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["  Woe  have  forbidden  the  severall  Factoryes  from  wrighting  words  in 
this  languadge  and  refrayned  itt  our  selves,  though  in  bookes  of  coppies 
we  feare  there  are  many  which  by  wante  of  tyme  for  perusall  we  cannot 
rectefie  or  expressa" — Surat  Factors  to  Court,  Feb.  26, 1617 :  I.  O.  Records : 
O.  C.  No.  450.  (Evidently  the  Court  had  complained  of  a  growing  use  of 
"  Hobson-Jobsons.")] 


*'  OvSe  yap  irdvTios  tijv  avrrjv  Stoo-cu^iEi  Sidvoiav  fxidepfiijvevvfxeva  to, 
ovofjLara  dXX'  ccrrt  rtva,  koi  KaO*  Ikoajtov  €$vos  ISnofuiTaLy  dSvi'ara  cw 
dWo  €$vos  Sia  (fxavrjs  <rry/xatv€o-^at." — lAMBLICIiUS,  De  MysUriis,  vii.  cap.  v. 

i.e.  <^For  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  translated  terms 
preserve  the  original  conception ;  indeed  every  nation  has  some  idiomatic 
expressions  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  perfectly  in  the  language  of 
another." 


"As  well  may  we  fetch  words  from  the  Ethiopians,  or  East  or  West 
livdiatiSt  and  thrust  them  into  our  Language,  and  baptize  all  by  the  name  of 
English,  as  those  which  we  daily  take  from  the  Latine  or  Languages  thereon 
depending;  and  hence  it  cometh,  (as  by  often  exi)crience  is  found)  that 
some  English-men  discoursing  together,  others  being  present  of  our  own 
Nation  ....  are  not  able  to  understand  what  the  others  say,  notwith- 
standing they  call  it  English  that  they  speak." — R.  V(ERSTEG^VN),  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ed.  1673,  p.  223. 


'*  Ctque  novis  facilis  signatur  cera  figuris, 
Xco  manet  ut  fuerat,  nee  formas  servat  easdem, 
Sed  tamen  ipsa  eadem  est ;  VOCEM  sic  semper  eandem 
Esse,  sed  in  varias  doceo  migrare  figuras.'' 

Ovid,  Metamorph,  xv.  169-172  (adapt.). 


"...  Take  this  as  a  good  fart-well  dmughl  of  ^i\^\s\i-ln6i3.n  liquor,^* — PURCHAS^ 
To  the  Reader  {before  Terr}''s  Relation  of  East  India),  ii.  1463  (misprinted  1464). 


"Nee  dubitamus  multa  esse  quae  et  nos  praeterierint.  Homines  eniiu 
sumus,  et  occupati  offlciis;  subsicivisque  temporibus  ista  ouramus." — C» 
Plinu  Secundi,  Hist,  Nat.  Praefatio,  ad  Vespasianum, 


"  Haec,  si  displicui,  fuerint  solatia  nobis  : 

Haec  fuerint  nobis  praemia,  si  placui." 

Martialis,  Epigr.  IL  xci. 
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PREFACE. 


The  objects  and  scope  of  this  work  are  explained  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Eemarks  which  follow  the  Preface.  Here  it  is  desired  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  its  history. 

The  book  originated  in  a  correspondence  between  the  present 
writer,  who  was  living  at  Palermo,  and  the  late  lamented  Akthuk 
BUBKELL,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  Indian  scholars,  who  during  the  course  of  our  communica- 
tions was  filling  judicial  offices  in  Southern  and  Western  India, 
chiefly  at  Tanjore.  We  had  then  met  only  once — at  the  India 
Library ;  but  he  took  a  kindly  interest  in  work  tliat  engciged  me, 
and  this  led  to  an  exchange  of  letters,  w^hich  went  on  after  his 
return  to  India.  About  1872 — I  cannot  find  his  earliest  referuncL* 
to  the  subject — he  mentioned  that  he  was  contemi)lating  a  vocal»u- 
lary  of  Anglo-Indian  words,  and  had  made  some  collections  with 
that  view.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  I  likewise  had  long  been 
taking  note  of  such  words,  and  that  a  notion  similar  to  his  own 
had  also  been  at  various  times  floating  in  my  mind.  And  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  combine  our  labours. 

I  had  not,  in  fact,  the  linguistic  acquirements  needful  for 
carrying  through  such  an  undertaking  alone;  but  I  had  gone 
through  an  amount  of  reading  that  would  largely  help  in  instances 
and  illustrations,  and  had  also  a  strong  natural  taste  for  the  kind 
of  work. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  portly  double-columned  edifice 
which  now  presents  itself,  the  completion  of  which  my  friend  has 
not  lived  to  see.  It  was  built  up  from  our  joint  contributions  till 
his  untimely  death  in  1882,  and  since  then  almost  daily  additions 
have  continued  to  be  made  to  the  material  and  to  the  structure. 
The  subject^  indeed,  had  taken  so  comprehensive  a  shape,  that  it 
was  becoming  difficult  to  say  where  its  limits  lay,  or  why  it  sliould 
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ever  end,  except  for  the  old  reason  which  had  received  such 
poignant  illustration:  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  And  so  it  has 
been  wound  up  at  last. 

The  work  has  been  so  long  the  companion  of  my  horae  stibsi- 
civaCy  a  thread  running  through  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  so  many 
years,  in  the  search  for  material  first,  and  then  in  their  handling  and 
adjustment  to  the  edifice — for  their  careful  building  up  has  been 
part  of  my  duty  from  the  beginning,  and  the  whole  of  the  matter 
has,  I  suppose,  been  written  and  re-written  with  my  own  hand  at 
least  four  times — and  the  work  has  been  one  of  so  much  interest 
to  dear  friends,  of  whom  not  a  few  are  no  longer  here  to  welcome 
its  appearance  in  print,*  that  I  can  hardly  speak  of  the  work 
except  as  mine. 

Indeed,  in  bulk,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  it  is  so.  But  Burnkll 
contributed  so  much  of  value,  so  much  of  the  essential ;  buying,  in 
the  search  for  illustration,  numerous  rare  and  costly  books  which 
were  not  otherwise  accessible  to  him  in  India ;  setting  me,  by  his 
example,  on  lines  of  research  with  which  I  should  have  else  pos- 
sibly remained  unacquainted ;  writing  letters  with  such  fulness, 
frequency,  and  interest  on  the  details  of  the  work  up  to  the 
summer  of  his  death  ;  that  the  measure  of  bulk  in  contribution  is 
no  gauge  of  his  share  in  the  result. 

In  the  Life  of  Frank  BitcUand  occur  some  words  in  relation  to 

the  church-bells  of  Eoss,  in  Herefordshire,  which  may  with  some 

aptness  illustrate  our  mutual  relation  to  the  book : 

"It  is  said  that  the  Man  of  Ross*'  (John  Kyrle)  "was  present  at 
the  casting  of  the  tenor,  or  great  bell,  and  that  he  took  with  him  an  old 
silver  tankard,  which,  after  drinking  claret  and  sherry,  he  tlirew  in,  and 
had  cast  with  the  bell." 

John  Kyrle's  was  the  most  precious  part  of  the  metal  run  into  the 
mould,  but  the  shaping  of  the  mould  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
material  came  from  the  labour  of  another  hand. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  joint  work  Burnell  sent  me  a  fragment 
of  an  essay  on  the  words  which  formed  our  subject,  intended  as  the 
basis  of  an  introduction.  As  it  stands,  this  is  too  incomplete  to 
print,  but  I  have  made  use  of  it  to  some  extent,  and  given  some 
extracts  from  it  in  the  Introduction  now  put  forward.! 

*  The  dedication  was  sent  for  press  on  6th  January ;   on  the  ISth,  G.   U.   Y. 
departed  to  his  rest. 

t  Three  of  the  mottoes  that  face  the  title  were  also  sent  by  him. 


PUEFArt:.  IX 


The  alternative  title  (//"65o/i-«/(i?iww)  wl lie! I  lias  l»een  ^ivt'ii  to 
this  book  (not  without  the  expressed  as^^iMit  of  my  collahi'iatcTK 
doubtless  requires  explanation. 

A  valued  friend  of  the  prcsfut  writer  many  years  ^'jm  ].ul'- 
lished  a  book,  of  jxreat  acumen  and  considerable  oriiiinality.  whi-  h 
he  called  Three  Essays,  with  no  Author's  name  ;  and  the  rf^ult- 
ing  amount  of  circulation  was  such  as  mij^ht  have  been  expecti »l. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  another  friend  that  if  the  vulume 
had  been  entitled  A  Book,  by  a  Chap,  it  would  have  found  a  much 
larger  body  of  readers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  A  fi/nnsory  ur  J 
Vocalndary  would  be  equally  unattractive,  and  that  it  oui^hl  !•» 
have  an  alternative  title  at  Iccist  a  little  more  charactL'ii>ti('.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  Hobs(ni'Job.^n  in  the  Cllossarv  itsi'lf,  ln3 

Mr 

will  find  that  phrase,  though  now  rare  ami  morilmnd,  to  l>e  a 
typical  and  delightful  example  of  that  class  of  An^do-lndian 
arffot  which  consists  of  Oriental  words  hiji^hly  assimilated,  perhaps 
by  vulgar  lips,  to  the  English  vernacular;  whilst  it  is  the  nmro 
fitted  to  our  book,  conveying,  as  it  may,  a  veiled  intimation  of 
dual  authorship.  At  any  rate,  there  it  is  ;  and  at  tliis  period  Uiv 
feeling  has  come  to  be  that  such  is  the  look's  name,  ncjr  could  it 
well  have  been  anything  else. 

In  carrying  through  the  work  I  have  sought  to  srupplement  my 
own  deficiencies  from  the  most  competent  sources  to  wliich  friuiid- 
ship   afforded   access.      Sir  JosErH    Hookkk    has    most    kindly 
examined  almost  every  one  of  the  proof-sheets  for  articles  dealing 
with  plants,  correcting  their  errors,  and  enriching  them  with  noliis 
of  his  own.     Another  friend.  Professor  Korertson  Smith,  has  done 
the  like  for  words  of  Semitic  origin,  and  to  him  I  owe  a  variety  nf 
interesting  references  to  the  words  treated  of,  in  regard  to  tlifir 
occurrence,  under  some  cognate  form,  in  the  Scriptures.   In  the  eai  ly 
part  of  the  book  the  Eev.  George  MouLE(now  Disho])  of  Xin^^i-o), 
then  in  England,  was  good  enough  to  revise  those  articles  whii  li 
bore  on   expressions  used  in  China  (not  the  lirst  time  that  his 
generous  aid  had  been  given  to  work  of  mine).     Among  other 
friends  who  have  been  ever  ready  with  assistance  I  may  mention 
Dr.   Eknhold   Eost,  of    the    India   Library ;    General    RoiiEUT 
Maclagan,    E.E ;    Sir    Georgk     IJiudwood,     C.S.I.  ;    Major- 
General    E.    H.    Keatinge,    V.C,    C.S.I.  ;    Professor    Tiuriex 
DB  LA   Couperie;    and  Mr.  E    Colborne    P»aber,    at    present 
Conaul-General  in  Corea.     Dr.   J.  A.  II.  Muuhay,  editor  <»i  the 
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great  English  Dictionary,  has  also  been  most  kind  and  courteous 
in  the  interchange  of  communications,  a  circumstance  which  will 
account  for  a  few  cases  in  which  the  passages  cited  in  both  works 
are  the  same. 

My  first  endeavour  in  preparing  this  work  has  been  to  make  it 
accurate ;  my  next  to  make  it — even  though  a  Glossary — interest- 
ing. In  a  work  intersecting  so  many  fields,  only  a  fool  could 
imagine  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  many  mistakes;  but  these 
when  pointed  out,  may  be  amended.  If  I  have  missed  the  other 
object  of  endeavour,  I  fear  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  a 
second  edition. 

H.  YULE. 

5th  January  1886. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Thk  twofold  hope  expressed  in  the  closing  sentence  of  Sir  Henry 
Yale*s  Preface  to  the  original  Edition  of  this  book  has  been  amply 
justified.  More  recent  research  and  discoveries  have,  of  course, 
brought  to  light  a  good  deal  of  infonnation  wliich  was  not 
accessible  to  him,  but  the  general  accuracy  of  what  he  wrote 
has  never  been  seriously  impugned — while  those  who  liave 
studied  the  pages  of  Hcbson-Johsim  have  agreed  in  classing  it 
as  unique  among  similar  works  of  reference,  a  volume  which 
combines  interest  and  amusement  with  instruction,  in  a  manner 
which  few  other  Dictionaries,  if  any,  have  done. 

In  this  edition  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Glossntry  Uie  original  text  has 
been  reprinted,  any  additions  made  by  tlic  Editor  being  marked 
by  square  brackets.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the 
vocabulaiy,  the  new  articles  being  either  such  as  were  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  first  edition,  or  a  few  relating  to  words  which 
seemed  to  correspond  with  the  general  scope  of  the  work.  Some 
new  quotations  have  been  added,  and  some  of  those  included  in 
the  original  edition  have  been  verified  and  new  references  given. 
An  index  to  words  occurring  in  the  quotations  has  been  prepared. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  valuable  assistance  from  many  friends. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Skkat  has  read  the  articles  on  Malay  words,  and  has 
supplied  many  notes.  CoL  Sir  R  Temple  has  permitted  me  to 
use  several  of  his  papers  on  Anglo-Indian  words,  and  has  kindly 
sent  me  advance  sheets  of  that  portion  of  the  Analytical  Index  to 
the  first  edition  by  Mr.  C.  Partridge,  which  is  being  published 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary:  Mr.  R.  S.  Whitewv  has  given  me 
namerooB  extracts  from  Portuguese  writers;  Mr.  W.  Foster, 
quotations  from  unpublished  records  in  the  India  Office ;  Mr.  W. 
iBVDn;  notes  on  the  later  Moghul  period.  For  valuable  sugges- 
tjona.and  infonnation  on  disputed  points  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
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H.  Beveridge,  Sir  G.  Birdwood,  Mr.  J.  Brandt,  Prof.  E.  G. 
Browne,  Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames,  Mr.  G.  E.  Dampier,  Mr. 
Donald  Ferguson,  Mr.  C.  T.  Gardner,  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Giles,  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  Mr.  T.  M.  Horsfall, 
Mr.  L.  W.  King,  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  Mr.  J.  Platt,  jun.,  Prof.  G. 
U.  Pope,  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney,  and  Mr.  J.  Weir. 

W.  CEOOKE. 

14^^  November  1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Words  of  Indian  origin  have  been  inHinimtinf:;  thenijk'lves  into  Eiii^lish 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizal^th  and  the  Wginniiif;  of  tliat  nf 
King  James,  when  such  terms  as  calicoy  chintz,  and  yingham  had  alroady 
eflfected  a  lodgment  in  English  warehouses  and  shup.s  and  \vi  rt*  Ivin^  in 
wait  for  entrance  into  English  literature.  Such  outlaiidisli  ^Mll•^'ts  grow 
BDore  frec^uent  120  years  ago,  when,  soon  after  the  middle  uf  l:i.4  crntiirv, 
the  numl^TS  of  Englislmieu  in  the  Indian  siTvices,  civil  and  militarv, 
expanded  with  the  great  acquisition  of  doniiniun  then  nindc  \t\  tlu*  Cumjijiny  ; 
and  we  meet  them  in  vastly  greater  abundance  now. 

Vocabularies  of  Indian  and  uthor  foreign  wonls,  in  nso  among  Euro- 
peans in  the  East,  have  not  unfrei{ueutly  been  i)rint<.Ml.  SoviM-al  of  tlitr 
old  travellers  have  attached  the  like  to  their  narratives ;  wliilst  the  ]»n;- 
longed  excitement  created  in  England,  a  hundred  years  sim^e,  by  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings  and  kindred  matters,  led  to  the  publicatinn 
of  several  glossaries  as  independent  works ;  and  a  good  many  ritbers 
have  been  published  in  later  days.  At  the  end  of  this  IntnKiuctiou  will 
be  found  a  list  of  those  which  liave  come  under  my  notice,  and  tbi>  might 
no  doubt  be  largely  added  ta* 

Of  modern  Glossaries,  such  as  liave  l>eou  the  result  oi  seriDUs  lalHuir, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  of  a  kind  purely  technical,  intended  to  t'aiilitatc 
the  comprehension  of  official  documents  1>y  the  ex ] Sanation  of  terms  iis«mI 
in  the  Revenue  department,  or  in  other  brunches  of  Indian  adminiMration. 
The  most  notable  examples  are  (of  brief  and  occa.sir)nal  characti-r),  the 
Glossary  appended  to  the  famous  Fifth  lUpori  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1812,  whidi  was  compiled  by  Sir  Charles  AVilkins ;  and  (of  a  far  more  va^t 
snd  oomprehensive  sortX  the  late  Professor  Horace  Hay  man  Wilson's  Gl'iAmnj 
tf  Judicial  and  lUvenue  Terms  (4to,  1855)  which  leaves  far  behin'l  evi  ry 
other  attempt  in  that  kind.t 

That  kind  is,  however,  not  ours,  as  a  uiomcntary  comparison  of  a  ]>agc 
or  two  in  each  Glossar}'  would  suffice  to  show.  Our  work  indeed,  in  the 
long  course  of  its  compilation,  has  gone  thnjugh  stmie  nKxIitication  and 
enlargement  of  scope ;  but  hardly  such  as  in  any  degree  to  affect  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  in  which  something  has  been  aimed  at  ditFeriiig  in  form 
from  any  work  known  to  us.  In  its  original  concei»tion  it  was  intendi-d 
to  deal  with  all  that  class  of  words  which,  not  in  general  ])ertaining  to  tlio 
tedmicalitieB  of  administration,  recur  constantly  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
the  English  in  India,  either  as  expressing  ideas  really  not  ]>rovi<ied  i*)r  by 

*  See  Note  A.  at  end  of  Introdaction. 

t  FrrfiMQi  Wibon't  work  may  perhaps  bear  re-editin(|f,  but  can  hnnllv,  for  its  purjioso, 
besapOTMdod.    The  kite  eminent  Telugu  Bcholar,  Mr.  C.  P.  Jimwn,  interle.ivud,  with 
and  addenda,  a  copy  of  Wilson,  which  is  now  in  the  Imlia  Li1)niry.     I  hnvc 


KODS  thrcN^  iL  and  borrowed  a  few  notes,  with  acknowledgment  by  the  initials  C.  I*.  1* 
The  amonnt  of  Impcomiteot  does  not  strike  me  as  important. 
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our  mother-tongue,  or  supposed  by  the  speakers  (often  quite  erroneously)  to 
express  something  not  capable  of  just  denotation  by  any  English  term.  A 
certain  percentage  of  such  words  have  been  carried  to  England  by  the 
constant  reflux  to  their  native  shore  of  Anglo-Indians,  who  in  some  degree 
imbue  with  their  notions  and  phraseology  the  circles  from  which  they  had 
gone  forth.  This  effect  has  been  still  more  promoted  by  the  currency  of  a 
vast  mass  of  literature,  of  all  qualities  and  for  all  ages,  dealing  with  Indian 
subjects  ;  as  well  as  by  the  regular  appearance,  for  many  years  past,  of  Indian 
corresjwndence  in  English  newspapers,  insomuch  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  expressions  in  question  have  not  only  become  familiar  in  sound  to 
English  ears,  but  have  become  naturalised  in  the  English  language,  and  are 
meeting  with  ample  recognition  in  the  great  Dictionary  edited  by  Dr.  Murray 
at  Oxford. 

Of  words  that  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  full  franchise,  we  may  give 
examples  in  curry ^  toddy ,  veranda^  cheroot^  loot^  ndbdb^  teapoy ^  sepoy ^  cowry  ;  and 
of  others  familiar  enough  to  the  English  ear,  though  hardly  yet  received 
into  citizenship,  compound^  hattay  pucka,  chowry,  bahoOj  mahout,  aya,  nautch* 
first-chopy  competition-tmi/^,  griffin^  &c.  But  beyond  these  two  classes  of 
words,  received  within  the  last  century  or  so,  and  gradually,  into  half  or 
whole  recognition,  there  are  a  good  many  others,  long  since  fully  assimilated, 
which  really  originated  in  the  adoption  of  an  Indian  word,  or  the  modifica- 
tion of  an  Indian  proper  name.  Such  words  are  the  three  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  these  remarks,  chintz,  calico,  gingham,  also  shawl,  hamhoo,  pagoda, 
typhoon,  moyisoon,  mandarin,  palanquin,ji  &c.,  and  I  may  mention  among 
further  examples  which  may  perhaps  surprise  my  readers,  the  names  of  three 
of  the  l>oats  of  a  man-of-war,  \iz.  the  ciUter,  the  jolly-hoat,  and  the  dingy,  as 
all  (probably)  of  Indian  origin.  J  Even  phrases  of  a  different  character — 
slang  indeed,  but  slang  generally  supposed  to  be  vernacular  as  well  as  vulgar 
— e,g.  *that  is  the  cheese* ;X  or  supposed  to  be  vernacular  and  profane — e.g, 
*I  don't  care  a  dam^t — are  in  reality,  however  vulgar  they  may  be,  neither 
vernacular  nor  profane,  but  phrases  turning  upon  innocent  Hindustani 
vocables. 

We  proposed  also,  in  our  Glossary,  to  deal  with  a  selection  of  tliose 
administrative  terms,  which  are  in  such  familiar  and  quotidian  use  as  to 
form  part  of  the  common  Anglo-Indian  stock,  and  to  trace  all  (so  far  as 
possible)  to  their  true  origin — a  matter  on  which,  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
words,  those  who  hourly  use  them  are  profoundly  ignorant— and  to  follow 
them  down  by  quotation  from  their  earliest  occurrence  in  literature. 

A  particular  class  of  words  are  those  indigenous  terms  w^hich  have  been 
adopted  in  scientific  nomenclature,  botanical  and  zoologicaL  On  these  Mr. 
Burnell  remarks : — 

"The  first  Indian  botanical  names  were  chiefly  introduced  by  Garcia 
de  Orta  (Colloquios,  printed  at  Goa  in  1563),  C.  d'Acosta  {Tractado^  Burgos, 
1578),  and  Khede  van  Drakenstein  {Hortus  Malabaricus,  Amsterdam,  1682). 
The  Malay  names  were  chiefly  introduced  by  Rumphius  (Herbarium  Anv- 

*  Nautchf  it  may  be  urged,  is  admitted  to  full  franchise,  being  uaad  by  so  eminent 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Browning.  But  the  fact  that  his  use  is  entirely  misuse,  seems  to  justify 
the  classification  in  the  text  (see  Gloss.,  b.yX  A  like  remark  applies  to  comjwvna.  See 
for  the  tremendous  fiasco  made  in  its  intended  use  by  a  most  intelligent  lady  novelist, 
the  last  quotation  s.v.  in  6L08S. 

t  Qloss.,  s.v.  (note  p.  659,  col.  a),  contains  quotations  from  the  Vulgate  of  the  passage 
in  Canticles  iii.  9,  regarding  King  Solomon's /erru/um  of  Lebanon  cedar.  I  have  to  thank 
an  old  friend  for  ^inting  out  that  the  word  palanquin  has,  in  this  passage,  received 
solemn  sanction  by  its  introduction  into  the  Revised  Version. 

1  See  these  wonis  in  GL0B8. 
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hidnaue^  completed  1>efore  1700,  but  imt  piiMisliiHl  till  1741).  T)ic  Indi.-iii 
zoological  terms  were  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  F.  Hucliaiian,  at  tin*  I'l'^^inniii^'  of 
this  century.  Most,  of  the  X.  Imliau  iNttaiiicul  \vi»r<l.s  witi*  iiilpHluocd  liy 
Roxhui^h." 

It  has  Ijeen  already  intiinatc<l  that,  n.s  tho  Wdik  inDivt'di'd,  it.-.  >•  npe  ox- 
]ianded  somewhat,  and  its  autliMi's  found  it  fXiM-'licnt  to  iiitro«lui-o  . mil  trace 
many  wonls  of  Asiatic  ori^'iu  which  Imvu  ilisiipiKMi-i'tl  )'ro]]i  iii]l<i<]uial  n^*, 
or  perhaps  never  ent«*red  it,  hut  whirli  <Hi:ur  in  I'M  \vritfi>  **\i  tin*  KaM. 
We  also  judged  tliat  it  would  add  to  tlu*  iutfiv>t  of  tlu*  w.nk,  witi:  wr  to 
investigate  and  make  out  the  i»edi<;reu  of  a  varifty  of  ^'Coirra  pi  ileal  nanu's 
which  are  ur  have  Wen  in  familiar  us<*  in  ItiMiks  on  tlio  Indii->;  takr  as 
examples   Howlxnj^  Mmhatt^   fwimithifiii,    Mtilnhir^   Muliimt.'t^   Z'nr,lKii\    /*'.•/", 

illustrating  these,  like  every  other  da-^s  of  wurd,  l»y  tjunLitions  *;i\vu  in 
chronological  series. 

Other  divagations  .«till  fivMu  the  original  ])rf>jf«  t  will  ])riil>aMy  ])nsrnt 
themselves  to  thase  who  tuni  ovur  the  i^Jigt's  ni  tin?  \v<irk,  in  whi'li  wi*  liavi* 
lieen  tempted  to  intriKluce  sundry  suhjetts  which  may  .><.•<•  in  hiirlly  t«i  lunie 
within  the  s<:o]>e  uf  sucli  a  glossary. 

The  words  with  which  we  have  to  d*),  taking  ihf  nnM  «*xti*nsivr  view  of 
the  field,  are  in  fact  organic  remains  de]v)Mitod  un^lrr  the  xariitn.-*  rurrtMits 
of  external  influence  tlmt  have  WiLshed  tlu*  shores  of  India  during  tncniy 
centuries  and  more.  Rejecting  that  derivation  of  d* ithn nt "f-  which  would 
connect  it  with  the  Ophir  trade  of  Solomon,  we  tind  no  ixioting  Wosu-rn 
term  traceable  to  that  episode  of  communication  ;  Imt  the  (iiick  and  Roman 
commerce  of  the  later  centuries  has  left  its  fossils  on  l«tili  sith-.,  irstifying 
to  the  intercoui"Se  that  once  suhsi.stcd.  AfjnJUMhtnn^  fiiU,irin.Sy  otiiiith'<r, 
sandal^  vnuik^  wrt«/,  })epi**'i'  {w4ir€ptf  from  Skt.  jiipimll^  '!<'iiir  ji'-pjH  r'),  nnnj't' 
(ft77f/9epij,  seu  under  Gimjer),  hf,  ciistus,  lypttU  umUiimfhrtnn  or  fnlium  ini{{ruiHj 
herylj  sttffar  (<rdKX<ip,  fnMU  Skt.  aarbim,  Pmk.  f»ikknru\  n're  ('V".\a,  InM  s«fc  s.v.), 
were  products  or  names,  introtluci-d  from  India  to  the  (in-ck  an<l  Honian 
world,  to  which  niay  Iw  added  a  few  terms  of  a  dilt'eivnt  ( haracler,  su<'h  as 
BpaxMOFct,  £ap/idycf  (ym}iin >//('(,  or  Ihirldhist  ascetics),  s^'Xa  aa-faVipa  Kai  aaaafilya 
(logs  of  teak  and  shisham),  the  adyyapa  (rafts)  of  the  Peri  plus  (sre  Jangtir 
in  Gloss.)  ;  whilst  rf7iri<7riT,  tfrninnm^  perlia]**^  htjtnrn  Cliiiy  Ka(T<xiTtpos\  kast ft ri 
(*musk,'  Koffrdpiop,  projierly  a  ditreivnt,  tliough  analogous  animal  prtHluct), 
and  a  ver^'  few  more,  have  remained  in  Indian  liu-rature  as  icstinionv  to  the 
same  intercourse.t 

The  trade  and  conquests  of  the  Amhs  both  1^r(»ught  foreign  w(»ril.s  to 
India  and  picked  up  and  carrie<l  westwanl,  in  form  nmre  or  less  corrupted, 
words  of  Indian  origin,  some  of  which  have  in  one  way  or  other  he'Dint.*  ])art 
of  the  heritage  of  all  succeeding  foreigners  in  the  East.  Anii>ng  ternm  which 
are  familiar  it«ni8  in  the  Anglo-Indian  colloquial,  hul  which  lia<l,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  found  their  way  at  an  early  date  into  use  (»n  the  >hores  uf 
the  Mediterranean,  \i-e  may  instance  l»urMoi\  orjf^  hHtnmauI^  hrin^ml^  ilif>'j*'^lfi 
mffiower,  grahf  maramutj  deictiun  (dr»gana,  douane,  &c.).  Of  others  which  are 
found  in  medieval  literature,  either  West-Asiatic  or  Euro]M-an,  and  which 
still  have  a  place  in  Anglo-Indian  or  English  vocal 'ulary,  we  may  mention 
aiHber-gnBif  ckank^  junk,  jogy,  kincoh^  kcJgerer^  fannmj  calayy  fHiuLikftll,  mudiliar, 
tindfdj  cranny, 

*  See  this  word  in  Gloss. 

t  See  A.  Weber,  in  Indian  Antiquary^  ii.  143  f'Y/.    Most  of  tho  other  Greek  wonls, 
which  lie  tnces  in  SendoiL  are  astronomical  temui  rlerivcd  from  books. 
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Tlie  coiKiuests  and  long  occupation  of  the  Portuguese,  who  In'  the  year 
1540  had  established  themselves  in  all  the  chief  ports  of  India  and  the  East, 
have,  as  might  have  l>een  expected,  bequeathed  a  large  number  of  expressions 
to  the  European  nations  who  have  followed,  and  in  great  part  superseded 
them.  We  iind  instances  of  missionaries  and  others  at  an  early  date  who 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  but  these  were  exce])tional.* 
The  natives  in  contact  with  the  Portuguese  learned  a  bastard  variety  of  the 
language  of  the  latter,  which  became  the  lingiia  franca  of  intercourse,  not 
only  between  Euro]>ean  and  native,  but  occasionally  between  Europeans  of 
different  nationalities.  This  Indo-Portuguese  dialect  continued  to  serve  such 
purposes  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  last  century,  and  has  in  some  localities 
survived  down  nearly  to  our  own  day.t  The  number  of  people  in  India 
claiming  to  be  of  Portuguese  descent  was,  in  the  17th  century,  very  large. 
Bernier,  about  1660,  says  : — 

"For  he  (Sultan  Shuja',  Aurangzeb's  brother)  much  courted  all  those 
Portugal  Fathers,  Missionaries,  that  are  in  that  Province.  .  .  .  And  they 
were  indeed  capable  to  serve  him,  it  being  certain  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengale  there  are  to  Ihj  found  not  less  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  families 
of  Franguis,  Portugals^  and  these  either  Natives  or  Mesticks."  {Bernier^  E.T, 
of  1684,  p.  27.) 

A.  Hamilton,  whose  experience  belonged  chiefly  to  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  though  his  book  was  not  published  till  1 727,  states  : — 

**  Along  the  Sea-coasts  the  Portuguese  have  left  a  Vestige  of  their  Language, 
tho'  much  corrupted,  yet  it  is  the  Language  that  most  Europeans  learn  first 
to  qualify  them  for  a  general  Converse  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
ditt'erent  inhabitants  of  India?*    {Prefacej  p.  xii.) 

Lockyer,  who  published  16  years  before  Hamilton,  also  says  : — 

"This  they  (the  Portugueze)  may  justly  Ixxist,  they  have  established  a 
kind  of  Lingua  Franca  in  all  the  Sea  Ports  in  India,  of  great  use  to  other 
Europeans,  who  would  find  it  diflicult  in  many  places  to  l>e  well  understood 
without  it."    (An  Account  of  the  Trade  in  India,  1711,  p.  286.) 

The  early  Lutheran  Missionaries  in  the  South,  who  went  out  for  the 
S.P.C.K.,  all  seem  to  have  begun  by  learning  Portuguese,  and  in  their  diaries 
speak  of  preaching  occasionally  in  Portuguese.  J  The  foundation  of  this 
lingua  franca  was  the  Portuguese  of  the  beginning  of  the  16tli  century  ;  but 
it  must  have  soon  degenerated,  for  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
it  had  lost  nearly  all  trace  of  inflexion.§ 

It  may  from  these  remarks  be  easily  understood  how  a  large  number  of 

*  Varthema,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  shows  some  acquaintonco 
with  Malayalam,  and  introduces  pieces  of  conversation  in  that  language.  Before  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  printing  had  been  introduced  at  other  places  besides  Goa. 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  several  books  in  Indian  languages  had  been  printea 
at  Goa,  Cochin,  and  Ambalakkildu. — (A.  B.) 

t  "  At  Point  de  Gallo,  in  1860,  I  found  it  in  common  use,  and  also,  somewhat  later, 
at  Calecut.'MA.  B.) 

X  See  "Notices  of  Madras  and  Cuddalore,  &c.,  by  the  earlier  Missionaries."  Longman, 
1858,  jxwjm.  See  also  Manna fy  kc.  in  Book- List,  infra  p.  xzxix.  Dr  Carey,  writing 
from  ooramporo  as  late  as  1800,  says  that  the  childron  of  Europeans  bv  native  women, 
whether  children  of  English,  French,  Dutch,  or  Danes,  were  all  called  Portuguese. 
Smith's  Life  of  Carey,  152. 

§  See  Note  B.  at  end  of  Introductory  Remarks.  "  Mr.  Beames  remarked  some  time 
ago  that  most  of  the  names  of  places  in  South  India  are  greatly  disfigured  in  the  forms 
used  by  Euroj^eans.  This  is  because  we  have  adopted  the  Portuguese  orthography. 
Only  in  this  way  it  can  be  explained  how  Kollaclom  has  become  Coleroon,  Solamandalam, 
Corumandef,  and  Tuttukkudi,  Tvticorin,"  (A.  "B.J  Mr.  Bumell  was  so  impressed  with 
the  excessive  corruption  of  d.  Indian  names,  that  ne  would  hardly  ever  willingly  venture 
any  explanation  of  them,  considering  the  matter  all  too  uncertain. 
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our  Anglo-Indian  colloquialisms,  even  if  ovi'iitually  tnii-i*ali]i>  to  ii.tti\i* 
sources  (and  especially  to  Mahratti,  or  Dravidiau  orirrinaLs)  liaw  mnn'  t'» 
us  through  a  Portuguese  medium,  and  (ifti'u  K'ar  trai-i's  of  liavim:  )i;lv<ii| 
through  that  alembic.  Not  a  few  of  thfSi*  are  familiar  all  over  Inrlia,  )>iit 
the  number  cui-reut  in  the  South  is  larger  still.  Sdihc  otlu-r  Piirtii^Mi«-M- 
words  also,  though  they  can  hardly  l)ti  said  to  W  iw-n^u'v/^-iX  fliiiii-Tit>  in  tli>' 
Anglo-Indian  collor[uial,  have  1x.'eu  iiitriNlnffd  cithor  iiitn  llindii^itaiii 
generally,  or  into  that  shade  of  it  which  is  in  us<*  am<>ntr  n.-iiivt'>  in  }ia)>itiiiil 
contact  with  Europeans.  Of  words  which  are  i's.-i*niially  IN'rlu^'Mt"i«-,  anmn;; 
Anglo-Indian  col loquLil isms,  persistent  or  oltinleic,  wc  may  i|M(>ir  •/"///</, 
granij  pl4tntain^  miuter,  castef  peon j  pad ri\  inistry  or  mnutni^  alimira^  injti^  n,hrii^ 
motquito,  pomfnt^  canietz^  palmyra,  still  in  f^i-nrral  um*  ;  piri,ftti^  ruh.i-i^  pnif, 
fognsa^  margtisa,  preser^•ed  in  the  South;  Inittf^  hruK  /••/«»-■,  nart^  r^hmf  in 
BohilAY  ;  jtt^  cumpradore^  linguist  in  tlie  ])orts  of  China;  and  anmn^r  nioii- 
or  less  obsolete  terms,  Afoor,  for  a  Mahummedan,  still  surviving;  undrr  tin' 
modified  form  3/oornuiff,  in  Madras  and  Ceylon;  ^V//^l'^  Mill  jKirtially  kipt 
up,  I  believe,  at  Madras  in  application  to  the  Te]ii<;u  lan^'ua^'e,  /)m's/">\  nrs/^jc, 
bandeja  ('a  tray*),  Kittysol  ('an  umbrelhi,' and  this  survived  tfn  yrar-^  :i;^'«i  in 
the  Calcutta  customs  tariff),  cnspadore  ('a  s]iiit(Hin'),  and  r'-ri.f  ('a  <u1>it  or 
ell*).  Words  of  native  origin  which  V»ear  the  mark  of  liavin<^'  <  omc  to  ns 
through  the  Portuguese  may  Ikj  illustrated  by  sutli  as  jmhiNtfui,!^  nhimfurin^ 
nuangdin  (a  small  weight  for  pearls,  &c.)  muttAfton^  tt/phmH^  vnuffn,  imfinjost-m^ 
jack-fruity  bating  curry,  diap,  co^ujet,  cmr,  cuivh^  nttainaitin,  oi.<)t"H,n\  uoh.!,^ 
atadavat^  betel,  areca^  benzoin,  corgr,  copni,*  A  few  «'xani]>lfs  of  HinduMani 
words  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese  are  chaht  ('a  ki-y '),  hiJuhi  ('a  jhhi- 
manteau'X  ^^'*Ca  bucket*),  mtirtol  (*a  banimcr'),  tutilitfi  (*a  towi-l,'  l*ori. 
toaIha\  tdbun  ('soap'),  bdsaji  ('phite'  from  Port.  htri,i),  Vihim  and  u'thhn  (*an 
auction'),  besides  a  num1)er  of  terms  us»-d  by  Lasi-ars  on  l)o;irtl  -lii]). 

The  Dutch  language  has  not  con! ribute<l  much  to  our  slop*'.  Tin-  Dut'li 
and  the  Englisli  arrived  in  the  Indies  conteniiv.»ran»"ously,  and  thouj:li  l)oili 
inherited  from  the  Portuguese,  we  luive  not  btM-n  tin*  Inirs  ui  tin-  Dut'li  t  . 
any  great  extent^  except  in  Ceylon,  and  even  tlirn,*  Portu^Mn-M-  voralil«s  h.id 
already  occupied  the  collociuial  ground.  P»1miUuy  tin*  wnrd  in  pn«Tal  u-.- 
in  English  families  for  'parsley,'  appears  to  bi*  !)nT«'li.     An  rxani|tli-  lium 

Ceylon  that  occurs  to  memory  is  burgher.    The  I.)ut<'li  adiniih-d  ] ]ili*  nf 

mixt  descent  to  a  kind  of  citizenship,  and  thes.'  w«*n'  <listinL:Mi>lnii  frt.ui 
the  pure  natives  by  this  term,  which  survives,  linnjhn-  in  Tun'^al  imans  'a 
rafter,' properly  6ary<f.  A  word  sjielt  and  i»rr)nounr«-«l  in  tin*  sini»*  wuy  lia-l 
again  a  curiously  different  application  in  Madras,  wlu-n*  it  was  a  ««»rrui»iii'U 
of  Vadagar,  the  name  given  to  a  tril>e  in  tbe  Nil^'lu-rry  liilN  ;  lo  oy  n'.tliiTiLT 
of  Scotland^  where  Burghers  and  Antiburjrhttrs  wvn-  Noiili«rn  trilM-^  («•-/,/// 
Gog  ti  Magog  I)  which  have  long  been  coudi-nsed  into  ««l.ni«nis  omIh-  I  nii.-.l 
Presbyterian  Church ! 

Southern  India  has  contributed  to  the  An.udo-lndian  si<"k  w.-rd-  lliat  an- 
in  hourly  use  also  from  Calcutta  to  Pesliawur  (-oimi  ••!'  ilu-m  ;iliv;idy  noii-d 
under  another  cleavage),  e.g.  behU  viango^  j'nL  cA' /"•■/,  iinn,'hi..s.-^  f>ir"ilt, 
bandicoot,  t^k,pateharee,chaUy,catcchv,top»'  ('a  p-ovt- '),  'ur.-n.  „>'•}}:,,., hnn,.i^ 
amgu.    Mamooty  (a  digging  tool)  is  familiar   in   <.rriain   bran- li.-.^   mi"   tli.- 


to  many  Indian  wonN,  wWu  titl']>i>'\  intu  Kiir'»]'i:itj 

;c.,  must  bo  ftttriliUti,-.!  niaiuiy  t.)  th..-  rnrtii/m-M  :  Lit 

m.     For  wo  fiiul  tl>o  iKtS'il  ti-niiiii.-iti-'ii  '»f  .I'A-",   in 

(we  p.  SYand  that  of  0"7./i>    Lcfcre  the  l'..itn._'u. ..-c-  tinu;  (-(.• 

roniMl  of  l'<uei\  in  Sumfttm.  int..  J'nr'V,  as  the  lN.rtULruesocj.il 


*  The  djua]  tennination  given 
UMB,  as  in  ni/aji^vi*,  mandan'nj  kc 
it  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  tbem.    -^.   .-      ^         ,      ,.    .  .        / 

Habommedan  writer*  (we  p.  SV  and  that  of  OW..i>   hefcre  the  1  ..ituL-u. ..-e  tm-.e  (-c 

p.  225k  whilst  the  oonTerrioa 

n,  Is  uimdy  indiimt*^  in  the  jBofwa  of  Marco  Polo. 
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service,  omiig  to  its  having  long  had  a  place  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Ordnance  de}>artment.     It  is  Tamil,  manv^tti,  *  earth -cut  tor.'    Of  some  v 
familiar  words  the  origin  remains  either  dubious,  or  matter  only  for  c 
jecture.     Examples  are /lacfcrry  (which  arose  ap|)arently  in  Boni\my\  floru 
topaz. 

As  to  Hindustani  words  adopted  into  the  Anglo-In<iian  coUcMjuial 
subject  is  almost  too  wide  and  loose  for  much  remark.  The  habit  of  ini 
ducing  these  in  English  conversation  and  writing  seems  to  j)revail  ni 
largely  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  than  in  any  other,  and  esjx'c'ially  more  tl 
in  Madras,  where  the  variety  of  different  vernaculars  in  use  has  tcH<le( 
make  their  acquisition  by  the  English  less  universfil  than  is  in  tin;  n^i 
that  of  Hindustani,  which  is  so  much  easier  to  learn,  and  als^)  to  make 
use  in  former  days  of  Portuguese,  and  now  of  English,  by  native^  in  ( oni 
with  foreigners,  and  of  French  alx)ut  the  French  settlements,  very  iii 
more  common  than  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  this  bad  habit  of  interlanl 
English  with  Hindustani  phrases  which  has  so  often  excited  the  just  wr 
of  high  English  officials,  not  accustomed  to  it  from  their  youth,  aii<l  wl 
{e.g.)  drew  forth  in  orders  the  humorous  indignation  of  Sir  Charles  Na]>ie 

One  peculiarity  in  this  use  we  may  notice,  which  doubtless  exemi 
some  obscure  linguistic   law.     Hindustani   verbs  which    are   thus   us<m 
habitually  adopted  into  the  quasi-English  by  converting  the  iiiijuMativc 
an  infinitive.     Thus  to  bunow,  to  lu{/ow,  to  fooziloic,  to  puckaroir,  t«>  (hi 
to  mmjoWy  and  so  on,  almost  ad  libitum,  are  formed  as  we  have  indicalt 

It  ia  curious  to  note  that  several  of  our  most  common  adopt i(.»ns  ar 
what  may  be  most  especially  called  the  Oordoo  {Urdu)  or  *Cani]>'  ' 
being  terms  which  the  hosts  of  Chinghiz  brought  from  the  ste])pes 
Eastern  Asia — e.g.  "The  old  Bukshee  is  an  awfid  bahadur,  but   lit 
first-rate  bobacJiee."    That    is  a   sentence  which   might  easily   ha 
without  remark  at  an  Anglo-Indian  mess-table  thirty  years  ^in 
might  be  heard  still.     Each  of  the  outlandish  terms  embraced  in  it 
the  depths  of  Mongolia  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Chick  (in  the 
cane-blind),  daroga,  oordoo  itself,  are  other  examj)les. 

With  the  gradual  assumption  of  administration  after  the  mi 
century,  we  adopted  into  partial  colloquial  use  an  immense  num) 
very  many  of  them  Persian  or  Arabic,  belonging  to  technicalitic 
and  other  departments,  and  largely  borrowed  from  our  Maho 
decessors.     Malay  has  contributed  some  of  our  most  familial 
owing  partly  to  the  ceaseless  rovings  among   the  Eastern  ' 
Portuguese,  through  whom  a  part  of  these  reached  us,  and  p 
to  the  fact  that  our  early  dealings  and  the  sites  of  our  ear 
much  more  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  t? 
Continental    India.     Paddy,  godown,    compound,    bankshall 
a-muck,  prow,  and  cadjan,  junk,  crecue,  are  some  of  these, 
several  of  them  may  be  traced  eventually  to  Indian  origii 
not  the  less  certain  that  we  got  them  through  the  Malay,  ju 
already  indicated  through  the  Portuguese. 

We  used  to  have  a  very  few  words  in  French  form,  si 
morUde-chien,    But  these  two  are  really  distortions  of  Port 

A  few  words  from  China  have  settled  on  the  Indip 
adopted  by  Anglo-India,  but  most  of  them  are,  I  think 

*  The  first  five  examples  will  be  found  in  Gloss.  Bando 
*  to  fabricate '  /  Icigdo  of  lagd-nd,  '  to  lay  alongside, '  &c.  ;  suwjl 
to  undentand,'  kc 
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other  products  which  have  been  imported,  such  as  loqnoty  leechee^  chow-chmr^ 
cumquat,  girrnng^  &c.  and  (recently)  jinrtcAaAatr.  For  it  must  be  noted  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  words  much  used  in  Chinese  ports,  and  often 
ascribed  to  a  Chinese  origin,  such  as  mandarin^  junk,  chop,  pagoda^  and  (as  I 
believe)  typhoon  (though  this  is  a  word  much  deluited)  are  not  Chinese  at  all, 
but  words  of  Indian  langimges,  or  of  Malay,  which  have  l>een  precipitated  in 
Chinese  waters  during  the  flux  and  reflux  of  foreign  trade. 

Within  my  own  earliest  memory  Spanish  dc^llars  were  current  in  England 
at  a  specifled  value  if  they  Ix^re  a  stamp  from  the  English  mint.  And 
similarly  there  are  certain  English  words,  often  obsolete  in  Europe,  which 
have  received  in  India  currency  with  a  special  stamp  of  meaning ;  whilst 
in  other  cases  our  language  has  formed  in  India  new  compounds  applicable 
to  new  objects  or  shades  of  meaning.  To  one  or  other  of  these  classes  belong 
outcry f  biiggy,  home,  interloper,  rogue  (-elephant),  tiffin,  furlough,  elk,  roundel 
(*an  umbrella,' o1)solete),  pi^-ji>a«/i,  earth-oil,  hog-de^r,  flying-fox,  garden-house^ 
musk-rat,  nor-vxster,  iron-tcood,  long-draicers,  harking  deer,  custard-apple,  grass- 
cutter,  &c. 

Other  terms  again  are  corruptions,  more  or  less  violent,  of  Oriental  words 
and  phrases  which  have  put  on  an  English  mask.  Such  are  maund,  fooVs 
rack,  hearer,  cot,  hoy,  helly-baml,  Penang-laxcyer,  buckshaw,  goddess  (in  Uie 
Malay  region,  representing  Malay  gddis,  *a  maiden'),  compound,  college- 
pheasant,  chopper,  summer-head,*  eagU-wood,  jackass-coji&l,  bobbery.  Upper  Roger 
(used  in  a  correspondence  given  l)y  Dalrymple,  for  Yuva  Raja,  the  *  Young 
King,'  or  Caesar,  of  Indo-Chinese  monarchies),  Isle-o*-Bats  (for  Allahabad  or 
Ilahdbdz  as  the  natives  often  call  it),  hobson-jobson  (see  Preface),  St.  John^s. 
The  last  proper  name  has  at  least  three  applications.  There  is  "  St.  John's  " 
in  Guzerat,  viz.  Sanjdn,  the  landing-place  of  the  Parsee  immigration  in  the 
8th  century  ;  there  is  another  "St.  John's"  which  is  a  corruption  of  Shang- 
Chuang,  the  name  of  that  island  off  the  soutliern  coast  of  China  whence  the 
pure  and  ardent  spirit  of  Francis  Xavier  fled  to  a  better  world  :  there  is  the 
group  of  "St.  John's  Islands"  near  Singapore,  the  chief  of  which  is  properly 
Fuio-Sikajang, 

Yet  again  we  have  hybrids  and  corruptions  of  English  fully  accepted  and 
adopted  as  HindusUmi  by  the  natives  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  such  as 
simkin,  port-shrdb,  brandy-pdnl,  apil,  rasld,  tumlet  (a  tumbler),  (jn'to  (* glass,' 
for  drinkiTig  vessels  of  sorts),  rail-ghdrlu,  lumlyer-ddr^  jail-khdrut,  bottle-khdnnt 
huggy-khdna^  *et  omne  ([uod  exit  in'  kJuIna,  including  gymklulna,  a  very 
modem  concoction  (4. v.),  and  many  more. 

Taking  our  subject  an  a  whole,  however  considerable  the  philologiciil 
interest  attaching  to  it,  there  is  no  disputing  the  truth  of  a  remark  witli 
which  Burnell's  fragment  of  intended  introduction  concludes,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  which  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  those  words  which  can  be  considered 
to  have  *  accrued  as  additions  to  the  English  language':  "Considering  the 
long  intercourse  witli  India,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  additions  which  have 
thus  accrued  to  the  English  language  are,  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  of 
no  intrinsic  value.  Nearly  all  tlie  borrowed  words  refer  to  material  fact:^, 
or  to  peculiar  customs  and  stages  of  society,  and,  though  a  few  of  them 
furnish  allusions  to  the  penny-a-liner,  they  do  not  represent  new  ideas." 

It  is  singular  how  often,  in  tracing  to  their  origin  words  that  come  within 
the  field  of  our  research,  we  light  ujwn  an  absolute  dilemma,  or  bifurcation, 
i.e.  on  two  or  more  sources  of  almost  equal  probability,  and  in  themselves 


*  This  is  in  tho  Bombay  ordnanco  Qomenclatiire  for  a  large  umbrQllo.*    l\.'c«^V!je«vs^^ 
the  Port,  sombrero  / 
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entirely  diverse.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  that,  though  the  use  of  the  word 
originated  from  one  of  the  sources,  the  existence  of  the  other  has  invigorated 
that  use,  and  contributed  to  its  eventual  diffusion. 

An  example  of  this  is  batfy  in  its  application  to  a  native  servant  To  this 
application  have  contributed  both  the  old  English  use  of  boy  (analogous  to 
that  of  piierj  gar^on^  Knabe)  for  a  camp-servant,  or  for  a  slave,  and  the  Hindi* 
MarathI  hhoi,  the  name  of  a  caste  which  has  furnished  palanquin  and 
umbrella-bearers  to  many  generations  of  Europeans  in  India.  The  habitual 
use  of  the  word  by  the  Portuguese,  for  many  years  before  any  English 
influence  had  touched  the  shores  of  India  {e.g.  h6y  de  sombrero,  bdy  d^agnoa^ 
bdy  de  palanquy),  shows  that  the  earliest  source  waa  the  Indian  one. 

Cooly,  in  its  application  to  a  carrier  of  burdens,  or  performer  of  inferior 
labour,  is  another  example.  The  most  probable  origin  of  this  is  from  a  nomen 
gentile,  that  of  the  Kolls,  a  hill-people  of  Guzerat  and  the  Western  Ohats 
(compare  the  origin  of  slave).  But  the  matter  is  perplexed  by  other  facta 
which  it  is  difficult  to  connect  with  this.  Thus,  in  S.  India,  there  is  a  Tamil 
word  kuli,  in  common  use,  signifying  *  daily  hire  or  wages,'  which  H.  H. 
Wilson  regards  as  the  true  origin  of  the  word  which  we  call  cooly.  Again, 
l)oth  in  Oriental  and  Osmali  Turkish,  kol  is  a  word  for  a  slave,  and  in  the 
latter  also  there  is  kuleh,  'a  male  slave,  a  bondsman.'  Khol  is,  in  Tibetan 
also,  a  word  for  a  slave  or  servant. 

Tank,  for  a  reservoir  of  water,  we  are  apt  to  derive  without  hesitation, 
from  stagnum,  whence  Sp.  estanc,  old  Fr.  estang,  old  Eng.  and  Lowland  Scotch 
stank.  Port,  tanque,  till  we  find  that  the  word  is  regarded  by  the  Portuguese 
themselves  as  Indian,  and  that  there  is  excellent  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  tdnkd  in  Guzerat  and  Rajputana  as  an  indigenous  word,  and  with  a 
plausible  Sanskrit  etymology. 

Veranda  has  been  confidently  derived  by  some  etymologists  (among  others 
by  M.  Defrem^ry,  a  distinguished  scholar)  from  the  Pers.  bardmada,  *  a  pro- 
jection,' a  balcony  ;  an  etymology  which  is  indeed  hardly  a  possible  one,  but 
has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Beames  (who  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  that  do  make  it  hardly  possible)  with  inappropriate  derison,  he  giving 
as  the  unquestionable  original  a  Sanskrit  word  baranda,  *a  portico.'  On  this 
Burnell  has  observed  that  the  word  does  not  belong  to  the  older  Sanskrit^ 
but  is  only  found  in  comparatively  modem  works.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
need  not  be  doubted  that  the  word  veranda,  as  used  in  England  and  France, 
was  imported  from  India,  i.e.  from  the  usage  of  Europeans  in  India  ;  but  it 
is  still  more  certain  that  either  in  the  same  sense,  or  in  one  closely  allied,  the 
word  existed,  quite  independent  of  either  Sanskrit  or  Persian,  in  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  very  earliest  narrative 
of  the  Portuguese  adventure  to  India  (Roteiro  do  Viagem  de  Vasco  da  GamOf 
written  by  one  of  the  expedition  of  1497),  confirmed  by  the  Hispano-Arabio 
vocabulary  of  Pedro  de  Alcala,  printed  in  1505,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  from  intercourse  with  India. 

Mangrove,  John  Crawfurd  tells  us,  has  Ijeen  adopted  from  the  Malay 
raanggi'inanggi,  applied  to  trees  of  the  genus  RhizopJiora.  But  we  learn  from 
Oviedo,  i;\Titing  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  name  mangle  waa 
applied  i>y  the  natives  of  the  Sjianish  Main  to  trees  of  the  same,  or  a  kindred 
genus,  on  the  coast  of  S.  America,  which  same  mangle  is  undoubtedly  the 
parent  of  the  French  manglier,  and  not  improbably  therefore  of  the  English 
form  mangrove.* 


*  Mr.  Skeat's  Etyin.  Did.  does  not  contain  mangrove,    [It  will  be  found  in  his  Cotuis$ 
Etymological  Dict,  ed.  1901.] 
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The  words  heartVy  maU,  cotical,  partake  of  this  kind  of  dual  or  doubtful 
ancestry,  as  niay  be  seen  by  reference  to  them  iu  the  Glossary. 

Before  concluding,  a  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  orthography  used  in 
the  Glossary. 

My  intention  has  been  to  give  the  headings  of  the  articles  under  the 
most  usiml  of  the  popular,  or,  if  you  will,  vulgar  quasi-English  spellings, 
whilst  the  Oriental  words,  from  whicli  the  headings  are  derived  or  corrupted, 
are  set  forth  under  precise  tninsliteration,  the  system  of  which  is  given  in  a 
following  "  Nota  Bene."  When  using  the  words  and  names  in  the  course  of 
discursive  elucidation,  I  fear  I  have  not  Iteeu  consistent  in  sticking  either 
always  to  the  (>opular  or  al^i-ays  to  the  scientific  spelling,  and  I  can  the  letter 
understand  why  a  German  critic  of  a  1x>ok  of  mine,  once  upon  a  time,  re- 
marked u}>ou  the  eticas  schicankende  ynlische  Orthographie,  Indee<l  it  is 
difficult,  it  never  will  for  me  be  iKMsible,  iu  a  lxx>k  for  popular  use,  to  adhere 
to  one  system  in  this  matter  without  the  assumption  of  an  ill-litting  and 
repulsive  pedantry.  Even  in  regard  to  Indian  proper  names,  in  wluch  I 
once  advocated  adhesion,  with  a  small  numl>er  of  exceptions,  to  scientific 
precision  in  translitenition,  I  feel  mucli  more  inclined  than  formerly  to 
sympathise  with  my  friends  Sir  William  Muir  and  General  Maclagan,  who 
have  always  favoured  a  large  and  liberal  recognition  of  popular  spelling  in 
such  names.  And  when  I  see  other  good  and  able  friends  following  the 
scientific  Will -o'-the- Wisp  into  such  lx)gs  as  the  use  in  English  composition  of 
npdhi  and  jangal,  and  verandah — nay,  I  have  not  only  heard  of  b(ig(y  but 
have  recently  seen  it— instead  of  the  good  English  words  * sei)OV,' and  'jungle,' 
*  veranda,'  and  'buggy,'  my  dread  of  pedantic  usage  Wcomes  the  great^^r.* 

For  the  spelling  of  Mahratta,  Mahratti^  I  suppose  I  must  a]K)logize  (though 
something  is  to  l>e  said  for  it),  Mardthi  having  established  itself  as  orthodox. 


NOTE  A.— LIST  OF  GLOSSARIES. 


1.  Appended  to  tho  Boteiro  de  Vasco 
4a  Oajna  (hco  ]3oi^k-H8t,  p.  xliii.)  \»  a 
Vocabulary  of  138  Portuj^uese  words  with 
their  corresponding  word  in  tho  Lingua 
de  Cah'cutf  i.e.  in  Mnlayalam. 

2.  Appended  to  tho  Voyages,  &c.,  dii 
Sieur  de  la  Bonllaye-le-Ooux  (Ikx)k-Iist, 
p.  xxxii.),  is  an  Explication  df  pivsieurs 
mots  doni  Vintelligence  fst  nk^^^iire  au 
Lecteur  (pp.  27). 

3.  Fryer's  New  Account  (Bof>k-li8t, 
p.  xxxiv.)  has  on  ImUx  Explanatorily  in- 
cluding Proper  Nam^Sy  Names  of  Things, 
and  Aavies  of  Persons  (12  itoees). 


4.  ''Indian  Vocabulary,  to  which  in 
prefixed  tho  Forms  of  Impeachment." 
12mo.    Stockdale,  1788  (pp.  136). 


r>.  "An  Indian  Olossary,  consisting  of 
some  I'housand  Words  and  Forms  com- 
monly used  in  tho  East  Indies  ....  ex- 
tremely serviceable  in  assisting  Strangers 
to  ac<iuire  with  Ease  and  Quickness  tho 
Ijangunge  of  that  Country."  By  T.  T. 
BobartB,  Lieut.,  &c.,  of  the  3rd  Kegt. 
Native  Infantrv,  E.I.  Printed  for  Mur- 
ray k  Highley, 'Fleet  Street,  1800.  12mo. 
(not  pagod). 

6.  "A  Dictionary  of  Mohammedan 
Law,  Bengal  Revenue  Terms,  Shanscrit, 
Hindoo,  and  other  words  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  full  explanations,  the  leading 
word  used  in  each  article  \mng  printed  in 
a  new  Nustaluk  Type/'  &c.  By  B. 
BouBseau.  London.  1802.  12mo.  (pp. 
lxiv.-287).    Also  2nd  ed.  1805. 


•  '  Buggy '  of  course  is  not  an  Oriental  word  at  all,  except  as  adopted  from  us  by 
Orientals.     I  call  sf/to}/,  Junff/r^  and  veranda,  good  English  words  ;  and  so  I  regard  them, 
just  as  good  as  aHitjatoi\,  or  /titrriran^,  or  cantte,  or  Jfntsaiem  artichoke,  or  cheroot.     What 
would  my  friends  think  of  sjwlling  these  in  English  books  as  alagaaio^  and  Aw.racat^ 
and  canoa^  and  girasole,  and  sh  uruttu  t 


IXTRODUCTORY  REAfARKS. 


7.  QIOWUT    prepared    for    the    Fifth 

BapOTt  (sea  Book-fiiit,  p.  miy.),  by  Sir 
gilixlaa  WilkJiu.  This  is  canted  in  ths 
preface  "E.  I.  Homie,  1S13."  The  copy 
uwd  ia  n  PttrliniiiBntiiry  repriDt,  dated 
1830. 

6.  The  Folia  compilation  at  the  B«agal 
BegnUttoni,  publuhed  in  13S£-29,  con- 
taina  in  each  rolume  a  Glonarial  Index, 
baaed  chiefly  upon  the  Glomary  of  Sif  C. 
WUIiins. 

9.  In  1842  a  preliminary  "OlOWiaiyof 
TtiHUn  TanUB,  drairn  up  at  the  L.  I. 
HoQM  bv  Prof.  H.  H.  VTilson,  4to,  un- 
publiihed,  nilh  a  blank  columo  an  each 
page  "for  SuggestioDB  and  Additions," 
Has  circulated  in  India,  intended  u  a 
bads  for  a  comprehenaiTB  official  Glossary. 
Id  thi»  one  the  word*  are  entered  in  the 
vulgar  spelling,  aa  they  occur  in  the  docu- 

10.  Ths  only  important  renult  of  the 
circulation  of  So,  9,  vas  I '  SnpplBment 
to  ths  QlDiaary  of  Indian  Tsimi, 
A— J."  By  H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Bengsl 
avil  BenicB.    Agra,  1845.    8vo.  (pp.  447). 

Thii  remarkabre  work  haa  been  revised, 
re-anADged,  end  re-edited,  nith  additions 
from  Elliot's  notes  and  other  »i>urce».  bj" 
Mr.  Jobn  BeamsB.  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Serrice,  under  the  title  of  "Mamoinou 
tha  roIk.Lon  and  Diitribtitlmi  of  tfaa 
Buaa  of  the  North- Western  Provincea  of 
India,  being  an  amplified  edition  of  "  (the 
abote).     2  vols.  6vo.     Trtiboer,  1869. 

11.  To  "  Moriey'a  inalrtlcal  Difeat  of 


all   the  Repoi 


Oriey'a 

irted  Ci 


1   Decidi 


there 


n  the 
n  India," 


appendo 


"Glossary  of  Native  Terms  used  i 
Teit"(pp.  20). 

12.  In  "WandBTlngB  of  ■.  Pilgrim" 
{Book-lilt,  p.  ilvi.),  there  ia  a  CJIoasary  of 
some  considerable  eitent  (pp.  10  in  double 
columns). 

13.  "The  ZillRll  DictlonMT  ii  the 
Roman  character,  explaining  the  V;iriouA 
Words  used  in  Business  in  Indin."  By 
CbarlM  Philip  Brown,  of  tha  Madras 
Civil  Service,  Ac.  Madras,  1852.  Imp. 
Bvo.  (pp.  132). 

11.  "X    QloMUT  of  Jndldftl    Mid 

Baranae  Terms,  and  of  Useful  Worda 
occnrring  in  Official  Documents,  relating  to 
the  AdminiatratioD  of  the  Goverument  of 
British  India,  from  the  Arabic,  Peraian, 
Hindilstilnt,  Snnakrit,  Hindi,  Bengal, 
Uriyi,  Mariithl,  Guzardthl,  Telngu,  Kar- 
n£tn,  T^il,'  MsyaUlam,  and  other  lan- 
guagea.  By  E.  H.  Wllaon,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Boden  ProfeMor,  Ac,"  London,  1855. 
4to.  (pp.  685,  beaidea  copious  Indei). 


15.  A  useful  foliu  Glo«>4iry  publiahed  l>; 
Govamment  at  Calcuttn  between  1860  and 
1870,  hoa  been  uaad  by  me  end  is.iuotcd  in 
the  present  G  Loaa.  as  *H'Hlcnl(a  CiJcwsary." 
But  1  have  not  been  able  lu  trace  it  again 
so  as  to  give  the  proper  title. 

16.  Cayloneta  Voeabnlur.  ^e  B»oh- 
liat,  p.  mi. 

17.  "Kaduhil  TMhnicallUea,  or   A 

GloMary  of  Terms,  Biinil,  Official,  nnri 
Genaral,  in  Dnily  Lw  in  the  f.iurts  of 
Law,  and  in  llluatmtion  <>[  the  Tenurea, 
CuBtoma,  Arts,  and  Manufactures  of 
Hindustan."  By  Patrick  Carnasy,  Cimi- 
miaaioner  of  Ral  Boreli,  Uudh.  8vo.  -Jnd 
ed.  Allahabad,  1877  (pp.  3(il). 
IS.  "A  QIotHuy  of  Indian  Taraia, 

containing  mani/  of  the  most  inipurtant 
and  L'acful  Indian  Words  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Officers  of  Kevenue  and  Judi- 
cial Practitioners  and  Students."  .Madras, 
1877.     8vo.  (pp.  25.";). 

19.  "AOloaaaryofBaferanceon  Snb- 
jccts  connected  with  the  Fur  Eii-t " 
(China  and  Japan).  By  E.  A.  QUea. 
Hong-Kong,  1878,  8vo.  (pp.  182). 

20.  "Oloasaiy  of  Veraacnlar  Tenna 

used  in  Official  Correspondenco  in  tlia 
Province  of  Altam."  Shillong,  1871*. 
(Pamphlet). 

21.  "Anglo-Indian  Dictionar;. 
Glossary  of  such  Indian  Terms  u*eil 
English,  and  such  English  or  either 
Indian  terms  as  have  ol.tainc.il  h, 
meaninpa  in  India."  By  OMtrge  Cli 
WhltWOTtb,  Bombay  Civil  Sci 
London,  8vo,  1885  (pp.  xv.-350). 

Also  the  following  minor  Gli>waric 
tuinod  in  Books  of  Travel  or  Histor' 

22.  In  "Cambrldge'a  Acconnt 

War  in  Indio."  17B1  (Book-list,  J 
23.  In  "Onwe'a  Voyage."  177 
list,  j>.  XXIV.):  24.  in  Camtcdoi 

of    Cllva"   (Book-liirt,    p.    XIX.] 

"Bp.    Hebar'a   Nairatlra"   I: 
p.  iiivi.);  26.  In  HerUot'a  "? 
Islam    (Book-list,    p.    iiiv.); 
"Verelit's  TIsw  of  Bangal," 
"  Ttaa  Malayan  Words  In  E- 
C.  P.  G,  Soott,  reprinted  from 
of  the  American  Oriental   S 
Haven,  1S97;    29.  "Kanna' 
minlitration  of  Uia  Bladrar 
Vol.    III.    Gloasnry,    Madr 
of  the  author  of  this 
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NOTE  R— TIIK  IiNDO-PORTUGUESE  PATOIS 


(Bt  a.  C.  Burmell.) 

The  phonelic  chaiigi»8  of  I udo- Portuguese  are  few.  F  is  substituted  for  j); 
whilst  the  accent  vjirie-s  according  to  the  race  of  the  si>eaker.*  The  vocabulary 
varies,  iis  regards  tlie  introduction  of  native  Indian  terms,  from  the  same 
cause. 

Grammatically,  this  dialect  is  very  singular  : 


1.  All  trace*!*  (»f  ponders  nro  lost—  e.ff, 
we  find  sua  pot-n  (Mat.  i.  21);  fua  nome 
(Id.  i.  23) ;  mta  ji/fw  (Id.  i.  2f>) ;  fua  jHhos 
(Id.  ii.  18) ;  sua  othos  (Acts,  ix.  8) ;  o  dios 
(Mat.  ii.  1);  o  r^ij  (Id.  ii.  2);  hum  coz 
tinha  oucido  (Id.  ii.  IS). 

2.  In  the  plural,  s  is  raroly  adde<l ;  geno- 
rolly,  the  plural  h  the  !>umo  as  the  sin- 
gular. 

3.  The  genitive  is  expressed  by  df^ 
which  iji  m»t  combined  with  the  article — 
e.ff.  con/oi'mf  d^.  o  tnu/tft  (Mat.  ii.  IG) ; 
lif-poii  dr.  o  tnorU  (Id.  ii.  19). 

4.  The  definite  article  is  unchanp^ed  in 
the  plural :  cumo  u  discipnfus  (Act**,  ix. 
19). 


5.  The  pronouns  still  preservo  some 
inflexions:  A'i/,  mi;  mm,  notttotrut;  minka^ 
noM*uif  kc, ;  tUj  ti^  rosMotros ;  tua^  vtH' 
jwj»;  Elfff  effot  e/iotros,  ellety  ^iw,  #m«j», 
/o,  ta. 

6.  The  verb  sulmtantive  in  (present) 
tnn,  (j>ast)  liiuhn^  and  (subiunctive j  »ja, 

7.  Verbs  are  conjugated  by  odaing,  for 
the  present,  t^.  to  the  only  form,  vis.,  the 
infinitive,  which  loses  its  final  r.  llius, 
trfaila  ;  Ufaze  ;  U  W.  The  iiast  is  formed 
by  adding ^'a — e.g.  ja  falla  ;  ju  ofka.  The 
future  is  tomied  by  adding  #^r.  To  expresa 
the  infinitive,  /vr  is  atlded  to  the  Portu- 
guese infinitive  deprived  of  its  r. 


*  Unfortunately,  the  translators  of  the   I ndo- Portuguese  New  Testament  have,  as 
much  as  iK^s^jibio,  preserved  the  Portuguese  orthogniphy. 


NOTA    BENE 

IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOSSARY 


(A.)  The  dates  attached  to  quotations  are  not  always  quite  consistent.  In 
beginning  the  compilation,  the  dates  given  were  those  of  the  jmhUmfion 
quoted ;  but  as  the  date  of  the  com])ontion^  or  of  the  use  of  the  wop  I  in 
question,  is  often  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  l)Ook  or  the  cilition  in 
which  it  appears,  the  sj'stem  was  changed,  and,  where  i>ossible,  the  (late 
given  is  that  of  the  actual  use  of  the  word.  But  obvious  doubts  may  some- 
times rise  on  this  ])oint. 

The  dates  of  puUication  oi  the  works  quoted  will  be  found,  if  inquired, 
from  the  Book  List,  following  this  Sotn  htur. 


(B.)  The  system  of  transliteration  used  is  sutaantially  the  same  as  t 
modification  of  Sir  William  Jones's  which  is  used  in  Sliakesj^ear's  Hi/uh'st 
Dictionary,    But — 

The  first  of  the  three  Sanskrit  sibilants  is  exi)ressed  by  (>?),  an<l,  a 
Wilson's  Glossary,  no  distinction  is  marked  l>etween  the  Indian  a-spirated 
and  the  Arabic  gutturals  kh,  yh.    Also,  in  words  transliterated  from  A 
the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  exj^ressed  by  (t).     Thi? 
same  type  that  is  used  for  the  cerebral  Indian  (t).    Though  it  can  bard 
rise  to  any  confusion,  it  would  have  l^en  better  to  mark  them  by  ( 
types.    Tlie  fact  is,  that  it  was  wished  at  first  to  make  as  few  dem- 
possible  for  distinct  tvi>es,  and,  ha\ing  l>egun  so,  change  co\ild  not  l>e 

Tlie  fourth  letter'of  the  Ambic  alphaWt  is  in  seveml  cases  re? 
by  (th)  when  Arabic  use  is  in  question.     In  Hindustani  it  is  pronour 

Also,  in  some  of  Mr.  Burnell's  transliterations  from  S.  Indian 
he  has  used  (r)  for  the  peculiar  Tamil  hard  (r\  elsewhere  (r),  and 
Tamil  and  Malayalam  (k)  when  preceded  and  followed  by  a  vowel 


LIST    OF    FULLER    TITLES    OF    BOOKS 
QUOTED    IN    THE    GLOSSARY 


Abdallatif.  Relation  de  TEgypte.  iSff 
De  Bacy,  BllTMtre. 

Abel-Stoniat.  Nouvoaux  M<nan(?ofl  Asia- 
tiques.    2  vols.  8vo.    Paris,  18i^. 

Alirviif  A.  <ie.  Dmc.  de  Malaca,  from  tho 
Parnato  Purtugurz. 

Abnl^iaii.  II.  des  Mofirols  ot  dcs  Tatarcs, 
par  Aboul  Gbazi,  with  FroDch  transl. 
by  Boron  Desmaiaons.  2  toIs.  8vo.  8t. 
Petenb.,  1871. 

Academy,  The.  A  Wookly  Review,  &c. 
London. 

Aooita,  Chri.st.  Tractado  do  las  Drogas  y 
Medecinas  de  las  Indias  Oricntalos. 
4to.    Burgos,  1578. 

■  E.    Hist.    Rorum  a  Soc.  Jesu  in 

Orionte  gcstanim.     Paris,  1572. 

Joseph  do.      Natural  and   Moral 


History  of  tho  Indies,  E.T.  of  Edward 
Orimstone,  1604.  Edited  for  Hak.  Soc. 
by  C.  Markham.    2  vols.     1880. 

Adanif,  FranciH.  Names  of  all  Minerals, 
Plaints,  and  Animals  dcscril)ed  by  the 
Greek  authors,  &c.  (Being  a  SSup'pl.  to 
Dunbar's  Greek  Lexicon.) 

Aelian.  Claudii  Aeliitni,  Do  Natura  Ani- 
malium,  Libri  XVII. 

Ain.  .^n-i-Akbari,  Tho,  by  Abul  Fazl 
'Allami,  tr.  from  tho  orip.  Persian  by 
H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  Calcutta.  187o. 
Vol.  i. ;  [vols.  ii.  and  iii.  tranHlatod  by 
Col.  H.  S.  Jarrctt :  Calcutta,  1891-94]. 

The  MS.  of  tho  remainder  dif?ai)|)earod 
at  Mr.  Blochmann's  lamented  doath  in 
1878 ;  a  deplorable  loss  to  Oriental 
literature. 

(Orig.).    Tho  same.     ?>lited  in  the 

OTiginal  Persian  by  H.  Blochmann, 
M.A.  2vola.  4t<>.  Calcutta,  1S72.  Both 
these  were  printed  by  the  Asiatic  hk)ciety 
of  Bengal. 

Aitchieon,  C.  U.  Collection  of  Treaties, 
Engagements,  and  Sunnuds  relating  to 
India  and  Neighbouring  Countries,  8  vols. 
8vo.    Revised  ed.,  Calcutta,  1876-78. 

AJaib-alHind.    &v? Merveillet. 

Albir^nL  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations 
E.T.  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Sachou  (Or.  Transl. 
Fund).    4to.     1879. 


Alcali,  Fray  Pedro  de.  Vocabulista 
A  rauigo  en  letra  Castelluna.  Salamanca, 
1505. 

All  Baba,  Sir.  Twenty-one  Davs  in  India, 
lieing  the  Tour  of  (by  G.  Aberigh 
Mackay).     liondon,  1880. 

[All,  Mrs  Mecr  Hiissan,  Observations  on  the 
MusHulmauns  of  India.  2  vols.  London, 
1832. 

[Allardyoe,  A.  The  City  of  Sunshine. 
E<linburgh.    3  vols.     1877. 

[Allen,  B.  C.  Monograph  on  the  Silk  Goths 
of  Assam.    Shillong,  1899.} 

Amari.  I  Diplomi  Arabi  del  R.  Archirio 
Fiorentino.    4to.     Firenzo,  1863. 

Andenon,  Philip,  A.M.  The  English  in 
Western  India,  &c.    2nd  cd.     Revised. 

1856. 

Andriess,  G.  Buschrijving  dor  Reysen. 
4to.    Amstcnlam,  1670. 

Angria  Tnlagee.  Authentic  and  Faithful 
History  of  that  Arch-Pvrate.  London, 
1756. 

Axmaes  Maritixnos.  4  vols.  8vo.  Lisbon, 
1S40-44. 

Anqaetil  da  Perron.  Le  Zendavesta. 
3  vols.  Discours  Prcliminaire,  kc,  (in 
first  vol.).     1771. 

Ara^ron,   Chronicle   of  King  James  of. 

E.T.   by   tho   late  .John  Fur-»ter,   M.P. 
2  vols.  imp.  8vo.     [I»ndon,  1883.) 

Arbuthnot,  Sir  A.  Memoir  of  Sir  T. 
Munro,  prefixed  to  ed.  of  his  Minutes. 
2  vols.     1881. 

Arch.  Port.  Or.  Archivo  Portuguez 
Oriental.  A  valuable  and  interesting 
collection  published  at  Nova  Goa,  1857 

Archivio  Storico  Italiano. 

The  (]  notations  are  from  two  articles 
in  the  Appendict  to  the  early  volumes, 
viz. : 

(1)  Relazione  di   Leonardo  da   Ca* 

Masscr  sopra  il  Commorcio 
dei  Portoghesi  ncll'  India 
(1506).    App.  Tom.  II.  1845. 

(2)  Lottero  di  Giov.  da  Emix>li,  e 

la  Vita  di  Esso,  scritta  da 
suo  zio  (1530).  App.  Tom.  III. 
ia4ft. 
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Arnold,  Edwin.  The  Light  of  Asia  (as  told 
in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist).    1879. 

Afl«ftTn»Tii,  Joseph  Simonius,  Syrus  Maro- 
nita.  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino- 
Vaticana.  3  toIs.  in  4,  folio.  Romae, 
1719-1728. 

Ayoen  Akbery.  By  this  spelling  are  dis- 
tinguished quotations  from  the  tr.  of 
Francis  Gladwin,  first  published  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1783.  Most  of  the  quotations 
are  from  the  London  edition,  2  toIs.  4to. 
1800. 

Baber.  Memoirs  of  2!ehir-ed-din  Mu- 
hammed  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindustan. 
.  .  .  Translated  partly  by  the  late  John 
Leyden,  Esq.,  M.D.,  partly  by  William 
Erskine,  Esq.,  &c.  London  and  Edinb., 
4to.    1826. 

Baboo  and  other  Talcs,  descriptive  of 
Society  in  India.  Smith  &  Elder. 
London,  1834.  (By  Au^stus  Prinsep, 
B.C.S.,  a  brother  of  James  and  U. 
Thoby  Prinsep.) 

Baoon,  T.  First  Impressions  of  Hindustan. 
2  vols.    1837. 

Baden  Powell.  Pnniab  Handbook,  vol.  ii. 
Manufactures  and  Arts.    Lahore,  1872. 

Bailey,  Nathan.  Diction,  Britannicumy 
or  a  more  Comnleat  Universal  Etymol. 
English  Diet.  &c.  The  whole  Kevis'd 
and  Improv'd  by  N.  B.,  <Pi\6\oyos, 
Folio.    1730. 

Baillie,  N.  B.  E.  Digest  of  Moohummudan 
Law  applied  by  British  Courts  in  India. 
2  vols.    1865-69. 

Baker,  Mem.  of  Gen.  Sir  W.  E.,  K.E., 
K.C.B.    Privately  printed.     1882. 

Balbi,  Gasparo.  Viaggio  dell'  Indie  Ori- 
entali.    12mo.     \^netia,  1590. 

BaldaenB,  P.  Of  this  writer  Bumell  used 
the  Dutch  ed.,  Naauwkeurige  Beschry- 
vinge    van    Malabar  en    Cbororaandel, 

folio,  1672,  and Ceylon,  folio,  1672. 

I  have  used  the  German  ed.,  contain- 
ing in  one  volume  seriatim,  Wahrhaftige 
AiutfUhrliche  Beschreibung  der  beruhm- 
ten  Ost-Indischen  Kusten  Malabar  und 
Coromandel,  als  auch  der  Insei  Zeylon 
.  .  .  benebst  einer  .  .  .  Entdeckung 
der  Abgoterey  der  Ost-Indischen  Hey- 
dcn.  .  .  .  Folio.     Amsterdam,  1672. 

Baldelli-Boni.  Storia  del  Miliono.  2  vols. 
Firenze,  1827. 

Baldwin,  Capt.  J.  H.  Largo  and  Small 
Game  of  Bengal  and  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces of  India.    1876. 

Balfonr,  Dr.  E.    Cyclopaedia  of  India. 

[3rd  ed.    London,  1885.] 

[Ball,  J.  D.  Things  Chinese,  being  Notes 
on  various  Subjects  connected  with 
China.    3rd  ed.    London,  1900. 

Ball,  V.  Jungle  Life  in  India,  or  the 
Journeys  and  Joonials  of  an  Indian 
Geologist.    London,  1880.] 

Banams,  Narrative  of  Insurrection  at,  in 
1781.  4to.  Calcutta,  1782.  Reprinted 
at  Roorkee,  1853. 


BAnyan  Tree,  The.  A  Poem.  Printed  for 
private  circulation.    Calcutta,  1856. 

(The  author  was  Lt.-Col.  K.  A.  Yule, 
9th  Lancers,  who  fell  before  Delhi, 
June  19, 1857.) 

Barbaro,  losafa.  Viaggio  alia  Tana,  &c. 
In  ItamusiOf  tore.  ii.  Also  E.T.  by 
W.  Thomas,  Clerk  of  Council  to  Kinjf 
Edward  VI.,  embraced  in  Travels  to 
Tana  and  Persia,  Hak.  Hoc,  1873. 

N.B. — It  is  impossible  t4)  discover 
from  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley'.s  Pro- 
face  whether  this  was  a  rei»rint,  i»r 
printed  from  an  unpublished  >1S. 

Barbier  de  M^ynard,  Dictionnaire  G^r. 
Hist,  et  Litter,  de  la  Perse,  kc.  K\- 
trait  .  .  .  de  Yaqout.  Par  C.  B.  de  M. 
Large  8vo.    Paris,  1861. 

Barbosa.  A  Descri[)tion  of  the  Coa<4ts  of 
E.  Africa  and  Malabar  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  By  Duarto  Bar- 
bosa. Transl.  &c.,  by  Hon.  H.  E.  J. 
Stanley.    Hak.  Soc.,  1866. 

Lisbon    Ed.        1a\to    de     Duarto 

Barbosa.  Being  No.  VII.  in  Collecvao 
de  Noticias  para  a  Historia  e  Geogratia, 
kc.  Publ.  pela  Academiu  Real  das 
Sciencias,  tonio  ii.     Lisboa,  1812. 

Also  in  tom.  ii.  of  Ramusio. 


Barretto.    Relation    de    la    Pn)vince     de 
Malabar.     Fr.  tr.     8vo.     Paris,  164(5. 
Originally  pub.  in  Italian.    Roma,  164.'>. 

Barros,  JoSo  de.  Decadas  de  Asia,  I)o.h 
feitos  que  os  Portuguezes  fizorani  na 
Conquiata  e  Descubrimento  das  Terms  o 
Mares  do  Oriente. 

Most  of  the  quotations  are  taken  fror 
the    edition    in    12rao.,    Lisboa,    177 
issued  along  with  Couto  in  24  vols. 

The  first  Decad  was  originally  prir 
in  1552,  the  2nd  in  1553,  the  3rd  in  1 
the  4th  as  completed  by   La  van' 
1613  (Barbosa-Machado,  Bibl.  Lu 
pp.  606-607,  as  corrected  by  Fig 
Bibliogr.  Hist.  Port.  p.  169).    A. 

In  some  of  BumeJl's  quotati( 
uses  the  2nd  ed.   of  Decs.  i. 
(1628),  and  the  Ist  ed.  of  Dec.  iv. 
In  these  there  is  apparently  no 
into  chapters,  and  I  have  tra 
the  references  to  the  edition 
from  which  all  my  own  quot/ 
made,   whenever  I  cotdd  id' 
passages,  having  myself  no 
access  to  the  oloer  editions. 

Barth,  A.    Les  Religions  de  1'^ 
1879. 

Also  English  translation 
Wood.    Trubner's  Or.  Seri 

Bastian,  Adolf,  Dr.    Die  ViiP 
lichen  Asien,  Studien  und 
Leipzig,  1866— Jena,  187' 

Beale,  Rev.  Samuel.    Travf 
and  Sung-yun,  Buddhl' 
China  to  India.    Sm.  f 

BeameB,  John.    Comparr 
the  Modem  Aryan  L 
kc,     3  vols.  8vo.    V 

See  also  in  L.i«t 
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Baataon,  Lt.-Co1.  A.  View  of  the  Ori^n 
and  Conduct  of  the  War  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun.    4to.    London,  1800. 

[B«16h«r,  Capt.  Sir  E.  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Snmarang,  during  the 
years  1843-46«  emi>loyod  surveying  the 
Islandfl  of  the  lAMtem  Archipelago. 
2  vols.     London,  1846.] 

Bellew,  H.  W.  Journal  of  a  Political 
Mission  to  AfghaniMtan  in  1857  under 
Major  Lumwicn.    Svo.    1862. 

[The  R41CCH  of  Af^hnniHtan,  l>eing  A 

Brief  Account  of  the  Princijuil  Nations 
inhabiting  thnt  C \mntrv.  Calcutta  and 
London,  1880.] 

fielon,  Pierre,  du  Mans.  Les  ObMirationi 
de  PlvKiovrs  Singularity^  et  ('hoses 
memoraV>los,  trouut^s  en  (Jrece,  Asio, 
ludee,  Egypto,  Arabie,  kc.  Sm.  4to. 
Paris,  15M. 

Bengal,  Detcriptive  Ethnology  of,  by  Col. 
E.  T.  Dalton.     Folio.    CiilcuttA,  1872. 

Bengal  Annual,  or  Literary  Keeiwake, 
1831-32. 

Bengal  Obituary.  Calcutta,  1848.  This 
was  I  lielievo  an  extended  edition  of  Do 
Kozario's  *  Complete  Monumental  Regis- 
ter,' Calcutta,  18ir>.  But  I  have  not 
been  able  to  recover  truce  of  the  lKX>k. 

Benioni,  (rirolamo.  The  Travels  of, 
(1542-56),  orig.  Venice,  1572.  Tr.  and  ed. 
by  Admiral  \V.  H.  Smyth,  IIak.  S<>c. 
1857. 

[Bemcattle,  J.  Voyage  to  China,  includ- 
ing a  Visit  to  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
2  vols.     Ix>ndon,  1850.] 

Beechi,  Padre.    S^^  Gk>oroo  Paramarttan. 

[Beyerid^,  H.  The  District  of  Rikarganj, 
its  History  and  Statistics.  London,  1876.] 

Bhotan  and  the  History  of  the  Dooar  War. 
By  Surgeon  Bennie,  M.D.    1866. 

Bird'i  Ouierat.  Tlie  Political  and  Statisti- 
cal History  of  (luzerat,  transl.  from  the 
Persian  of  AH  Mohammed  Khan.  Or. 
Tr.  Fund.    8vo.    1835. 

Bird,  Isabella  (now  Mrs.  Bishop).  The 
Golden  Chersonese,  and  the  Way 
Thither.    1883. 

Bird's  Japan.  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  J.  by 
Isabella  B.    2  vols.    1880. 

Birdwood  (Sir)  George,  C.S.I.,  M.D.  The 
Industrial  Arts  of  India.     1880. 

[ Report  on  The  Old  Records  of  the 

India  Office,  with  Supplementary  Note 
and  Api)endicos.  Second  Reprint. 
London,  1891. 

[ and   Foster,  W.    The  First  Letter 

Book  of  the  East  India  Comi)any, 
1600-19.    lyjndon,  1893.] 

[Blacker,  Lt.-Col.  V.  Memoir  of  the  British 
Army  in  India  in  1817-19.  2  vols. 
London,  1821. 

[Blanford,  W.  T.  The  Fauna  of  British 
India  :  Mammalia.    London,  1888-91. 

Blumentritt,  Ferd.  Vocabular  einzelner 
Ausdriicke  und  Redensarten,  welche 
dem  Spanischen  der  Philippinschen  In- 


sein  eigcnthlimlich  sind.    Dnick  von  Dr, 
Karl  Inckert  in  Leitmeritz.    1882. 

Bluteau,  Padre  D.  Raphael.  Vocabulario 
Portuguez  Latino,  Aulico,  Anatomioo. 
Architectonico,  (and  so  on  to  Zoologioo) 
.  .  .  Lisboa,  1712-21.  8  vols,  folio,  with 
2  vols,  of  Supplemento,  1727-28. 

Booarro.  Dec&da  13  da  Historia  da  India, 
comiKiKta  por  Antonio  B.  ( Published  by 
the  lioyal  Academy  of  Lisbon).    1876. 

Booarro.  Detailed  Report  (Portuguese) 
uiNm  the  Portuguese  Forts  and  Settle- 
nients  in  India,  MS.  transcript  in  India 
Office.  Ctoog.  Dept.  from  B.M.  Sloane 
MSS.  No.  197,  fol.  172  ji^y.    Date  1644. 

Booliarti  Hierosoicon.  In  vol.  i.  of  Opera 
Onmia,  3  vols,  folio.    Lugd.  Bat.  1712. 

Bock,  Carl.    Temples  and  Elephants.    1884. 

Bogle.    .»<>  Marlrhams  Tibet. 

Boileau,  A.  H.  £.  (Bengal  Engineers). 
Tour  through  the  Western  States  (»f 
Bajwara  inl835.    4to.    Calcutta,  1887. 

Boldensele,  Gulielmns  de.  Itinerarium 
in  the  Thfmuru*  of  CanUiui^  1604.  ▼, 
pt.  ii.  p.  95,  also  in  ed.  of  same  by 
Jiainaj/i'^  1725,  iv.  337 ;  and  by  C.  L. 
(sroteH*nd  in  Zfittchrijl  des  Histor. 
Vereins  fUr  Nieder  Sachsen,  Jahrgong 
1852.    Hannover,  1855. 

Bole  Pongis,  by  H.  M.  Parker.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1851. 

Bombay.  A  Descri])tion  of  the  Port  and 
Island  of,  and  Hist.  Account  of  the 
I'ransactions  l>etween  the  English  and 
P«)rtuguese  concerning  it,  from  the 
year  1661  to  the  present  time.  12mo. 
Vrinted  in  the  year  1724. 

[Bond,  E.  A.  Speeches  of  the  Manager  and 
Counsel  in  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
4  vols.     London,  1859-61.] 

Bongarsii,  (^esta  Dei  der  Francos.  Folio, 
llanoviae,  1611. 

Bontius,  Jacobi  B.  Hist.  Natural  et  Medic. 
Indiae  Orientalis  Libri  Sex.  Printed 
with  Piso,  q.v. 

[Bose,  S.  C.  The  Hindoos  as  they  are :  A 
Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Inner  Life  of  Hindoo  Society  in 
Bengal.     Calcutta,  1881. 

Bosquejo  das  Possessoes,  kc.    See  p.  809/>. 

[Boswell,  J.  A.  C.  Mamml  of  the  Nellore 
District.    Madras,  1887.] 

Botelho,  Simao.  Tombo  do  Estado  da 
India.  1554.  Forming  a  ])art  of  the 
Subsidies,  q.v. 

Bourchier,  Ck)l.  (Sir  Ctoorgc).  Eight 
Months'  Cami)aign  against  the  Bengal 
Sepoy  Army.    8vo.     London,  1858. 

Bowring,  Sir  John.  Tlie  Kingdom  and 
People  of  Slam.    2  vols.  8vo.    1857. 

Boyd,  Hugh.  The  Indian  01>server,  with 
Life,  Letters,  &c.  By  L.  D.  Campbell. 
London,  1798. 

Briggs,  H.  Cities  of  Gujaroshtra ;  their 
Toiiographv  and  Histor}*  Illustrated. 
4to.    Bombay^  1849. 
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Brlnr's  Firishta.  H.  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Mahomedan  Power  ia  India.  TraiiB- 
lated  from  the  Orig.  Pernan  of  Mahomed 
Kasim  Firishta.  By  John  Briggs,  Lieut- 
Col.  Madras  Army.    4  toIs.  8vo.    1829. 

[Brinekman,  A.  The  Rifle  in  Cashmere :  A 
Narrative  of  Shooting  Expeditions. 
London,  1862.] 

Brooks,  T.  Weights,  Measures,  Exchanges, 
&c.,  in  East  India.    Small  4to.    1752. 

Broome,  Capt.  Arthur.  Hist,  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Ben^^  Army.  8vo. 
1850.    Only  vol.  i.  published. 

Bron^hion,  T.  D.  Letters  written  in  a 
Mahratta  Camp  during  the  year  1809. 
4to.    1813.    [New  ed.  London,  1892.] 

Bmoe'i  Annals.  Annals  of  the  Honourable 
E.  India  Conapany.  (1600-1707-8.)  By 
John  Bruce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  3  vols. 
4to.    1810. 

Brugsch  Bey  (Dr.  Henry).  Hist,  of  Egypt 
under  ue  Pharaohs  from  the  Monu- 
ments.    E.T.    2nd  ed.    2  vols.  1881. 

Buchanan,  Claudius,  D.D.  Christian  Re- 
searches in  Asia.  11th  ed.  1819. 
Originally  pubd.  1811. 

Buchanan  Hamilton,  Fr.  The  Fishes  of 
the  Ganges  River  and  its  Branches. 
Oblong  folio.     Edinburgh,  1822. 

[ Also  Ke  Eastern  India. 

[Buchanan,  Dr.  Francis  (afterwards  Hamil- 
ton). A  Journey  .  .  .  through  .  .  . 
Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar  .  .  .  &c. 
3  vols.  4to.    1807.] 

Burckhardt,  J.  L.    See  p.  315a. 

Burke,  The  Writings  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund.  8  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1852. 

Burman,  The :  His  Life  and  Notions.  By 
Shway  Yoe.    2  vols.     1882. 

Bumes,  Alexander.  Travels  into  Bokhara. 
3  vols.    2nd  ed.    1835. 

[Bumes,  J.  A  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Scinde. 
London,  1831.] 

Bumouf,  Eugene.  .  Introduction  &  I'His- 
toire  du  Bouddhisme  Indien.  (Vol.  L 
alone  published.)    4to.    1844. 

Burton,  Capt.  R.  F.  Pilgrimage  to  El 
Medina  and  Mecca.    3  vols.    1855-56. 


[- 


-"—  Memorial  Edition.    2  vols.    London, 
1893.] 

—  Bdnde,  or  the  Unhappy  Valley.    2 
vols.    1851. 

—  Bind  Revisited.    2  vols.    1877. 
Camoens.     Os  Lunadcu,  Englished 


by  R.  F.  Burton.    2  vols.    1880.    And 
2  vols,  of  life  and  Commentary,  1881. 

Qoa  and  the  Blue  Mountains.    1851. 


[ The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights 

and  a  Night,  translated  from  the  Arabic 
by  Capt.  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  edited  by  L. 
C.  Smithers.    12  vols.    London,  1894.] 

Busbequii,  A.  Gislenii.    Omnia  quae  extant. 
Amstelod.  Elzevir.    1660. 


[Busteed,  H.  E.  Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta. 
Srd  ed.    Calcutta,  1857. 

[Buyers,  Rev.  W.  Recollections  of  Northern 
India.     London,  1848.] 

Cadamosto,  Luizde.  Nave^^io  Primeira. 

In  Collecyao  do  Noticiius  of  the  Aca- 
demia  Real  das  Sciencius.  Tomo  II. 
Lisboa,  1S12. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwartis  Bishop).  A 
Ccmiparatiye  Orammar  of  the  Dm- 
vidian  or  South  Indian  Kuniily  of  I^an- 
guages.     2nd  ed.  Revd.  and  Enlarged, 

Caldwell,  Right  Rev.  Bishop.  Pol.  and 
Gen.  History  of  the  District  of  Tinne- 
▼elly.     Madras,  1881. 

,  Dr.  R.  (now  Bishop).     Lectures  on 

Tinneyelly  Missions.  12mo.  London, 
1857. 

Ca'  Hasser.  Rcladone  di  Lionardo  in 
ArduTio  Storico  Italiano,  q.v. 

Cambridge,  R.  Owen.  An  Account  of  the 
War  in  India  between  the  (^nprlinh  and 
French,  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandcl 
(1750-1760).    4to.    1761. 

Cameron,  J.  Our  Tropical  Possessions  in 
Malayan  India.     18b5. 

Camdes,  Luiz  de.  Os  Lusiadas.  Folio  cd. 
of  1720,  and  Paris  cd.,  8vo.,  of  1817 
are  those  used. 

[Campbell,  Maj.-Gen.  John.  A  Person; 
Narrative  of  Tliirtecn  Years'  Survic 
among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondista' 
London,  1864. 

[Campbell,  Col.  W.   The  Old  Forest  Ran/ 
London,  1853.] 

Capmany,  Ant.  Memoriae  Hist,  sol 
Marina,  Cbmercio,  y  Artes  de  Bare 
4  vols.  4to.    Madrid,  1779. 

Cardim,  T.     Relation  de  la  Provf 
Japon,    du    Malabar,    &c.     (tr 
Portug.).    Toumay,  16^15. 

[Carw,   W.  H.     The  Good    Old 
ilonble.  John  Company.    2  vols. 
1882.] 

Carletti,  Francesco.     Ragionanr 

Fiorentino,  sopra  le  cose  da 
ne'  suoi  Viaggi,  &c.  (1594-lf 
published  In  Firenze,  1701. 
12mo. 
Camegy,  Patrick.     See  List  oj 

Carpini,  Joannes  de  Piano, 
lonim,  ed.  by  D'Avezac, 
Voyages  et  de  M€moires 
Geographic,  torn.  iv.     18 

Carraccioli.  C.    Life  of  Lor(' 
8vo.     No  date  (c.  1785). 
It    is    not    certain    ' 
ignoble  book,  but  the  ' 
been  in  India. 

Castanheda,   Fcmao  Lc 
do  descobriniento  e  r 
The    original    ef 
Coimbra,  1551-156' 
folio),  and  was  x^ 
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18S3  (8  Tols.  sm.  4to).  Thin  laxt  ed. 
is  used  in  (luotatioiu  of  the  I'ort.  text. 

Costanheda  wns  the  first  writer  on 
Indian  afTairH  (llaHto$a  A/ae/uuio^  llihl. 
Lnsit.f  ii.  |».  80.  See  aUo  Fiwmfi^, 
Biblififfruphoi  Ilirt.  Port.^  pp.  l(>ri-lC7). 

He  went  to  (ioa  in  1528,  and  died  in 
Portugal  in  ir>61). 

Cf>rtafl»llft  The  First  Booke  of  the  Ilis- 
torie  of  the  Diitcouerie  and  CVin'inont  of 
the  Eaut  India.*.  .  .  .  TranHld.  into 
English  by  N.  L.(itchfield),  Uentluiuan. 
4to.     London,  15H2. 

The  tranKlator  hiui  often  altero<l  the 
spelling  of  the  Indian  wordfi,  anti  hiM 
version  is  very  loose,  comftaring  it  with 
the  printed  text  of  the  Port,  in  the  e<l. 
of  1833.  It  is  iNMMiblc,  howwer,  that 
IJtchtield  had  tlio  first  cd.  of  the  first 
book  (IfiTil)  before  him,  whereas  the 
ed.  of  1833  is  a  reprint  of  1554.    (A.B.). 

Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither.  Bv  H. 
Yule,  Hak.  S(X7.  8vo.  2  vols.  (Con- 
tinuously Imaged.)    1866. 

[Catrou,  F.  F.  A  History  of  the  Mogul 
Dynasty  in  India.     London,  1826.] 

Cavenagh,  Lt.Ocn.  Sir  Orfcur.  BeminU- 
cenceeofun  Indian  Oflicial.    8vu.    1884. 

Ceylonese  Yocabnlary.  List  of  Native 
Words  commonly  occurring  in  Ofllicial 
Correspondence  and  other  Docunjents. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  (Government. 
Columbo,  June  1869. 

[Chamberlain,  B.  H.  Things  Jaimncsc, 
l>eing  Notes  on  Various  Subjects  con- 
nccte<i  with  Japan.  3rd  cd.  I>)udon, 
1898.] 

Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse.  Sevcnil  edi- 
tions are  quutc<l,  e.g.  Amsterdam,  4  vol.<<. 
4to,  1735  ;  by  Langlbs,  10  vols.  8vo.  1811. 

Chamock's  Hist,  of  Blarine  Architecture. 

2  vols.     1801. 

Charters,  kc  of  the  East  India  Company 
(a  vol.  in  In<lia  Office  without  clato). 

Chaudoir,  Ban)n  Stan.  Ai)en;u  sur  los  Mun- 
nai&i  Busses,  Ate.  4to.  St.  P<jtersl)ourg, 
1836-37. 

[Cheven,  N.  A.  A  Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence for  India.     Calcutta,  1^70. J 

Childere,  K.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Pali 
Language.     1875. 

Chitty,  S.  C.  The  Ceylon  Gazetteer.  Cey- 
lon, i8ai. 

Chow  Chow,  being  Selections  from  a  Journal 
kept  in  India,  &c.,  by  Viscountess  Falk- 
laml.    2  vols.    1857. 

Cieia  de  Leon,  Travels  of  Pedro.  Kd.  by 
C.  Markhani.     Hak.  Sw.     18t»l. 

Clarke,  C*apt.  H.  W.,  R.E.  Tmnslation  of 
the  Sikandar  N&ma  of  Nizuml.  Lon- 
don, li*f5l. 

Clavijo.  Jtinerairo  do  TArnVjassado  Espa- 
gnole  x\  Sainarcande,  in  1403-1406  (ori- 
ginal Spanish,  with  Kussian  version  by 
I.  Srezncvevsky).    St.  Petersburg,  1881. 

Embashv   of    Kuy  (Jon/iilez    de,    to 

the  Court' c»f  Timour.  K.T.  by  C. 
Markham.    Hak.  Soc.    1859. 


Cleirhom,  Dr.  Hugh.  Foreets  and  Gardens 
of  S.  India.     8vo.     1861. 

Coast  of  Coromandel :  Regulations  for  the 
Hon.  C-omp.'s  Black  Trooiw  on  the. 
1787. 

CobarmTiaa,  Tesoro  de  la  Lengua  Castellana 
o  EIspaAola,  compvesto  per  el  licenoiado 
Don  SclMstian  de.    Folio.   Madrid,  1611. 

Cocka,  Richanl.  Diary  of ,  Cape- 
Merchant  in  the  English  Factory  at 
Ja}kan  (first  published  from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  B.  M.  and  Admiriuty). 
touted  bv  Fkiward  Maunde  Thompaon, 
2  vols.     i\\K.  Soc.     1883. 

Cogan.    Set  Pinto. 

Colebrooke,  life  of,  forming  the  first  vol. 
of  the  collection  of  his  Essays,  by  hit 
son.  Sir  E.  Colebrooke.    1873. 

Collet,  S.  The  Brahmo  Yoar-Book.  Brief 
Records  of  Work  and  Life  in  the  Theistio 
Cliurches  of  India.     London,  1876  4077. 

Collin^TWOOd.  C.  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist 
on  Shores  and  Waters  of  the  China  Sea. 
8vo.     1868. 

Colomb,  C'apt.  R.N.  Slave-catching  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.    8vo.     1873. 

Colonial  Papers.    S^  Sainahnry. 

Comnetition- wallah,  Lettera  of  a  (by  G.  0. 

Trevelyan).     1864. 

Complete  Hiat.  of  the  War  in  India  (Tract). 
1761. 

Conti,  Nicolo.  Set  Poggioi ;  also  see  India 
in  the  ZVth  Century. 

[Cooper,  T.  T.  The  Mishmee  Hills,  an 
Account  of  a  Journey  made  in  an 
Att4rnipt  to  {penetrate  Thibet  from 
Assam,  to  oi>en  out  new  Rout<M  for 
Commerce.     London,  1873.] 

Cordiner,  Rev.  J.  A.  Description  of  Cey- 
lon, &c.    2  vols.  4to.     1807. 

Comwallis,  Correspondence  of  Charles, 
First  Man(uis.  Edited  by  C.  lioss.  3 
vols.     1859. 

Correa,  Caspar,  Lendaa  da  India  por. 
This  most  valuable,  interesting,  and 
doUtiled  chronicle  of  Portuguese  India 
was  not  published  till  in  our  own  day  it 
was  issued  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Lisbon— 4  vols,  in  7,  in  4to,  1858-1864. 
The  author  went  to  India  apparently 
with  Joi^o  de  Mcllo  in  1512,  and  at  an 
early  date  began  to  make  notes  for  his 
history.  The  latest  year  that  he  men- 
tions as  having  in  it  written  a  jwrt  of 
his  history  is  15*31.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

Most  of  the  quotations  frt>m  Correa, 
iKjgun  by  Burnoll  and  continued  b^  me, 
are  from  this  work  published  in  liisbon. 
Some  are,  however,  taken  fn>m  *'Tho 
Three  Voyages  of  Vaaco  da  Gama  and 
his  Viceroyalty,  from  the  Lendas  da 
India  of  CtasjMir  Correa,"  by  the  Hod, 
E.  J.  Stanley  (now  Ix)rd  *  Stanley  of 
Aldericy).    Hak.  Soc.    1869. 

Coryat,  T.  Cmdities.  Reprinted  from 
the  ed.  of  1611,     3  vols.  8vo.    U'v^^. 
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Conto,  Diogo  de.  The  edition  of  the  De- 
cadal da  Asia  quoted  habitually  is 
that  of  1778  (see  Bazrot).  The  4th 
Decade  (Couto's  first)  was  published 
first  in  1602,  fol. ;  the  5th,  1612 ;  the 
6th,  1614  ;  the  7th,  1616 ;  the  8th«  1673  ; 
5  books  of  the  12th,  Paris,  1645.  The 
9th  was  first  published  in  an  edition 
issued  in  1736  ;  and  120  pp.  of  the  10th 
(when,  is  not  clear).  But  the  whole 
of  the  10th,  in  ten  books,  is  included  in 
the  publication  of  1778.  The  11th  was 
lost,  and  a  substitute  by  the  editor  is 
given  in  the  ed.  of  1778.  Couto  died 
10th  Dec.  1616. 

Dialogo  do  Soldado  Pratioo  (written 


in  1611,  printed  at  Lisbon  under  the 
title  Observa^Ges,  &c.,  1790). 

Cowley,  Abraham.  His  Six  Books  of 
Plants.    In  Works,  folio  ed.  of  1700. 

Crawford,  John.  Deicriptiye  Diet,  of  the 
Indian  Islands  and  adjacent  countries. 
8vo.    1856. 

Malay   Diciionaxy,    A  Grammar 


and  Diet,  of  the  Alalay  Language. 
Vol.  i.  Dissertation  and  Grammar. 
Vol.  ii.    Dictionary.    London,  1852. 

—  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam 
and  Cochin  China.  2nd  ed.  2  vols. 
1838.    (First  ed.  4to,  1828.) 

Journal    of    an    Embassy    to  the 


Court  of  Ava  in  1827.    4to.    1829. 

[Crooke,  W.  The  Popular  Religion  and 
Folk-lore  of  Northern  India.  1st  ed. 
1  vol.  Allahabad,  1693  ;  2nd  od.  2  vols. 
London,  1896. 

[ The   Tribes   and    Castes    of    the 

North  -  Western  Provinces  and   Oudh, 
4  vols.    Calcutta,  1896.] 

Cunningham,  Capt.  Joseph  Davy,  B.E. 
History  of  the  Sikhs,  from  the  Rise  of 
the  Nation  to  the  Battles  of  the  Sutlej. 
8vo.    2nd  ed.    1853.    (1st  ed.  1849.) 

Cunningham,  Major  Alex.,  B.E.  Ladak, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical. 
8vo.    1854. 

Cunningham,  M.-Gen.,  R.E.,  C.S.I,  (the 
same).  Reports  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India.  Vol.  i.,  Simla,  1871. 
Vol.  xix.,  Calcutta,  1885. 

Cyclades,  The.  By  J.  Theodore  Bent.  8vo. 
1885. 


Dabistan,  The ;  or.  School  of  Manners. 
Transl.  from  the  Persian  by  Dovid  Shea 
and  Anthony  Troyer.    (Or.  Tr.  Fund.) 

3  vols.    Pans,  1843. 

D'Acunha,  Dr.  Gerson.  Contributions  to 
the  Hist,  of  In  do-Portuguese  Numie- 
matics.    4  fascic.    Bombay,  1880  tffjfj. 

Da  Qama.    See  Boteiro  and  Correa. 

D'Albuquerque,  Afonso.  Commentarios. 
Folio.    Lisboa,  1557. 

Commentaries,  transl.  and  edited 

by  Walter  de  Grey  Birch.    Hak.  Soc. 

4  vols.    1875-1884. 


Dalrymp^le,  A.  The  Oriental  Repertory 
(originally  published  in  nuin)>cr?<,  1791- 
97),  then  at  the  cxi>cnso  of  the  K.l.  Co. 
2  vols.  4to.     1808. 

Damiani  a  Gdes,  Dion^is  OTipuj'natio.  £d. 
1602. 

De  Bello  Cambaico. 

Chronica. 

Dampier's  Voyages.  (Colleotion  including 
sundry  others).  4  vols.  S\u.  liondon, 
1729. 

[Danyers,  F.  C,  and  Foster  W.  Letters 
received  by  the  E.  I .  I  'o.  f nini  its  Sorvantp 
in  the  East.    4  voIm.    I>i>ndon,  lJS9t)-1900.] 

D'Anville.  Eclaircissemens  sur  la  Carte  do 
rinde.     4  to.     Paris,  1753. 

Daxmesteter,  James.  Onnaul  et  Ahriman. 
1877. 

The  Zendavesta.     (Sacred  Books  of 

the  East,  vol.  iv.)    ISSO. 

Dayidson,  Col.  C.  J.  (Bengal  Eiifrineers). 
Diary  of  Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Upi)er  India.    2  vols.  8vo.     r:S43. 

Davies.  T.  Lewis  0.,  M.A.  A  Supple- 
mental English  Olossary.    bvo.    IbHl. 

Davis,  Voyages  and  Works  of  John.  Fxl. 
by  A.  H.  Markham.    Hak.  Soc.    1880. 

[Davy,  J.  An  Account  of  the  interior  of 
Ceylon.     London,  1821.  J 

Dawk  Bungalow,  ITie ;  or.  Is  his  appoint- 
ment pucka  ?     (By  (I.   O.   Trevel  van) 
In   Eraser's  Mag./ 1866,  vol.   Ixiii.   jv 
215-231  and  pp.  382-391. 

Day,  Dr.  Francifl.    The  Fishes  of  Id 
2  vols.  4to.     1876-1«78. 

De  Bry,  J.  F.  and  J.     "Indion  Orien 
10  iMirts,  1599-1614. 

The  quotations  from  thi.s  arc  < 
such  as  were  derived  through  it  \ 
Bumell  from  Linschoten,  Ijefore  ' 
a  copy  of  the  latter.     He  notes  f  r 
Butf/.    Univ.   that  Linschoten'.s 
altered  and  r6-arranged  in  De 
that  the  Collection  is  remar 
endless  misprints. 

De  Bussy,  Lettres  de  M.,  de  Lall 
Paris,  1766. 

De  Candolle,  Alphonse.  ( 
Plantes  Cultivees.    8vo.     P 

De  Castro,  D.  JoSo  de.  Prin 
da  Costa  da  India,  desde  < 
Segundo  MS.  Autografo. 

De  Castro.      Roteiro  de   D' 
Viagem  que  fizeram  os 
Mar  Koxo  no  Anno  de  15 

De  Gubematis,  Angelo.    ' 
giatori  Italiani  nellr 
Livomo,  1875.    12mo. 
vious  issue  containing 

De  la    Boullaye  -  le  -  G 

Observations  du  Seig 
Angevin.     Sm.   4to. 
2nd  ed.  1657. 

De  la  Loubire.    Histor 
byM.    E.T.    2     ' 
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IMk  TMnbt,  Huvo. 

OnbrniMlu.    Fktraooe,  1S7S. 
IMUTiU«,PMto.    TUtfids .ilPsl- 

tarfno,   dworitti,   <la~iil  medanuia  in 

IMUn   FunilUri   .   .   .   (1614  - 1830). 

OrifiullT  pnbluhed  >t  Rome,  166a53. 
A*  SditMm  quot«l  li  tluit  publuhud 

at   Brighloo   (Init   printwl  at   Turin), 

IMS.    3  ml*,  in  mull  Bto. 
[ Pnin)    Iha    O.E.   Tr.   ot  1604,  b* 

Q.   HBTon.     2  tqU.    sd.    bj   E.   Ony. 

Hal  Boo.     1801.] 
IMlini.    RaUtioo  de  llnaniiltiaii  da  Ook. 

1688.    AIM  E.T.,  Hull,  1S13. 
D*  Honlkrt,    H.      An  Eunt  uul  Curioui 

Burray  of  all  the  &ut  Indiw,  STsn  to 

Chatoo,  thgohisfscitisof  China,    t'olio. 

leiS.     (A  irorthleM  book.) 
Da    Kaifs,    Anttuio.      Tha    PbUipplBa 

laUnda,  ad.  br  Hon.  E.  J.   Stanley. 

HiK.8oa    im. 
(DMnn,  N.B.    DawriptiTa  Dictimarr  of 

BriSih  HaUjL    Londoii,  ISM.] 
DaOite,  Oarda.    ■SHOmrdft. 
Da  8hTi  SilTeatre.     Chreatoiaathie  Arabs. 

2ad  «d.    3  ToU.    Paris,  1826-27. 
DMldarl    P.    Ipalito.      MS.   tnuiHHpt  of 

bia  NarratJTB  of  a  randanae  in  Tibet, 

belonainf    to     the     Hakluyt     SodetJ. 

1714-17^. 
Dlaetonario  delta  Lensua  C»rt>llMia  oom. 

Sueeto   DOT   I'AcadeDiia   Real.     6  tuIi. 
ilia.     Madrid,  1726-1739. 
Dlot^ot  Words  uMd  in  the  Eaat  IndiM. 

Dial 

Aiugaba.     3  vole.  8vo.     itonn,  lSSl-62. 
DUauna,    nia.      (A   uoral,    by   Col.   O. 

Cbatney,  R.E.)    3  lola.    1S7G. 
DlpftTUwO.      The  DipaTamso :  edited  and 

tranalated  by  H.  Oldenberg.     London, 

1879. 
Dl^oml  AnU.    Sa  Asivl. 
Dlnm.    ITMTaUTa  of  tho 

India  which  terminated 

Tippoo  SutUn  in  17»2.    4to.    17B3. 
D'Obaami,    Bomn  C.      Hist,   dea  Hongola. 

La  Haye  et  AmaterdBm.     1834.     4  lols. 

Dam  Muul  of  Portu^l,  LeHar  of.    Rs- 

K'nt    of    old    Italian    Tendon,    by    A. 
mail.    1881. 

Also  Latin  in  QrynaaiU,  Notus  Orbis. 

Darn,  Bemhard.     Hiat,  of  tha   Afarhaiia, 

tmiuUted  from  tbo  Persian  ofNeamet 

Allah.     Id  Two   Purts.     4to.     (Or.   Tr. 

Fund.)    1829-1836. 

Doaabhai  Fmnji.      Hiit.  of   the  PanU. 

2  TOl8.  8vo.    1884. 
DortorafbU.    1881.    ,S«p.  833«. 

DowUa,  R«Td.  Cttrataira.  Chineso-Engliih 
Dictionary  of  tho  Vamaeular  or  Spoken 
Lanffunife  of  Amoy.  Imp.  8vo.  Lon- 
don,  1873. 

[DoturtM,  J.  Bombay  and  Western  India, 
a  foil.     London,  1898.] 


pQblidiad  by  De    DowaoB.    dHBlUob 


Don  and  tT'itlmnnii  qiowaire  dea  Uota 
EapagnoU  et  Portunii  deriffc  da 
rAi^.iwR.D.etW.H.P.  Sad  ad. 
Laide,  1889. 

OoatarilnnB.      Verklarsude  Ujat 

der  Nederlandaohe  Woordea  die  mil  hat 
Armbaoh,  Hebraeuwnb,  Chaldaeuwwh, 
Paniaoh,  an  Torkioh  afkonutig  BJn, 
door  R.  Doay.  S'  Oraranhan,  IBn. 
(TnwL)  ^ 

Supplement     ani     Diotionnairaa 

Arabes.     2  toIl  4to. 


R.  UluatnUona  of  tha  Oram- 
parta  of  UuiaratlM,  UaliTatlea, 
giih  Uinguaga*.     Folio.     Bom- 


r  Romi 


hen  9pr 


oXTwilh 


bay,  II 


)litical(E.  R&urtwiok). 
Dnboli.  Abb«  J.     Data,  of  tha  Chanotar, 

Uiumera,  Ac.,  of  the  People  ot  India. 

K.T.  from  French  MS.     4to.     1817. 
[DnSarln  and  Ara,   Uarchione«  of.     Our 

Viceregal  Lite  in  India.     New  edition. 

London,  1890.] 
DoiUL      A   ITaw  Diraoteiy  tor  the  Eait 

lodiee.     lAndon,  17S0. 
Dn  Taitn,  P.     Hirt.  QAi^rale  dea  Astlllaa 

Habit^ea  par  lee  Frsofoia.     PaHa,  1667. 

Eaatam  India.  The  Hiatory,  Antiquitiea, 
Topography  and  Statiatioa  of.  By  Mont- 
gomerr  Martin  (in  mality  compiled 
entirely  from  the  papers  ot  Dr.  Fnwcia 
BnchaiUUI,  ohose  name  doss  not  appear 
at  all  in  a  Tery  diffuse  title-page  \)  3 
toIl  Sto.    1838. 

Eohoei  ot  Old  Calcutta,  by  H.  E.  Busteed. 
Calcutta,  1882.   [3rded.  CalcutU,  1897.] 

[Edan,  Hon.  K  Up  the  Country.  2  Tola. 
London,  1866.] 

Edan,  R.  A.    Hlit.  of  TtwaajU,  &a. 

Jugge.     Small  4lo.     Ifi77. 
Edriil.    CMognphis.    {Fr.Tr.)parAmed6e 

Joubert.      2    Tola.     4to.      Paris,    """ 

(Soc.  de  (UogT.) 
[Edwardaa,   Major  H.   B.     A  Year  o 


.    2vola.    Londo 


, 1861. 


An  llluatraled  Haad 


[Egarton,  Hon.  W. 

book  of  Indian  Armn,  iwin^ 

and  Dewriptive  Catalogue  i 

e»hibited  at  "--  '--■■-  "-- 

don,  1880.] 
Elgin,    Lord.       Letters    and     Jon  mala    of 

Jamea  Eighth  Earl  of  E.     lidited  by  T. 

Wttlrond.     1872. 
Elliot.     The  Hiat    ot  India  as  told  by  its 

own  Hiatoriana.    Edited  from  the  Posth. 

Papera  of  air  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  J 

Prof.  John  DowBon. 

1877. 


n  Museum. 


8  yob.  8i 


Elliot, 


Walter.     Coina  of  S.    India, 

._..„.-^  to  tbo  new  ad.  of  Numiamats, 

OriontaUa,    BiA  ■jA'-aBini&V^wt  .>3»B\. 


.rK,  OF  BOOKSQVOrm 

■ K—   Gordon  »•  „, 


BTd»».  -'^^1  to  V7054  4!ifinV8.)  B*;.    **»•    \*  «.;   onto**  \^74-7«. 

I'S'edSSa  b,  »r.  W.  Bt.y  Voyage ^^  ^Ta«>>*n«»"'  ''^* 

"^v!r  8    'W.     i"t«rSenM«»^' ^  1  rot«t«./'*J'^2  vols-  »™-,7M 

S^«3..,     Viagpode»;^C^Um»f^^  ^Francis -<!»'"' 
d«  ^-^  Tn  Veneti*.  ^,6«2.-  \  ,^^   James  BaiU  «•  .  Rar* 

to"^^-  ^«.,anJo»mej.i»P^ 


» 


;:  Tr.  by  ^ 
^■Bii*^'*:   f^C^Ae  SAe'^A  "  j 
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oooiposlot  pelo  Dootor  Oarda  dm  Orta. 
PbTMO  del  Rei  Joio  r.  2»  adi^So. 
Luboa,1872. 

jPrtnted  naariy  p«|^  for  page  with  the 
onginal  edition,  which  wu  printed  at 
€k»  by  Joio  de  Eredem  in  1663.)  A 
moat  Talnable  book,  full  of  curious 
matter  and  good  aenae. 

<ainin  da  Taaaf.  ParticuUrit^  de  U  Re- 
tigioQ  Muaiumane  dans  I'Inde.  Paris, 
1851. 


Churdan,  In  my  Iiidiaa. 

^d  ed.    1878. 


By  Phil.  Kobinaoo. 


Oamiar,  Francia.  Voyaga  dX]qdorati<ni 
en  Indo-Ghine.  2  toIs.  4to  and  two 
atlaaea.    Paris,  1873. 

OUdamalatir.  Scriptorum  Arabum  de 
Rebos  Indicia  Loci  et  Opuacula  Inedita. 
Bonn,  1838. 

Qilaa,  Herbert  A.    Chinese  Sketchea.    1876. 

— — .    <Sm  Lid  qf  OUmarie$, 

QiU,  Gaptain  William.  The  BiTar  of 
Q<ddail  Sand,  The  NarratiTe  of  a 
ZooTDiby  through  China  and  Eastern 
Tibet  to  Burmah.  2  toIs.  8to.  1880. 
[Oondenaed  ed.,  London,  1888.] 

01ai|r,  Rot.  O.  R.  Mem.  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings.   StoIs.  8to.    1841. 

SeeMimro. 

Oloaaograjpliia,  by  T.  B.  (Blount).     Folio 

Omalia.    Baiaa  duroh  Siberien.    1778. 

Oodinho  da  Exadla.  Kalaca,  Llnde  Meri- 
dionale  et  le  Cathay,  MS.  orig.  auto- 
graphe  de,  reproduit  et  traduit  par 
L.  janasen.    4to.     Bruxelles,  1882. 

Ckxnroo  Parannattaii,  writtten  in  Tamil  by 
P.Beachi;E.T.byBabington.  4to.  1822. 

CkniTaa,  A.  de.  lomada  do  Arcebispo  de 
Goa,  D.  Frey  Aleixo  de  Menezea  .  .  . 
ouondo  foy  as  Sorras  de  Malabar,  kc. 
Sm.  folio.    Coimbra,  1606. 

[Oofar,  C.  E.  The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern 
India.     Madras,  1871.] 

Gorinda  Bimanta,  or  the  History  of  a 
Bengal  RlQyat.  Bv  the  Rev.  L^  Beh^ri 
Day,  Chinsurah,  Bengal.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1874. 

Oxabam,   Ifaria.    Journal  of  a   Residence 
in  India.     4to.     Edinburgh,  1812. 
An  excellent  book. 

Oraingar,  James.  The  Sugar-Cane,  a  Poem 
in  4  books,  with  notes.    4to.     1764. 

Oramatica  Indoatana.    Roma,  1778. 
See  p.  4176. 

Orand  Maater,  The,  or  Adventures  of  Qui 
Hi,  by  Quiz.    1816. 

One  dl  those  would-be  funny  moun- 
tains of  doggerel,  begotten  by  the  success 
of  Dr  Syntax,  and  similarly  illustrated. 

Orani,  Colesworthy.     Rural  Life  in  Bengal. 
Letters  from  an  artist  in  India  to  his 
Sisters  in  England.    [The  author  died  in 
Odcutta,  1883.]    Large  8vo.    1860. 

Oxaat,  Gen.  Sir  Hope.  Incidents  in  the 
Sepoy  War,  1857-58.     London,  1873. 


Qraiii-Diiff,  Mount-Stewart  Elph.  Notea  eff 
an  Indian  Journey.    1876. 

Gxaatbad,  Herrey.  Letters  written  during 
the  Siege  of  Delhi.    8to.    1858. 

[Gribbla,  J.  D.  B.  Manual  of  Coddasak. 
Madras,  1875. 

[QTiaraon,  G.  A.  Bihir  Ptesant  lif^  Cal- 
cutta, 1885. 

[Oxigg,  H.  B.  Manual  of  the  Nilagiri  Dia- 
trict.     Madraa,  1880.] 

Ofoanaraldt.  Notes  on  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, ko.  From  Chinese  aouroea. 
BaUvia,  1876. 

Groaa,  Mr.    A  Voyaga  to  the  Eaai  Indiaa, 
kc.  kc.    In  2  vols.    A  new  edition.  1772» 
The  first  edition  seems  to  have  been 
tub.   in  1766.      I  have  never  seen  it. 
The  1st  ed.,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy, 
IS  dated  1757.] 

[Orowaa,  F.  S.  Mathur<,  a  District  Memoir. 
3rd  ed.     Allahabad,  1883.] 

Gnarraixo,  Feman.  Raladon  Annual  de 
las  cosas  que  han  hecho  los  Padres  de  la 
Comp.  de  J.  ...  en  (1)600  y  (1)601, 
traduzida  de  Portuguez  par  Cola^. 
Sq.  8vo.     Valladolid,  1604. 

Qnnderi,  Dr.  Malay&lam  and  English 
Dictionary.     Mangalore,  1872. 

Haafhar,  M.  J.  Voyagaa  dans  la  Peninsula 
Occid.  de  I'Inde  et  dans  I'lle  de  Ceilan. 
Trad,  du  Hollandois  par  M.  J.  2  vola. 
8vo.     Paris,  1811. 

[Hadi,  S.  M.  A  Monograph  on  Dyes  and 
Dyeing  in  the  North- Western  Provinces 
and  Oudh.     Allahabad,  1896.] 

Hadlay.  See  under  Moon,  Tha,  in  the 
Glossary. 

Haackal,  Ernest.  A  Visit  to  Ceylon.  E.T. 
by  Clara  Bell.     1883. 

Haax,  David.  Dietionarium  Malaico-Lati- 
num  et  Latiao-Malaicum.    Romae,  1631. 

HaJJi  Baba  of  Ispahan.  Ed.  1835 and  1851. 
Originally  pubd.  1824.     2  vols. 

in  England.     Ed.  in  1  vol.  1835  and 

1850.     Originally  pubd.  1828.     2  vols. 

Hakluyt.  The  references  to  this  name  are, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  to  the 
reprint,  with  many  additions,  in  5  vols. 
4to.     1807. 

Several  of  the  additions  are  from 
travellers  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Richard  Hakluyt,  which  gives  an  odd 
aspect  to  some  of  the  quotations. 

Halhed,  N.  B.  Coda  of  Gentoo  Laws.  4to. 
London,  1776. 

Hall,  Fits  Edward.     Modem  English,  1873. 

TTufwIlti^Wj  Alexander,  Captain.  A  New 
Account  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  original  publication  (2  vols.  8vo.) 
was  at  Edinburgh,  1727  ;  again  pub- 
lished, London,  1744.  I  fear  the  quota- 
tions are  from  both ;  they  differ  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  pagination.  [Many 
of  the  references  have  now  been  checked 
with  the  edition  ol  Vl^.\ 
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Hamilton,  Walter.  mndosUui.  Oeog^phi- 
cal,  StatistaoftI,  and  Historical  Deacrip- 
tion  of  Hindustan  and  the  Adjacent 
Ooontries.    2  vols.  4to.    London,  1820. 

Hammar-Piirgitall,  Joaeph.  Oeschicbte 
derGoldenen  Horde.    8to.    Pesth,  1840. 

Hanlrary  and  Flfteklger.  Phannaco^ra* 
phia:  A  Hist,  of  the  Principal  Drags 
of  Vegetable  Origin.  Imp.  8to.  1874. 
niere  has  been  a  2nd  ed. 

Hanwaj,  Jonas.  Hist.  Aoc.  of  the  British 
Trade  oyer  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a 
Journal  of  TtaTels,  kc,  4  vols.  4to. 
1753. 

[Haroonri,  Gapt.  A.  F.  P.  The  Himalayan 
Districts  of  Kooloo,  Lahoul,  and  Spiti. 
London,  1871.] 

Har^,  Rerd.  Spence.  Bfanual  of  Bod- 
dniim  in  its  Modern  Development. 

The  title-page  in  my  copy  sajs  1860, 
but  it  was  ftrrt  published  in  1853. 

Hairington,  J.  H.  Elementary  Anabriis 
ofuie  Laws  and  Regulations  enacted  by 
the  G.-O.  in  C.  at  F^rt  William.  8  toIs. 
folio.    1805-1817. 

Haiur»  Martin.  Eataji  on  the  Sacred 
Language,  Writings,  and  Religicm  of 
the  Pkursis.    8to.    1878. 

HaTart,  Daniel,  M.D.  Op-  en  Ondeigang 
ran  Ooromandel.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1693. 

Hawkilli.  The  Hawkins'  Voyages.  Hak. 
Soc.    Ed.  by  C.  Markham.    1878. 

Haber,  Bp.  Reginald.  HarratlTa  of  a 
Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinoee 
of  India.    3rd  ed.    3  toIs.    1878. 

But  most  of  the  quotations  are  from 
the  edition  of  1844  (Colonial  and  Home 
Library).    2  toIs.    Double  columns. 

HedgM,  Diaiy  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William,  in  Bengal,  &c.,  1681-1688. 

The  earlier  quotations  are  from  a  MS. 
transcription,  by  date  ;  the  later,  paged, 
from  its  sheets  printed  by  the  Hak.  Soc. 
(stUl  unpublished).  [Issued  in  2  toIs., 
Hak.  Soc.  1886.J 

Hahii,  V.  Kultniyflanami  und  Hanathiera 
in  ihren  Uebergang  aus  Asian  nach 
Griechenland  una  lUlien  so  wie  in  das 
abrige  Europa.    4th  ed.    Berlin,  1883. 

Heidaii,  T.    Verraeriyke  Schipbreuk,  1675. 

Herbari,  Sir  Thomas.  Some  Yeares 
IVarela  into  Dirers  Partm  of  Asia  and 
Afrique.  Rerised  and  Enlaived  by  the 
Author.  Folio,  1638.    Also  3rd  ed.  1665. 

Harklota,  G.  B.  Qanoon-e-IalaiiL  1832. 
2nd  ed.    Madras,  1863. 

Heylin,  Peter.  CkMmographie,  in  4  Books 
(paged  as  sep.  Tolumes),  folio,  1652. 

Heyna,  Benjamin.  Ttaota  on  India.  4to 
1814. 

Hodgaa,  William.  Travels  in  India  during 
the  Tears  1780-83.    4to.    1793. 

[Hoay,  W.  A  Monograph  on  Trade  and 
Manufactures  in  Northern  India, 
Lucknow.    1880.] 

Hofltaiaiatar.    TtaTtla.    1848. 


Holland,   Philemon.    The  Historie  of   tht 

World,  commonly  called  The  Natrrall 
Historie  of  C.  PliniTB  SecrndTi.  .  .  . 
Tr.  into  Eng'liiOi  by  P.  H.,  Doctor  in 
Physic.    2  vols.     Folio.     London,  1001. 

Holwall,  J.  Z.  Interesting  HiaUvioal 
Eranta  Relative  to  the  Prorinoe  <A 
Bengal  and  the  Empire  of  Indoetan,  kc 
Part  I.    2nded.    1766.     Part  n7l7«7. 

Hookar  (Sir)  Joe.  Dalton.  Himalayan 
Journals.  Notes  of  a  Naturalist^  kc 
2  ToU.     Ed.  1855. 

[Hoola,  E.  Madras,  Mysore,  and  the  Sooth 
of  India,  or  a  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  to  those  Countries  from  1820 
to  1828.     London,  1844.] 

Honbni^li'i    India    Dixaotory.     Variooa 

editions  have  been  used. 

Hontman.  Voyage.  See  Spialbar^fan.  I 
believe  this  is  m  the  same  collectioik. 

Hnc  at  Oabet.  BonTanira  d'un  Voyage 
dans  la  Tartaric,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Cnine 

rndant  les  Annies  1844,  1845,  et  1846. 
vols.  8vo.     Paris  1850.    rE.T.  by  W. 
Haslitt.    2  vols.     London,  1852.] 

[Hfkgal,  Baron  Charles.  Travels  in  Kashmir 
and  the  Panjab,  with  notes  by  Major 
T.  B.  Jervis.     London,  1845. 

[Hnghaa.  T.  P.  A  Dictionary  of  Islam. 
London,  1885.] 

Hnlaina.     Collection  of  Voyages,  1602-1628. 

Hnm&ylln.  Private  Hem.  of  the  Emperor. 
Tr.  by  Major  C.  Stewart.  (Or.  IV 
Fund.)    4to.     1832. 

Hnmboldt,  W.  von.  Die  Kawi  Spracb 
auf  der  Insel  Java.  3  vols.  4to.  Berlii 
1836-38. 

Hnntar,  W.  W.   Oriaaa.   2  vols.  8vo.   187 

Hyda,  Thomas.    Syntagma  Dissertatioau' 
2  vols.  4to.     Oxon.,  1767. 

Hydnr  Naik,  Hist,  of,  by  Meer  Huts 
Ali  Khan  Kinnani.     Ird.    by  Col. 
Miles.     (Or.  Tr.  Fund).     8vo.     1845 

[Ibbetaon,   D.  C.   J.      Outlines  of  Pa 
Ethnography.    Calcutta,  1883.] 

Ibn    Baithar.      Hell    und    Nahrung 
von   Abu   Mohammed    Abdallah 
bekannt  unter  dem  Namcn  Ebn  1 
(Germ.  Transl.  by  Dr.  Jos.  v.  Sontl 
2  vols,  large  8vo.     Stuttgart,  18^ 

Ibn    Batata.      Voyages    d'Ibn    F 
Texte       Arabe,       accompagn 
Traduction  par  C.   De  Fr^r 
Dr.    B.    R.    Sanguinetti    (S 
atique).     4  vols.     Paris,  18f 

Ibn  Khallikan's  Bio^phical 
Tr.  from  the  Arabic  by  Ban 
de  Slane.     4  vols.  4to.     Par 

India  in  the  XVth  Century, 
of  Narratives  of  Voyages 
Edited  by  R.   H.   Major 
Hak.  Soc.    1857. 

Indian  Adminiatration  of 
borough.  Ed.  by  Lord  Cr 
1874. 
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Indian  Anttqutry,  Hie,  a  Journal  of  Orien- 
tal Research.  4to.  Bombay,  1872,  and 
■uooeeding  yean  till  now. 

Indian  Voealmlazy.    See  LUt  qf  Olouarxe$, 

laMmm  of  a  Nabob.  Br  H.  F.  Thompeon. 
&e  under  Vabob  in  Olossabt. 

Ilidori  HIapalonaia  Opera.  Folio.  Piiris, 
1601. 

Itm,  Edward.  A  Vojago  from  England  to 
India  in  the  year  1764,  kc,  4to.  London, 
1778. 

Jaoqnomont  Victor.  Cocreopondanoo  areo 

aa  FamiUe,  Ac.  (1828-32).  2toU.   Paria, 
1882. 

(English  Translation.)    2  toU.    1834. 

Jacor,  F.  Ost-Indische  Handwerk  und 
Oewerbe.    1878. 

Jahangniar,  Mem.  of  the  Emperor,  tr.  by 
Major  D.  Price  (Or.  Tr.  Fund).  4to. 
1829. 

Jal,  A.  ArohMogie  Navalo.  2  vols,  large 
8to.    P^  1840. 

Jl^ian.  A  Cbllectton  of  Documents  on 
Japan,  with  comment,  by  Thomas 
RundaU,  Esq.     Hak.  Soc.     1850. 

Jazrio,  P.  (S.J.).  Renim  Indicarum 
Thoaanma.  8  toIs.  12mo.  Coloniae, 
1615-16. 

JonUna,  E.    The  Coolie.    1871. 

Jardon'a  Bizda.  The  Birds  of  India,  being 
a  Natural  Hist,  of  all  the  Birds  known 
to  inhabit  Continental  India,  kc,  Cal- 
cutta, 1862. 

The  quotations  are  from  the  Edition 
issued  by  Major  Qodwin  Austen.  2  vols, 
(in  3).    Calcutta,  1877. 

Maininali.    The  Mammals  of  India, 

A  Nat.  Hist,  of  all  the  Animals  known 
to  inhabit  Continental  India.  By  T.  C. 
Jerdon,  Surgeon-Major  Madras  Army. 
London,  1874. 

[Johnion,  D.  Sketches  of  Field  Sports  as 
followed  by  the  Natives  of  India. 
London,  1822.] 

Joiniille,  Jean  Sire  de.  Hilt,  de  Saint 
Lonia,  kc.  Texte  et  Trod,  par  M.  Natalis 
de  WaiUy.    Large  8vo.     Paris,  1874. 

Jones,  Mom.  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Correspondence  of  Sir  William.  Bv 
Lord  Teignmouth.  Orig.  ed.,  4to.,  1804. 
That  quoted  is— 2nd  ed.  8vo.,  1807. 

Jordanni,  Friar,  Mirabilia  Descripta 
(c.  1828).    Hak.  Soc.    1868, 

J.  Ind.  Arch.  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, edited  by  Logan.  Singapore, 
1847,  ieqq. 

Jnlien,  Stanislas.    See  PMorina. 


Xaempfor  Enffelbert.  Hist.  Naturelle, 
Civile  et  Ecclesiastique  du  Japon.  Folio. 
LaHaye.     1729. 

— ^— -  Am.  Ezot.  Amcenitatum  Exoti- 
corum  .  .  .  Fasciculi  V.  .  .  .  Auctore 
Engelberto  Ksempfero,  D.  Sm.  4to. 
Lemgovise,  1712. 


XboMh  AbdnllniirMm,  Mem.  of,  tr.  by 
Oladwin.    Gkilcutta,  1788. 

Kinlonhi  A.  A.  Large  Game  Shooting  in 
Thibet  and  the  N.W.P.  2ad  Series. 
4to.    1870. 

Xinnair,  John  Maodooald.  Geogr.  Memoir 
of  the  Panian  Empirt.    4to.    1818. 

[Kiplina,  J.  L.  Beast  and  Man  in  India, 
a  Popular  Sketch  of  Indian  Animals 
in  their  Relations  with  the  People. 
London,  1892.] 

Kirohar,  Athan.  China  Monumentia,  kc. 
ninatrata.    FoUo.    Amstelod.    1667. 

Kixkpatriok,  Col.  Aooount  of  VapanL 
4to.    1811. 

Klamoib,    Jules.     MagaaJw    Aaialiqna. 

2  vols.  8vo.    1825. 

Knoz,  Robert.  An  Historical  Relation  of 
the  Island  of  Coflon  in  the  East  Indies, 
ko.    Folio.    London,  1681. 

Knuilbaah,  The  (By  J.  B.  Fraser).  8  vols. 
1828. 

La  GroM,  M.  V.    Hiat.  dn  Cbriatianiama 

dee  Indes.     12mo.    A  la  Haye,  1724. 

La  Roqna.  Voyage  to  Arabia  the  Happy, 
ko.  E.T.  London,  1726.  (French 
orig.    London,  1715.) 

La  Boniaa,  DiotionnalTO  UniTanal  du 
XIX*  SiMe.    16  vols.  4to.    1864-1878. 

Lana'i  Modam  EfTptiana,  ed.  2  vols.  1856. 

Da,  ed.  1  vol.  8vo.    1860. 

Arabian  Nighta,  8  vols.  8va    1841. 

[Le  Fann,  H.  Manual  of  the  Salem  District. 
2  vols.     Madras,  1883.] 

Leland,  C.  G.  Pidgin-English  Sing-song, 
16mo.     1876. 

[Leman,  G.  D.  Manual  of  the  Ganjam 
District.     Madras,  1882.] 

LembranQa  de  Cousas  da  India  em  1525, 
forming  the  last  part  of  Babaidiot,  q.v. 

Letter  to  a  Propriator  of  the  E.  India 
Company.     (Tract.)    1750. 

Letten  of  BimpUn  the  Booond  on  the  Trial 
of  Warren  Hastings.     London,  1791. 

Letten  Ihmi  Madras  during  the  yean  1886- 
1839.  By  a  Lady.  [Julia  Charlotte 
Maitland.]    1843. 

Lettras  Edifiantao  et  Curieuses.  1st  issue  in 
34Recueils.  12mo.  1717  to  1774.  2nd 
do.  re-arranged,  26  vols.     1780-1783. 

LoTinclavins.  Annales  Sultanorum  0th- 
manidarum.     Folio  ed.  1650. 

An  earlier  ed.  4to.  Francof.  1588,  in 
the  B.  M.,  has  autograph  notes  by  Jos. 
Scaliger. 

Lewin,  Lt.-Col.  T.  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel, 
or  How  I  helped  to  Govern  India.  8vo. 
1885.     An  excellent  book. 

[ The  Wild    Races  of  South-Eastem 

India.    London,  1870.] 

Lojrden,  John.  Poetical  Remains,  with 
Memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Rev.  J.  Morton. 
London,  1819. 

(Bumell  has  quoted  from  a  re] 
CsJcutta  of  the  L\{«,  \%7&.\ 
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Ufa  in  Um  MofoMll,  by  ui  Ex-Cinliiu.  ■'Cxliidle, J. W.  Andantlnduudaaonbtd 
Svola.    8to.    1878.                     ,  .._  ^. ._.._...... .-         .~-. 

Ug^t  of  AMitt,  or  tbe  Oraet  Reoundiition. 
Ai  told  id  Tena  by  an  Indiui  Buddliiat. 

B;  Edwin  Aiiwld.    1879.  | 

UadMV*>  Utm  of  Tha,  or  a  Mom.  oTtha „ 

I*rdUDd«y.    8to1»8to.    I8*».  ^heFirhBriii  of  tbe  Bombay  IWidaDCT 
Un^oton.      M"rt  of  the  quotabone  are  (preparad  for  tbe  great  FiAeriaa  Eihi- 

trocn   the    old    EEgliah    veraon :    lohn  iatioD  of  1883). 

"Tiaheo  Tan  Linscbo(«Q.  bia  I>Jaooun 

Voyages  into  Ye  Eaat«  and   Weato  ' 
■  udiei.      Printed   at    London  bv   lohn 
Wolfe,  169B— either  from  the  hhick-lettar  1»C. 

folio,  or  from  the  reprint  for  the  HaK.  HMboula.      Storms    and    Snnahiiis    of  a 
Soc.  (2  Tols.  1885),  edited  by  Hr.Burnelt  Soldier's    life.       Bj   Hra.    ColiD   Hao- 

and  Ur.  P.  Tiale.    If  not  epecitled,  the;  kenoa.     2  vols.  8*o.     18S2. 

are  from  the  former.  r life  in  the  MiMion,  the  Camp,  and 

The  origioal   Dutch  a:    ''Ittnerane  the  Zentoi,  or  Bix  Yean  in  India.     2Dd 

Voyage  oftorScbipTaert  ran  Jan  Huygon  ^.    London.  1864,1 

™n  Linachoton.      To  rAmstelrodam,  -,    , .     _  „  ,^_      r.         n.^  i 

of.     By   H.    H.   WilioD.      2  Tola.   sVo. 

Calcutta,  1828. 


of'^oy 


1698. 

to!"i873'-74"  a"^" 


UtM,  E.     Diet,  de  lu  I^nEUe  Franc 
■       ■      '        ■     .ndlrol.     Sci 


1877. 
Uvroa  daa  MonoSaa.    (Collecfao  de  Uonu. 

mentoa  Ineditos).     Pabld.  by   R.    Aca. 
demy  of  LiiboD.     4to.     liabon, '""" 


MaeUntoah,  (^pt.  A.  An  Aooonnt  of  the 
Orisin  and  Preaant  Condition  of  the 
Tribe    of    Ramoonei,   ke.      Bombay, 


'oU.     London,  1840.]  M»nl.minaii.   J.   F.     An  Inqtury  into  the 


Loekyer,    Charles.     ._ 

iWe  in  India,  ko.     London,  1711. 


origin  of  tbe  form  of  Capture  in  Mar- 
riage CeremonieB.    Edinbargh,  1B8S. 


[LOBU,    W.      Malabo-,    3    yob.     Madras,  f^'^'^H"'™*^'-  *'   "v    '^'  ^KS^ 

^^1M7»1  1                                        •—  -^  of  tbe  Golden  Cheraoneee.  Londtai,  1876.] 

Long,    Be.,   Jamo..      Selections  from   Un-  McH»lr,  Major.  Pe™k  and  the  M Jay-- 1878. 

published  Rooords  of  Government  (Fort  M«dnw,   or   Fort  St.   Oeoroa.      Dialogoai 

William)  for  the  yeara  1748-1767.     Cal-  written    originally    in    the    Uamm  a 

cutta,  1869.  Gentou  language.    By  B.  S.  V.    Halle, 

hoti.     Display  of  two  forraigne  Secta  in  "*"■    C""""")- 

tbe  Eait  Indies.    I.  A  Disoouerie  of  tbe  Maffmt,  Joannes   Petrus^  E.    B.  J.     Hia- 

aeet  of  the  Banians,     2,  The  Religion  toriarum   Indiearum    Ubri   XVI.      Ed. 

of  the  Persees.    8m,  4to,    1030.  Vienna,  17&1. 

Lowe,  Lieut  C.  R.     History  of  the  Indian    also    Seleotanim     Epistolamm    ei 

NaTy.     2  Tole.  8to.     1877.  India  Libri    IV.      Folio.      (Hiat.    firrt 

Lnbboek,  Sir  John.    Origin  of  Cirilisation.  P"*^"  "  ^'"■'".  "588). 

1870.  KaJna,  Sir  Henry  S.    Village  Commmiitiea, 

Lneou,   P.  JoSo  de.     Hist   da   Vida  do  ^"^  **■    '*^*'- 

Padre  F.  de  Xarier.  Folio,   Iisbon,1800.     Early  History  ot  Institntjona.    1S7G. 

Lndol^int,     Job.      Historia     Aethiopica  KakrliL    Hiat.  des  Boltans  Hamlouks  dt 

Frauoof.  ad  MooDum.    Folio.    1681.  I'Egypte  nr  .  .  .  timd.  par  H.  Qnatra- 
mtre.    (Or.  Transl.  FuDd).    3  <P(da.  4to. 

_          _  ^                 _     _  1837-184Z 

t.,  1715. HalMK  ConqnUtadA  palo  Oranda  Af.  de 

UtfQlUh.      Autobiog.    of   a   Habomsdan  Alboqnerque.    A  Poem  by  Fr.  de  Ba  de 

Gentleman.     Ed.  by  E.   B.  Etatwick.  Menoaes,    4to.    1684. 

1857.  Ihloolm,  Sir  John.     Hiat  of  Oentral  India. 
lit  ed.   1B23;    2nd,    1824;    3r1,    1832. 
2  Tola, 
_          Hiat.  of  Peraia.     3  Tola.  4to.     1816. 

lS29.  [Newed.    2nds.    1829.] 

■eCrindla,  J.  W.  Ancient  India  aadeacribed    Life  of  Robert,  I^ird  CUra.    3  role. 

byHegasthenesandArrian.   8io.   1877.  1836. 
Transl.  of  the  Periplns  Haria  Ery-  Haloolni'i  AnMdotaa  of  tbe  Hanners  and 

thraai,  and  of  Arrian's  Voyage  of  Near*  Customs  of  London  dnibig  tba  IStli  Cen- 

chua.    1879.  tnry.    4to.    1808. 
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VoTages  and  Trarela  of  J.  A., 
into  the  E.  indies,  E.T.    1668.    Folio. 

IbBBiag.    ^  Kazkham'i  Tibtt. 

Manual  on  Brvua  Iiuitniei9io  que  eenie  por 
Uto  D'm  Crianfas,  que  Aprendem  Ler, 
e  oom^m  reiar  nas  Eecholas  Portu- 
gnens,  que  afio  em  India  Oriental ;  e 
eepedalmente  na  Costa  dos  MaUbaros 
que  se  chama  Coromandel.  Anno  1713. 
(In  Br.  Museum.  No  place  or  Printer. 
It  IS  a  Protestant  work,  no  doubt  of  the 
first  Danish  missionaries  of  the  8.  P.O. 
It  contains  a  prayer  "A  orafSo  por 
a  Illustrissima  Companhia  da  India 
Oriental.") 

Kamial  of  tlit  Oeology  of  India.  Lane 
8to.  2  parts  bv  Medlicott  and  Blanfoi^. 
Calcutta.  1879.  Part  3  by  V.  Ball, 
M.A.    Economic  Oeology,  1881. 

Karool  Dorie.  DicUonnaire  Etymologique 
des  Mots  d'origine  orientale.  In  the 
Supplemental  Vol.  of  Littr^.    1877. 

Xarini.  Hist.  Nouuelle  et  Cmevse  des 
Rovaumes  de  Tunquin  et  de  Lao.  Trad- 
deVltalien.    Paris,  1666. 

Marino  Sanndo.  Secretorum  Fidelium 
Cnuns.  See  Booganiiui,  of  whose  work 
it  forms  the  2nd  part. 

Martrhain,  C.  R.,  C.B.  Travels  in  Peru 
and  India.    1862. 

Clarijo.    Narr.  of  Embassy  of  Buy 

Oonialez  de  C.  to  the  Court  of  Timour 
(1403^).  Tra.  and  Ed.  by  C.  R  M. 
Bak.  Soc.    1859. 


[ 


— *•  Tibet.  Narrative  of  the  Mission  of 
O.  Bogle  to  Tibet ;  and  of  the  Journey 
of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa.  8vo. 
1876. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Indian  Surreys. 


2nd  ed.    London,  1878.] 

Kannol,  El  Veedor  Lvys  de.  Descripcion 
General  de  Africa;  Libro  Teroero,  y 
Segundo  Volumen  de  la  Primera  (larte. 
En  Oranada,  1573. 

Ham.  Kata-Kata  Malayon,  ou  Kecueil 
dee  Mots  Malais  Fran^isdi,  par  Avis- 
Marre  (Ext.  from  Compte  Rendu  du 
Oongr^  Prov.  des  Orientalistes).  Paris. 
1876. 

Waradan,  W.  Memoirs  of  a  Malayan 
Family,  transl.  from  the  original  by, 
(O.  T.  F.).     1830. 

Hiatory  of  Somatra.    2nd  ed.    4to. 

1784  ;  3rd  ed.    4to.    1811. 

Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Lan- 
guage.    In  two  Ports.     4to.     1812. 

A  Brief  Mem.  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 
ings.    Written  by  Himself .    4to.    1838. 

Maztines  de  la  Pnente.  Compendio  de  los 
Descubrimentofi,  Conquistas  y  Guerras 
de  la  India  Oriental  y  sus  Islas.  Sq. 
Bto.     Madrid,  1681. 

[Maaon,  F.  Burmah,  its  People  and 
Natural  Productions.     Rangoon,  1860. 

[Maaparo,  G.  The  Dawn  of  Cirilisation. 
EJgypt  and  Chaldaea.  Ed.  by  A.  H. 
Sayce.     London,  1894.] 


'ndi.  Ma^oudi,  Les  Prairies  d'Or.  par 
Barbier  de  Meynard  et  Pavet  de  Cour- 
teille.    9  rols.  8to.     18611877. 

[Matoar,  S.  The  Land  of  Charity:  A 
DescriptiTe  Account  of  TraTancore  and 
its  People.    London,  1871.] 

Matthioli,  P.  A.  Commentary  on  Dios- 
corides.  The  edition  chiefly  used  is  an 
old  French  tranji.    Folio.     Lyon,  1560. 

ManndaYille,  Sir  John.  Ed.  by  HaUiweU. 
8to.     1866. 

Max  Haralaar  door  Multatuli  (E.  Douwes 
D^kker).  4th  ed.  Amsterdam,  1875.^ 
This  is  a  novel  describing  Society  in 
Java,  but  especially  the  abuses  of 
rural  administration.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  c.  I860,  and  made  a 
great  noise  in  Java  ana  the  mother 
country.  It  was  translated  into 
English  a  few  years  later. 

[Mayna,  J.  D.  A  Treatise  on  Hindu  Law 
and  Custom.    2nd  ed.    Madras,  1880.] 

Mohren,  M.  A.  F.  Blanuel  de  la  Cosmo- 
graphie  du  Moyen  Ase  (tr.  de  I'Arabe 
deChemseddlnlHmichql).  Copenhague, 
&c.    1874. 

MamoiTB  of  the  SoTolntion  in  BengaL 

(Tract.)    1760. 

Mandoia,  Pftdre  Jmin  Gonsales  de.  The 
work  was  first  published  at  Rome  in 
1 585 :  Historia  de  las  oossas  mas  notables, 
Ritos  y  Costumbres  del  Gran  Reyno  de 
la  China  (&c.) .  .  .  hechoyordenadopor 
el  mvy  R.  P.  Maestro  Fr.  Joan  Gon- 
zalez de  Mendo^a,  kc.  The  (quotations 
are  from  the  Hak.  Soc.'s  reprint,  2  vols. 
(1853),  of  R.  Parke's  E.T.,  entitled  "The 
Historic  of  the  Great  and  Mightie  King- 
dome  of  China  "  {kc).    London,  1588. 

Meniniki,  F.  a  M.  Thoiannia  Lingnamm 
Orientalium.  4  vols,  folio.  Vienna,  1670. 
New  ed.     Vienna,  1780. 

Merveillei  de  I'lnde,  Livre  des.  Par  MM. 
Van  der  Lith  et  Devic.  4to.  Leide, 
1883. 

Middleton'i  Voyage,  Sir  H.  Last  East 
India  V.  to  Bantam  and  the  Maluco 
Islands,  1604.  4to.  London,  1606; 
also  reprint  Hak.  Soc.    1857. 

Milbum,  Wm.  Oriental  Commerce,  ko,  2 
vols.4to.    1813.    [Newed.    1vol.   1825.] 

MilM.    iSee  Hydnr  AU  and  Tiptk. 

Mill,  James.  Hist,  of  Britiah  India. 
Originally  published  3  vols.  4to.  1817. 
Edition  used  in  8vo,  edited  and  com- 
pleted by  H.  H.  Wilson.     9  vols.     1840. 

Mllman,  Bishop.  Memoir  of,  by  Francei 
Maria  Milman.     8vo.     1879. 

Millingen.  Wild  Life  among  the  Koords. 
1870. 

Minihen,  John.  The  Guide  into  the 
Tongues,  Ac.    The  2nd  ed.  folio.    1627. 

Minto,  Lord,  in  India.    life  and  Letters 
of  Gilbert  Elliot,  first  Eari  of   Minto 
from    1807    to    1814,    while  Governor- 
General  of  India.    Edited  by  his  great 
niece,  the  Countess  of  Minto.  8vo,  1880. 
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Minio  life  of  QUbert  ElUot,  by  Ckmntem  of 
M inta    3  toIo.    1874. 

Kiiwt-iAhiiiMU.    &e BIrd'i Qmirat. 

MliicnllaniML  CnrioHi  (Norimbergae).  See 
pp.  957a,  aad  286. 

M<Mlm«  to  Ava.  Narratiye  of  the  M.  »ent 
to  the  Court  of  A.  in  1855.  By  Capt. 
H.  Yule,  Secretary  to  the  Envoy,  Major 
Phayre.     1858. 

Kboqiwi,  Jean.  Voyages  en  Afrique,  Ame, 
Indee  Orientalea  et  Oocidentalee.  Paris, 
1617.    The  edition  quoted  is  of  1645. 

Mohit,  The,  by  Sidi  Ali  Eapudan.  Trans- 
lated Extracts,  &c.,  by  Joseph  t. 
EUunmer  •  Pui^gstall,  in  J.  A.  S.  Soc. 
Bengal.  Vols.  IIL  and  V.  [Also  see 
Sidi  All.] 

Molasworth'i  Dic^.  Mantthi  and  English. 
2nded.    4to.     Bombay  1857. 

Money.  William.  Jaya,  or  How  to  Manage 
a  Colony.  2  vols.  1860.  (I  believe  Mr. 
Money  was  not  responsible  for  the 
Tulgar  second  title. ) 

MOOT;  Lieut  E.  Narratiyo  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Capt.  Little's  Detachment,  Ac. 
4to.    1794. 

Moore,  Thomas.    Lalla  Rookh.    1817. 

[Morior,  J.  A  Journey  through  Persia, 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  years  1806  and  1809. 
London,  1812.] 

Morton,  Life  of  Leyden.    See  Leyden. 

Mountain,  Mem.  and  Letters  of  Col. 
Armine  8.  H.     1857. 

Mnir,  Sir  William.  Annals  of  the  Early 
Caliphate,  from  original  sources.    1883. 

[Mnkhaxji,  T.  N.  Art  -  Manufactures  of 
India.     Calcutta,  1888.] 

Mfdlor,  Prof.  Max.  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language.  Ist  Ser.  1861. 
2nd  Ser.     1864. 

Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 

Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Religions  of  India.    1878. 

[Mnndy,  Gen.  G.  C.  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  India.  3rd  ed.  London, 
1858.] 

Mnnro,  Sir  T.  life  of  M.-Gen.,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  aiBig.  8  vols.  1830.  (At 
first  2  vols.,  then  a  3rd  vol  of  additional 
letters.) 

His  Minntee,  Ac.,  edited  by  Sir 

A.  Arbuthnot,  wiUi  a  Memoir.    2  vols. 
8vo.    1881. 

Mnnro,  Capt.  Innes.  Narratiye  of  Military 
Operations  against  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Hyder  Ally  Cawn,  1780-84.  4to. 
1789. 

Mnnro,  Suiigeon  Gen.,  C.B.  BeminiBoenoes 
of  Military  Service  with  the  93rd  High- 
landers. 1883.  (An  admirable  book  of 
its  kind.) 

Napier,  General  Sir  Charles.  Records  of 
the  Indian  Command  of,  comprising  all 


his  General  Orders,  kc.  Compiled  by 
John  Mawson.  Calcutta,  1851. 
[Noido,  F.  A.  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at 
the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Mannera, 
Customs,  and  Laws  of  the  modem 
Siamese.     London,  1852. 

[N.E.D.  A  New  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principles :  founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  collected  by  the 
Philological  Society  :  edited  by  J.  H. 
Murray  and  H.  Bradley.  5  vols.  Ox- 
ford.    1888-1902.] 

Nelson,  J.  H. ,  M .  A .    The  Madnra  Country, 

a  Manual.     Madras,  18t>8. 

Niebnhr,  Carsten.    Voyage  en  AraUo,  Ac 

2  vols.  4to.     Amsterdam,  1774. 

Date,  de  r Arable,   4to.   Amsterdam, 

1774. 

Nienhof,  Joan.  Zee-en  Lant  Reize.  2  vols, 
folio.     1682. 

Norbert,  P^re  (O.S.F.).  M^moiret  Histo- 
riques  presentes  au  Soiiverain  Pontife 
Benoit  XIV.  sur  les  Missions  des  Indes 
Orientates  (A  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits).  2  vols.  4to.  Luques( Avignon). 
1744.  A  3rd  vol.  London,  1750 ;  also 
4  pis.  (4  vuIh.)  12mo.     Lmjues,  1745. 

Notes  and  Extracts  from  the  Govt.  Reoordji 
in  Fort  St.  George  (1670-1681).  Parts 
L,  II.,  III.     Madras,  1871-73. 

N.  ft  E.  Notices  et  Eztraits  des  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  Biblioth^iue  du  Roi  (and 
afterwards  Nationale^  imphiah^  RoycUe, 
Ac.).     4to.     Paris,  1787,  H  ttfqq. 

Notices  of  Madras  and  Cnddalore  in  the 
Last  Centur}%  fn)m  the  Journals  and 
Letters  of  the  Earlier  Missionaries  (Ger- 
mans) of  the  S.P.C.K.  Small  8vo. 
1858.     A  very  interesting  little  work. 

Novns  orbis  Regionum  ac  Insularum 
Veteribus  Incognitarum,  kc.  Basiliae 
apud  lo.  Hervagium.  1555,  folio.  Orig. 
ed.,  1537. 

Nnnes,  A.  Livro  doe  Pesos  da  Ymdia,  a 
assy  Medidas  e  Moedas.  1554.  Con> 
tained  in  Snbsidios,  q.v. 

Oakfield,  or  Fellowship  in  the  East.  By 
W.  D.  Arnold,  late  58th  Reg.  B.N.I. 
2  vols.  2nd  ed.  1854.  The  Ist  ed. 
was  apparently  of  the  same  year. 

Observer,  The  Indian.    See  Boyd. 

[Oliphant,  L.  Narrative  of  the  Elarl  of 
Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan  in 
the  years  1857-8-9.  2  vols.  Edinburgh, 
1859. 

[Oppert,   G.     The  Original   Inhabitants  of 
Bharatavarsa  or  India.      Westminster 
1893. 

[Oriental  Sporting  Ma^razine,  June  18 
to  June  1833,  reprint.  2  vols.  Londo 
1873.] 

Orme,  Robert.    Historical  Fragments 
the  Mogul  Empire,  &c.     Tliis  was  fir 
published  by  Mr.  Orme  in  1782.     But 
more  complete  ed.  with  sketch  of  his  li 
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Onu,Robart.  HlaLoftlwllUltUTTnu- 
■etioaa  ol  tha  Britiih  Natiou  in  Indo- 
itaii.  S  Tola.  lis.  The  datM  of  editioui 
ara  u  follom:  Vol.  1.,  1703;  2iid  ad., 
1778;  3H  ad.,  1781.  Vol.  11.  (in  two 
Sacliona  oommoDlT  callad  Vols.  II.  and 
III.),  1778.  Posthumoua  edition  of  the 
oomplets  work,  180S.  Theae  all  in  Ito. 
Raprint  at  Hadraa,  large  8to.    ietl-62. 

OabMlk.  A  Vojiage  to  China  and  Uw  E. 
Indies.  Tr.  by  J.  R.  Porator.  2  Toh. 
1771. 

OtboRW,  Boo.  W.  Q.  Court  aad  Camp  irf 
BnnjMtSln^    8*o.    1840. 

OoMljr,  Sir  William.  nwr«l*  in  Varioiu 
CooDtriea  of  the  Eaat.  3  Tola.  4ta. 
1819-S3. 


{Own,  Capt.  W.  F.  W.  Huratin  of 
Voyagea  to  ainlon  the  ^lora  of  Afria, 
Arabui,  and  Madagucar.    2  Tob.    U>n- 


FAlATt,  W.  OiHord.  NarratiTB  of  a 
lear'a  JourDsy  through  Central  and 
WeatemAnUft.  2  wok.  1S6G.  [New 
ed.  1  vol.  1808.] 

Pklleglrix.  Honaeigneur.  DMOlipUon  du 
Royaume  Thai  on  81«ib.    2  toI*.    ISM. 

[Fklawr,     Rbt.     a.     B.       FoI  It -etymology. 


ThoauthorwuMr.  Hock 
ley  of  the  Bo.  V.H.  of  whom  little  ii 
known.  The  quotationg  are  mrtly  fmni 
the  raisaue  by  H.  S.  King  *  Co.  in  1873, 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  Bartlo  Frere, 
2  Tol*.  amall  Sto.  ;  but  Burnell'i  ap 
I«™ntly  from  a  Ltol.  iamie  in  1877. 
(See  4  8er.  N.  k  Q.  li.  439,  527.     The 

Suotstiona  haie  now  heen  given  from 
10  ed.  u(  1373.] 
Fknlab  Hotaa   and   QuitIm,   a   monthly 
Periodical,  ad.  by  Capt.  R.  C.  Temple. 
1883HV7.  JContinued  aa'-RwUl  Indian 


FUnlni  BowfaUilrtM,  by  nanldaa,  Jnlko. 
Vol.  I.  Via  at  Voyage)  da  Hioiien 
Thaang.  Vol*.  II.  and  III.  Htm'— 
deaCoDtr^Ooddentalaa.    Paria.   1 


Timditloo,  ed.  A.  N.  WollaMoD.    2  Tola. 

Loudon,  1S7B.] 
PMBtMrtco,  Major  R.  B.     Bapart  oa  the 

Eaataro  Frontiar  of  Britiah  India.     Sto. 

Oalcotta,  18SS. 
Pannant'i  (T.)  Vlav  of  HlndMwUn,  India 

extra    OMigam,    China,    and    Japan. 

4  Toli.  4to.    I7W-1S00. 
PwdvaL  R.    An  Aooount  of  the  laland  of 

Carkn.    2  Tola.    1SS3. 
Pmgrinatorla  Hedii  Aeri  Qaataor.    Ba- 

oaoauit   J.    C.  M.   l^uiant.     lipaiae. 

1864. 
PMMTlBa  Pnltiinar.      A  NoTel.     3  Tola. 

1844.     (Said  to  be  written  by  the  lata 

Sir  JohuKaya.) 
f«riplu  Maila   ElTtlnal  {I  baTe   uaad 

KDMtimea  C.  HUller  in  the  Oeog.  Oraed 

Minoree,  and  aometimea  the  edition  of 

B.  Fabnmoa,  LeipBg,  1883). 
Fatla  da  la  CroLt.    Hiat.  d«  Tlumr.bae, 

Ac.     4  Tola.  12mo.     Delf.  172S. 

PhilalatlMa,  Tie  Boaeavan'a  Vojam  to 
Bombay.    17S0. 

PhUlppl,  R.P.F.,  de  Sanctma.  Trinltat«, 
It^umlnm  Onantals,  ke.    1S&2. 

FUUlpa.  Sir  Richard.  A  Killlon  of  FaoU. 
Ed.  1837.  tTbia  Million  of  Facta  oontaina 
innumerable  abaurditiea. 

Fhilllpi,  Mr.  An  Acoount  of  the  Religion, 
Mannen,  and  the  beaming  of  the  People 
of  Malabar.     ISmo.     London,  1717. 

Flctat,  Adolpbe.  Laa  Orlglnaa  Indo-Euro- 
p^enea.    2  Tola.  imp.  8to.     lBG9-lSe3. 

Pigafatta,  and  other  ooDtemporaryWiitara. 
The  fint  Voyage  round  tha  Worid  by 
MBfltllafli  tra[ulat«d  from  the  aocounta 

of .     By  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Hak.  Soc.    1874. 

PUot,  TIM  BngUah,  by  Tbomlou.  Part  III. 
Folio,    mi. 

Pinto,  Femam  Mandai  Fartolnailla  de 
—  por  elle  eacrita,  Ac.  Polio.  Origin- 
ally publiihad  at  Liabon,  1614. 


Paollno,  E.T.  by  J.  R.  Fontar.   Sto.    ISOO. 

[Faarca,  N.  Life  and  AdTeutarea  in  Ahys- 
ainia,  ed.  J.  J.  Halla.  '2  Tola.  London, 
1831.] 

P^elotU,  Fr.  Balducci.  La  PratioadiHer- 
catura,  written  c.  1343  ;  publd.  by  Gian 
Franciaco  Pagnini  del  Ventura  of  Vol. 
terra  in  hia  work  Delia  Decima,  Ac.  Us- 
bone  0  Lucca  {really  Floreuca),  1765-66. 
4  vols.  4to.  Of  thia  work  it  conatitutea 
tbs  3rd  Tolume.  Eitracta  tisnalated  in 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  a.i.  Tha 
fitfa  volume  is  a  nmilar  work  by  O. 
Vnano,  written  c  1440. 


H.  C.  Oant.     PoUo.     London,  1B63. 
Pioneer   k    Pionaar    Hall.      (Daily   and 

Weekly      Newapepera      publiahad      at 

Allahabad.) 
Plao,    Qulietmna,    da    Indiae   utriuaqoa   Re 

Natural!  et  HedicA.      Folio.      Amaler- 

dam,  1S58.     See  BoMiMi,  whoee  book  ia 

attached. 
[Plstta,  J.  T.    A  Dictionary  of  UrdO,  Claaai- 

cal  Hindi,  and  Engliah.     London,  18S4.] 
PlaytelT,   O.     TalMM-8IUT«ar.   or  Indian 

Materia  Uedica.     Tr.  fram  the  original 

by.     Calcutta,  1SS3. 
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Pogghu  De  Varietate  FoortanM.     The 

qaotatioDS  under  thia  reference  are 
mm  the  reprint  of  what  pertaina  to  the 
traTels  of  N^ioolo  CSonti  in  Dr.  Friedr. 
Kuntmnann's  Die  Kenntniu  Jndieju. 
Miinchen.     18^3. 

Pollok,  Lt.-Ool.    Sport  in  BritiBh  BnniuLh, 

Auam,  and  the  Jynteah  HilLs.  2  vols. 
1879. 

F<^.  The  Book  of  Ser  Maroo,  the  Venetian. 
Newly  Tr.  and  Ed.  by  Colonel  Henry 
Yule,  C.B.  In  2  vols.  1871.  2nd  ed., 
revised,  with  new  matter  and  many  new 
niustrationn.    1875. 

Pri09,  Joseph.     Tract*.    S  toLb.  8to.    1783. 

Fridham,  C.  An  Hiat.,  Pol.  and  Stat. 
Ac.  of  Ceylon  and  its  Dependencies. 
2  vols.  8to.    1849. 

Primor  •  Honra  da  Vida  Soldadesca  no 
eetado  da  India.  Fr.  A.  Freyre  (1580). 
Lisbon,  1630. 

Pringle  (Mrs.)  M.A.  A  Journey  in  East 
Africa.     1880. 

[FXin^le,  A.T.  Selections  from  ihe  Consulta- 
tions of  the  Agent,  Governor,  and 
Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  1681.  4th 
Series.    Madras,  1893. 


^ 


The  Diary  and  Consultation  Book  of 

the  Agent,  Governor,  and  Council  of 
Fort  St.  George.  1st  Series,  1682-85. 
4  vols,  (in  progress).     Madras,  1894-95.] 

FliilMp'8  Enajni*  Essays  on  Indian  An- 
tiquities of  the  late  James  Prinsep  .  .  . 
to  which  are  added  his  Uaefol  TablM 
ed.  .  .  .  by  Edward  Thomaa.  2  vols. 
8vo.    1858. 

Prinaep,  H.  T.  Hist,  of  Political  and 
Miutary  Transactions  in  India,  during 
the  Adm.  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 
2  vols.    1825. 

Propa^tion  of  the  Ckwpel  in  the  East.  In 
Three  Parts.  Ed.  of  1718.  An  English 
Translation  of  the  letters  of  the  first 
Protestant  Missionaries  Ziegenbalg  and 
Plntacho. 

Proapor  Alpinna.  Hist.  Aegypt.  Natura- 
fis  et  Berum  Aegyptiarum  Libri.  3  vols, 
sm.  4to.    Lugd.  ^t.    1755. 

Pnidab  Planta,  comprising  Botanical  and 
Vernacular  Names  and  Uses,  by  J.  L. 
Stewart.    I^hore,  1869. 

Pnojanb  Ttade  Report.  Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Resources  of  the  Countries  on 
the  N.W.  Boundary  of  British  India. 
By  B.  H.  Daviea,  Sec.  to  Govt.  Punjab. 
Lahore,  1862. 

Pvrchaa,  his  Pilgrimea,  &c.  4  vols,  folio. 
1625-26.  The  Pilgrimage  is  often  bound 
as  Vol.  y.    It  is  really  a  separate  work. 

His  Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the 

World,  tc  The  4th  ed.  foUo.  1625. 
The  1st  ed.  is  of  1614. 

Pyrard  de  La^al,  Francois.  Diacoura  du 
Voyage  des  Fran^ais  aux  Indes  Orient- 
ales,  1615-16.  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  1619 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  published,  2  vols. 
4to  in  1679  as  Voyage  de  Franc.  Pyr- 


ard de  Laval.     This  is  most  frequently 
quotod. 

There  is  a  smaller  first  sketch  of  161 1, 
under  the  name  *'  Disoours  des  NToyagee 
des    Francais    aux    Indos   Orien tales.'* 

Ed.   for  Hak.   S()C.   by   A.  Gray  and 

~.  C.  P.  Boll,  1887-89.J 

Qanoon-e-lBlam.    See  Herklota. 

Baffles'  Hist,  of  Java.  [2nd.  ed.  2  vols. 
London,  1830.] 

[Baikes,  C.  Notes  on  the  North- Western 
Provinces  of  India.     London,  1852. 

[B^jendralala  Mitra,  I ndo- Aryans.  Con- 
tributions towards  the  Klucidation  of 
their  Ancient  and  MediH;val  History. 
2  vols.     London.  1881.] 

Baleigh,  Sir  W.  The  r>i.scourAe  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Ooiana.  VA.  by  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk.     Hak.  S<)C.     18!k). 

Bamftyaoa  of  Tolsi  D&s.  Translated  by 
F.  Qrowse.  1878.  [Revised  ed.  1  vol. 
Allahabad,  1883.] 

Bamnsio,    G.    B.      Delle    Navigationi    o 

Viaggi.  3  vols,  folio,  in  Venetia.  The 
editions  u»ed  by  me  are  Vol.  I.,  1618  ; 
Vol.  II..  1606 ;  Vol.  III.,  1556  ;  excepta 
few  quotations  from  C.  Fedorici,  which 
are  from  Vol.  III.  of  1606,  in  the  B.  M. 

Baahidnddin,  in  Quatrem^re,  Hiatoire  dea 
Mongols  de  la  Perse,  par  Raschid-el-din, 
trad,  kc.f  par  M.  Quatrexnire.  Atlas 
folio.     1836. 

B&s  Hli4,  or  Hindoo  Annals  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Goozerat.     By  Alex.  Kinloch 
Forbes,     H.K.I.C.C.S.      2     vols.     8vo.. 
London,  1856. 

Also  a  Now  Edition  in  one  volume^ 
1878. 

Bates  and  Valnationn  of  Merchandize 
(Scotland).  IMblished  by  the  Treasury. 
Edinb.  1867. 

Bavenshaw,  J.  H.  Gaur,  its  Ruins  and 
Inscriptions.     4to.     1878. 

Bayerty.  Major  H.  G.  Tabak&t-i-Niairi, 
E.T.    2vol8.  8vo.    London,  1881.      " 

Bawlinson's  Herodotus.  4  vols.  8vo.  4th 
edition.     1880. 

Bay,  Mr.  John.  A  Collection  of  Curious 
Travels  and  Voyages.  In  Two  Parts 
(includes  Bauwolff).  The  second  edi- 
tion.    2  vols.     1705. 

Historia  Plantarum.     Folio.     See  p 

957a. 

Synopsis     Methodica      Animali 

Quadrupedum  et  Serpentini  Generis, 
Auctore  Joanne  Raio,  F.R.S.     Lond 
1693. 

Baynal,  Abbe  W.  F.    Histoire  Philoso 

qne  et  Politique  des  Etablissement 
Kuropcens  dans  les  deux  Indes. 
published,  Amsterdam,   1770.      4 
First  English  translation  by  J.  . 
mond,   London,  1776.)     There  wf 
immense  number  of  editions  of  t 
ginal,  with  modifications,  and  a 
English  version  by  the  same  Ju 
in  6  vols.     1798. 
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.  _ lortbsHoD.ComiMiij'iTroei 

OD  Uie  CoMt  of  CoromuiMl,  bT  H.-0< 
BirA.CMnpbell,K.B..fcc.*c.  Umdn 
1787, 

FlUDMBs  mr  I'lnde,  in  Jmr 
Atialiipir,  Her.  IV.  taa.  it. 
—  am  Babtlm. 

I'lnde.    4to.     1849. 


BoiiwlLl 

of  Hi 


Varborgen  llvadon 
1651. 


Lejde 


Reinaud.    2  si 

Bfajor  Jsroes,  MamiAx  of  ft  Hi 
lindoost&n,  or  ttw  Uuinil  EmpiT 
-■"■■--      '■-.    1798. 

B,  Garcia  ds.    Chnm.  del  Rar  da 

JdftoII.    Folio.    ETom,  1554. 
[E«v*lftU<»u,Uie,o(anOrderlj,  BrPaunc 

koune  KtwD.     Benares  1866.] 
BlMd*,     H..     nil    Drskeiutom.       Hotrtl 
IbUbMicu.    6  toll,  folio.    Amstelo 
1686. 
Bhji  DATida.     Bnddbiam.    8.P.C.K.    i 
dau  (more  ■hamii  to  S.P.C.K.). 

BlbtfrihJ.  FMUUlduUHUtoriM.  (1681 

First  published  recently. 
[BlM,  B.  L.    Oai«tt«erot  Hfiora.    2  ro 

LoDdoo,  1897. 
[Blddell,  Dr.  R.    Indian  Domestic  Eoonom 

7th  ed.    Calcutta,  1871. 
[BUlv,   H.  H.     The  Tribes  and  Castes 

Bengal.     2  toI..     Calcutta,  1891.] 
Blttor,  Carl.    Erdkonda.    19  vols,   in  ! 

BarliD,  182^-1859. 
Botdnaon    fhilip.     Srr  Oudan,  In  I 


words.  Tbe  author  bad  bis  infonnatka 
rrom  a  BnJinuJi  named  Hsdmonab* 
[PadwuataiAa),  who  knew  Dutoh,  and 
who  gata  him  a  Dutoh  tranalatian  at 
Bhartrihari's  Batakas,  which  is  printed 
at  tha  and  of  the  book.  It  ia  tbe  flrat 
tranaUtkm  from  Sanskrit  into  an  Earo- 
pean  language  (A.B.). 

BoUlm  da  yUmm  de  T«am  da  Oanui  am 
Kccccxcvii.  2a  edicSo.  lisboL  1861. 
Thelsted.  waspobtuhedinlSSa.  Tb« 
work  is  iitscribed  to  AlTaro  Velbo.  Sa* 
Figani^re,  Bihliog.  Hid.  Part.  p.  160. 
iKoU>hyA.B.). 

&«D«Cubo. 

BmuMt  Uon.  A  Tiwrtn  la  CblM.  Std. 
Pans,  1878. 

[Bow.  T.  V.  Manual  of  Tanjon  District. 
Madras,  1883.] 

Bmla,  J.  F.,  M.D.  An  E^sa;  on  tha  An- 
tiquity of  Hindoo  KadidiiB.  8to.  1SS7. 
IllmitntioQa  of  the  Botanj  and 
'  "  '  Historj-  of  tha 
Fiona  of  Oaah- 


r  branch  as 


Himalayaa,  and  of  the  Fl 
men,    2  tdIi.  folio.     1839. 


Bnbrnk.   Witbelmos  ■ 

B«cm11  de  VoyafM  et  de  H^moirsa  da 
U  3oc.  de  O^rapbia.     Tom.  n.     16X1. 

Bmnphlna  (Oeo.  Eventd  Runipht. ).  Ear- 
barium  Aniboinease.  7  *ols.  folio.  Am- 
stelod.    1741.    (He  died  in  1693.) 

BniMlI,  Patrick.  An  Aocount  ol  Indian 
Buikei  collected  on  tha  coast  of  Coro- 
miindel.  .2  toIb.  folio.     1803. 

Bycant,  Blr  Paul.     PtMont  Btato  of  tbe 
Ottoman    Empire.      Folio,    1687.      Ap- 
■---—-,  of  tha 


T\irk». 


o  ed.  of  Enallya'  Hlat.  o 


Also    sometimes    quoted    from     t 
French  ronrion,  xia.  ;  — 
Bogar,  Abraham.    Ia  Porta  Onvarta  .  . 
ou  la  Vraye  Representation,  Ac.     41 
Amaturdnm,  1670. 

The  author  was  the  flrat  CHiapUin 
PulicaC  (1631-1641),  and  then  for  sor 

Sara  at  Batavia  (see  Hacart,  p.  13; 
e  returned  home  in  1647  and  died 
1646,  at  Gouda  (Pref.  p.  3).  The  bo 
•«»  K»>..,*1.4-  »..*   V...  l.,u   ^.A^^       -m.. 


Lord  (q.T.)  was  ntudyins  tbe  religion 
the  Hiadus  st  Surat,  Uie  Dutch  Cha 
lain  Roger  was  doing  the  same  at  Pn 
•at.  Tbe  work  uf  tbe  lost  is  in  are 
way  Tastiy  superior  to  the  tomier. 
was  written  at  BbU™  (see  p,  117),  an 
owing  to  its  publication  after  bis  deet 
there  ore  a  few   misprints    of    IndiJ 


Baar,    Jobann    Jacob,      Oit  -  Indiaoische 
Ffinf  -  lalm  -  Jthrlga  Eilagi  -  Dianit* 

(&c.).     (1644-1669.)  Folio.     MUmbeig, 
1672. 
SaOT,  Siliestre  da.     ReUtJon  de  I'Egypta. 

■Sk  AbdalUtlf . 
Chrartomathla  Arab*.    2de  Ed.    Z 

Tols.  Bto.     Paris,  1826-27. 
Badik  IlfiLhanl,  The  OeoeraphiiiBl  Works 
of.    Translated  by  J.  C.  from  original 
Pernan    MSS.,   be.     Oriental    Transla- 


SainabniT,  W.  Noe      

Papers,    East    IndlM.      toi.    i.,    i<»u 

(15131616);  Vol.  II  ,  1870  (1617-1621); 

Vol.   III.,  1878  (1622-18241;    Vol.   IV., 

1884  (1625-1629).  An  admirable  work. 
[  Batian.  Gaachlchte  dar  Oit-Kon- 
Ton  Ssanang  Ssetien  Chung- 

laidschi  der  Ordus.  aus  dam  Hoogol .  .  . 

Ton    Isaac    Jacob    Schmidt.     4to.     Bt. 

Petersburg,  1829. 
[BandeTKni,  0.  P.     Thirteen  Years  amow 

the   Wild   Banata   of    India,    8rd    ed. 

London,  1882.] 
Bangaimano,  Rev.  Father.    A  denriplioa 

of  the  Bnimeaa  EmplTa.    Tkanalated 

bv  W.  Tandy,  D.D.    (Or.  TranaL  Fundi. 

4to.    Rom«,\.8a»- 
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San  Boman,  Fray  A.    Hiskoria  Genaral 

de  U  India  Oriental.    Folio.    Valladolid, 
1003. 

tlamtti,  Latlare,  contained  in  De  Guber- 
natiii,  q.T. 

8aty.  Bar.  The  Saturday  Review,  London 
weekly  newspaper. 

Behilibaigar,  Johann.  The  Bondage  and 
IhnaTela  of.  Tr.  by  Capt.  J.  Buchan 
Telfer,  R.N.    Hak.  Soc.    1879. 

Bdumten,  Woutcr.  Ooet-Indische  Voyagia, 
kc.    t' Amsterdam,  1676. 

This  is  the  Dutch  original  rendered 
in  German  as  Walter  Schnlaen,  q.v. 

{Behrader,  O.  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
the  Aryan  Peoples.  Tr.  by  F.  B. 
JeTons.     London,  1890.] 

Sehnlieii,  Walter.  Ost-Indische  Keise- 
Beschreibung.  Folio.  Amsterdam,  1676. 
SeeSchoatoL 

Scfauyler,  Eugene.  Turkistaii.  2  vols. 
8vo.    1876. 

(Soott,  J.  O.  and  J.  P.  flardiman.  Gazetteer 
of  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States. 
5  vols.     Rangoon,  1900.] 

BerafUm,  Luke.  Beflezioiui  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hindostan,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Hist,  of  Bengal.     1770. 

Beely,  Capt.  J.  B.  The  Wonden  of  Ellora. 
8vo.    1824, 

8eir  Mntaqherin,  or  a  View  of  Modem 
Times,  being  a  History  of  India  from  the 
year  1118  to  1195  of  the  Hedjirah. 
From  the  Persian  of  Gholam  Hussain 
Khan.  2  vols,  in  3.  4to.  CalcutU,  1789. 

fleton-Karr,  W.  S.,  aud  Hugh  Sandeman. 
Belectioiia  from  Calcutta  Gazettes  (1784- 
18^.  5  vols.  8vo.  (The  4th  and  5th 
by  H.  S.)    Calcutta,  1864-1869. 

Shaw,  Robert.  Visits  to  High  Tartary, 
Yarkand,  and  KSshgh&rj[871. 

Bbaw,  Dr.  T.  Travels  or  Observations  re- 
lating to  several  Parts  of  Barbazy  and 
the  Levant  2nd  ed.  1757.  (Grig.  ed. 
is  of  1788). 

BhelTOcke'e  Vojajra.  A  V.  round  the 
World,  by  the  Way  of  the  Great  South 
Sea,  Performed  in  the  Years  1719,  20,  21, 
22.    By  Capt  George  S.     London,  1726. 

Bherring,  Revd.,  M.A.  Hindu  Tribes  and 
Castes.    8  vols.  4to.    Calcutta,  1872-81. 

Bherwood,  Mrs.  Btoriea  from  the  Church 
Catechism.  Ed.  187a  This  work  was 
originally  published  about  1817,  but  I 
cannot  trace  the  exact  date.  It  is  almost 
unique  as  giving  some  view  of  the  life  of 
the  non-commissioned  rank.s  of  a  British 
regiment  in  India,  though  of  course 
much  is  changed  since  its  date. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.,  The  life  of,  chiefly  Auto- 
biographical.   1857. 

Bhipp,  John.  Memoira  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Military  Career  of  .  .  .  written  by 
Himself.  2nd  ed.  (First  ed.,  1829). 
3vol8.  8vo.    1830. 


Bibree,  Revd.  J.  The  Qieat  AMeaa 
laland.    1880. 

Bidi  'AU.  The  Mohit,  by  S.  A.  Kapadan. 
Exts.  translated  by  Joseph  v.  Hammer, 
in  J.  As.  Soc  Bengal,  Vols,  III.  k,  V. 

Relation  des  Vo^ragee  de,  nomm^ 

ordinairement  Katibi  Roumi,  trad,  car 
la  version  allemande  de  M.  Diea  par 
M.  Moris  in  Journal  Anatique^  Ser.  I. 
tom.  ix. 

[ The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the 

Turkish  Admiral.  Trans,  by  A. 
Vambery.     London,  1899.] 

Bigoli  Simone.  Viaggio  al  Monte  Sinai 
See  Freeoobaldi. 

Bimpkin.    See  LetUrt. 

[Bkeat,  W.  W.  Malav  Magic,  being  an 
Introduction  to  the  Folklore  and  Popular 
Religion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  8vo. 
London,  1900. 

[BUnner,  Capt.  T.  Excursions  in  India, 
including  a  Walk  over  the  Himalaya 
Moimtains  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  '^d  ed.  2  vols. 
London,  1833.] 

Bkinner,  Lt-Col.  James,  Military  Memoira 
of.     Ed.  by  J.  B.  Eraser.    2  vols.     1861. 

Sleeman,  Lt-Col.  (Sir  Wm.).  Bamaaeeana 
and  Vocabularvof  the  Peculiar  Language 
of  the  Thugs.  '  8vo.     Calcutta,  18S5. 

Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an 

Indian  Official.  2  vols,  large  8vo.  1844. 
An  excellent  hooV.  [New  ed.  in  2  vols., 
by  V.  A.  Smith,  in  Constable's  Oriental 
Miscellany.     London,  1893.] 

[ A  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of 

Oudh  in  1849-50.   2  vols.    London,  1868.] 

Small,  Rev.  G.  A  Laskari  Dictionary. 
12mo.,  1882  (being  an  enlarged  ed.  of 
Roebuck,  q.v.). 

Bmith,  R.  Bosworth.  Life  of  Lord  Law- 
rence.    2  vols.  8vo.     1883. 

Bmith,  Major  L.  F.  Sketch  of  the  Re^TUlar 
Corps  in  the  service  of  Native  Princes. 
4to.  Tract.  Calcutta,  N.D.  London. 
1805. 

[Society  in  India,  by  an  Indian  Officer.  2 
vols.     Ltjndon,  1841. 

Bodety,  Manners,  Tales,  and  Fictions  of 
India.     3  vols.     London,  1844.] 

Bolvyns,  F.  B.  Les  Hindous.  4  vols, 
folio.     Paris,  1808. 

Sonnerat.  Voyages  aux  Indes  Orien tales 
et  k  la  Chine  2  vols.  4to.  1781.  Also 
3  vols.  8vo.     1782. 

Sousa,  P.  Francesco  do.  Oriente  Conquis- 
tado  a  Jesus  Christo  pelos  Padres  da 
Coropanha  de  Jesus.  Folio.  Lisbon. 
1710.  Reprint  of  Pt.  I.,  at  Bombay,  1881. 

Bonthey,  R.  Curse  of  Kehama.  1810.  In 
Collected  Works. 

Bpielbergen  van  Waerwijck,  Voyage  of. 
(Four  Voyages  to  the  E.  Indies  from 
1594  to  1604,  in  Dutch.)    1646. 

Bprenger,  Prof.  Aloys.  Die  Post  nnd  Reise- 
Routen  des  Orients.  8vo.    Leipzig,  1864. 
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[Stanford  Dictionary,  the,  of  Angliciaed 
Wordfl  and  PhraMs,  bv  C.  A.  M. 
Fennell.    Cambridge,  1892.] 

Btanloy'i  Vaioo  da  Oaauu    Se^  Cottmu 

Staunton,  Sir  O.  Authentic  Aocoont  of 
Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  the 
Emperor  of  China.    2  vols.  4to.     1797. 

BtaTOriniui.  VoyaM  to  the  E.  Indies.  Tr. 
from  Dutch  by  a.  H.  Wilcocke.  8  rols. 
1798. 

Btodman,  J.  G.  Narratire  of  a  Fire  Years' 
Expedition  against  the  Revolted  Negroes 
in  Surinam.    2  vols.  4to.    1806. 

Btophon,  Sir  James  F.  Story  of  Nnn- 
comar  and  Impey.    2  vols.    1885. 

Btokot,M.  Indian  Fairy  TalM.  CalcutU, 
1879. 

Btrangford.  Viscount,  Select  Writings  of. 
2  vols.  8yo.    1869. 

Bt.  Pierre,  B.  de.  La  Chanmitee  Indienne. 

1791. 

[Btnart,  H.  A.    See  Btorrook,  J. 

[Btnrroek,  J.  and  Stuart,  H.  A.  Manual  of 
S.  Canara.    2  vols.    Madras,  1894-95.] 

Bnbeidioe  para  a  Historia  da  India  Portu- 
gueza.  (Published  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Lisbon.)    Lisbon,  1878. 

Bnlivan,  Capt.  O.  L.,  R.A.  Dhow  Chaiing 

in  Zanzibar  Waters,  and  on  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Africa.     1873. 

Bnrgeon'e  Daughter.  By  Sir  Walter  Boott. 
1827.     Reference  by  chapter. 

Symee,  Major  Michael.  Account  of  an 
Embaaey  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aya,  in 
the  year  1795.    4to.    1800. 

Taranatha'e  Oeschichte  dee  Bnddhinnue 

in  India.  Germ.  Tr.  by  A.  Schiefner. 
St.  Petersburg,  1869. 

Tayemier,  J.  B.  Ijen  Six  Voyages  en 
Turquie,  en  PerHe,  et  aux  Indes.  2  vols. 
4to.     Paris,  1676. 

E.T.,  which  is  generally  that  quoted, 

being  contained  in  Collections  of  iVavels, 
kc.  ;  being  the  Travels  of  Momiiour 
Tavemier,  Bemier,  and  other  great 
men.  In  2  vols,  folio.  London,  1684. 
[Ed.  by  V.  A.  Ball.  2  vols.  London, 
1889.] 

Taylor,  Col.  Meadows.    Story  of  My  Life. 

8vo.  (1877).    2nded.    1878. 

[Taylor,  J.  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
Dacca,  in  Bengal.     London,  1851.] 

Teignmonth,  Mem.  of  Life  of  John  Lord, 
oy  his  Son,  Lord  Teignmouth.  2  vols. 
1843. 

Teixeira,  P.  Pedro.  Relacionee  ...  do 
los  Reyes  de  Persia,  de  los  Reyes  de 
Harmuz,  y  de  un  Viage  dende  la  India 
Oriental  hasta  Italia  per  terra  (all  three 
separately  paged).     En  Amberes,  1610. 

Tennent,  Sir  Emerson.     See  Emerson. 

Tenreiro,  Antonio.  Itinerario  .  .  .  como 
da  India  veo  nor  terra  a  estes  Reynos. 
Orig.    ed.      Coimbra,     1560.      Edition 


quoted  (by  Bumell)  seems  to  be  of 
Lisbon,  1762. 

Terry.  A  VoyMP*  to  Eaet  India,  ^to. 
Obeenred  by  Edward  Terry,  then  Chap- 
lain to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Row, 
Knt.,  Lord  Ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul.    Reprint,  1777.    Ed.  1666. 

An  issue  without  the  Author's  name, 

printed  at  the  end  of  the  E.T.  of  the 
TraveU  of  Sig.  Pietro  della  Valla  into 
East  India,  kc.    1665. 

Also  a  part  in  Purohas,  Vol,  II. 


Therenot,  Melchizedek.  (CoUeotion).  Re- 
lations de  divers  Voyages  Curienx. 
2nd  ed.    2  vols,  folio.    1^. 

Therenot,  J.  de.  Voyaffee  en  Europe,  Asie 
et  Afrique.  2nd  ed.  6  vols.  12mo.   1727. 

Theret,  Andr^.  Ckwmographle  Univer- 
selle.    Folio.     Paris,  1675. 

Theret.  Lee  Bingnlarltei  de  la  Franoe 
Antartioqne,  autrement  nomm^  Ame- 
rique.    Paris,  1568. 

Thomae,  H.  S.  The  Rod  in  India.  8to. 
Mangalore,  1878. 

Thomaa,  Edward.  ChronioleeoftliePatliAn 
King!  of  Dehli.    8vo.    1871. 

Thomaon,  Dr.  T.  Weetem  Himalaya  and 
Tibet.    8vo.    London,  1852. 

Thomaon,  J.  The  Btraita  of  Ifalaeoa, 
Indo-China,  and  China.    8vo.    1876. 

Thomhill,  Mark.    Peraonal  AdTenturea, 

ko.f  in  the  Mutiny.    8vo.    1884. 

[ Haunts  and  Hobbies  of  an  Indian 

Official.     London,  1899.] 

Thunberg,  C.  P.,  M.D.  l^arelB  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  made  between  the 
years  1770  and  1779.  E.T.  4  vols. 
8vo.    1799. 

Timonr,  Inatitutee  of.  E.T.  by  Joseph 
White.    4to.    Oxford,  1783. 

Timor,  Autobiographical  Memoira  of.  E.T. 
by  Major  C.  Stewart  (Or.  Tr.  Fund). 
4to.     1830. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  Select  Letten  of.  E.T. 
by  Col.  W.  Kirkpatrick.    4to.    1811. 

Tipti  Boltin,  Hiet.  of,  by  Hussein  AH  Khan 
Kimiani.  E.T.  by  Miles.  (Or.  Tr. 
Fund.)    8vo.    1864. 

Tod,  Lieut. -Col.  James.  Annale  and  Anti- 
quities of  Rajasthan.  2  vols.  4to.  1829. 
[Reprinted  at  Calcutta.    2  vols.     1884.] 

Tohfat-ul-Mujahideen  {Eist,  of  the  Maho- 
medans  in  Malabar).  Trd.  by  Lieut. 
M.  J.  Rowlandson.  (Or.  Tr.  Fund.) 
8vo.    1833.    (Very  badly  edited.) 

Tom  Cringle's  Loff.  Ed.  1863.  (Originally 
published  in  Blackwood,  c.  1830-31.) 

Tombo  do  Eitado  da  India.  See  Bubsidioa 
ond  Botelho. 

Tr.  Lit.  Boo.  Bo.  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  Society  of  Bombay.  8  vols. 
4to.    London,  1819-28. 

Treyelyan,  0. 0.  See  Competition- Wallah, 
and  Dawk-Bnngalbw. 

Tribee  on  My  Frontier.    Bombay  ^  \B^. 
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Trigaatiiis.  De  ChrUtiaiia  ExDediUone 
apud  Sioas.    4to.     Lugduni,  I0I6. 

Tununir'i  (Hoo.  Goorge)  Xah&waiiBO. 
The  M.  in  Roman  chanct«n  with  the 
tran«Iation  subjoined,  Ac.  (Only  one 
▼oL  published.)    4to.    Ceylon,  1837. 

Tjlor,  E.  B.  Ptimitive  Cnltiire.  2  tqU. 
8vo.    1871. 

[ Anahuac ;     or     Mexico     and     the 

Mexicans,  Ancient  and  Modem.  London, 
1861.] 

Tjrr,  GliiUAiiiiM  de,  et  ses  Continuateurs — 
Teste  du  XIII.  Si^le— par  M.  Paulin. 
Paris.    2  Tols.  ]ta%%  8vo.  1879-8a 

(Tytler,  A.  F.  Considerations  on  the  Present 
Political  State  of  India.  2  vols.  London, 
1815.] 

TJliailO,  6.  A  book  of  PnUica  ddfa  Merat- 
tura  of  1440,  which  forms  the  4th  vol.  of 
Delia  Deeima,    See  PegOlofctL 

Yalentla,  Lord.  Voyages  and  Travels  to 
India,  ko.  1802-1806.   3  vols.  4to.  1809. 

Yalentyn.  Oud  en  Niew  Ooft-Indien.  6 
vols,  folio — often  bound  in  8  or  9. 
Amsterdam,  1624-6. 

lYilxMryj  A.  Sketches  of  Central  Asia. 
Additional  Chapters  on  my  Travels, 
Adventures,  and  on  the  Ethnology  of 
Central  Ana.    London,  1868.] 

Van  Braam  Houckgeist  (Embaisy  to  China), 
E.T.    London,  1798. 

Yan  dam  Broeoke,  Pieter.  fieysen  naer 
Ooet  Indien,  kc.  Amsterdun,  edns. 
1620  ?  1634,  1646,  1648. 

Yandar  Lith.    See  MervsUlaa. 

Yant^  Fair,  a  Novel  without  a  Hero, 
Thaekeraj*!.  This  is  usually  quoted 
by  chapter.  If  by  page,  it  is  from 
ed.  1867.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Yansittait  H.  A  Narratiye  of  the  Transac- 
tions in  Bengal,  1760-1764.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1766. 

Yan  Twift,  Jehan  ;  Geweeen  Overhooft  van 
de  Nederlandsche  oomtooren  Amadabad, 
Cambayoi  Brodera,  en  Broiichia^  Gkoerall 
BaMdirijTinge  van  Indien,  kjc.  t'Am- 
steledam,  1648. 

Yarthema,  Lodovioo  di.  The  TraTela  of. 
Tr.  from  the  orig.  Italian  Edition  of 
1510  by  T.  Winter  Jones,  F.S.A.,  and 
edited,  &c.,  by  George  Percy  Badger. 
Hak.  Soo.    18i53. 

This  is  the  edn.  quoted  with  a  few  ex- 
oeptions.    Mr.  Bumell  writes : 

**  We  have  also  used  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  original  (?)  Italian  text 
(12mo.  Venice,  1517).  A  third  edition 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1523  (4to.),  and  a 
fourth  at  Venice  in  1535.  Tliis  interest- 
ing Journal  was  translated  into  English 
by  Eden  in  1576  (8vo.),  and  Purchas 
(ii.  pp.  1483-1494)  gives  an  abridgement ; 
it  18  thus  one  of  the  most  important 


sourcesL 


n 


Neither  Mr.  Winter  Jones  nor  my 
friend  Dr.  Badger,  in  editing  Vartheraa, 
neem  t()  have  l>eon  aware  of  the  dis- 
paragement cast  on  his  veracity  in  the 
famouo  Collo({iiius  of  Garcia  de  Orta 
(f.  '29r.  and  f.  30).  These  affect  his 
statements  a.^  to  his  voyages  in  the 
further  East ;  and  deny  his  ever  having 
gone  beyond  Calicut  and  Cochin ;  a 
thesis  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  out  of  bis  own  narrative. 

[Yerelst,  H.  A  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Present  State  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  Bengal,  including  a  Reply  to 
the  Misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Bolta,  and 
other  Writers.     London,  1772.] 

Yermenlen,  Genet.  Cost  IndischeYoyace. 
1677. 

Yigne,  G.  TraveUi  in  Kashmir,  Ladakh, 
Ac.     2  vols.  8vo.     1842. 

Yinoenio  Maria.  II  Yia^^o  all'  Indie 
orientali  del  P.  .  .  .  Procuratore  C^ne- 
ralo  de'  Carmelitani  Scald.  Folio. 
Roma,  1672. 

Vltriaci,  Jacobi  (Jacouea  de  Vitry).  Hist. 
Jherosolym.     Ser  Bongan. 

Yocabulista  in  Arabico.  (Edited  by  C. 
Schia(>aroIli. )     Firenze,  1871. 

Yoigt.  HortiiB  Suburbanas  Calcuttensis. 
8vo.     Calcutta,  1845. 

Yon  Harff,  Arnold.  Pilgerfahrt  des  Ritter* 
(1496-1499).     From  MSS.     Coin,  1860. 

Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1747  and 
1748.  .  .  .  Interspersed  with  many  use- 
ful and  curious  Observations  and  Anec- 
dotes.    8vo.     London,  1762. 

Vnllers,  J.  A.  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum. 
2  vols,  and  Supi)t.  Bonnae  ad  Rhenum. 
1855-67. 


Wallace,  A.  R.  The  Malay  Archipelago. 
7th  ed.    1880. 

[Wallace,  Lieut.  Fifteen  Years  in  India, 
or  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's  Life.  London, 
1822.] 

Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Search  of  the 
Pictureat^jue  (by  Fanny  Parkes).  2  vols, 
imp.  8vo.     18.'>0. 

Ward,  W.  A  View  of  the  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.    3rd 

ed.     4  vols.  8vo.     London,  1817-1820. 

Inthetitlesof  fir8t2vol8.  j)ublcl.inl817, 
this  ed.  is  stated  to  be  in  2  vols.  In  those 
of  the  3rd  and  4tb,  1820,  it  is  stated  to  bo 
in  4  vols.  This  aro«»e  from  some  mis- 
take, the  author  being  absent  in  India 
when  the  first  two  were  published. 

The  work  ori^nally  appeared  at 
Seramporo,  1811,  4  vols.  4to,  and  an 
abridged  ed.  ibid.  1  vol.  4to.     1815. 

Waring,  E.  J.  The  Tropical  Resident  at 
Home,  Ac.     8vo.     1866. 

Wassaf,  Geschichte  Waasafs,  Persisch 
herausgegeben,  und  Deutsch  iibersetzt, 
von  Joseph  Hammer-Porgstall.  4to. 
Wien,  1856. 
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Watreman,  W.    The  Fardle  of  Faeiona. 

Loadon,   1556.     Also  reprinted  in  the 
Haklujt  of  1807. 

[Watt,  G.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India.  10  vols.  Calcutta, 
1889-93.] 

WaUington  Daapatdhaa.  The  Edn.  quoted 
is  usually  that  of  1837. 

Welah,  Col.  James.  Military  RwninJi- 
oonoai  ...  of  nearly  40  years'  Active 
Service  in  the  E.  Indies.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1830.    (An  excellent  book.) 

Whaelar,  J.  T.  Madras  in  the  Olden 
Time  .  .  .  compiled  from  Official  Re- 
cords.   3  vols.  sm.  sq.  8vo.    1861. 

Early  Baeords   of    British   India. 

Calcutta,  1878.    2nd  ed.  1879. 

Whaler,  Rev.  Sir  Oaorga.  Journey  into 
Greece.     Folio.     1682. 

Witney  (Prof.  W.  D.)  Oriental  and 
Lingniitical  Studies.  2  vols.  New 
York,  1873-74. 

Widowi,  Hindoo.  Papers  relating  to  E.I. 
Affairs  ;  printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 
FoUo.    1821. 

LWiUdneon,  R.  J.  A  Malay-English  Dic- 
tionary.    Part  I.     Singapore,  1901.] 

Wilki,  Col.  Mark.  Hiatorlcal  Sketohee 
of  the  South  of  India  in  an  Attempt  to 
trace  the  Hist  of  Mysoor.  3  vols.  4to. 
1810-17.  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.  Madras, 
1869. 

iniliama,  Monier.  .  Beligioua  Thought 
and  Life  in  India.     Part  I.,  1883. 

[ Brabmaniflm  and  Hinduism.    4th  ed. 

London,  1891.] 

Williama,  S.  Wells.  Chineee  Gommeroial 
Onide.    4th  ed.     Canton,  1856. 

'^fmiiamson,  V.  M.  The  East  India  Vade 
Mecum,  by  Capt.  Thomas  Williamson 
(the  author  of  OrimtaJ  Field  Sports), 
2  vols.  8vo.     1810. 

Williamion,  Capt.  T.  Oriental  Field 
Sports.    Atias  folio.    1807. 


WUlBt  C.  T.  In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun,  or  Modem  Persia.    1883. 

[Wilson,  A.  The  Abode  of  Snow,  Observa- 
tions on  a  Journey  from  Chinese  "nbet 
to  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Edinburgh, 
1875.] 

unison,  John,  D.D.,  Life  of,  by  George 
Smith,  LL.D.    1878. 

[ Indian   Caste.     2   vols.     Bombay, 

1877.] 

Wolff,  J.  Travels  and  Adventures.  2  vols. 
London.  I860.] 

WoUaston,  A.  N.  Enflish-Peraian  Die- 
tionary.    8vo.    1882. 

Wright,  T.  Early  TraTels  in  Palestine, 
edited  with  Notes.    (Bohn.)    1848. 

Wright,  T.  Domestic  Manners  and  Senti- 
ments in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie,  J.  W.  S.  Essays  on  the  External 
Policy  of  India.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hunter.     1875. 

Wsrtfliei.  Histoire  des  Indes.  Fo.,  8  pts. 
Douay.     1611. 


ZaTerii,  Scti.  Francisoi.  Indiarum  Apostoli 
Enistolaziim  libri  Quinque.     Pragae, 

Xavier,  St.  Francis,  Life  and  Letters  of, 
by  Rev.  H.  I.  Coleridge  (S.J.).  2  vols. 
8vo.    1872. 


[Ynsnf  Ali,  A.  A  Monograph  on  Silk  Fabrics 
produced  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces and  Oudh.    Allahabad,  1900.] 


Zedler,  J.  H.  Grosses  VollsUindliges  Uni- 
versal Lexicon.  64  vols,  folio.  Leipzig, 
1732-1750 ;  and  Supplement,  4  voU. 
1751-1754. 

Ziegenbalg.  See  Propagation  of  the 
GhMpeL 


CORRIGENDA. 


PAOK.     OOL. 

32  6. — ApoUo  Blinder.  Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes  (Hidory  of  Bombay^  Town 
and  hlandy  Census  Report,  1901,  p.  17)  derives  this  name  from 
*  Pallav  Bandar/  '  the  Harbour  of  Clustering  Shoots.' 

274  a. — Crease.  1817.  *' the  Portuguese  commander  requested  permission, 
to  see  the  Gross  which  Janiere  wore.  .  .  . " — Rev.  R.  FeUotces^ 
History  of  Ceylon,  chap.  v.  quoted  in  9  ser.  N.  d;  Q,  1.  S5. 

276     6.— For  "  Porus  "  read  "  Portus." 

380  b, — For  "  It  is  probable  that  what  that  geographer  .  .  .  *'  read  "  It  is 
probable  from  what  ..." 

499  6. — The  reference  to  Bao  was  accidentally  omitted.  The  word  is 
Peguan  bd  (pronounced  bd'a\  "a  monastery."  The  quotatioa 
from  Sangermano  (p.  88)  runs  :  "  There  is  not  any  village,  how- 
ever small,  that  has  not  one  or  more  large  wooden  houses,  which 
are  a  species  of  convent,  by  the  Portuguese  in  India  called  Bao.'^ 

611    a,^For  "  Adawlyt "  read  "  Adawlat." 

666  a, — Mr.  Edwardes  (op.  cit.  p.  5)  derives  Mazagong  from  Skt.  matsya- 
grdma,  "  fish- village,"  due  to  "  the  pungent  odour  of  the  fish, 
which  its  earliest  inhabitants  caught,  dried  and  ate." 

666    b.^For  "  Steven's  "  read  "  Stevens'." 

678  a.-— Mr.  Edwardes  (op.  cit.  p.  16)  derives  Parell  from  padel,  "  the  Tree- 
Trumpet  Flower  "  (Bignonia  suaveolens). 

816    a.'-For  "  shd-bdsh  "  read  "  shdh-hdsh:' 

868    b.—Far  «  Sowar  "  read  "  Sonar,  a  goldsmith." 

920    6.— TiiBn  add  : 

1784. — "Each  temperate  day 

With  health  glides  away, 

No  TriiBngs  *  our  forenoons  profane." 

— Memoirs  of  Hhe  Late  War  in  Asia,  by  An  Officer  of 
Colonel  Baillu^B  Detachment,  ii.  Appendix,  p.  293. 

1802.—"  I  suffered  a  very  large  library  to  be  useless  whence  I 
might  have  extracted  that  which  would  have  been  of  more  service 
to  me  than  running  about  to  Tiffins  and  noisy  parties."— Afe^ca//<5, 
to  /.  W.  Sherer,  in  Kaye,  Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  I.  81. 


*  [In  note  ''Luncheons."] 
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A     GLOSSARY 


OF 


ANGLO-INDIAN  COLLOQUIAL  TERMS  AND 
PHRASES  OF  ANALOGOUS  ORIGIN. 


ABADA 


A  BAD  A 


AHAHA^  &  A  word  used  by  old 
Snauish  and  Portiurue^e  writers  for  a 
'  rliinoceros,'  and  adopted  by  some  of 
the  older  English  narrators.  The 
origin  is  a  little  doubtful.  If  it  were 
certain  that  the  word  did  not  occur 
earlier  than  c  1530-40,  it  would 
most  proliably  be  an  adoption  from 
the  Malay  badak.  'a  rhinoceros^'  The 
word  is  not  used  by  Barras  where  he 
would  probably  have  used  it  if  he 
knew  it  (see  (quotation  under  OANDA)  ; 
and  we  have  found  no  proof  of  its 
earlier  existence  in  the  languaf^e  of 
the  Peninsula  ;  if  this  should  be  es- 
tablished we  should  have  to  seek  an 
Arabic  origin  in  such  a  word  as  abadat^ 
fibidy  fein.  dbida^  of  which  one  meaning 
is  {v.  LanA  *a  wild  animal.'  The  usual 
form  abaita  is  certainly  somewhat  in 
favour  of  such  an  origin.  [  Prof.  Skeat 
iKilieves  that  the  a  in  abada  and  similar 
Malay  words  rej)resents  the  Arabic 
article,  which  was  commonly  used  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  prefixed  to 
Arabic  and  other  native  words.]  It 
will  l>e  observed  that  more  than  one 
authority  makes  it  the  female  rhino- 
ceros, and  in  the  dictionaries  the  word 
is  feminine.  But  so  Barros  makes 
Ganda.  [Mr  W.  W.  Skeat  suggests  that 
the  female  was  the  more  dangerous 
animal,  or  the  one  most  freciuently 
met  with,  as  is  certiiinly  the  case 
with  the  crocodile.] 

1541.—"  Mynea  of  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  and 
Jjead,  from  whence  great  qiiantitieH  thereof 
were  continually  drawn,  which  the  Merch- 
ants carried  away  with  Troops  of  Elephants 
and  Rhinoceroses  {em  eajUas  de  d^fantea  e 
badas)  for  to  transoort  into  the  Kingdoms  of 
SomaUy  by  ns  called  iSiam,  PaasilocOy  Sarady^ 
iSavady  in  orig.^,  Tangu^  Prvnij  Calamin- 
fMvi  and  other  nrovinces  ....  " — Pinto 
(orig.  cap.  xli.)  in  Cogan^  p.  49.  The  king- 
doms named  here  are  diam  (see  under 
BAANAU);    Pitchalok  and    Sawatti   (now 


two  provinces  of  Siam) ;  Taungu  aiul  Prome 
in  B.  Burma ;  Calaminham,  in  the  interior 
of  Indo-China,  more  or  leas  fabulous. 

1544.— **  Now  the  King  of  Tartary  was 
fallen  upon  the  city  of  Peouin  with  so  great 
an  army  as  the  like  had  never  been  seen 
since  Adam*t  time ;  in  this  army  .  .  . 
were  seven  and  twenty  Kings,  under  whom 
marched  1,800,000  men  ....  with  four 
score  thousand  Rhinoceroses  "  {doHdepartirtU> 
cum  oUenta  mil  badai). — Ibtd,  (ong.  cap. 
cvii.)  in  Cogan^  p.  149. 

[1560.— See  quotation  under  LAOS.] 

1585. — *'It  is  a  very  fertile  country,  with 
great  stoare  of  pnt>uisioun;  there  are  ele- 
phants in  great  number  and  ahadai,  which 
IS  a  kind  of  beast  so  big  as  two  great  buls, 
and  hath  vppon  his  snowt  a  little  home." — 
Mendoxa^  ii.  311. 

1592. — ''We  sent  commodities  to  their 
king  to  barter  for  Amber-greese,  and  for  the 
homes  of  Abath,  whereof  the  Kinge  onely 
hath  the  tmffique  in  his  hands.  Now  thiH 
Abath  is  a  beast  that  hath  one  home 
only  in  her  forehead,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  female  Vnicorne,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
of  all  the  Moores  in  those  parts  as  a  most 
soveraigne  remedie  against  poyson." — Bar- 
ker in  HaH.  ii.  591. 

1598. — ''The  Abada,  or  Rhinoceros,  is  not 
in  India,*  but  onely  in  Bengala  and  Patane/' 
— Linschoten^  88.    [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  8.] 

"  AIho  in  Bengala  we  found  great  numbers 
of  the  >>easts  which  in  Latin  are  called  Rhin- 
ocerotetiy  and  of  the  Portingallos  Abadas." — 
Ibid.  28.    [Hak.  Soc.  i.  96.] 

c.  1606. — ".  .  .  ove  nortano  le  loro  mer- 
canzio  per  venderle  a  Cinesi,  partioolar- 
mente  .  .  .  molti  comi  della  Bada,  detto 
Rinoceronte  .  .  .'* — Carlettij  p.  199. 

1611.—"  Bada,  a  very  fierce  animal,  called 
by  another  more  common  name  Rhinoceros. 
In  our  days  they  brought  to  the  King  Philip 
II.,  now  in  glory,  a  Biula  which  was  long  at 
Madrid,  having  his  horn  sawn  off,  and  being 
blinded,  for  fear  he  should  hurt  anybody. 
.  .  .  The  name  of  Bada  is  one  imposed  by 
the  Indians  themselves ;  but  assuming  that 

*  i.e..  not  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
called  India  especially  by  the  Portuguese.  See 
under  INDIA. 


ABCAREE, 
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A  CH  A  NOCK. 


there  is  do  Unguage  but  had  its  origin  from 
the  Hebrew  in  the  oonf  umon  of  tongues  .  .  . 
it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  obwrve  that 
Bada  ia  an  Hebrew  word,  from  Badad^ 
*  solus,  solitarius,'  for  this  animal  is  pro- 
duced in  desert  and  very  solitary  pla<>BS." 
— (kbarruvioB^  s.  ▼. 

1618. — "And  the  woods  give  great  timber, 
and  in  them  are  produced  elephants,  badftf 
.  .  r—OodinKo  de  Eredia,  10  r. 

1618. — "A  China  brought  me  a  present  of 
a  cup  of  abado  (or  black  uneooms  home) 
with  sugar  cakes.  — Cocks' $  Diary ,  ii.  56. 

1626. — On  the  margin  of  Pigaf  etta's  Congo^ 
ns  given  by  Purchas  (ii.  1001),  we  find: 
*'  Rhinoceros  or  Ahadai." 

1631.— **  lib.  y.  cap.  1.  De  Abada  sen 
Khinocerote."— Bon^it  HiMt.  Nat.  et  Med. 

1?26.— "Abada,  s.  f.  La  hembra  del 
Rhinoceronte."— />»oe.  de  la  Lmgua  Cos- 
tellana, 

ABOASEE,  ABKABY.  H.  from 
P.  db-kdrly  the  business  of  distilling 
or  sellinff  (strong)  waters,  and  hence 
elliptically  the  excise  upon  such 
Imsineas.  This  last  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  An^lo- Indians. 
In  every  district  of  India  the  pri\il^e 
of  selling  spirits  is  farmed  to  con- 
tractors, who  manage  the  sale  through 
retail  shopkeepers.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  'Abkary  System.'  The 
system  has  often  been  attacked  as 
promoting  tippling,  and  there  are 
strong  opinions  on  both  sides.  We 
subjoin  an  extract  from  a  note  on  the 
subject,  too  long  for  insertion  in 
integrity,  by  one  of  much  exj»erience 
in  &ngal— Sir  G.  U.  Yule. 

June,  1879. — "  Natives  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  ore,  I  believe,  unani- 
mous in  ascribing  the  increase  of  drinking 
to  our  Abkaree  system.  I  don't  my  that 
this  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
but  they  are  certainly  too  forgetful  of  the 
increased  means  in  Uie  country,  which,  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion, has  been  at  least  a  very  large  factor  in 
that  result.  I  myself  believe  that  more 
people  drink  now  than  formerly  ;  but  I  knew 
one  gentleman  of  very  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Ben|^,  who  held  that  there 
was  as  much  drinking  in  1820  as  in  1860." 

In  any  case  exaggeration  is  abundant. 
All  Sanskrit  literature  shows  that  tippling 
is  no  absolute  novelty  in  India.  [See  the 
article  on  "Spirituous  Drinks  in  Ancient 
India,"  by  Rajendralala  Mitra,  Indo- Aryans, 
i.  389  seqq.^ 

1790.— "In  respect  to  Abkany,  or  Tax 
on  Spirituous  liquors,  which  is  reserved  for 
Taxation  ...  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
establish  a  general  rate,  since  the  quantity 
of  consumption  and  expense  of  manufacture, 
etc.,  depends  upon  the  vicinity  of  principal 


stations.  For  the  amount  leviable  upon 
different  Stills  we  must  rel^  upon  offic«rs' 
local  knowledge.  The  public,  indeed,  can- 
not suffer,  since,  if  a  few  stills  are  sup- 
Sressed  bv  over-taxation,  drunkennean  is 
iminished."— In  u  Letter  from  Bottrd  of 
Revenue  (Bengal)  to  (tovemment,  l*2th  July. 
MS.  in  India  OfUce. 

1797. — "The  stamiw are  to  have  the  words 
'  Abcaree  licenses '  inscril>od  in  the  Perrian 
and  Hindu  languages  and  character." — Ben- 
gal llegulatuins,  x.  33. 

ABIH6wA.  Pn)}»erly  P.  ab-a- 
hnvxi,  *  water  and  air.'  The  usual 
Hindustani  ex])re88i(m  for  *  climate.' 

1786. — "What  you  write  concerning  the 
death  of  fiOO  KoorgH  from  small-pox  is 
understood  ....  thuy  must  be  kept  whore 
the  climate  [IbHO-hawt]  may  beet  agree 
with  them."— TipjHkt'g  lifters,  269. 

ABYSSINIA,  u.]).  This  geogm- 
phical  Uiime  is  a  16-(.'entury  Latiii- 
isfition  of  the  Arabic  Uahashy  through 
the  Portuguese  i4ft*^j:,' Waring  much 
the  Siime  pnmunciaticm,  minus  tlie 
aspirate.     [See  HUBSHEE.] 

[l.')98.~"The  countroy  of  the  Ab«zyn«0, 
at  l^rostcr  John's  land.' — LinscKoten,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  38. 


1617. — "  He    sent    moo    tt»    buy    th 

AbaMinef. "— Ntr    T.    R^je,    Trarels,    Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  445.] 

A.  C.  {i.e.  *  after  compliments').  In 
official  veniions  of  native  letters  these 
letters  stand  for  the  omitted  formalities 
of  native  comj»linH*nts. 

ACHANOCK,  n.]).  H.  Cluhuik  and 
Achdnak.  The  uaiin*  l>v  which  the 
station  of  Banackpore  is  commonly 
known  to  StqM.)y8  ;iiid  other  natives. 
Some  have  cuiiiUMted  the  name  with 
that  of  Jo]»  Cluiniock,  or,  as  A. 
Hamilt(jii  calls  him,  Channock,  the 
founder  of  Calcutta,  ;in<i  th*^  (juotationa 
render  this  prolwible.  Formerly  the 
Cantonment  of  S<vrol«*  at  Henares  was 
also  known,  by  a  transfttr  no  doubt,  as 
Ch}iot4i  (or  *  Littlo  ')  Achanak.  Two 
additional  remarks  may  Ihj  relevantly 
made  :  (1)  Job's  name  wjis  certainly 
Chaniock,  and  not  (Jlianriock.  It  is 
distinctly  signed  "Job  Charnock,"  in 
a  MS.  letter  from  the  factory  at 
"Chutta,"  i.e.  ChutUnuttw  (or  Gal- 
cutta)  in  the  India  Office  records, 
which  I  have  seen.  (2)  The  map  in 
Valentijn  which  shown  the  village  of 
T^jannok,  though  published  in  1726;, 
was  apjMirently  compiled  by  Van  der 


ACHAtL 

Broecke  in    1662.      Henue  it  is  not 

Srolnble  that  it  took  its  name  from 
ub  Chamock,  who  secnis  to  have 
enteKd  the  Company's  service  in  1666. 
When  he  went  to  Bengal  we  have  not 
lieen  able  to  B.'Kertaiii.  [See  Diary  of 
Hedge*,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Tule,  ii.,  xcix. 
In  Boiiie  "Documentary  Memoirs  of 
Job  Chamock,"  which  fonii  part  of 
vol.  lixv.  (188fi)  of  the  Hakluyt  8oc., 
Job  iasaid  Ui  have  "arrived  in  India 
in  165S  or  16Se."] 

1677.— "The  ship  Falcone  to  go  up  tliB 
river  to  Hughlj,  or  »t  lout  to  Cnumook." 
— Couit's  tetWr  to  Ft.  St.  G«o.  of  I2th 
Decerober.  In  Jfeta  and  Bxtracli,  Hadnm, 
1871,  No.  ].,  p.  21 :  see  alw  p.  23. 

1711.— "Chanock-Reach  hath  twnahinls, 
the  upper  oue  in  ObaiiOCk,  and  the  lower 
oQti  tm  the  opponito  aide  ....  you  njuvt 
from  below  tkgmi  M  aforesaid,  keep  the 
atarboard  ahore  aboard  until  j'ou  come  up 
witb  a  Ume-Tree  ....  and  than  ateer  over 
with  Chanoek  Treeg  and  houie  between  the 
two  shoala,  until  you  eome  mid  riTer,  but  no 
nearer  the  houae.''— TA*  JS«giuh  Pilot,  65. 


is  Bold  in  the  market  joit  u  olires  are  witb 
ua."— OaroB,  f.  17. 

15S6.— Unachoton  in  the  Dutch  giTea  the 
word  (wrreotlv,  but  in  the  Enelish  Tanioo 
(Bak.  Soc.  ii.  30)  it  ia  printed  Madmr.      * 

[1412.— "Adwr  Done  to  be  had  enwpt  one 
jar."— /)o»tier«,  Letten,  i.  2S0.] 


tor  a  preaant,  deayriDg  me  to  eukewi  her 
huabaad  in  that  he  aboanted  hymaelfa  to 
take  phink."— Cbobr,  i.  13S. 

1623.— "And  all  these  praserred  in  a  wav 
tliat  ia  really  very  good,  which  they  sail 
aaidao."-/'.iJ<Ua  roOLii.  70e.  (Hak.Soc. 
ii.  327.] 

1653.— "Aohar  eat  vn  nom  iDdiataoni, 
ou  Indien,  qae  aignifie  dea  maoguae,  uu 
autrea  fruita  oonfia  arac  de  la  mout&rde,  de 
Tail,  dii  ml,  et  du  viuaiore  i  I'lndienne."— 
De  la  BovilaythOoia,  531. 

1687. — "Aohar  I  raeaume  aigniflea  sauce. 
They  moke  in  the  Eaii  India,  eapaoiaUj 
at  ^nt  and  Pegu,  sereral  sorta  of  A(Aar,  aa 


also,    we  find    oppoaito  to   Oegli  (Hoogly), 
Tajanuok,  and  then  CoUtcaOt,  and  CaUiOa. 


eipediant  to  send  a  datachment  of  ti__^_ 
....  to  take  poaaeasion  of  Tanna  Fort  and 
Cbunoc'l  Battery  oppoaito  to  it."— Nar- 
rative of  Ihitch  attempt  in  the  Hooirly,  in 
Malcolm;  Life  of  Clixt.  ii.  78. 

1810.— "The  old  viiUge  of  Achanoek 
atood  on  the  ground  which  the  [Kist  of 
Bamiikpore  now  occupies. "— if .  Graham, 
142. 

1848.- "From  an  oral  tradition  attll  pre- 
Talent  Oimong  the  natives  at  Banackpore 
...  we  laaro  that  Mr.  Chamock  built  a 
bungalow  there,  and  a  Houriahing  baiar 
aroee  under  hin  patronage,  before  the 
■ottlement  of  Calcutta  hwi  been  detor. 
mined  on.  Barrackporo  in  it  this  da; 
best  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name 
uf  Cbanock."— !%<  Bnigal  Ubititary,  Calc. 


ACHAB,  s.  P.  Sfhar,  Malay  Hehdr, 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  vernaculars 
of  India  tor  acid  and  salt  relishes.  By 
Europeans  it  is  ii.sed  as  the  e<iuivaient 
of  'pickles,'  and  is  applied  Xa  all  the 
stores  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell  in  that 
kind.  We  have  adopted  the  word 
through  the  Portuguese  ;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Western  Asiatics  got  it 
originally  from  the  Latin  acetaria.— 
(See  Plin.  Hut.  Nat.    '     '" 


green  (and  thia  they  call  AdlMl),  and  this 


1727.— "And  the  Soldiery,  Fiahens  Pea- 
santa,  and  Bandicnifla  (of  Ooa)  feed  on  a 
little  Rice  boiled  in  Wator,  with  a  little  bit 
of  Salt  Finh,  or  Atohaar,  which  is  pickled 
Fruits  or  Roots."- .4.  UamUon,  1.  2fi2. 
[And  see  under  KEDOEEEE.] 

1783.- We  learn  from  Forrwt  that  limes, 
salted  (or  sea-use  against  scurvy,  were  (wod 
by  the  Chulioi  (ChCKilia],  and  were  called 
atohar  ( Voyage  In  Mer^i,  40).  Thus  the 
word  paasen  to  Java,  aA  in  next  quotation  : 

1768-71.— "When  green  it  [the  mango)  is 
made  into  attjar;  for  thin  the  kamsl  Is 
taken  out,  and  tie  space  fliled  in  with 
ginger,  pimento,  and  other  s|iicy  ingredi- 
ents, aftor  which  it  is  pickled  in  vinegar." 
Stnmrimu,  i.  237. 


ii.p.  (P.  .^cAin  [Tain. 
Atlai,  Malay'  Adieh,  Adnh]  'a  wood- 
leech').  The  name  applied  by  us  to 
the  State  and  town  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  Sumatra,  which  was  long,  and 
especially  during  the  Ifith  and  17th 
centuries,  the  greatest  native  power  on 
that  Island.  Tlie  proper  Malay  name 
of  the  placi'  is  Achth.  The  Portuguese 
generally  called  it  Achem  (or  frequently 
by  the  aSlieaion  of  the  genitive  preposi- 
tion, Dadiem,  so  tliat  Sir  F.  Greville 
Iwlow  makes  two  kingdoms),  but  unr 
AchMB  seems  to  have  Ihmjw  derived 
from  mariners  of  the  P.  Gulf  or  W. 
India,  for  we  find  the  name  so  given 
(Aehin}in  the  Aln-i-AkbaH,  and  in  the 
Ge<^.  Tables  of  Sadik  Isfaliani.  This 
form  may  have  been  su^ested  l)y  a 
jingling  analogy,  auch  aa  Ofi.«Q!^a^aV^N*^ 


ADAUf!  APPLE. 


ADAWLUT.  5  ADAWLUT. 

present    footing.      (On    the    original  the    Supervisors    were    now    styled ; 

nintory  and  constitution  of  the  Courts  whilstSuperior(>>urts(i^iuid(9rJ[>«uiafifiy, 

see  Fifth  Report,  1812,  p.  6.)  Sudder     Nizamut     Adawlut)     were 

What  follows  ajjplies  only    t<»  the  established  at  the   Presidency,  to  be 

Bengal    Presidency,    and    to    the  ad-  under  the    superintendence    of    three 

ministration    of    justice     under     the  or  four  menil)ers  of   the  Council    of 

Company's  Courts  beyond   the  limits  Fort  William. 

of  the.   Presidency  town.     Brief   par-        In  1774  the  Collectors  were  recallecL 

tiiulars  regarding  the  history  of  the  and  native  'Amils  (Amnil)  appointed 

Supreme    Courts    and     those     Courts  in    their    stead.     Provincial    Councils 

which  preceded  them  will  be  found  were    set    ui)    for    the    divisions    of 

under  BUPBEME  COUBT.  Calcutta-     Burdwan,      Dacca,     Moor- 

The  g«nt,  by  Shah  'Alan^  in  1765.  SJll^teS^tende^Aih 

of  the  ^^„„v  of  Benp.1,  Beluuv  and  S*"^,^^  ^11X^*5" ^    the 

On.s8atothcComp.v.jA:,tmn8fem|dall  «i„iinigt„tion    of    civil    iuatice,    was 

^^vi':  '    ^«  ?w  r!l     '^i.  .r    ^^  vested,  Imt  exercised  by  L  niSnbers 

provinces,  to  that  iKxiy.     But  no  im-  •    «Qf«fiQn 

mediate  attempt  was  made  to  under-        r^^  ^^r    ^^^    thinfls    that    existed 

take  the  direct  detailed  administration  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^  discreditable. 

1    .   *^"f  ?!,   T  "'  ^"**"*  ^^*  ^^'i  As  Courts   oi  Justice  the  provincial 

agency  of  the   European  servants  of  Councils  were  only  "  colourable  imita- 

tfie  Opmpany     Such  supcnntendeme,  ^j^^  ^j  ^,   .     4j^^  ^  aMicated 


own 


„    -^'-^S-    tK    «'*?'""'*'»*•"«    *••;  their  functions  in  favour  of  their  „-.. 

maintained  m  the  pru.r  acquisitions  of  subordinate  (native)  officers,  and  though 

the  Company-yiz,  m  the  Zemindary  j^^j^  decisions  weri  nomSilly  subjlit 

of     Calcutta,     m     the     Twenty-four  ^^  ^^  Govemor-Oeneml  in'couicil. 

telw!S^        A-  *^  f      f  ^T  the  Appellate  Court  was  even  a  more 

(Chucklali)  or  di«tn,,t«  „f  Burdwan  ghadoiTbody  tlian  the  Courts  of  first 

Midnapoor,  and  ChittagonR.  wlmh  had  j^^^^  J     ^he  Court  never  sat  at  all, 

iKwn     transferred     by     the     Nawab,  ti--„_i,  .},„_,  -_^  „,„„   traces  of  iti 

Kasim  'Ali  Khan,  in  1760  ;  but  in  the  hS  at  oi^  thue  Sed^oe^ls  on 

^      0  .%      A.       'a.  'a.  ii       1   a.  iiaVJiiK  <••'  uiie  Lime   ueoiueu   uuucttjo  uii 

rest  of  the  U^rritory  U-  wa,s  ronhned  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^    ^  theKLa, 

the    Y^T  /    a    Resident     at     the  ^^    J^^^     exchequer,    just  iTth^ 

Moor8fiedal>^^  of     a  provincial  Council    decided  them  <m 

*  Chief     at    Patna       Justice  was    ad-  the  report  of  the  C^is  and  Muftis."  ♦ 
mmiHtered      by      the     Moliammedan        j^  ^^^^  ^^^^   Government  resolved 

courts    under  the   native    ofh.mh    of  ^^^^  ^ivil  CourU*,  independent  of  the 

the  UeA^-Jinny.  Provincial  Omncils,  should   Ihj  estab- 

In    1770,    Eun^nean    othcers    were  liahed  in  the  six  divisions  named  above, t 

appointed  in  the  distri<:t^  under  the  eacli  under  a  civilian  judge  with  the 

name   of  Supervisors,   with   i)ower8  of  title  of  Suixirintendeiit  of  the  Dewaimy 

control  over  the  natives  employed  m  AdaiUut;  whilst  to  the  Councils  should 

the  collection  of  tlie  Revenue  and  the  gtill  pertain  the  trial  of  causes  relating 

administration  of  justice,  whilst  hx-al  to  the  public  revenue,  to  the  demands 

councils,  with  suiK'Tior  authority  in  all  ^f     zemindars    uiKm     their    tenants, 

branches,   were  established  at    Moor-  ^nd     to     l)oundarv    questions.      The 

shedabad  and  Patna.     It  was  not  till  appeal  from  the  bistrict  Courts  still 

two  years  later  that,    under    express  i^y   to  the  Governor-General  and  his 

orders  froin   the  Court  of    Directors,  Council,  as  forming  the  Court  of  Sudder 


of    Civil    Justice    (MofuMil    Dewanny  pointment  which  Became  famous.     Fir 

Adaxdut)  were  established  in  each  of  [t  ^^  represented  as  a  transaction  in- 

the  Districts  then  recopised.     There  tended  U)  compromise  the  acute  dis- 

were    also    District    Criminal    Courts 

(Foujdary  Adawlut)  held  bv  Cazee  or  .  ,„    ,        «.    k      ,     »- 

Mufty  under  the  sui>erinteridence,  like  ,,  «Y:  •'«~''  ^"''*^'  *"  ^^'•~^'-  ""^  ^"*'''*'' 

the  Civil  Court,  of  the  Collectors,  as  t  TheMHix^«»\\icwM«\Vo.\i«v.\A*s$iatj>^ 


ADATVLUT.  6  ADTGAR, 

sensions  which  had  lieeu  going  on  As  regHrdi*d  criniinal  juriBdiction, 
between  that  Court  and  the  Bengal  the-judgesof  the  Provincial  Courta  were 
Qovemment,  and  in  fact  &s  a  bril>e  to  alau  (Rt*^.  ix.,  1793)  constituted  Circuit 
Impey.  It  led,  by  an  address  from  Courts,  liablt*  to  review  by  the  Sudder 
the  House  of  Ck>ininon8,  to  the  recall  Nxztnnut.  Strange  to  say,  the  im- 
of  Impey,  and  constituted  one  of  the  pnuticable  idea  of  placing  the  duties 
chaives  in  the  abortive  impeachment  of  lK)tli  of  the  higner  Courta,  civil 
of  that  personage.  Hence  iiis  charge  and  crimiunl,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  ceased  m  exe<  utive  Government  was  still  main- 
November,  1782,  and  it  was  resume<l  tained,  and  the  Oovernor-Qeneral  and 
in  form  by  the  Govenior-Gtinerjil  and  his  Council  wert*  the  cimstituted  heads 
Council.  of   the    Sitdder   Dticanny   and  Sitdder 

In  1787,  the  first  year  of  Lord  Corn-  ^'iztimut.  This  of  course  continued 
wallis's  government,  in  consequence  of  «*  unworkable  as  it  liad  been  ;  and  in 
instructions  from  the  Court  of  Lorcl  Wellesley's  time,  eight  years 
Directors,  it  was  resolved  that,  i^-ith  an  l»t^^ '^  t^»^'  ^/m" Sudder  Ad4iwluts  were  re- 
exception  as  to  the  Courts  at  Moor-  constituted,  with  three  regular  judges 
shedal»ad,  Patna,  and  Dacca,  which  to  e^£i,  tlumgh  it  was  still  ru^^ 
were  to  b 
the  ofiice 
Courts  wiL- 

the  collection  of  the  revenue^  iiilfact,  Governor-Geneml  or  the  Commander- 

the    offices  of    Judge    and    Collector,  ii»-Chief.     This  rule  was  rescinded  by 

which  had  been  divorced  since  1774,  ^^-  ^-  ^^  1805. 

were  to  be  reunited.    The  duties  of        The  numWr  of  Provincial  and  Zillah 

Ma^rate  and    Judge    l)ecame  mere  Courts  was  augmented  in  after  years 

appendages  to  that  of  Collector;  the  ^'i^h  the  extension  of  territory,  and 

administration    of   justice    Wcame    a  additional     Sudder    Courts,    for    the 

sulxirdinate  function;  and  in  fact  all  service  of  the  LWr  Provinces,  were 

Regulations  respecting  that  adminiatra-  established  at  Albilmlxid  m  1831  (Reg. 

tion    were    passed    in    the     Revenue  ^i-X  a  step  which  iiiiiy  l>e  regarded  as 

Department  of  the  Government.  ^^®  ince]>ti(ni  of  the  sejiaration  of  the 

Up  to  1790  the  criminal  judiciarj^  N.W.  Proviiues  into  a  distinct  Lieu- 

had  Remained    in    the  hancfi  of  tl?e  tenan -Governorship,  earned  out  five 

native    courts.      But    this    was    now  y'^^?}^^\     But  no  change  that  canbe 

altered;  four  Courts  of  Circuit  were  l^^'^^^\.^^    ^}\  "^g»>»^    occurred 

created,  each  to  be  sunerintendedbvfwn  ^^^^    ^"    ^^^''   M^^^^^}'    system     till 

f 4^l^^a^t«  o! ^^?Zlo  fvf^  c^ ^  1862;  for  we  can  hardly  consider 
cml  servants  as  judces ;   the  Sudder  i.  4.1        it*-         e  i\,     r%     ^ 

Nizamut  Adawltu\tail    Presidency  '1  ^"'^.^^  "'^^'''''p    "^  ■  \^^    ww 

i^;««  ^«^«,i^^  «„««  K,.  4.1.^  AT         *  of  Circuit  m  1829  (Reg.  i.),  and  that 

&ri^^^^iH  iria^^  J^^'^"»«^-  Of    the    Provincial   Courts  of  Appeal 

General  and  the  members  of  Council.  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^.^.^.^^^   -^^  ^    ^^^ 

In  1793  the  constant  succession  of  i831,  and  completed  in  1833. 

revolutions  in  the  judicial  svstem  came       ,q.>^     arru-      *      i.       *.    j*-      i    * 
*«    „^«,  *\,:^^   in.      -   .         *        -i-v   i-u  loz2. — *' This  refers  to  a  traditional  story 

to   something  like   a  muse,  with  the  ^.^ich  Mr.  Elphinstx>ne  uHcd  to  relate  .  .  .  . 

entire  reformation  which  was  enacted  During  the  pro^rress  of  our  conciuesta  in  the 

by  the  Regulations  of  that  year.     The  North- West  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 

dollection  of  Revenue  was  now  entirely  encountered  flying  from  the  nowlv-occupied 

separated  from  the  administration  of  ^"^^n-  ^ ' ;«  L«rd  L^ke  eomiug V  waa  the 

jusjice  ;  Zillah  Court,  under  Eun>i>ean  ^SS^tH^ir^^'^^y^^ 
ludges  were  established  (Reg.  m)  in       ^g.^  _.  ^^  ^^1^^  ^^  Court-hou«e  was 

each  of  23  Districts  and  3  cities,  in  doee  by."-/'rt7M/«rrt«y //art,  271  [ed.  1873, 

Bengal,    Behar,    and    Onssa ;    whilst  ii.  90]. 
Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  judges  (Reg.  v.),  were       ADIGAB,    s.       Properly    adhikdr^ 

established    at    Moorshedabad,   Patna,  from  Skt.    adhikdrin,    one    possessing 

Dacca,    and    Calcutta.      From    these  authority ;    Tani.  adJiikdri,  or  -kdren^ 

Courts,     under     certain      conditions,  The  title  was  formerly"  in  use  in  South 

further    appeal    lay    to    the    Sudder  India,  and  i)erliaps  still  in  the  native 

Dewanny    Adawluts    at    the    Presi-  States  of  Malabar,  for  a  rural  headman, 

dency,  [See  quot.  from  Logan  below.]    It  was 


ADJUTANT. 


AFGHAN. 


also  in  Ceylon  (adikdranyi,  adikdr)  the 
title  of  chief  minister  of  the  Candyan 
Kings.     See  PATEL. 

1544. — "Fac  te  comem  et  humanum  cum 
isti  Genti  praebeas,  turn  praeseitim  magis- 
tratibuB  eorum  et  Hraefectis  Pagonim,  quofl 
Adigares  vocant."— ^V.  /V.  Xav.  BpisU.  118. 

1583. — '*  Mentre  che  noi  erauamo  in  queeta 
citt2^  raraialirono  ah  la  mesa  notte  all'  im- 

Srouiao,  mettendoui  il  fuooo.  Erano  quetti 
'una  citt&  uicina,  lontana  da  S.  Thom^, 
done  stanno  i  Portoghesi,  un  miglio,  aotto 
la  scorta  d'un  loro  (^pitano,  che  risiede  in 
detta  cittit  .  .  .  et  qu^to  Capitano  ^  da  loro 
chiamato  Adicario.^— JBoZM,  f.  87. 

1681. — "There  are  two  who  are  the 
createst  and  highest  officers  in  the  land. 
They  are  called  Adigan ;  I  may  term 
them  Chief  Judges."— KnoZy  48. 

1726.— **  Adigaar.  This  in  as  it  were  the 
second  of  the  Deatave." — Volenti^  (Ceylon), 
Haines  o/OJicerSy  &c.,  9. 

1796. — *'In  Malabar  esiste  og^di  I'liffizio 
....  molti  Kdriakdrer  o  ministri ;  molti 
Adhigiri  o  ministri  d'un  distretto  .  .  .  " — 
FraPaolinOy  287. 

1808.— "The  highest  officers  of  State  are 
the  Adigan  or  Pnme  Ministers.  They  are 
two  in  number." — PercivaVs  Ceylon,  25o. 

[1810-17. — "Announcing  in  letters  .... 
his  determination  to  exercise  the  office  of 
8er\-  Adikar."— Trt7A»,  Jfy»oor,  i.  264. 

1887. —  "Each  amsam  or  parish  has  now 
besides  the  Adhikiri  or  man  of  authority, 
headman,  an  accountant." — Logan y  Man.  of 
Malahtr,  i.  90.] 

ADJUTANT,  s.  A  bird  so  called 
(no  doubt)  from  its  comical  resemblance 
to  a  human  figure  in  a  stiff  dress  pacing 
slowly  on  a  jMirade-ground.  It  is  the 
H.  haryildy  or  gigantic  crane,  and 
popular  scavenger  of  Bengal,  the 
Lieptoptihu  argala  of  Linnaeus.  The  H. 
name  is  by  some  dictionaries  derived 
from  a  supposed  Skt.  word  hadda-gilay 
*  bone-swaulower.'  The  compound, 
however  appropriate,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Bontlingk  and  Roth's  great 
Dictionary.  The  bird  is  very  well 
described  by  Aelian,  under  the  name 
of  KiJXa,  which  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the 
still  preserved  vernacular  one.  It  is 
described  by  another  name,  as  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  India,  by  Sultan 
Baber.     See  PEUCAN. 

''The  feathers  known  as  Marabou  or 
Comercolly  feathers,  and  sold  in  Calcutta, 
are  the  tail-coverts  of  this,  and  the  Ltpt. 
Javaniaiy  another  and  smaller  species  "  {Jer- 
don).  Tlie  name  marabout  (from  the  Ar. 
murdbity  'quiet,'  and  thence  'a  hermit,' 
through  the  Port,  marabuto)  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  bird  in  Africa  on  like 
reason  to  that  of  adjutant  in  India.    [Ck>mer- 


ooUy,  properly  Kumftrkhftli,  is  a  town  in  the 
Nadiya  Dutriot,  Bengal.  See  Ba(four,  Cyd. 
i.  1082.] 

c.  A.D.  250. — "And  I  hear  that  there  is 
in  India  a  bird  KilOy  which  is  8  times  as 
bip^  as  a  bustard ;  it  has  a  mouth  of  a 
frightful  sixe,  and  long  legs,  and  it  oarries 
a  huge  crop  which  looks  like  a  leatiier  bag ; 
it  has  a  most  dissonant  voice,  and  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  ash-ooloured,  the  tail- 
feathers  are  of  a  pale  (or  ^p-eenish)  colour." — 
Aelian y  de  Nat.  Anim.  xvi.  4. 

c.  1530.— "One  of  these  (fowls)  is  the 
dingy  which  is  a  laige  bird.  Each  of  its 
wings  is  the  length  of  a  man ;  on  its  head 
and  neck  there  is  no  hair.  Something  like 
a  bag  hangs  from  its  neck  ;  its  back  is  black, 
its  breast  white ;  it  frequently  visits  Kftbol. 
One  year  they  caught  and  brought  me  a 
d\M/py  which  became  very  tame.  The  flesh 
which  they  threw  it,  it  never  failed  to  catch 
in  its  beak,  and  swallowed  without  ceremony. 
On  one  occasion  it  swallowed  a  shoe  well  shod 
with  iron  ;  on  another  occasion  it  swallowed 
a  good-sized  fowl  right  down,  with  its  wings 
and  feathers."— BoAir,  321. 

.1754. — "  In  the  evening  excursions  .... 
we  had  often  observed  an  extraordinary' 
species  of  birds,  called  by  the  natives  Argul 
or  HarpUly  a  native  of  £iengal.  They  would 
majestically  stalk  along  before  us,  and  at 
first  we  took  them  for  Indians  naked.  .  .  . 
The  following  are  the  exact  marks  and 
dimensions.  .  .  .  The  wings  extended  14 
feet  and  10  inches.  From  the  tip  of  the  bOl 
to  the  extremity  of  the  claw  it  measured  7 
feet  6  inches.  ...  In  the  craw  was  a 
Terapin  or  land-tortoise,  10  inches  louj^; 
and  a  large  black  male  cat  was  found  enti^ 
in  its  stomach." — IvUy  183-4. 

1798. — "The  next  is  the  ^reat  Heron,  the 
Argali  or  Adjutant,  or  Gigantic  Crane  of 
Latham.  ...  It  is  found  also  in  Ouinea." 
— Pennant's  View  of  Hindostany  ii.  166. 

1810.— "Every  bird  saving  the  vulture, 
the  Adjutant  (or  argeelah)  and  kite,  retires 
to  some  shady  spot." — WiUiamsony  V.  M. 
ii.  3. 

[1880.— Ball  {Jwngle  Lifey  82)  describes  the 
"snake-stone "  said  to  be  found  in  the  head 
of  the  bird.] 


AFGHAN,  n.1).  P.— H— il/gf^n. 
The  most  general  name  of  the  pre-  . 
dominant  portion  of  the  congeries  of 
tribes  bevond  the  N.W.  frontier  of 
India,  whose  country  is  called  from 
them  Afghdnistdn.  In  England  one 
often  hears  the  country  called  Af- 
gunist-un,  which  is  a  mispronuncia- 
tion painful  to  an  Anglo- Indian  ear, 
and  even  Afgann,  which  is  a  still 
more  excruciating  solecism.  [The 
common  local  pronunciation  of  the 
name  is  Aoghdriy  which  accounts  for 
some  of  the  forms  below.  Bellew 
insists  on  the  d\&t\TL<(!.\»\Q\!L  \5fc\7«'i5fc\\.  "Ooa 


AFGHAN. 


AG'OARI. 


Affffaan  and  the  Pftthan  (PUTTAN). 
^Tne  Afghan  is  a  Pathan  merely 
l)ecauae  he  inhabits  a  Pathan  count  r}', 
and  has  to  a  great  extent  mixed  with 
its  people  and  adopted*  their  language  " 
(Raeet  of  Af.^  p.  26).  The  name  repre- 
sents Skt  tuvaka  in  the  sense  of  a 
'cavalier,'  and  this  reappears  scarcely 
modified  in  the  Assakani  or  Assakeni 
of  the  historians  of  the  expedition  of  i 
Alexander.] 

c.  1020.—" .  .  .  ASghknM  and  KhUjis ..." 
-^'UM  in  EUiot,  iiTll ;  aee  alao  50,  114. 

c.  1265. — **He  also  repaired  the  fort  of  ^ 
Jalflf,  which  he  garrisoned  with  AfjyiiAw  "  , 
—Tdrikh-i-FirotBfuihi  in  do.  iii.  106. 

14th  cent. — The  Afjg>iiMw  are  named  by 
the  oontinuator  of  Baahiduddin  among  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Herat  (see  N,  ds  E. 
xiv.  494). 

1504.— "The  Afyli^w^  when  they  are 
reduced  to  esctremities  in  war,  come  into  the 
presence  of  their  enemy  with  grass  between 
their  teeth  ;  being  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  am 
your  ox.' "  •— J5a&r,  159. 

c.  1556.—"  He  was  afraid  of  the  Afighins." 
— Adt  *Ali,  in  J,  As,,  let  S.,  ix.  201. 

1609.— "Agwaas  and  Potantr—W. 
Finch,  in  Purehas,  i.  521. 

c.  1665.— "Such  are  those  petty  Sovereigns, 
who  are  seated  on  the  Frontiers  of  Persia, 
who  almost  never  pay  him  anything,  no  more 
than  they  do  to  the  King  of  Persia.  As  also 
the  Balouehes  and  Angana,  and  other  Moun- 
taineers, of  whom  the  greatest  part  pay  him 
bat  a  sinall  matter,  and  even  care  but  little 
for  him :  witness  the  Affront  they  did  him, 
when  they  stopped  his  whole  Army  by  cut- 
ting df  the  Water  ....  when  he  passed 
from  Atek  on  the  River  Indtu  to  Caboul  to 
lay  siege  to  ^^■"^•^•»  ....  " — Bemiery  £. 
T.  64  [ed.  CotutaUe,  205]. 

1676.— "The  people  caUed  AxigKDM  who 
inhabit  from  Uandiihar  to  CmouI  .  .  a 
sturdy  sort  of  people,  and  great  robbers  in 
the  night-time." — Tavemier,  E.  T.  ii.  44 ; 
[ed.  BaU,  i.  92]. 

1767. — "Our  final  sentiments  are  that  we 
have  no  occasion  to  take  any  measures 
against  the  Afghans'  King  if  it  should 
appear  he  comes  only  to  raise  contributions, 
but  if  he  proceeds  to  the  eastward  of  Delhi 
to  make  an  attack  on  your  allies,  or  threatens 
the  peace  of  Ben^,  you  will  concert  such 
measures  with  Sujah  Dowla  as  may  appear 
best  adapted  for  your  mutual  defence." 
—Cowres  LeUa-,  Nov.  20.  In  Ixmg,  486 ; 
also  see  ROHILLA 

1838. — "Professor  Dom  ....  discusses 
severally  the  theories  that  have  been  main- 
tained ci  the  descent  of  the  AfglMMiw :  1st, 

*  This  BymboUcal  action  was  common  among 
hdian  (BUdar),  or  native  novrfet,  employed  on 
the  Ganges  Oanal  many  years  an),  when  they 
came  before  the  engineer  to  make  a  petition. 
But  besides  oraM  in  month,  the  beldar  stood  on 
>ac  ley,  with  hands  Joined  bofare  him. 


from  the  Copts;  2nd,  the  Jews;  Srd,  the 
Georgians ;  4th,  the  Toorks ;  5th,  the  Mo- 
guls ;  6th,  the  Armenians :  and  he  mentioiis 
more  cursorily  the  opinion  that  thev  are 
descended  from  the  Inao-Scythians,  Medians, 
Sogdians,  Persians,  and  Indians:  on  con- 
sidering all  which,  he  comes  to  the  rattonal 
conclusion,  that  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
tribe  or  country  beyond  their  present  seats 
and  the  adjoming  mountains." — £lpkin» 
atone'M  Caubool,  ed.  1839,  i.  209. 

AFBICX),  n.p.    A  negro  slave. 

1682.— "Here  we  met  with  y«  Barbadoes 
Merchant ....  James  Cock,  Master,  laden 
with  Salt,  Mules,  and  AMoom."— Badges, 
IHaty,  Feb.  27.    [Hak.  Sue.  i.  16.] 

[AG AM,  adj.  A  term  applied  to 
certain  cloths  dyed  in  some  narticular 
way.  It  is  the  Ar.  ^ajarn  (lit.  "one 
who  hfLS  an  inij)t*diinent  or  difficulty  in 
speaking  Arabic "),  a  foreigner,  ana  in 
particular,  a  Persian.  The  adj.  'cacanl 
thiLs  means  "foreign"  or  " Persian,  and 
is  e^piivalent  to  the  Greek  ^dpfiapof  and 
the  Hind,  inle^cha.  Sir  G.  Birdwocni 
(Rep.  on  Old  Rec.,  ]>.  145)  quotes  from 
Hieronimo  di  Santo  Stefano  (1494-99X 
"  in  company  uith  some  Armenian  and 
Azami  merchants":  and  {ibid,)  from 
Varthema :  "  It  is  a  country  of  very 
gre^it  traffic  in  merchandise,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Persians  and 
Azaminit  who  come  so  far  a.s  there."] 

[1614.— "  Kerseys,  Agam  colours." — Fwi- 
ter,  Letters^  ii.  23/. 

161 4. __"  Persia  will  vent  five  hundred 
clotht)  and  one  thouHand  korHCVD,  hgfJXk 
colours,  per  annum." — Ibid.  ii.  23/. J 

AGAB-AGAB,  s.  Tlie  Malay  name 
of  a  kind  of  sea-weed  {Svherococcus 
lichenoides).  It  is  succulent  when  l)oiled 
to  a  jelly  ;  and  is  us^mI  by  the  Chine.se 
with  birdsnest  (q.v.)  in  souj).  They  also 
employ  it  as  a  glue,  and  aj)T»ly  it  to 
silk  and  paper  intended  t^  ihj  trans- 
parent, ft  grows  on  the  shores  of  the 
Malay  Islands,  and  is  much  exported 
to  Cliina. — (See  Grawfiird,  Diet.  Ind. 
Arch.y  and  Milbuni,  ii.  304). 

AGDAUN,  8.  A  hybrirl  H.  word 
from  H.  dg  and  P.  dan,  made  in  imitation 
of  ptk-ddn,  kalam-ddn,  sliama-ddn  (*  spit- 
toon, wncase,  candlestick ').  It  means 
a  small  vessel  for  holding  tire  to  light 
a  cheroot. 

AG-GABI,  s.  H.  *Fire  carriage.' 
In  native  use  for  a  railway  train. 


.AOUN-BOAT. 


ALA-BLAZE  PAN.              10  A  LB  A  TROfiS. 

in  the  16th  and   17th   centuries,  and  Laurenoo  to  the  maine,  we  had  ezoeedin^ 

thua  probably  became  known  to  them  S^L"^r7*l,^'*V^  *"**  Albooowa."— 

by  a  name  taken  from  the  Pagoda.—  ^*'*«^'  *«*  ^^-  "•  ^^ 

(From  a  note  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.)  .,15^-"We  met  likewiae  with  ehoals  of 

[coL  Temple  writes-"Tl.eonly^^^  ^W«»-,(-,^»^'^^^^ 

yation  which  stnkes  me  as  plausible,  is  niulUtudo«  of  Bonettoe*,  which  aro  named 

from  the  Agyattaw  Phaya,  near  which,  from  thoir   Ooodnem   and   Ezoellenoo    for 

on  the  island  of  Sittwd,  a  Cantonment  eatinjr ;  «>  that  w>metimee  for  more  than 

was  formed  after  the  first  Burmese  war,  ^^ent v  Days  the   whole  Ship*.  ^Ooinpany 

on  the  abandonment  of  Mrohaung  or  J^7V*48      ^'^           *'''"'''*'          -Ovtmg- 

Arakan  town  in  1825,  on  account  of      "'  ^Ton     i.r™      ^n •       ^v     «  u 

«;»v».w»  ««»^««  ♦k^    fL^,^    »*«*w.«^  c- 1760.— "The  Albaoore  »  another  flah 

sickness  Mnong  the   troojis    stationed  ^,  ^^^^  ^^o  name  kind  as  the  Bonito .  . 

there.     The    word   Agj-attaw   is   spelt  from  60  to  90  jwundn  weight  and  upward. 

Akhyap-taw,     whence     probably     the  The  name  of  thw  ftnh  t4>o  w  taken  from  the 

modem  name.'']                            "  Portugruewe,   im|x)rting  it«   white   colour." 

[1828.— "It    (the    despatch)    at    len^h  — ^"w*-,  i.  5. 

arrived  this   day  (8rd  Dec.   1826),   having  a»t»aiw»/v««            m- 

taken  two  months  in  all  to  reach  us,   of  AlaBATBOBS,    S.     The    great    sea- 

which  forty-five  days  were   stient   in   the  bird  (Diomedea  exulani^  L.),  from  the 

route  from  Akyab  in  Aracan.'  —Crawfurd,  Port,  alcatraz,  to  which  the  forms  used 

AffOj  289.]  |jy    Hawkins    and    Dampier,  and   by 

.  -  .  •»•  A  tw^  'r%Aw         mi.  •  FTacourt  (according  to  Marcel  Devic) 

ALA-BLAZB  PAN,  8     This  name  .i^j     approach.      F^^rtM   *in  this 

ismven  in  the  BomW  Presidency  to  .sense  altered   to  aOi-,  albe-,  aXbairtm 

a    tinned^per    stew-pal^    having  a  (perhai>s  with  etymological   reference 

cover,  and  stanles  for  straps,  which  is  ^J,  ^^^  "  white,'^  the  albatross  being 

earned    on    the   march  by  Eurouean  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^^  ^^  1,1^^^ 

soldiera,   for    the  purp^  of  cooking  ^j^^jy    ^^.j      r^^    p^^    ^^^          [ 

in,andeatin§  out  of.    Out  on  picnics  j^  „j^^„,  *^  iHjlican.'    A  reference 

a  larger  kind  is  frequently  use<l,  and  ^    Ji^^    1^^^^^  word   in  our  Glossary 

kept  continuaUv  going,  as  a  kind  of  ^.^n  gj^^^.  another  curious  misapplica- 

yoi^u-fm.    [It  has  been  suggested  that  ^j^^      d^..^^.    g^^^^,,    ^^iat    aleati^   in 

the  word  may  be  a  corr.  of  some  French  p^^^^.  means  *the  bucket  of  a  Persian 

r  Port   term-Fr.  f^auer/  Port,  feraz-  wheel,' ♦  rei^resenting  the  Ar.  al-kdd^t^ 

xro,  *a  fire-pan,'  brasa,  *hot  coals.  ]  ^.j^j^.j^  j^  ^i,^  fj^„f  ^^^^       He   8Ui>: 

A  v  -n  A  ^^«»«i          A   1  •   J     t      .1^  poses  that  the  pelican  mav  have  ffi>t 

ALBATOBE.  s.    A  kmd  of  rather  [j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.,^^,  that  it 

W   sea-fidb,   of    the    Tunny    genus  j^   ^^^^^j    j^    crdinary  Ar.  WXo,   *a 

(7%nnia  ««««"•«,  Lowe,  perhaps  the  water-carrier.'     It    hL    l>een    i)binted 

same   as  mmnt«  tnocroptmw.   Day) ;  ^ut  by  Dr  Murray,  that  the  ^atniz 

from    the    Port.    alb(uar   or    albec(rra.  ^^  g^ilie  of  the  earlier  vovagers,  «.a.. 

The    quotations    from    O^^on  and  ^^  j^^^jg  i^^,|^,^,^  i^  ,^^t  the'  ^BtonUd^ 

Grose  l)elow  refer  it  to  albo,  but  the  but  the  Man-of-War  (or  Frigate)  Bird 

word  IS,  from  Its  form,  abiiost  certainly  (^pregatm    aquilus),      Hawkins,    at    p. 

Arabic,  though  Don;  says  he  has  not  ^gy  ^f  the  work  quoted,  describes,  witfe- 

found  the  word  in  this  sense  m  Arabic  ^^^  naming,  a  bird  which  is  evidently 

dictionaries,  which  are  very  defective  ^he   modem  albatross.     In  the  quota- 

in  the  names  of  fishes  (p.  61).    The  ^ion  from   Mocquet  again,  akatrvz  is 

word  aJbacara  m  Sd.   is  applied  to  a  ij^  ^o                               -     -      - 

larce  early  kmd  of  fie,  from  Ar.  a/-  rilaaffe  fr 

hdkur,  *nraecox'  (DozA  Heb.  hikkura,  Ju^^ted 

in  Micah  viL  1. — See  CobarruviaK,  a.  v.  j^aniier  " 

Albacora.    [The -Ar.jE.D.  derives  it  from  nt^^     i.rm.     o*u  r.        u               i      j 

A        f  r   i„^«                             1        -u  T     )  1564. — "The  8th  Docomber  we  ankered 

At.  ca-6ti*r,  *a  young  camel,  a  heifer,  by  a  «nall  Island  called  Alcatrawa,  wherein 

whence    Port,   bacoro,    *  a    young  pig.  at  our  Koing  a  shoaro,  wo  found  nothing  but 

Also  see  Gra^r  S  note  on  PyrarcL,  i.  9.]  sea-birds,  as  wo  call  them  Ganote,  but  by 

1579._«  rheee  (flying  fiah)  haye  two  ene-  ^®  Portugala  called  Alc^trarses,  who  for 

miee,  the  one  in  the  sea,  the  other  in  the  aire.  ^^^  *?^,  ^ V*"  *?^  ^i  ^^^?r  ^^^  "*™® 

In  the  sea  the  fish  which  is  called  Albocore,     name.  —Hawkins  (Hak.  Soc.),  15. 

as  big  as  a  aalmon." — Letter  from  Ooa.  by  T,  ^     ,          .                 ,  ~          ;     ;               Z 

<y«MM*  in  rr^i't  a   nan  •  Also  »ee  Dozy,  s.  v.  oicoaux.    A Unduz,  accord- 

^Steveiu,  in  Hakl.  u.  NW.  ^^^  ^  Cobarmvis,  is  in  Sp.  one  of  the  earthen 

1592. — *'In    our    passage    over    from    S.  pots  of  the  Tioria  or  Persian  wheeL 
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1593. — "The  dolphina  and  bonitoefl  are 
the  hoandee,  and  the  aloatnurOM  the 
hawkee,  and  the  flying  fishes  the  g^ame." 
—Ihid.  152. 

1604.— *<  The  other  foule  called  Aleatrmni 
Is  a  kind  of  Hawke  that  liueth  by  fishing. 
For  when  the  Bonitos  or  Dolphinee  doe  chase 
the  flying  fiah  vnder  the  water  ....  this 
Aloatrani  flyeth  after  them  like  a  Hawke 
after  a  Partridge.' —Z>avw  (Hak.  Soc.),  158. 

c.  1608-10. — "  Aloatrai  sont  petis  oiseaux 
ainsi  comme  estoumeaux." — iiocquft^  Voy- 
agft,  226. 

1672.— *' We  met  with  those  feathered 
Harbingers  of  the  Cape  ....  AlbetrOMM 
....  they  haue  ^reat  Bodies,  yet  not  pro- 
portionate to  their  Wings,  which  mete  out 
twice  their  length." — Fryer ^  12. 

1690. — *'They  have  several  other  Signs, 
whereby  to  know  when  they  are  near  it, 
as  by  the  Sea  Fowl  they  meet  at  Sea, 
especially  the  AlntrOMM,  a  very  large 
long- winged  Bird.'  — Dampiery  i.  581. 

1719.—"  We  had  not  had  the  sight  of  one 
fish  of  any  kind,  since  we  were  come  South- 
ward of  the  Btreights  of  Le  Mair,  nor  one 
Hoa-bird,  except  u  disconsolate  black  Albi- 
troM,  who  accompanied  us  for  several  days, 
hovering  about  us  as  if  he  had  lost  himself, 
till  Uatley  (my  second  Captain)  observing, 
in  one  of  Ibis  melancholy  fits,  that  this  bira 
was  always  hovering  near  us,  imagin'd  from 
his  colour,  that  it  mi^ht  be  some  ill  omen. 
....  But  be  that  as  it  would,  he  after  some 
fruitless  attemptn,  at  length  shot  the 
Albitross,  not  doubting  (perhaps)  that  we 
should  have  a  fair  wind  after  it.  .  .  ." — 
Sfielvocke's  Voyage^  72,  73. 

1740. — '*.  .  .  .  a  vast  variety  of  sea-fowl, 
amongst  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Ptnujuin* ;  they  are  in  size  and  shape 
like  a  goo^e,  but  instead  of  wings  thev  have 
short  stumps  like  fins  ....  their  bills  are 
narrow  like  those  of  an  AlbitrOM,  and  they 
stand  and  walk  in  an  erect  posture.  From 
this  and  their  white  bellies^  Sir  John  Nor- 
borough  has  whimsically  likened  them  to 
little  children  standing  up  in  white  aprons." 
— .47ww'«  Voyage,  9th  ecf.  (1758),  p.  68. 

1754.— "An  albatrOM,  a  sea-fowl,  was 
shot  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
measured  17i  feet  from  wing  to  wing." — 
IveSy  5. 

1803.— 
"  At  length  did  cross  an  AlbatroM ; 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came  ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul 
We  hailed  it  in  Crod's  name." 

The  A  ncient  Mariner, 
c.  1861.— 

^'Souvent     pour     s'amuser,     les    hommes 
d'^uipage 
Prennent  dos  albatr08|  vastes  oiseaux  des 
mers, 
Qui     suivent,     indolents    comitagnons    de 
voyage, 
Le  navire  glissant  sur  les  gouffres  amers." 

Bafidelaire^  UAUxUros. 


ALOATIF,  8.  This  word  for  'a 
carpet'  was  much  iised  in  India  in 
the  16th  century,  and  is  treated  by 
some  travellers  as  an  Indian  worcL 
It  is  not  however  of  Indian  origin, 
but  is  an  Arabic  word  (koillt  *<^  carpet 
with  long  pile*)  introduced  into  Fx)r- 
tugal  throiigh  the  Moors. 

c.  1540. — "There  came  aboard  of  Antonio 
de  Faria  more  than  60  hateUy  and  htUlocM. 
and  manthvas  (q.  q.  v.)  with  awnings  ana 
flags  of  silk,  and  rich  aloatifu."— /*iiUo» 
ch.  Ixviii.  (orig.). 

1560.— "The  whole  tent  was  out  in  a 
variety  of  arabesques,  inlaid  with  coloured 
silk,  and  was  carpeted  with  rich  aloatifiM." 
— Tenreiro,  IHn.,  c.  xvii. 

1578.— "The  windows  of  the  streets  bv 
which  the  Viceroy  passes  shall  be  hung  with 
carpets  (aloatUMAi),  and  the  doors  deco- 
rated with  branches,  and  the  whole  adorned 
as  richljr  as  possible." — Archiv.  Port.  Orient. ^ 
fascio.  li.  225. 

[1598.— "Great  store  of  rich  Tapestrie, 
which  are  called  aloatlfliM." — Lintchotemy 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  47.] 

1608-10.— "Quand  elles  vont  k  I'Efflise  on 
les  porte  en  palanquin  .  .  .  .  le  decuins  est 
d'vn  grand  tapis  de  Perse,  qu'ils  appellent 
Alcatlf  .  .  .  r—Pyrardy  ii.  62 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  102], 

1648. — ".  .  .  .  many  silk  stuffs,  such  as 
satin,  contenijs  (Cutiuiee)  attelan  (read 
atul<u)y  alegie  ....  omm  fH.  ofhniy  *A 
woman's  sheet ']  of  gold  and  silk  for  women's 
wear,  gold  alaoatijTen  .  .  .  ."  —  Van 
Twisty  50. 

1726. — "They  know  nought  of  chairs  or 
tables.  The  small  folks  eat  on  a  mat,  and 
the  rich  on  an  Aloatief,  or  carpet,  sitting 
with  their  feet  under  them,  like  our  "Tailors. ' 
—  Vaient\fny  v.  Charomy  55. 

AL00BANA8,  s.  What  word  does 
Herbert  aim  at  in  the  following  ?  [The 
Stanf.  Diet,  regards  this  as  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Auordny  the  Kor&n,  or 
sacred  book  of  Mohammedans  (for 
which  see  N.E.D.  s.v.),  and  suggests 
AUqorun^  'the  horns,*  or  aUqirdny  'the 
vertices.'] 

1665. — "Some  (mosques)  have  their 
Alcorana's  high,  slendfer,  round  steeples 
or  towers,  most  of  which  are  terrassed  near 
the  top,  like  the  Standard  in  Cheapeide,  but 
twice  the  height."— ir(er6cr<,  TraveUy  8rd 
ed.  164. 

ALCOVE,  s.  This  English  word 
comes  to  us  through  the  Span,  alcova 
and  Fr.  alcove  (old  Fr.  aucvhe\  from 
Ar.  al-kuhbahi  applied  first  to  a  kind 
of  tent  (so  in  Heor.  Nwnbers  xxv.  8) 
and  th^n  to  a  vaulted  building  or 
recess.     An  edi&cj^  ol  ^»xm^t^<^ 
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stniction  at  Palermo  is  still  known 
as  La  Ouibay  and  another,  a  domed 
tomb,  as  La  Cubola,  Whatever  W  the 
true  formation  of  the  last  word,  it 
seems  to  have  given  us,  through  the 
Italian,  Oupoio.    [Not  so  in  A-.A.D.] 

1788.— "Cabba,  oommonlv  lued  for  the 
TEolted  tomb  of  marab-butts  [AdintaBt.}— 
Shaw's  Travels,  ed.  1757,  p.  40. 

ATiDBAj  s.  A  village  ;  also  a  villa.  , 
Port,  from  the  Ar.  aZ-r/at'o,  'a  fana  or 
villa.*  Bluteau  explains  it  as  *  Povo^ 
menor  que  lu^r.'  Lane  gives  among 
other  and  varied  meanings  of  the  Ar. 
word  :  *  An  estate  consisting  of  land  or 
of  land  and  a  house,  ....  land  yield- 
ing a  revenue,'  The  worrl  foniis  part  : 
of  the  name  of  many  towns  and  villages 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1547.— "The  Governor  (of  Ba^om)  Dom  i 
Joao  de  Gastro,  has  (pvon  and  ffivos  many  ' 
aldMW  and  other  grantu  n{  land  to  Portu-  \ 
Kuoee  who  aerved  and  were  wounded  at  the  i 
rortreas  of  Dio,  and  to  others  of  long  nervice. 
.  .  .  ."—Simdo  Bote/ho,  Cartels  3. 

[1609.— "Aldoai  in  the  Country."— /air - 
vera.  Letters,  i.  25.] 

1673. — "Here  ...  in  a  nwcot  Air,  stotxl 
a  Magnificent  Rural  Church ;  in  the  way  to 
whicliL  and  indeed  all  up  and  down  this 
Island,  are  pleasant  Aldfraij  or  villuges  and 
hamlets  that  .  .  .  swarm  with  peo[)lc."  — 
ValerUijn,  ▼.  {Malabar),  11. 

1753. — "Les  principales  de  ces  qu'un  ap 
pelle  Ald<<fW  (terme  que  les  Portugals  ont 
mis  en  usage  dans  I'lnde)  autour  de  Pon- 
dich^  et  (uns  sa  dependance  sont  .  .  ." — 
WAnvUU,  SclaircuMnryiM,  122. 

1780.— "The  Coast  l>etween  these  w  filled 
with  Aldees,  or  villages  of  the  Indiana. "— 
Dunny  N.  Directory,  5th  ed.,  110. 

1782.—"  II  y  a  aussi  nuel«]ues  Aidses  con- 
siderables, teUes  que  Navar  et  Portenove, 
qui  appartiennent  aux  Princes  du  pays." — 
Sonnetat,  Voyage,  i.  37. 

ALEPPEE,  n.p.  On  the  coast  of 
Travancore  ;  properly  Alappuli.  [Mai. 
alappuzhaj  *tne  broad  river '* — (Mad. 
Aam,  Man.  Glou.  s.v.)]. 

[ALFANDIOA,  s.  A  custom-house 
and  resort  for  foreign  merchants  in  an 
oriental  port.  The  word  comes  through 
the  Port,  alfandega,  H^n.fundago,  Ital. 
fondaeo,  ¥T.f<mdequ€  or  fondiqtie,  from 
Ar.  al-jufiduiy  *  the  inn,'  and  this  from 
Ok.  iroj'JwceJor  or  iroir^ox«*ov,  *  a  pilgrim's 
hospice.*] 

[c.  1610. — "The  oonveyance  of  them  thence 
to  the  alfuidigiM."— JPymnf  delta  Valle, 
Hak.  Soc  i.  361.] 


[1615.-'*TheIudgeofthe. 
to  incite  me." —Sir  T.  Roe,  Embaaay,  Uak. 
Soc.  i.  72.] 

[1615.  "That  the  gwKlH  of  the  Kiglish 
may  )h)  freely  landed  after  dispatch  in  the 
Alkndlgii."-Fo$ffr,  Leeorg,  iv.  79.] 

ALGIJADA,  n.p.  Tlie  name  of  a 
reef  near  the  entrance  to  the  Baasein 
branch  of  the  Irawadi  R.,  on  which  a 
splendid  lighthouse  was  erected  by 
Capt.  Alex.  Fraser  (now  Lieut.-General 
Fnum^r,  C.B.)  of  the  EnginiH^rs,  in  1861- 
65.  SiH'  some  remarks  and  quotations 
undt'r  NE0BAI8. 

ALJOFAB,  s.  Port,  'seed-pearl.' 
Coluirruviiis  stiys  it  is  from  Ar.  ttl- 
janhnr,    *  jewel.' 

1404.—  '*  And  tn)ra  the^te  Itazani  \aleaceriiiM\ 
i.irtue  cvrtjiin  ^aten  into  certain  xtroetM,  where 
they  Holl  iiuiny  thiiign,  Kuch  lii*  cloths  of  silk 
anff  cotton,  and  arndafit^  ami  fn/f tanas,  and 
nlk,  and  ]>carl  (alxoftr)."— ^Vav(/b,  §  Izzxi. 
(conip.  Markka tUy  SI). 

iriOS.-  "  The  aljofar  and  pearls  that  (your 
Majesty)  ordont  nio  to  send  you  I  cannot 
have  iU4  they  have  them  in  Ceylon  and  in 
C^ille,  which  are  the  mmrces  of  them:  1 
would  buy  them  with  my  hlood,  and  with 
my  money,  which  I  have  only  from  your 
(pving.  The  Sinaluffs  {sina^tafm),  porOMain 
vases  { fMfro//aH(u),  and  wares  of  that  sort 
are  further  off.  If  for  my  sins  I  stay  hers 
longer  I  will  endeavour  to  get  everything. 
The  slave  fdrls  that  you  order  me  to  send 
you  nuLst  Ih)  taken  from  prizes,*  for  the 
heathen  women  of  this  country  are  black, 
and  are  mistrcxtHiH  U*  ever^'lNxIy  by  the  time 
they  are  ten  yean*  aid." ~Ij*'ffT  of  thf  Vieerop 
J).  FmncineLnr Alnifula  tnth-  Kimj,  in  Correa^ 
i.  908-9. 

[lij^^K  -  -'*  As  it  (the  i<lol)  wsw  too  deformed, 
they  miule  hantU  for  it  of  the  small  pearlH 
which  we  call  'pcHrls  by  the  ounce.*"— 
Tawrm'rr,  ml.  Hall,  ii.  228.] 

ATiTiAHABAD,  n.p.  This  name, 
whicli  wjw  given  in  th«',  time  of  Akbar 
to  the  old  Hindu  Prayaj,'  <>r  Pra^ 
(PRAAO)  has  In^eu  subjetJtt^d  to  a  variety 
of  corrupt  pronunciations,  l>oth  Euro- 
peiin  and  native.  Illahdbdz  is  a  not 
uncommon  nativt^  form,  converted 
by  EurojK*«'ins  into  HaUOjnA,  and  further 
by  English  soldiers  formerly  into  Ide 
o'  hdU,  And  the  llliahad,  which  we 
find  in  the  Hastings  charges,  survives 
in  the  A7/^<Y/6<irf  stillheard  occ^isionally. 

•  i^upry,  from  caiitiinMl  vosroIs  conlainiiiK 
foreign  (nou-Indiau)  women?  The  wordM  are  am 
foUowri :  "  A$  orratxu  qyie.  me  diz  q^u  the  mantU, 
UmuwH  de  prettu,  que  a*  Geniias  d'esta  term  mo 
pretag,  e  manc$Uu  do  muruU  como  chegdo  a  dez 
aanoiL" 
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f.  179.).  Oviedo,  on  another  page  of 
the  same  volume,  calls  them  '*  Liiarti 
o  dragoni "  (f.  62). 

Bluteau  gives  ^'Lagaito,  Crocodile" 
and  adds  :  *'  In  the  Oriente  Conuuistado 
(Part  I.  f.  823)  you  will  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Crocodile  under  the  name 
of  Lagarto." 

One  often,  in  Anglo-Indian  conversa- 
tion, used  to  meet  with  the  endeavour 
to  distinguish  the  two  well-known 
species  of  the  Ganges  as  Crocodile  and 
Alligator,  hut  this,  like  other  applica- 
tions of  popular  and  general  terms  to 
mark  scientific  distinctions,  involves 
fallacy,  as  in  the  cases  of  'panther, 
leopard,'  *cameL,  dromedar\','  'attomev, 
solicitor,'  and  so  forth.  Tlie  two  kincls 
of  Gangetic  crocodile  were  known  to 
Aelian  (c.  250  A.D.),  who  writes :  "  It 
(the  Ganges)  breeds  two  kinds  of 
crocodiles ;  one  of  these  is  not  at  all 
hurtful,  while  the  other  is  the  mast 
voracious  and  cruel  eater  of  flesh  ;  and 
these  have  a  hom^^  prominence  on  the 
top  of  the  nostnL.  These  latter  are 
used  as  ministers  of  ven^ance  upon 
evil-doers ;  for  those  convicted  of  the 
greatest  crimes  are  cast  to  them  ;  and 
they  rwiuire  no  executioner." 

1493. — "In  a  small  adjacent  island  .  .  . 
our  men  aaw  an  enormoiu  kind  of  lizard 
(lAffarto  muy  grand4i)y  which  thev  naid  waM 
as  large  round  as  a  calf,  and  with  a  tail  an 
long  as  a  lance  ....  but  bulky  as  it  was, 
it  got  into  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  not 
catch  it."— Z^fter  of  Dr.  Chanca,  in  S^/^cf 
Letters  of  Columbus  by  Major,  Hak.  Soc. 
2nd  ed.,  43. 

1539. — "All  along  this  River,  that  was  not 
▼ery  broad,  there  were  a  numlxsr  of  Lizards 
(lagartos),  which  might  more  properly  be 
called  Serpents  ....  with  scales  upon  their 

backs,  and  months  two  foot  wide 

there  be  of  them  that  will  sometimes  get 
u^n  an  almadla  ....  and  overturn  it 
with  their  tails,  swallowing  up  the  men 
whole,  without  dismembering  of  them." — 
l*inJU>,  in  Cogan's  tr.  17  {orig,  cap.  xiv. ). 

1552. — "  ....  aquatic  animals  such  as 
....  very  great  lizards  (lagirtos),  which 
in  form  and  nature  are  just  the  crocodiles  of 
the  Nile."— Banw,  I.  iii.  8. 

1568. — "In  this  River  we  killed  a  mon- 
strous LagartO,  or  Crocodile  ...  he  was 
23  foote  by  the  rule,  headed  like  a  hogge. 
....  "— /o6  Horiop,  in  Hakl,  iii.  580. 

1579.  —  '*  We    found    here    many    good 

commodities besides   alagartoes, 

munckeyes,  and  the  like." — Drakr,  Worid 
Encompassed^  Hak.  Soc.  112. 

1591. — "In  this  place  I  have  seen  very 
great  water  aligartot  (which  we  call  in 
English   crocodiles),  seven   yards    long." — 


Master    AiUokU    Knicet^    in    /*MreAa«,    it. 

1228. 

1593.—"  In  this  River  (of  Uuayaqoill)  and 
all  the  Riven  of  this  Coast,  are  great  abun- 
dance of  AlanriOM  ....  [tersoDJi  of  cnKiit 
have  certifiea  to  me  that  as  small  fishes  in 
other    Rivers   abound    in   sooales,    so    the 

Alagartoes  in  this " — Sir  Rickard 

llawkinsy  in  Jhirchas,  iv.  1400. 

c.  1593.— 
"  Anfl  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hang, 
An  alligator  stufTd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill -MhaiKMl  fishes.  .  ."  — 

RotMio  «(•  Ju/iet^  v.  1. 

1595.— "  Vjjon  this  river  there  were  great 

store  i>{  fowle but  for  ligartOS  it 

excce<led,  for  there  were  thousands  of  those 
vgly  Heqtonts ;  luid  the  {people  called  it  fur 
the  abundance  of  them,  the  riuer  of  Lagar- 
toe  in  their  language."— /fo/^A,  Thei>is- 
ctrctrie  ofUuiaRa,  in  Hakl,  iv.  137. 

1596.  -"Once  he  would  needs  defend  a 
rat  \a>  l»e  animal  rationale  ....  becauj^e 
she  oatc  and  gnawd  his  lxM>keM  ....  And 
the  more  to  confirme  it,  Itocause  evorie  4)ne 
laught  at  him  ....  the  next  rat  ho  seaz'd 
on  hce  made  an  anatcimie  of,  and  read  a 
lecture  of  3  duves  long  u]M>n  everie  artire 
or  muiicklc,  and  after  haiigo<i  her  over  his 
head  in  his  studie  in  stead  of  an  apothe- 
caric's  crocodile  or  drido  AlUgatur." — T» 
Scuihe^s  ^  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden/ 
Repr.  in  J.  Payne  C-oUier's  Misc,  Tracts, 
p.  7*2. 

1610.— "These  HlackoM  .  .  .  told  me  the 
River  was  full  uf  Ali^tas,  and  if  I  saw  any 
I  must  fight  with  him,  else  he  would  kill 
me."— i>.  Midletonj  in  Purchase  i.  244. 

1613.--"  ....  mai."*  avnntc  ....  jior 
distancid  de  '2  legoas,  esta  o  femioso  ryo  de 
(?assam  de  la^^arthoi  o  cmctMlillos." — f/o- 
dinho  de  ErethHj  10. 

1673.  -  "The  Kivor  was  full  of  Aligaton 
or  CrociKliloH,  which  lay  Utxking  in  the  Sun 
in  the  Mud  on  the  River's  side."— />yer,  55. 

17*27. — "I  was  elcjinint;  a  vcasoI  .... 
and  had  St;igcs  fitted  for  my  Ponule  to 
stand  on  ...  .  and  we  were  plagued  with 
five  or  Mix  Allegators,  whii-h  wanted  to  l>e 
on  the  St;igc."-.4.  Uamilton.  ii.  l:«. 

1761.  - 
"  .  .  .  .  else  that  Hcu-like  Stream 

(Whence  Traffic   jxmrs  her  Ix^inties  on 

nuinkind) 
Dread  AUigatOTB  would  alone  jK>Hses8." 

Grainger ^  Bk.  ii. 

1881. — "ITio  Hooghly  alone  has  never 
been  so  full  of  sharks  and  alligators  as 
now.  We  have  it  on  undoubted  authority 
that  within  the  p;ust  two  month.s  over  a 
hundre<i  people  have  fallen  victims  to  these 
brutes."— Pi<y/teer  J/ai7,  July  10th. 

ALLIGATOR-PEAR,  s.  The  fruit 
of  the  Launuf  persea,  Lin.,  Perst-a 
gratissima,  Gaertn.  The  name  as  here 
given  is  an  extravagunt,  and  that  of 
avocato    or  atMxjato  a  more  moderate, 
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corruption  of  offtuieate  or  ahuaeatl  (see 
below),  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
native  name  in  Central  America,  still 
surviving  there.  The  Quichua  name  is 
valt<ij  which  is  used  as  well  as  aguaeaU 
uy  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  also  by  Joseph 
de  Acosta.  Grainger  {SuaarcanSy  ok. 
I.)  calls  it  "rich  sabbaea^*  which  he 
says  is  "the  Indian  name  of  the  c^voccUo, 
avocadOy  avigato,  or  as  the  English 
corruptly  call  it,  alligator  pear'  The 
Spaniaros  in  S.  America  call  it  Aguaeate^ 
and  under  that  name  it  is  described  by 
UUoa.''  In  French  it  is  called  avocat. 
The  praise  which  Grainger,  as  quoted 
below,  "lil)erally  bestows"  on  this 
fruit,  is,  if  we  might  judge  from  the 
specimens  occasionally  met  with  in 
India,  absurd.  With  liberal  pepper 
and  salt  there  may  be  a  remote  sugges- 
tion of  marrow :  but  that  is  all. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  a  fruit  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Its  common  sea  name 
of  'midshipman's  butter'  [or  *  sub- 
altern's butter']  is  suggestive  of  its 
merits,  or  demerits. 

Tliough  conmion  and  naturalised 
throughout  the  W.  Indies  and  E. 
coasts  of  tropical  S.  America,  its  actual 
native  country  is  unknown.  Its 
introduction  into  the  Eastern  world 
is  comparatively  recent ;  not  older 
than  the  middle  of  18th  century.  Had 
it  l)een  worth  eating  it  would  have 
come  long  before. 

153*2-r»0. — "There  are  other  fruits  belong- 
ing to  the  country,  Much  as  fragrant  pines 
and  plantains,  many  excellent  guavaa, 
catpnitosy  agoacates,  and  other  fruits."— 
Oveza  de  Leon^  16. 

1608.— "The  Palta  is  a  great  tree,  and 
carries  a  faire  leafe,  which  hath  a  fruite  like 
to  great  peares ;  within  it  hath  a  great 
stone,  and  all  the  rest  is  soft  mcate,  so  as 
when  they  are  full  ripe,  they  are,  as  it  were, 
butter,  and  have  a  aelicate  ia»i&."—Ji>aeph 
de  Acnsttty  2.'>0. 

c.  1660.— 
"  The  Aguacat  no  less  is  IVhim  Friend 

(To  tl7  Indie*  Venus  Conquest  doth  ex- 
tend) 

A  fragrant  Loaf  the  A|raaoata  bears ; 

Her  h  ruit  in  fashion  of  an  Egg  appears, 

With  such  a  white  and  spermy  Juice  it 
swells 

As    represents    moist     Life's    first    Prin- 
ciples." 

Cmoley,  Of  PlaiUes^  v. 

1680. — "This  Tavoga  is  an  exceeding 
pleasant  Island,  abounding  in  all  manner 
of  fruits,  such  as  Pine-apples  ....  Albe- 
eatOB,  Pears,  Mammes.  ' — Capt.  Sharpe^  in 
DampieTf  iv. 


1685.— "The  Avogato  Pear-tree  is  as  big 
as  most  Pear-trees  .  .  .  and  the  Fruit  as 
big  as  a  large  Lemon.  .  .  .  The  Substance 
in  the  inside  is  green,  or  a  litUe  yellowish, 
and  soft  as  Butter.  .  .  ." — Dampier,  L  203. 

1736.— "ATOgaio,  AsiMi.  .  .  .  This  fruit 
itself  has  no  taste,  but  when  mixt  with 
suffar  and  lemon  juice  gives  a  wholesome 
and  tasty  flavour." — ZeuUer^s  Leximn,  s.v. 

1761.- 

"  And  thou  green  avooato,  charm  of  sense, 
Thy  ripen'a  marrow  liberally  bestows't." 

Ondnger,  Bk.  I. 

1830.— "The  avoeada,  with  its  Broh- 
dignag  pear,  as  large  as  a  puraer*s  lantern." 
—Tom  CtingUy  ed.  1863,  40. 

[1861.— "There  is  a  weU-known  West 
Indian  fruit  which  we  call  an  avocado  or 
alligator  pear."— 2V^,  Anahuae,  227.] 

1870.  — "The  agnacate  or  Alligator 
pear."- S^ttMr,  Honduns,  142. 

1873.— "Thus  the  fruit  of  the  Pertm 
gnUissima  was  called  Ahuoatl'  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans :  the  Spaniards  corrupted 
it  to  avooado,  and  our  sailors  still  further  to 
'  Alligator  paara.'  "—Belt's  Nicaragua,  107. 

TALLTOOLE,  ALIQHOL,  ALLT- 
OOOL,  ALLEBQOLE,  s.  H.-P. 

*  aligol,  from  'dll  '  lofty,  excellent,'  Skt. 
qola^  a  troop  ;  a  nondescript  word  used 
for  "irregular  foot  in  tne  Maratha 
service,  without  discipline  or  regular 
anus.  According  to  some  they  are  so 
named  from  charing  in  a  dense  mass 
and  invoking  'All,  tne  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  being  chiefly  Moham- 
medans."— ( Wilson, ) 

1796.— "The  Nezihs  (Nujeeb)  are  match- 
lockmen,  and  according  to  their  different 
casts  are  called  Allegolat  or  Rohillas  ;  they 
are  indifferently  formed  of  high-cast  Hindoos 
and  Musselmans,  armed  with  the  country 
Bandook  (bondook),  to  which  the  ingenuity 
of  De  Boigne  had  added  a  Bayonet." — 
ir.  H,  Tone^  A  Letter  on  the  Maratta  People-. 
p.  50. 

1804.— "  Alloegole,  A  sort  of  chosen  light 
infantry  of  the  Rohilla  Patans:  sometimes 
the  term  appears  to  be  applied  to  troops 
supposed  to  ba  used  generally  for  desperate 
service."— /Va*«r,  Military  Memoirs  of 
Skinnery'ix,  71  note,  75,  76. 

1817.— "The  Allygooll  answer  nearly 
the  same  description.^'— B/ocAcr,  Mem,  of 
Operations  in  Indian  p.  22.] 

ALMADIA,  8.  This  is  a  word 
introduced  into  Portuguese  from 
Moorish  Ar.  al-ma^dlya.  Properly  it 
means  *a  raft'  (see  Dozy,  s.v.).  But  it 
is  generally  used  by  the  writers  on 
India  for  a  canoe,  or  the  like  small 
native  boat. 
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1817.— 
*'  Plantains,  the  golden  and  the  green, 
Malaya'fl  nectar'd  mangoeteen ; 
Ftimes  of  Bokhara,  and  sweet  nutji 
From  the  far  groves  of  Samarkand." 

MooTff  Lafla  Rookh, 

ALPEEN,  f*.  H.  a/pfn,  used  in 
Bonibjiy.  A  common  pin,  from  Port. 
alfineU  (Panjab  N.  it  Q.,  it.  117). 

AMATT,  8.  A  wet  nurse  ;  u.sed  in 
Madnus  Bombay,  China  and  Jai>an. 
It  is  Port,  ama  (comp.  German  and 
Swedish  amme). 

1839. — ".  ...  A  sort  of  good-natured 
housekeeper-like  bodies,  who  talk  only  of 
aynhM  and  amahs,  and  bad  nights,  and 
babies,  and  the  advantages  of  Hodgson's 
ale  while  they  are  nursing :  seeming  in  short 
devoted  to  *  suckling  fools  and  clm>nicling 
small  beer.'" — Letters  from  Madnxs,  294. 
See  also  p.  106. 

AMPATtP,P.^  s.  This  is  a  P.  word 
{^amdri)  for  a  Howdah,  and  the  word 
occurs  in  Colebrooke's  letters,  but  is 
(juite  unusual  now.  Gladwin  defines 
Amaree  as  "an  umbrella  over  the 
Howdeh"  {Index  to  Ayeen,  i.).  The 
prop<'T  a]>i»lication  is  to  a  canopied 
nowdah,  such  a.s  is  still  used  by  native 
j)rinceH. 

[c.  1661. — "  Aurengzel)e  felt  that  he  might 
venture  to  shut  his  brother  up  in  a  covered 
embaxy,  a  kind  of  closed  litter  in  which 
women  are  carried  on  elephants." — Bemier 
(od.  Constable),  69.] 

c.  166r>.— "On  the  day  that  the  King 
wont  up  the  Mountain  of  Pire^ponjale  .  .  . 
being  followed  by  a  long  row  of  elephants, 
upon  which  sat  the  Women  in  Mikaemhers 
and  Embarys  .  .  .  "—Bemier^  E.T.  130 
[ed.  Cmstable,  407]. 

1798. —  "The  Rajah 'h  Sowarree  was  very 
grand  and  superb.  He  had  twenty  ele- 
phant«<,  with  richly  embroidered  ambarrehs, 
the  whole  of  them  mounted  by  his  sirdars, 
— he  himself  riding  upon  the  largest,  put  in 
the  centre." — Skinner^  Mem.  i.  167. 

1799. — "Many  of  the  largest  Ceylon  and 
other  Deccany  Elephants  bore  ambAria 
on  which  all  the  chiefs  and  nobles  rode, 
dre8so<l  with  magniiicenco,  and  adorned 
vrith  the  richest  jewels." — Life  of  Colebroohe, 
p.  164. 

1805.— "Amaury,  a  canopied  seat  for  an 
elephant.  An  open  one  is  called  Houza  or 
UouxJUi." — Diet,  of  Word*  used  in.  E.  Indies^ 
2nd  ed.  21. 

1807. — "A  royal  tiger  which  was  started 
in  beating  a  large  cover  for  game,  sprang 
up  so  far  into  the  umbazry  or  state  howdah, 
in  which  Sujah  Dowlah  was  seated,  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  a  fatal  issue." — 
IVilliam^my  Orient.  Field  Sports^  15. 

B 


AMBABBEH,  s.  Dekh.  Hind,  and 
Mahr.  ambdrdj  ambdri  [Skt.  amla-vdt' 
%ka]f  the  plant  Hiintcus  cannahinus^ 
affording  a  useful  fibre. 

AMBOYNA,  n.p.  A  famous  island 
in  the  Molucca  St^  1>eloncing  to  the 
Dutch.  The  native  form  of  the  name 
is  Ambnn  [which  according  to  Marsdeu 
means  *  dew  *]. 

[1605.— "He  hath  sent  hither  his  forces 
which  hath  expelled  all  the  PortingalLi  out 
of  the  fforts  they  here  hould  att  Ambwano 
and  Tydore."— -Birrfiworf,  First  Letter  Book, 
68.] 

AIwkKIKIj  8.  The  word  is  Ar.  amiru 
meaning  *a  trustworthy  person/  and 
then  an  inspector,*  intendant,  &c.  In 
India  it  has  several  uses  as  applied  to 
native  officials  employed  under  the 
Civil  Courts,  hut  nearlv  all  reducihle 
to  the  definition  of  fide'Cammisaarius, 
Thus  an  ameen  may  be  employed  by 
a  Court  to  investigate  accounts  con- 
nected with  a  suit,  to  prosecute  local 
enc^uiries  of  any  kind  bearing  on  a 
suit,  to  sell  or  to  deliver  over  posses- 
sion of  immovable  property,  to  carry 
out  le^l  process  as  a  Imiliff,  &c.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  native  assifl- 
tanta  in  the  dutieii  of  land-survey. 
But  see  Sudder  Ameen  (8UDDEB). 

[1616.— "He  declared  his  office  of  Amin 
re<|uired  him  to  hear  and  determine  differ- 
ences."— Foster^  Letters^  iv.  351.] 

1817.— "  Native  officers  called  aHmeens 
wore  sent  to  collect  accounts,  and  to  obtain 
information  in  the  districts.  The  first 
incidents  that  occurred  were  complaints 
against  these  anmeens  for  injurious  treat- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  .  .  ." — MiU.  Hist., 
ed.  1840,  iv.  12. 

1861.— "Ben^llee  dewans,  once  pure, 
are  converted  into  demons ;  Ameena,  once 
harmless,  become  tigers ;  magistrates,  sup- 
posed to  be  just,  are  converted  into  op- 
pressors."-Peterson^  Speech  for  ProsecuHoti 
in  NU  Durpan  case. 

1878.— "The  Ameen  employed  in  making 
the  partition  of  an  estate.' — Life  in  the 
Mofussilj  i.  206. 

1882.— "A  missionary  ....  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  brought  to  a  standstill  when 
asked  to  explain  all  the  terms  used  by  an 
amin  or  valuator  who  had  been  sent  to  fix 
the  judicial  rents."— -So^y.  Rev.,  Dec.  80, 
p.  866. 

AMP.'R'R,  s.  Ar.  Amir  (root  awr, 
*  commanding,'  and  so)  *  a  commander, 
chief,  or  lord,'  and,  in  Ar.  application, 
any  kind  of  chief  from  the  Amiru*  l- 
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i.e.  the  CSalipli,  dowiiH'arda.  The  woi-d  *>ef"rc  thoiu,  und  4  MiMiciaiu*  plnying  on  the 
ill  this  form  i)erhaiw  fiwt  l^ecaiiif  Weijrhu  with  2  KliiKif^  »«for«  him,  h*k©  an 
familiar  as  applied  to  the  Princes  of  i  A?j^"/^  •  •  •  -^'^9^'^  ^t.  8  (H«k.   Sue. 

P/^^  2L^¥  ^"V^  ""l  ^^^  ^T^Jf^-  "^  I  "  1^^' -"  "  «'>»dano  fu  eriHtiano  di  Gnnna, 
that  Proviiice  by  Sir  C.  J.  Napier.  |  ^  ,^  vendut.)  i^r  nchiavo  ,|uando  era  fanci- 
It  IS  the  title  affected  by  many  Miisul-  nllu  a  nno  amminurlio,  como  tu  dicewii 
man  sovereiffiis  of  \'arioiis  calibres, as  the  j  'capitanodi  f^erra.'  —FretonUMi^  p.  99. 
Amir  of  Kabul,  the  Amir  of  Bokhara,  !  [lf>10.— Sec  <iuotatiun  fn>m  Varthema 
&C.     But   in   sundrj'   other  forms  the  .  under  XEBAFInE.] 

word  has,  more  or  less,  taken  root  in  |      1615.— "The  inhiihitant?  (<»f  Sidon)  are  uf 
Euroiiean    languages    since    the   earlv     «un<lry  mitions  and  rolifpniw ;  ftoremed  bv 
Middle  Ages.     Thus  it   is  the   origin  |  %  «"«-««*;•»«   «•*.   J*rinccs   whom    they   call 
-  ^1      ^-Ty     c  a  j     •     1  I  n^  1     Emen :  dencended,  as*  thev  tviv.  from    the 

of  the  title  'Admiral,'  now   conhned    Druso8."-.^w/fy#,  >a«r/ify;210. 
to    ^nerals    of    the    sea  service,   but 

applied  in  varying  fornis  by  niedieval  ^MOY,  n.p.  A  gr.*at  seaiwrt  of 
Cliristian    wntei-s    to  the  Amira,   cr    p^,j.j^.,^  .,^  chma,  the  name  of  which 


tilt'    like.      It    is   now   a 
»rt. 


French    form,   Emir    or    Emer.— See  l^Jf^^^.^.    .^^^^\ 

also  Omrah,  which  is  in  fact  Umardj  Tr^.;itv-P<»rt 

the  pi.  of  Amir.    Bvzantine  writers  list*  '  " 

'AfUp,    'A/ii7/)af,    'AAiVf,    ' K^P^oi,    &c.  It^Jf.-  '' Amoy  <.r  Anhny,  which  is  a  «ty 

(See    Diimnne,    GUm.    Gr(^citT   It    is  ''V"^'*"^?  Vl"  "  N«^W^»^')«  Kivcr  m  the  Prri- 

y^^    ^  •^.»»yc,    .  t-roe.    vrf.ci  i.y       xx:    t^  yincc  »if  Fokiou  HI  (-hina,  And  Iff  a  place  of 

the  opinion   of  the  Wst  scholars  that  ^ast  tnidc. '-/Mwi/^tVr,  i.  417.    (Thw  lookit 

the  forms  A  mircU,  A  mmiranliOy  A  dmiral  a«  if  Dampicr  c4>nfounde<l  the  name  of  A  moy, 

&c.,  originated  in  the  ai>j>licatioii  of  a  the  nrij^'in  of  which  (as  jrenenilly  given)  we 

liOW  Latin  termination  -o/w  or  -«/n/x,  have  stiitod,  \*ith  that  «.f  J„-A/»i,  one  of  the 


in 

.,     .       ,   r     J     »r  r»  r^  ~aj  Amoj.     Ouc  is  a  laivc  St^mc  that  weighn 

.**.v.   Admira^il   [and   N.E.D.   s.v.   Ad-  above  forty  Tuiw  .  .  :  .  in  such  an  Eiimli. 

miral].     The    a    in  admiral    proUibly  briuni,  that  a  Ydutli  of  twelve  Yeaw  old  can 

came  from  a  false  inmgination  of  con-  easily  make  it  move."— .1.  Hamilton,  ii.  243. 
nection  with  admirari. 

1250.— "Li   grand    amiranB    de.*«   palicrt        AMSHOli,    s.       Mfilayal.    athsam^ 

ra'envoia  querre,  et  me  demanda  m  j'e.st4>ie  from  Skt.  dmJiUi^  *a  Kirt,'  <letined  bv 

cou«in«  le  roy  ;  et  jo  lo  di  quo  nanin "  Gmulert  ;ls  "iNUt  of  a  TalcMik,  formerlV 

-Joinmlk,  p.  178.     This  iMwwage  illuMtnitcs  ^..^^i^^j    j^^^^-  j,,^.    ^^an    a    toro? 

the  sort  of  wav  m  which  our  modem  use  of  ,..  /^#'         i#   i  i  rt»»\         *  \ 

the  word  admiral  originated.  [Logjin    (Man.  Malabar,   i.   87)   speak.s 

c.  1345.-"The  Master  of  the  Ship  i«  like  ^/  ^}'''  «'"*'^  •^;;  ''\  '  I**!"'^^^:!,  ^^^  " 
a  great  amir;  when  he  goes  ashore  the  further  exj)laiuea  in  the  following 
archers  and  the  blackamoors  march  l^efore     (flotation  : — 

him  with  javelins  and  swords,  with  dnim.s  .  igjs.-^'The  amshom  is  reallv  the  small- 
and  horns  and  trumpets.  -76/^  JPituta,  iv.  ^^  revenue  division  there  is  in  >falabar,  and 
^'  '  is  genemlly  a  tract  of  country  M«)me  square 


Compare  with  this  description  of  the 
Commander  of  a  Chinese  Junk  in  the  14th 
century,  A.  Hamilton's  of  an  English  Cap- 
tain in  Malabar  in  tho  end  of  the  1/th  : 

*' Captain  Beawes,  who  commanded  the 
Albemarle,  accomi>anied  as  alw>,  carrying 
a  Drum  and  two  Trumpets  with  us,  so  as  to 
make  our  Compliment  tho  more  solemn." — 
i.  294. 

And  this  again  of  an  *'  intcrloi>or  "  skipper 
at  Hooghly,  in  1683 : 

1683. — '*  Alley  went  in  a  splendid  Cfjuip- 
age,  habittod  in  scarlet  richlv  laced.  Ten 
Lnglishmen  in  Blue  Capps  and  Coats  edgcfi 
with  Red,  all  armed  with  Blunderbusses, 
went  before  his  pollankeen,  80  (?  8)  Petms 


miles  in  extent,  in  which  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  village,  but  a  series  of  scattered 
homesteads  and  fanus,  where  tho  owner  of 
the  land  and  his  servants  reside  .... 
sepiirate  and  apart,  in  single  separate  huts, 
or  in  scattered  collections  of  huts." — Report 
of  Census  0'/«.  in  hidia. 

A  MUCK,  to  run,  v.  There  is  we 
believe  no  room  for  doubt  that,  to  ua 
at  leiist,  this  ex]nvssin!i  xaww  from  the 
Malay  countri»'S,  wIumu*  both  the  phrase 
and  the  practice  aiv  still  familiar. 
Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  pheno- 
menon, as  prevalent  among  the  Mabiyay 
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to  certain  Hindus   wlioni   he   Siiw   in       ir».W.  -**  .  .  .  The  Tynini  (o  ««y  Aeh^) 

S.  Malabar  near  Quilon,  whosi-  duly  ^jiljr*  ^'l^}"  »"  IT"^'"'  "'T?**^!^.''"^ 
•^  ^     J  r     J  4i       c      ■        /ii    ■  .'  .*      itOOO  rcsohito  men  {cinot  mU  AmOQOM)  and 

It  was  to  defend  the  Syrian  Cliristians    ^.j,^^^^^,  ^j^^  ,^,,,,^i  ,.^.,^.  furi.»u«ly."-K«/o 

with  their  live8.  Tliere  niv  iv;uh»u:?  (nrijr.  cai..  xvii.)  in  <Vy»i*ii,  i».  20. 
for  tliinkiue  that  the  worthy  priest  ir^,j.-I)e  ll:»rn.e..  H,>oiikinKof  the  conture 
got  hold  of  the  story  ot  a  c<x-k  and  „f  tho  Nhuid  nf  Beth  (/fc-y/,  off  the  N.W. 
a  bull ;  but  in  any  case  the  Hindus  .  itinnt  of  Kuthifiwrir)  by  Nuiio  da  Cunha  in 
referred  to  were'  reallv  Jaiij^adaa."]  i  iWl,  sjiy.-*:  -But  the  njitivw*  of  Guzarat 
(See  JAHCADA)  "  ',  *^^**^  i"  *^^^^  ^^"^^  "'  Snlum  Badur  that  they 

^    Tk^  n.,i»  ,^..*:\  v....«  :..^  .^wi ^^t  ^\  '  would  imt  iMii^^eiit  to  the  tenn.-t.     And  mu 

De  Gubematis  has  indeed  su^vste<   ,  ,jj.^    ^^    j^.  ,,,.t,.n„i„,,,  ,,^  ,,eath.  all   that 

that  the  word  amouchi  was  derived  „i^,ht  they  Mhavt-d  their  heiid«  (thin  id  a 
from  the  Ski.  anuJcshyn,  Hhat  cannot  Nii|H;rstitious  pnicticu  <>f  thone  who  doKpiiie 
1)6  loos«ed';   and   tliLs   would    1h*    wrv     life,  i>e»»i»lo  whnm  they  uill  in  India 


Ot  the  ]»ers?<)ns 
applicable  l»uth 


to  whom  the  term  was  applicable  l»uth  ,  into  it  his  wife,  :uui  a  little  wm  that  he  had. 


underlies  the  condud   of  the  ])er£M)ns    nnlertMl  a  u'ro;tt  tiro  to  )>o  nuule,  and  co^t 

into  it  hiH 
ami  all  hi.-^ 
lest  aiiyth 

Malayalan^  m  such  a  sen.se  at   IcJist.       {^^.y  f^^  „j^,„  the  Portinriie»e.-Dec.    IV. 


I 

But  arrnkdnja  is  a  word  unknown  "to  I  '*-''*^  '"^>'"V,"^'  V|    ""kTIu?,/^*  nn^tw 
..J-  I      _■,        ^.  I  1       «      '  iNK^'H.vssion.       Others  iikI  the  nke,  and  then 


in   Malal«r   and   in   the'ArchiiH'Ligt..    and  all  hi^  hou^K•h..l«l  and  hij  Kojjda.  in  fo^^ 

iknown  to  '  ^*-''*^  anvthm^r  of    his  should  fall  mto  our 


We  have  seen  a-miLck  derived  from  '  iv.  ia. 
the  Ar.  ahmak,  *  fatuous'  [(e.g.  Bully  \  c.  l;";»51.-Iii  war  Initween  the  Kings  of 
Jungle  Lifty  358).l  But  this  is  ety-  Calicui  and  ('«Khin  (IfiO-'J)  two  princen  of 
moloi?>'  of  the  kind  which  scoriis  '  ('•►ehin  were  kille«l.  A  numl>er  of  these 
history  <icsi»enuloes   who   have   l>een  simken  of   in 

iTii  ^'    1  1  1  «i  11     '  the  «iuotati«»ns  werii  kille<i.  .  .  .  "  But  Home 

The  phrase  luw  Wn  thoroughly  remiiined  wh«.  were  not  killed,  and  the«« 
naturalised  m  England  since  the  days  j  went  in  shame,  n.-t  to  have  dio<i  avenging 
of  Dryden  and  Poi»e.  [The  earliest  their  lonis  ....  these  were  more  than 
quotation  for  "running  617/4 Jicit"  in  the  '  *ii<M  wh..  all,  ncei-nlinj,'  to  their  custom, 
X.E.D.  is  from  Marvel!  (1672).]  I  ijhaved  off  all  their  hair,  even  ti»  the  eye- 

.  ■"       -     ,     I  brows,  and  euihnice*!  each  other  and  their 

c.  1430.— Nicole  Conti,  speaknng  of  the  |  friends  nnd  ivlalioiLs  us  men  about  to 
greater  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  under  the  I  j^iiffyr  death.  In  this  ease  thoy  are  a« 
name  of  the  Two  Javas,  does  not  aso  the  rnadmen  -known  as  amoucOB  -and  count 
wonl,  but  dc«cnl)e«  a  form  of  the  practice:-- I  themselves    as    already    anmiitr    the    dead. 

**  Homicide  is  hero  a  jest,  and  gcws  with-  'rhose  men  disi>erse<i,  seeking  wherever  they 
out  punwhment.  Debtors  arc  nunie  over  to  ,nipht  find  men  of  Calicut,  and  among  these 
their  creditors  as  slaves  ;  and  some  of  these,  .  ihey  rushed  fwirles.^  killing:  and  slaying  till 
preferring  dciith  to  slavery,  will  with  dniwn  ,'  thuy  were  slain.  And  some  of  them,  about 
swords  nwh  on,  stabbing  all  whom  they  fall  i  twcntv,  reckoning  mfjre  highly  of  their 
m  with  of  less  strength  than  themselves,  ,  honour,  desired  tn  turn  their  dwith  to  hotter 
untU  they  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  some     ay^vmnt ;   and   these  sciKirated,  and   found 


IMS. — '*  There  are    some    of    them    (.la-  |  slay  them  as  they  slew  others.      But  they 

vane.se)  who  if  they  fall  ill  of  any  severe  like  desiHinite  men  jilayed  the  devil  {fasiHo 

illness  vow  to  God  that  if  they  remain   in  diuhnn-ns)  iMjfore  they  wore  slain,  and  killed 
health  they  will  of  their  own  aectjrtl  seek  !  many   |>eople,    with    women    and    children, 

another  more  honourable  death  for  his  ser-  And  five  of  them  g«)t  ti->gethor  to  a  wood 

vice,  and  as  soon  us  thoy  get  well  thoy  take  near  the   city,   which   they   haunted   for  a 

a  dagger  in  their  hand's,  and   go  out  into  goixl    while    after,    making    robberies    and 

the  streets  and  kill  as  many  [arsons  as  they  doing   much   nii«-chief,    until    the  whole   of 

meet,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  in  them  were  killed."-   <Ujrren^  i.  364-.0. 

such  wise  that  they  go  like  mad  d.>g.S  kill-  ir^  __'.'nic    Kxu^    of    (\^hm  . 

ing  until  they  are  killed.     These  are  cjilled  j     ;     '              ^^^^^^^^^  ,,^  gentlemen 'which 

Amnco.      And   as  soon  a.  they  see   them  ^         „  ^\   Amocchi,  and   some  are   called 

^'''i?'••'''''^^'*^^7'^''"^•'"'^''°^'^'^^^  ^V«'>*-  these  two  H,rU  of  men  esteem  not 

^uco,  in  order  that  people  rnay  take  care  ^^  .     ,j        .^^^.thing.  .o  that  it  may  be  for 

of    themselves,   and    tVv,  kill    them    with  the  honour  of' their  Kinu'.' -3/.  CW  i^. 

dagger  and  spear  thrusts.  — /Joroo«a,  Hak.  j^-,.     ■      ti„^^\.,.    ;;    itaq      rsi«A    /^ /%.»«« 

^Soc.  IM.     Inis  passage  seems  to  snow  that  ,*■,       ir«7^/^,^  ;    t*«  i                              ^      » 

the  word  awiMA-  must  have  been  commonly  ^w«'t- ^«'«'>''''»  »•  ^-^J 

used  in  Malay  countries  before  the  arrival  1581. — "Their  forces  (in  CVxihin)  consist 

of  the  Portuguese  there,  c.  1511.  in    a    kind    of    soldiers    whom    they    call 
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02. — De  Couto,  speaking  of  the  Jaya- 
:    "They  are  chivalrous  men,  and  of 


amoochif  who  are  under  obligation  to  die 
at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  all  soldiers  who 
in  war  lose  their  King  or  their  general  lie 
under  this  obligation.  And  of  such  the 
King  makes  use  in  urgent  canes,  sending 
them  to  die  fighting."— Letter  of  F.  Sassetti 
to  Francesco  /.,  Od.  D.  of  Tuscany,  in  IJe 
GubematiSy  154. 

c.  1584. — "There  are  some  also  who  are 
called  iUoioochi  ....  who  being  weary  of 
living,  set  themselves  in  the  way  with  a 
weapon  in  their  hands,  which  they  call  a 
Crite^  and  kill  as  many  as  they  meete  with, 
till  somebody  killeth  them ;  and  this  they 
doe  for  the  least  anger  they  conceive,  as 
desperate  men." — O.  Balbi  in  Purchatf  ii. 
1724. 

1602. 
neso 

Huch  determination  that  for  whatever  offence 
may  bo  offered  them  they  make  themselves 
amoucOB  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  thereof. 
And  were  a  spear  ran  into  the  stomach  of 
such  an  one  he  would  still  press  forward 
without  fear  till  he  got  at  his  foe." — Dee. 
IV.  iii.  1. 

,,  In  another  paAsnge  {ib.  vii.  14) 
De  Couto  speaks  of  the  amoncM  of 
Malabar  just  as  Delia  Valle  does  below. 
In  Dec.  VI.  viii.  8  he  describes  how, 
on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Pimenta,  in 
action  with  the  Portuguese,  "nearly  4000 
Nairs  mode  themselves  amonOM  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  shaving  their  heads  on 
one  side,  and  swearing  by  their  pagoda  to 
avenge  the  King's  death." 

1603. — "  Elste  OS  el  genero  de  milicia  de  la 
India,  y  los  Reyes  seAalan  mas  o  menoe 
AmoyOB  {h  AmaooB,  <iue  todo  es  uno)  para 
8U  guarda  ordinaria." — San  Roman,  His- 
toria,  48. 

1604. — "  Auia  hecho  vna  junta  de  AmocOB, 
con  8U8  coremonias  para  venir  a  morir 
adonde  el  Panical  auia  sodo  muerto." — 
(ruerrero,  ReUicion,  91. 

1611.— "Viceroy.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  amouooB?  Soldier.  It  moans  men  who 
have  mode  up  their  mind  to  die  in  killing  as 
many  as  they  can,  as  is  done  in  the  parts 
about  Maloca  bv  those  whom  they  call 
amoncoB  in  the  language  of  the  countir." 
— Couto,  Dial  Of/ n  do  Soldado  Pratico,  *ind 
part,  p.  9. — (Printed  at  Lisbon  in  1790). 

1615. — "  Hos  inter  Nairos  genus  est  et  ordo 
quom  AxnocaB  vocant  qui  bus  ob  studium  rei 
bellieae  proccipua  laus  tribuitur,  ot  omnium 
habentur  validissimi." — Jarric,  Thesaurus, 
i.  65. 

1624. — "Though  two  kings  may  be  at  war, 
either  enemy  takes  great  hoed  not  to  kill 
the  King  of  the  opposite  faction,  nor  yet  to 
strike  his  umbrella,  wherever  it  may  go  .  ,  . 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  slain  or 
wounded  king  would  be  bound  to  avenge 
him  with  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  or  all,  if  needful,  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  greater  the  king's  dignity 
among  these  people,  the  longer  period  lasts 
this  obligation  to  furious  revenge  ....  this 
period    or   method    of   revenge  is  termed 


I 


AxnooOt  and  so  they  say  that  the  Amooo 
of  the  Samori  lasts  one  day  ;  the  Amooo  of 
the  king  of  C-ochin  lasts  a  life-time  ;  and  so 
of  others."  —  /*,  delta  Valle,  ii.  746  [Hak. 
Soc.,  ii.  380  w^.]. 

1648. — "Derri^re  oes  palissades  s'estoit 
cachtf  un  ooquin  de  Bantamois  qui  estoit 
revenu  de  la  Mecnue  et  jouoit  a  MoqiUt 
.  .  .  .  il  court  par  les  rues  et  tue  tous  ceux 
u'il  rencontre.  .  .  .  " — Tavemier,  V.  det 
ndrs,  /<>.  iii.  ch.  24  [Ed.  Ball,  ii.  361  seq.]. 

1659. — "  I  saw  in  this  month  of  February 
at  Batavia  the  breasts  torn  with  red-hot 
tongs  off  a  black  Indian  by  the  executioner ; 
and  after  this  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel 
from  below  upwards.  This  was  because 
through  the  evil  habit  of  eating  opium 
(according  to  the  godless  custom  of  the 
Indians)  ne  had  bMx>me  mad  and  raised 
the  cry  of  Amocle  (misp.  for  Amock)  .  .  . 
in  which  mad  state  he  had  slain  five  per- 
sons. .  .  .  This  was  the  third  Amodc- 
cryer  whom  I  saw  during  that  visit  to 
Batavia  (a  few  months)  broken  on  the  wheel 
for  murder." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Such  a  murderer   and    Amook- 

runner  has  sometimes  the  fame  of  being  an 
invincible  hero  because  he  has  so  manfully 

repulsed  all  who  tried  to  seize  him 

So  the  Netherlands  Government  is  compelled 
when  such  an  Amock-mnner  is  taken  alive 
to  punish  him  in  a  terrific  manner." —  WaUer 
Scnulzent  Oat-Indische  Reiae-Beschreibung 
(German  ed.X  Amsterdam,  1676,  pp.  19-20 
and  227. 

1672. — "  Every  community  (of  the  Malabar 
Christians),  every  church  has  its  own 
Amouchi,  which  ....  are  i)eople  who 
take  an  oath  to  protect  with  their  own  lives 
the  persons  ana  places  put  under  their 
safeguard,  from  all  and  every  harm." — P, 
Vtcetizo  Maria,  145. 

,,  "If  the  Prince  is  slain  the  amouchi, 
who  are  numerous,  would  avenge  him 
desperately.  If  he  be  injured  they  put  on 
festive  raiment,  take  leave  of  their  parents, 
and  with  fire  and  sword  in  hand  invade  the 
hostile  territory,  burning  every  dwelling,  and 
slaying  man,  woman,  and  child,  sparing  none, 
until  they  themselves  fall." — Ibid.  237-8. 

1673. — "And  thev  (the  Mohammedans) 
are  hardly  restrained  from  running  a  xnuck 
(which  is  to  kill  whoever  thoy  meet,  till  they 
be  slain  themselves),  especially  if  they  have 
been  at  Hodge  [Hadgee]  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca." — Fryer,  91. 

1687. — Dryden  assailing  Burnet : — 

"  Prompt  to  assault,  and  careless  of  defence, 
Invulnerable  in  his  impudence, 
He  dares  the  World  ;  and  eager  of  a  name, 
He  thrusts  about  and  justles  into  fame. 
Frontless  and  satire-proof,  he  scours  the 

streets 
And  runs  an  Indian   Mnok   at   all   ho 

meets." 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  line  2477. 

1689. — "Those  that  run  these  are  called 
Amonki,   and  the  doing  of  it  /^uhuvw^  ^ 
Muck."— OoiugUm,  *1BS{ . 
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1712.—"  Amenco  (Termo  da  India)  val  o 
mesmo  que  homein  determinado  e  apustadu 
que  deiipreia  a  vida  e  nSua  tome  a  morte." 
— Blutetm^  fi.v. 

1727. — '*I  aiwwored  him  that  F  could  no 
longer  bear  their  Insults,  and,  if  I  had  nut 
Pennimion  in  three  Dayit,  I  would  mn  a 
Mndk  (which  is  a  mad  (i^wtom  aractng  the 
MaUayaM  when  thev  become  deHitorate)."— 
A,  Hamilton^  ii.  231. 

1737.- 
"  tiatire'.s  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  diwrect 
To  mn  a  mnck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet."       I 
Pojte^  Im.  of  Horace^  B.  ii.  Sat.  i.  69.  { 

1768-71. — "Thene  acts  of  indi^tcriminate 
murder  are  called  by  uh  mndCi,  becauHO 
the  purfictrators  of  them,  during;  their 
frenzy,  continually  en'  out  amok,  amok, 
which  Kignitiet)  killf  kill.  .  ." — Stavorinus, 
i.  291. 

1783.— At  Bencoolen  in  this  year  (1760)— 
"the  Count  (d^Estaing)  afraid  of  an  in- 
surrection among  the  Buggetwes  .... 
invited  wveral  to  the  Fort,  and  when 
thene  had  entered  the  Wicket  was  t^hut 
uiK>n  them  ;  in  attempting  to  dimmi  them, 
they  mangamoedf  that  in  ran  a  muck ;  they 
drew  their  crexsess  killed  one  or  two  French- 
men, wounded  othons  and  at  last  HuiTcred 
thcmi<clveff,  for  mipiiorting  this  point  of 
honour." — Forrest's  I  tA/age  to  Slrrgui,  77. 

1784. — '*  It  ia  not  to  l>e  controverted  that 
these  desperate  acts  of  indiscrimiuato 
murder,  called  by  us  mnckl,  antl  by  the 
imtives  monganuu  do  actually  take  place, 
and  frc«ment]y  tcK),  in  Mmio  parts  of  the 
e^uit  (in  Ja\'a  in  ptirticular)." — Marsden^  Ii. 
of  Sumatra,  239. 

1788. — "We  are  dotcnninod  to  run  a 
mnck  rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
forced  away  >iy  these  Hollanders." — Afetn.  of 
a  Mctiayan  Family,  66. 

1798. — "At  Data  via,  if  an  officer  take  one 
of  thene  amoks,  or  mohawkl,  as  they  have 
l>een  called  by  an  easy  ct>miption,  his 
reward  is  \qt}'  considerable ;  but  if  he  kill 
them,  nothing  is  added  to  his  usiml  ]iay.  .  ." 
— Traiislator  of  iStavorinus^  i.  294. 

18a3.— "We  caimot  help  thinking,  that 
one  day  or  another,  when  they  arc  more 
full  of  opium  than  usual,  they  (the  Malays) 
will  mn  a  mnck  from  Caiw  C'omorin  to  the 
Caspian."— .Vtfrfrt«y  Smith,  Works,  Snl  ed., 
ni.  b. 

1846.— "On  the  8th  July,  1846,  Summ,  a 
respectable  Malay  house-builder  in  Ponanif. 
ran  amok  ....  killc<l  an  old  Hin<lii  wi>man, 
a  Klin^,  a  Chinese  boy,  and  a  Kling  girl 
aliout  three  years  old  ....  and  wounded  two 
Hindus,  three  Klin^,  and  two  (/hinotsie,  of 
whom  only  two  survived.  .  .  .  On  the  trial 
Sunan  rleclared  he  did  not  know  what  he  wan 
alK)ut,  and  persisted  in  this  at  the  place  of 
execution.  .  .  .  The  amok  took  place  on  the 
8th,  the  trial  on  the  13th,  and  the  exccutif>n 
tin  the  ir>th  Julv, — all  within  8  dny.s." — J. 
Ind.  Arch.,  vol. 'iii.  460-61. 

1849. — "A  man  sitting  quietly  among  his 
friondM  and  relatives,  will  without  provoca- 
tion suddenly  start  up,  weajion  in  hand,  and 


slay  all  within  his  reach.  .  .  .  Next  dnr 
when  intern igH ted  ....  the  anawer  hiwi 
invariably  Ijeen,  "The  Devil  enCared  into 
me,  mv  eyes  were  darkened,  I  did  not  kninr 
what  \  was  a)M»ut."  I  have  received  the 
same  reply  on  at  least  20  different  ocxaaians : 
on  exaniinati«in  of  these  monomaniacii,  I  have 
genvntlly  fnund  them  labouring  under  nome 
gastric  diseasv,  or  tnmbleiiome  ulcer.  .  .  . 
The  Buiris,  whether  from  revenge  or  diseane, 
are  by  far  the  mikst  addicted  t«>  run  amok. 
I  shiiuld  think  three- fourths  of  all  the  caeeit 
I  have  seen  have  lieen  by  iiomnnii  of  thii* 
natinn."— y>r  T.  Oxieu,  iii  J.  ind.  Arrftip., 
iii.  .Wi. 

[1S69.— "  Mac:ismr  is  the  most  celebrated 
plai'o  in  the  FiLst  fi>r  'running  a  mmdhE.*" 
—Wallace,     Midit^i      Arthin.     (ed.      1890), 

p.  i:m.j 

[1S70.— For  a  ftill  account  of  many  cashh 
in  Iniliii,  see  Chfirm,   Mrtt,   JuritprmUncr, 

p.  7H1  se4i<|.] 

1873.-*'They  (the  Knglish)  ....  craye 
governnni  who,  not  haniig  liound  thonisolves 
liefnrehaiid  t«)  'mn  amnck,*  may  give  the 
land  Slime  I'^aiu-e  of  reiM»*e." — iiUtrl-ystud'a 
Mtttjnzinr^  June,  |».  7r»9. 

lS7r».— "On  licing  struck  the  Malay  at 
once  stablwd  Arshad  with  a  tri*t ;  the  blood 
of  thu  i»uf>ple  who  had  witnessed  the  deed 
was  aniused,  thev  ran  amok,  attacked  Mr 
Birch,  who  was  fiathing  in  a  floating  hath 
close  to  the  shore,  stablied  and  killed  him.*' 
— Sir  \V.  i).  Jfrttiijt  to  the  E.  of  Carnarvon, 
N<»v.  16,  1S7.'». 

1x76.  "Twice  over,  while  we  were  wend- 
ing our  w:iy  up  the  stoop  hill  in  (ralata,  it 
was  our  luck  to  moo  a  Turk  'mn  a  mndk* 
....  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  frenzy  is 
fei(rne<l,  but  not  always,  as  for  instance  in 
the  ciLso  whoru  a  priest  to<>k  to  ninning  «• 
//) «#/-/■  on  an  Austrian  Lloyd's  boat  on  the 
Black  St'a,  and  nfttr  kill  inn:  one  or  two 
]«iu«sen^'-ors,  :iii<i  wouiuiinti  others,  was  only 
stoppe<l  by  rcjieated  shots  from  the  (^antain'ft 
pistol." --7j///-xV»-»/,  /'/,#'  JV/f/x  in  iltilgaria^ 
240-11. 

1877. -The  Tinhji  of  Kobniary  11th  men- 
tions a  fatal  muck  run  by  a  S|>anish  sailor^ 
Manuel  Alvus,  at  the  Snilors'  Home,  Liver- 
jWKil  :  and  the  ihrrluhd  Tim**  tif  India  (31  st 
August)  another  run  by  a  seiMiy  at  .Meorut. 

1S79.  -"Kuunint;  a-mnck  (1(k.'h  not  seem 
to  lie  confined  ti>  the  Malay-*.  At  liavenna, 
on  Monday,  when  the  afreets  were  full  fjf 
jieopic  colebnitinir  the  festa  of  St  .John  the 
B:ij'tist,  a  maniac-  rushed  out,  siiatcherl  up  a 
knife  from  a  butcher's  >tall  and  fell   upon 

evoryf>ne  lie  came  across l)efore  ho 

was  captured  he  wounderl  more  or  leiM 
.seriously  11  jtcrsons  amrmg  whom  was  ono 
little  child."-    J'all  M>ill  (inz.ih,  July  1. 

,,  ''Captain  Shaw  mcntione<i  .  .  . 
that  he  had  known  as  many  as  U)  ]>eoplo 
l)eing  injured  by  a  sinii^le  'amok'  ninner. 
When  the  cry  '  amok  I  amok  I '  is  raised, 
people  tly  to  the  rijrht  and  left  for  shelter, 
for  after  the  blinded  madman's  hrin  has  imco 
*dnmk  V>lood,'  his  fury  Ijecomes  uniji»vem- 
able,  his  sole  desire  is  to  kill  :  ho  strikes 
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here  and  there ;  he  fltabe  fugitires  in  the 
hock,  hifl  krU  drim  blood,  he  niahet  on  yet 
more  wildly,  blood  and  murder  in  his  oourae ; 
there  are  shrieks  and  groans,  his  bloodshot 
ey«t  start  from  their  sockets,  his  frenzy 
gives  him  unnatural  strength  ;  then  all  of  a 
Hudden  he  drops,  shot  through  the  heart,  or 
from  sudden  exhaustion,  clutching  his 
bloody  kri*.'* — Mi»*  Bird,  Goiden  Chrnanem, 
356. 

ANACONDA,  s.  This  word  for  a 
great  python,  or  boo,  is  of  very  obscure 
origin.  It  is  now  applied  in  scientific 
zoology  as  the  specific  name  of  a  great 
S.  American  water-snake.  Cuvier  has 
"  L'Anacondo  (Boa  xytale  it  murin(^ 
L. — Boa  aquatica^  Prince  Max.X"  {Bigne 
AniTnalf  1829,  ii.  78).  Again,  in  the 
Official  Report  prepared  bv  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  tor  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  1876,  we  find:  "Of  the 
genus  Boa  ....  we  may  mention  the 

sucuriu  or  tucuriuba  (B.  anacondaX 

whose  skins  are  used  for  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  purposes."  And  as 
tlie  subject  was  engaging  our  attention 
we  read  the  following  in  the  St  Jamti 
GazetU  of  April  3,  1882:— "A  very 
unpleasant  account  is  given  by  a  Bra- 
zilian paj)er,  the  Voz  do  Povo  of 
Diamantino,  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
huge  water-snake  called  the  micuruyu^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
rivers  of  Brazil.  ...  A  slave,  with 
some  c()m})ani()iis,  was  fishing  with 
a  net  in  the  river,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  a  sucuniyii,  who 
made  an  effort  with  his  hin(ier  coils 
U)  carry  off  at  the  same  time  another 
of  the  fishing  imrty."  We  had 
naturally  supposea  the  name  to  Ik* 
S.  American,  and  its  S.  American 
character  was  rather  corrol>orated  by 
our  finding  in  Ramusio^s  version  of 
Pietro  Martire  d'Angheria  such  S. 
American  names  as  Anacauchoa  and 
Ajiacaona.  Serious  doubt  was  how- 
ever thrown  on  the  American  origin 
of  the  word  when  we  found  that 
Mr  H.  W.  Bates  entirelv  disl)elieved 
it,  and  when  we  failed  to  trace  the 
name  in  any  older  books  alwut  S. 
Ameriai. 

In  fact  the  oldest  authority  that  we 
have  met  with,  the  famous  John  Ray, 
distinctly  assigns  the  name,  and  the 
serpent  to  which  the  name  properly 
l^longed,  to  Ceylon.  This  occurs  in 
liis  Synopsis  Methodica  Antmalium 
Quadrupeaum  et  Serpentini  Generis^ 
Lond.  1693.    In  this  ne  gives  a  Cata- 


logue of  Indian  Serpents,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  friend  Dr 
Tancred  Robinson,  and  which  the 
latter  had  noted  e  Mmeo  Leydenn, 
No.  8  in  this  list  runs  as  follows : — 

"8.  Serpens  Indicus  Bubalinus^ 
Anacandaift  Zeylonensibus,  id  est 
Bul)alorum  aliorumque  jumentoruni 
membra  conterens,"  p.  338. 

The  following  passage  from  St 
Jerome,  giving  an  etymology,  ri^ht 
or  wrong,  of  the  word  6oa,  which 
our  naturalists  now  limit  to  certain 
fpreat  serpents  of  America,  but  which 
IS  often  popularly  applied  to  the 
pythons  of  £.  Asia,  shows  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  Ra^'s  explanation  of 
the  name  Anaeandata  : — 

c.  A.D.  895400. — **Si  quidem  draco  mirae 
magnitudinis,  quos  gentili  seimone  Boa* 
Tocant,  ab  eo  quod  tam  grandes  tint  ut  bores 
glutire  aolea$U,  omnem  late  vastabat  pro- 
▼inciam^  et  non  solum  armenta  et  pecndes 
sed  agnoolas  quoque  et  pastores  tractoe  ad 
se  vi  spiritus  absorbebat." — In  Vita  Seti. 
HilarioniM  Kremilae,  Opera  Scti.  Eus. 
Hieron.  Venetiis,  1767,  ii.  col.  S5. 

Ray  adds  that  on  this  No.  8  should 
1)6  r^  what  D.  Cleyerus  has  said  in 
the  Ephem.  Gtrman,  An  12.  obser.  7, 
entitled :  De  Serpente  magno  Indiae 
Orientalis  Urolmbalum  deghittente.  The 
serpent  in  question  was  25  feet  long. 
Ray  quotes*  in  abridgment  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  treatment  of  the  buffalo ; 
how,  if  the  resistance  is  great,  the 
victim  is  dragged  to  a  tree,  and  com- 
pressed against  it ;  how  the  noise  of 
the  crashing  bones  is  heard  as  far 
as  a  cannon  :  liow  the  crushed  car- 
cass is  covered  with  saliva,  etc.  It 
is  added  that  the  country  people  (ap- 
IMirently  this  is  in  Aml)oyna)  regard 
this  great  sequent  as  most  desirable 
food. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
Cleyer's  paper,  which  is,  more  fully 
cited.  Miscellanea  Curiosay  sive  Ephtme- 
ridum  Mtdico-Physicarum  Gmnani- 
caTM.m  Academiae  Naturae  Curiosorum. 
Dec.  ii. — Annus  Secundus,  Anni 
MDCLXXXIII.  Noriml>ergae.  Anno 
MDCLXXXIV.  pp.  18-20.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  formidable  but  in- 
accurate picture  showing  the  serpent 
seizing  an  ox  (not  a  buffalo)  by  the 
muzzle,  with  huge  teeth.  He  tells 
how  he  dissected  a  great  snake  that 
he  bought  from  a  huntsman  in  which 
he  found  a  whole  stag  of  middle 
age,  entire  in  akiiv  wcid.  ^n^tn  ^^«x\.% 
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and  another  which  contained  a  wild 
goat  with  great  horns,  likewise  ([iiite  ; 
entire ;  and  a  third  whicli  liad 
swallowed  a  porcupine  armed  with 
all  his  "  sagittif eris  aciileb*."  In 
Anihovna  a  woman  creat  with  child 
had  been  swallowed  by  such  a 
serpent.  .  .  . 

**  Quod  si  n-nimAl  quoddam  robtistiufl  roni- 
tatur,  ut  spiris  anguinia  enecari  non  posirit,  ! 
flerpeofl  creDris  cum  animali  oonvolutioaibus  | 
Gaud&  sak  proximam  arborom  in  auxilium  et 
robur  oorporis  arripit  eamque  circumdAt. 
quo  eo  fortius  ot  yalentiuii  gyris  Buis  animal 
oomprimere,  suffocare,  et  demum  enecare 
poflsit .  .  .  ." 

"  Factum  ent  hoc  modo,  ut  (quod  ex  fide 
digniasimis  habeo)  in  Regno  Aracan  .... 
talis  vasti  corporis  anguis  prope  flumen 
quoddam,  cum  Uro-bubalo,  sive  sylvestri 
bubalo  aut  uro  ....  immani  spectaculo 
congredi  visas  fuerit,  eumque  dicto  m(xlo 
Occident ;  quo  conflictu  et  pluM^uam  hostili 
amplexu  fragor  oiwium  in  bubalo  comminu- 
torum  ad  distantiam  tormenti  bellici  majorifl 
....  a  spectatoribus  sat  eminus  stantibus 
exaudiri  potuit.  ..." 

The  natives  said  these  creat  snakes 
had  poisonous  fangs.  These  Clever 
could  not  find,  but  he  l)elieves  the 
teeth  to  l>e  in  some  degree  venomous 
for  a  servant  of  his  scratched  his  hand 
on  one  of  them.  It  swelled,  greatly 
inflamed,  and  produced  fever  and 
delirium : 

**Nec  prius  cessabant  symptomata,  quam 
Serpentinus  lapis  (see  SNAKE -STONE) 
quam  Patree  Jesuitae  hie  oomponunt,  vulneri 
adaptatus  omne  venenum  extraheret,  et 
ubique  symptomata  oonvenientibus  antidotis 
easent  profligata." 

Again,  in  1768,  we  lind  in  the  Scott 
Magazine,  App.  p.  673,  but  ouoted 
from  "London  pap.  Aug.  1768,  and 
si^ed  by  R.  Eatoirk,  a  professed  eve- 
witness,  a  story  with  the  following 
heading :  "  Description  of  the  Ana- 
conda, a  monstrous  species  of  8erj»ent. 
In  a  letter  from  an  English  gentleman, 
manv    years    resident    in  tlie    Island 

of  deylon  in  the  East  Indies 

The  Cevlonese  seem  to  know  the 
creature  well :  they  call  it  Anaconda, 
and  talked  of  eating  its  flesh  when 
they  caught  it."  He  descrilxis  its 
seizing  aim  disposing  of  an  enormous 
"tyger."  The  serpent  darts  on  the 
"tyger"  from  a  tree,  attacking  first 
with  a  bite,  then  partially  crushing 
and  dragging  it  to  the  tree  .... 
"windinc  his  Ixxiy  round  both  the 
tyger  ana  the  tree  with  all  his  violence, 
till  the  ribs  and  other  bones  began 


to  give  way  ....  e^ch  giWng  a  loud 
craik  when  it  burst  ....  tne  jxior 
creatun*  all  this  time  was  living,  and 
at  every  loud  crash  of  its  Ixmes  g>ive 
a  houU  not  loud,  yet  piteous  enough 
to  pierce  the  cnielest  he^rt," 

Then  the  serpent  drags  awav  its 
victim,  covt-rs  it  with  slaver,  swallows 
it,  etc.  Tlie  whole  thing  is  very 
cleverly  told,  but  is  evidently  a  ro- 
mance foundi^i  on  the  description  by 
"  D.  C'leverus,"  which  is  tjuot'ed  by 
Ray.  Tliere  are  no  tig»»rs  m  Ce-vlon. 
In  fact,  "R.  Edwin"  Iwis  develoiHid 
the  Romance  of  the  Anaconda  out 
of  the  description  of  D.  Cleyerua, 
exactly  as  "Mynheer  Fiirsch"  some 
years  later  develoi)ed  the  Romance 
of  the  Ujias  out  of  the  older  stories 
of  the  j>oison  tree  of  Macassar.  Indeesd, 
when  we  find  "Dr  Andrew  Cleyer" 
mentioned  among  the  early  relators 
of  thei*e  latter  stories,  the  suspicion 
l)ecomes  stnmg  that  l)oth  nmiances 
\\iifl  the  stime  author,  and  that  "  R. 
Edwin"  w;is  also  the  true  author  of 
the  wonderful  story  told  under  the 
name  of  Foersch.  (See  further  under 
UPAS.) 

In  Percival's  Ceylon  (1803)  we  read  : 

"  Befort*  I  arrived  in  the  island  I  had 
heard  nmny  st-ories  of  a  monstrous 
snake,  so  vjist  in  size  Jis  to  devour 
tigers  and  butf'aliX's,  and  so  daring  as 
even  to  attack  the  ele])hant"  (p.  303). 
Also,  in  Prid ham's  Ceylon  and  it* 
Dependencies  (1849,  ii.  750  -  61) : 
"Piml>era  or  Anaconda  is  of  the 
genus  Python,  Cuvier,  and  is  known 
in  Englisli  as  the  nxik-snake." 
Emerson  Tennent  {Ceyloti,  4th  ed., 
1860,  i.  196)  says  :  "The  great  python 
(the  *l>oa'  as  it  is  commonly  desig- 
nated by  Europeans,  the  ^anaconda' 
of  Eastern  8t<jry)  which  is  supjKjsed  to 
crush  the  Innies  of  an  ele])hHnt,  and  to 
swallow  a  tiger  "  ....  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  letter  of  "  R.'  Edwin  " 
was  tlie  foundation  of  all  or  most  of 
the  stories  alluded  to  in  these  pas- 
sages. Still  we  have  the  authority 
of  Ray's  friend  that.  Anaconda,  or 
rather  Anarondnia^  was  at  Leyden 
applied  as  a  Ceylonese  name  to  a 
specimen  of  this  python.  The  only 
interpretation  of  tliLs  that  we  can 
off'er  is  Tamil  dnai-kondra  {dnaik- 
hinda\  "which  killed  an  elejmant"  ; 
an  ap]>ellative,  but  not  a  name.  We 
have  no  authority  for  the  application 
of  this  appellative  to  a  snake,  though 
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the  passages  quoted  from  Percival, 
Pridham,  and  Tennent  are  all  sug- 
gestive of  such  stories,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  anacondaia  given 
to  Ray :  "  Bubalorum  .  .  .  membra 
conterens,"  is  at  least  quite  analogous 
as  an  ap]>ellative.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  Malay  anakanda signifies  "one 
that  is  well-l)orn,"  which  doeb  not  help 
us.  .  .  [Mr  Skeat  is  unable  to  trace  the 
word  in  Malay,  and  rejects  the  deriv'a- 
tion  from  anaJcanda  given  above.  A 
more  plausible  explanation  is  that 
given  Dy  Mr  D.  Ferguson  (8  Ser. 
-iV.  d'  Q.  xii.  123X  who  derives  ana- 
candaia  from  Singhalese  Henakandayd 
{heruij  Mightning';  kanda,  'stem, 
trunk,*)  which  is  a  name  for  the  whip- 
snake  {PasserUa  mycUrizan8\'  the  name 
of  the  smaller  reptile  being  by  a 
blunder  transferred  to  the  greater. 
It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence 
tliat  Ogih^  (1670)  in  his  ''Description 
of  the  African  IsUs "  (p.  690),  gives : 
'' Amikand^f,  a  sort  of  small  snakes," 
wliich  is  the  Malagasy  Anakandtfy,  *a 
snake.^ 

1859. — ''The  skins  of  anacondas  offered 
at  Bangkok  come  from  the  northern  pro- 
Wncos.  — Z>.  0.  King,  in  J.  H.  O.  Soc.,  xxx. 
184. 

ANANAS,  s.  The  Pine-apple  {Ana- 
7ias8a  sativa,  Lindl.  ;  Bnymelta  AnanoR^ 
L.),  a  native  of  the  hot  regions  of 
Mexico  and  Panama.  It  alx)unded,  as 
a  cultivated  plant,  in  Hispaniola  and 
all  the  islands  according  to  Oviedo. 
The  Brazilian  Nana,  or  perhaps  Nanas, 
gave  the  Portuguese  Ananas  or  Ananaz. 
This  name  has,  we  believe,  accompanied 
the  fruit  whithersoever,  except  to 
England,  it  has  travelled  from  its 
home  in  America.  A  pine  was  brought 
home  to  Charles  V.,  as  related  by  J. 
D'Acosta  below.  The  ])lant  is  stated 
to  have  l>een  first,  in  Europe,  culti- 
vated at  Leyden  about  1650  (?).  In 
England  it  first  fruited  at  Richmond, 
in  Sir  M.  Decker's  garden,  in  1712.* 
But  its  diffusion  in  the  East  was  early 
and  rapid.  To  one  who  has  seen  the 
hundreds  of  acres  covered  with  pine- 
apples on  the  islands  adjoining  Singa- 
pore, or  their  profusion  in  a  seemingly 
wild  state  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kasia 
country    on    the    eastern    borders    of 

*  The  EnglUh  Cyclop.  ntatiM  on  the  authority  of 
the  Sloane  MSS.  that  the  pine  was  brought  into 
England  by  the  Earl  of  Portland,  in  1090.  [See 
£ncy2.  BrU.,  9th  ed.,  xix.  IM.] 


Bengal,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  this 
fruit  as  introduced  in  modern  times 
from  another  hemisphere.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  the  name  1)e- 
wrayeth  its  tnie  origin,  whilst  the 
large  natural  family  of  plants  to  which 
it  belongs  is  exclusively  American. 
The  names  ^ven  by  Oviedo,  probably 
those  of  Hispaniola,  are  laiama  as  a 
general  name,  and  Boniana  and  Aiagua 
for  two  species.  Pine-apples  used  to 
cost  a  pardao  (a  coin  difficult  to 
determine  the  value  of  in  those  days) 
when  first  introduced  in  Malabar,  says 
Tjinschoten,  but  "now  there  are  so 
many  grown  in  the  country,  that 
they  are  good  cheape"  (91);  [Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  191  Athanasius  Kircher,  m  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  speaks  of 
the  ananas  as  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Canton,  Kiangsu  and  I^nhkien.  In 
Ibn  Muhammad  Wali's  U.  of  the  Cott- 
quest  of  Assanhy  written  in  1662,  the 
pine-apples  of  that  region  are  com- 
inendea  for  size  and  flavour.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  preceding  century 
Carletti  (1599)  already  commends  the 
excellent  ananas  of  Malacca.  But  even 
some  20  or  30  years  earlier  the  fruit 
was  grown  profusely  in  W.  India,  as 
we  learn  from  Chr.  d'Acosta  (1678). 
And  w^e  know  from  the  Ain  that  (about 
1590)  the  ananas  was  habitually  served 
at  the  table  of  Ak])ar,  the  price  of 
one  being  reckoned  at  only  4  darns, 
or  iV  of  a  rupee  ;  whilst  Aklwir's  son 
Jahangir  states  tliat  the  fruit  came 
from  the  sea-ports  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese. — (See  Ain,  i.  66-68.) 
In  Africa  too,  this  royal  fruit  has 
spread,  carrying  the  American  name 
along  with   it.     "The  Manunozit   or 

f>ine-apple,"  says  Burton,  "grows 
uxuriantly  as  far  as  3  marches  from 
the  coast  (of  2janzibar).  It  is  never 
cultivated,  nor  have  its  Qualities  as 
a  fibrous  plant  been  aiscovered." 
(J.R.G.S.  xxix.  35).  On  the  He  Ste 
Marie,  of  Madagascar,  it  grew  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  centurv  as  manoMe 
{Flacourt,  29). 

Abul  Fa^l,  in  the  Ain,  mentions 
that  the  fruit  was  also  called  kcUKaUi- 
safari,  or  *  travel  jack-fruit,'  "because* 
young  plants  put  into  a  vessel  may 
be  taken  on  travels  and  will  yield 
fruits."    This  seems  a  nonsensical  pre- 

t  If  is  here  a  SiiShili  prefix.    See  BUek't  Com-p. 
Grammar,  189. 
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1576.— **AuMri  la  dIob  part  dw  Sauuages 
H'en  nourriment  vne  Donne  partie  de  I'ann^, 
c*onime  auMi  ila  font  d'vne  autre  eiipece  de 
fruit,  noffi^  Nana,  qui  ent  groe  ooAe  me 
moyenne  citrouille,  et  fait  autour  oomme 
vne  pomme  de  pin.  .  .  ." — A,  Thei-eij  Cotmo- 
ffraphie  VnivfraeUty  liv.  xxii.  IT.  085  r., 
936  (with  a  pretty  g^ood  cut). 

1590.— "The  Hues,  or  Pine^pple^,  are  of 
the  name  fnithion  and  forme  outwardly  to 
thoHo  of  Castillo,  but  within  they  wholly 
differ.  .  .  One  prenented  one  of  theM  Fine- 
iii>;>lefl  to  the  Emperour  Charleii  the  flft, 
which  muflt  have  ooflt  much  paine  and  care 
to  bring  it  no  farre,  with  the  plant  from  the 
IndieH,  yet  would  he  not  trie  the  taiite." — 
Jm.  rff  AroMtt,  E.  T.  of  1604  (Hak.  8oc.), 
2367. 

1595. — ".  .  .  with  diuen*  sortes  of  excel- 
lent fniitH  and  rootes,  and  groat  abundance 
of  PitMJtf  the  princesse  of  fniitM  that  grow 
vnder  the  Sun."— /2o/<|yA,  Ditc,  of  Guiana 
(Hak.  Soc.),  73. 

c.  1610. — ''Axumatfl,  et  phuiieura  antren 
fruictw."— P.  de  Laval,  i.  256  [Huk.  Soc.  i. 

1616.— "The  anAiiM  or  Pine,  which 
5«oem!<  to  the  tanto  to  be  a  pleaning  com- 
jKuind,  made  of  strawberrieii,  claret- wine, 
rone-water,  and  sugar,  well  temperea 
together."— r^rry,  in  Pvrchojt,  ii.  1469. 

1623.— "The  •wwy  in  oHteemed,  and 
with  reanon,  for  it  is  of  excellent  flavour, 
though  very  peculiar,  and  rather  acid  than 
otherwise,  but  having  an  indoficribable  dash 
f>f  MwootncsH  that  rendora  it  agreeable.  And 
tm  even  the.>«e  lK)okH  (Clujtnis,  &c.)  don't 
mention  it,  if  I  remember  rightlv,  I  will  say 
in  brief  that  when  you  rogarci  the  entire 
fruit  oxtcrmillv,  it  Ux>kfl  just  like  one  of  our 
pine-concj*  {ph^n)^  with  just  such  scales, 
and  of  that  very  colour."—/*,  dellti  IW//*,  ii. 
582  [Hnk.  S<k;.,  i.  135]. 

1631.— Rmtiiw  thus  writes  of  the  fruit : — 
"Qui  legitis  Cynaras,  atjue  Indica  dulcia 
fraga, 
No  niniis  hueo  eomedas,  fugito  hiiic,  latet 
anguis  in  herbA." 

Lib.  vi.  cap.  50,  p.  145. 

1661.—  '*  I  first  saw  the  famous  (^itt^n. 
I*in*  brought  from  Barbados  and  ))resentod 
to  his  Majestic  ;  Vmt  the  first  that  were  ever 
seen  in  England  were  those  sent  to  Cromwell 
House  foure  vears  since." — AVr/yw*  IHary^ 
July  19. 

[c.  1665. — "  Among  other  fruits,  they  pre- 
serve large  citrrms,  such  as  we  have  in 
Europe,  a  certain  delicate  root  alxnit  the 
length  of  sarsaiMirilla,  that  common  fruit  of 
the  Indies  called  ambit,  another  called 
ananas  .  .  .  ."—Btimier  (ed.  CmmUiblf), 
438.] 

1667. —  '*le  peux  k  trbs-juste  titro  ap- 
{>elIor  I'Ananas  le  Roy  des  fruits,  parce<iu  il 
est  le  plus  beau,  et  le  moilleur  do  tons  ceux 
(|ui  sont  sur  la  terre.  C'est  sans  doute  jwur 
cette  raison  le  Roy  des  Roys  luy  a  mis  une 
couronne  sur  la  teste,  <]ui  est  comme  une 
maniue  essentielle  de  sa  Royaute,  puis  qu'k 
la  cheute  du  pere,  il  produit  un  ieune  Koy 


qui  luy  fuocede  en  tontee  am  admirablan 
qualites."— P.  Du  Terire,  Hid,  .OH,  dea 
Antilles  Habitteapar  Um  Francis,  ii.  127. 

1668.— "Standing  by  his  Majesty  at 
dinner  in  the  Presence,  there  was  of  that 
rare  fruit  call'd  the  King-pine,  grown  in  the 
Barbadoes  and  the  West  indies,  the  first  of 
them  I  have  ever  seene.  His  Majesty  having 
cut  it  up  was  pleas'd  to  g^ve  me  a  piece  off 
his  owne  plate  to  taste  of,  but  in  my  opinioD 
it  falls  short  of  those  ravishing  varieties  of 
deliciousness  describ'd  in  CSipt.  Ligon*s 
history  and  others." — Kvelyn,  July  19. 

1673.— "The  fruit  the  English  call  Pine- 
Apple  (the  Moors  Aaaaaa)  beoanse  of  the 
Resemblance." — Fryer,  182. 

1716.— "I  had  more  reason  to  wonder 
that  night  at  the  King's  table  "  (at  Hanover) 
"to  see  a  present  from  a  gentleman  of  this 
country  ....  what  I  thought,  worth  all  the 
rest,  two  ripe  Amniwttl,  which  to  my  taste 
are  a  fruit  perfectly  delicious.  You  know 
they  are  naturally  the  growth  of  the  Bnudl, 
ana  I  could  not  imagine  how  they  came  here 
but  by  enchantment." — Lady  M,  W,  Mon- 
tagu, Letter  XIX. 

1?27.- 
"  Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unlxjastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp ; 
Witness,  thou  beet  AwMwa.,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imaged  in  the  golden  age." 

Thommm,  Summer, 

The  poet  here  gives  the  word  an  unusual 
form  and  accent. 

c.  1730.— "They  (the  Portuguese)  culti- 
vate the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  grow  the 
best  products,  such  as  suffar-cane,  piM- 
apple*,  and  rice."— A'A<I/t  KhAn,  in  Elliot, 
vii.  345. 

A  curiouH  (question  has  been  raised 
ivgjirding  the  anamix,  Hiinilar  to  that 
disc'\i8He<r  under  CUSTABD-APPLE ,  as 
in  the  existence  of  the  [)ine-apj)le  to 
tlie  Old  World,  l>efore  the  oays  of 
ColunibuH. 

In  Prof.  Rawlinstm^s  Ancient 
Monarchies  (i.  578),  it  Is  stated  in 
reference  to  ancient  Assyria  :  "  Fruits 
.  .  .  .  were  liighly  prized  ;  amongst 
those  of  mast  repute  were  ]K)me^pinates, 
grapes,  citrima,  and  aj)parentiy  jiine- 
ai)ple.s."  A  f(K)t-note  adds:  "The 
repH'sentation  is  so  exact  that  I  can 
liardly  doubt  tlie  ])ine-a])ple  l)eing 
intended.  Mr  Layard  expresses  him- 
self on  this  point  with  some  hesitation 
(Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  338)."  The 
cut  given  is  something  like  the  con- 
ventional figure  of  a  pine-apple, 
thougli  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means 
very  exact  as  such.  Again,  in  Winter 
Jone.s's  tr.  of  Conti  (c.  1430)  in  India  in 
the  Ibth  Centvry,  the  traveller,  speak- 
ing of  a  place  called  Pa-uwmvv  V^t^ca^ 
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Pauconia  apparently  Pegu)  is  made  V) 
say :  "  they  have  rnne-appleSy  oranges, 
chestnuts,  melons,  out  small  and  green, 
white  sandal-wood  and  camphor." 

We  cannot  believe  that  in  either 
place  the  object  intended  was  the 
AnanaSj  which  has  carried  that 
American  name  with  it  round  the 
world.  Whatever  the  Assyrian 
representation  was  intended  for, 
Conti  seems  to  have  stat^^l,  in  the 
words  pinuit  habent  (as  it  runs  in 
Poggio's  lAtin)  merely  that  they  had 
pine-trees.  We  do  not  understand  on 
what  ground  the  translator  intnxhu'ed 
pifie-apples.  If  indeed  any  fruit  was 
meant,  it  might  have  l»een  tliat  of  the 
screw-pine,  which  though  not  eaten 
might  perhaps  have  Wen  seen  in  the 
liazars  of  Pegu,  as  it  is  used  for  fsome 
economical  purposes.  But  pinus  does 
not  meanalruit  at  all.  *  Pine-cones' 
even  would  have  lieen  ex]iresst*d  by 
pinexu  or  the  like.  [A  reference  to  Mr 
L.  W.  King  was  thus  answered  :  "  Tlie 
identity  of  the  tree  with  the  diite-j>{ilm 
is,  I  \)elieve,  acknowledged  by  all 
naturalists  who  have  studied  the  trees 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  the 
*  cones*  held  by  the  winged  figures 
have  obviously  some  connection  with 
the  trees.     I  think  it  was  Prof.  Tvlor 

_  ■ 

of  Oxford  (see  Academy,  June  8,  1886, 
p.  283)  who  first  identified  the  cerc- 
monv  with  the  fertilization  of  the 
palm,  and  there  is  much  to  l)e  said  for 
tiis  suggestion.  The  date-palm  was  of 
very  ^reat  use  to  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  for  it  fumishea  them  with 
food,  drink,  and  building  materials, 
and  this  fact  would  explain  the 
frequent  repetition  on  the  Assj'rian 
monuments  of  the  ceremony  of  fer- 
tilisation. On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  pine-apple  was  extensively  grown 
in  Assyria.*'  Also  see  Maxpero^  Davm 
of  Civ.  656  tteq. ;  on  the  use  of  the  pine- 
cone  in  Greece,  Fraser,  Pausania^  iii. 
65.] 

ANCHEDIVA,  ANJEDIVA,  n.p. 
A  small  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
India,  a  little  S.  of  Carwar,  which  is 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  interesting 
mention  in  the  early  narnitives.  Tlie 
name  is  interpreted  by  Malay alim  as 
awjit-rffvw,  '  Five  Islancis,'  and  if  this  is 
correct  belongs  to  the  whole  group. 
This  may,  however,  be  only  an  en- 


deavour to  intvrjiret  an  old  name, 
which  is  ]»erha))s  tmceable  in  'Ai7»dZ«r 
yifffot  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  a  reuiarkable 
exani])l«*  of  the  slovenliness  of  EnKlish 

Jrofessi<inaI  map-making  that  Keith 
oh nst oil's  lioifal  Atlas  map  of  India 
contaiiLx  no  indication  of  tnis  famous 
island.  [The  Times  Atlas  and 
Constable's  Hand  Atlas  also  ignore  it.] 
It  ha-s  K'tween  land  surveys  and  sea- 
charts,  ]>een  omitted  altog«tWr  by  the 
comf)il(*rs.  But  it  is  plain  enough  in 
the  Adniiniltv  charts  ;  and  the  wav  Mr 
Birch  speaks  <if  it  in  his  translation  of 
AllKKiuen|ue  as  an  "Indian  seaport, 
no  longi^T  marke<l  on  the  mai)s,''  is  odd 
(ii.  168). 

c.  134.'>. — Ilm  BiitutA  givw  no  name,  biit 
Aujedivii  in  ccrtninly  tho  i.<«Iand  of  which  he 
thus  A]  leaks :  **  Wo  left  )>chind  us  tho  inland 
(of  Sinduhur  or  (loa),  paminK  clo^e  to  it, 
{ind  cast  anchor  bv  a  Hniull  island  near  the 
mainland,  where  there  was  a  temple,  with 
a  prove  and  a  reservoir  of  water.  When  we 
had  landecl  on  this  little  island  we  found 
there  a  Jttffi  leaning  .'mrainst  the  wall  of  a 
Rudk-hdnnh  or  house  of  idols." — Ihn  Bnluta^ 
iv.  6:J. 

Tlie  like  may  l>e  said  of  the  Roieiro 
of  V.  da  (lama's  voviige,  which  like^inse 
gives  no  name,  but  dcsiTibes  in  wonder- 
ful corre,«*]Kmdence  with  Ibn  Batuta  ; 
as  dws  Cf)rreii,  even  to  the  Jogi^  still 
there  after  150  years  I 

1498.—"  So  the  Captain-Major  ordered 
Nicolas  Coello  to  go  in  an  armed  lx)at,  and 
see  where  the  water  was :  and  he  found  in 
the  same  island  a  building,  a  church  of  great 
ashlar-work,  which  had  l)een  destropred  by 
the  Moors,  as  the  country  ivcople  said,  only 
the  chafKil  ha<l  l)ecn  coverca  with  straw,  and 
they  used  to  make  their  prayers  to  three 
black  stones  in  the  midst  of  tho  ImkIv  of  the 
chapel.  Moreover  they  found,  just  beyond 
the  church,  a  tnnf/u^  of  wrought  ashlar, 
in  which  wo  t<K)k  as  much  water  as  we 
wanto<l ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  whole  island 
stood  a  great  tanf/tif  of  the  depth  of  4 
fathoms,  and  moreover  we  founa  in  front 
of  the  church  a  y>each  where  we  careened 
the  ship." — Hoteiroj  9ft. 

1510. — '*T  quitted  this  place,  and  went  to 
another  island  which  is  calkul  Anzediva.  .  , 
There  i'<  an  excellent  j)r»rt  Initween  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  and  very  gixxl  water  is 
found  in  the  said  island." — Vo.rth^-nia,  120. 

c.  1.5r)2. — "Dom  Francesco  de  Almeida 
arriving  at  the  Island  of  Anchediva,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  Joiio  Homexn 
with  letters  to  the  factors  of  Cananor, 
Cochin,  and  Coulao.  .  .  ." — Z^arnw,  I.  viii.  9. 

c.  1561. — "  They  went  and  put  in  at  Ang^- 

diva,  where  they  enjoyed  themselves  much  ; 

there  were  g<xxi  water  springs,  and  there 

I  was  in  the  upi)er  j>art  of  the  island  a  tank 
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built  with  ntone,  with  very  gtxyd  water, 
and  much  wood ;  .  .  .  there  were  no  in- 
habitants, only  a  beggar  man  whom  they 
called  Joguedes  .  .  .  .  —Carrea,  Hak.  Soc. 
239. 

1727.— "In  January,  1664,  my  Lord 
(Marlboruugh)  went  back  to  England  .... 
and  left  Sir  Abraham  with  the  rest,  to  [laia 
the  westerly  Monaoons,  in  Dome  Port  on  the 
Coast,  but  being  unacquainted,  chose  a 
desolate  Inland  called  Asjadwa,  to  winter 
at.  .  .  .  Here  they  stayed  from  April  to 
October,  in  which  time  they  buried  above 
200  of  their  Men."— ^.  JiamiUon,  i.  182. 
At  p.  274  the  name  is  printed  more  correctly 
AnJediYa, 

ANDAMAN,  n.p.  Tlie  imine  of  a 
proiip  of  inlands  in  tne  Bay  of  Bengal, 
mhaoited  by  tribes  of  a  negrit<>  race, 
and  now  |>artially  occupied  as  a  con\nct 
settlement  under  the  Qoveminent  of 
India.  The  name  (though  perliaps 
t)]»scurely  indicAt^d  by  Ptolemv — see 
H.  Y.  in  P.R.O.S.  1881,  j).  665)  first 
appears  distinctly  in  the  Ar.  narratives 
of  the  9th  century.  [The  Ar.  dual 
form  is  said  to  be  from  Agamit^ey  the 
Malay  name  of  the  alwrigines.]  The 
l>ersLstent  cliarge  of  cannibalism  seems 
to  have  been  unfounded.  [See  E.  H. 
Man,  On  the  AboriatTuil  Inhabitants  of 
tJie  Andaman  hUindtt^  Intro,  xiii.  45.] 

A.D.  851. — "Beyond  are  two  iHlands 
divided  bv  a  sea  called  And&mftn.  The 
natives  of  these  isles  devour  men  alive ; 
their  hue  ia  black,  their  hair  woolly  ;  their 
countenance  and  eyes  have  something  fright- 
ful in  tbcm  ....  thev  ^o  naked,  and  have 

no  boats " — Relation  (Us   Voyages^  &c. 

jMir  Reinaiidy  i.  8. 

c.  1050. — These  islands  are  mentioned  in 
the  great  Tanjore  temple-inscription  (11th 
cent. )  as  T^maiftlnt^  'Islands  of  Impurity,' 
inhabited  by  cannibals. 

c.  1292. — "  Angii.iTniTm.iTi  is  a  ver^  lai^e 
Island.  ITio  people  are  without  a  King  and 
are  idolaters,  ana  are  no  better  than  wild 
Ixjasts  ....  they  are  a  most  cruel  genera- 
tion, and  eat  everybody  that  they  can  catch 
if  not  of  their  own  race." — Marco  Pofoj  Bk. 
iii.  c.  13. 

c.  1430. — ".  .  .  leaving  on  his  right  hand 
an  island  called  Andemania,  which  means 
the  island  of  Gold,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  800  miles.  The  inhabitants  are 
cannibals.  No  travellers  touch  here  unless 
driven  to  do  so  by  bad  weather,  for  when 
taken  they  are  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured 
by  these  cruel  savages.'  — Conti\  in  India  in 
XV,  Ont.^S. 

c.  1566. — **Da  Nicnbar  sino  a  Pegu  6 
vna  catena  d'lsole  infinite,  delle  quali  molte 
scjuo  habitate  da  gente  seluaggia,  e  chiamansi 
iBole  d'Andeman  .  .  .  .  e  se  per  disgratia 
si  perde  in  queste  Isole  qualche  naue,  come 
gia  se  n'ha  perso,  non  ne  scampa  alcuno, 


che  tutti  ^li  amaaano,  e  manffiano." — Gemtre 
de*  Fedencif  in  Ramumo^  iii.  ^1. 

1727.— "The  Islands  opposite  the  Coast 
of  Tanacerin  are  the  Anaenuuu.  They  lie 
about  80  leagues  off,  and  are  surrounded 
by  mamy  dangerous  Banks  and  Rocka ;  they 
are  all  inhabited  with  CanibaU,  who  are  bo 
fearless  that  they  will  swim  off  to  a  Boat 
if  she  approach  near  the  shore,  and  attack 
her  with  their  wooden  Weapons  .  .  .  ." — 
A.  Hamilton,  ii.  65. 

ANDOB,  s.  Port.  *a  litter,'  and 
used  in  the  old    Port,  writers  for  a 

Slankin.  It  was  evidently  a  kind  of 
oncheel  or  Dandy,  i^e,  a  slung 
hammock  rather  than  a  palankin.  But 
still,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  comes  in 
another  word  to  create  perplexity. 
For  andas  is,  in  Port.,  a  bier  or  a  litter^ 
appearing  in  Bluteau  as  a  genuine 
Port,  word,  and  the  use  of  which  by 
the  writer  of  the  Roteiro  quoted 
below  shows  that  it  is  so  indeed.  And 
in  defining  Andor  the  same  lexico- 

nher  savs :  "  A  j)ortable  vehicle  in 
a,  in  tiiose  regions  where  they  do 
not  use  beasts,  as  in  Malabar  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  kind  of  contrivance 
like  an  uncovered  Andas^  which  men 
bear  on  their  shoulders,  &c.  .  .  . 
Among  us  Andor  is  a  machine  with 
four  arms  in  which  images  or  reliques 
of  the  saints  are  borne  in  processions." 
This  last  term  is  not,  as  we  had 
imagined  an  old  Port.  word.  It  is 
Indian,  in  fact  Sanskrit,  hindola^  *a 
swing,  a  swinging  cradle  or  hammock,' 
whence  also  Manr.  hindoUl,  and  H. 
hindold  or  handold.  It  occurs,  as  will 
l)e  seen,  in  the  old  Ar.  work  alwut 
Indian  wonders,  published  hj  MM. 
Van  der  Lith  and  Marcel  Devic.  [To 
this  Mr  Skeat  adds  that  in  Malav 
andor  means  *a  buffalo-sledge  for 
carting  rice,'  &c.  It  would  appear  to 
be  tlie  same  as  the  Port,  word,  though 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  original,  j 

1013.— "Le  mdme  m'a  cont^  qu'k  8€- 
rendtb,  los  rois  et  ceux  qui  se  comportent  K 
la  fa9on  dos  rois,  se  font  porter  dans  lo 
handoul  {handa/)  qui  est  semblable  k  une 
liti^re,  soutenu  sur  Ics  6paiiles  de  quelques 
l>i4tom."—Kitdh  'Ajaii-al  Hind,  p.  118. 

1498. — "After  two  days  had  passed  he 
(the  Catual  [Cotwal])  came  to  the  factory 
in  an  andor  which  men  carried  on  their 
shoulders,  and  these  (andors)  consist  of  great 
canes  which  are  bent  overhead  and  arched, 
and  from  these  are  hung  certain  cloths  of  a 
half  fathom  wide,  and  a  fathom  and  a  half 
long,  and  at  the  ends  are  pieces  of  wood  to 
bear  the  cloth  which  hangs  from  the  cane  ; 
and  laid  over  tK«  cVo\.\i  NXivc^  S&  ^  ^ec«»5v. 
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mattratB  of  the  aame  aiie,  and  thin  all  mado  ■  c.  I.VK).  — "  In  th«  diomI  eminent  parta  of 
of  Hilk-fituff  wrought  with  gold-thread,  and  it  (Siain)  iire  thick  VonnU  of  AagtaUA  wood, 
with  niany  deoomtiona  and  fringen  and  |  where* if  thoUHandu  of  Hhnie  might  be  made." 
toMielji;  whibtt  the  ends  of  the  cane  are  j  -^/Vn/o,  in  tStgaHf  \t.  *28o;  nee  also  p.  64. 
mounted  with  nlver,  all  ver}-  pjrgeoun,  I  iftps.  _" There  are  in  India  other  wonder- 
and  nch,  hke  the  lordii  who  travel  ho.  -  ■  fuU  ,^„,i  ^^4^.^^  ^^^^^  whereof  Hhippae  are 
Cvrrfti,  1.  102.  miido :  there  are  trevx  l»y  Cochiin,  tliAt  ans 

14{^.— *'Alii  trouvoram  tut  caiiitam  mor  called  Angvliiia,  whereof  oertaine  scutae  or 
human  andaa  d'omeem*  em  que  (m  onrradon.  >  HkifToH  utilletl  Tonen  [Doney]  are  made  .... 
custumam  em  a  iiuella  temi  d'andnr,  u  it  in  m>  stntnfr  and  hard  a  wotxie  that  Iron  in 
algumt  mercadoreM  »e  a»  querem  ter  {vigani  ,  tract  of  time  would  l^ee  conmimed  thareby 
por  ello  a  elrev  certa  coujia." — Ritt^mt^  pp.  .  hv  renMin  of  the  hardneiw  <if  the  woode." — 
.M-.W.  I.e,  "^ere  they  bn»»iKht  for  the  /.Vw*-;i*,/.'w,  ch.  f»8  [Hak.  Sik.  ii.  M]. 
<  Viptain-Major  certain  andai,  Iwnie  hj- men,  l«4.-- Another  thinp  which  thia  pn.- 
in  which  the  i»er*)ni»  of  dwtmction  m  that  :  ..j^^^.  „f  Mallavnr  prrKiuce*..  in  abundance 
country  are  accustomed  t*»  travel,  and  if  ,^„,j  „,  excellent  .inalitv.  is  timber,  par- 
any  merchimto  desire  to  have  the  same  thev  ticularly  that  ialle<l  Angelim,  which  im  rou*t 
pay  to  the  King  for  this  a  certain  amount.       ^\,^r,xh\ii,  lasting  many  years,  insomuch  that 

ir)05. — "II  Re  He  fa  |M)rtare  in  vna  Barni  even  if  yoii  desire  to  Iniihi  a  great  number 
quale  chiamono  Andora  }K>rtat4i  da  hmnini."  (»f  .ohiiM.  or  ve^xols  of  any  kind  ....  you 
— Itah'au  rrrnioH  of  Jhtm  Miin*terit  letter  U*  ■  may  make  thcni  all  in  a  vear." — iittrarriK 
the  K.  of  Castillo.     (Bumell's  Reprint)  p.  12.     MS.  f.  ai.'». 

1552. — "The  MiK)rK  all  were  on  foot,  luirl 
their  CViptain  was  a  viiliant  Turk,  whi»  a-^         ANGENGK),   U.]*.     A   platv   ull  the 

iKjing  their  Ckptain,  for  the  honour  of  the  Tnivaiicniv  lut**!,   the  siU^   of   hii    oM 

thin^wa*  carried   i" ^»»    ^^or   on    the  g     j-^,     Fart* TV  ;  pn.i>erlv  said  to  la- 

shoulders  of  4  men,  from  which  he  gave  his  .  S    ^  *  -  i*  ^  *       *       mj-  1      -1 

orders  as  if  he  were  on  horseback. '-/iarrcA.,  -^ nju-tfftgu,       Anrhutenvu.       Malavul  ; 

II.  \*i.  viii.  thf   trivial    iiiwinin^?  nt    whuh   woiiM 

[1574.— See  quotation  under  PUNDIT.]  '»♦*  "Hvt-  «MH«Mi-inits.*'   Tlii«*  name  gives 
ltJ2:i.-Della  Valle  describes  three  kinds  ,  li^*  to  th»-  marvellous  rhaiisiMly  of  tlie 

of  shoulder-borne  vehicles  in  use  at  Vhm:  once  funioiis  Abbe   liiynal,   regArdiiig 


(1)  red  or  netu,  which  were  evidently  the 


"Sterne's    Eliza,"  of  wliirli   we  «|iioti' 


simple  hammock,  muncheel  or  dandy ;  (2)    i^.i,,\v   a   U-w   s«*nlenrfs   fn»ni    the    31 

jUL'^'thTtJanut  Sirr^;;^!  i  I««-  "^  ^1-  l'">"  -''-1'  "  «»- 
alflo  differ  from  one  another,  for  in  the  :  1711. — ".  .  .  Anjengo  i>  ji  >*ni:ill  Kortbe- 
andor  the  cane  which  sustains  it  is,  as  it  i'<  ■  loiifring  to  the  Kinfh'jJt  />(«/  //«//iVi  ('ompiirt*/, 
in  the  rett\  Mtmight ;  whereas  in  the  iNilankin.  |  There  are  alsMit  40  Sildier-*  t«»  defend  it  .  .  . 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  iiiinate,  most  of  whom  are  TuiMizt'x,  or  maiMsrc]  Portii* 
and  to  give  more  n mm  for  raising  his  liojid,  guese." — /^"-l-ifn-,  \W. 
the  cane  is  arched  upward  like  this.  12.  17.^2.--"  Territ.)irc  d'Annnga;  tu  n*e* 
For  this  pun'«*w  the  canC'*  are  \tcut  when  •  n\rii ;  niai<  tu  as  d..nu.'  i:.»i-.-:in«e  a  Eliza, 
they  are  smjill  and  tender.  And  thf»se  ,  j-,,  j,,^^.  ^.^^^  entreiK'.t-  .  .  .  iie  -nltsisteront 
vehicles    are    the    most    commiKiious    and     pi„^  j^.^\^  ^.j   m^^i^.  t'^rit-.   ••nt   nuelque 

honourable  that  have  the  cur^•ed  cane-.,  for  :  ,|nn;e.  Ic  noni  d'Anlinga  rL-ti-m  dana  le 
such  canes,  of  gcKxi  quality  an<l  strength  to  j  ini^inoire  dcs  h«iHjnies  .  .  .  Anjinga,  c'ert 
l>ear  the  weight,  are  not  numerous ;  so  they  :  ,\  linfltiencc  <Io  ton  heureux  iliniat  qu  elle 
sell  for  100  or  120  pardaos  each,  or  nU>ut  j  (levi.it,  sms  iloute.  cet  a^v.nl  i»re«iiu'iii- 
<J0  of  our  *W/."  —  /'.  d^//tt  !«//«,  ii.  t)10.  '  conqKitible   de   voluj.ti'   et    «le   dtVenco   qui 

c.  1760. — "Of  the  same  nature  as  {Kilan-  ,  accoinjK'iifunit  toute  >a  jier-Minne.  et  »iui  so 
keens,  but  of  a  different  niime,  are  what  !  ni»;N»it  a  tons  se«*  inonveinoiit'.  Arc,  Ac." — 
they  call  andolai  ....  those  are  much  '  ///j*<.  PJii/o.-u,phf'/i"  rf'-."  /fei'x:  Ji-J'S.  ii.  72-73. 
cheaj^r,  and  lc#w  esteemed." — HitHf.  i.  l;**'). 

I  ANICUT,  s.  Csefl  in  tln' irrigjitiou 
ANDBUM,  s.  Miilayal.  ""/I'/r/zm.  ■  of  the  Mjulnis  Pri*si(l«n.  y  lor  the  dam 
The  furni  of  liydr«x-ele  eonmion  in  S.  |  cnnstruct^d  mvi^i^^  11  ri\vr  to  till  and 
IndijL  It  wttH  hrst  des<rilKMi  by  :  re^nilate  tin*  Mi]»]>ly  of  tin-  'Imnnels 
Kaenipfer,  in  bis  Dr.nts^  Ley<l»*n,  1694.  :  drawn  off  from  it  ;  tin-  ranlinal  work 
— (See  also  bis  AmoniiUitrs  A'x/>f/'v/<;,  ■  in  f,i,.t,  ,,f  tlu»  jrreat  irriir^ition  system?*. 
Fascic.  iii.  PI*.  557  K^^^.)  I  The    word,    wliicli    li;i>   of    late    yeiii*s 

!  lnHiome    familiar    all    (»v«'r    India,    is 
ANGELY-WOOD,  s.    Tani.  rin/i/?-,  ,  the    Tarn.    (omj).    nnni-kntni,    'Dani- 
or    anhli-nuiram;    aiii)caryu$    hirgutn    building'.' 
I^ni.  fin  Malal Mir  also  known  Its /i//<«e       ....     ,_.       „•     ,  i 

,,-    -kfr  •    ^%i\\^       A  ,1     r  *  \uO.  -Mr       Wc     have     received     voiir 

(amnx)  {Logan^  1.  39)].    A  wo^k  of  ™t    ,^.^j^^ ^^^  ^j^^.  .^^^^     ,^  ^j^^.  ,.^^j^^j,  j,,^.^^,^.,  £^, ^^^ 

value  on  the  \V  .  CoiWt,  tor  8hll»hUll(ling,  I  u,  the  Anacut,  U)  see  the  rei«ur  <.f  the  Uink, 
boUfje-building,  &<;.  I  we  can  have  no  (»hjeetion,  hut  it  will  not  bo 
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sliAKs  in  land,  or  s]unt.*8  in  a  8|m*«'.ii1a- 
tion.  Thus  a  one-annn  nhare  is  ^  nf 
Huc'h  ri^ht,  ur  a  share  of  ,*,  in  th«' 
speculation ;  a  four-(i7t7ia  is  ^,  and 
9ti  on.  In  Home  parts  of  India  the 
tenn  is  use^l  a.s  sulKlivision  (^^)  of 
the  current  land  nieii^ure.  Tlius, 
in  Saugor,  the  nntui^Xii  rH^tU.  and 
Ls  itj«elf  i\  fif  a  hnicha  {Elliot^ 
Glom.  S.V.).  Tlie  tenn  is  als*»  some- 
times ap]>lied  colloquially  to  ]H*rsons 
of  mixt  p;irentAg(\  ^Sudi  a  om*  has 
at  least  2  annajt  of  dark  1>1(hh1/  or 
'coffee-colour.'  Tliis  may  l>e  com]>.-ire<i 
with  the  Si'otch  expn^ssion  that  a 
j)ers<.m  of  deficient  intellect  *  wants 
two^ience  in  the  shilling.' 

1708.— **I»ro\ided  .  .  .  thiit  a  deht  Hue 
from  Sir  Edward  Littleton  ...  of  80,407 
Kuue€»  and  Eight  Ahhm^m  Monoy  of  Denifti/, 
with  Interest  and  DamogoA  to  the  said 
En(?lu»h  Coniriany  Rhall  still  remain  to 
them.  .  ." — harf  nf  f/t^iofjihiH'*  Aiciirrl  Iw- 
twoen  the  Old  anci  the  New  E.  I.  Co.,  in 
Cfuirt^rt,  Ac,  p.  STiS. 

1727.— "The  current  money  in  Surut : 
Bitter  Alniondti  go  32  to  a  Pot  : 

1  Annoe  i*  ....    4  Pice. 
1  Kupce 10  Annoes. 

•  *  •  •  « 

.    In  Bengal  their  Account'*  are  kept  in  /*irf  : 

12  to  an  Annoo. 

16  Annoes  to  a  Ku|m)o." 

A.  JlamilUthy  ii.  A  pp.  p]t.  .*>,  8. 

ANT,  WHITE,  s.  Th.'  inst-ct 
(Temuit  hfUicoAiis  of  natundists)  n<»t 
projjerly  an  ant,  of  whos«*  de,structive 
p«jwers  there  are  in  Indi;i  s*.)  many 
disagreeable  exjieriences,  and  so  many 
marvellous  stories.  The  ]>hiiLs«*  was 
i)erhaps  taken  up  by  the  English 
from  the  Port.  formtgasbranch<ts,  w-fiich 
is  in  Bluteau's  Diet.  (1713,  iv.  175). 
But  indeed  exactly  the  same  expres- 
sion is  used  in  tfie  14th  century  by 
our  medieval  authority.  It  Ls,  we 
l)elieve^  a  fiict  that  these  insects  have 
Wn  estiiblished  at  Rfjchelle  in  France, 
for  a  long  })erifxl,  and  more  recently 
at  St.  Helena.  They  exist  als<j  at  the 
Convent  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  a  s[M.'cics 
in  Queensland. 

A.D.  c.  2f>0. — It  seems  ]>robAl>Io  that 
Aelian  flpealu  of  White  Ants.— ''But  the 
Indian  ants  con-struct  a  kind  of  heai>cd-up 
dwellingH,  and  thow  not  in  dcprc<Me<l  or  Hat 
iKMritions  easily  liable  Uy  \xi  flooded,  but  in 
lofty  and  elevatc<l  ixMitionfl.  .  ." — IM  Xat. 
Animaf.  xvi.  c;ip.  Id. 

c.  11)28.--"  Eat  etiam  unum  genus 
parriHsimarum  formicamm  sicut  lana 
albaram^    quarum    durities    dentiuiu  tanta 


cut  (pKid  etiam  ligna  rtKluDt  ot  \'enafl 
Iapi<iuni ;  et  iiuot4|uot  liroriter  inveniunt 
Muvum  ftuiwr  terram,  et  |Ninn(M  laneui,  et 
iKinibycinoN  laniant ;  et  faciunt  ad  modum 
muri  crudtuni  unam  do  aronA  minutismma, 
ita  tpuMl  !tul  non  poMtit  eai*  tangere :  et  mc 
j  remanent  iNNijiertite :  vcrum  odt  qucxl  si 
contin;^it  illam  cru.'it;im  fran^,  et  aolem 
can  tangero,  qiuuu  citiiu  monuntur. — Fr. 
Jurtliiittin^  p.  ^ui. 

\  1071^.— '*  But  there  is  yet  a  far  neater 
I  inctinvcniencc  in  thif*  Country,  which  pro- 
ceefls  from  the  infinite  num^ior  of  wmte 
EmmetB,  which  though  they  are  but  little, 
hjive  titrth  v*\  sharp,  that  they  will  eat  down 
u  wtNMlen  1*1  >st  in  a  short  time.  And  if 
great  care  lie  ni)t  taken  in  the  places  where 
yi>u  lock  up  your  Bides  of  Silk,  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  they  will  eat  through  a  Bale, 
an  if  it  had  l>een  naw'd  in  two  in  the  middle." 
—  Tiii-rrntWA  THHfjtfiH^  E.  T.,  p.  11. 

1  ♦>•<.*<..  -*' II fn.' are  also  abundance  of  Ani^ 
of  Hi.'vcnil   siirts.  and   WtMHl-lico,  called   by 
the  En^rlish  in  the  F^t  Infiien,  White  Ante. 
— /fatiijn'rr.  ii.  127. 

I       171*).  —  "On   voit   cnct)ro  des  founniR  de 
'  pliisifurs  es|N-i>i.'!4 :    la  plus   |)emicieuiie  est 
cellu  iiuu  Ics  Kun>{><^ens  ont  nomm^  ftnumi 
blancne."— Aw/zr;*  Kdinautf*,  xii.  d8. 

17*J7.  — *'  He  then  l>egan  to  form  Projects 
how  t*)  clear  .Xccounts  with  his  Master's 
Creditors,  without  putting  anything  in  their 
i'ockets.  The  tirst  was  on  TKX)  chests  of 
.Ai/**w  Copjier  ....  and  they  were  brought 
into  .-Vc'coiint  of  Protit  and  Litss,  for  ho  much 
eaten  up  by  the  White  Ants."— J .  Hamiittm. 
ii.  1G1». 

17.')!. — '* .  .  .  .  conceminir  the  Organ,  we 
sent  for  the  Kevd.  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  de- 
clared that  when  Mr.  Knmkland  applied  to 
him  for  it  that  he  told  him  that  it  waa  not 
in  his  jwwer  to  ^jivc  it,  but  wishe<i  it  was 
removed  from  thence,  as  Mr.  Pearson  in- 
foniie<l  him  it  was  eaten  up  bv  the  White 
Ants.' —/v.  Will.  C'«/M.,  Aug.  VI.  In  Long^ 
2.'). 

17Si*.— "The  White  Ant  is  an  insoct 
greatly  clrcade<l  in  evury  house  ;  and  this  is 
not  to  Ikj  wf»nrlerefl  at,  ju>4  the  devastation  it 
iK-ca-jions    is     almo-^t    incredible." — Mnnrtt^ 

NaiTtlti''*'^  .'{1. 

1S70. — "'Hie  met;il  cases  df  his  Itaggaf^u 
are  disagreealily  snirgestivu  of  White  Ante, 
and  stich  oinnivonius  vermin." — *Sri/.  Review, 
No.  lOw,  p.  tJ. 

APIL,  .s.  Ti-Jiiisfcr  uf  En«^.  *  ApjH?ul  * ; 
in  general  native  iisr,  in  connection 
with  our  Courts. 

187*2. — •'There  \<  no  Sindi,  however  wild, 
that  cannot  now  niider^tand  *  Hk;isid  '(receipt) 
[Raseed]  and  'Apll*  (Hpi>oal)."— Ainrfow, 
Sind  ReclsUcd,  i.  28:i. 

APOLLO  BUNDER,  n.p.  A  well- 
known  wliarf  at  l><)iiil)ay.  A  street  near 
it  is  Cfilled  Apol]«j  Slici*t,  and  a  gate 
of  the  Fort  leading  to  it  'the  Ai>ollo 
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I.  1500. — "Thar*  tn  Arm  bona  brad  it 

I  part   of   tha  aounU7 ;  but  thoaa  ul 
eioall,  Mng  equal  to  Aimba."— vita, 

1S2S. — "Jliml>  are  cxi'SHiTely  Karee  anil 
daar ;  and  one  wbicfa  wu  wot  far  ms  to  link 
at,  at  ■  price  of  800  nipeot,  wa»  a  Bkittish, 
iKt-l^gsd  thiug."— Ariirr,  i.  189  (e<i.  1844). 

c.  1&44. — A  looal  maguitnitd  at  Simla  had 
ratumad  from  an  uiiiiuccs»tul  inTontigatiuii. 
An  aoqiuuntanve  b&iled  him  DOit  da;:  'Si 
T  haar  jaa  nine  hack  re  in/ftif  'Sl 
anoh  thing,'  na  ths  raply  ;  '  I  cams  hack  on 
my  gnj  Anb  I ' 

1858.— 
"  .  .  .  .  ths  true  blond-royal  of  bin  nco, 
The  lilier  Aimb  with  bin  imr^ila  Teini 
Traiuluoent,  and  bia  nwtril*  lavemod  vidu, 
And  flaming  ojs.  .  .  ." 

The  Ban  mi  Tree. 

ABAKAB,ASRAOAlT,n.p.  Tlii>< 
is  an  European  fonii,  |>erhu[j3  thnmgli 
Maky  [which  Mr  Skvat  )ias  fujlitl  to 
trace),  of  Sakhaing,  the  naini:  wliidi 
the  natives  give  tlieniaelveH.  TLiji  in 
believed  liy  Sir  Arthur  Phnyre  hu-v 
JouTn.  Ai.  Hoc.  Ben.  xii.  S4  W99,]  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Skt.  rak- 
Aata,  Pali  rakkhaio,  i.e.  'ogre'  or 
the  like,  a  word  nfijilied  by  the 
early  Bnddhists  Ui  iiucuuveTted  triU's 
witii    wliotii    tliev    came    in  •  iinitoct. 


I  ARBOL  TRISTS. 

owiii^  to  a  lKdly-ks]it  watch."— HHto, 

\Sia.—"  U|i  to  tho  CauB  of  Stfimm 
will  l«  100  loaguoH.  in  which  apaoa  ara  t 

populated  jilac-M,  lliucDrU,  P-™'*,  A: 
hlv,  <ai|ntal«t  thekingdomioitjlad.   ,  .  . 

IA68.  — "Quextn  Re  di  BuAab  ha  il  auo 
(talu  in  moDu  la  Rwta,  tn  <I  RagDo  di 
H«ng>i1)i  D  iiuello  di  Pogb,  ad  ^  il  Biafnnora 
non^oi  (he  halil>ia  il  Ka  del  Pegh."-7Wr« 
dr-  F'dtrici,  in  RawitiMi..,  iii.  3S6. 

l.^'tfl.— ".  .  .  .  PuMinn  bf  tha  laUnd  of 
Sundiuu,  IVirlii  gmodu,  it  the  Conntria  of 
Ti|>iiom.  the  Kine'lom  ci(  BaoOA  and  Mogrn 
(Mna)  ....  "iir  amm  wan  S.  and  bj  E. 
which  imiuKht  va  to  Uie  harre  dt  Nansia." 
—A.  FiUk,  in  Hakl.  i\.  SSI. 

e.  ir«0.-"T.>  (hs  KK.  of  Bmnl  u  a 
hricH  RHintrv  culii-d  Al^UBf  to  wbioh  tha 
Bunder  of  t'hittu|rong  iwueri;  balonn."— ' 
(.V.irfinn'(.4«n-«,wl.13(»,ii.4.  [Ed.  AmK, 
ii.  119]  in  nrig.  (i.  »S8)  Arkhaac. 

[IflM.-Anaeaa.    ^<<»  MACAO. 

[ie08.-Bakhaiig. 

[c.  106S).— Aiaean. 

[16;i9.--Aiaeaii.    Sm  TALAFODI.] 

ItMO.— "UoKjnlchiM  nlwut  tbia  time  ar- 
riTvd  friim   Mii'HEmiii  Khiln,  reportiag  bia 
tuccDMivc  Tivtiiriu'  nnd  ihu  Right  of  Bhuja 
luntTT  lit  P«fch»"ff  ioirins  Bvogal 
\iA  ''—m.Af.  Khit,.    in   iSliet,  rii. 


:.  ISflO.- 


—Kh-l/--  Khdu,  il 
"Tho    Prinu 


1  by  which  the  cbiintiy 
known  to  foreignera  ;  at  least  no  tnue 
of  the  iiHiiie  as  '  Silver-land '  in  nld 
Indian  GL-ography  lias  yet  iHwn  found. 
We  may  notice,  without  laring  any 
streaa  ujwu  it,  tliat  in  Mr.  lleaVs  a--- 
count  of  early  ChineM  pilgrinLs  tn 
India,  there  twice  occurs  mention  of 
an  Indo-Cliiiinu  kingdom  called  0-li- 
ki-lc,  which  translitenites  fairly  into 
some  name  like  Aryyri.  and  ntit  intii 
anv  other  yet  recogniialile  (see  J.R.A.S. 
(lf.S.)  Jtiii.  660,  562). 

c.  1420-30. — "Hari  delocep  cum  meLne 
intwTD  ad  oatium  Bachtnl  flavii  psrveniA- 
•et,"— ,V.  Cwti,  in  Poggini,  Dt  Vnrielale 
Fort  Knot. 

1516.— "Deatroftatemi  del  dstto  regno 

regno  di  Gontili  moUo  gmnde  ....  coq- 
Gna  Bimilmento  col  re^no  rii  B*gala  e  ml 
n^odi  Aua,  e  cbiumui  Aiacau." — BarboKi, 


109.] 

c.  laes.- 

to  iia.«  nn; 


HniH|uo,  to  tha  King  at 
-IteTMifr  (od.  OnuitaMt), 


.0  kam 


i.  316. 


[e.  16S5.— "jlrjiuBi  ":  See  CAPELAN] 
l.'i4S.— "Thcj  told  me  that  coming  from 
iDiliii  in  the  nhip  of  Jorge  Miinhoz  |wh.>  vws 
a  househalder  in  Iiob).  townrdn  the  Port  of 
ChatigaoD  in  tho  kingdom  of  Bengal,  thuy 
were  wrecked  upon  tho  ibuaLi  of  Bacaoil 


:  that  it  in  impoaaibla 
l>y  I^nd,  no,  not  to 
iiiuuu  IL--  iiiiv  iiiiiiiiirv,  fnim  B'ltgalf  into 
^iTnr.  >«cHU>c  lit  thu  many  channela  and 
riTora  u|i[iTi  thu  Kriiitier>  ...  he  ftha 
(lOTcmrjT  ijf  Iteugikl)  Ihiiutrht  upon  this  ea- 

Krilnent,  viz.  In  cn|;ii^'  the  Il-Jiiuidrrt  in  bis 
lUgn.  Ifu  tht'rvfiirv  mat  a  kind  of  Am- 
bamviilor  to  HnUivia."- ileT«itr,  B.  T.,  CB 
((ad.  C'«n«uft/',  11*0)]. 

107;l— ".  ...  A  niiitnro  of  thai  Raoa, 
the  nioHt  Dcciirscilly  haoe  of  all  Hankind 
who  are  known  for  llioir  Bantard-brood 
lurking  in  the  InliinriK  nt  the  Mouths  of  tlta 
Ganges  by  the  nnniD  of  BaMnaan.' — 
Frvfr,  -na.  (The  w.ml  h>  minprintw]  Bmc- 
friHtrra  ;  but  Hee  Vryvto  l«.i'X.) 

1726.— "It  if  called  by  xnme  PortngnMa 
OlTBkan,  by  othcri  imiimg  Ihcni  AirmttOO. 
and  by  H.mu  nt'»iii  Eskan  (nftcr  it*  cajritall 
and  al»..  .Mor  (Mngg)."-  |-„/.v,f,yii.  t.  140. 

17:^.- "Aiackan  h.-i'  n  Ci.nvonieney  gf 
a  noble  !'[«ci..u<  liiv^r.'-.4 .  /fandt- 
ii.  30. 

ABBOL  TBISTE,  s.  Tlie  tree  or 
shni!.,  *!  cJtll.-i|  liy  i'lii't.  writers,  ap- 
pears t<]  Im-  ijic  Xijrianlhu  arbor  tnttts, 
lit  Arnlriaii  j'lumiii-  (N.  ().  Jatmintae), 
a  native  of  thu  iJri<-r  parts  of  India. 


ARGOT.  35        ABOEMONE  MEXIOANA. 

[The  quotations  explain  the  origin  of  Caldwell,  from    adai  'cloee   arrange, 

the  name.]  ment     of    the     cluster,'    iboy,    '  nut ' 

[c.  1610.— "Many  of  the  trees  they  oaU  N,E,D.],  and    comefl    to    ua    through 

trute^  of   which    they  make   aaflfroo." —  the  Port. 

Ptfnvrdde  Laval,  Hak.  Soc,  i.  411.  1610.— "When  they  eat  the  Mid  leave* 

„        "That  tree  oalled  triit«,  which  ia  (betel),  thcT  eat  with  them  a  certain  fmit 

nroauced  in  the  East  Indies,  is  so  named  which  is  called  coffolo^  and  the  tree  of  the 

Decauseit  blooms  only  at  night.**— Tfrui.  ii.  said  coffolo  is  called   Azvoha. *'—Far<Aema, 

362 ;  and  see  Bumell's  LinKhaUn,  Hak.  Soc.  Hak.  Soc.,  144. 
ii.  68-62.  1616.— "There  arrived  there  many  sam- 

1624.—"  I  keep  among  my  baggage  to  buoos  [Bambook] with   anoa.**— 

show  the  same  in  Italy,  as  also  some  of  the  Barbomi,  Hak.  Soc.,  64. 
tree  trifM  (in  orig.  Ariyor  TriMte,  a  misprint        1621.— "  They  are  always  chewing  Artoea, 

for  Tristo)  with  its  odoriferous  flowers,  which  a  certaine  Fruit  like  a  Peare,  cut  in  quarters 

blow  every  day  and  night,  and  fall  at  the  and  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  a  Tree  oalled 

approach  of  day.— P.  ddla  Valle,  Hak.  Soc  Bettre  (or  VetUU\  like  Bav  leaves ;  which 

iL  406.]  having  chewed  thev  spit  forth.     It  makes 

^e  mouth  red.    Ihey  say  they  doe  it  to 

AEOOT     n.p.  .  A^j    famous  ^^:^i^1^pZ^^i!''  '*"""* 

fortress  and  town  m  the  Madras  tern-       ,,^.0    Tii    *w     d 1    \i    n^^  ^  n^^i 

.  OK.        -y        t  xt  ji  rru  1648. — "  In  the  JUnda  do  BeieL  or  Betel 

tory,   66    miles    from    Madras.       1  he  duties  at  Ooa  are  included  Betel,  aztqua, 

name  is  derived  by  Bp.  Caldwell  from  jacks,  green  ginger,  oranges,  lemony  figs, 

Tam.   drkddy  the   *Six    Forests,*  con-  coir,  mangos,  citrons. ''-^oef^,  Tomiof4S, 

firmed   by   the   Tam-Fr.   Diet,   which  Th«  ^orL  also  formed  a  word  ariqveira  for 

gives    a   form    d ru*ef rfi«  = '  Six   for^ts'  the^  bearing  the  nute. 

["the  abode  of  six  llishis  in  former       ^^-**-  '  Zv"***  J'',S'*4x^*^,*'L**    * 

S^   ^      rpi  11  t  i.\,'  pec  (Tam.  pdk);  and  the  Naurs  (who  are 

days.     There  are  several  plac€a  of  this  Sie  genUem^ckuitawca.''-(;aiU»Z)'0.. 

name  m  the  southern  districts  besides  f .  91  b. 

the  town  of  Arcot  near  Vellore.     One       c.  1666.— "Great    quantitie    of    Aroha, 

of  these  in  Tanjore  would  corren)ond  which  is  a  fruite  of  the  bignesse  of  nutmegs, 

better  than  that  with  Harkatu  of^  Ibn  ^hich  fruite  thev  eate  in  all  these  parts  of 

Batuta,  who  reached  it  on  the  first  ^''^''^'^rJS'irf?^^''^IJ''?:''^^'^}^''^ 

evening    of    his    march    inland   after  ^^J,  f^s^"^'^^'  "^-  ^'^"''^^  *~^-  '"^ 
landinc^   from  Ceylon,   apmrently   on       is^.L^i^eir  friends  come  and   bring 

the     shallow     coast    of    Madura    or  gifts,    oocos,  figges,    axraeaas,   and   other 

Tanjore."— Afodro*  Ad.  Man.  ii.  2111  {nuU."— Fitch,  in  JfaJkl.,  \i.~996. 
Notwithstanding  the  objection    made       [1624.— "And  therewith  they  mix  a  little 

by     Maj.-Gen.     Cunningham    in     his  ashes  of  sea-shells  and  some  small  pieces  of 

dfeog.  of  Ancient  Indta^it  is  probable  »»  Indian  nut  sufficiently  common,  which 

that    Arcot    is    the    'ApKarod  'fiaaiXe^ay  ^tZ^?^  ^i,  hIS^^'V  *S.  ILmw'  ^!Z 

-.«         rii*i  I  A  T.  ^  -J  Areca;  a  very  dry  fruit,  seeming  witnm 

Zupa  ot    Ptolemy,    *Arkatu,   residence  like  perfect  wood;  and  being  of  an  astringent 

of  K.  Sora.'  nature  thev  hold  it  ^ood  to  strengthen  the 

c.  m6.-"  We  landed  with  them  on  the  l"^^"-^'  "^'"^u  M"'  S^^p^'  L^* 

beach,  in  the  country  of  Ma'bar we  ^r  Grey  says:    "As  to  the    Port.   name. 

arrived  at  the  fortri  of  HarUtfl,  where  ^.^"-f^Sr  ^t^'  m?®.  ''!?£''  f  ^^'^^\k^ 

we  passed  the  night."-/6n  Batyta^  187,  S'  i  ^^^^^^^TJ^^  »  ^^^jf  /*  »  '^L^ 

jgg*^  "  *  *  black  pepper  "is  called  rtJful,     which  is 

,*    _      ,,,^  ,         .,    ,         ,.     ,  probably  tne  same  word  as  *^^  Fovfel.**    But 

1785.—"  It  may  be  said  that  this  letter  the  Ar.  Fawfal  or  Fvfal  is  *  betel-nut.*] 
was  written  by  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  ma        ,«fiQ      ,,  ,,  ^   j^.  _K;«k  ;.  *i«.or« 

moody  humour.  .  .  .     Certainly  it  was ;  but  ,  ^^?;-.-  *  '/  ^^^^  which  is  drawn 

it  is  in  such  humours  that  the  truth  cimes  ^~'",*»^«  Ar«iul«l  Tree  m  a  fresh  earthen 

out."-^«.^>  Sp^K  Feb.  28th.  ^^',^,^23^^^^^^/  ^^\Z, 

*8ap,*  but  n<T4  is,  we  are  told,  Guzerati  for 

AlBECA,  s.     The  seed  (in  common  toddy  in  some  form.] 
parlance  the  nut)  of  the  palm  Areca 

catechu,  L.,  commonly,  though  some-        ABGEMONE  MEXICANA.   This 

what  improperly,   called   *  betel-nut*;  American  weed  (N.O.  Papaveraceae)  is 

the  term  Betel  belonging  in  reality  notable  as  having  overnin   India,  in 

to    the    leaf    which  is  chewed  along  every  jmrt  of  which   it  seems  to  be 

with    the    areca.    Though    so  widely  familiar.     It  is  known  by   a  variety 

cultivated,  the   palm   is  unknown  in  of  names,   Firinghi  dhaturay  gamboge 

a  trulv    indigenous  state.     The  word  thistle,  &c.      [See    Watt^  D^S..  "E.w«v. 

is  Malayal.  adakka  [according  to  Bp.  Prod.,  i.  30^  wqi^L-A 


ARGUS  PHEASANT.  * 

AHaUS  PHEASANT,  s.  Tliis 
iioine,  whi<:}i  swiiis  iiinre  pru{nTly  lo 
Wlong  to  the  splendid  bird  of  the 
AlfUay  Peniiwula  (Argiuanut  yigijHteut, 
Teui.,  Pam  argiu,  Liii.),  ia  t'Oiifiisitiitly 
applied  in  Upper  India  tu  the  Hiiiin- 
Ittvan  homed  pheaaant  Cerioniu  (Sp|>. 
ttiiym,  and  mtlanorefAala)  fruni  the 
round  white  eyes  or  sjmta  which  mark 
a  great  part  of  the  liird's  pluiuuge. — 
See  remark  under  KOOVAUL 

ABEACK,  EAOK,  b.  Tliu  wor<l 
is  the  Ar.  'arai,  pruperly  'perspira- 
tion,' and  then,  firet  the  exwlatioii 
or    aap    drawn    from   tbr  date  ivtlm 

Sarai  al-ta7nar)  ;  setondlv  any  Htroii); 
riat,  'distilled  spirit,'  'emeuue,'  eto. 
But  it  liaa  spread  tii  vert'  remote 
tumera  of  Asia.  Thus  it  is  used  in 
the  forma  arilci  and  arki  in  Moii^lia 
mid  Manchuria,  for  sjiirit  diutilled 
from  grain.  In  India  it  is  applied 
lo  a  variety  of  common  sjriritjj ;  in 
S.  India  to  thnee  distilled  from  tin- 
fi^rmented  sap  of  sundry  palms ;  in 
K.  and  N.  India  to  the  spirit  distilled 
from  cane- molasses,  and  also  to  that 
from  rice.  The  Turkish  form  of  the 
wiird,  Tdii,  is  apjilied  to  a  spirit 
nuiAe  from  gratic-skins ;  and  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  to  a  si'irit  Ravouri'd  with 
anineefCmadc  in  the  Lelnnon.  Then- 
r  or  slang  Fr.  word,  rii 
_,  which  aiipean*  also 
derived  from  arati  (Mareel  Drrie). 
Humboldt  (Examrn,  &<:.,  ii.  300)  Sfiys 
that  the  word  Hrst  api>ears  in  Pigufetlii'.i 
Voyage  of  Magellan ;  liut  tins  is  not 

c  1120. — "At  every  y»nt  (p-jirt-hoiwu) 
ibey  gin  the  travetlers  a  sheep,  a  zhms,  » 
fowl  ....  'iak.  .  ,  ,"— .1ft.iA  Hitth'a  Jinl- 
htojf  lo  Chua,  in  N.  k  B.,  liv.  396. 

1516. — "And     they     bring      oocui-nutt. 
hlinaaftfwhichixaamething  todripk).  .  . 
-Bariota,  Halt.  Soc.  69. 

-"—que  tod™  ug  numtimeiitoe  asy 


AH  RACK,  RACK. 


ISM,  — "And  th«  eicue  on  tha  orra^mu 
niAdo  frrjrn  |n]rik-tn!«<,  of  which  tbBr«  are 
thrcv  kindK,  vii.,  cera,  which  is  aa  it  ii 
dmiFn  ;  ofTUOa,  which  is  fkrn  once  txiilMi 
(mnrfif,  ■[11.  iludillvd  F) ;  lAuiui  (Biinio)  which 
in  Imilvd  twii  iir  three  tinioH  sad  i*  etrongsr 
than  umi'/Hii. "-•''.  HulMo,  Tombo,  50. 

\!<6H.—"<Hvi  hind  (<>f  cocu-faLm)  they 
kev)>  til  liutr  fniit,  the  other  fur  tha  nke  of 
tha  I''"''',  whiuh  i*  n'lui  wMln,-  and  thia  when 
it  biw  Iweu  ilMtilliMl  they  call  anrno^''— 
tlarria  IfU.,  t.  67.  (The  wunl  nrt,  luod 
heru,  in  n  very  anviuiit  imiartiitian  frnin 
Indiu.  fur  tVxmiw  (6th  century)  in  hia 
itcuiiiiit  iif  tho  aico-nul,  confuundjag  (it 
w.nild  wem)  tho  milk  with  the  tuddy  of  that 
palm,  wye:  "lie  ArgtlliiM  isat  ttrat  full 
of  n  Tcry  Hwcct  wuter,  whiah  the  lodiMia 
drink  fnxn  the  nul,  uniog  it  iiwtsad  of  vioa. 
This  drink  \r  tiLllud  rA<ninmm,  and  in 
eitremcly  iilimwint."  It  in  indeed  poaaibla 
thni  the  rnonco  here  may  ntroady  be  tha 
word  arn'.-lr). 

16(Ki.— "A  iTiincMbumu,  but  now  turned 
Iiiuiui,  whu  wiu  our  next  neighbour  .... 
ami  Iiruwiil  *™»>fc»  which  is  ii  kind  of  hot 
clrtnku,  thjit  ia  vxod  in  muat  of  tha«e  parte  of 
Htcad  of  Wine.  .  ."^£.  .Scut,  in 


l-nni 


i.  173. 


1831.—".  .  .  .  joiw  ....  ft  potu  intiiu 
inulolitti  AlftO,  nun  tantum  in  t«iapata- 
■ncnto  iminutiilum,  wd  ctinm  in  mibatantj^ 
null  comimpitur. " — Jar.  ISmliut,  lib.  ii.  ca]>. 

16S7.— "Two  iitn  of  Anek  (mads  of  rica 
iu>  1  iadgcl)  called  by  the  Chini»e  iSnuftit 
[Banul»M]."-/'«iR/'f^,  i.  4111. 

ruroinumnndwimcanaek.  .  .  ."— AoMaaaa 
CVhw,  1H.  II. 


"  .Mr  Unuch 


hi-i  I'hiri 


nl4  » 


I    pfio, 
■ml.,  U 


-In 


»llll.'Ttin|t    to    ITIKUI 

hi-  rcjwitwl  Pctitiij 

But  bv  hiul  Hn  K^alMmtii,  one 
hiM  Interrirotrar,  who  often  took  a 

of  Airaek.  .  .  .    Swan  got  jirotty  d< 

Ktmr  (Aiinin|!roli)  ....  and  cried  with  a 
■ourf  V<iiue  id  the  ]*ursian  lAnconge  that 
bin  Ma:<ter  w;.nt(-<i  Ju.-dicu  il'.nu  hilu  "  (aaa 
DOAI).-.l.  lln«iilU:,,\.iri. 

Rack  i'  a  further  i.-nrru|itii>n ;  ainl  imok- 
pnnch  in  [lerhniiH  nut  ■(Tiito  olmileta. 

1803.-"WetakinKUio  But-ondaof  PSke» 
and  Hallwrt^  nnd  Fat{c<>t-«lickii.  drava  thein 
into  u  Backe-hiHL'<c."-  K.  Sn-i,  in  /'xnAiu, 


i.  184. 


1521. — "When  these  pooplc  saw  thu 
politeneM    uf  the  ua|itaiii,    tbey  preiientcil 

I'igafittii,  Hak.  Soc.  72. 

1544.— "Manueli  a  cnito  ....  caimmcndc 
ut  plurimum  inTigilot  duobu.-  illis  Chrintiai.. 

....  nemo  potu  Orracae  ne  iuebriet  .  .  . 
Hi  ex  hoc  deinceps  tempore  Puaicali  Onscha 
tutctiir,  ipacM  ad  mihi  suo  gmvi  damno 
iuitUTOii. "-.%(•'.  Fr.  Xaf.  KpiiU.,  p.  111. 


I'lin^hiiH  also  lia~  Tiaea  iind  other  forms ; 

kind  cf  nHrit  ULlleil  Rack-"/»c  (Malay  dDt= 
'tir«').    See  FOOL'S  HACK. 

1616.-"H..ine  wnnll  qiiantiiia  of  Wina, 
liut  nut  common,  is  made  among  them  ;  they 
call  it  Eaack,  di.iliUed  from  Sugar  wd  a 
upide  Kinde  of  n  Tree  called  lagm 
[JaCTOryJ-- r-rrN,  in  t'urehat.  ii.  1470. 

16Zi,— "WfllwTid  bimn  jir  of  ruk  by 
next  conveyani-o." -Letter  in  •^tajbun, 
iii.  40. 


ARSENAL. 


37 


ARYAN. 


1627. — *' Jars  hath  been  fatal  to  many  of 
the  English,  but  much  throiurh  their  own 
distemper  with  Back." — Furauu^  PUgrim- 
agf^  698. 

1848. — '*JoR  .  .  .  finally  inristed  upon 
having  a  bowl  of  rmek  pondL  .  .  .  Tnat 
bowl  of  rack  panoh  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
history." — Vanity  Fair^  ch.  vi. 

ARSENAL,  s.  An  old  and  ingenious 
etymology  of  this  word*  is  arx  navalin. 
But  it  is  really  Arabic.  Hyde  derives 
it  from  tars'khdnahy  'donius  terroris,' 
contracted  into  tarsdnah,  the  form  (as 
he  says)  used  at  Constantinople 
(Syntagma  Dissertty  i.  100).  But  it  is 
really  the  Ar.  ddr-al-^nd^a,  Momus 
artificii,'  as  the  quotations  from  Mas'- 
udi  clearly  show.  The  old  Ital.  forms 
darsena^  darsinale  corrol)orate  this,  and 
the  Sp.  atara^noy  which  is  rendered 
in  Ar.  by  Pedro  de  Alcala,  quoted  by 
Dozy,  as  dar  a  cinaa. — (See  details  in 
Dozy,  Oosterlingen,  16-18.) 

A.D.  943-4.— "At  this  dav  in  the  year  of 
the  Hijra  332,  Rhodes  {Roaas)  is  an  arsenal 
{ddr-^nd'a)  where  the  Greeks  build  their 
war- vessels." — Mat'Udl.  ii.  423.  And  asain 
** ddr-^ind'at  al  mardJcib,**  'an  arsenal  of 
ships,'  iii.  67. 

1573. — '*  In  this  city  (Fez)  there  is  a  very 
great  building  which  uiey  call  Dara^ana, 
where  the  Christian  captives  used  to  labour 
at  blacksmith's  work  and  other  crafts  under 
the  superintendence  and  orders  of  renegade 
headmen  .  .  .  here  they  made  cannon  and 
powder,  and  wrought  swords,  cross-bows, 
and  arquebussos." — Marmot ^  Detc.  Oenaral 
de  Affrioa,  lib.  iii.  f.  92. 

1672.—"  On  met  au  Terahaaa  deux  belles 
galores  k  I'eau." — Anloiiu  Galtand,  Joum^. 
1.80. 

ABT,  EUBOPEAN.  We  have  heard 
much,  and  justly,  of  late  years  regard- 
ing the  corruption  of  Indian  art  and 
artistic  instinct  by  the  employment  of 
the  artists  in  working  for  European 
patrons,  and  after  European  patterns. 
The  copying  of  such  patterns  is  no 
new  thing,  as  we  may  see  from  this 
passage  of  the  brightest  of  i^Titers 
upon  India  whilst  still  under  Asiatic 
government. 

c.  1665. — ".  .  .  .  not  that  the  Indians 
have  not  wit  enough  to  make  them  success- 
ful in  Arts^  they  doing  very  well  (as  to  some 
of  them)  m  many  parts  of  India,  and  it 
being  found  that  they  have  inclination 
enough  for  them,  and  that  some  of  them 
make  (even  without  a  Master)  very  pretty 
workmanship  and  imitate  so  well  our  work 
of  Europe,  tiiat  the  difference  thereof  will 
hardly  oe  discerned." — Bemifr,  E.  T.,  81- 
82  [ed.  ConttabU,  254]. 


ABTIOHOKE,  s.  The  genealogy  of 
this  word  appears  to  be  somewhat  as 
follows :  The  Ar.  is  al-l^anh^  (pcf* 
hap  connected  with  (larash,  'rough- 
skinned')  or  al-kharthitfy  hence  Sp. 
alcarchofik  and  It.  carcioffo  and  arcioeco, 
Fr.  arMiatU,  Eng.  artichoke. 

c.  1348. — "The  Incense  (bensoin)  tree  vt 
small  ....  its  branches  are  like  those 
of  a  thistle  or  an  artichoke  (al-kbanluif)." 
—Jim  BatutOy  iv.  240.  Al-uanhaf  in  the 
published  text.  The  spelling  with  k  instead 
of  M  is  believed  to  be  oorrect  (see  hozy,  s.v. 
Alcarchqfu)\  [tlaoBoelf.B.D.  s.v.  Arii^hoJte]. 

AB7AN,  adj.  Skt.  Arya,  'noMe.'  A 
term  frequently  used  to  include  all  the 
races  (Indo- Persic,  Greek,  Roman, 
Celtic,  Sclavonic,  &c.)  which  speak 
languages  belonffing  to  the  same  family 
as  Sanskrit.  Mucn  vogue  was  given 
to  the  term  by  Pictet's  publication  of 
Les  Orimneg  Indo-Europ^ennes,  ou  Us 
Aryas  Primitifi  (Paris,  1859^  and  this 
writer  seems  almost  to  claim  the  name 
in  this  sense  as  his  own  (see  quotation 
below).  But  it  was  in  use  long  before 
the  date  of  his  book.  Our  first  quota- 
tion is  from  Ritt.er,  and  there  it  has 
hardly  reached  the  full  extent  of  ap- 
plication. Ritter  seems  to  have  derived 
the  use  in  this  passage  from  Lassen's 
PerUapotamia.  The  word  has  in  great 
measure  superseded  the  older  tenn 
IndO'Germantc,  proposed  by  F.  Schlegel 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  latter  is,  however,  still 
sometimes  used,  and  M.  Hovelacque, 
especially,  prefers  it.  We  may  oljserve 
here  that  the  connection  which  evi- 
dently exists  l)etween  the  several 
languages  classed  together  as  Aryan 
cannot  oe  regarded,  as  it  was  formerly, 
as  warranting  an  assumption  of  identitv 
of  race  in  all  the  peoples  who  speak 
them. 

It  may  be  noted  as  curious  that 
among  the  Javanese  (a  people  so  remote 
in  blood  from  what  we  understand  by 
Aryan),  the  word  drya  is  commonly 
used  as  an  honorary  prefix  to  the 
names  of  men  of  rank  ;  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  influence  on  the 
civilisation  of  the  island. 

The  earliest  use  of  Aryan'  in  an 
ethnic  sense  is  in  the  Inscription  on 
the  tomb  of  Darius,  in  which  the  king 
calls  himself  an  Aryan,  and  of  Aryan 
descent,  whilst  Ormuzd  is  in  the 
Median  version  styled,  *God  of  tlva 
Aryans' 
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B.O.  o.  486.— 'McioM  IMryanuh  KKthd^- 

ihiya  voMorka Pdrta,  Pdr- 

takiyd  putm,  Arija,  Arlya  chiira.**  ue,  "  I 
(am)  Darhu,  the  Great  Kin^,  the  King  of 
kinffiL  the  Kin^  of  all  inhabited  eountriea, 
theKing  of  thu  great  Earth  far  and  near, 
the  eon  of  HyttaBpea,  an  Achaemenian,  a 
Persian,  an  AxUn,  of  ^rian  descent. " — In 
RatcUnMntB  Hervdottu^  8rd  ed.,  iv^  250. 

"These  Medee  were  called  anciently  by 
all  people  Artaw  bat  when  Medda,  the 
Colcnian,  came  to  them  from  Athens,  tho}* 
chansed  their  name.'* — Hnrodot.,  vii.  d2 
(RawlinB). 

1835. — '*  Thoee  eastern  and  proper  Indians, 
whose  territory,  howeyer,  Alexander  never 
touched  by  a  long  way,  call  themselves  in 
the  most  ancient  period  Arians  (Axlar) 
{ManM,  ii.  22,  X.  45),  a  name  coinciding 
witii  that  of  the  ancient  Medes." — RUtery 
▼.  458. 


1838.— See  also  RiUer,  viii.  17  seaq.  ;  and 
Potto's  art.  in  Erteh  A  QruAn^t  Emryc.y  ii. 
18,  46. 

1850. — "The  Azyan  tribes  in  conquering 
India,  uived  by  the  Brahmans,  made  war 
against  ttie  Turanian  demon-worship,  but 
not  always  with  complete  success.  — Dr, 
J.  WiijOH,  in  Life,  456. 

1851. — "We  must  rec^uest  the  patience  of 
our  readers  whilst  we  give  a  short  outline  of 
the  oomponont  members  of  the  great  ArUm 
family.  The  firpt  is  the  Sanskrit.  .  .  .  The 
second  branch  of  the  Arian  family  is  the 
Persian.  .  .  .  There  are  other  scions  of  the 
Arian  stock  which  struck  root  in  the  soil  of 
Asia,  before  the  Arians  reached  the  shores 
of  Europe.  .  ,"—{Prof.  Max  MiUln-)  Kdin- 
hurgh  Revino,  Oct.  1851,  pp.  812-313. 

1853. — "Sur  les  sept  premieres  civilisa- 
tions, ^ui  sont  celles  de  1  ancien  monde,  six 
appartiennent,  en  partie  au  moins,  k  la  race 
amne.''— &o6f'naiK,  JJt  rirUgaiiU  drs  Race* 
HumaifveSj  i.  364. 

1855. — "  I  believe  that  all  who  have  lived 
in  India  will  bear  testimony  ....  that  to 
natives  of  India,  of  whatever  class  or  caMte, 
Mussulman,  Hindoo,  or  Parsee,  'Aryan  or 
Tomulian,'  unless  they  have  had  a  special 
training,  our  European  paintings,  prints, 
drawings,  and  photographs,  plain  or  coloured, 
if  they  are  landscaT>e8,  are  alMolntely  unin- 
tel%ible."--JV/f,  Miuum  to  Am,  59  (publ. 

1858.—"  The  Aryan  tribes— for  that  is  the 
name  they  gave  themselves,  both  in  their 
old  and  new  homes  —  brought  with  them 
institutions  of  a  simplicity  almost  primitive." 
—  Whitney,  Or.  d:  Ling.  Studin,  ii.  5. 

1861. — "  Latin,  again,  with  Greek,  and  the 
Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, together  likewise  with  the  ancient 
dialects  of  India  and  Persia,  must  have 
sprung  from  an  earlier  language,  the  mother 
of  the  whole  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family 
of  speech."- /^ro/".  Max  M'dlhr,  Lectvrot,  Ist 
Ser.  82. 

We  alBo  find  the  verb  Aryanize  : 
1858. — "Thus all  India  was  brought  under 


the  sway,  physical  or  intallectnal  and  monl, 
of  the  alien  race;  it  was  thofoaghly 
- "» — IVkilnejf,  «.  i.  7. 


,    a       Arab,    athmfl, 

'noble/  applied  to  \'arioiu  sold  coins 
(in  analogy  with  the  ola  English 
*  noble'),  espi't'ially  to  the  dlndr  of 
Eg>'j)t,  and  to  tl'ie  Gold  Hohlir  of 
India. — See  XEBAFINE. 

c.  1550.— "There  was  also  the  sum  of 
500,000  Palorv  llffhrfl^f  ^QU'^I  >n  the 
currency  of  Penda  to  50,000  royal  Irak 
U)tiiHDB.—Mem.  of  Humaifitn,  125.  A  note 
Mug^ests  that  Fiifury,  or  Flvri,  indioataa 
jUtriK. 

A«RAM,  u.p.  The  name  applied 
for  the  last  three  centuries  or  more  to 
the  great  valley  of  the  Bralunaputim 
River,  fn>ni  the  emergence  of  its  chief 
dources  fn>iii  the  mountains  till  it 
enters  tjie  great  plain  of  BengaL  The 
name  AMimjiiia  Hometimes  Aifuim  is 
a  form  of  AJuim  or  Ahom,  a  dynasty 
of  Shan  race,  who  entered  the  country 
in  the  middle  ases,  and  long  ruled  it. 
Atttiam  politically  is  now  a  province 
embracing  much  more  than  the  name 
l)roi)erly  included. 

c.  1590.— "Tho  dominions  of  the  Rajah 
of  AaWaTw  join  to  Kamroop ;  he  is  a  tvit 
powerful  prince,  lives  in  groat  state,  and 
when  ho  dies,  his  princifial  attendanta.  both 
male  and  fomolo,  are  voluntarily  buried  aliT« 
with  hit*  corpse."  ~0 /ad win's  Ajften  (ad. 
1800)  ii.  3 ;  [Jarrett,  trans,  ii.  118]. 

1682.— "Ye  Nttliob  was  very  busy  dia- 
{Mktching  and  vcMtini,?  divers  principal  officers 
sent  with  all  |)os»iible  diligence  with  recmiii 
for  their  army,  lately  overthrown  in  a  ■!■•»» 
and  i^illft,  two  lar^u  ])lontiful  countriei  8 
days'  journey  distant  from  this  city  (Dacca)." 
—Hedges,  Diary,  Oct.  29th ;  [Uak.  Soc.  L  43]. 

1770.—"  In  the  beginnin(2^  of  the  present 
century,  some  Bramins  of  Bengal  carried 
thoir  superstitions  to  Aah^nij  where  the 
people  were  ho  happy  as  to  be  guided  solely 
ny  the  dictates  of  natural  religion." — 
Raynal  (tr.  1777)  i.  420. : 

1788.— "M.  Chevalier,  the  late  Oovemor 
of  Chandemogijre,  V>y  i»ermis«ion  of  the 
King,  went  up  as  hi^h  tis  the  capital  of 
ABSam,  about  the  year  17tJ2."— /C«tn«/r« 
M*-m.,  3rd  ed.  p.  299. 

A8SEGAT,  s.  An  African  throw- 
ing-spear.  Dozy  has  sliown  that  this 
is  Berl)er  zaglutya,  witli  the  Ar.  article 
prefixed  (p.  223).  Th(»se  who  use  it 
often  seem  to  take  it  for  a  S.  African 
or  Eastern  vfuvA.  So  Godinho  de 
Eredia  seems  to  use  it  as  if  Malay 
(f.  21  r).  [Mr  Skt'at  rt^marks  that  the 
nearest   word   in   Malay   is  seligi^  ex- 
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plained  by  Klinkert  as  *  a  short  wooden 
throwing-spear/  wHicb  is  possibly  that 
referred  to  by  Q.  de  Eredia.] 

o.  1270.— "There  was  the  King  itandiitf 
with  three  '  ezortins '  (or  men  of  the  guArd) 
by  his  aide  armed  with  jaTelina  \ab  bar  ataa- 
gayes  "]• — Chronicle  of  K,  Jama  qf  Aragon, 
trTby  Mr.  Foster,  1888,  i.  178. 

c.  1444. — '*  .  .  .  They  hare  a  quantity  of 
BTTigTilflir,  which  are  a  kind  of  liglit  daiia." 
— Cadamosto,  Naifegofdo  primdroj  82. 

1&52. — "Bat  in  general  thev  all  came 
armed  in  their  fashion,  some  witn  *— (p*** 
and  flhielda  and  others  with  bows  and 
quivers  of  arrows." — BarroSf  I.  iii.  1. 

1672.— 
**  Hum  de  esoudo  embracado,  e  de  ^f  g*** 
Outro  de  aroo  enourraao,  e  setta  ervada. 

Camffetf  i.  86. 
By  Burton: 

'*  this,  targe  on  arm  and  asMgai  in  hand, 
that,  with  his  bended  bow,  and  Tenom'd 
reed." 

1586. — "  I  loro  arohibugi  sono  belli,  e 
buoni,  come  i  nostri,  e  le  lance  sono  fatte 
con  aJcune  canne  piene,  e  forti,  in  capo 
delle  quali  mettono  vn  ferro,  come  uno  di 
quelli  delle  nostri  ngaglie."— Ba/^',  111. 

1600.— "These  they  use  to  make  Instru- 
ments of  wherewith  to  fish  ....  as  also  to 
make  weapons,  as  Bows,  Arrowes,  Aponers, 
and  Aisagayen.'*— />ur.  of  Guinea,  from  the 
Dutch,  in  Purchatf  ii.  927. 

1608. — "DoncQues  Toyant  que  nous  ne 
pouvions  passer,  les  deux  hommes  sont  Tena 
en  DAgeant  aupr^s  de  nous,  et  ayans  en 
leurs  mains  trois  Lancettes  ou  AsagaSTM." — 
Houttnan,  6b. 

[1648. — "The  ordinary  food  of  these  Cafres 
is  the  flesh  of  this  animal  (the  elephant),  and 
four  of  tbom  with  their  Ass^lfais  (in  orig. 
ageagayes),  which  are  a  kind  of  short  pike, 
are  able  to  bring  an  elephant  to  the  ground 
and  kill  it."— TavernUr  led.  Bolt),  S.  161, 
cf.  ii.  295.] 

1666. — "Les  autree  armos  oifensiTes  (in 
India)  sont  Tare  et  la  fl^he,  le  jaTelot  ou 
ngaye  .  .  .  ."—Thtvenot,  v.  132  (ed.  1727). 

1681. — "  ....  encontraron  dies  y  nueve 
hombres  bazoe  armados  con  dardas,  y  am- 
gayas,  assi  Ilaman  los  Arabes  vnas  lan9aa 
poquefias  arrojadizas,  y  pelearon  con  ellos." 
— Martinez  de  la  Puente^  Compendioy  87. 

1879.— 
"  Alert  to  fight,  athirst  to  slay, 
They  shake  the  dreaded  assegai, 
And  rush  with  blind  and  frantic  will 
On  all,  when  few,  whose  force  is  skill." 

Isandlanoj  by  Ld,  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  Timet,  March  29. 

ATAP,  ADAP,  s.  Applied  in  the 
Malavo- Javanese  regions  to  any  palm- 
fronos  used  in  thatching,  commonly 
to  those  of  the  Nipa  {Nijpa  fruticans, 
Thunb.).  [A  tav,  according  to  Mr  Skeat, 
is  also  appliea  to  any  roofing ;   thus 


tiles  are  called  atap  batUy '  stone  ataptJ] 
The  Nipa,  ''although  a  wild  plant, 
for  it  is  so  abundant  that  its  culture 
is  not  necessary,  it  is  renuirkable  that 
its  name  shoula  be  the  same  in  all  Uie 
languages  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philip- 
pines.^'^Ooiq^ni^  Did,  Ind.  AroL 
301).    AtAp  is  Javanese  for  *  thatch.' 

1672.— "Atap  or  leaves  of  Palm-trees 
.  .  .  ."—BeUdoioiif  Ceglon^  164. 

1690.— "  Adapol  (quae  folia  sunt  siooa  et 
Tetusta)  .  .  .  "—RumphiMM,  Herb,  Anub, 
i,  14. 

1817.— "In  the  maritime  districts,  itap 
or  thatch  is  made  ....  from  the  leaves  of 
the  ntna."— /{o^let,  Java.  L  166 ;  [2nd  ed. 
i.  186]. 

1878.— "The  universal  roofing  of  a  Perak 
house  is  Attap  stretched  over  bunboo  rafters 
and  rid^-poles.  This  attap  is  the  dried  leaf 
of  the  mpan  palm,  doubled  over  a  small  stiok 
of  bamboo,  or  nibong,** — McNaur,  Perot,  Se,, 
164. 

ATLAS,  s.  An  obsolete  word  for 
*  satin,'  from  the  Ar.  caUuy  used  in  that 
sense,  literally  'bare'  or  *bald'  (comp. 
the  ItaL  nuo  for  'satin').  The  word 
is  still  used  in  German.  [The  Draper'g 
Did,  (s.v.)  says  that  '*a  silk  stuff 
wrought  with  threads  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  known  by  this  name,  was 
at  one  time  imported  from  India." 
Yusuf  Ali  (Mon,  on  Siik  Fabrics^  p. 
93)  writes  :  ^^Atltu  is  the  Indian  satin, 
but  the  term  icUan  ^corrupted  from  the 
English)  is  also  applied,  and  sometimes 
specialised  to  a  tnicker  form  of  the 
fabric.  This  fabric  is  always  sub- 
stantial, i.e,  never  so  thin  or  netted 
as  to  be  semi-transparent ;  more  of  the 
weft  showing  on  the  upper  surface 
than  of  the  warp."] 

1284. — **Cette  mdme  nuit  par  ordre  du 
Sultan  quince  cents  de  ses  Mamlouks  furent 
revdtus  de  robes  d 'atlas  rouges  brod^es.  .  •" 
— MaJcrud,  t.  ii.  pt.  i.  69. 

„  <*The  Sultan  Mas'Qd  clothed  his 
dogs  with  trappings  of  atlas  of  divers  colours, 
and  put  bracelets  upon  them." — FaJchrl, 
p.  68. 

1505.— <*Raso  por  seda  rasa."— AtlU, 
VocaJbular  Arauigo  of  Fr.  P.  de  Alcaia, 

1673.— "They  go  Rich  in  Apparel,  their 
Turbats  of  Gold,  Damask'd  Gold  Atlas  Coats 
to  their  Heels,  Silk,  Alajah  or  Cutta^ee 
breeches."— i'Vyer,  196. 

1683.— "I  saw  ye  TaffaHea  and  Atlassat 

in  ye  Warehouse,  and  gave  directions  con- 
cerning their  several  colours  and  stripes." — ■ 
Hedges,  Diary,  May  6  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  85]. 

1689.— (Surat)  "is  renown'd  for  ...  . 
rich  Silks,  such  as  AtlSiSttl  ....  and  Coic 
Zarbafts  [StthiAiV  .  «  :'~Ox»\'«i9Unv,'£s.^. 
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1712. — Id  the  Spectaivr  of  thifl  year  are 
advertued  *'a  puxple  and  fold  AtUui  gown  " 
and  "a  Marlet  and  gold  AUai  jpettiooat 
edged  with  rilyer/'—Cited  in  Slalcvim'a 
AneedoUs  (1806),  429. 

1727. — "  They  are  exquimte  in  the 
Wearer's  Trade  and  Embroidery,  which 
may  be  Men  in  the  rich  AtlmwM  .... 
made  by  them.'* — A.  HamilUm,  i.  160. 

0.  1750-60.— "The  mo«t  oonmderable 
(mani^acture)  is  that  of  their  itltinw  or 
latin  flowered  with  gold  and  silver." — Ortt$f, 
i.  117. 

Note, — 1  saw  not  long  ago  in  India  a 
Polish  Jew  who  was  called  Jacob  Atlai,  and 
he  explained  to  me  that  when  Uie  Jews 
(about  1800|  were  forced  to  assume  surnames, 
this  was  asmnied  to  his  grandfather,  because 
he  wore  a  black  satin  gaberdine  !-—(il.  H, 
1879.) 

ATOLL,  8.  A  grou]>  of  coral  lsUikIs 
fonning  a  ring  or  cliaplet,  sometimes 
of  many  miles  in  diameter,  inclosing  a 
space  of  comparatively  sliallow  water, 
each  of  the  islands  l>eing  on  the  same 
type  as  the  aioll.  We  derive  the  ex- 
pression from  the  Maldive  islands, 
which  are  the  typical  exaniples  of  this 
structure,  and  wnere  the  fr^mi  of  the 
word  is  ato\u,  [P.  de  Laval  (Hak. 
Soc.  i.  93^  states  that  the  provinces  in 
the  Malaives  were  known  as  Atolhm.'] 
It  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Singhalese  divly  'inside'  ;jror  ttuln,  as 
Mr  Gray  iP,  de  Laval,  Hak.  S(h'.  i. 
d4)  writes  the  word.  The  Mad.  Admin. 
Man.  in  the  Ghuary  fives  Malay al. 
attdlamy  'a  sinking  reef*].  Tlie  term 
was  made  a  scientific  one  bv  Darwin 
in  his  publication  on  Coral  fteefs  (see 
l)elow^  but  our  second  quotation  shows 
that  it  had  been  generalised  at  an 
earlier  date. 

c.  1610. — "  EMant  an  milieu  d'vn  Atollon, 
▼ous  Toyes  autour  de  tous  ce  grand  banc  do 

Sierre  que  jay  dit,  qui  cnvironne  et  qui 
efend  les  ules  oontre  I'impetuoeit^  de  la 
mer."— jPyrurrf  de  Laval,  i.  71  (ed.  1679) ; 
[Huk.  Soc.  i.  94]. 

1732. — "  AtoUon,  a  name  applied  to  such 
a  place  in  the  sea  as  exhibits  a  heap  of  little 
isumds  lying  close  together,  and  almost  hang- 
ing on  to  each  other." — Zeidler' a  XGermoji) 
Unirertal  Lexiatn,  s.v. 

1842. — *'I  have  invariably  used  in  this 
volume  the  term  atoll,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  these  circular  groups  of  coral  islets 
by  their  inhabitants  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  is  synonymous  with  'lagoon-island.' " — 
iMtrwin^  The  Structure,  dfcc,  q^  Coral  Jt^ft,  2. 

AUMIL,  s.  Ar.  and  thence  H. 
'(imtZ  (noun  of  agency  from  ^arnal,  *  he 
performed  a  task  or  office,*  therefore 


'  an  agent ').  Under  the  native  govern- 
ments a  collector  of  Revenue ;  also  a 
farmer  of  the  Revenue  invested  with 
chief  authority  in  his  District.     A\ao 

AUMILDAB.     Properly  *amalddr^ 

*  one  holding  office ' ;  ( Ar.  *amaL  '  work/ 
with  P.  tenn  of  agency).  A  factor  or 
manager.  Among  the  Mahrattas  the 
^Amalddr  was  a  collector  of  revenue 
under  varying  conditions — (See  details 
in  H^iUon).  The  term  is  now  limited 
to  Mysore  and  a  few  other  parts  of 
India,  and  does  not  lielong  to  the 
standanl  system  of  any  Presidency. 
The  word  in  the  following  passage 
looks  as  if  intended  for  ^amalddr^ 
though  there  is  a  term  Mdlddr^  ^the 
holder  of  projK.*rty.' 

1680.— '*ThoManldaror  //idwM\P9iwmaJ 
that  ciimo  with  the  /iHit-a*  [Booeka]  from 
(tiilcondah  sent  forwanl  to  Linffappa  at 
Oonjivenim." — Ft.  St.  Geo.  Con*.,  9th  rfovr. 
No.  111.,  38. 

c.  1780.—  ".  .  .  .  having  detected  various 
frauds  in  the  munat^ement  of  the  ^wt^HiM* 
ur  renter  .  .  .  .  (M.  I^ally)  {laid  him  40,000 
rujKKw."- Or//ir,  iii.  496  (ed.  1803). 

179^}.— "The  anmildan,  or  managers  uf 
the  districts." — iJironi,  p.  &6. 

1799.—"  I  wioh  that  you  wuuld  desire  one 
of  your  {MH^ple  to  communicate  with  ths 
AmJlHar  of  Soondah  rc>}<{)ecting  this  road.** 
— A.  WellrnUtf  to  T.  Munro,  in  Mun.ro*»  Lijt^ 
i.  335. 

1804.—"  1    know    the    character   of    the 
PcMhwuh,  and   his  niinistors,  and  of  everv 
Mahratta  •twllHur  sufficiently  well  .... 
—  Wellingloiiy  iii.  38. 

1809.— "Of  the  anmil  I  ww  nothing."— 
Ld.   Vitfrntiiiy  i.  412. 

AIJBUNG,  s.     11.  from  P.  aurang^ 

*  a  plac*e  where  grnxls  are  manufactured, 
a  de]^'jt  for  such  goods.'  During  the 
(.'oniiMiny's  trading  days  this  term  was 
applied  to  their  factories  for  the  pur- 
cnase,  on  advances,  of  native  piece- 
gcxxis,  &c. 

1778.—".  .  .  .  (icntoo- factors  in  their 
own  pay  to  pnjvide  tho  investments  at  the 
different  AonmgB  or  cloth  markets  in  tho 
province." — Orme,  ii.  f)!. 

1789.— "I  doubt,  however,  very  much 
whether  he  hius  had  sufficient  experience  in 
the  commerciHl  lino  to  enable  hira  to  manage 
so  difficult  and  so  lini}K>rtant  an  tLUrung  as 
Luckiitfjre,  which  is  almo^t  the  only  one  of 
any  magnitude  which  sup[>lies  the  species  of 
coarse  cloths  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
British  manufacture." — Cornwallis.  i.  436. 

AVA,  n.j).  Tlie  name  of  the  city 
which   was  for  several    centuries  the 
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capital  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  and 
was  applied  often  to  that  State  itself. 
This  name  is  borrowed,  according  to 
Crawfurd,  from  the  form  Atoaor  Awak 
used  by  the  Malays.  Tlie  proper 
Burmese  form  was  Eng-wOy  or  *the 
Lake- Mouth,*  because  the  city  was 
built  near  the  opening  of  a  lacroon 
into  the  Irawadi ;  but  this  was  called, 
even  by  the  Burmese,  more  popularly 
A'Wd,  *The  Mouth.*  The  city  was 
founded  A.D.  1364.  The  first  European 
occurrence  of  the  name,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  (c.  1440)  in  the  narrative  of 
Nicolo  Conti,  and  it  appears  again  (no 
doubt  from  Conti's  information)  in  the 
great  World  -  Map  of  Fra  Mauro  at 
Venice  (1459). 

c.  1430.—  •'  Having  stiilod  up  this  river  for 
the  space  of  a  month  he  arrived  at  a  city 
more  noble  than  all  the  others,  called  ATa, 
and  the  circumference  of  which  is  15  miles." 
—Contiy  in  India  in  the  XVth  Cent.  11. 

c.  1490.— "The  country  (Pegu)  is  distant 
15  d&ys'  journey  by  land  from  another  called 
Ava  in  which  grow  rubies  and  many  other 
precious  stones." — Hier,  diSto.  SUfanOf  u.  s. 
p.  6. 

1516. — "Inland  beyond  this  Kingdom  of 
Pegu  ....  there  is  another  Kingdom  of 
Gtontiles  which  has  a  Kin^  who  resides  in  a 
very  ^eat  and  opulent  city  called  Ava,  8 
days'  journey  from  the  soa  ;  a  place  of  rich 
merchants,  in  which  there  is  a  great  trade  of 
jewels,  rubies,  and  spinel-rubies,  which  are 
gathered  in  this  Kingdom." — Barbosaj  186. 

c.  1610.—" .  .  .  .The  King  of  Ov4  having 
already  sent  much  people,  with  cavalry,  to 
relieve  PorSo  (Prome),  which  marches  with 
the  Pozao  (0  and  city  of  Oy4  or  AnvA, 
(which  moans  'surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
streiims')  .  .  ." — Antonio  BocarrOj  Dfcada, 
150. 

1726.— "The  city  Ava  is  surpassing 
great.  .  .  .  One  may  not  travel  bv  land  to 
Ava,  both  because  this  is  permitted  by  the 
Kmpcror  to  none  but  envoys,  on  account  of 
the  Rubies  on  the  way,  and  also  because  it 
is  a  very  perilous  journey  on  account  of  the 
tigers." — VaientiJRy  V.  {Chorom.)  127. 

AVADAVAT,  s.  Improperly  for 
Amadavat.  The  name  given  to  a 
certain  pretty  little  cage-bird  (Estrelda 
amandavcu,  L.  or  *  Red  Wax  -  Bill ') 
found  throughout  India,  but  originally 
brought  to  Europe  from  Ahmaddhdd 
in  (iuzerat,  of  wliich  the  name  is  a 
corruption.  We  also  find  Ahmadabad 
represented  by  Madava:  as  in  old 
maps  Astardbdd  on  the  Caspian  is 
represented  by  Strava  (see  quotation 
from  Correa  below).  [One  of  the 
native  names  for  the  bird  is  Idly 
*ruby/  which  appears  in  the  quota- 


tion   from    Mrs.    Meer    Hassan    Ali 
below.] 

1538.—".  .  .  .  o  qual  veyo  d'AmadaTa 
principall  ddade  do  reino." — In  S,  BUelKo, 
Tombo,  228. 

1546. — "The  greator  the  resiBtance  they 
made,  the  more  of  their  blood  was  spilt  in 
their  defeat,  and  when  they  took  to  flight, 
we  gave  them  chase  for  the  space  of  hiuf  a 
league.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  as  far  as 
the  will  of  the  ofllcers  and  lascarys  went, 
we  should  not  have  halted  on  this  side  of 
Kadayi ;  but  as  I  saw  that  my  people  were 
much  fatigued,  and  that  the  Moors  were 
in  great  numbers,  I  withdrew  them  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  city."— D.  Jofto 
de  bistro's  deepateh  to  the  City  of  (3oa 
respecting  the  victoiy  at  Diu. — Corr^  iv. 

1648.— "The  capital  (of  Guzerat)  lies  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  is  named 
HaMed'Rwal,  i.e,  the  City  of  King  Homed 
who  built  it ;  nowadays  they  call  it  Ama- 
darar  or  Amadabat."—  Van  TwiO,  4. 

1673.— "From  AmidaTad,  small  Birds, 
who,  besides  that  they  are  snotted  with 
white  and  Red  no  bigger  than  Measles,  the 
principal  Chorister  beginning,  the  rest  in 
Consort,  Fifty  in  a  C^e,  make  an  admirable 
Chorus."— /Vy<T,  116. 

[1777. — ** ...  a  few  presents  now  and  then 
— china,  shawls,  oongou  tea,  avadayats,  and 
Indian  crackers."— 1%<  School  for  Scandal, 
V.  i.] 

1813.—".  .  .  .  amadayats,  and  other 
songsters  are  brought  thither  (Bombay) 
from  Surat  and  different  countries." — Forbes, 
Or,  Mem,  i.  47.  [The  2nd  ed.  (i.  32)  reads 
amadayads.] 

[1832.— "The  lollahy  known  to  many  by 
the  name  of  haver-dawatt,  is  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  about  one-third  the  size  of 
a  hedge-sjparrow." — Mrs  Meer  Hauan  Ali^ 
Obsrrvat.  ii.  54.] 

AVATAB,  8.  Skt.  Avaidra^  an 
incarnation  on  earth  of  a  divine  Being. 
This  word  first  appears  in  Baldaeus 
(1672)  in  the  form  Autaar  (Afgoderye, 
p.  62),  which  in  the  German  version 
generally  quoted  in  this  book  takes 
the  corrupter  shape  of  Altar, 

[c.  1590.— "In  the  citv  of  Sambal  is  a 
temple  called  Hari  Mandal  (the  temple  of 
Vishnu)  belonging  to  a  Brahman,  from 
among  whose  descendants  the  tenth  ayatar 
will  appear  at  this  spot." — Aln,  tr.  Jarrett, 
ii.  281.] 

1672.— "Bey  den  Benjanen  haben  auoh 
diese  zehen  Verwandhingen  den  Namen 
daas  sie  Altare  heissen,  und  also  hat  Mats 
Altar  als  dieser  erste,  gew&hret  2500  Jahr." 
—BaldaeuJi,  472. 

1784.— "The  ten  Ayat^n  or  descents  of 
the  deity,  in  his  capacity  of  Preserver." — 
Sir   W,  Jones f    in    Asiat,  Res.    (re^TuA\  v. 
234. 
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1813.— "Th*  Awatan  of  Viihna,  by 
frbhth  an  maant  hit  daaoanta  upon  eutli,  u« 
nnuU;  oountad  ten.  .  .  ." — Maria  OtoJuok, 
40. 

1821,— "The  Iri»h  ATHtar."— Bynm. 

IMG.— "In  Vuhna-Und  what  AntArV 
—BToiaaitg,  Dnauaie  Ramaurtt,  Worii, 
ad.  1S70,  i*.  pp.  200,  210. 

1S72. — " ....  all  *hich  caniiDt  blind  lu 
to  tin  fkct  that  the  Master  ia  morel]'  aoDther 
sntar  of  Dr  Holmea  himaalf  ."—iSaf .  Rtcint, 
Dm.  14,  p.  708. 

1873. — "He  ....  bojldi  ap  a  cuiiooa 
Hiitor;  of  Spiritualum,  aeoordiDg  to  which 
all  maUar  ia  madiaUl^  or  imiDediaUly  the 
amtm  of  aoma  IntaUigenoe,  not  necenarily 
tlia  highaA."— .^coitoNy,  Haj  16th,  \Tib. 

1876.— "  Balaae'i  »T«t«Il  wart  a  hundred. 
fold  aanumenHuasthoMof  Viahnu." — Ibid., 
April  2ith,  p.  121. 

AVERAOE,  B.  Skeat  derives  this 
in  all  its  seiued  from  L.  Latin  averia, 
used  for  cattle  ;  for  his  deduction  of 
iiietuiiiigB  we  must  refer  to  his  Dic- 
tionary. But  it  ia  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  average,  in  its  special 
marine  use  for  a  proportionate  contri- 
bution towards  loeees  of  those  whose 
mods  are  cast  into  the  sea  to  save  a 
ship,  &c.,  is  not  direcllv  connected 
wiln  the  Fr.  avarU,  which  has  quite 
that  signification.  And  this  last 
Doiy  ahowB  most  plausibly  to  be  from 
the  Ar.  'ainfr,  spoilt  merchandise.' 
[This  is  rejected  by  the  N.K.D.,  whieh 
toncludea  that  the  Ar.  'awJr  is  "  luerelj 
a  mod.  Arabic  transUtiou  and  adap- 
tation of  the  Westem  term  in  i1i<  latest 
sense.'^  Note  that  many  European 
words  of  trade  are  from  the  Arubic 
and  that  noarte  is  in  Duteh  anirxj. 
(iivrij,  or  Aawnj.- {See  Dozy,  Ooiter 
lingtn.) 

ATAH,  s.  A  native  kdy's-niaid  o: 
nurse-niaid.  The  word  has  l)eei 
adopted  into  most  of  the  Indiai 
vemaculars  in  the  forms  dya  or  ilyd 
but  it  is  really  Portuguese  (i.  alA 
'a  nurse,  or  governess';  m.  aw,  'tin 
governor  of  a  young  noble').  [Theg' 
again  have  been  connected  with  L 
Latin  axdiu,  Fr.  aidr,  'a  helper.'] 

1779.—"  1  waa  sittiDg  in  my  □«□  houne  ii 
the  wmponnd,  when  the  ijm  vntat  dowi 
and  told  me  that  her  minrom  wanted  j 
candle." — Kitmulgoj'i  eniUutt,  in  the  can 
of  tinad  F.  Fruxcii,  Ext.  in  Echoit  of  Oli 
a<terfta,226. 

1782.— (A  Table  of  Wagea)  :~ 

"Coiutimah 10  (nipeeaa  mouth). 

Ejali y—Imiia  Oaaai 

Oct.  12. 


1810.- 
•hile    nhi 


The  tatnale  who  attrnda  a  Udy 
ia  dreHJiw,  ato.,  ia  laliaA  an 
Ljah."—  H  iV/inauwa,  1'.  M.  u  SS7. 

1828.— "The  lieutaoant'e  ridta  wwe  ttow 
«■  froiuent  than  luual ;  one  day,  howavar, 
le  came  ....  and  on  laaring  tlia  ho«m  1 
ibaaned  him  dip  acniMthiDC,  which  1 
loubced  Dot  wM  muoajr,  into  lb*  haod  of 
he  Ayah,  "r  aerring  woman,  o*  Jaoa."— 
r'uiirf7m«p  Hari,  71 ;  [ad.  1878,  i. »]. 

1842.— "Here  (nt  IHdU)  there Ub  great 
nvpunderence  of  UahomBtaaa.  1  am  toU 
ihat  the  fanii  pmduoed  abaolata  o 


Ikyah  tl 


isiblo    in    I 


Ona 


ni  and  t 


— «...  ^-....—J.'od  Uiat  all  wa»  Hniahed — WBi 
nhat  uTercame  the  Hahcimetaiu." — Lard 
EUttibarm'yh.  in  Ii-diaii  Adminutrntiait  396. 
rhi«  Muff  waa  written  t.i  the  graat  Duka  of 
Wellinglun  ! 

1873.-"  The  whita-robed  ayah  flila  lu  and 
;nit  of   the   tanta,   finding  *  home  for  oar 

re"™"- fnuer-j  ifof .,  June,  i.  99. 

lS7e.— "He  wu  eiceedingl.v  fund  of  hia 
two  children,  and  got  for  them  wrraDta  ;  a 
man  to  cnok  their  dinner,  and  an  ajKh  to 
take  cm  of  them."— J/i'n  .*ICati«,  /adtoa 
Faitf  Tal'i,  7. 


B 

BABA,  s.  This  is  the  word  usually 
applied  in  Anglo-Indian  familiee,  by 
bnth  Europuaus  and  natives,  to  tli« 
children— of t«n  in  the  p'"'*'  'onn. 
fxibd  16Q  (toy  =  ' folk").  The  word  is 
not  M-aea  bv  tin-  waives  among  thetu- 
aelvi»  ill  thu  SHine  wiiy,  at  least  not 
habitually  :  and  it  wiiulii  se*m  as  if 
our  word"  hithy  had  influenced  the  use. 
The  word  bllM  is  properly  Turki-= 
'father';  sonietiiiLea  used  to  a  child 
a-s  a  t*;nu  of  endearment  (or  forming 
lart  of  aufh  a  tenn,  as  in  the  P.  BObd- 
jdn, '  Life  of  your  Father ').  Compare 
the  Russian  ii»;  ot  batiuiika.  [Bdhdji 
ia  a  commun  form  of  address  to  a 
Fakir,  usually  a  inenilHT  of  one  of 
tlie  Musiiliiian  seem.  And  hence  it  ia 
used  generally  as  ii  litlc  of  re-spect.] 


1626.— "1  ruiched  the  hut  of  a  Qoaaein 
.  .  .  and  rehictnntlj  tajpi-od  nt  the  wicket, 
calling,  '  0  Baba,  O  MoharH].' "— I'andKTang 
ffar.[od.  ISra.  i.  7li]. 

[1880.— "While  Sunny  Baba  is  at  large. 
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Id58. — **  Qoadnipeft  hoc  muritatAtoo 
figurae  moxuitrotnR  bestiis  aflcribunt  Indi 
quod  adverwio  speciei  animalibus,  Purco 
scilioet  et  Cervo,  pronatum  putent  .... 
ita  ut  primo  intuitu  quatuor  comibuM  juxtii 
ae  poHitifl  videatur  armatum  hoc  animal 
Ba^-Roosia.'*— /V«o,  A  pp.  to  Bontius, 
p.  61. 

[1869.— '*  The  wild  ^\a  seemH  to  be  of  a 
species  peculiar  to  the  i«umd  (Celebes) ;  but 
a  much  more  curiouA  animal  of  thiM  family 
18  the  BaUnua  or  Pig-deer,  wi  named  by 
the  Malays  from  its  lonff  and  slender  Wh, 
and  curved  tusks  resembling  homii.  Ttiva 
extraordinary  creature  resembles  a  pig  in 
general  appearance,  but  it  does  not  dig  with 

Its  snout,  as  it  feeds  on  fallen  fruittt 

Here  again  we  have  a  resemblance  to  the 
Wart-hogs  of  Africa,  whose  upper  caninv.s 
grow  outwards  and  curve  up  so  as  to  form  a 
transition  from  the  usual  mode  of  growth  to 
that  of  the  Babirusa.  In  other  re8}>ects 
there  seems  no  affinity  between  these  animals, 
and  the  Babimaa  stands  completely  isolated, 
having  no  resemblance  to  tne  pigs  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world." — Wattacr^  Malay 
Archip.  (ed.  1890),  p.  211,  «^r/7. 

BABOO,  s.  Beng.  and  H.  Bahu 
[Skt.  vaprcLy  'a  father'].  Properly  a 
term  of  respect  attached  to  a  name, 
like  Master  or  Afr.,  and  formerly  in 
some  jiarts  of  Hindustan  applied  to 
certain  persons  of  distinction.  Its 
application  as  a  term  of  reiniect  is 
now  almost  or  altogetlier  confined  t<.) 
Lower  Ben^l  (though  C.  P.  Brown 
states  that  it  is  also  used  in  S.  India 
for  *Sir,  My  lord,  your  Honour'^.  In 
Ben^l  ana  elsewhere,  among  Anglo- 
Indians,  it  is  often  used  with  a  sliglit 
savour  of  disparagement,  as  characteriz- 
ing a  superncially  cultivated,  hut  too 
often  effeminate,  Bengali.  And  from 
the  extensive  employment  of  the 
class,  to  which  the  term  was  applied 
as  a  title,  in  the  capacity  of  clerks  in 
English  offices,  the  word  has  come 
often  to  signify  'a  native  clerk  who 
writes  English.^ 

1781. — "I  said  .  .  .  From  my  youth  to 
this  day  I  am  a  servant  to  the  English.  I 
have  never  gone  to  any  Rajahs  or  sanboos 
nor  will  I  go  to  them." — Depn.  of  Dooud 
aing,  Commandant.  In  yarr.  of  Insurn.  at 
Banaras  in  1781.  Calc.  1782.  Reprinted 
at  Boorkee,  1853.    App.,  p.  165. 

1782. — **CafUoo  Baboo**  appears  as  a 
subscriber  to  a  famine  fund  at  Madras  for 
200  Sicca  Rupees.— /7u2ia  Gazette,  Oct.  12. 

1791. 
"  Here  Edmund  was  making  a  monstrous  ado, 
About   some   bloody    letter  and    Conta 
Bah-Booh."  * 

Letters  of  Himkin  the  Second^  147. 

[*  "  Mr  Burke'd  method  of  pronouncing  it"l 


1803.— '^  .  .  ('ailing  on  Mr.  Neave  I 
found  there  Baboo  Dheep  Nartmin,  brother 
to  Oodit  Narrainf  Raji^  at  Benares.*' — Zcirtf 
ValentMB  Travel*,  i.  112. 

1824.—".  .  .  the  immense  oonvent-liko 
mansion  of  x»ome  of  the  more  wealthy 
Babooa.  .  :*-Ilrber,  i.  31,  ed.  1844. 

1834.- *'The  Baboo  and  other  Tales, 
descriptive  of  Soi'iety  in  India." — Smith  & 
Elder,  Ixmdon.     (By  Augustus  Prinsep.) 

1850."  "If  inMniction  were  sought  for 
frr>m  them  (the  Mohammedan  historiaDs) 
we  should  no  longer  hear  lM)mba8tic  Babooa, 
enjoying  under  our  (lovcmment  the  hiffhest 
degree  of  {personal  liberty  .  .  .  rave  about 
patriotism,  and  the  degradation  of  their 
present  |)osition."-  ^Vr  //.  M.  Elltoty  Orig. 
Preface  to  MaJiom.  HiatorianM  of  Jndioj  in 
Dowson's  ed.,  I.  xzii. 

c.  1866. 

**  But  I'd  sooner  l>c  n>bbcd  by  a  tall  man 
who  showed  mo  a  yard  of  steel, 
Than  l>e  fleocofl  by  a  sneaking  BabOO,  with 
a  i>oon  and  badge  at  his  heel.*' 

Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

1873.— "The  pliable,  plastic,  receutive 
Baboo  of  Bengal  eagerly  avails  himself  ci 
this  system  (of  English  education)  partly 
from  a  servile  wish  to  please  the  ikihib  iogwe^ 
and  ftartly  from  a  desire  to  obtain  a  Govern- 
ment  appointment."— /ni^^r'j Mag.,  August^ 
209. 

[1880.— "  English  officers  who  have  become 
dc-Euroi)caniHc<i  from  long  residence  among 
undoniesticiitod  natives.  .  .  .  Such  officials 
are  what  Lord  Lytton  calls  White  Babooa." 
— A  berigh-Mar.hifi,  Twenty-(me  Uaya,  p.  104.] 

N.B.— In  Java  and  the  further  East  bOba 
means  a  nurse  or  female  servant  (Javanese 
word). 

BABOOL,  s.  H.  babul,  babUr 
(though  often  niiflpn)nonnced  hdbul^ 
as  in  two  quotations  below) ;  also 
called  kikar.  A  thorny  mimosa 
common  in  most  pirts  of  India  except 
the  Malabar  Coast  ;  the  A  c<ici<i  arabieOy 
Willd.  The  Bhils  use  the  gum  as 
food. 

1666.— "L'eau  do  Vie  de  ce  Pals  .... 
(^u'on  y  boit  ordinairement,  est  faicte  de 
jagre  ou  sucre  noir,  qu'on  met  dans  I'eati 
avec  de  I'^orco  dc  I'arbro  Baboul,  pour  y 
donnor  quel<:]ue  force,  ct  cnsiiite  on  les  dia- 
tile  ensemble." — Thermot,  v.  50. 

1780.— ' '  Price  Current.  Country  Produce  : 
Bable  Trees,  large,  5  i>c.  eacn  tree." — 
Hiclrys  Bengal  Gtoutte^  April  29.  [This  is 
bdbldj  the  Bengali  form  of  the  word.] 

1824. — "RnrniKor  is  .  .  .  chiefly  remark- 
able f(jr  the  sort  of  fortification  which  sur- 
rounds it.  lliis  is  a  high  thick  hedge  .  .  . 
of  banil>rjos  .  .  .  faced  on  the  outside  by  a 
formida>)lc  underwood  of  cactus  and  b&bool.** 
—Jlebcr,  ed.  1844,  i.  290. 

1849. — "Jjook  at  that  great  tract  from 
Deesa  to  the  Hala  mountains.      It  is  aU 


■  a  littto  nmd  cloth- 

r  Mbol  or  milk-buah." — Ky  Lana 
frvin  I'matg  Sgypt,  1. 

BABOOH,  a.  Thu,  no  doubt,  comes 
to  us  throuffh  the  ItoL  babtiino,-  but 
it  ia  probable  that  the  latter  word  ia 
a  corruption  of  Pers.  mmmHn  ['the 
auapiciouB  one  *],  and  then  applied  bj 
way  of  eupbeoiism  or  irony  to  the 
balmon  or  monkey.  It  alao  occurs 
in  Ital.  under  the  more  direct  form 
of  mainumt  in  gaUo-vuwnume,  'cat- 
monkey,'  or  rather  *  monkay-caL'  [The 
N.E.D.  leaves  the  origin  of  the  word 
doubtful,  and  doee  not  discuaB  this 
aniong  other  suggested  derivations.] 

BAOANOBE  and  BABOELOBE, 

nn.pp.  Two  ports  of  Canara  often 
coupled  together  in  old  narratives, 
but  which  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  modem  maps  and  books  of  navi- 
gation, insomuch  that  it  is  not  iiuite 
easy  ia  indicate  their  preuise  jxisitiDn. 
But  it  would  seem  that  Bacanore, 
Malayal.  Vakkan&T,  ia  the  place  called 
in  Canarese  BdrtcAr,  the  BartMor-p^tah 
of  some  maps,  in  lat.  13°  SSj'.  This 
was  the  site  of  a  ver^  old  and  im- 

Ertant  city,  "the  capital  of  the  Jain 
[iga     of     Tulava  ....  and     sulae- 


Man.  S.  Canara,  ii.  264.] 

Also  that  Barcelora  is  a  Port,  corrup- 


1601.— "Baeaant,"  for  BaoDiu,  ii  named 
in  AmerifTo  VMpooei'i  letter,  ginDg  an 
uBount  ot  D«  Oama'i  diacoTarica,  lint 
publiihwi  hj  Daldelli  Boni,  //  itUioiu, 
pp.  liiL  Kq^. 

1518.- 
along  tlie  ooaat,  UiBra  are  ti 


Mlons- 
ltd  t£e 


tag  to  the  kinodom  al  Nanjngua  and  £e 
proTinoe  of  ToTituit«  [Tulv-nMa,  TiUuvn  or 
a.  Canara).  And  in  them  ia  muoh  good 
rioa  grown  round  about  tfaena  places,  ~~'' 
thii  ia  loaded  in  manj  toraign  loipa  a 

CoU.  294. 


AdMAo,  Tombo,  249. 


^Aa^  of 


tion  of  BatrSr  fthe  Canarese  foMrfiru, 
'the  town  of  tne  waved-leaf  fig 
(Mad.  Atha.  Man.  Olott,  s.v.).]     It 


iiave  stood  i  muted  lately  lielow  the 
'  Barailur  Peak '  of  the  Admiralty 
oharta,  and  was  apparently  identical 
with,  or  near  to,  the  place  called 
Beroor  jn  Scott's  Map  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  about  lat.  13°  55'.  [See 
Stuart,  iind.  ii.  242.  Seroor  is  )>ernapB 
the  SkirSr  of  Mr  Stuart  (ibid.  p.  243).] 

c.  1330.— "Tbence  (from  Haouaur)  the 
traieller  came  to  BtaarBr,  aaroall  city.  ..." 
—Abv(ffda,  in  Uildtmaater,  184. 

c.  1343.- "The  Snt  tovn  of  Mulaibftr 
that  we  Tinted  waa  Abn-Sarflr,  vhicb  is 
■moll,  aitoated  on  a  great  eitimry,  and 
abounding  in  coco-nut  trees.  .  .  .  Two  days 
after  our  departure  from  that  town  we 
urived  at  Flkanflr,  which  i«  \aTga  and 
situated  on  an  estoarj'.  One  miui  there 
an  abundance  of  sugar.cane,  Auch  riR  has 
e(|ual  in  that    cuuntr}'." — Itm    Hotuta, 


ir.  77V78. 


tt  pleawd  him  better, 
he  erected  one  on  certain  islets  joined  (aa 
it  wore)  to  the  land,  giving  it  the  name  of 
Sancia  Haria,  whence  tneae  islands  are 
now  called  Saiat  Uary's  Isles,  standing 
between  Baoann  and  BaticaU,  two  notabla 
places  on  that  coast."— /)c  Bomu,  1.  it.  11. 

,,  ".  .  .  the  city  Onor.  capital  of  th* 
kingdom,  BatioaUC,  Beitdor,  Braotlor,  Ba- 
OMwr."— /AiW.  I.  ii.  1. 

1726.— "in  BaiHloor  or  BmmIoot have 
we  itill  a  faotory  ...  a  little  soutii  of 
Basscloor  He*  Baqnanoor  aad  the  httle 
RiTerVier."— IWr^fijii,  v.  (Malabar)  6. 

1727.— "The  neit  town  to  the  Southward 
of  Bataco/a  [Batoul]  in  Baroeloar,  standing' 
on  the  Banks  uf  a  broad  River  about  4  Mileo 
from  the  Sea  ....  The  Dutch  have  a- 
Factor)'  here,  only  to  bring  up  Rice  for  theii" 
GarriBons  .  ,  .  .  Baoouowand  Molir^  lie 
between  Banwloar  and  Maci/aloTt,  botb. 
haTing  the  benefit  of  Hireni  tu  export  ths 
large  quantities  of  Kice  that  the  Fialda 
produce."—^,  llaiaillon,  i.  284.fi.  [MoUctV 
IS  MnlL-i.  see  Stuart,  o,,.  rit.  ii.  259.] 

1780.— "at  Uary's  Islands  lie  along  tba 
coast  S.  and  8.  as  far  as  off  tha  rirer  tA 
Bacamtr,  or  Callianpoor,  being  about  B 
leagues  ...  In  lat.  13°  SC  N.,  G  ieaguvn 
from  Aicanor,  runs  the  riTer  Bamlor." — 
«.««'5  JV.  DirMotTi,  Bth  od.  105. 

181J.— "BaioaloM,  now  f regueDtly  aalled 
Cundai-Jra."- Foriiu,  Or.  Mem.  iv.  IW, 
also  sea  113;  [2nd  ed.  II.  464]. 

BAOEIX)BE,s.  H.6«)-iiar(- bridle. 
cord') ;  a  halter  or  leading  rein. 

BAOKSEE.  Sea  H.  bdlcH;  nautical 
'  aback,'  from  which  it  has  been  fomiad 


Baitgi  other 

writer  s  Hie 

Te^i  .    Fr. 

Xavier'B  time  were  in  tact  the  eniis- 

aariea  of  the  Nayalu  rulers  of  Madura, 

using  eiatt   triluitu   for 

those  Portiuniese 

«!  "Ik. 


a  Tocsbularf  'de  la  laagu 
Tnlgunment  1e  BadegK.  - 
liraeidiuK    (Irnmnar,    Inti 


rupted  to  I 


catch.' 
windssil  t( 
a  house  ;  i 


I  BADJOS,  BAJOO. 

in  Hind.  [It  is  the  BdAmg  of  Anbia, 
and  the  MaOatf  of  Kgypt  (fiwrfon,  Ar. 
Nightt,  i.  237 ;  Lant,  Mod.  Egypt, 
i.23.] 

12m.-"The    hMt    u    trammdMU     (at 
Hiinniu),  imd 
•TO  built  MM 


IfiSa-At    (inmron    (I 


wiu  ountiDually 
B  oKiljail,  miulo 
nner  of   H.    dn 


*  Tbe  wind-fiABfr  uu  tbs  Emir  i  dome 
Can  Marcely  win  a  liroath  frum  haaTan. ' 

1872.-" Bulging 


eilher  to  catvh 
ti>  the  WTornl  ro 
itarrh  Zlh. 


6ADJ0E,  BAJOO,  > 

jafk.-t    (MhI.   h.ijn)    \.A 
Jan.  i.s    an    ( u^n  « 


■hichll»i5EM_.,^ 

nd  half.wa;  ut>  tho  n 


111  cd.  4 1. 


The  MaUy 
which  many 
liy     Denny  s 

.   <irtii|,iiaas)  taka 

or  BaJOB,  which 

tinu  thnn  (ho  mcMt 

niiK."-    I'-jfrard  de 

weiir  the  badjoo, 
^r—.ilir^f^,'^.  of 


BAEL,  47  BAHAK 

1888.— **  They   wear  abore  it  a  ihoit-  the  Tarifb  till  recently.    [Bofta  is  at 

sleeyed  jaoket,  the  tain,  beautifully  made,  present   the  name  applied    to   a  silk 

*^?^ V*^  il?^ » li  **S?/!]r*^/^SJS?  fabric-     (See   quotation    from    Yusuf 

STl^       '  Btni,  QoUi^  Ckena^  ^^.  ^^^^  ^    In  Bengal,  Charajta  iwl 

*  Noakhali  in  the  Chittagong  Division 

•DAVT    «     XT   jui   Tkj«i,,  JL«.-i  /«..«»  were  alao  noted  for  their  cotton  btrfUu 

8k?^  t^e  Tr^inffciS  A^l  ^^fS^JT"^'  "^H:^  ^^^  _  ^ 

marm.(a.(a>rreaXor'BB^lQ^^^^^  oi^i^Z'o^di^e^^lI^rtV^^ 

as  It  18   aometimes   called,  after   the  ^Zji^^cMoien,  p.  18.    [Hak.  8oo.  i.  60.] 
name  (Marmelot  de  Benguaia)  given  it       ri805^._"  PaUa    Kaua  of    the  «Rnefit 

by  Qarcia  de  Orta,  who  first  described  TVyo.  Baflk.**-— Bir«ii0OM<,  Fird  Letter  Boot^ 

the  virtues  of  this  fruit  in  the  treat-  73.    We haye also  "Black  BaflKtta."—/U<f. 

ment   of    dysentery,  &c.      These    are  74.] 

noticed  also  by  P.  Vincenzx)  Maria  and       [1610.— "Bailktv^the  oorge  Be.  100."— 

others,  and  have  always  been  familiar  T>o,n,t:ent  Letters,  i.  72.] 
in  India.     Yet  they  do  not  appear  to       1612.--"Baftas  or  white  Oalliooe,  from 

have    attracted    serious    attention    in  ^^«?*'>  *£  '*''I^*  ^I^  **"*  ccrge,"^Oapt. 

Europe  tiU  about  the  year  1860.     It  '**~v'''  ^^     [,''     ^'        ;      ,    .  ^* 

is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  various  ^.l^Hrtnii;.*  ^^"2^  "^^Jvr^l^^ 

.   -r     J.        ^rm.       J    •     i   ^       -i.   •  BOTW   (16   tOUeS    (16  OOttOD,    QUO    1 OQ   appellO 

parts  of  India.    The  dried  fruit  is  now  baftaa,  qui  eonf,  lee  plue  finee  de  toutee 

imported  into  England. — (See  Hanbury  celles   qm   ae   font   dans   la   Prooinoe   de 

and  Fludciger,  116)  ;  [WaU,  Earn.  Did,  Ouzaratta."— ifaiuic/*/o,  128. 
i.  117  »eqq.].     The  shellv  rind  of  the        1653.— "  Baftai  eat  un  nom  Indieo  qui 

bel  is  in  the  Punjab  made  into  carved  "ignifie  dee  toilea  fort  eerr^efl  de  ootton, 

snuff-boxes  for  sale  to  the  Afghans.  ^*??!^''!i%^  ^^""^  Wennent  de  Biuroohe^ 

o  Yille  du  Rqyaume  de  Guserat,  appartenant 

1563.— "And     as    I    knew    that   it   was  au  Grand  Bl!ogoI."— Z>«  to  JB. /«  tfovs,  515. 
(jailed  bell  in  Ba^aim.  I  enquired  of  those        1665.— "The  Baffcaa,  or  (>ai(mts  painted 

native  physicians  which  was  its  proper  name,  ^d,  blue,  and  black,  are  carried  white  to 

cirtfofe  or  belt,  and  they  told  me  that  drifoft  Agra  and  Atnadalxui,  in  regard  thoee  ddee 

[irtphaia]  was  the  physicians  name  for  it.  —  are  nearest  the  places  where  the  Indiffo  is 

Oama  De  0.,  ff.  W.  «.,  222.  nuide  that  is  usU  in  colouring."— TViesmtei-, 

[1614.— "One  jar  of  B:p;le  at  ru.  6  per  (E.  T.)  p.  127  ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  6}. 
maund."— /W^,  Letters,  iii.  41.]  1672.—"  Broach      Baffcaa,     broad     and 

1631. ^Jac.  Bontius  describes  the  bel  as  narrow."— /Vyer,  86. 
malum  eydonium  (i.«.  a  quince),  and  soeaks        1727.— "The  Baroach  Baffcai  are  famous 

of  its  pulp  as  good  for  dysentery  and  the  throughout  all  India,  the  country  producing 

cholenu     immanem     orgasmum,—Uh.      vi.  the  best  Cotton  in  the  World."— i4.i5ra1llt/to/^ 

cap.  viii.  i.  144. 

1672.— "The    Bill    plant    grows   to    no        1876.— In  the  Calcutta  Tariff  valuation  of 

greater  height  than  that  of  a  man  [this  is  this  year  we  find  Piece  Go(xis,  Cotton : 
incorrect],  all  thorny  ....  the  fruit  in  size  •  •  *  • 

and  hardness,  and  nature  of  rind,  resembles  n^^^i,,  goore   Rs  SO 
a  pomegranate,  dotted  over  the  surface  with        r,/vrvyv  *  ..»,*•    ^'  ./  .        .       -,    . 

little  dark  spots  equally  distributed.  .  .  .  ,   [1900.— "Akm  to  the  wX  ^Atfw  is  a  fabric 

With  the  fruit  they  make  a  decoction,  which  P^wn  as  Bafta  (literally  woven),  produced 

is  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for  dysenteries  »»  Benares ;  body  pure  silk,   with  buta  m 

or  fiuxes,  proceeding  from  excessive  heat.  .  ."  *«^^w~  or  cloth  ;  .  .  .  used  for  angarUMs, 

—P.  ViTuenzo,  353.  ^^.  and  women  s  pamnuu  (Musulmans).  — 

'  Iiaw/Aliy  Man.  on  Silk  Fabrics,  97.] 

It  Ls  curious  to  find  this  word  now 
current  on  Lake  Nyanza.     The  burial 

^  -  .„«. .  A  ,  .    1    I.      ,.  1  of  King  Mtesa's  mother  is  spoken  of  : 

BAFTA,  8.    A  kind  of  calico,  made       „._  °  ,,_      ...   ...  ...  *,  ^,      .    . 

^_,    .11.":^   -Q^ t       r«^^   4.1,'  r»«««         1883. — "The  chiefs  half  filled  the  mcely- 

es^ially  at  Baroch  ;   from  the   Pers.  p^^^^  coffin  with  bofta  (bleached  c^l) 

bilfta,    woven.      The  old  Baroch  bajlas  ,  .  .  after   that   the   corpse  and  then  the 

seem  to  have  been  fine  goods.    Nothing  coffin  was  filled  up  with  more  bofta.  .  .  ."— 

is  harder  tlian  to  find  intelligible  ex-  In  CA.  Missy.  InuUigencer,  n.s.,  viii.  p.  648. 
planations  of  the  distinction  l>etween 

the  numerous  varieties  of  cotton  stuffs  BAHAB,  s.  Ar.  hahdr,  Malayal. 
formerly  exTX)rted  from  India  to  Europe  bhdram,  from  Skt.  bhdra,^&  load.'  A 
under  a  still  greater  variety  of  names  ;  weight  used  in  large  trading  trans- 
names  and  trade  being  generally  alike  actions  ;  it  varied  much  in  oifferent 
obsolete.    Bafiat  however  survived  in  localities  ;  and  thou^Vv  \fckfc  T^as&fo  S*  «*^ 


1879. — ".  .  .  On  this  plain  ^'ou  will  see 
a  lari^e  b^l-tree,  and  on  it  one  big  b^l-fruit." 
—Miss  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Talesy  140. 


BAHAB. 


4B 


— Rtlacvint  dl 


Indian  arigin  it  was  naturalised  hy  the 
Arale,  ana  carried  l\v  theni  to  the  far 
East,  being  found  in  uae,  when  the 
Purtuguese  arrived  ia  thoae  seas,  at 
trast  as  far  as  the  Moluccas.  In  the 
Indian  islands  the  6aklr  is  Kt^iieiallv 
reckoned  as  equal  to  3  pBCIUl  (((.v.}, 
or  400  avoiidupoia  But  there  was 
a  different  bahar  in  use  for  ditferent 
articles  of  merchandise ;  or,  rather, 
each  article  had  a  special  sur]>luB  all'iw- 
auce  in  weighing,  which  {iractii:allv 
niade  a  different  bnhtir  (see  ncOTA). 
fMr.  Skeat  aaj's  tliat  it  is  now  uiii- 
loniilv  equal  tv  400  \\<a.  av.  in  the 
BritisK  dominions  in  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula ;  but  Klinkert  gives  it  as  the 
equivalent  of  12  yikvit  ol  AggLT-agU  ; 
£  uf  cinnamon  ;  3  of  Trlputg.] 

1198.—".  .  .  and  bop^  him  tn  send  (ii 
the  Kiog  his  Lord  a,  ba^ff  of  cinnamon,  and 
anoUiar  of  dore  ...  for  suaple  "  (a  nullum). 
—HoUiro  de  V.  da  Oama,  78. 

lAOe.— "In  Canaoorel  mu)  Re  si  fewntil,  c 
qui  nsKs  n.  {i.e.  zeiutn  or  'ginj^ar') ;  ma  li 
a.    pochi   e   nan  etui  boni  come  quelli  de 

Colciit,  e  luo  peiio  n  chiama  ' ""     " 

K.   (Cantori)  4  da  LinboDa. 
Lbmar^  Co'  Matxr,  26. 

1510.— "If  the  merehandiso  about  which 
thev  treat  be  apicea,  the^  deal  by  the  hfihir, 
which  bahar  wei^hii  throe  of  our  ranttiri." — 
Viatiuma,  p.  170. 

mis. — "It  (Malacca)  has  gotxuch  a  quan- 
tity of  ffold,  that  tha  great  merchantji  du 
not  ontimate  tbeir  property,  nor  reckiHl 
olherwiM  than  by  iahan  of  Rold.  which  arc 
4  rjuintala  to  ench  bahai."— itnrV^wt,  193. 

1552.— "SOObahanaof  pepper."— Cnttox- 
*e/,i,  ii.  301.  Coirea  writes  harM,  .w  duos 
aim  Couto. 

1554.— "The  baar  of  nuts  (wa)  contains 
20  faJm^laa,  and  6  maundii  mora  of  ploota : 
tbiis  the  boar,  with  its  piaita,  contiiinH  'JOj 
farafoba.  .  .  ." — A.  A'nia,  6. 

c.  15S9.—"ArtarthiaIsBw  one  that  would 
have  given  a  ttaire  of  Pepper,  which  ic  twc 
Quintals  and  a  halfe,  for  a  little  Hatiniro  ol 
waWr,  and  ho  could  not  have  it."— (.', 
FroUrida,  in  II.ikl.  ii.  358. 

l.'iSS.— "&ch  Bhar  of  .S'unrf'i  weigheth 
330  aUta  of  (Mto.:- -LiwKhoti,;  31:  (Hak. 
Soc.  i.  113]. 

1606. — ".  .  .  their  caino  in  hiJi  company 
a  Portugall  Mould  ior,  which  lirought  d 
Warrant  from  the  Capitaine  to  the  (iouemoi 
of  MaHill'ia,  to  trade  with  vii,  and  likewiM 
til  giue  John  Rngen,  for  hifl  pain*  a  Bahar  o; 
Clouea."— ilfWWoJi'j  Voya^jt,  D.  2,  I: 

1613.-"I'on)ue  ft.  naturaai.  na  quelle 
tempo  pomuyfio  muyton  bllM  de  ouro."— 
GtdiTAo  it  kredin,  4  v. 

[1802,— "That  at  the  projier  uxv^ia  for 
gathering  the  pepper  and  for  a  fallam 
weighing  13  nipees  and  1^  IWiuam  120  of 
which  arc  equal  Via.T»itti«  or  M-iam/  Hcit;h- 


HAHAUDUR. 

infC  1.732  ru}i(Hiii,  calculating,  at  which 
•buulard  for  one  baiom  or  Catd]/  the 
Sircar'o  (irice  if  Kk.  VJO/'—I'me/.  ai  Jta/abar, 
in  Ijignit^  iii.  346.  Thin  inakaa  tha  hftrmn 
L-lual  to  6S0  llo.] 


BAHAUDUK,  s. 
hero,  i>r  i-1mnij>ii>n.'  It  is  a  title  affixed 
coniuioiily  ti>  the  names  of  European 
officers  in  Indian  ducunienta,  or  when 
.-spoken  of  ivrenionioualy  hy  nntives 
(t.g.  "Jones  KAhit)  Buhtldur"),  in  which 
w.  it  may  in-  conijuirwi  with  "the 
gnlknt  'liliiiT "  ol  Parliitntentary 
(-ourtesy,  or  ihe  Illiutritnmo  Higtwre  uf 
the  Itulians.  It  was  cunrurred  as  a 
title  of  honour  by  tint  Qreal  Mn^il 
and  hy  mlier  native  princca  [while 
in  Persia  it  wiut  nft*-!!  aiijilied  to  slaves 
fBurlon.  At.  Night*,  iii.  114)].  Thus 
tt  WHS  piii'tieularfv  affected  to  thu  end 
of  his  life  by  llyder  Ali,  t^i  whom  it 
had  iK-en  given  hy  the  Raja  of  Mysore 
(sec  i^iKilalion  fnini  John  Lindsay 
lielow  [and  Wilkit,  Alytoor,  Madras 
reprint,  i.  2801).  Uahldiir  and  Sirdar 
li,tluldur  lire  lilso  the  olheial  titles  of 
nicniliers  uf  the  Slid  nwl  Ist  claffles 
resiiettively  uf  the  Order  uf  British 
India,  established  for  native  officen 
of  the  army  in  1837.  [The  title  of 
Rli  Ihhiidiir  w  also  iimfcrred   upon 


ihe  usual  gradation  rif  titles  waa 
(aneendiug) :— 1.  BrtAi/dMr;  2.  Bahadur 
Jang;  3.  ISahiidnr  wd-Dnutah;  4. 
haKadur  ul-mulk.  At  Ilvdrnibad  thev 
had  aW.  Ibihidiir  ul-'UmnI  (ifwt- 
ntfrirk,  in  Tippai'ii  Lrtlrm,  3tM). 
[Manv  such  lilies  <iF  Eurojioans  will 
Im  found  in  Xarlh  Induiii  .V.  <t  C, 
i.  35,  143,   1T9;  iv.  17.] 

In  Aii'do-Iiirliitn  (.'olIrHpiial  parlance 
the  worti  denotes  a  Imtighty  or  ])ompoua 
])erNonngc,  exeniijug  his  hrief  authority 
with  a  strong  seii«:  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  a  don  rather  llum  a 
swaf^-rer.  Tluickeniy,  who  derived 
fnini  his  Indian  birth  and  connections 


fell.; 


the 


of 


Anglo- 1 II  d  inn  expi'essioiis,  has  not 
oniilterl  this  M'l'vlceiil.lc  word.  lu 
that  brilliant  l>ur]e.>>>pic,  the  Afemoirt 
of  itajor  Giih/ig'in,  Wc  have  the 
ilahmtta  traitor  liciiarhtt  liahaaier. 
It  is  sai'l  also  that  Mr  CanniDf'a 
nulii'ions  M'it  he^tuwed  nu  Sir  John 
Makiilm,  who  wns  not  1c»-i  great  as 
a  talker  than  as  ;i  Holdier  and  statea- 
man,   the   titb',   not   iu<:1udeil   in    the 
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BAHIRWUTTEEA. 
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BAKIE.KHANL 


1781. — '*  Sheikh  Himein  uixm  the  guard 
tells  me  that  our  amuT  han  beat  the  Bahaii- 
dnr  [t.e.  Hyder  AliJ.  and  that  peace  was 
making.     Another  sepoy  in  the  afternoon 


Uiizerat;  ftrl&trwUFcf,  the  individiuil 
pniotijtiiig  the  offence.  It  coiuists  "  in 
the  KaJ]MNitH  or  QmssiAB  making  their 


tolls  us  that  the  INhMdw  had  destroyed  j  rv^tH  and  de]H>ndAnt.s  quit  their  native 
our  army,  and  was  bonieging  Madras."—  village,  whicli  is  siitiereii  to  remain 
Captivity  qf  Hon.  John.  Lihdmif,  in  Licei  of  \  wast<*  ;    the  UrtUtin  with  his  hrethren 


tht  LinetMytf  iii.  296. 

1800.—"  One  lac  of  Bahandiy  iiagodas." 
^IV^i/iHgton^u  148. 

1801. — "Thomas,  who  was  much  in  liquor, 
now  turned  round  to  his  Mmim,  and  anid— 
*  Could  any  one  have  sto]>ped  Suhih  Bahau 


then  retin's  to  mine  asyluni,  whenre 
he  may  rarry  on  his  depiiKlatioiis  with 
impunity.  IkMug  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  the  riMlredS  of  in- 
juries  U'ing  contmon  cause  with  the 


no/  replied  they;  on  which "— .S/"i'«ii^r, 

Jiii.  Mem.  i.  m 

1872.—".  .  .  the  word  'Bahidnr'  .  .  . 
(at  the  Mogul's  Court)  .  .  .  wa.-*  only  uitod 
as  an  epithet.  Ahmed  Shah  ummI  it  i\h  n 
title  ana  ordered  his  name  ti)  be  read  in  the 
Friday  praver  as  'Mujahid  ud  dfn  Mu- 
hammad Abtf.  na^r  Ahmad  Shih  Bahidiir. 
Hence  also  *  KnmjMHi  Bahadur,'  the  niime 
by  which  the  £ 
in  India.    The  modem 


door  at  this  gate  but  one  month  aj,n>r  '  Xo,     niemlnTs  of  every  fjiniily,  the  Jiahir- 

ufutteen  htm  little   to   fear   from    those 

who  an*  not  in  the  immediate  interest 

of  liis  enemy,  and  he  is  in  oonsec|uence 

enahleri    to    commit     very     extensive 

mischief." — Cnl.     Witlker^     quoti*d     in 

Forhf:*^  UfU  Mdla,   Sml  ed.,  p.    254-5. 

Col.    Walker  derives   the   name    from 

htlhir^  'out,' and   ir#f/.  *a  nxid.'     [Tiid, 

in  a  note  Ui  the  iKissige  ipiottnl  lielow, 

.    D        ,    .  J  u     %•       *'vs  **this  term  is  a  eomi»uund  of  t'/r 

m  Benflral,  by  iiermi.ision  assumed  bv  Mu-  i  .■*,.-  v  i  ..        /      }     \     \-^       ^^ 

hamm^nD;pityMagistmte«,whiUt"kin.i.i'(''<''»'0  /"i;|    »H4/M»   (icrif„n),    literally 

Deputy  Magistrates  a<Himio  '  Kai  Bahidor ' ;     ''^  jmtrnJt.  J 

it  stands,  of  course,  fur  *  Kh:ln-i-Bahidiir, '  i  [1829.— "This  |K'ttv  chief  tiin,  who  enjoyed 
'the  courageoai  Khsin.'  The  compound,  j  the  distinctive  epithet  of  outlaw  {fciriflw««>i), 
however,  is  a  modem  abnormal  one;  f.)r  ■  wasof  theS«iijrumii'lan."  .  .  .  -/W*.  Sdrr., 
*Kh<n'  was  conferred  by  the  Whli  Em-  I  in  j^^,,/^  „;/;„y.  (C^ilcutU  reprint),  i.  724.] 
perors,  and  so  also  *  Rihddur '  and  '  Uih^dur  ;       -,,  •    •       ..  e    \     \    •        j 

Khin,'  but  not   *Khitn  BahXd u r. '•'-/'/ W.         TluM)ripin  ot  most  of  the  Imganda^'e 
lUochmana,  in  Itul.  Ahtit/tianf,  i.  261.         *       in    Sitrilv    is    almost     what      is     here 

1876.— "  Revorencintf  at  the  »ime    time  |  desk- rilK-rl  in  lOittiwur. 
liravery,  d&ih,  and  Ixtlancits  And  Kinng  their 
freedom,   they  (the    Kiivhiz)  were    always  ,       BAIKEEE,  s.     The.  Bomluiv  name 

ready _to  follow  the  stan<lird_of_any  batyr,  i  j^^  ii„.  BarloM-deer.     It  is  (iuzarati 


service  against  the  relicN  in  the  i)n)vincc  of 
Kweichow."— .Sn/i/rf/«//  //"*•.,  Aujj.  10,  p.  182. 

,,  "There  is  nothing  of  the  great 
hahawder  about  him."— .lMo4/f/r</M,  No. 
2670,  p.  851. 

1879.— "This  strictly  jirohilntive  Pro- 
clamution  is  issued  by  the  Pn^viucial  Ad- 
ministrative Btjard  of  Likim  .  .  .  and 
Chang,  Brevet- Provincial  tludgc,  chief  of  the 
Foochow  Likim  Central  Oliice,  Toot'ai  for 
special  service,  and  Bat'oru  with  the  title 
of  *  Awe-inspiring  Bmve*"— Traanl.  of  I*ru- 
rUi/MjUi<m  againM  tA^  rttltlmtion  ttf  th^  I'opjiii 
in  Foochow,  July  1879. 

BAUIK  W  U TTEEA,  s.  Quj .  hdhir- 
xcatu.       A    species    of     outlawry     in 


BAJBA,  s.  H.  hajni  Mvi  hJjrl  (Pe- 
niHlbirvi  sjdrutft^  Willd<*n.).  One  i)f 
tlie  tall  millets  forming  a  dry  crop  in 
many  jwi-ts  of  Iiniia.  Forbes  calls  it 
hifhjtr*x  {Or.  Mnn.  ii.  -IW  ;  [2nd  ed.  i. 
167),  and  lHij>rce{\.  23)]. 

1844. — "  'I'hc  ^rnmml  (at  Maharaipore) 
wus  gcnenilly  covered  with  bajrM,  full  5  ur 
6  feet  hifrh." — L'n'f  Klifnii'inimjk,  in  Jmi. 
Af/htin.  414. 

BAKIE-KHANi,  <.     I\-H.  6cf^r- 

khdnl :  ii  khi'l  ni  rak«-  ;ilni«>.'St  exactly 
rest-niblinf:  j»iv-(rust,  siid  to  owe  its 
njinie  to  its  invcnt<jr,  litikir  KhdiK 
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BALASS.  U  BALCONY. 


BALOON. 
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BALWAE, 


c.  1340-60.— 

'*  Ma  ri  com'  uom  talor  che  piange,  a  parte 
Vede  cosa  che  ffli  oochi,  e  1  cor  alletta, 
Cofll  colei  per  ch'io  son  in  prigione 
Standoei  ad  un  baloona, 
Che  fh  aola  a'  suoi  di  cooa  perfetta 
Cominciai  a  mirar  con  tale  desfo 
Che  me  stesao,  e  '1  mio  mal  poee  in  oblio : 
I 'era  in  terra,  e  1  cor  mio  in  Paradiio." 

PHrarca^  Rimty  Pte.  ii.  Canzone  4. 

1645-52.— <*  When  the  King  sita  to  do 
JuBtice,  I  observe  that  he  comes  into  the 
Baloone  that  looks  into  the  Piazea." — 
TavfTHier,  E.  T.  ii.  64  ;  [ed.  Bail,  I  152], 

1667.— "And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
in  the  Front  of  all  Houses,  hereafter  to  be 
erected  in  any  such  Streets  as  by  Act  of 
Common  Council  shall  be  declared  to  be 
High  Streets,  BalooniM  Four  Foot  broad 
with  Rails  and  Bars  of  Iron  .  .  .  shall  be 

placed "—Act   19  Car.   II.,  cap.  3, 

sect.  13.    (Act  for  Rebuilding  the  City  of 
London.) 

1783. 

'*  At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balofiny  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride." 


1805.— 


John  OUpifi, 


"  For  from  the  lofty  balo6iiy, 
Rimg  trumpet,  shalm  and  psaltery." 

Lay  of  tht  Latt  Mitutrel, 

1833.— 

*'  Under  tower  and  balo6li7, 
By  ffarden-wall  and  gallery, 
A  gleaminff  shape  she  floated  by. 
Dead  pale  between  the  houses  high." 

Tenny»oiC8  Lady  of  Shalott, 

1876.— "The  houses  (in  Turkistan)  are 
generally  of  but  one  story,  though  sometimes 
there  is  a  small  upper  room  called  bala-khana 
(P.  hala^  upper,  and  khanay  room)  whence 
we  getour  mdoony." — Schuyler's  Turkistanj 
i.  120. 

1880.—"  B&ld  kh&na  means  *  upper*house,' 
or  *  upper  place,'  and  is  applied  to  the  room 
built  over  the  archway  by  which  the  chdppA 
ihdnd  is  entered,  and  from  it,  by  the  way, 
we  got  our  word  *  Balcony.' " — mS.  Journal 
in  Persia  of  Captain  W.  J,  Oillj  R.E. 

BALOON.  BALLOON,  &c.,  s.  A 
rowing  vessel  formerly  usea  in  various 
parts  of  the  Indies,  the  basis  of  which 
wiis  a  lai^e  canoe,  or  *  dug-out.*  There 
is  a  Mahr.  word  balydnw,  a  kind  of 
l>arge,  which  is  probably  the  original. 
[See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xiv.  26.] 

1539. — **E  embarcando-se  .  .  .  partio,  eo 
f  oroo  accompanhando  dez  ou  doze  biUdM  ate 
a  Ilha  de  Upo.  .  .  ." — Pintoy  ch.  xiv. 

1634.— 

**  Neste  tempo  da  terra  para  a  armada 
BaldM»  e  cal'  luzes  cruzar  vimos.  .  ." 

Malaca  Oonquistada,  iii.  44. 


1673.— "The  President  commanded  his 
own  Balo<m  (a  Barge  of  State,  of  Two  and 
Twenty  Oars)  to  attend  me.**— Fryer,  70. 

1755.— **  The   Burmas   has   now    Eighty 
Ballonge.  none  of  which  as  [»c]  |^reat  Guns. 
— Letter  from  Copt,  R,  Jaaaan,  m  Dalrymple 
Or.  JUpert.  i.  196. 

1811.— "This  is  the  simplest  of  all  boats, 
and  consists  merely  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
hollowed  out,  to  the  extremities  of  which 
pieces  of  wood  are  applied,  to  represent  a 
stem  and  prow ;  the  two  sides  are  boards 
joined  by  rottins  or  small  bambous  without 
nails ;  no  iron  whatsoever  enters  into  their 
construction.  .  .  .  The  i>*^i^ww«  are  used 
in  the  district  of  Chittagong." — SolvynSf  iii. 

BAL80RA,  BUSSOBA,  &c.,  n.p. 
These  old  forms  used  to  lie  familiar 
from  their  use  in  the  popular  version 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  after  Galland. 
The  place  is  the  sea-port  city  of  Ba^ra 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-al-'Arab,  or 
United  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  [Burton 
(Ar.  Nights,  x.  1)  writes  Bassorah.] 

1298. — **  There  is  also  on  the  river  as  you 
go  from  Baudas  to  Kisi,  a  great  city  called 
Baitra  surrounded  by  woods  in  which  grow 
the  best  dates  in  the  world." — Marco  Polo, 
Bk.  i.  ch.  6. 

c.  1580. — "BalMra,  altrimente  detta 
Banora,  h  una  cittk  posta  nell'  Arabia,  la 
quale  al  presente  e  signore^^giata  dal  Turco 
.  .  .  h  cittk  di  gran  negocio  di  spetiarie,  di 
droghe,  e  altre  merci  che  uengono  di  Ormus ; 
^  aTOndante  di  dattoli,  risi,  e  grani." — Balbi, 
f.  3^. 

[1598.— "The  town  of  Baliora;  also 
BaiMra." — Linschoten,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  45.] 

1671.— 
'*  From    Atropatia   and    the   neighbouring 
plains 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 
Of  Susiana  to  Balsara's  Haven.  .  ." 

Paradise  Regained,  iii. 

1747.—««He  (the  Prest.  of  Bombay)  further 
advises  us  that  they  have  wrote  our  Honble. 
Masters  of  the  Loss  of  Madrass  by  way  of 
BuBsero,  the  7th  of  November."— i'7.  St. 
David  Contn.,  8th  January  1746-7.  MS.  in 
India  Office. 

[Also  see  CONGO.] 

BALTY,  s.  H.  hdUi,  *a  bucket,' 
[which  Platts  very  improbably  con- 
nects with  Skt.  vdri,  *  water'],  is  tlie 
Port,  halde. 

bALWAB,  s.  This  is  the  native 
servant's  form  of  *  barber,*  shaned  by 
the  *  striving  after  meaning '  as  Mlwdr, 
for  hdlvxlld,  i.e.  *capillarius/  *  hair-man.' 
It  often  takes  the  further  form  b&l-bur, 
another  factitious  hybrid,  shaped  by 
P.  b&ridan,  *to  cut»'  cyjLftav'VkSKa-^svaW^Kt^ 
But  tVvo\ig\i  Tio^  c^aac\<riws  "OcL^t^  ^^ 


BAMBOO.  6 

aud  VidUn  8.v.) 

for  a  birlier  <ir 

this  Turkjxh 

fsit  la  liorlw 

(0.  1674)  in 

of  Antoine 

SI  (ii.  190). 

It  looks  08  if  Uiis  must  iiave  Wn  an 

early  loan  from  Europe. 


BAUBOO,  a  Aiii>1ie<l  to  niauy 
of  H-hich  Bavibttta 
B.  vulgarU  ilk  tli« 
cnltiviiteii  ;  biit  tliert; 


Admin.   Man.    (Gfaw.   ».v.)    writ-w    il, 
b<mibu,  whith  is  said  to  be  "oiioiiia- 
topaeic  from  the  crac 
plusiona  when 

inserts  it  in  his  dictit       ^  ^ 

Ualay.    Crawfurd  says  it  is  certniiil; 
used  on  of  Siutiatm  a 

a  aaXht  liere 

uuknow] 


Mureden 


i]  Pcirtugiittw 

;  end  II  8th  cfntiiry  lo 

that  wa  adopted 

'^m  <*"'<■'^  ihrfugi' 

the   i-orrect 

In  the  18th 

S^.j  ynuAtt  ajipenrs 


W^ 


writes;  "Althuuch  buluh  >»  the  stan- 
dard   Malay,   and   hamba    apparently 
think  bambu  is  the  form 
low  Ja%'anc«u  vernacular, 
,  different    language 
Even    in    low 
BB;^^  ^  may  1«  a  bor- 
^&V&  curiously  like 

g  of    the 

Malay  word  aimambtt,  wliich 


BAJilBOO, 

the  well-known  'MalaetW  eane,'  bolli 
the  Innilxxi  and  the  Malacca  auie 
of  rxtiort.  Klinkert 
•imiifn^M  is  a  kind  of 
wan  uhmI  iui  a  walkin^;- 
8ti«k,andw  MaWia 

tane  liy  the  English.  Thb  Malwea 
cane  aiiii  the  rattan  'liaml>oo  cant-' 
referred  to  W  V7^  sun-ly 

1«  ideiitiml.     Tile  uiie 

is  aitiuiUv  nrf'iB  '* 

given   as   the   enuivalent    of    Calamu* 
tfrijiiotium.  Lour.  I'v  Mr.  F 
Plant  List  (/.A./1.S.,       a 
U)  tdb 
g  ton'eretion   in   tlie 

11anlIKll.^  in  oiir  first  seenia 

to   show   Ituit   himbu  n         I'ret'i 

^m  5^5  »I"';1'  tl'^  P<'rtugu«« 
inherited  fn  >m  an  earlier  use  by  Persian 
iir  Amli  twdeiv.     But  we  have  not 
l>een  sui'cessful  in 
of   thif.     With 

pnMllK.'t  of 

tane,  is  to  thw  clay  known  in  India  liy 
the  name  of  !<<iniT  Mitmbu  is  a  thing 
which  no  one  needs  to  lie  told"  (ix.  S34). 
But  in  fact  the  name  seeina  now  entirely 

It  is  ixwsil'li-  tliat  the  Cunarese  «ord 

luenl,  of  "f  vantUfil, 

H.  btlM.     /Jiimh™   does 
far  as  we  can  Knd,  in  any 
16tli-tenturvliookfi,wIiiih  employ  eawTM 
or  the  like. ' 

In  England  the  lerni  bamboo-ram 
is  hahitiially  unilied  to  a  kind  of 
walkiu^-stitk,  whiih  is  formed  not 
from  iinv  l>aml>r>o  hut  from  a  species 
of  mttait.  It  may  lie  iiott-d  that  some 
30  to  35  veaiv  ago  ihgm 
the  road  UilwiH;! 

and  of 

lmmlw«    of    conside  ;    it 

often   attracted   the   attention   of   one 

1  t  (MAo- 


^. 


by  tha  I  "«"■'«,  '■  IW. 

1578.-"S<niiO'  eqiaeially 

in   M«l.-ihur,    «ru  <H  that   tbo 

people  make  Itw  iif  thorn  (W  beat*  (rmbar- 

r,<o'<."-.)  not  ..jx.  th«.n  out,  but  cuttanf 

IBS  t  ufrciKi  .-lad  using  tha 

cu  ujitm  it  .  .  .  aach 

at  hix  own  en'l  of  the  mamtm  lia 

orig,  wain]  {'*>  tliuy  L^nll  it),  l*ing  proTided 
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with  two  paddlea,  one  in  each  huid  .... 
and  flo  upon  a  cane  of  this  kind  the  folk 
pan  acrom,  and  sitting  with  their  legs 
olinging  naked."— C.  Anda^  Tmetodo^  296. 

Again: 

**.  .  .  and  many  people  on  that  rirer 
(of  Cranganor)  make  qm  of  these  oanes  in 
place  of  boat8,  to  be  safe  from  the  nmneroos 
Crocodilee  or  Ca}fwunns  (as  they  call  them) 
which  are  in  the  riyer  (which  are  in  fact 
great  and  ferocious  lizards)"  Uagarto»\^ 
ibid,  2S7. 

These  passages  are  curious  as  explaining, 
if  they  hftrdlv  justify,  Ctesias,  in  what  we 
have  regardea  as  one  of  his  greatest  bounces, 
via.  his  story  of  Indian  canee  big  enough  to 
be  used  as  boats. 

1586. — **  All  the  bouses  are  made  of  canes, 
which  they  call  BambM,  and  bee  ooyerea 
with  Strawe."— /YteA,  in  BaJti,  ii.  891. 

1598. — ** .  .  .  a  thicke  reede  as  big  as  a 
man's  legge,  which  is  called  Bamhu."— 
LU^ckolr^,  56 ;  [Uak.  Soc.  i.  195]. 

1608. —  '*Iava  multas  producit  arundines 
groflsas,  quas  Manba  vooant."— /'n'ma  Part 
//«sr.   Itin.  Navalt*  in  Indiam  (Houtman's 
Voyage),  p.  36. 

c.  1610. — **  Les  Portugaiset  les  Indiens  ne 
yo  seruent  point  d'autres  bastons  pour  porter 
leurs  palanquins  on  litieres.     lis  I'appellent 

ijartout  Bamboo."— /V^irrf)  >•  287;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  829]. 

1615. — "These  two  kings  (of  Camboja  and 
Siam)  have  neyther  Horses,  nor  any  fiery 
InHtruments:  but  make  use  only  of  Dowes, 
and  a  certaine  kind  of  pike,  made  of  a 
knottie  wood  like  Canes,  called  Bambno, 
which  is  exceed  imr  strong,  though  pliant 
and  supple  for  vae.  — De  Mot^art^o^, 

1621.— "These  Forts  will  better  appeare 
by  the  Draught  thereof,  herewith  sent  to 
your  Worships,  inclosed  in  a  Bamboo." — 
Letter  in  PurcAtu,  i.  699. 

1623. — "Among  the  other  trees  there  was 
an  immense  quantity  of  bambd,  or  yery 
large  Indian  canes,  and  all  clothed  and 
covered  with  pretty  green  foliage  that  went 
creeping  up  them.  — P,  dflia  \aHe^  ii.  640 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  220]. 

c.  1666. — "Cette  machine  est  suspendue  'k 
uno  longue  barro  ciue  Ton  appollo  Pambon." 
— TJtJtcenot,  v.  16*2.  (This  fl|)elling  recurs 
throughout  a  chapter  describing  palankins, 
though  elsewhen^  the  traveller  writes 
hambou.) 

1673.— "A  Bambo,  which  is  a  long  hollow 
cane." — Fnfrr,  34. 

1727.— "The  City  (Ava)  tho*  great  and 
populous,  is  only  built  of  Bamboa  canes." 
— A .  Hamitton,  ii.  47. 

1855. — "When  I  speak  of  bamboo  huts, 
I  mean  to  say  that  post  and  walls,  wall- 
plates  and  rafters,  floor  and  thatch  and  the 
withes  that  bind  them,  are  all  of  bamboo. 
In  fact  it  might  almost  be  said  that  among 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations  the  staff  of  life  is 
n  Bamboo.  Scaffolding  and  ladders,  land- 
ing-jetties, fishing  apparatus,  irrigation- 
wheels  and  scoops,  oars,  masts  and  yards, 


tpaan  and  arrows,  hate  and  helmets,  bow, 
bowstrinff  and  quiyer,  oil-eana,  water-ttoupe 
and  ooonng-pots,  jripe^ticks,  oooduits, 
olothee-boxes,  pan-bozee,  dinner -tmys. 
pickles,  preserves,  and  melodious  muiioai 
metromenti,  torches,  footballs,  cordage, 
bellows,  mats,  paper,  these  are  but  a  raw 
of  the  articles  that  are  made  from  the 
bamboo." — Yuif,  Mimtm  to  Ava,  p.  158. 
To  these  may  oe  added,  from  a  ooreory 
inspection  of  a  ooUeotioa  in  one  of  tb^ 
museums  at  Kew,  combs,  mugs,  sun-blinds, 
oa^ee,  grotesque  carvings,  brushes,  fans, 
shirts,  sails,  teapots,  pipes  and  harps. 

BanibfXM  are  sometimes  popularly 
distinmiished  (after  a  native  idiom) 
as  male  and  female ;  the  latter  em- 
bracing all  the  common  species  with 
hollow  stems,  the  former  title  being 
applied  to  a  certain  kind  (in  fact,  a  sp. 
of  a  distinct  genus,  Dendrocalamu$ 
tirietus)^  which  has  a  solid  or  nearly 
solid  core,  and  is  much  used  for 
bludgeons  (see  LATTBE)  and  spear- 
shafts.  It  IS  jremarkable  that  this- 
po])ular  distinction  by  sex  was  known 
to  Ctesias  (c.  ao.  400)  who  says  that 
the  Indian  reeds  were  di\ided  into 
male  and  female,  the  male  having  no 

One  of  the  present  writers  has  seen 
(and  partaken  of)  rice  cooked  in  a  joint 
of  liamboo,  among  the  Khyena,  a  hill- 
peoi>le  of  Arakan.  And  Mr  Mark- 
nam  mentions  the  same  practice  as 
prevalent  among  the  Chunchos  and 
savaffe  alK)rigine8  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes  (/.  K  Geog.  Soc.  xxv. 
156).  An  endeavour  was  made  in 
Pegu  in  1855  to  procure  the  lai^t 
obtainable  bamlxx).  It  was  a  little 
over  10  inches  in  diameter.  But 
Clusius  states  that  he  had  seen  two 
great  specimens  in  the  University  at 
Ley  den,  30  feet  long  and  from  14  to  16 
inches  in  diameter.  And  £.  Haeckel, 
in  his  ViHt  to  Ceylon  (1882X  speaks 
of  l)amboo-8tems  at  Peridenia,  "each 
fi-om  a  foot  to  two  feet  thick." 
We  can  oV)tain  no  corroboration  of 
anything  approaching  2  feet. — [See 
Gray's  note  on  Pyrardy  Hak. 
i.  330.] 


BAMO,  n.p.  Burm 
Manmaw;  in  Chinese 
market.*  A  town 
Irawadi,  where  one  of 
from  China  abuts  on 
carded  as  the  early 
Karens.  [{McMdKon^ 
Qoidtn    CK«T.^\^^^ 


.  Bha-maw^  Shan 
Sin-Kaiy  *New- 
on  the  upper 
the  chief  routes 
that  river ;  re- 
home    of    the 
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1879.— ''I  shall  never  foif^et  mv  flnt 
night  here  (on  the  CkxxM  lalands).  Am  soon 
a»  the  Sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  moon 
riflen,  thouMinds  upon  thousands  of  rats,  in 
ffize  otiual  to  a  bandiooot.  appeared.  — 
Poiiotj  Sport  in  B,  Burmak,  «c.,  ii.  14. 

1880.— ''They  (wild  dogs  in  Queensland) 
hunted  Kangaroo  when  in  numbers  .... 
but  usually  preferred  smaller  and  more 
eoHily  obtained  prey,  as  rats,  bftudiooott, 
and  'poesums." — BladwootTt  Mag,^  Jun.^ 
p.  65. 

[1880.— "In  England  the  Collector  is  to 
be  found  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Bandiooot 
C\uh.*"—Attengh-Maclayf  Ttoenty-one  Day*, 
87.] 

BANDIOOT,  fl.  Tbe  colloc^uial 
iiaine  in  S.  India  of  the  fniit  of 
Hibuexis  esnileniusy  Tamil  vendai-khtU, 
i.e.  \mripe  fruit  of  tbe  vendaif  called 
in  H.  bhendi.     See  BENDY. 

• 

BANDO!  H.  imperative  hdndhoy 
*tie  or  make  fast.*  "This  and  prob- 
ably other  Indian  words  have  been 
naturalised  in  the  docks  on  the  Thames 
fre(|uented  by  Lascar  crews.  I  have 
heard  a  London  lighter-man,  in  the 
Victoria  Docks,  throw  a  rope  ashore 
t/>  another  Londoner,  calnng  out, 
Bando !  "—{M.-Gen.  Keatinge.) 

BANDY,  s.  A  carriage,  bullock - 
carriage,  huggy,  or  cart.  This  word 
is  usual  in  Ijotn  the  S.  and  W.  Presi- 
dencies, but  is  unknown  in  Bengal, 
and  in  the  N.W.P.  It  is  the  Tamil 
vandi^  Telug.  handi^  *a  cart  or  vehicle.' 
The  word,  as  hend%  is  also  used  in 
Java.  FMr  Skeat  writes — "Klinkert 
lijus  Mai.  hend%  'a  chaise  or  caleche,* 
but  I  have  not  heard  the  word  in 
standard  Malay,  though  Clifford  and 
Swett.  have  hendu^  *a  kind  of  sedan- 
chair  carriecl  by  men,'  and  the  com- 
moner word  iandu  *a  sedan-chair  or 
litter,'  which  I  have  heard  in  Selangor. 
Wilkinson  says  that  kereta  {i.e.  kreta 
Ixnidi)  is  used  to  signify  any  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  in  Johor."^ 

1791. — **To  be  sold,  an  elegant  new  and 
fashionable  Bandy,  with  copper  panels,  lined 
with  Morocco  leather." — Siadms  CmiritTy 
29th  Sept. 

1800.— "No  wheel-carriages  can  be  used 
in  Canara,  not  even  a  buffalo-bandy." — 
Letter  of  Sir  T,  Munro,  in  Li/f,  i.  243. 

1810. — "  None  but  open  carriages  are  used 
in  Ceylon  ;  we  therefore  went  in  bandies,  or, 
in  plain  English,  gig*." — Maria  OraAaniy  88. 

1826. — "Those  persons  who  have  not 
European  coachmen  have  the  horses  of  their 
..."  bandies '  or  gigs,  led  by  these  men. 


.  .  .  Oigs  and  hackeries  all  go  here  (in 
Ceylon)  by  the  name  of  bandj/^^Hwr 
(ed.  1844),  ii.  152. 

1829. — "  A  mighty  solemn  old  man,  seated 
in  an  open  bandy  (read  6aju<y)  (as  a  gig  with 
a  head  that  has  an  opening  behind  is  called^ 
at  Madras."— J/rm.  of  Cot,  Mountain^  2na 
ed.  84. 

I860.— "  Bullock  bandlM,  covered  with 
cajans  met  us." — TennenVi  CtyUm^  ii.  146. 

1862.—"  At  Coimbatore  1  bought  a  bandy 
or  country  cart  of  the  simplest  construction.  * 
— Markkam't  Peru  and  ItuHOf  398. 

BANG,  BHANG,  s.  H.  hkdna,  the 
dried  leaves  and  small  stalks  of  hemp 
{%.e.  Cannabii  indiea\  used  to  cause 
intoxication,  either  by  smoking,  or 
when  eaten  mixed  up  into  a  sweetmeat 
(see  KAJOON).  HashUh  of  the  AraliB 
is  sul)stantiall^  the  same ;  Bird  wood 
says  it  '*  consists  of  the  tender  tO])6 
of  the  plants  aft^r  flowering."  IBhang 
is  usually  derived  from  Skt.  bhangOy 
M)reaking,'  but  Burton  derives  Iwtli 
it  and  the  Ar.  hanj  from  the  old  Coptic 
Nibanjj  **  meaning  a  preparation  of 
hemp  ;  and  here  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
the  Homeric  Nepenthe.** 

"On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  apply  the 
word  to  the  henbane  yh^oacyamu*  niger)  so 
much  used  in  mediieval  Europe.  The  fUmds 
evidently  means  henbane,  aistinguishing  it 
from  Hashish  al  hardfitky  *  rascal's  grass,  i.e. 
the  herb  Pantagruelion.  .  .  The  use  of  Bhang 
doubtless  dates  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation, 
whose  earliest  social  pleasures  would  be  in-  ^ 
ebriants.  Herodotus  (iv.  c.  75)  shows  the 
Scythians  burning  the  seeds  (leaves  and 
capsules)  in  worship  and  becoming  drunk 
upon  the  fumes,  as  do  the  S.  African  Bush- 
men of  the  present  day." — {Arab,  NighU^ 
i.  65.)] 

1563.— *' The  great  Sultan  Badur  told 
Martim  AfTonzo  de  Souza,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  liking,  and  to  whom  he  told  all  his 
secrets,  that  when  in  the  night  he  had  n 
desire  to  visit  Portugal,  and  tne  Brazil,  and 
Turkey,  and  Arabia,  and  Persia,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  eat  a  little  bangue.  .  .  ." — 
Oarcioy  f.  26. 

1.^78. — "Bangne  is  a  plant  resembling 
hemp,  or  the  Cannabis  of  the  Latins  .  .  . 
the  Arabs  call  this  Bangne  ^Axi*'"  {i,e. 
Hashish).— C.  Aconta,  360^1. 
'  1598. — "They  have  ....  also  many  kinds 
of  Drogues,  as  Amfion,  or  Opium,  Camfora, 
Bangne  and  Sandall  Wood." — Linschottn^ 
lOTTHak.  Soc.  i.  61 ;  also  see  ii.  115]. 

1606. — **0  mais  de  tSpo  estava  cheo  de 
bangne."— (/oKiwa,  93. 

1688. — "  II  se  fit  apporter  vn  petit  cabinet 
d'or  .  .  .  .  dontil  tira  deux  layettes,  et  prit 
dans  Tvne  de  Voffion^  ou  opium,  et  (uuia 
I'autre  du  bengl,  qui  est  vne  certaine  drogue 
ou  poudro,  dont  ils  se  seruent  ^ui  %'«w2*«t V 
la  luxure/'— Matvid*lo,^^T^a,^SK^^^^S*^- 
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1685.—"  I  have  two  sorts  of  the  Bangno, 
which  were  sent  from  two  several  places  of 
the  East  Indies ;  thev  both  differ  much  from 
our  Hemp,  although  they  seem  to  differ 
most  as  to  their  magnitude." — />r.  Haiui 
S/oane  to  Mr.  Ray,  in  Ray*  Corrttmndenc^^ 
1848,  p.  160. 

1678. — "Bang  (a  pleasant  intoxicating 
Seed  mixed  witE  Milk).  .  .  :*—Fryrr,  91. 

1711. — "Bailg  has  likewiiio  its  Vertucf* 
attributed  to  it ;  for  being  used  as  Tea,  it 
inebriates,  or  exhilarates  them  according  to 
the  Quantity  they  take." — Lttrtyrr,  61. 

1727. — "Before  the^  engage  in  a  Fight, 
they  drink  Bang,  which  is  made  of  a  Seed 
like  Hemp-seed,  that  has  an  intoxicating 
Quality."—^.  HamUton,  i.  131. 

1763.— *■  *  Most  of  the  troops,  as  is  customar}* 
during  the  agitations  of  this  festival,  had 
eaten  plentifully  of  bang.  .  .  ." — Omu'^ 
i.  194. 

1784. — ".  .  .  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
use  of  bank,  an  intoxicating  weed  which 
resembles  the  hemp  of  Eurojie,  ...  is 
considered  even  by  the  most  rigid  (Hindoo) 
a  breach  of  the  law."— f/.  Fornirr,  Jvurnfv, 
ed.  1808,  ii.  291. 

1789. — "  A  shop  of  Bang  may  he  kept  with 
a  capita]  of  no  more  than  two  shillings,  or 
one  rupee.  It  is  only  some  mats  stretched 
under  some  tree,  where  the  Bangerat  of  the 
town,  that  is,  the  vilest  of  mankind,  assemble 
to  drink  Bang." — Note  on  Hfir  Mutaqheriny 
iii.  308. 

1868.— 
**  The  Hemp— with  which  we  used  to  hang 
Our  prison  pets,  yon  felon  gang, — 
In  Eastern  climes  produces  Bang, 

Esteemed  a  drug  divine. 
As  Hashish  dressed,  its  magic  powers 
()an  lap  us  in  EHysian  bowers  ; 
But  sweeter  far  our  social  hours. 

O'er  a  flask  of  rosy  wine." 

I^trd  y^acr*, 

BANOED — is  also  lu^ed  as  a  ])arti- 
ciple,  for  *  stimulated  by  hang^^  e.g. 
^hanged  up  to  the  eyes." 

BANQLE,  8.  H.  hangrl  ur  hangri. 
Tlie  original  word  properly  means  a 
ring  of  coloured  glass  woni  on  the 
wrist  by  women ;  [the  churl  of  N. 
India ;]  but  bangle  is  applied  to  any 
native  ring-bracelet,  and  also  to  an 
anklet  or  ring  of  any  kind  worn  on 
the  ankle  or  leg.  Indian  silver  Ixinglcs 
on  the  wrist  liave  recently  come  into 
common  use  among  English  girls. 

1803.— "To  the  cutvxihJ  he  gave  a  heavy 
pair  of  gold  bangles,  of  which  he  consider- 
ably enhanced  the  value  by  putting  them  on 
his  wrists  with  his  own  hands. "^-Journal  of 
Sir  J.  I9ickollt,  in  note  to  Wellington  De- 
tpatekeg,  ed.  1837,  ii.  373. 

1809.— "BanglM,  or  bracelets."— Jfor/a 
iwraham,  13. 


1810.— "Some  wear  ...  a  stout  silver 
ornament  of  the  ring  kind,  called  a  bao||l0, 
or  karrali  [tard]  on  either  wrist."— iriY/mw- 
*»*,  r..V.  i.306. 

1826.—"  I  am  jmid  with  the  silver  banglM 
of  my  enemy,  and  his  «i!«h  Ui  \xH)i,"-—Pnn- 
dtining  JIuri\  27  ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  36J. 

1873.— "Year  after  year  he  found  some 
excuse  for  coming  up  t4>  Sirmoori — now  a 
pro]M)snl  for  a  tax  on  banglM,  now  a  schenio 

{  for  a  new  miKlo  (if  Hindustiini  pronunciation.** 

i  —Tkf  Trnr  RtjuriHer,  i.  24. 

BANGUN,  s.— See  BBINJAUL. 

BANGUR,  s.  Hind,  hangar.  In 
Upjier  India  this  name  is  given  t^i 
the  higher  jmrts  of  the  plain  country 
<m  which  the  t4>wns  stiind — the  older 
alluvium — in  inntradistinction  to  the 
khtltlar  [Khadir]  or  lower  alluvium  ini- 
'  mediattMV  lK)rdering  the  grwit  rivers, 
j  and  forming  the  limit  of  their  inunda- 
tion and  modem  div.igzitions ;  the 
khildnr  having  Wen  cut  out  from  the 
hdngar  by  the  river.  Medlicott  S]»ells 
hhdngar  (Man.  of  Geol.  of  India ^  i.  404). 

BANGY,  BANGH7,  &c.  s.  H.  6a. 
hahgi^  Mahr.  hnj'iglj  Skt.  viJiaftganuIj 
and  vihniigikd. 

a.  A  shoulder-yoke  for  carrying 
loads,  the  yoke  or  Ikiucv  n-sting  on 
the  shoulder,  while  the  lojid  is  apjwr- 

I  tioned  at  either  end  in  two  equal 
weights,  and  p^nerally  hung  hy  cords. 
The  milkmaid's  yoke  is  tlie  nejirest 
ay)proar:h  t«)  a  .survival  of  the  l>anffy- 
statf  in  England.  Also  such  a  yoke 
with  its  jiair  of  Iwskets  or   boxtis. — 

(See  PITABRAH). 

b.  Hence  a  mi'cel  iKxst,  caiTied 
originally  in  this  way,  Wcis  called 
bangy  or  dawk-bangy,  even  when  the 
T)rimitive  mode  of  transjK>rt  had  long 
t>ecome  obsolete.  "A  bangy  ]>arcel'* 
is  a  parcel  received   or  sent   by   such 

IXJSt. 

a. — 

1789.- 
''  But  I'll  give  them  2000,  with  Bhanges 
and  C'^/Z/M, 
With  elephant'*,   camels,    with    hackeries 
and  rfW/Vj»." 

J^itm  of  Simphin  th''  S*^ondy  p.  57. 

1803. — **Wo  take  with  us  indeed,  in  gix 
banghys,  sufficient  changes  of  linen." — 
Ld7Valeatia,  i.  67. 

1810.— "The  bangy- iTo/^aA,  that  is  the 
bearer  who  carries  the  bangy,  supports  the 
l)amboo  on  his  shoulder,  su  as  to  o<]uip>oiso 
the  baskets  8usj)ended  at  each  end." — Wil- 
liaiMon^  V.  M.  i.  323. 
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[1843. — *'  I  engaged  eight  bearers  to  carry 
my  palankeen,  ^adoe  these  I  had  four 
Xtinghj-burdars,  men  who  are  each  obliged 
to  carry  forty  pound  weight,  in  small 
wooden  or  tin  boxes,  called  pdarrah*,** — 
Trair/ler*i  account,  Carey,  Oooa  Old  Day», 
ii.91.1 

b.— 

c.  1844.— "I  will  forward  with  this  bv 
bbangy  dAk  a  copy  of  Capt.  Moresby  s 
Survey  of  the  Red  Sea."— iSir  O.  Arthur,  in 
hvd.  Admin,  of  Lord  EUenhcraugh,  p.  221. 

1873. — "The  officers  of  his  regiment  .  .  . 
subscribed  to  buy  the  young  people  a  set  of 
crockery,  and  a  plated  tea  and  coffee  service 
(got  up  by  dawk  baaghae  ...  at  not 
much  more  than  200  per  cent,  in  advance 
of  the  English  price." — TTit  True  Reformer, 
i.  57. 

BANJO,  s.  Though  tliis  is  a  West- 
and  not  East-Indian  term,  it  niay  be 
worth  while  to  introduce  the  following 
older  form  of  the  word  : 

1764.- 
"  Permit  thy  nlaves  to  lead  the  choral  dance 
To     the     wild     iMLilihaw't     melancholy 
sound." — Orainger,  iv. 

See  also  Davies,  for  example  of  baojore, 
[and  N,J£.D  for  haojor]. 

BANKSHALL,  s.  a.  A  ware- 
house, b.  The  office  of  a  Harbour 
Master  or  otlier  Port  Authority.  In 
the  former  sense  the  word  Is  still  used 
in  S.  India ;  in  Bengal  the  latter  is 
the  only  sense  recognised,  at  least 
among  Anglo-Indians ;  in  Northern 
India  the  word  is  not  in  use.  As  the 
Calcutta  office  stands  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Hoc^ly,  the  name  is,  we  believe, 
often  accepted  as  having  some  in- 
definite reference  to  this  position. 
And  in  a  late  work  w^e  find  a  positive 
and  plausible,  but  entirely  unfounded, 
explanation  of  this  kind,  which  we 
<[uote  below.  In  Java  the  word  has 
a  specific  application  to  the  open  hall 
of  audience,  supported  by  wooden 
pillars  without  walls,  which  forms 
j>art  of  every  princely  residence.  The 
word  is  used  in  Sea  Hindustani,  in 
the  forms  bansdr,  and  hangsdl  for  a 
'  store-room '  (Roebuck). 

Bankshall  is  in  fact  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  words  taken  up  by  foreign 
tmders  in  India.  And  its  use  not 
only  by  Correa  (c.  1661)  but  by  Kinc 
John  (1524),  with  the  regularly-formea 
Portuguese  plural  of  woras  in  -ai,  shows 
how  early  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Portuguese.    Indeed,  Coixea  does  not 


even  explain  it,  as  is  his  usual  practice 
with  Indian  terms. 

More  than  one  serious  e^rmology 
has  been  suggested  : — (1).  (Jrawfura 
takes  it  to  be  the  Mala^  word  banoMl^ 
defined  W  him  in  his  Malay  Diet, 
thus  :  **  (J.)  A  shed  ;  a  storehouse  ;  a 
workshop ;  a  porch ;  a  covered  pas^ 
sace''  (see  J,  Ind.  Archip.  iv.  182). 
[Mr  Skeat  adds  that  it  also  means  in 
Malay  *half-husked  paddy,' and  *  fallen 
timber,  of  which  the  outer  layer  has 
rotted  and  only  the  core  remain8.n 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  Miday  word, 
though  marked  by  Crawfurd  ("J.") 
as  Javanese  in  orimn,  is  a  corruption 
of  one  of  the  two  following  : 

(2)  Beng.  bankamikky  from  Skt.  banik 
or  vanikj  Hrade,'  and  milay  *a  h^Jl.' 
This  is  Wilson's  etymolo^. 

(3).  Skt.  hhdndaidla,  Canar.  hhan- 
daidUj  Malayal.  pdndUdla,  Tarn,  panda- 
Mai  or  pandakaidlai,  *a  stoi^ouse 
or  magazine.' 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  last  is  the  original  word ;  the 
prevalence  of  the  second  in  S.  India 
IS  an  argument  in  its  favour  ;  and  the 
substitution  of  g  for  d  would  be  in 
accordance  with  a  phonetic  practice  of 
not  uncommon  occurrence. 

a.— 

c.  1345.— "For  the  bandar  there  is  in 
every  island  (of  the  Maldives)  a  wooden 
building,  which  they  call  bi^Janfir  [evi- 
dently for  banjafdr,  i.e.  Arabic  spellinff  for 
hanga§&r\  where  the  Governor  .  .  .  c^lecte 
all  the  goods,  and  there  sells  or  barters 
them." — Ibn  Batuta,  iv.  120. 

[1520.— "CoUected  in  his  bamnsal"  (in 
the  Maldives). — Doc.  da  Torredo  Tombo, 
p.  452.] 

1524. — A  grant  from  K.  John  to  the  City 
of  Goo,  says:  "that  henceforward  even 
if  no  market  rent  in  the  city  is  collected 
from  the  bacaote.  viz.  those  at  which  ar« 
sold  honey,  oil,  butter,  betre  {i.e.  betelV, 
spices,  and  cloths,  for  permission  to  sell 
such  things  in  the  said  bacacit,  it  is  our 
pleasure  that  they  shall  sell  them  freely." 
A  note  says :  "  Apparently  the  word  should 
be  bacafoes,  or  hancacaes,  or  hangactus, 
which  then  signified  any  place  to  sell  thmn, 
but  now  particularly  a  wooden  house]^— 
Archio.  Portug.  Or.,  Fasc.  ii.  43. 

1561.—"  ...  in  the  benga^aes,  in  which 
stand  the  goods  ready  for  shipment." — 
Correa,  Lendiu,  i.  2,  260. 

1610. — The  form  and  use  of  the  word  have 
led  P.  Teixeira  into  a  curious  confusion  (as 
it  would  seem)  when,  speaking  of  foreigners 
at  Ormus,  he  says:  "hay  muchos  gentiles, 
Baneanes  [see  BANYAN],  BangpjnWv.  ^ 
Cambayatya"— ^Vi«t«  \Xsa  ^w^  V^^Sfibam 
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probably  repreients  Banga/^Sf  i.e.  Bengilis 
{Rel,  de  HarmiUj  18). 

o.  1610. — "  Le  facteur  du  Roy  chrestien 
des  Maldiaes  tenoit  sa  banqiiMalle  oa 
plustost  collier,  but  le  bord  de  la  mer  en 
ride  de  Mal€.  "—Pynmi  <U  Laval,  ed.  1679, 
i.  65 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  85 ;  also  nee  i.  267]. 

1618.--" The  other  aetUement  of  Yler 
.  .  .  with  houaes  of  wood  thatched  extends 
...  to  the  fieldfl  of  Tanjonpacer,  where 
there  ia  a  hftngml  or  sentry's  house  without 
other  defense.  — (Jodinko  de  Ertdia,  6. 

1623.— "Bangnl,  a  shed  (or  bamy,  or 
often  also  a  roof  without  walls  to  sit  under, 
sheltered  from  the  rain  or  fsaiiJ'*—Oa»par 
Witf^ns,  Voeahularivm,  kc,^  ins'  Graven- 
haage  ;  repr.  Batavia,  1706. 

1734-5.—'*  Paid  the  i^«t«v«>«>ii  Merchants 
for  the  house  poles,  country  raapen,  &c., 
necessary  for  housebuilding." — In  Whaler. 
iii.  148. 

1748.— '*  A  little  below  the  town  of  Wami)o 
.  .  .  These  people  {compradortt)  build  a  houiio 
for  each  ship.  .  .  .  They  are  called  by  U8 
bankiaUf .  in  these  we  deposit  the  rigging 
and  yards  of  the  vessel,  chests,  water-casks, 
and  every  thing  that  incommodes  us  aboard." 

and 

this 

Canton 

Kiver  was  known  as  ^"W^"  Island. 

1750-52.— "One  of  the  first  things  on 
arriving  here  (Canton  River)  is  to  procure  a 
^H*^hfVll,  that  is,  a  great  house,  con- 
structed of  bamboo  and  mats  ...  in  which 
the  stores  of  the  ship  are  laid  up." — A 
VoHOjgt,  &;c.,  by  Olof  Toreen  ...  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  Dr  Linnniu»,  Tram*!,  by  J.  R. 


ana  every  ining  inai  incommoaes  us  aouara. 
— A    Votfagt  to  th^,  E.   IndifM  in  1747  and 
1748  (17*62),  p.  294.     It  appears  from  thit 
book  (p.   118)    that   the    place   in   Cantoc 


wi.  ny 
,  1771. 


Forster  (with  Osbeck's  Voyage) 

1783. — "These  people  (6'Ah/»Vm,  &;c.,  from 
India,  at  Achin)  ...  on  their  arrival  im- 
mediately buila,  by  contract  with  the 
natives,  houses  of  bamboo,  like  what  in 
China  at  Wampo  is  called  li*tilrttlia]l^  very 
regiilar,  on  a  convenient  s|x)t  close  to  the 
river." — Fitrrfft,  V.  to  Jferffiti,  41. 

1788.— "BanksanlB— Storehouses  for  de- 
positing ships'  stores  in,  while  the  MhiiM  are 
unlading  and  refitting." — JndUm  VotaJlt. 
(Stockdale). 

1813.— "The  East  India  Comfiany  for 
seventy  years  had  a  large  frRnlnfftiil,  or 
warehouse,  at  Mirzoe,  for  the  reception  of 
the  pepper  and  sandalwood  purchased  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Mysore  Rajah." — 
Farltrjtj  Or.  Mem.  iv.  109. 

1817. — "The  b&ngBal  or  mmd^ipo  U  a 
large  open  hall,  supported  by  a  double  row 
of  pillars,  and  covered  ¥dth  shingles,  the 
interior  being  richly  decorated  with  paint 
and  Riding.'  — Rafif*,  Jaca  (2nd  od.),  i.  9^3. 
The  Javanese  use,  as  in  this  passage,  cor- 
responds to  the  meaning  given  in  Jansz, 
Javanese  Diet.:  "Bai^TMd,  Vorstelijke 
Zitplaats  "  (Prince's  Sitting-place). 

b.— 

[1614. — "The  custom  hoase  or  bankull 
at  Masolpatam."— /'oifer,  L^4^»y  ii.  86.] 


1623.^"  And  on  the  Plaoe  by  the  sea 
there  was  the  CHistom-house,  which  the 
PMvians  in  their  language  call  fftl^TifUl,  a 
building  of  no  great  sise,  with  some  oiien 
outer  porticoes."—/',  delta  Valie,  ii.  465. 

1673.—".  .  .  Their  Bank  Sollt,  or 
(histom  House  Keys,  where  they  land,  are 
Two ;  but  mean,  and  shut  only  with  ordinary 
Gates  at  Night.  "-/Vyrr,  27. 

1683.— "I  came  ashore  in  Capt.  itoyer's 
Pinnace  U>  ye  Bankihall,  nltout  7  miles 
from  Ballasuro."— if<v/^«v,  l>iar»i,  Feb.  2; 
[Hak,  Soc.  i.  65]. 

1687.— "The  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  etc., 
do  humbly  retjuest  the  Honourable  President 
and  Council  would  please  t4)  grant  and 
assign  over  to  the  Cor|K>ration  the  iMtty 
dues  of  BankMll  Tolls."- In  Wherl^,  \.  207. 

1727.— "  Alx>ve  it  is  the  />M/rA  Bankihall, 
11  Place  where  their  ShifM  ride  when  they 
cannot  get  further  up  for  the  too  swin 
Currents."— .^.  HamiltoH,  ii.  6. 

1789. — "And  that  no  one  nwiy  plead 
ignorance  of  this  order,  it  i«  hereby  dirtxrted 
that  it  lie  placed  constantly  in  view  at  the 
BanlnihaU  in  the  English  and  ctjuntry 
liinguflges."--/V»W.  wjai'njtt  Shrr-Tnidlng  in 
S^ton-KtirTy  ii.  5. 

1878.— "The  term  ' Bankioll '  has  always 
l)een  a  puzzle  to  the  English  in  India.  It  is 
liorrowed  from  the  Dutch.  The  *Soir  is 
the  Dutch  or  Danish  *Zoll.'  the  English 
*Toll.'  The  BanksoU  was  then  the  place 
on  the  '  bank  '  where  all  tolls  or  dutias  were 
levied  on  landing  giKxts." — Taffufif^  Wheeler ^ 
Early  Reconh  of  H.  litdia,  1%.  (Quite 
erroneous,  as  alrojidy  stiid  ;  und  Znll  is  not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAli,     ii.p.       Th<>     ))rovince 

which  forms  tlie  western  extivmity  of 

Java,    i>roi>erly    Bdntai}.     [Mr    Skeiit 

gives   VumUiv,  ( -rawfurfi,  Bftnhhi.]     It 

j  formed    an    iudej>encleiit   kingdom   at 

I  the    )»eginning    of  the    17th    eentury, 

and   then  ])nKlii('ed  miK^li  j)ej)i>er  (no 

I  longer  grown),  which  caused  it  to  l)e 

greatly  frequented  liy  Euro]H*an  traders. 

An    Knglisli   factory   wius    established 

herein  1603,  and  continued  till  1682, 

when  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  exj>elling 

us  as  interloi)ers. 

[1615. — "They  wore  all  valued  in  my 
invoice  at  Ban t>ail . "— Fost'-r,  I^tterit,  iv.  93. J 

1727.— "The    only    Product   of    Bantam 
is   Pepper,    wherein  it    alxmnds    so    much, 
that    they    can    export    10,000    Tuns     jxjr 
j  annum." — A.  Hamilton^  ii.  1*27. 


BANTAM  FOWLS, 


Accordiiu 


iSAMTAM  rOWljS,  s.  A(  cording 
to  Crawfunl,  the  dwarf  jxniltry  which 
we  call  by  this  name  were  imported 
from  Japan,  and  receivexi  tlie  name 
"not  from  the  place  that  produced 
them,    but    from    that     where     our 
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on  erery  Sabbath  Day,  and  on  erery  day 
when  they  exerciM,  weare  English  apjMurel ; 
in  renpect  the  garbe  is  moit  beooimng  as 
Sooldierv,  and  oorreepondent  to  their  profee- 
mon,*'^Sir  W,  Langkonu*$  SUvudimg  Ordtr, 
in  Wheeler,  iii.  426. 

1781.— **  The  Ensign  (aa  it  proTed,  for  his 
first  appearance,  being  undressed  and  in  his 
baayoii  ooat,  I  did  not  know  him)  came  off 
from  his  cot,  and  in  a  ver^  haughty  manner 
cried  out,  'None  of  your  disturuuioe,  (SenUe- 
men.'  "—In  WKefler,  iii.  109. 

1781.— "I  am  an  Old  Stager  in  this 
Country,  baring  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  the 
Year  1786.  .  .  .  Those  were  the  days,  when 
Clentlemen  studied  Ktuf  instead  of  Fa$hwn. ; 
when  eren  the  Hon.  Members  of  the  Council 
met  in  BaasriB  Shirts,  Long  Draw«n  (q>v>)f 
and  Conjee  (CSoDgM)  caps ;  with  a  Case  Bottle 
of  good  old  Arrack,  and  a  Gouglet  of  Water 

E*    ed  on  the  Table,  which  the  Secretary 
Ikilful  Hand)  frequently  converted  into 
ch  .  .  .  "—Letter  from  A%  (M  Country 
Captain^  in  India  Gazette,  Feb.  24th. 

[1773.— In  a  letter  from  Horace  Walpole 
to  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  dated 
April  90th,  1773  {CuHnltiaham**  ed.,  v.  459) 
he  describes  a  ball  at  Lord  Stanley's,  at 
which  two  of  the  dancers,  Mr.  Storer  and 
Miss  Wrottesley,  were  dressed  *'in  haniani 
with  furs,  for  winter,  cock  and  hen."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  further  details 
of  these  garments,  which  were,  it  may  be 
hoped,  different  from  the  modem  Bansrail.] 

1810. — "  ...  an  undershirt,  commonly 
celled  a  banian. "—H7//mmwM,  F.Jf.  i.  19. 

(3)  BANYAN,  s.  See  BANYAN- 
TREE. 

BANYAN-DAY,  M.  This  is  sea- 
slang  for  a  jour  maigre,  or  a  day  on 
whicn  no  ration  of  meat  was  allowed  ; 
when  (as  one  of  our  quotations  a1x)ve 
exi>resses  it)  the  crew  nad  "  to  oljserve 
the  Law  of  Pythagoras." 

1690.— "Of  thiH  {Kitrhtry  or  Kedgeree, 
<l.v.)  the  Kuropeah  Sailors  feed  in  these  parts 
once  or  twice  a  Week,  and  arc  furcd  at 
those  times  to  a  Pagan  Abstinence  from 
Flesh,  which  creates  in  them  a  perfect  Dis- 
like and  utter  Detestation  to  those  l>«tt«i«ii 
Days,  as  thev  commonly  call  them." — 
Onngton,  310,  311. 

BANYAN-FIGHT,  s.    Thus: 

1690.— "This  Tongue  Tempest  is  termed 
there  a  Bannimn-F^t,  for  it  never  rises 
to  blows  or  bloodshed."— Of/«.7ton,  275.  Sir 
(t.  Bird  wood  tells  us  that  this  is  a  phrase 
still  current  in  Bombay. 

BANYAN-TBEE  also  ellii)tically 

Banyan,    s. .    The    Indian    Fi^-Tree 

(F%c\L$  Indica^  or  Fictu  bengalengis,  L.\ 

called  in  H.  har  [or  hargat^  the  latter 

E 


the  ^^BourgadB"  of  Bemier  (ed.  Ckm- 
daJbUy  p.  309).]  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  popularly  on 
a  famous  tree  of  this  species  growing 
near  (lomliroon  (q.v.X  under  which  the 
Banyam  or  Hindu  traders  settled  at 
that  port,  had  built  a  little  pagoda. 
So  says  Tavemier  below.  This 
original  Banyan^'ne  is  described  by 
P.  della  Valle  (il  453),  and  by 
Valentijn  (v.  202).  P.  della  VaUe's 
account  (1622)  is  extremely  interesting, 
but  too  long  for  quotation.  He  calls 
it  by  the  Persian  name,  UU,  The  tree 
still  stood,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
English  factory,  in  1758,  when  it  was 
visited  by  Ives,  who  auotes  TickelFs 
verses  given  l)elow.  [Also  see  CUBSEB 
BUBB.] 

c.  A.D.  70. — '*  First  and  foremost,  there  is 
a  Fig-tree  there  (in  India)  which  beareth 
Tery  small  and  slender  figges.  The  propertie 
of  this  Tree,  is  to  plant  and  set  it  selfe  with- 
out mans  helpe.  For  it  spreadeth  out  with 
mighUe  armm,  and  the  lowest  water-boughee 
unaemeath,  do  bend  so  downeward  to  the 
▼ery  earth,  that  they  touch  it  againe,  and 
lie  upon  it :  whereby,  within  one  years  space 
they  will  take  fast  rcx>t  in  the  ground,  and 

Sit  foorth  a  new  Spring  round  about  the 
other-tree:  so  as  these  braunches,  thus 
g^wing,  seeme  like  a  traile  or  bolder  of 
arbours  most  curiously  and  artificially  made,'* 
&c. — PUnies  Nat,  Historic,  by  I'hilemon 
Hoffand,  i.  360. 

1624.— 

** .  .  .  The  ^foodly  bole  being  got 
To  certain  cubits'  height,  from  erery  side 
The  boughs  decline,   which,  taking  root 

afresh, 
Spring  up  new  boles,  and  these  spring 

new,  and  newer, 
Till  the  whole  tree  become  a  porticus, 
Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receive 
A  numerous  troop." 

Ben  Jonson,  Xei>tunes  Trium})h. 

c.  1660. — "Get  Arbre  estoit  de  mdmo 
ospece  (jue  celuy  qui  est  a  une  lieue  du 
Bander,  et  qui  passe  pour  une  merveille ; 
mais  dans  les  Inaes  il  y  en  a  quantity.  Les 
Persans  rapi)ellent  Lut,  les  Portugais  Arber 
<U  Keys,  ot  les  Francais  rArtare  dM  Bani- 
anM ;  parce  que  les  Banianes  ont  fait  b&tir 
dessous  une  Pagode  avec  un  carvansera 
acoompagn^  de  plusieurs  petits  ^tangs  pour 
se  laver. ' — Tavfrnier,  V,  de  IWsf,  liv.  v. 
ch.  23.    [Also  see  ed.  Bali,  ii.  198.] 

c.  1650.— "Near  to  the  City  of  Ormu*  was 
a  Bannlans  tree,  being  the  only  tree  that 
grew  in  the  Island."— 7Yttw»t>r,  Eng.  Tr.  i. 

c.   1666. — "Nous  vimes  h  cent  ou  cent 
cinquante  pas  de  oe  jardin,  I'arbre  War  dans 
toute  son  etenduS.    On  Tappelle  aussi  j^er 
et  arbrs  des  Baniani,  et  arbre  d^s  racing 
.  .  .  ."— rAiftYWo/,  V.  76. 
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1667.— 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  re- 

nown  a  \ 
But  such  BB  at  this  day,  to  Indiana  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  anna 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the 

ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 

grow 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  edioing  walks  be- 
tween." ParadiM  Lost,  ix.  1101. 

[Warton  points  out  that  Milton  must  have 
had  in  view  a  description  of  the  Banyan- 
tree  in  Gerard's  Herbal  under  the  heading 
"of  the  arched  Indian  fig-tree."] 

1672.— "JEojheanf  of  Sural  two  Courses, 
i.€.  a  League,  we  pitched  our  Tent  under 
a  Tree  that  besides  its  Leafs,  the  Branches 
bear  its  own  Roots,  therefore  called  by  the 
Portuaals,  Arbor  de  Raiz;  For  the  Adora- 
tion toe  Banyans  pay  it,  the  Banyan-TrM." 
—Fryer,  105. 

1691.— **  About  a  (Dutch)  mile  from 
Gamron  .  .  .  stands  a  tree,  heretofore 
described  by  Mandelalo  and  others.  .  .  . 
Beside  this  tree  is  an  idol  temple  where  the 
BugnaM    do    their    worship." — ValentiJH, 

1717.- 
"  The  fair  descendants  of  thy  sacred  bed 
Wide-branching  o'er  the  ^¥estem  World 

shall  spread. 
Like  the  fam'd  ^«<**«  Tn9,  whose  pliant 

shoot 
To  earthward  bending  of  itself  takes  rooL 
Till  like  their  mother  plant  ten  thousand 

stand 
In  verdant  arches  on  the  fertile  land  ; 
Beneath   her   shade    the  tawny  Indians 

rove, 
Or  hunt  at  large  through  the  wide-echoing 

gpove." 

Tickell,     Epistle    from    a    Lady    in 
England  to  a  Lady  in  Avignon, 

1726. — *'0n  the  north  side  of  the  city 
(Surat)  is  there  an  uncommonly  great  Pichar 
or  Waringin*  tree.  .  .  The  Portuguese  call 
this  tree  Albero  de  lais,  i.e.  Root-tree.  .  .  . 
Under  it  is  a  small  chapel  built  by  a  Benyan. 
.  .  .  Day  and  night  lamps  are  au^ht  there, 
and  BiOjaiUl  constantly  come  in  pilgrimage, 
to  offer  their  prayers,  to  this  saint.— 
VaUntijn,  iv.  14d. 

1771.—**.  .  .  being  employed  to  con- 
struct a  military  work  at  the  fort  of  Trip- 
lasore  (afterwards  called  Marsden's  Bastion) 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  a  banyan-tree 
which  so  incensed  the  brahmans  of  that 
place,  that  they  found  means  to  poison 
nim"  {i,e.  Thcxnas  Biarsden  of  the  Biadras 
Engineers). — Mem.  of  W,  Marsden,  7-8. 

1809. — '*  Their  on-eatest  enemy  {i.e.  of  the 
buildinp;8)  is  the  Banyan-Tree."— I<f.  Va- 
leniia,  i.  396. 

*  Wtkrim^n  is  the  Javanese  name  of  a  « p.  kindred 
^■*   fiwu  6cii>aiiiiiia,  L. 
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1810.— 

In  the  midst  an  aged  ^^***»*  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  siffht  to  see 

That  venerable  tree. 
For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 
Fifty  straight   columns    propt   its    lofty 

head ; 
And  many  a  long  depending  shoot, 

Seelung  to  strike  its  root, 
Straight  like  a  plummet  grew  towards  the 

ground, 
Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  croHt 

their  way. 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,   round  and 

round, 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild   ocHitortion 

wound ; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with 

sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung ; 
Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were 

hung 
like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted 

height." 

Southey,  Curse  of  Kekama,  xiii.  51. 
[Southey  takes  his  account  from 
WUtiammm,  Orient  Field  Sports, 
ii.  113.] 

1821.— 
*'  Des  t*»i*i*w  touffus,  par  les  brames ador6<, 

Depuis  longtemps  la  langueur  nous  im- 
plore, 

Courb^  par  le  midi,   dont   I'ardeur    les 
d^vore, 

lis   ^tendent   vers    nous    leurs    rameaux 
alt^r€e." 

Casimir  Defavigne,  Le  Paria,  iii.  6. 

A  note  of  the  publishers  on  the  preceding 
passage,  in  the  edition  of  1855,  is  diverting : 

**  Un  Joumaliste  allemand  a  accuatf  M. 
Casimir  Delavigne  d 'avoir  pris  pour  un  arbre 
une  secte  religieuse  de  I'lnde.  ..."  The 
German  journalist  was  wrong  here,  but  he 
miffht  have  found  plenty  of  matter  fur 
ridicule  in  the  play.  Thus  the  Brahmina 
(men)  are  Aiebar  (!),  Idamore  (!!),  and 
Empsael  (!!!);  their  women  Niala  (?),  Zaide 
(!),  and  Jr«r2a(!!). 

1825. — *'Near  this  village  was  the  finoMt 
banyan-tree  which  I  had  ever  seen,  literally 
a  grove  rising  from  a  single  primary  stent, 
whose  massive  secondary  trunks,  with  their 
straightness,     orderly     arrangement,     and 
evident  connexion  with  the  parent  Htook, 
gave  the  general  effect  of  a  vaat  vugetablr 
organ.     Tne  first  impresirion  which   I   fel 
on  coming  under  its  shade  was,   *What 
noble   place  of    worship  ! ' " — Heber^    ii.   P 
(ed.  1844). 

1834.— "Cast  forth  thy    word    into    ' 
everliving,   everworking  universe ;    it 
seed-^rain  that  cannot  die ;  unnoticed 
day,  it  will  be  found  fiourishing  as  a  bans 
grove — (perhaps  alas !  as  a  hemlock  fo* 
after  a  thousand  years." — Siirtur  Jifsar^ 

1856.— 
"...  its  pendant  branches,  rooting 

air. 
Yearn  to  the  parent  earth  and  gn 

fast. 
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Grow  up  huge  stems  again,  which  shoot- 
ing forth 
In  massy  branches,  these  M^ain  despatch 
Their  drooping  heralds,  tilia  labyrinth 
Of  root  and  stem  and  branch  commingling, 

forms 
A  great  cathedral,  aisled  and  choired  in 
wood." 

Tke  Banyan  Tree,  a  Poem. 

1865.—  '*  A  family  tends  to  multiply  fami- 
lies around  it,  till  it  becomes  the  centre  of  a 
tribe,  just  as  the  banyan  tends  to  surround 
itself  with  a  forest  of  its  own  offspring." — 
Maeletinanj  Primitive  Marriage,  269. 

1878. — *'.  .  .  des  banyana  soutenus  par 
des  raoines  afiriennes  et  dont  lee  branones 
tombantes  engendrent  en  touohant  terre  des 
sujets  nouveaiu." — Rev,  des  Deux  Mondett 
Oct  15,  p.  882. 

BARASINHA,  a.  Tlie  H.  name  of 
the  widely-spread  Cervus  WeUlichiij 
Ciivier.  This  H.  name  (*12-horn') 
is  no  doubt  taken  from  the  number 
of  tines  beins  approximately  twelve. 
Tlie  name  is  also  applied  by  sportsmen 
in  Bengal  to  the  Rucervus  DuvauceUii^ 
or  Swamv-Deer.  [See  Blanfordj  Mdmm, 
538  8eqq!\. 

[1875.— *' I  know  of  no  flesh  equal  to  that 
of  the  ibex ;  and  the  navoy  a  species  of 
gigantic  antelope  of  Chinese  Tibet,  with  the 
DaXTaHringh,  a  red  deer  of  Kashmir,  are 
nearly  equally  good." — WUdon,  Abode  of 
SnoWy  91  .J 

[BABBEB'S  BBIDGE,  n.p.  This 
is  a  curious  native  corruption  of  an 
English  name.  The  bridge  in  Madras, 
known  as  Baxber's  Bridge,  was  built  bv 
an  engineer  named  Hamilton.  This 
was  turned  by  the  natives  into  AmbtUon, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  name  AmhiUon 
was  identified  with  the  Tamil  ambattan^ 
*l)arl>er,'  and  so  it  came  to  be  called 
Barber^ 8  Bridge. — See  Le  Fanu,  Man. 
of  the  Salem  IHd.  ii.  169,  note.] 

BABBIGAN,  s.  This  term  of 
mediaeval  fortification  is  derived  bv 
Littr(^  and  by  Marcel  De^ic,  from  Ar. 
barbakhy  which  means  a  sewer-pipe  or 
water-pipe.  And  one  of  the  meanings 
given  by  Littri^  is,  "une  ouverture 
Tongue  et  <5troite  pour  I'^ulement 
des  eaux."  Apart  from  the  possible, 
but  untraced,  nistory  which  this  al- 
leged meaning  may  involve,  it  seems 
probable,  considering  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  the  word  as  *  an  outwork  before 
a  gate,'  that  it  is  from  Ar.  P.  bdb-khdnaj 
*  gate-house.'  This  etymology  was  sug- 
gested in  print  about  60  years  ago  by  one 


of  the  present  writers,*  and  confirmed 
to  his  mind  some  years  later,  when  in 

Sing  through  the  native  town  of 
kwnpore,  not  long  before  the  Mutiny, 
he  saw  a  brand-new  double-towered 
gateway,  or  cate-house,  on  the  face 
of  which  was  tne  inscription  in  Persian 
characters :  "  Bdb-Khdna-i-'M.ahommed 
Bakhsh,''  or  whatever  was  his  name, 
%,€.  ''The  BarUcan  of  Mahommed 
Bakhdi,"  [The  N.E.D.  sumests  P. 
barbar-khdnahf  'house  on  the  wall,' 
it  l>ein^  difficult  to  derive  the  Romanic 
forms  in  bar-  from  bdb-khdfUL] 

The  editor  of  the  Chron.  of  IC.  James 
of  Aragon  (1833,  p.  423)  says  that 
barbacana  in  Spain  means  a  second, 
outermost  and  lower  wall ;  %,$.  a  fauase- 
braye.  And  this  agrees  with  facts  in 
that  work,  and  with  the  definition  in 
Cobamivias ;  but  not  at  all  with 
Joinville's  use,  nor  with  V.-le-Duc*s 
explanation. 

c.  1250. — **Tuit  le  baron  .  .  s'aoordereni 
que  en  un  tertre  .  .  .  f  ^ist  Ten  une  f  orteresse 

?[ui  fust  bien  gamie  de  g^nt,  si  qui  se  li  Tur 
esoient  saillies  .  .  cell  tore  fust  einsi  come 
barbacana  (orig.  *mtan  antemumle*)  de 
I'oete."— The  Med.  Fr.  tr.  of  William  of 
Tyre,  ed.  Paul  Paris,  i.  158. 

c.  1270. — **.  .  .  on  condition  of  his  at  once 
putting  mo  in  possession  of  the  albarrana 
tower  .  .  .  and  should  besides  make  his 
Saracens  construct  a  barbaoana  round  the 
tower." — Jam^jt  of  Aragon,  as  above. 

1809. — "  Pour  rec^uerre  sa  gent  plus  saure- 
ment,  fist  le  roys  faire  une  iMurbaqnane  de- 
vant  le  pont  qui  estoit  entre  nos  dous  os,  en 
tel  mamere  que  Ton  pooit  entrer  de  dous  pars 
on  la  bartMuinane  2k  cheYa,l."—JoinvUle, 
p.   162. 

1552. — "Louren^o  de  Brito  ordered  an 
intrenchment  of  great  strength  to  be  dug,  in 
the  fashion  of  a  barbican  (barbact)  outside 
the  wall  of  the  fort ...  on  account  of  a  well, 
a  stone-cast  distant.  .  .  " — Banvs,  II.  i.  5. 

c.  1870. — **  Barbacane.  Defense  ezt^rieure 
prot^eant  une  entree,  et  permettant  de 
r^unir  un  assez  grand  nombre  d'hommes 
pour  disposer  des  sorties  ou  prot^ger  une 
retraite.  —  rio//rt-/f-Z>Mr,  ff.  d'une  Forte- 
resve,  361. 

BABBIBBS,  s.  This  is  a  term 
which  was  formerly  very  current  in 
the  E&st,  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
paralysis,  often  occasioned  by  exposure 
to  chills.  It  Ijegan  with  numbness 
and  imperfect  command  of  the  power 
of  movement,  sometimes  also  affecting 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  power  of 

*  In  a  Glossaiv  of  Military  Terms,  appended  tA 
FvrtijUxUion  f&r  OJfUxn  •/  tKt  Atw%  a«fgi  ^<«A«rAX»  ^ 
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articulation,   and    ofUn    followed   by  Rupee).    There  were  in  the  c 

lOBH  of  appetite,  emAciBtioii,  and  deatb.  of    Mohammed    Tughlak    (13S4-1361)  - 

It  has  often  been  identified  with  Boii-  of   Delhi,  aliquot  parts  of  the  tankii, 

iMtl,  and  medical  opinion  seema    to  l}i}kanU,SluiAMnU,Ha*lvt-luinU,lhnit- 

have  come  back  to  the  view  that  the  da-kdaii,  and  StiAnida-kdnit,  repreient' 

two  are/ornu  of  one  disoTder,  though  ing,  aa  the  Fenian  numerals  indicaie, 

this  waa  not  admitted  by  some  older  pieces  of  2,  6,  8,  13,  and  16  kAnir  <ir 

authors    of    the    kat    century.      The  jUalt.     (See  E,  Thomat,  FaOtan   King* 

all^ation  of  Lind   and    others,   that  of  Ddki,  pp.  SlS-219.)     Other  frac- 

the  moet  frequent  subjecta  of  barbieri  tional    pieces    were    added    by    Fim/ 

were    Europeans    of    the   lower   class  Sh&h,    Mohammed's  son  and  suo'easur 

who,  when  in  drink,  went  to  sleep  (see  Id.  276  let/q.  and  quotation  under 

in  the   open   air,   must  be  contTuted  c.  1360,  below).     Some  of  these  ti-rnis 

with  the  general  experience  that  beri-  long  survived,  e.g.  do-kdni  in  localitiwi 

ieri    rarely    attacks    Europeans.     The  of  Western  and  Southern  India,  and  in 

name  now  aeems  obsolete.  West«m  India  in  the  present  case  the 

1678.-"Wliei.c«  follow.  F]u»«.  DK.p.y,  6?"**"'  "  "«  *^"i.  »  vernacnkr  forri. 

Scoiry,  BaiUan  (which  ia  an  snemting  ™    ^he    dvjdtda-hfnt     of     Mohauinicd 

{lie)  Uie  whole  Body,  beiiw  neithsr  *ble  to  Toghlak. 

^^rf'^-™'"''*"^''       «■'  "^«°""  lS30.-"Thou-nd.  of  moo  from  v«ri,„„ 

and  Putnd  Favors  -Fr/^,  88.  quarter^  who  po««Md  thou«u.d»  of  th«« 

1690. — "Anothsr  Dutaiopsr  witli   which  copper  ooioa  .  .  .  now  brought  them  to  the 

the    Enropaoiu  &re  sometimu  afilicted,   is  b'eainiry,    and    rsceiTsd    io   oichange    giilil 

the  BatbMn,  or  a  depriTatioo  of  the  Vae  laiiiaj  und  taltar  laibu  (Tuag^),  aJuuh-gd..-u- 

and  Aotintv  of  their  limba,  whereb;  thay  and  du-gdnU,   which   theT  corned   ti)  thuir 

art  randarad  uoabls  to  more  either  Hand  or  honiea."— lVtritA-t->XrD:-^KdA',      io     /Clli-ii, 

Foot."— Onitflom  860.  iii.  240-341, 

1755.— (If  the  land  wind  blow  on  a  person  c.  1360— "Sultaa    Finn    iiiaued    several 

sleeping)  "the  oooMquenee  of  this  is  always  Tarietiea  of  coins.     There  was  tho  gi.ld  lonht 

dangerous,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  brias  on  a  and  the  sitYer  tanJai.     There  were  atso  iHb- 

flt  of  .the  BaiUan  (as  it  is  called  in  this  tinot  coioa  of  the  respective  mlue  of  48,  25 

Qountry),  that  is,  a  total  depriTatioD  of  the  24,  12,  10,  S  and  S,  and  odo  jilal,  known  i 

use  of  the  limba."— /ta,  77.  ehiJiaI-o-luu*t-giJil,      biit-o-panjgdHi.     hisi 

[c,  17G7. — "Therewasadissisecommonto  dxaillr-gaiii,  dwiudak-gaiil,  dah-gAni,  hv 

the  lower  clue  of    Eunnwans,   called    the  ff^l.     MkoA-gini,    and     iai    jVaL"— 

Barban,  a  species  of  palsy,  owing  to  ex.  S57.35S. 

posnre  to  the  land  winds  after  a  fit  of  in-  ifiio  — BarEaiiTin.     in    ouotati.jn 

toiicatJon,"-In    Ca«j,    Good    Old    Dag.,  Correa  nSe?lSSo. 

■,_'      ...                    ...  1554.— "Eas  (muwi  branoiis  IHB  M 

1768.— "The  barUaia,  a  species  of  imlnr,  bem  dos  toro^  silo  de  4  baiganis  a 

IB  a  disease  most  frequent  in  India.     It  dis-  e  de  24  leaes  o  harnny          '  r    "  * 

tresses  chiefly  the  lower  class  of  Europeans,  ,bii«  fc,,j,„  [hat  are  rec^i'v^  in  [a- 

who  whan  intOKicated  with  liquon  frequently  \fjj^  rerennes  are  at  the  rate  of  4  ' 

■Iwmin  the  open  air,  oipoeed  to  tte  land  to  the  tonffo,  and  o(  24 /m'.tolhel 

winds. — Lind  on  IfiKiutt  of  Hot  Cltmata,  _j    Vusri  in  Sulaiilint  n  .11 

280.    (Sea  BBRIBBBL)  '      '""™""'  P"  ■*'■ 

BABaANT.BRAOAITT,  H.Mru-  ^'^^ 
kdni.    The  name  of  a  small  silver  coin 
current  in  W.  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Ooa,  and 
afterwards    valued    at    40    rni   (then 

about  6irf.).      The  name  of  the  coin  ^^^^^  ■  ,, 

waa  apparently  a  survival   of  a   very  SSS^iTthe's^thiM 

old   system    of  coinage-nomenclature,  amounting  to  14.006  paj7 

Kdnl  is  an  old  Indian  word,  perhaps  47  Jia/j,  making  4,201,016 

Dravidian  in  origin,  indicating  ^  of  ^  Ti^oary  (Salaetta)  is  thr 

of  *,  or  I-64th  part     It  was  applied  stands  the  city  of  Quoa; 

to  the  ntal  (see  JEETOL)  or  e4th  part  "^^^  •^"d  are  anneie- 

of  the  medUval  Delhi  «lver  ta„£^  ^:Xy^'.l^'- 

this  latter  com  l>eing  the  prototype  ,,„/    ,  .^ 

in  weight  and  position  of  the  Rupee,  thJ^mon^rt  to" 

as  the  jblnl  therefore  was  of  the  modern  Hme  and  such  like, 

Anglo-Indian     pice    (  =  l-64th    of   a  acccunting  24  biut 
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name  Kvtkei/n  (Le,  K\uttin\  which  was 
a  native  corruption  of  the  old  name 
Kusima  (see  C08MIN).  We  cannot 
explain  the  old  European  corruption 
Permm,  [It  has  l)een  supposed  that 
the  name  represents  the  ne$ynga  of 
Ptolemy  (Oeog,  ii.  4 ;  see  M^Crinale  in 
IruL  Ant.  xiii.  372)  ;  but  (ibid.  xxii.  20^ 
Col.  Temple  denies  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  name  Baaaein  does  not  date 
earlier  than  about  1780.  According 
to  the  same  authority  (ibid.  xxii.  19), 
the  modem  Burmese  name  is  Patheng^ 
by  ordinary  phonetics  used  for  PiUhmg, 
and  spelt  Putin  or  Ptuim.  He  dis- 
]mtes  the  statement  that  the  change  of 
name  was  made  by  Alaungp'aya  or 
Alompra.  The  Talaing  pronunciation 
of  the  name  is  Pasem  or  Ptmm,  accord- 
ing to  dialect.] 

[1781. — "  Intanto  piaoiutto  era  alia  Congre- 
fraaone  di  Propagando  che  il  Regno  di  Ava 
fofwe  allora  ooltivato  nella  fede  da'  Saoerdoti 
iieoolari  di  ema  Congregaaone,  e  a'  noetri 
destino  li  Regni  di  Battiam,  Martaban,  e 
Pegu."— QKtnki,  Petroto,  93. 

[1801. — "  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
t<)  repoeseflH  and  defend  Batttim  b^  the  late 
(.*hokey  or  Lieutenant."— i8yiN<>jr,  Mutnon,  16.] 

The  form  Pertaim  oocurs  in  DalrvmpU, 
(1759)  (Or.  Repert.,  i.  127  and  pauim). 

(3)  Bcuim,  or  properly  Wdwm;  an 
old  town  in  Berar,  the  chief  plao«  of 
the  district  so-called.  [See  Berar 
GazeU.  176.] 

BATABA,  8.  This  is  a  term  a|>- 
]>lied  to  divinities  in  old  Javanese  in- 
scriptions, &c.,  the  use  of  which  was 
spread  over  the  Archi])elago.  It  was 
regarded  by  W.  von  Humboldt  as 
taicen  from  the  8kt.  avatdra  (see 
AVATAB)  ;  but  this  derivation  is  now 
rejected.  The  word  is  used  among 
R.  C.  Christians  in  the  Philippines 
now  as  synonymous  with  *  God  ;  and 
is  applied  to  the  infant  Jesus  (Blum- 
entrUtf  Vocahular).  [Mr.  Skeat  (Malay 
MagiCy  86  seqq.)  aiscusses  the  origin  of 
the  word,  and  j)refer8  the  derivation 
given  by  Favre  and  Wilkin,  Skt. 
ohattdra^  *  lord.'  A  full  account  of  the 
"  PiUara^  or  Sea  Dyak  gods,"  by  Arch- 
de/icon  J.  Perhani,  will  W  found  in 
Jioth,  Natives  of  Saraioak,  I.  168  seqq.] 

BATAVIA,  n.p.  The  famous 
<'apital  of  the  Dutch  j)ossessions  in 
the  Indies ;  occupying  tne  site  of  the 
old  city  of  Jakatra,  the  seat  of  a 
Javanese    kingdom    which    combined 


the  present  Dutch  Provinces  of  Ban- 
tam, Buitenzorg,  Krawang,  and  the 
Preanger  Regencies. 

1619. — ''On  the  day  of  the  capture  of 
Jakatra,  30th  May  1619,  it  was  certainly 
time  and  place  to  a^eak  of  the  GoTemor- 
(General's  diaaatisfactaon  that  the  name  of 
Bat&ylA  had  been  given  to  the  Castle.**— 
Va/etUiJK^  iv.  489. 

The  Qovemor-Gkneral,  Jan  Pieter- 
sen  Coen,  who  had  taken  Jakatra, 
desired  to  have  called  the  new  fortress 
New  Hoomy  from  his  own  birth-place, 
Hoorn,  on  the  Zuider  Zee. 

c.  1649.— "While  I  stay'd  at  BaUtU,  my 
Brother  dy'd  ;  and  it  was  prettv  to  consider 
what  the  Dutch  made  me  pay  for  hiA  Funeral." 
^Tavemitr  (E.T.),  i.  203. 

BATOUL,  BATGOLE,  BATE- 
CALA,  &c.,  n.p.  Bhaikal.  A  i)lace 
often  named  in  the  older  narratives. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  Canara,  just  S.  of 
Pigeon  Island  and  Hog  Island,  in  lat. 
13  59',  and  is  not  to  l)e  confounded 
(as  it  has  been)  with  BEITCUL. 

1328. — "  .  .  .  there  is  also  the  King  of 
Batigala,  but  he  is  of  the  Saracens."— 
Friar  JordaniUy  p.  41, 

1510.— The  "Batheoala,  a  very  noble  city 
of  India,"  of  Varthema  (119),  though  mis- 
placed,  must  we  think  be  this  place  and  not 
Beitool. 

1548.— "Trelado  U.f.  'Copy')  do  CJontrato 
que  o  Gouemador  Gracia  de  8aa  fez  com  a 
Kaynha  de  Bataoalaa  por  nSo  aver  Reey  e 
ola  reger  o  Reoyno." — In  S.  BoifJko.  Totr^t. 
242. 

1599. — "  .  .  .  part  is  subject  to  the  Queene 
of  Baticola,  who  selleth  great  store  of  |)epper 
to  the  Portugals,  at  a  townc  called  Onor.  .  ." 
—Sir  Fulke  UredUf  to  Sir  Fr.  Walsingham, 
in  Bruce* a  Annals^  i.  125. 

1618.— "The  fift  of  March  we  anchored  at 
Bataohala,  shooting  three  Peeces  to  give 
notice  of  oiu*  arriuall.  .  .  " — Wm.  Hore^  in 
Purch€Uf  i.  657.  See  also  tSaituhurif,  ii. 
p.  374. 

[1624.— "We  had  the  wind  still  contrary, 
and  haying  sail'd  three  other  leagues,  at  the 
usual  hour  we  cast  anchor  near  the  Rocks 
of  Batioala."— P.  delta  Voile,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
390.] 

1727.— "The  next  Sea-port,  to  the  South- 
ward  of  Onaary  is  Batacola,  which  has  the 
irjttiffta  of  a  very  large  city.  .  .  ." — A, 
Hamilton,  i.  282. 

[1785.— "Byte  Koal."  See  quotation 
under  DHOw.] 


BATEL,  BATELO,  BOTELLA^  a. 

A  sort  of  boat  used  in 
Sind,  and  Ben^.     Port, 
which  occurs  in  the 
Gamoy  91  [cf.  PATTEUU 


BATTA. 
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[1686.— •*  About  four  or  five  hundred 
houses  burnt  down  with  a  mat  number  of 
their  BettilOB,  Boras  and  ooats." — Hedge*^ 
Diaryy  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  55.] 

1838.— "The  Botella  may  be  described 
as  a  Dow  in  miniature.  .  .  It  has  invariably 
a  sauare  flat  stem,  and  a  long  grab-like 
hoaa." — VaupelL  in  IVoiw.  Bo.  Qeog,  Soc, 
vii.d8. 

1857.— ''A  Sindhi  batt^la,  called  Rah- 
tttatif  under  the  Tindal  Kasim,  laden  with 
dry  fishy  was  about  to  proceed  to  Bombay." 
—lAUfullah,  347.  See  also  Burton^  Sind 
RevmUd  (1877),  32,  33. 

[1900.— * 'The  Sheikh  has  some  fine  war- 
vessels,  called  batilf."  —  BerUj  Southern 
Arabia,  8.] 

BATTA,  s.  Two  different  words 
are  thus  expressed  in  Anglo-Indian 
colloauial,  and  in  a  manner  con- 
fonnaed. 

a.  H.  hhuta  or  hhdtd :  an  extra 
allowance  made  to  officers,  soldiers,  or 
other  public  servants,  when  in  the 
field,  or  on  other  special  grounds ; 
also  subsistence  monev  to  witnesses, 
prisoners,  and  the  like.  Military  Batta, 
originally  an  occasional  allowance,  as 
denned,  grew  to  l)e  a  constant  addition 
to  the  ])ay  of  officers  in  India,  and 
constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  excess 
of  Indian  over  Englisn  military  emolu- 
ments. The  question  of  the  right  to  hatta 
on  several  Occasions  created  great  agita- 
tion amonjg  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
army,  ana  the  measure  of  economy 
carried  out  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
when  Governor-General  (Q.  0.  of  the 
Gov.-Gen.  in  Council,  29th  November 
1828)  in  the  reduction  of  full  batta  to 
half  batta,  in  the  allowances  received 
by  all  regimental  officers  serving  at 
stations  ^thin  a  certain  distance  of 
the  Presidency  in  Bengal  (viz.  Barrack- 
pore,  Dumdum,  Berhampore,  and  Dina- 
])ore)  caused  an  enduring  bitterness 
against  that  upright  ruler. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin 
of  this  word.  There  are,  however 
several  Hindi  words  in  rural  use,  such 
as  bhiit,  bhantd,  *  advances  maae  to 
ploughmen  without  interest,'  and 
ohatta,  bhantd,  'ploughmen's  wages  in 
kind,'  with  which  it  is  possibly  con- 
nected. It  has  also  been  suggested, 
without  much  probability,  thAt  it  may 
be  allied  to  hahut,  *much,  excess,'  an 
idea  entering  into  the  meaning  of  both 
a  and  b.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
familiar  military  use  of  the  term  in 
India  may  have  been  influenced  by 


the  existence  of  the  Europ^  military 
term  bdt  or  bdt-mcney.  The  latter  is 
from  bdt,  'a  pack-saddle,'  [Late  Lat 
bagtum^  and  implies  an  allowance  for 
carrying  baggage  in  the  field.  It  will 
be  seen  that  one  writer  below  seenL<t 
to  confound  the  two  words. 

b.  H.  battd  and  bdttd:  agio,  or 
difference  iii  exchange,  discount  on 
coins  not  current,  or  of  short  weight. 
We  may  notice  that  Sir  H.  Elliot  apes 
not  recognize  an  absolute  separation 
between  the  two  senses  of  Batta.  His 
definition  runs  thus :  "  Difference  of 
exchange ;  anything  extra  ;  an  extra 
allowance ;  discount  on  uncurrent,  or 
short- weight  coins ;  usually  called 
Batta.  The  word  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Bharta,  increase, 
but  it  is  a  pure  Hindi  vocable,  and  Lh 
more  usually  applied  to  discount  than 
to  premium."— (iSifpp.  Oloss.  iL  41.) 
[Platts,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes 
the  two  words — Batta,  Skt,  vHttOy 
*  turned,'  or  varta,  *  livelihood' — "Ex- 
change, discount,  difference  of  ex- 
change, deduction,  &c.,"  and  BhattOy 
Skt.  bhaUa  'allotted,' — "advances  to 
ploughmen  without  interest ;  plough- 
man^ wages  in  kind."]  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  early  Portuguese 
instances  of  the  word  apparently  in 
both  senses. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  word  (and  I  may  add,  the 
thing^  originated  in  the  Portuguese 
practice,  and  in  the  use  of  the  Canarese 
word  bhatia,  Mahr,  bhat,  *  rice '  in  *  the 
husk,'  called  by  the  Portuguese  bat^ 
and  baia,  for  a  maintenance  allowance. 

The  word  baUy^  for  what  is  more 
generally  called  faddy,  is  or  was 
commonly  used  by  the  English  also 
in  S.  and  W.  India  (see  LinBchoten^ 
LtLcena  and  Fryer  quoted  s.v.  Paddy» 
and  WiUon^s  Glossary,  s.v.  Bhatta). 

The  practice  of  giving  a  special 
allowance  for  Tnantimento  began  from 
a  very  early  date  in  the  Indian  history 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  evidently 
became  a  recognised  augmentation  of 
pay,  corresponcfing  closely  to  our  battOy 
whilst  the  Quotation  from  Botelho 
l)elow  shows  also  that  bata  and  mantis 
mento  were  used,  more  or  less  inter- 
changeably, for  this  allowance.  The 
correspondence  with  our  Anglo-Indian 
batta  went  very  far,  and  a  case  singu- 
larly  parallel  to  the  discontent  raised 
in  the  Indian  army  by  the  reductiou 


BATTA8,  BATAKS. 
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BATADEBE,  s.     A  Hindu  danc- 
ing-£ir].    TTie  word  is  especially  used 
hy  French  writera,  from  whom  it  has 
lieen  sometimes  borrowed  as  if  it  were 
a  genuine    Indian    word,  particularly 
rharacteristic  of  the  persons  m  question. 
The  word  is  in  fact  only  a  Gallicized 
fi«mi  of  the  Portugese  oatladtira^  from 
biiilar^  to  dance.     Some  50  to  60  vears 
nffj  there  was  a  famous  liallet  called 
Lf  (firu  ft  Ui  bayadere,  and    under 
this  title    Punch    made    one    of    the 
uifist    fanioiLs   hits  of  his  early  days 
h\    presenting    a    cartoon    of    Lord 
£llenborough  as  the  Bayadere  danc- 
ing before  the  idol  of  Sommlth ;  [also 
fee  DAHCINO-aiBL]. 

1513. — '*  There  also  came  to  the  ffrouDd 
many  dancing  women  [malkm»  bailadelTas) 
vith  their  in-ftruments  of  music,  who  make 
their  Hrins  by  that  businees,  and  them 
danced  and  aang  all  the  time  of  the  ban- 
•luet  .  .  ." — Cmrta^  ii.  364. 

1525. — "  XLVII.  The  dancers  and  dancer- 
eweas  (baylodorefl  e  bayladeiraf)  who  come 
Xti  perform  at  a  vOlage  shall  first  go  and 
l«rrorm  at  the  house  of  'Uie  principal  man 
.if  the  Tillage"  {Oancar,  see  OAUH).— Fom/ 
ff'  ««rk«  rottuwtet  dot  Oamfxiret  f  fjarrndcrf^t  d* 
'M  Itia  dt.  Guoj  in  Arrh.  Port.  Or.,  fasicic.  5, 

i;tt. 

158$.— **  The  heathenuh  whore  called 
BalliadflKm,  who  w  a  dancer." — LinmkoUn, 
74 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  254]. 

1599. — *'In  hAc  icone  primum  proponitnr 
Ii^dft  Balliadera,  id  est  saltatrix,  (piao  in 
I  iTi'icL<  ludiii  aIiL<w)ue  foIennitatibiiH  »altsndo 
'f^ectaculuin  exhil>et." — I^  /Jn/,  Text  to  pi. 
I'.i.  in  vol.  ii.  (abio  see  p.  90,  and  vol.  vii. 
•->•;.  etc. 

ic  1676.  — ''All  the  Baladines  of  Gom- 
'T'tn  were  prt:$*ent  to  dance  in  their  own 
r.ijmer  acci'rdiug  to  cuf*t«jm." — Tacrnn'T, 
K<  Half,  ii.  335.] 

I7s2. — **.Sur<it€  e<*t  renorani^  jxir  sos 
BayiderM.  dont  le  veritable  nom  est  /V^v- 
''••j»» :  ceiui  de  Hamdir^*  one  nou«  leiir 
'ir'ariODji.  vient  du  mot  Balladeirai,  qui 
•vnifie  en  Portugais  iMiiyung^*" — iitjun/'ruf^ 
i.  7. 

17&4-— "The  name  of  Balliadere,  we 
'.K^iir  heard  npt>Iied  to  the  dancing  girls ; 
if  saw  but  in  Jkaynal,  and  'War  in  Aina, 
fy  *n  Officer  of  Colonel  Baillio'.s  Detach- 
r^Tt ;''  it  L«  ;t  tfjmipt  Portuguese  word." — 
M-^.t's  yarr-jt't'^  i.ij  L''ttl*-'n  hriarhment,  356. 

1*2.'«.  —  **Thij«  was  the  first  specimen  1  \ 
^=>-i  pe«n  of  the  s^mthem  Ba3rad6re,  who 
i.5er  cofi.'«iderably  from  the  nAch  girl«  of 
.''  nhem  India,  being  all  in  the  service  of 
•Afferent  temples,  for  which  they  arc  pur- 
ch.:i!»«d  young." — H'ft^r,  ii.  180. 

c.  1S36. — *'0n  one  occasion  a  rumour 
r*:;uMr:hed  Ix>ndon  that  a  great  succcsh  had 
ri'^n  achieved  in  Paris  by  the  perform - 
acce  of    a  net   of    Hindoo  dancers,   called 

who  were  mipposcd  iAt  bo 


priestesses  of  a  certain  sect^  and  the  London 
theatrical  managen  were  at  once  on  the 
oui  vice  to  secure  the  new  attraction  .  .  . 
My  father  had  concluded  the  arrangement 
with  the  Bayaderes  before  his  brother 
managers  arrived  in  Paris.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  Hindoo  priestesses  appeared  at 
the  Adelphi.  They  were  utterly  uninterest- 
ingjWholly  unattractive.  My  father  lost 
£2000  by  the  speculation ;  and  in  the  family 
they  were  known  as  the  'Bay-«m-deaiv' 
ever  aiier."—£diHnMd  Vate^y  RfcoUtvtioM^ 
i.  29,  30  (1884). 

BA7PABBES,    BEOPARBY,    s. 

H.  hepdr%  and  hyopdrl  (from  Skt. 
vydpdrin) ;  a  trader,  and  especially  a 
petty  trader  or  dealer. 

A  friend  long  engaged  in  business 
in  Calcutta  (Mr  J.  F.  Ogilvy,  of 
Gillanders  &  Co.)  communicates  a 
letter  from  an  intelligent  Bengalee 
gentleman,  illustrating  the  course  of 
trade  in  country  produce  Iwfore  it 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  European 
shipper : 

1878.—"  .  .  .  the  enhanced  rates  .  .  . 
do  not  practicall}^  benefit  the  producer  in 
a  markea,  or  oven  in  a  corresponding  degree ; 
for  the  lion's  share  goes  into  the  yKtckets 
of  certain  intermediate  classes,  who  are  the 
growth  of  the  above  system  of  business. 

"  Following  the  course  of  trade  as  it  flows 
into  Calcutta,  we  find  that  between  the 
cultivators  and  the  exi>orter  these  are :  Ist. 
The  Bemmrree,  or  jietty  trader ;  2nd.  The 
Aurut-aar ;*  and  3rd.  The  Mahajun,  in- 
terested in  the  ( 'alcuttii  trade.  As  w^on  as 
the  cro^w  arc  cut,  Bepparree  api>ojirs  u])ou 
the  scene  ;  ho  visits  vilhige  after  village, 
and  goes  from  homestead  to  honiustesid, 
buying  there,  or  at  the  village  marts,  fn>m 
the  ryots ;  ho  then  tjikcs  his  purch:isos  to 
the  A  unU-dar^  who  is  stationed  at  a  centre 
of  trade,  and  to  whom  he  is  ))erha]M  under 
advances,  and  from  the  .Xnrnt-dur  the 
Calcutta  Mahajun  obtains  his  supplier-  .  .  . 
for  eventual  des}intch  to  the  cai>itiil.  Tliero 
is  also  a  fourth  cl.'iss  of  dealers  called 
Phortas^  who  buy  from  the  Mahajun  and 
sell  to  the  European  exfK)rter.  Thus,  Ikj- 
tween  the  cultivator  and  the  shipiwr  there 
are  so  many  middlemen,  whose  ixirticipation 
in  the  trade  involves  a  multiplicjitioa  of 
pn-)tits,  which  goes  a  great  way  towards  en- 
hancing the  price  of  comnnwlities  boft>re 
they  reach  the  shipper's  hands."-  -Lftter 
Jrviii  Bahoo  y<>l>okiA!tin  Uhtn^e.  [Similar  tie- 
tails  for  Northern  India  will  be  found  in 
//(/<v,  Mon,  Trudc  and  M(r,nifiictvrfji  of 
LticX'iiow,  59  .<''77.] 

BAZAAB,  s.  II.  &c.  Fn.in  P.hdz<Jr, 
a  jKTinaii«*iit  luarkt't  or  stivct  of  .shops. 
The  word   has   spnNul    \vi'>lward    into 


' 
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*  Avrvt-dtir  is  (irhnl-cUiry  from   H.  drhot^ 
'agency ' ;  phoren—W.  jthariya^  *  a  retailer.' 


BAZAAR.  76  BE  AD  ALA. 

Arabic,  Turkish,  and,  in  special  sense^    repair  ^ther."— IW>Mwr*#  transl.  of  Maha- 

into  European  languages,  and  eastward    '"*?'***»  24. 

into  India,  where  it  has  generaUy  been        ^®(?-r"'^i    remarked   my   handaome 


Ceylon  the  word  is  used  and  you  will  find  wife-baiaar  completely 
fur  a  single  shop  or  stall  kept  by  a  undiaguised,  the  ladies  {seated  in  their  car- 
native.  The  word  seems  to  have  come  "«?«»» ,^e  y^^^hs  filing  by,  and  pausing 
to  S.  Europe  very  early.  F.  Balducci  ^^**"  this  or  that  beauty,  to  bar«am  witE 
T%  \^^'  ^  T^*y  Vr  "^  7-1  ^TT  J  P*pa  about  the  dower,  under  her  very 
Pegolotti,  m  his  Mercantile  Hand-  Soie.  "~/'ra*T'«  Mag.  N.  S.  vii.  p.  617 
lx)ok  (c.  1340)  gives  Bazarra  as  a  ( VieniMy  by  M.  D.  (Jmway). 
Genoese     word     for     *  market-place ' 

{Cathay,  &c.    ii.   286).    The  word    is  BDELLIUM,    s.      This     aromatic 

adopted   into  Malay  as  pd^r,  [or  in  gum-resin  has   been    identified    with 

the  poems  ;wwamj.  that  of    the    BaUamodendran    Mukul, 

1474.— Ambrose  Contarini  writes  of  Kazan,  Hooker,  inhabiting  the  dry  regions  of 

that  it  is  *' walled  like  Como,  and  with  ba-  Arabia  and  Western  India  ;  gugal  of 

zan  {baszari)  like  \V*—Ramv3iOj  ii.  f.  117.  Western  India,  and  moil  in  Arabic, 

1478.— Josafat  Barbaro  writes:  "An  Ar-  called  in  P.  bo-i-jahUddn  (Jews'  scent), 

menian  Choza  Mirech,  a  rich  merchant  in  What   the   Hebrew   bdolak  of   the   R. 

the  huoLt "  (bazarro),'-lhid.  tlUv.  Phison     was,     which     was    rendered 

1563.—**.  .  .  basar,  as  much  as  to  nay  bdeUivmi  since  the   time  of  Josephus, 

Jlie  place  where  things  are  sold."— 6*ama,  remains    very    doubtful.     Lassen    has 

'  suggested  musk  as  possible.    But  the 

1564.-A  privilege  by  Don  Sebastian  of  argument  is  only  this  :  that  Dioscorides 

Portugal  gives  authority  **  to  sell  garden  pro-  *^                     n  j    ij  n-            ^»  x 

duce  freely  in  the  baii^  (fccuorJ},  markets,  says  some   caUed    bdellium   /uWe W  ; 

and  streets  (of  Goa)  without  necessity  for  that  fxd5€\Kov  perhaps  represents  Af atf- 

consent  or  license  from  the  farmers  of  the  dlakoy   and   though   there   is  no  such 

garden  produce,  or  from  any  other  person  Skt.  word  as  maddlaka,  there  miglU  be 

whatsoever.  "-^rcA.  PoH.  Or.,  fasc.  2,  157.  .^^iddraka,   because    there    is  maddra, 

c.  1566.— **  La  Pescaria  delle   Perle  .  .  .  which   means  some  perfume,   no  one 

si  fa  ogn'  anno  .  .  .  e  su  la  costa  all*  in  fe^ows   what!    (/nrf.   AUerlh.    i.    292.) 

contro  piantano  vna  villa  di  case,  e  basani     t^«     t>^ i^    ^    ^^ n  •  *t. 

^V^L:--Cesartde'Federki,inRamu>io,  ?^-   Roylesays  the  Persian   authors 

iii.  390.  describe     the     Bdemmn     as     being 

1606.-".    .    .   the     Christians     of    the  ^Jj?   P^^?^  .^^   ^^®   ^^°^  Pa^  (s^ 

Baxar."- (fWwo,  29.  Hindu  Medtcine,  p.  90).    But  this  we 

1610.-" En  la  ViUe  de  Cananor  il  y  a  vn  imagine  is  due  to  some  ambi^ity  in 

beau  march6  tous  les  jours,  qu'ils  appellent  the  sense  of  mof /.     [See  the  authorities 

B9Mxe."—Pyrard  de  Laval,  i.  825 ;  [Hak.  quoted    in    Encycl.    Bibl.    8.v.     Bdel- 

Soc.  i.  448].  limn  which   still   leave  the   question 

[1615.— "^'To  buy  pepper  as  cheap  as  we  in  some  doubt.] 

could    in    the    XmaMm,*  —  Foster,    Letters,  ,.  on      tn           u                          _^   , 

jjj    114  1  c.  A.D.  90. — **In   exchange  are  exported 

'-'  from     Barbarice      (Indus     Delta)      costus, 

[  „  **He  forbad  all  the  beiar  to  sell  us  bdella.  .  .  ."—Periplus,  ch.  39. 

victuals  or  else.  .  ."-/Wrf.  iv.  80.]  ^  1230.-"  Bdallytta.  A  Greek  word  which 

[1623.— "They  call  it  Beiari  Kelan,  that  as  some    learned  men  think,   means   'The 

is  the  Groat  Merkat.  .  ." — P.  delia  Voile,  Lion's  Repose.'    This  plant  ii^the  same  as 

Hak.  Soc.  i.  96.  (P.  KalUfi,  'great').]  niokL"—Ehn  Bl-Baithdr,  i.  125. 

1688.— •*  We  came  into  a  BuBsar,  or  very  1612.— "Bdellitim,  the  pund  .  .  .  xxs."— 

fair©  Market  place."— ir.  Bmton,  in  Hakl.  Rates  and  Valuatiouns  {Scotland),  p.  298. 
v.  50. 

1666.— **  Les  Bazardfl  ou    Marchfe  sont  BEADALA,  n.p.     Formerly  a  port 

dans  une  grande  rue  qui  est  au  pi^  de  la  of  some  note  for  native  craft  on  the 

montagne.  -Thevenot,  v.  18.  Ramnad  coast  (Madura  district)  of  the 

*  ^^P"o  •  :^.'  ^J^  "*  ''?'J  ?f^  ^t  ^^J*"  G^l^  o^  MamsLT,  Vadaulay  in  the  Athis 

to   the    Heathen   Town   (of  Madras)   only  _r  ^r^Aia      Tiil  <rv,^,v^.  ««^«  «««.««  *^ 

parted  by  a  wide  Parrade  which  is  used  for  ?^  ^li?^,   !^^  proper  name  se^  to 

a  Bnnaror  Mercate-place.  "—i^Vycr,  38.  *>®   VeddUii,  by  which  it  is  mentione<I 

[1826.-**The  Kotwall  went  to  the  basaaiv  i^  Bishop  Caldwell's  JfMf.o/2Vnn«^ 

mBMUrr- Pandiirang  Han,   ed.   1878,  p.  (P-  235),  [and  which  is  derived  from 

156.]  Tam.    vedUy     'hunting,'    and    oi,    *a 

1837.— "Lord,  there  is  a  honey  baar,  banyan-tree'  (Mad.  Adm.  Man.  Oloss, 
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Rates,  are  yet  purchased  and  drunk  with 
pleasure." — Ovington,  895. 

1784.— "London  Porter  and  Pale  AU, 
light  and  excellent  .  .  .  150  Sicca  Rs.  per 
hhd.  .  .  ."—In  Sdm-Karr,  i.  39. 

1810.— "Porter,  pale-ale  and  table-beer 
of  great  strength,  are  often  drank  after 
mefus." — WiUiamaon^  V,  M,  i.  122. 

1814.— 
"  What  are  the  luxuries  they  boast  them 
here? 

The  lolling   couch,  the   joys  of   bottled 
beer." 

From  '  The  Cadet,  a  Poem  in  6  P&rts,  kc, 
by  a  late  resident  in  the  East.'  This  is  a 
most  lugubrious  production,  the  author 
finding  nothing  to  his  taste  in  India.  In 
this  respect  it  reads  something  like  a  cari- 
cature of  "Oakfield,"  without  the  noble 
character  and  sentiment  of  that  book.  As 
the  Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter,  the  author  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  less  doleful  view  of  things 
Indian,  and  for  some  years  he  wrote  the 
letter-press  of  the  "Oriental  Annual." 

BEEB,  COUNTBT.  At  present,  at 
least  in  Upper  India,  this  expression 
simply  indicates  ale  made  in  India 
(see  COUNTBY)  as  at  Masuri,  Kasauli, 
and  Ootacamund  Breweries.  But  it 
formerly  was  (and  in  Madras  perhaps 
still  is)  appli^  to  cinger-beer,  or  to 
a  beverage  described  in  some  of  the 
quotations  below,  which  must  have 
l)ecome  obsolete  early  in  the  last 
century.  A  drink  of  this  nature  called 
Sugar^heer  was  the  ordinary  drink  at 
Batavia  in  the  17th  century,  and  to 
its  use  some  travellers  ascribed  the 
prevalent  unhealthiness.  This  is  pro- 
i>ably  what  is  described  by  Jacob 
Bontius  in  the  first  quotation  : 

1631. — There  is  a  recipe  given  for  a  beer 
of  this  kind,  "not  at  all  less  good  than 
Dutch  bMBer.  .  .  .  Take  a  hooped  cask  of 
30  arnvhanu  (?),  fill  with  pure  river  water  ; 
add  21b.  black  Java  sugar,  4oz.  tamarinds, 
3  lemons  cut  up,  cork  well  and  put  in  a  cool 
place.  After  14  hours  it  will  boil  as  if  on  a 
fire."  &c. — Hut.  Nat.  et  Med.  Indiae  Orient., 
p.  o.    We  doubt  the  result  anticipated. 

1789. — "They  use  a  pleasant  kind  of  drink, 
called  Country-beer,  with  their  victuals; 
which  is  composed  of  todd^  .  .  .  porter, 
and  brown-sugar ;  is  of  a  brisk  nature,  but 
when  cooled  with  saltpetre  and  water,  be- 
comes a  very  refreshing  draught." — Munro, 
Narrative,  42. 

1810. — "A  temporary  beverage,  suited  to 
the  very  hot  weather,  and  called  Country- 
beer,  is  in  rather  general  use,  though  water 
lirtificially  cooled  is  commonly  drunk  during 
the  repasts." — WUliafnson,  V,  M,  ii.  122. 

BE£B-DBINKIN(}.  Up  to  about 
1850,  and  a  little  later,  an  ordinary 


exchange  of  courtesies  at  an  Anglo- 
Indian  dinner-table  in  the  provinces, 
especially  a  mess-table,  was  to  ask  a 
guest,  perhaps  many  yards  distant,  to 
"  drink  beer "  with  you  ;  in  imitation 
of  the  English  custom  of  drinking 
wine  together,  which  became  obsolete 
somewhat  earlier.  In  Western  India^ 
when  such  an  invitation  was  given  at 
a  mess-table,  two  tumblers,  nolding 
half  a  bottle  each,  were  brought  to 
the  inviter,  who  carefully  divided  the 
bottle  between  the  two,  and  then  sent 
one  to  the  ^lest  whom  he  invited  to 
drink  with  nim. 

1848. — "*He  aint  got  distangy  manners, 
dammy,'  Bragg  observed  to  his  first  mate; 
*he  wouldn't  do  at  Government  House, 
Roper,  where  his  Lordship  and  Ijuiy 
William  was  as  kind  to  me  .  .  .  and  asking 
me  at  dinner  to  take  beer  with  him  before 
l^e  Commander-in-Chief  himself  .  .  .'" — 
Vanity  Fair,   II.   ch.   xxii. 

1858.— "First  one  officer,  and  then 
another,  asked  him  to  drink  betf  at  men, 
as  a  kind  of  tacit  suspension  of  hostilities." 
— Oo^W,  ii.  52. 

BEETLEFAKEE,  n.p.  ''In  some 
old  Voyages  coins  used  at  Mocha  are  so 
called.  The  word  is  Bait-ul-fdkiha,  the 
'Fruit-market,'  the  name  of  a  bazar 
there."  So  C.  P.  Brown.  The  place 
is  in  fact  the  Coffee-mart  of  vrhich 
Hodeida  is  the  port,  from  which  it 
is  about  30  m.  distant  inland,  and  4 
marches  north  of  Mocha.  And  the 
name  is  really  Bait-al-FaJhlh,  'The 
House  of  the  Divine,*  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Saint  Ahmad  Ibn  Musa,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  place. — (See 
Rttter,  xii.  872 ;  see  also  BEETLE- 
FACKIE,  Milbum,  i.  96.) 

1690. — "Coffee  .  .  .  grows  in  abun- 
dance at  Beetle-fdokee  .  .  .  and  other 
parts." — Ovington,  466. 

1710. — "They  daily  bring  down  coffee 
from  the  mountains  to  BeteUaquy,  which 
is  not  above  3  leagues  off,  where  there  is 
a  market  for  it  every  day  of  the  week." — 
{French)  Voifage  to  Arabia  the  Happi/j  E.  T., 
London,  1726,  p.  99. 

1770.— "  The  tree  that  produces  the  Coffee 
grows  in  the  territory  of  oetel-fRqoi,  a  town 
belonging  to  Yemen."— ^ayju»/  (tr.  1777), 
i.  852. 


BEGAB,  BIGABBT,  s. 

from  P.  hegoTy '  forced  labour ' 
out,*  g&r  (for  kdr\  '  one  who 
a  person  pressed  to  carry  a  1 
otner  work  really  or  prof 
public    service.      In    some 


H.  heg&rly 
\he  *  with- 
works*! ; 
or  do 
y  for 
provinces 
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hegdr  is  the  forced  labour,  and  higdtl 
the  premised  man ;  whilst  in  Kamata, 
6094 ri  is  the  performance  of  the  lowest 
\Tilage  otficed  without  money  payment^ 
but  with  remuneration  in  grain  or 
land  {Wilton).  C.  P.  Broim  says  the 
word  is  Cauarese  ;  but  the  P.  origin  is 
bardlv  doubtful. 

[1519. — *'  It  happened  that  one  day  sixty 
Ugairu  went  from  the  Comorin  side  towards 
UM  fort  loaded  with  oyster-shells." — Ccutan- 
ked9,  Bk.  V.  ch.  38.] 

[1525.— **  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
ine  bound  to  supply  begaxina  who  are  work- 
men-"— ArcAir.      Part.    Orient.      Fasc.     V. 

p.  126.] 

[If.ia5.— ''Telling  him  that  they  fought 
iike  heroes  and  worked  (at  building  the  fort) 
like  bygaizya."— Corrro,  iii.  625.] 


l'«51.— '*  And  to  4  bMgQaxyiia,  who  serve 
V  water  carriers  to  the  rortugueso  and  others 
in  the  !«aid  intrenchment,  15  leals  a  day  to 
fcich.  .  .  ."—X  Bot^/ko,  Tvmbo,  78. 

1672.— "0\.eurrt,  whither  I  took  a  Pil- 
gTinitfe.  with  one  other  of  the  Factors, 
h'o^  Peon9.  and  Two  Biggareens,  or  Portent 

•joly.-'—I'ryer,  158. 

1500.— **  The  Ujgariy  system  is  not 
bearable:  it  niu^t  be  abolished  entirely." — 
nVi/'fRtTtvft,  i.  244. 

1S15. — AUchij>oH9  Indian  Treat  if s,  &c., 
oa:::&in»  under  this  year  numerous  sHnnuds 
ianed.  in  Nef^l  War,  to  Hill  Chiefs,  stipu- 
Istiufi:  for  attemlance  when  ro«|uired  with 
"bigazvea  and  sepoys." — ii.  339  »eq«i. 

1^S2. — **The  Malnuna  |>eople  were  some 

Tisi?  Ijuck    f.'n]en.'<l  to  make  a  practicablu 

Tja-x  bat  they  fiatly  refused  to  d.>  anything 

f  th;:  kind,  raying  they  had  never  clone  unv 

bcfir  k&>«'i2r.  AT\<\  liid  iKit  intend  to  do  any .^' 

-H.v/.    \Cit  it*  if  J.) 


II.  p.  H.  Bihar.  That 
Tr'Mii'.t  «■!  tlif  Mopil  Empire  which 
uy  r.ji  tl,t-  (i:iiig»'.s  mimed  lately  alx)ve 
HcnsriL  wjur  h:i  <.alled,  and  still  ret;iin.s 
"i-T  iuiiiif  and  characKfr  of  a  i)ro\ince, 

.i.>r  The  Li»'Utenant-Govemor  of 
t-:rii5*l,  and  einbT-Jiriiig  thf  ten  nuKicrn 
'ixntt.-?  oi  Patnit,  Sanin,  Gayji,  Sliuhii- 
';ii  Tirhut,  Cliami»anin,  the  Santul 
Pi:rsT.:L-.  B}i:"i>pil]n"ir,  Moiighyr,  and 
P"  ::»:;il:.  Tlif  iiaine  was  taken  from 
■i-  oM  •.  ity  j.f  Bihar,  and  that  <h- 
r.\^  it.T  tifb*  fn.»m  K'tiig  the  site  of 
I  liir.-.'ii-  Vihara  in  Biuidhi.st  times, 
iii  thr  l:it»-i  <iay.*  of  Maliommedaii  rule 
':' -i  tlirr.-^    jirnvint.es  of  lieiigal,  Behar 

".'i  OrL-k-^t  wi.Te  under  one  Suljadar, 
.;/L  ihur  Nawab,  who  resided  latterly 
..:  M^ir^'hidal'ad. 

;t.  15&0.— *'Sarkar  of  Behar;  containing 
AC  Mahal*.  .   .'  ~Ju  (tr.  JarrHt),  ii.  153.] 

F 


[1676. — "Traiwhite  of  a  letter  from  8haui(- 
teth  Caukne  (Shaista  Khan)  ...  in  answer 
to  one  from  Wares  Cawne,  Great  Chancellor 
of  the  Province  of  Beam  about  the  English." 
— In  Birdtcood,  Rep.  80J. 

Tlie  following  is  tlie  first  example 
we  have  noted  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  three  famous  names  in  com- 
bination : 

1679. — "On  perusal  of  several  letters 
relating  to  the  procuring  of  the  Great 
Mogul's  Phyrmaund  for  trade,  cuMtome  free, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengali,  the  Chief  in  Council 
at  Hugly  IS  ordercci  to  procure  the  same,  for 
the  English  to  Im  Chistf>nis  free  in  Bengal, 
Qrixa  and  Beaira.  .  ."—Ft.  St.  Oeu.  Com., 
20th  Feb.  in  yotfs  aud  Exts.,  Pt.  ii.  p.  7. 

BEHTJT,  n.p.  H.  Behat  One  of 
the  names,  and  in  fact  the  ])ro])er 
name-,  of  the  Punjab  river  which  we 
now  call  Jelum  {i.e.  Jhllam)  from  a 
town  on  its  l>anks  :  the  Hydaspes  or 
Bidames  of  the  ancients.  Both  Behat 
and  tne  Greek  name  are  corruptioiLs, 
ill  different  wavs,  of  the  Skt.  name 
Vxt<uita.  Sidi  'ah  (i>.  200)  calls  it 
the  river  of  Bahra.  Bahni  or  Bhera 
Wiis  a  di.strict  on  the  river,  and  the 
town  and  tahsil  still  remain,  in 
Shahpur  Dist.  [It  **is  called  by  the 
natives  of  Kasinir,  where  it  rises, 
the  Bedagta^  which  is  but  a  slightlv- 
altered  form  of  its  Skt.  name,  tfie 
VxtasUl^  which  means  *  wide-spread.' " — 
McCrindU',  Invasion  of  India,  93  setiq.] 

I  BEIBAMEE,  B7BAMEE,  also 
BTBAMPAUT,  s.    P.  hiiram,  hiiraml. 

\  The  name  of  a  kind  of  cottcm  stutl" 
which   ap]>e{irs  fre([uentlv   <luring  the 

I  flourishing  i>eri(xi  of  the  exiK)rt  of 
thest;  from  India  ;  but  tlie  rxact 
character  of  whicli  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  In  earl i«'r  times, 
as  ap])ears  from  the  tir:*t  <[U(»tation, 
it  was  a  very  tine  stall".  [Fmm  tht' 
quotation  dated  1609  below,  thev  ap- 
j>ear  to  have  res«Miibled  the  tine  linen 
knov^ii  {L-^  "Holland"  (f(»r  which  see 
Drnptrs  Dirt,  s.v.).] 

c.  I.*il3.— Ilm  liitutii  nic'iitiuus,  among 
prosentM  .sent  by  Sultin  Mahommoil  Tughlak 
of  Delhi  to  tho  groat  Ka<in,  "100  suits  of 
raiment  called  bairamlyah,  /.**.  of  a  cutton 
stuff,  which  were  of  unetiualled  beauty,  and 
were  each  worth  100  dinar.-*  [rupeeH]."— iv.  2. 

fl49ft.— "20  pieces  of  white  stuff,  verv 
fine,  with  gold  embroidery  which  they  call 
Beyramies." — Corrm,  llak.  s«jc.  197.] 

ir»10.— ''Fifty  shi})s  are  laden  every  year 
in  thia  place  (Bengala)  with  cotton  and  silk 
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staffs  .  .  .  that  is  to  say  bairam."— For- 
4Wsia,212. 

ri518. — "And  captured  two  Ghaol  ships 
laoMi  with  beinmM." — AOmquerque,  OarUu, 
p.  166.] 

1554. — "From  this  ooontry  come  the 
masUns  called  Candaharians.  and  those  of 
Daolat&bfid,  Berapfttri,  and  BalxamL"— 
Sidi  *AU,  in  J.A.S.B.,  t.  460. 

„  "And  for  6  btiimmM  for  6  sor- 
plioesi  which  are  siven  annually  .  .  . 
which  may  be  worth  7  pardaos." — S.  Bo- 
telMa,  Tambo,  129. 

[1609.— "A  sort  of  cloth  called  Byramy 
resembling  Holland  cloths.*' — Danven^ 
LtUert,  i.  29.] 

[1610.— "Bearams  white  will  vent  better 
than  the  black."— /&u2.  i.  75]. 

1615.— "10  pec.  l^yraina  nill  (see  AKILE) 
of  51  Bs.  per  corg.  .  .  .*' — Coek»*t  Diary, 
f.  4. 

[1648.— "B«nmis."  Quotation  from  Van 
Twist,  s.  y.  QINQHAM.] 

[c  1700.— "50  blew  byrampants "  (read 
b^rampauta,  H.  pdt,  *a  length  of  doth'). 
—In  JVotef  and  Qturiea,  7th  Ser.  ix.  29.] 

1727.— "Some  Surat  Bc^taet  dyed  blue, 
and  some  Btrama  dved  reoL  which  are  both 
coarse  cotton  cloth.'  —^4.  namilton,  ii.  125. 

1818.— "Byrams  of  sorts,"  among  Surat 
pilBce-goods,  in  Milbum,  i.  124. 

BErrCUL,  n.p.  We  do  not  know 
how  this  name  should  be  properly 
written.  The  place  occupies  the 
isthmus  connecting  Carwar  Head  in 
Canara  with  the  land,  and  lies  close 
to  the  Harbour  of  Carwar,  the  inner 
part  of  which  is  Beitcul  Cove, 

1711. — "Shins  may  ride  secure  from  the 
South  West  Monsoon  at  Batte  Cove  (qu. 
BATTECOLE  ?),  and  the  River  is  navigable 
for  the  largest,  after  they  have  once  got  in." 
—Loctyer,  272. 

1727.— "The  Portugune  have  an  Island 
called  Anjediva  [see  ANCHEDIVA]  .  .  . 
about  two  miles  from  Batooal." — A. 
Bamiltonj  i.  277. 

BELGAUli,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in 
the  S.  Mahratta  country.  The  proper 
name  is  said  to  1>e  Canarese  yennu- 
grdmd,  *  Bamboo-Town.'  [The  name  of 
a  place  of  the  same  designation  in  the 
Vizagapatam  district  in  Madras  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Skt.  hila-grdma,  *  cave- 
village.' — Mad.  Admin,  Man.  Gloss.  s.v.] 
The  name  occurs  in  De  Barros  under 
the  form  "Cidade  de  Bilgan"  (Dec. 
IV.,  liv.  vii.  cap  5). 

BENAMEE,  adj.  P.— H.  be-ndml, 
"anonymous ' ;  a  term  specially  applied 


to  documents  of  transfer  or  other  con- 
tract in  which  the  name  enteri'd  as 
that  of  one  of  the  chief  parties  (e.g.  of 
a  purchaser)  is  not  that  of  the  |)erson 
really  interested.  Such  transactions 
are  for  various  reasons  very  common 
in  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  are 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  fradu- 
lenL  though  they  have  often  l»een  so. 
["There  probably  is  no  country  in  the 
world  except  India,  where  it  would  be 
necessary  to  write  a  chapter  'On  the 
practice  of  putting  property  into  a 
false  name." — (Mayne,  Hindu  LaWy 
373).]  In  the  Indian  Penal  Code 
(Act  XLV.  of  1860X  sections  421-423, 
"on  fraudulent  deeds  and  di8iM>sitions 
of  Property,"  appear  to  W  esjKJcially 
directed  against  the  dishonest  use  of 
this  benamee  system. 

It  IB  alleged  by  C.  P.  Brown  on  tlie 
authority  of  a  statement  in  the  Frierid 
of  India  (without    sj)ecihc   reference) 
that  the  proper  term  is  bandmi,  adopted 
from  sucn  a  phrase  as  bandml  chttthiy 
*a  transferable    note  of   hand,'    such 
notes   commencing,   *  ha-ndin-i-fuUlnd^^ 
*to  the  name  or  address  of*  (Abraham 
Newlands).    This  is  conceivable,  and 
probably  true,  but  we  liave  not  the 
evidence,  and  it  is  opposed  to  all  th 
authorities :  and  in  any  case  the  ])rese' 
form  and  interpretation  of  the  term 
ndmi  has  become  established. 

1854. — "It  is  very  much   the    hab 
India  to  make  purchases  in  the  na 
others,  and  from  whatever  cau.so8  the 
tice  may  have  arisen,  it  has  existed 
series  oi  years :  and  those  transactio 
known  as    *  Benamee    transactions ' : 
are  noticed  at  least  as  early  as  th 
1778,  in  Mr.   Justice  Hyde's  Note* 
Justice  Knight  Bruce,  in  Moore's  R^ 
Cases  on  Appeal  before  the  P.  C. 
p.  72. 

"The  presumption  of   the  H 
in  a  joint  undivided  family,   i 
whole  property  of  the  family  is 
.  .  .  where    a  purchase   of    r 
made  by  a  Hindoo  in  the  name 
sons,  the  presumption  of  the  '. 
in  favour  of  its  being  a  benani 
and  the  burthen  of  proof  lief 
in  whose  name  it  was  purch* 
that  he  was  solely  entitled 
Editor  ofahove  Vol.,  p.  63. 

1861.— "The  decree  Sale 
chief  cause  of  that  nuisan 
system.  .  .  .  It»is  a  pecul^' 
getting  the  benefits  and  < 
and  avoiding  its  chaiges 
consists  in  one  man  holr 
for  himself,  but  reallv 
another,  and  by  ringini 
the  two  .  .  .  reUe>' 
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1686. — "  II  est  bon  d'obeerver,  vue  le  oom- 
mun  Peuple  appelle  le  Bend-Emir  en  cet  en- 
droit  ab  pulneiL,  c'est  k  dire  le  Fleuve  du 
Pont  Neuf ;  qn'on  ne  I'appelle  par  son  nom 
de  Bend-Emir  que  proche  de  la  Diaue,  qui 
lui  a  fait  donner  ce  nom.*' — Chardin  (ed. 
mi\  ix.  45. 

1809. — "  We  proceeded  three  miles  further, 
and  crossing  the  River  Bend-emir,  entered 
the  real  plain  of  Merdasht." — MorUr  (First 
Journey),  124.  See  also  (1811)  2nd  Journey, 
pp.  73-/4,  where  there  is  a  view  of  the  Band- 
Amir, 

1813. — ''The  river  Bnnd  Emeer,  by  some 
ancient  Geographers  caUed  tiie  Oynu^  takes 
its  raesent  name  from  a  dyke  (in  Persian  a 
bvfia)  erected  by  the  celebrated  Ameer 
Azad-a-Doulah  I>elemi." — Metedonald  Kin- 
neiVf  Oeog,  Mem,  of  the  Pertian  Empire^  59. 

1817.— 
"  There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendameer't 
stream, 
And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the 
day  long." — Zalla  RoolJt, 

1850.— "The  water  (of  Lake  Neyriz)  .  .  . 
is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  Kur 
(known  to  us  as  the  Bnnd  Amir  River)  .  .  ." 
^Abbott,  in  J,R,Q,S.,  xxv.  73. 

1878. — We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Btnd-i-AmIr  is  identical  with  the   quasi- 

Snonymous    Pul-i-KhOn    by    which    Col. 
acgregor  crossed  the  Kur  on  his  way  from 
Shiras  to  Yesd.    See  his  Khortusan^  i.  45. 

BENDABA,  s.  A  term  used  in  the 
Malay  countries  as  a  title  of  one  of 
the  higher  ministers  of  state — Malay 
handahdra,  Jav.  hendara^  *Lord.'  The 
word  enters  into  the  numerous  series 
of  purely  honorary  Javanese  titles, 
and  the  eticjuette  m  regard  to  it  is 
very  complicated.  (See  Tijdschr,  v. 
Nederl,  Indie,  year  viii.  No.  12,  253 
seqq,).  It  would  seem  that  the  title 
is  properly  bdnddrd,  *a  treasurer,'  and 
taken  from  the  Skt.  hhdnddrin,  *a 
steward  or  treasurer.'  Haex  in  his 
Malay-Latin  Diet,  gives  Banddri, 
*  Oeconomus,  quaestor,  expenditor.' 
[Mr.  Skeat  writes  that  CJlifford  derives 
it  from  Bendc^hara-ariy  *a  treasury,' 
which  he  again  derives  from  Malay 
henda,  *a  thing,'  without  explaining 
hara,  while  Wilkinson  with  more  pro- 
bability classes  it  as  Skt] 

1509. — "Whilst  Sequeira  was  consulting 
with  his  people  over  this  matter,  the  King 
sent  his  Bendhara  or  Tr^E^sure-Master  on 
board." — Volenti jn^  v.  322. 

1589.— '*  There  the  Bandara  {Bendara)  of 
MaiacOj  (who  is  as  it  were  Chief  Justicer 
among  the  Mahometans),  (o  supremo  no 
mando,  na   honra  e  ne  ju8ti4XL  dos  movros) 

*  "  ThA  Greeks  caU  it  the  Araxet,  Khondamir 
thaJTur." 


was  present  in  person  by  the  express  com- 
mandment of  Pedro  de  Farm  for  to  entertain 
him.*' — Pinto  (orig.  cap.  xiv.),  in  Cogan^  p.  17. 

1552.— '*  And  as  the  Bendara  was  by 
nature  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  the  counsel 
they  g[ave  him  seemed  good  to  him." — 
Caiankeda,  ii.  359,  also  iii.  433. 

1561. — "EntSomanson  .  .  .  quedizerquo 
mat^[rao  sen  bandara  polo  mao  conselho  (juo 
Ihe  devc." — Cbrrm,  Lendaty  ii.  225. 

[1610. — An  official  at  the  Maldives  is 
called  jRomi-bandery  Ta^courouj  which  Mr. 
Gray  interprets — Sin^h.  row,  'gold,'  han- 
dJuvrOy  *  treasury,'  ^A<U'ih<rrr,  Skt.,  *an  idol.' 
— Pyrard  de  Lavai,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  58.] 

1613. — '*This  administration  (of  Malacca) 
is  provided  for  a  three  years'  8i)ace  with 
a  governor  .  .  .  and  with  royal  officers  of 
revenue  and  justice,  and  with  the  native 
Bendara  in  charge  of  the  government  of 
the  lower  class  of  subjects  and  foreigners." 
— Oodinho  de  Ei'edia^  oz?. 

1631. — "There  were  in  Malaca  five  prin- 
cipal officers  of  dignity  .  .  .  the  second  is 
Bendard,  he  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
executive  (iteador  da  fazenda)  and  governs 
the  Kingdom :  sometimes  the  Bendard  holds 
both  offices,  that  of  Puduca  raja  and  of 
Bendard."  —  UAlhoquerque^  Commentaries 
(orig.),  358-359. 

1634.— 
"  0  principal  sogeito  no  govemo 
De  Mahomet,  e  privanca,  era  o  BendAra, 
Magisteido  supremo." 

Malaca  Conq\ustad<i,  iii.  6 

1726. — "Bandares  or  Adassing  &re  tho' 
who  are  at  the  Court  as  Dukes,  Counts, 
even  Princes  of  the  Royal  House." — Va/ 
tijn  (Ceylon),  Names  of  Officers,  «lr.,  8. 

1810. — "  After  the  Raja  had  amused 
self  with  their  speaking,  and  was  tirec 
.  .  .  the  bintara  with  the  green  eye 
it  is  the   custom  that  the  eldest  bil 
should  have  green  shades  before  his 
that  he  may  not  be  dazzled  by  the  gre 
of  the  Raja,  and  forget  his  duty)  b 
the  books  and  packets,  and  deliverc 
to  the  bintara  with  the  black  ha 
whose  hands  the  Raja  received   t' 
by  one,  in  order  to  present  the 
youths." — A  Malay's  account  of 
Govt.  House,  Calcutta,  transl.  by 
in  Maria  Graham^  p.  202. 

1883.—'*  In  most  of  the  States 
prince  has  regular  officers  uu' 
among  whom  .  .  .  the  Bandr 
surer,  who  is  the  first  minis 
Birdy  The  Oo/den  Chersonese, '. 

BENDY,  BINDY,  s. : 

COY  (q.  v.),  the  form  ir 
Ihindij  [hhendi},  Dakh. 
hhendd;    also    in    H. 
fruit  of  the  plant  Abeh 
also  HibitciLs  esc.    It ' 
hdmiyah  (Lane,  Moc 
i.  199:   [5th  ed.  i. 
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NighUy  xi.  57]X  whence  the  modem 
Greek  firdfjua.  In  Italy  the  vegetable 
is  called  comi  d£  Greci.  The  Latin 
name  Ahdmotchtu  is  from  the  Ar. 
habb-ul-mushky  *  grain  of  musk'  {Doty). 

1810.— **  The  bendy,  caUed  in  the  Weet 
Indies  oireej  is  a  pretty  plant  resembling  a 
hollyhock ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  length  and 
thickness  of  one's  finger  .  .  .  when  boiled 
it  is  soft  and  mucilaginous."— JfaTorui  Grakamf 
24. 

1813.— "The  banda  {HibUnts  etcuieiUus) 
is  a  nutritious  oriental  vegetable." — Forbes, 
Or.  Mem.  i.  82 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  22]. 

1880.—"  I  recollect  the  West  Indian  Oabroo 
.  .  .  beinff  some  years  ago  recommended 
for  introouction  in  India.  The  seed  was 
laigely  advertised,  and  sold  at  about  8s.  the 
ounce  to  eap^er  horticulturists,  who  .  •  . 
found  that  it  came  up  nothing  other  than 
the  familiar  bendy,  the  seed  of  which  sells 
at  Bombay  for  Id.  the  ounce.  Yet  .  .  . 
cotroo  seed  continued  to  be  advertised  and 
sold  at  St.  the  ounce.  .  .  ." — Note  by  Sir  O. 
Birdtoood. 

BENDY-TBEE,  s.  This,  according 
to  Sir  G.  Birdwood,  is  the  Thetpesia 
populnetiy  Lam.  [IFatt,  Earn.  Did.  vi. 
pt.  iv.  45  teqq.]^  and  gives  a  name  to 
the  ^ Bendy  Bazar*  in  Bombay.  (See 
PORTIA.) 

BENGAL,  n.p.  The  rqgion  of  the 
€}an^  Delta  and  the  districts  im- 
mediately alx)ve  it ;  but  often  in 
English  use  with  a  wide  application 
to  the  whole  territory  garrisoned  by 
the  Bengal  army,  lliis  name  does 
not  appear,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  any  Mahommedan 
or  Western  writing  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  century.  In  the 
earlier  i)art  of  that  century  the 
Mahommedan  wTiters  generally  call 
the  province  Lakhnaoti,  after  the  chief 
city,  but  we  have  also  the  old  form 
Bang,  from  the  indigenous  Va^a. 
Already,  however,  in  the  11th  century 
we  have  it  as  Vaiigdlam  on  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  great  Tanjore  Pagoda. 
This  IB  the  oldest  occurrence  that  we 
can  cite. 

The  alleged  City  of  Bengala  of  the 
Portuguese  which  has  greatly  pen)lexed 
geographers,  probably  originated  with 
the  Arab  custom  of  giving  an  important 
foreign  city  or  seaport  the  name  of 
the  country  in  which  it  lay  (compare 
the  city  of  Solmandakty  under  COBO- 
MANDEL).  It  long  kept  a  place  in 
maps.  The  last  occurrence  that  we 
know   of  IB  in  a  chart  of    1743,  in 


Dalrymple's  Collection,  which  identifies 
it  with  Chittagong,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  Chittagong  was  the 
place  intended  by  the  older  writers  (see 
yarthema  and  Ovin^Um).  The  former, 
as  regards  his  visiting  BangheUa,  deals 
in  fiction — a  thing  clear  from  internal 
evidence,  and  expressly  alleged,  by 
the  iudicious  Garcia  aeiOrta:  '*As 
to  wliat  you  say  of  Ludovico  Varto- 
mano,  I  have  spoken,  both  here  and 
in  Portuflal,  with  men  who  knew  him 
here  in  India,  and  they  told  me  tJiat 
he  went  al)out  here  in  the  garb  of 
a  Moor,  and  then  reverted  to  us,  doing 
penance  for  his  sins ;  and  that  the 
man  never  went  further  than  Calecut 
and  Cochin." — CoUoquioij  f.  30. 

c.  1250.— "  Muhammad  BakhtnriCr  .  .  . 
returned  to  Beh&r.  Great  fear  of  him  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  the  infidels  of  the 
territories  of  Lakhnauti,  Behar,  Bang; 
and  K&mr(ip."—TabaliU-i-Ndnri,  in  EUioL 
ii.  307. 

1298.— "Baagala  is  a  Province  towards 
the  south,  which  up  to  the  year  1290  .  .  . 
had  not  yet  been  conquered.  ..."  {ito.), — 
Marco  PUo,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  55. 

c.  1300.—'*.  .  .  then  to  Bijalir  (but 
better  reading  Ban^U),  which  from  of  old 
is  subject  to  Delhi  .  .  .  ." — Rashlduddln, 
in  EUioi,  i.  72. 

c.  1345. — ".  .  .  we  were  at  sea  43  days 
and  then  arrived  in  the  country  of  ^^ffBJWll, 
which  is  a  vast  region  abounding  in  rice.  I 
have  seen  no  country  in  the  world  where 
provisions  are  cheaper  than  in  this;  but 
it  is  muggy,  and  those  who  come  from 
Khor&s&n  call  it  '  a  hell  full  of  good  things.' " 
— Ibn,  BatutOj  iv.  211.  (But  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe  is  alleged  to  have  **  emphati- 
cally styled  it  the  Paradite  of  Natumt." — 
Note  in  StawrintUf  i.  291.) 

c.  1350.— 
"  Shutr    tkilxin    thatmnd    hama    (Qiidti'i- 

Hind 
Zin    kand-i-Pdrsl   kih   ba    Bangtla    mi 

ratoad.'*  HOfiz. 

i.e.y 
**  Sugar  nibbling  are  all  the  parrots  of  Ind 
From  this  Persian  candy  that  travels  to 
Bengal "  (viz.  his  own  poems). 

1498.— "Bemgala:  in  this  Kingdom  are 
many  Moors,  and  few  Christians,  and  the 
King  is  a  Moor  ...  in  this  land  are 
many  cotton  cloths,  and  silk  cloths,  and 
much  silver ;  it  is  40  days  with  a  fair  wind 
from  cilicut." — RoUiro  de  V,  da  Oama, 
2nd  ed.  p.  110. 

1506.— **  A  Banielo,  el  suo  Re  ^  VLoto.  e 
Ii  se  fa  el  forzo  de'  panni  de  gotton.  .  .'^— 
Leonardo  do  Ca'  Matter,  28. 

1510.— "We  took  the  route  towards  tt» 
city  of  Baaghella  ...  one  q€  <k%Jilil 
that  I  had  b\^«^ic^ 
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it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  use 
of  the  term  Barhiers  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  French  writers,  as  a  glance 
at  the  quotations  under  that  wora  will 
show).  The  disease  prevails  endemically 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  Peninsular  India  in 
the  coast-tracts,  and  up  to  40  or  (50  m. 
inland  ;  also  in  Burma  and  the  Malay 
region,  including  all  the  islands,  at 
least  so  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  also 
Japan,  where  it  is  known  as  kakk^: 
[see  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese,  3rd 
ed.  p.  238  seqq.].  It  is  very  prevalent 
in  certain  Madras  Jails.  The  name  has 
become  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  it 
has  recurred  of  late  years,  especially 
in  hospital  reports  from  Madras  and 
Burma.  It  is  frequently  epidemic, 
and  some  of  the  Dutch  physicians  re- 
gard it  as  infectious.  See  a  pamphlet, 
Beri-Beri  door  J.  A.  Lodemjks,  ond- 
offkier  van  Gezandheit  bij  het  Ned.  In- 
dische  Leger,  Harderwiik,  1882.  In 
this  pamphlet  it  is  stated  that  in  1879 
the  total  number  of  beri-beri  patients 
in  the  military  hospitals  of  Nether- 
lands-India, amounted  to  9873,  and 
the  deaths  among  these  to  1682.  In 
the  great  military  hospitals  at  Achin 
there  died  of  beri-beri  l^etween  1st 
November  1879,  and  1st  April  1880, 
674  persons,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  dtoangarbeiders,  i,e.  *  lorcei 
labourers.'  These  statistics  show  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  and  fatality 
of  the  disease  in  the  Archipelago. 
Dutch  literature  on  the  subject  is  con- 
siderable. 

Sir  George  Bird  wood  tells  us'  that 
during  the  Persian  Expedition  of  1857 
he  witnessed  beri-beri  of  extraordinary 
virulence,  especially  among  the  East 
African  stokers  on  board  the  steamers. 
The  sufferers  became  dropsically  dis- 
tended to  a  vast  extent,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

In  the  second  qiiotation  scurvy  is  evi- 
dently meant.  This  seems  much  allied 
by  causes  to  beriberi  though  different 
m  character. 

[1568. — '*Our  people  sickened  of  a  disease 
called  berbere,  the  belly  and  legs  swell, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  die,  as  there  died 
many,  ten  or  twelve  a  day." — Couto,  viii. 
ch.&.] 

c.  1610. — **Ce  ne  fut  pas  tout,  car  i'eus 
enoor  ceste  fascheuse  mamdie  de  iouende  que 
les  Portugais  appellent  autrement  berber 
et  les  Holmndais  scurbut." — Mocquet^  221. 

1613. — "And  under  the  orders  of  the 
said  General  Andr^  Furtado  do  Mendo^a, 
the  disooverer  departed  to  the  court  of  Goa, 


being  ill  with  the  malady  of  the  be: 
in  order  to  get  himself  treated." — ( 
de  Eredia,  f.  58. 

1631. — ".  .  .  Constat  fre<|uenti 
usu,  praesertim  liquoris  mi/uifr  die 
solum  diarrhaeas  .  .  .  sed  et  pn 
Beriberi  dictam  hinc  natam  asse. 
Bontii^  Dial.  iv.  See  also  Lib.  ii.  a 
and  Lib.  iii.  p.  40. 

1659. — "There  is  also  another  s 
which  prevails  in  Banda  and  Ceylo 
is  call^  Barberi ;  it  does  not  v( 
natives  so  much  as  foreigners." — Sa 

1682.— "The  Indian  and  Port 
women  draw  from  the  green  flowe; 
cloves,  by  means  of  firing  with  a 
water  or  spirit  of  mar>*ellou.s  sweet 
.  .  .  especially  is  it  good  against  a  < 
kind  of  paralysis  called  Berebery." — A 
Zee  en,  Lant-Iteixe,  ii.  83. 

1685.— "The    Portuguese    in  the 
suffer   from    another    sickness    whic 
natives  call  bM-biri."—I{ibfiro,  f.  55 

1720.— "Berebere  (termo  da  ] 
Huma  Paralysia  bastarde,  ou  onto 
mento,  com  que  fica  o  corpo  coino  tol 
— BftUeaVf  Diet.  s.  v. 

1809. — "A  complaint,  as  far  as  1 
learnt,  peculiar  to  the  island  (Ceyloi 
berri-beni ;  it  is  in  fact  a  droixs^ 
frequently  destroys  in  a  few  days.^ 
Vafentia,  i.  318. 

1835.— <0n  the  Maldives)  "  .  . 
crew  of  the  vessels  during  the  survey 
suffered  mostly  from  two  diseases 
Beri-beri  which  attacked  the  Indians 
and  generally  proved  fatal." — Youm 
Chrigtopher^  in  Tr.  Ro.  Oeog.  Soc.y  vol. 

1837. — "  Empyreumatic  oil  called 
nigrunij  from  the  seeds  of  €*'lwitrns 
{Molhtngnee)  described  in  Mr.  Maleoli 
able  prize  Easay  on  the  Hist,  and  Trea 
of  Beriberi  .  .  .  the  mast  effic 
remedy  in  that  intractable  complai 
Royle  on  Hindu  Medicine ^  46. 

1880. — "A  malady  much  dreaded 
Japanese,  called  Kakl-^.  ...  It  er 
most  singular  dread.  It  is  considerc 
the  same  disease  as  that  which,  un 
name  of  Beriberi,  makes  such  hj 
times  on  crowded  jails  and  barracks. 
Bird's  Japan^  i.  288. 

1882.— "Berbd,  a  disease  which 
in  great  swelling  of  the  abdomen. 
Tneniriti,  VoccUmfar,  s.  v. 

1885.— "Dr.   Wallace  Taylor,   of 
Japan,    reports   important    discovei 
specting  the  origin  of  the  disease 
as  beri-beri.    He  has  traced  it  to  £ 
soopic  spore  largely  developed  in  rice, 
finally  detected  the  same  oiiganism 
earth  of  certain  alluvial  and  damp  loot 
— St,  Jame»*s  Gazette,  Aug.  9th. 

Also  see  Report  on  Prison  Admin. 
Burma,  for  1878,  p.  26. 

BEB7L,  s.  This  word  is  per 
very  ancient  imjwrtation  from  Ir 
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waited  on  me  to  the  Sea-aide  (at  Oalioat) 
with  6  sequeens  for  a  feast  of  b0itl«  to  him 
and  his  companions.'* — A,  Hamilton^  i.  806. 

BETTEELA,  BEATELLE,  &c.,  s. 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  ninBliii  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  old  trading-lists 
and  narratives.  This  seems  to  be  a 
Sp.  and  Port,  word  heaJtiUa  or  heaixQui^ 
for  *a  veil,'  derived,  according  to 
Gobarmvias,  from  "  certain  beaUUy  who 
invented  or  used  the  like.''  Beaia  is 
a  religieuse,  [**  The  Betilla  is  a  certain 
kind  of  white  £.  I.  chintz  made  at 
Masiilipatam,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  Organdi" — Mad.  Admin,  Man. 
Gloss,  p.  233.] 

[1566.— A  score  ByatUhas,  which  were 
worth  200  pardao6."— Coma,  iii.  479.] 

1672.— 
**  Vestida  hama  camisa  preciosa 
Trazida  de  delgada  beatilha, 
Que  o  oorpo  crystallino  deixa  ver-se  ; 
Que  tanto  bem  nfio  he  para  esconder-ae." 

CamCeSf  vi.  21. 

15d8. — '*.  .  .  this  linnen  is  of  divers 
sorts,  and  is  called  Serampuras,  Cassas, 
Comsas,  Beattilliai,  Satopessas,  and  a 
thousand  such  names." — Lintchotenf  28 ; 
[Hak.  Soc  i.  95 ;  and  cf .  i.  56]. 

1685.— <*  To  servants,  8  pieces  betaelaM.*' 
—In  Whetler,  i.  149. 

1727.— "Before  Awrungzeh  conquered 
Visuiporty  this  country  (Sundah)  produced 
the  finest  Betteelas  or  Muslins  in  India." 
-^A.  Hamilton,  i.  264. 

[1788.  —  •'There  are  various  kinds  of 
muslins  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
chiefly  from  Bengal:  Botelles,  ^"— 
Chambrrs'  Cifcl.,  quoted  in  3  ser.  Notes  <£r  Q, 
iv.  88.] 

BEWAUBIS,  adj.  P.— H.  he-MJdris, 
'without  heir.'  Unclaimed,  without 
heir  or  owner. 

BETPOOB,  n.p.  Properly  Vejopaty 
or  Beppiir,  [derived  from  Malaval. 
vepptu,  'deposit,'  tir,  'village,*  a  place 
formed  by  the  receding  of  the  sea, 
which  has  been  turned  into  the  Skt. 
form  VdyupurOy  *the  town  of  the 
Wind-god'].  The  terminal  town  of 
the  Madras  Railway  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  stands  north  of  the  river ; 
whilst  the  railway  station  is  on  the 
S.  of  the  river— (see  CHALIA).  Tippoo 
Sahib  tried  to  make  a  great  port  of 
Beypoor,  and  to  call  it  Sultanpatnam. 

(It  is  one  of  the  manv  places  which 
lave  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  Ophir 
{Logan^  MaloMT^  i.  246X  and  is  probably 
the  BelUporto   of   Tavemier,  "where 


there  was  a  fort  which  ihe  Dutch  had 
made  with  palm8"(ed.  Ball,  i.  S36).] 

1572.— 
'<  ChamartC  o  Samorim  mais  gente  no^a : 
VirSo  Reis  de  Bipur,  e  de  Tanor.  .  , 

Cfamdetf  z.  14. 

1727.— "About  two  Leagues  to  the  South- 
ward of  CdUcut^  is  a  fine  River  oaUed  BajT- 
pore,  capable  to  receive  ships  of  8  or  400 
Tuns."— ^.  HamtUoHy  i.  322. 

BEZOAB,  s.  This  word  belongs, 
not  to  the  A.-Indian  colloquial,  but  to 
the  language  of  old  oriental  trade  and 
materia  mMica.  The  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  P.  name  of  the  things 
nddxahr^  *pellens  venenum,'  or  pdzahr. 
The  first  form  is  given  by  Meidnaki  as 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  Uiis  is 
accepted  by  Littr^  [and  the  N.EJ).}. 
The  quotations  of  Littr^  from  Ambrose 
Pard  show  that  the  word  was  used 
genericall^r  for  *an  antidote,'  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  habitually  by  Avi- 
cenna.  No  doubt  the  term  came  to  usl 
with  so  many  others,  from  Arab  medical 
writers,  so  much  studied  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  this  accounts  for  the  b,  as 
Arabic  has  no  p,  and  writes  bdmkr. 
But  its  usual  application  was,  and  ia^ 
limited  to  certain  hard  concretions 
found  in  the  bodies  of  animals^  to  which 
antidotal  virtues  were  ascribed,  and 
especially  to  one  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  a  wild  goat  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Lar.  Of  this  animal  and 
the  bezoar  an  account  is  given  in 
Kaempfer's  Amoenitates  Exdieaey  pp. 
398  seqq.  The  Bezoar  was  sometimes 
called  Snake-Stone,  and  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of 
a  snake.  It  may  have  been  called  so 
really  because,  as  Ibn  Baithar  states, 
such  a  stone  was  laid  upon  the  bite  of 
a  venomous  creature  (and  was  believed) 
to  extract  the  poison.  Moodeen  Sheriff, 
in  his  Suppt.  to  the  Indian  Pharma- 
copoeia, says  tliere  are  various  bexoar$ 
in  use  (in  native  mat.  med.},  distin- 
guished according  to  the  animal  pro- 
Qucing  them,  as  a  goat-,  camel-,  iish> 
and  snake-bezoar  ;  the  last  quite  distinct 

from  Snake-Stone  (q.v.). 

[A  false  Bezoar  stone  eave  occasion 
for  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  in  our  Common  Law, 
viz.  between  actions  founded  upon  con* 
tract,  and  those  foimded  upon  wrong : 
Ckandelor  v.  Lopus  was  decided  in  lS04 
(reported  in  2.  Crokey  and  in  Smith*^ 
Leading  CaM$),    The  head-note 
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'*  The  defendant  sold  to  the  plaintiff  a 
stone,  which  he  afliruied  to  be  a  Bezoar 
stone,  Ymt  which  proved  not  to  be  so. 
Xu  action  lies  agaiujst  him,  unless  he 
eithirr  knew  that  it  was  not  a  Bezoar 
fcUine,  or  warranted  it  to  1)e  a  Bezoar 
Jtone "  (quoted  by  GraVy  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  484).] 

1518.— BarbcMni  writm  pi^ar. 

[1529. — **  Xear  this  city  (Lara)  in  a  small 
muimiain  are  bred  some  animala  of  the 
Bze  i4  a  buck,  in  whone  Rtoroach  grows  a 
rtooe  they  call  \mMMl"—TfMr^iro,  eh.  iil 
lu  14.] 

(1[;.>I.— Castanheda  (I.  ch.  46)  calls  the 
iunial  whence  besoar  comes  lmgold<tf\  which 
be  consider!!  on  Indian  word.] 

c.  11^80.  —  '*.  .  .  adeo  nt  ex  solis  Benliar 
Aonnalla  TaMi  conflata  viderim,  maxime  apud 
«*  qui  a  Tenenis  sibi  cavere  student." — 
l*TmptT  AlpiH¥j^  Pt.  i.  |)w  56. 

lf-99. — *'  Body  o'  me,  a  shrewd  mischance. 
Why.  had  yon  no  nnicom's  horn,  nor 
booar'l  stone  about  you,  ha  ?  "—B.  Junmn, 
EvT^  MaM  OHt  of  kU  numomr^  Act  v.  sc  4. 

[  . ,  '  *  Beiar  ato  baiar  " ;  see  quotation 
^lader  MACE.] 

1605. —The  King  of  Bantam  sends  K. 
Joiner  I.  "two  bMaar  stones. "—.StUN^Nrv, 
L 14-^.  ^ 

IdlO. — **  The  Penrian  calls  it,  jtar  fx/xllenc^j 
FuaJiar,  which  i»  a^  much  as  to  say  'anti- 
dote '  or  more  strictly  '  remedy  of  poison  or 
Tenom.'  frc4n  Zitkar,  which  is  the  general 
Mne  of  anv  poison,  and  /Nf,  *•  remedy ' ;  and 
ii'  the  Anibic  lacks  tho  letter  p^  they  ro- 
I'Uce  it  by  6,  or  /,  and  so  they  say,  ia!<toad 
•■f  i*'\zf\kur.  JiAzohar^  and  we  with  a  little 
id'iiti-initl  corruption  Beiar."— /*.  Teij-n'rVj 

HffnrifmrS^  d:^.^  p.  l.'»7. 

1613.  — ".  .  .  .  elks  and  great  snakes, 
^'4  ajic^  of  baxar  st4)ne,  and  evor^'  kind  of 
zune  bini«." — Oi^ihfu)  d^  KrpdiHy  l0«*. 

1517. — '*.  .  .  late  at  night  I  drunko  a 
Hnie  bexaa  <tone,  which  gave  mo  much 
I  cine  mu^t  larte  of  night,  as  though  100 
wcmic^  hacl  byn  knawing  at  my  hart ; 
T"it  it  gavt?  me  ea.se  afterward."— fVit/x 
Va  v«.  i.  301  ;  [in  i.  154  he  speaks  of  "beza 

1434.— B<intius  claims  the  etymology  just 
./i  ted  fn»m  Teixeira,  erroneously,  as  his 
'■t.  — Ijb.  iv.  p.  47. 

jD7-i.  — "The  Pers«ian.«  then  call  this  strmo 
Ptxahar,  l-vimr  a  compound  of  I\i  and  Zn- 
'■■■.  the  tir*t  uf  which  is  tujainst,  and  the 
-.■•-Lor  IS  /^»-.«'Jl.." — Fryrr^  238. 

*■  The  Monkey  Besoars  which  are  long, 
zrc  th«  r«t-Kt.  .  .  ." — IhUl.  2\2. 

17-1.  —  "In  thi.-*  animal  (Hog-dcor  of 
i*iai.iTra,  jipfiarently  a  s«.irt  of  chevrotain  or 
Tmrt'-tj  w  found  the  hitter  Bexoar,  called 
/'<*/r.'  if  J  Poro-t  Siacoi,  valued  at  ton  times 
iti  Wii^rht  in  Cwo]d,"—Locl-ifrrt  49. 

l.i->'.  — "  What  ht  spikenard?  what  is 
vk."«."f.  /    what  is  fMLhxtr?  compared  even 


to  a  twinkle  of  a  royal  eye-lash  ?  "—ZfofiV 
Baba,  ed.  1835,  p.  148. 

BEAT,  &  H.  &c.  bhat  (Skt.  hhdtja. 
a  title  of  respect,  pn>l)a1>ly  connected 
with  bhdrtri^  *  a  supporter  or  master  'X 
a  man  of  a  tri)>e  of  mixed  descent, 
whose  members  are  professed  genealo- 
^sts  and  ]K)ets ;  a  Iwird.  These  men 
HI  Kajputanu  and  Quzerat  liad  also 
extraordinar}'  privilcKes  as  the  guar- 
antors of  travellers,  whom  they  accom- 
l)anied,  against  attack  and  robbery.  See 
an  account  of  them  in  Forbe/$  B09 
Mdldj  I.  ix.  &c.,  reprint  668  seqq.y  [for 
Bengal,  Bisley,  Tribes  d:  GadtM,  i.  101 
9eqq,;  for  the  N.W.P.,  Crooke^  Tribes  d: 
CasteSj  ii.  20  seqq. 

[l.')54. — '*Bats,"  see  quotation  under 
RAJPXTT.] 

c.  1555. — "Among  tho  infidel  Bftny&ns  in 
this  country  (Guzerat)  there  is  a  class  of 
liUniti  known  as  BAtfl.  These  undertake 
to  be  guides  to  traders  and  other  travellom 
.  .  .  when  the  caravans  are  waylaid  on 
the  road  by  RdMkbiUtit  i,^.  Indian  horsemen, 
coming  to  pillage  them,  the  Bdi  takes  out 
his  dagger,  points  it  at  his  own  breast,  and 
says :  *  I  have  become  surety !  If  aught 
befals  the  caravan  I  must  kill  myself ! '  On 
these  words  the  RashbQts  let  the  caravan 
pass  unharmed." — ^idi  'Ah\  95. 

[1623.— "Those  who  perform  tho  office  of 
Priests,  whom  they  call  Boti."— 7*.  d^lla 
Valh,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  80.] 

177r». — "The  IIind(M>  mjuhs  and  Mahratta 
chioftaiuM  have  generally  a  Bhaut  in  the 
family,  who  attends  them  on  public  occa- 
sii>ns  .  .  .  sounds  their  praise,  and  pro- 
claims their  titles  in  hyi>er>M>lic«iI  and  figu- 
rative language  .  .  .  many  of  them  have 
another  mode  of  living ;  they  offer  them- 
selves as  security  to  the  different  govern- 
ments for  payment  of  their  revenue,  and 
the  g<xxi  l)eha\'ir>ur  of  the  Zemindars, 
{jatel^s  and  public  farmers  ;  they  also  l»e- 
come  guiirantees  for  treaties  l)utween  native 
princes,  and  the  i>erformanco  of  bonds  by 
mdi\'iduals." — Forln-a,  Or.  Mnn.  ii.  89  ;  [2iiu 
ed.  i.  377  ;  also  see  ii.  258 J.    See  TBAOA. 

1810. — "India,  like  tho  nations  of  KuroiM, 
had  its  minstrels  and  {K)ots,  concerning  whom 
there  is  the  following  tnidition :  At  the  mar- 
riajre  of  Siva  and  Parvatty,  the  ininiortals 
ha\ing  exhausted  all  the  amu»H;Mients  then 
known,  wished  for  s«jiiiothing  now,  when 
Siva,  wiping  the  dnijis  of  sweat  from  his 
brow,  shook  them  to  earth,  \\\K>n  which  the 
Bawts,  or  B{\rfls,  inmicdiatcly  sprang  up." 
— Maria  (iraham^  101>. 

1828.— ''A  'Bhat'  or  Ii;ird  came  to  ask  a 
gratuity."— /^/^r,  ed.  IMl,  ii.  W. 

BHEEL,  u.p.  Skt .  nh ilia  ;  H.  IlluL 
The  name  r)f  a  race  inhabit ini?  the  hilU 
and  forests  of  the  Vindhya,  Malwa,  and 
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of  the  N.-Westem  Deccan,  and  believed 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Rajpu- 
tana  ;  some  have  supposed  theui  to  be 
the  *vXXtrat  of  Ptolemy.  They  ai-e 
closely  allied  to  the  Ooolies  (<!.  v.)  of 
Guzerat,  and  are  believed  to  belong  to 
the  Kolarian  division  of  Indian  abori- 
gines. But  no  distinct  BhU  lan^iage 
survives. 

1785.— **  A  most  infernal  yell  suddenly 
issued  from  the  deep  ravines.  Our  guides 
informed  us  that  this  was  the  noise  sdways 
made  by  the  Bheeln  previous  to  an  attack." 
— Forbes,  Or.  Mem,  iii.  480. 

1825.— *' All  the  Bheeli  whom  we  saw  to- 
day were  small,  slender  men,  less  broad- 
shouldered  .  .  .  and  with  faces  less  CSeltic 
than  the  Puharees  of  the  Rajmahal.  .  .  . 
Two  of  them  had  rude  swords  and  shields, 
the  remainder  had  all  bows  and  arrows." — 
Meber,  ed.  1844,  ii.  75. 

BHEEL,  s.  A  word  used  in  Bengal 
— bhll :  a  marsh  or  lagoon ;  same  as 
Jeel  (q.  V.) 

[I860. — '*  The  natives  distinguish  a  lake  so 
formed  by  a  change  in  a  river's  course 
from  one  of  usual  origin  or  shape  by  calling 
the  former  a  iHrtor — whilst  the  latter  is  termed 
a  Bheel."— 6r'mn^,  RuraJ  Life  in  Bengal^  86.] 

1879. — "Below  Shouy-doung  there  used 
to  be  a  big  bheel,  wherein  I  have  shot  a 
few  duck,  teal,  and  snipe." — Poilol;  Sport 
in,  B.  BurtncJ^  i.  26. 

BHEESTY,  s.  The  universal  word 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  households  of 
N.  India  wr  the  domestic  6corre- 
sponding  to  the  sai'kd  of  Egypt)  who 
supplies  the  family  ^nth  water,  carry- 
ing it  in  a  mussuck,  (Q;^.),  or  goatskin, 
slung  on  his  Ijack.  The  word  is  P. 
bihiSuiy  a  person  of  bihisht  or  paradise, 
though  the  application  appears  to  be 
pecuBar  to  Hindustan.  We  have  not 
Deen  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
term,  which  does  not  apparently  occur 
in  the  Ain,  even  in  the  curious  account 
of  the  way  in  which  water  was  cooled 
and  supplied  in  the  Court  of  Akbar 
(Blochmannj  tr.  i.  66  8eqq.\  or  in  the 
old  travellers,  and  is  not  given  in 
Meninski's  lexicon.  Vullers  gives  it 
only  as  from  Shakespear's  Hindustani 
Diet.  I^Tlie  trade  must  be  of  ancient 
origin  m  India,  as  the  leather  bag 
is  mentioned  in  the  Veda  and  Maiiu 
(WUton,  Rig  Veda,  ii.  28;  IwiituUi, 
ii.  79.)  Hence  Col.  Temple  {IndL  Ant., 
xi.  117)  suggests  that  the  word  is 
Indian,  and  connects  it  with  the 
Skt  visk,  *to  sprinkle.*]  It  is  one 
of  the  fine  titles  which  Indian  servants 


rejoice  to  l^estow  on  one  another,  like 
Mehiar,  Khalifa,  &c.  Tlie  title  in  this 
case  has  some  justification.  No  class 
of  men  (as  all  Anglo-Indians  will 
agree)  is  so  dilLgent,  so  faithful,  so 
unobtrusive,  ana  uncomplaining  as 
that  of  the  bihishtU.  And  often  in 
battle  they  liave  shown  their  courage 
and  fidehty  in  sui)plying  water  to 
the  wounded  in  face  of  much  ])ersonal 
danger. 

[c.  1660. — "Even  the  menials  and  carriers 
of  water  belonj^ng  to  that  nation  (the 
Pathans)  are  high -spirited  and  war-like." 
— Bemier,  ed.  Constable,  207.] 

1778.— **Bhee8iee,  Waterman"  (etc.)— 
FergKSton,  JJici.  of  the  Hindostan  Language, 
kc. 

1781. — "1  have  the  happiness  to  inform 
you  of  the  fall  of  Bijah  Uurh  on  the  9th 
inst.  with  the  loss  of  only  1  8ei>oy,  1  beasty, 
and  a  oossy  (?  Cossid)  killed  .  .  ."—Letter 
in  India  Gazette  of  Nov.  24th. 

1782.— (Table  of  Wages  in  Calcutta), 

Consummah         .        .        .10  Rs. 
Kistmutdar         .        .        .      6  ,, 
Beaity  •     5  „ 

India  OazetU,  Oct.  12. 

Five  Rupees  continued  to  be  the  standard 
wage  of  a  hikishtl  for  full  80  years  after  the 
date  g^ven. 

1810. — **.  .  .  If  he  carries  the  water 
himself  in  the  skin  of  a  goat,  proixired  for 
that  purpose,  he  then  receives  the  designa- 
tion of  BheeBty."—  WiUiamaon,  V.M.  i.  ^. 

1829. — "Dressing  in  a  hurr>',  find  the 
drunken  bheetty  .  .  .  has  mistaken  your 
boot  for  the  goglet  in  which  you  carry 
your  water  on  the  line  of  march." — Camp 
Miseries,  in  John  Shipp,  ii.  149.  N.B.— \Ve 
never  knew  a  drunken  bheesty. 

1878. — "Here  comes  a  seal  carrying  a 
porpoise  on  its  back.  No !  it  is  only  uur 
friend  the  bheetty." — In  nm  Indian  OajxUnj 
79. 

[1898 

"  Of  all  them  black-faced  crow, 
The  finest  man  I  knew 
Was  our  regimental  bhifti,  Ganga  Din." 
R.  Kipling,  Barrack-room  Ballade, 

p.  23.] 

BHTKTY,  s.  The  usual  Calcutta 
name  for  the  fish  Lates  calcarifer.  See 
COCKUP. 

[BHOOSA,  s.  H.  Mahr.  bhus,  bhiua ; 
the  husks  and  straw  of  various  kinds 
of  com,  beaten  up  into  chatf  by  tlie 
feet  of  the  oxen  on  the  threshing- 
floor  ;  used  as  the  common  food  of 
cattle  all  over  India. 

[1829. — "  Every  commune  is  surrounded 
with  a  circumvallation  of  thorns  .  .  .  and 
the  stacks  of  bbooe,  or  *  chaff,'  which  are 
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name  Manttk-^evaiUif  'the  Bird  of  the 
Qodg|'  which  our  popular  term  renders 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  [The  Siamese 
word  for  *  bird, '  accoroing  to  Mr.  Skeat, 
is  ruA,  perhaps  from  manok,'] 

0. 1490.—**  In  major!  Java  aTis  pradpna 
reperitor  cdne  pedibus,  instar  palumoi.  plmna 
levi,  Cauda  oolonga,  semper  in  arboribuB 
quieacena:  caro  non  editor,  pellis  et  oauda 
nabentur  pretiosiorea,  quiboB  pro  omamento 
capitis  ntuntur.'* — N.  Cfonii^  in  Poggiut  de 
VarUtaU  Fortunaey  lib.  iy. 

1552.— **  The  Kings  of  the  said  (Moluccas) 
becpm  only  a  few  vears  ago  to  believe  in  the 
inmiortality  of  souls,  taught  by  no  other  argu- 
ment than  this,  that  they  had  seen  a  most 
beautiful  little  bird,  which  never  alighted 
on  the  ground  or  on  any  other  terrestrial 
object,  but  which  they  had  sometimes  seen 
to  come  from  the  sky,  that  is  to  say,  when 
it  was  dead  and  fell  to  the  ground.  And  the 
Maohometan  traders  who  traffic  in  those 
islands  assured  them  that  this  little  bird  was 
a  natiTe  of  Paradise,  and  that  ParadUe  was 
the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  are ; 
and  on  this  account  the  princes  attached 
themselves  to  the  sect  of  the  Bfaohometans, 
because  it  promised  them  many  marvellous 
things  regarding  this  place  of  souls.  This 
Uttie  bird  ^ey  called  by  the  name  of  Manu- 
codiaia.  .  .  ." — Letter  of  Maximilian  of 
Traninftvaniaf  Sec.  to  the  Emp.  Charles  V., 
in  Ramusioy  i.  f.  351  v ;  see  also  f.  852. 

c.  1524.— **He  also  (the  K.  of  Bachian) 
ffave  us  for  the  King  of  Spain  two  most 
beautiful  dead  birds.  These  birds  are  as 
large  as  thrushes ;  they  have  small  heads, 
long  beaks,  legs  slender  like  a  vrriting  pen, 
and  a  span  in  length  ;  they  have  no  wings, 
but  instead  of  them  long  feathers  of  different 
colours,  like  plumes ;  their  tail  is  like  that  of 
the  thrush.  All  the  feathers,  except  those 
of  the  wings  (?),  are  of  a  dark  colour ;  they 
never  fly  except  when  the  wind  blows.  They 
told  us  that  these  birds  come  from  the.  Unrret- 
trial  Paradise,  and  they  call  them  ^bofon 
•dinaUi,*  [burung-deirata,  same  as  Javanese 
Manvk-aifwata,  supra]  that  is,  divine  birds." 
■^Pigaf^ta,  Hak.  Soc.  143. 

1598. — **.  .  .  in  these  Hands  (Moluccas) 
onlie  is  found  the  bird,  which  the  Portingales 
call  Pauaro*  de  Sol^  that  is  Foule  of  the 
Sunne,  the  Italians  call  it  Manu  oodiaias^  and 
the  Latinists  Paradi»eaa^  by  us  called  Para- 
dioe  Urdes,  for  ve  beauty  of  their  feathers 
which  passe  al  other  birds :  these  birds  are 
never  seene  alive,  but  being  dead  they  are 
found  vpon  the  Iland  ;  thev  flie,  as  it  is  said, 
alwaiea  into  the  Sunne,  and  keepe  thomselues 
continually  in  the  ayre  .  .  .  for  they  haue 
neither  feet  nor  wings,  but  onely  head  and 
bodie,  and  the  most  part  tayle.  .  .  ." — 
Linsdioteny  35  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  118]. 

1572.— 
'**  Olha  c^  peloa  mares  do  Oriente 
As  infinitas  ilhas  espalhadas 

Aqui  as  aureas  aves,  que  nSo  decern 
Nunca  &  terra,  e  §6  mortas  aparecem." 

CanUfe9f  x.  132. 


£ng.  shed  by  Burton  : 

**  Here  see  o'er  oriental  seas  bespread 
infinite  island-groups  and  alwhere 

strewed        ♦       ♦       ♦        • 
here  dwell  the  golden  fowls,  whose  home 


IS  air. 


and  never  earthward  save  in  death  may 
fare." 


1645. — ** .  .  .  the  male  and  female  ManU' 
eodia/Uu,  the  male  having  a  hollow  in  the 
back,  in  which  'tis  report^  the  female  both 
laves  and  Batches  her  eggs. " — Bvdff%*t  Diary y 
4th  Feb. 

1674.— 
**  The  strangest  long-wing'd  hawk  that  flies, 
That  like  a  Bird  of  Pandise, 
Or  herald's  martlet,  has  no  legs  .  .  .  ." 

HudibraSf  Ft.  ii.  cant.  8. 

1591. — **  As  for  the  storv  of  the  Manueo- 
diaia  or  Bird  of  Paradise,  which  in  the 
former  Age  was  generally  received  and  ac- 
cepted for  true,  even  by  the  Learned,  it  is 
now  discovered  to  be  a  fable,  and  rejected 
and  exploded  by  all  men"  {i.e.  that  it  has 
no  feet). — Aiy,  WiMlom  ofOod  ManifnUdin 
the  Work*  of  the  Crealion,  ed.  1692,  Pt.  ii. 
147. 

1706.—**  The  Birds  of  Paradioe  are  about 
the  bigness  of  a  Pidgoon.  They  are  of  vary- 
in^  Colours,  and  are  never  found  or  seen 
alive  ;  neither  is  it  known  from  whence  they 
come  .  .  .  ." — Funnel,  in  Dampier't  VoyaceSi 
iii.  266-7. 

1868.— **  When  seen  in  this  attitude,  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  really  deserves  its  name, 
and  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  moal 
beautiful  and  wonderful  of  living  things."— 
WaJlacej  Malay  Archip.^  7th  ed.,  464. 

BIBDS'  NESTS.  Tlie  faiuoiu 
edible  nests,  forine<l  with  luuciis,  by 
certain  swiftlets,  Gollocalia  nidifica^  and 
C.  linchi.  Both  have  long  l)een  known 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  B.  of  Bengal 
in  the  Malay  Islands  [and,  according 
to  Mr.  Skeat  in  the  islands  of  the  In- 
land Sea  (Tale  Sap)  at  Singora].  The 
former  is  also  now  known  to  viaii 
Darjeeling,  the  Assam  Hills,  tht 
Western  (Jhats,  &(j.,  and  to  breed  oi 
the  isleta  off  Malal)ar  and  the  Cancan 

BISCOBBA,  s.  H.  Irlskhoprd  oi 
biskhaprd.  The  name  ]K)]nilarly  appliec 
to  a  larce  lizard  alleged,  and  commonh 
believed,  to  l>e  mortally  venomous.  11 
ia  very  doubtful  whetlier  there  is  an) 
real  lizard  to  which  this  name  applies 
and  it  may  1>e  taken  as  certain  thai 
there  is  none  in  India  with  the  qualitiej 
attributed.  It  is  prolmble  that  th< 
name  does  carry  to  many  the  terrific 
character  which  the  ingenious  autho] 
of  Tribes  on  My  FrorUur  ^^•gf-  ^^ 
the  namft  Iaa  T!is:9dbs&%\n  ^ 


BISS,  BIKE.  I 

6u in  the  seiise  of  'twice,'  or  n>6ra  ii 
that  of  'snake.'  "Die  first  element  i 
no  doubt  bish,  is\-^-)  'poison,'  and  thi 
second  is  probaiAy  khoprd,  'a  shell  o 
skull.'  [See  J.  L.  Kipling,  Btcut  am 
Man  tti  India  (p.  317),  who  mves  thi 
scientiKc  name  as  niranui  arooanui 
and  says  that  the  name  bitecbra  i 
sometimes  applied  to  the  lizard  gener 
ally  known  as  the  ghorpad,  for  whicl 
see  OUAJJA.] 

18S3.~"But  of  all  the  things  on  aartl 
that  bite  ur  stiog,  the  palm  belongs  to  th< 
UaoobiK,  a  creatun  whiiM  vary  name  •eemi 
to  indicate  that  it  is  twioe  aa  had  u  thi 
cobra.  Though  kiioim  by  the  tarror  of  itj 
name  to  natiTsa  and  Baropaaos  alike,  ii 
has  Qerer  been  described  in  the  Proceeding! 
of  sny  learned  Society,  nor  has  it  yet  re 
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1661 -2.- "Est 


lm.agax      Tsoas 


ejus  Tiatorea  tIi  respirars  ob  afiris  subtitit- 
atim  qaeout :  aeque  ii  ob  vliiilmtaa  oon- 
nuIluTun  harbamin  extaalatioiiM  aeativo 
tempore,  rine  manifesto  TiMe  periculo  traiu- 
ire  pomiit."— PA  Dornltr  and  Omtber,   in 

Sirtkrr,  China  ItlaitnUa,  65.     !'  ' 

to  aee  these  intelligent  Jemiits  rt 
true  oause,   but  socept  the  fancy  oi   tnoir 
guides  as  an  additional  one  ! 
(Ij  "La  portie  sup^rieuro  de  cette  mon- 

Xest  remplie  d'sxhalalwnt  pMtilenti- 
"—Ckiiute    nittnary     In     HUuia,     in 
Klapralhf  Magtuin  Atiaiiquf^  ii.  112. 

1812.— "Here  begins  the  Eih— thin  js  a 
Torkish  word  signifying  Bmell  ...  it 
impliea    something    the        '  •       '  -  < 


far    fnim     hence 


auch  animal ;   second, 

exist,    it  is  a  snake  with  legs,  or  a  limid 

withont    ttaem." — IViiet    on    my    FrotUier, 

p.  2oe. 

BI8H,  BIKE,  &c,  n.  H.  from  Skt 
vitha,  'poison.'  The  word  has  several 
specific  applications,  aa  (&)  to  the 
poison  of  various  species  of  aconite, 
particularly  Aconitum  /trca,  otherwise 
more  specifically  called  in  Skt.  vatta- 
ndUo,  'calfs  navel,'  corrupted  into 
badmaUt  or  baehTuIg,  &c.  But  it  is 
also  applied  (b)  in  the  Himalaya  to  the 
effect  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  at 
great  heights  on  the  l>ody,  an  effect 
which  there  and  over  Central  Asia  is 
attributed  to  poisonous  emanations 
from  the  soil,  or  from  plants ;  a 
doctrine  somewhat  naively  accepted  by 
Hue  in  his  famous  narrative.  The 
Central  Asiat 
thisisEifc,  ': 


idispoaitii 
Lthing    of    horse    and    man,    end 
especially  of  Uie  former,  beoomea  afTected." 
—Mir  Ji^  l/llak,  in  J.  R,  Ai.  Soc.  i.  ;«3. 

1815.— "Many  ot  the  coolies,  and  seTerat 
of  the  Uewattoe  and  Ghoorliha  sepoyx  anil 
chnpraaeei  now  lagged,  and  every  one  com- 
plained of  the  bll  or  poisoned  wind.  1  nuw 
suspected  that  the  supposed  poison  vja 
nothing  more  than  the  eifect  of  the  [sretao- 
tion  erf  the  atinoepbere  from  our  great 
ele*ation." — Fnuir,  Jannml  of  a  Tour,  d-c., 
1820,  p.  442. 


at    an    earhei 


IS  felt  it,  and  oall  it  bla  Id  linwa, 


quoted  in 

1845.— "Nous   B _..    . 

SQ  pied   du    Boorban-Bota. 
I'arrtta  un  instaqt  ...  on  so  n 
aniijt^  UD  gas  subtil  et  l^er, 
— ''  ~apaiiz  pastUentlelle,  -' 


r  ."  .  ."ijno 


1564. — "Entre  lee  singuloritA  que  le 
consul  de  Florentins  me  monstra,  me  feist 
goaster  Tne  rociiie  que  lee  Arabee  nomment 
Bitch:  laqnelle  me  causa  si  gronde  chaleur 
«n  ta  bonche,  qui  me  dura  deui  ionrs,  qn'il 
me  sembloit  y  aucrir  dn  feu.  .  .  .  Bile  est 
bien  petite  oomms  vn  petit  naueau :  les 
Butree  {aulenrtl)  I'ont  nomni6e  Jfapillia 
.  .  ."—PitTTt  Bcbm,  Obitrvaiiom,  Ax., 
t.  97. 


1624.— Antonio  Andrada  ii 
lotoss  the  Himllaya,  speakioi 
iogi  ot  traTeller*  from  the  poll 
---o  JtiOer,  Aiit 


Bac  (4  Uabti,  ii.  211 :  [E.  T.,  ii.  1) 

[BIBBTIT.T.AH,  intj.,  lit 
name   of  Ood";    a  pious  i 
used  by  Mahonimedans  at 
mencenient  of  any  undertr 
Drdinary     form    runs — IS 
r-Toimuni  'r-rahim,  i.e.  " 
if  God,  the  Coinpaasiona 
ful,"  is  of  Jewish  origi 
It  the  commencement  c 
un    new  clothes,  begi 
vork,  &c.    In  the  si 
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At   the   time   of  going    into   battle   or  inland,  there  is  a  ver>'  jfreat  city,  which 

daughtering  animals,   the  allusion  to  "  <»"«<*  BUana^her.  .  .  r-BarboM,  85. 

the  attribute  of  mercv  is  omitted.  1611.— "Le    Roy    de    Biin^gar,    <^'on 

appelle  auan  quelmiefois  le  Kov  do  Nar- 

[1635.— "A«  they  were  killed  after  the  urmj  eat  pnbuaxit,  -—Wyf/liet,  Ji,  dei  htdat, 

PortugiieHe  manner  without  the  byimela,  ii.  o4. 
which  they  did  not  aay  over  them." — CorreOf 

^'  7^^-l  BI80K,    s.      The     ])opular    name, 

among  Soutliem  Anglo-Indian  sports- 

BI8NAOAB,  BISNAQA,  BEEJA-  men,  of  the  great  wild-ox  called  in 

injQGEB,    n.i>.      These    and    other  BerigBl  gaur  and  gavial  {Gavaeus  gaurus^ 

forms    stand    for    the    name    of    the  Jerdon) ;   [Bos  aaurus,  Blanford].      It 

ancient    city    which    was  the  capital  inhabits  sparaety  all  the  large  lorests 

of  the  most  important  Hindu  kingdom  of  India,  trom  near  Caije  Comorin  to 

that  existed  in  the  neninsula  of  India,  the  foot    of  the   HimaWas  (at  least 

dunng  the  lat«?r  Middle  Ages,   ruled  in  their  Eastern  i)ortioiiX  and   from 

by  the  Bdya  dynasty.    The  place  is  Malabar  to  Tenasserim. 

now  known  as  Humpy  (Hampi\  and  ,ooi      urw                  *  -^     *          « 

is    entirely    in   ruinsT    [The    modem  1881--"Once    an  . "n^P';^nf,^natavo 

.J   -       L                  ^i  ^  mipenntendent   or   m^Man   [HaifltryJ   was 

name  is   corrupted  from  Pampa,  that  poinded  to  death  by  a  savage  and  solitary 

of    the    river    near    which    it    stood.  \AMi(m:*—Saty,  Review,  Sept.  10,  p.  335. 
(jRtre,  Mysore^  ii.  487.)]    It  stands  on 

the  S.  of  the  Tungabhadra  R.,  36  m.  BLACAN-MAT£E,  n.n.  This  is 
to  the  N.W.  of  Bellary.  The  name  the  name  of  an  islana  adjoining 
is  a  corruption  of  Vijayanagara  (City  Singapore,  w^hich  forms  the  l>eautiful 
of  Victory),  or  Vidyanagara  (City  of  *  New  Harbour '  of  tliat  port ;  Malay 
learning),  [the  latter  and  earlier  name  hilakana^  or  hlakang-matiy  lit.  *  Dead- 
being  changed  into  the  former  (Rice,  Back  island,'  [of  w^hich,  writes  Mr. 
Ibid,  i.  342,  note).]  Others  believe  Skeat,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
that  the  latter  name  was  applied  only  been  given.  According  to  I>enn)rs 
since  the  place,  in  the  13th  century,  (DUcr.  Dtct.j  61 X  "one  explanation  is 
became  the  seat  of  a  great  revival  of  that  the  Southern,  or  as  regards 
Hinduism,  under  the  famous  Sayana  Singapore,  hinder,  face  was  so  un- 
Madhava,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  healthy  that  the  Malays  gave  it  a 
the  Vedas,  and  much  besides.  Both  the  designation  signifying  by  onovruUopoea 
city  and  the  kingdom  were  commonly  that  death  was  to  be  found  behind 
called  bv  the  early  Portuguese Narsinga  its  ridge '^.  The  island  (Blacan-matt) 
(q.v.),  from  Naranmha  (c.  1490-1508),  apjiears  in  one  of  the  charts  of  Qodinho 
wno  was  king  at  the  time  of  their  de  Eredia  (1613)  published  in  his 
first  arriA'al.  [Rice  gives  his  dates  as  Malacay  &c.  (^Brussels,  1882),  and 
1488-1608.]  though,  from   the  excessive  looseness 

c.  1420.-"Profectu8   hinc  e«t  procul  a  «^  such  old  charts,    the  island  seems 

man    milliaribus    trecontis,    ad    civitatem  too  far  from  Singapore,  we  are  satis- 

ingentem,  nomine    BiienegaUam,   ambitu  lied  after  careful  comparison  with  the 

miUiarum  soxajg^nta,  circa  praeniptos  montes  modern  charts  that  the  island  now  so- 

8itam."— C(wi<i,    in  Poggiiu  de    Van    For-  called  is  intended. 
tuncte,  IV. 

1442.--".  .  .  the  chances  of  a  maritime  BLACK,   s.     Adj.   and    substantive 

:r2g^rk1o*re"c'?tTS''k«i^:  denotin.     natives     of  .India      Old- 

He  saw  a  place  extremely  large  and  thickly  fashioned,   and    heard,   if   still   heard, 

peopled,  and  a  King  possessing  greatness  only   from   the   lower   class   of    Euro- 

and  sovereignty  to  the  highest  degree,  whose  peans  ;    even   in    the    last    generation 

dominion    extends    from    the   frontier   of  Jt^  habitual  use   was   chiefly   confined 

^T'^tr^^'fro"  W^„Si™"S  Si  J?    these,  and    to  old  officers  of  the 

to  the  environs  of  Malabar."— ^WurmrM*,  Queens  Army. 

in  India  in  ZV,  Cent.,  22.  [1614.— "The  5th  ditto  came  in  a  ship 

c.  1470.— "The  Hindu  sultan  Kadam  is  from  Mollacco  with  28   Portugals  and    38 

a  very  powerful  prince.      He  possesses   a  Blacks."— /\)»ter,  LeUertf  ii.  31. J 

numerous  army,  and  resides  on  a  mountain        1676. "We    do    not   approve    of   your 

At  Bichenegher."- ^^n.  Nikitin,  in  India  sending  any  persons  to  St.  Helena  against 

in  X  V.  Cent.f  29.  their  wills.    One  of  them  you  sent  tbftxss^ 

1516.— "45  leagues  from  these  mountains  makes   a   great   coiso^^kc^^  ^xj^  '^^  XsK^^e^ 
G 
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ordered  his  liberty  to  return  ofodn  if  he 
desires  it ;  for  we  know  not  what  effect 
it  may  have  if  complaints  should  be  made 
to  the  King  that  we  send  away  the  natives ; 
besides  that  it  is  against  our  inclination  to 
buy  any  blacks,  and  to  transport  them  from 
their  wives  and  children  without  their  own 
consent."— Court'*  Letter  to  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  in 
Notes  and  ExU,  No.  i.  p.  12. 

1747.— "Vencatachlam,  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Black  Military,  having  be- 
haved very  commendably  on  several  occa* 
sions  against  the  French ;  In  consideration 
thereof  Agreed  that  a  Present  be  made  him 
of  Six  hundred  Rupees  to  buy  a  Horse, 
that  it  may  encourage  him  to  act  in  like 
manner."— /v.  St.  David  Com.,  Feb.  6. 
(MS.  Record,  in  India  Office). 

1750. — '*  Having  received  information  that 
some  Blacks  residing  in  this  town  were 
dealing  with  the  French  for  goods  proper 
for  the  Europe  market,  we  told  them  if  we 
found  any  proof  against  any  residing  under 
your  Honors'  protection,  that  such  should 
goffer  our  utmost  displeasure." — J^^.  \Vm. 
Com.,  Feb.  4,  in  Long,  24. 

1753. — "John  Wood,  a  free  merchant, 
applies  for  a  pass  which,  if  refused  him,  he 
■ays  '  it  will  roduce  a  free  merchant  to  the 
condition  of  a  foreigner,  or  indeed  of  the 
meanest  black  fellow.'"—/'^.  Wm.  Cons.,  in 
Lang,  p.  41. 

1761. — **You  will  also  receive  several 
private  letters  from  Hastings  and  Sykes, 
which  must  convince  me  as  Circumstances 
did  mo  at  the  time,  that  the  Dutch  forces 
were  not  sent  with  a  View  only  of  defend- 
ing their  own  Settlements,  but  absolutely 
with  a  Design  of  disputing  our  Influence  and 
PoesessionH ;  certain  Ruin  must  have  been 
the  Conse<iuence  to  the  East  India  Company. 
They  wore  raising  black  Forces  at  ratna, 
CossimbozAf,  Chinsura,  &c.,  and  were 
working  Night  and  day  to  oompleat  a  Field 
Artillery  ...  all  these  preparations 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  Hos- 
tilities plainly  prove  the  Dutch  meant  to 
act  offensively  not  defensively." — Holograph 
Letter  from  Glive  (unpublished)  in  the  India 
Office  Records.  licUed  Berkeley  Square, 
and  indorsed  "27th  Deer.  1761." 

1762.— "The  Black  inhabitants  send  in  a 
petition  petting  forth  the  great  hardship 
they  labour  under  in  being  required  to  sit 
as  arbitrators  in  the  Court  of  Cutcherry." — 
Ft.  Wm.  Cons.y  in  Long,  277. 

1782. — See  quotation  under  Sepoy,  from 
Price. 

,,  "...  the  35th  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Major  Popham,  which  had  lately  behaved 
in  a  mutinous  manner  .  .  .  was  broke  vrith 
infamy.  .  .  .  The  black  officers  with  halters 
about  their  necks,  and  the  sepoys  stript  of 
Uieir  coats  and  turbands  were  drummed  out 
of  the  Cantonments." — India  Gazette,  March 
30. 

1787. — "As  to  yesterday's  particular 
charge,  the  thing  that  has  made  me  most 
invetomte  and  imrelonting  in  it  is  only  that 
it  related  to  cruelty  or  o[>prossion  inflicted 


on  two  black  ladies.  .  .  ." — Lord  MiiUo,  in 
Life,  Jx.,  i.  128. 

1789. — "  I  have  just  learned  from  a  Friend 
at  the  India  House,  y*  the  object  of  Treves' 
ambition  at  present  is  to  be  appointed  to 
ttie  Adaulet  of  Benares,  w^  is  now  held  by  a 
Black  named  Alii  Caun.  Understanding 
that  most  of  the  Adaulets  are  now  held  by 
Europeans,  and  as  I  am  informed  y^  it  is  tho 
intention  y^  the  Eurmieans  are  to  be  ho 
placed  in  future,  I  s*»*  be  vastly  happy  if 
without  committing  any  injustice  you  c^ 

?lace  voung  Treves  in  y*  situation." — George 
'.  of  WcUes,   to  Lord  Comwallis,   in  C.'s 
Corresp.  ii.  29. 

1832-3.— "And  be  it  further  enacted  that 
...  in  all  captures  which  shall  bo  made 
by  H.  M.'s  Army,  Royal  Artillery,  pro- 
vincial, black,  or  other  troojxs.  .  .  ." — Act 
2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  ch.  53,  see.  2. 

The  phrase  ia  in  use  among  natives, 
we  know  not  whether  originating  with 
them,  or  adopted  from  the  usage  of 
the  foreigner.  But  Kdld  ddmi  *  black 
man/  is  often  used  by  them  in  speak- 
ing to  Europeans  of  other  natives.  A 
case  in  point  is  perhaps  worth  record- 
ing. A  statue  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  on  foot,  and  in  bronze, 
stands  in  front  of  the  Calcutta  Town 
Hall.  Many  years  ago  a  native  officer, 
returning  from  duty  at  C/alcutta  to 
Barrackpore,  where  his  regiment  was, 
reported  himself  to  his  adjutant  Tf rom 
whom  we  had  the  story  in  later  aays). 
'Anything  new,  Silbaiar,  Sahib?'  said 
the  Adjutant.  *  Yes,'  said  the  Subadar, 
'  there  is  a  figure  of  the  former  Lord 
Sahib  arrived.'  'And  what  do  you 
think  of  it  1 '  *  Sahib,'  S4iid  the  Sulwdar, 
^abhi  hai  kala  admi  kd  sd,  jab  pot<i 
ho  jaegd  jab  €u:hchhd  hogd  / '  (*  It  is  now 
just  Uke  a  native — 'a  black  man'); 
when  the  whitewash  is  applied  it  will 
be  excellent.' 

In  some  few  phrases  the  term  has 
become  crystallised  and  semi-official. 
Thus  the  native  dressers  in  a  hospital 
were,  and  possibly  still  are,  called 
Black  Doctors. 

1787. — **  The  Surgeon's  assistant  and  Black 
Doctor  take  their  station  100  paces  in  the 
rear,  or  in  any  place  of  security  to  which 
the  Doolies  may  readily  carry  the  wounded." 
— Iiegv!ations  for  the  H.  C.  s  Troops  on  the 
Good  of  Coromandel. 

In  the  following  the  meaning  is 
special : 

1788.— "i'V  Sale.  That  small  upper- 
roomed  Garden  House,  with  about  5  big- 
gahs  (see  BEEGAH)  of  ground,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Cheringhoe  to  the  Burying 
Ground,   which  formerly   belonged  to  the 


BLACK  ACT. 
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lately  reoeivMl  eoiuiderable  additioiu  and 
npain,  U  well  adapted  for  a  Blmok  t'ami/y. 
*■"  Apply    to  Mr,    Camai;."— /»    Stian- 

BLAOK  ACT.  Thu  was  tlie  name 
given  in  odium  by  the  non-official 
Europeans  in  India  Ui  Act  XI.,  1836, 
of  the  Indian  Legislature,  which  laid 
down. that  no  peraon  ahould  by  reason 
of  his  place  of  oirth  or  of  hia  descent 
be,  in  any  civil  proceeding,  eii*pt«d 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
named,  viz.:  Sndder Dewanny Adnwlut, 
Zillah  and  City  Judge's  Courta,  Princi- 
pal Sudder  Ameens,  Sudder  Anieens, 
and  MoonBifTs  Court,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  placed  European  subjects  on 
a  level  with  natives  as  to  their  aubjec- 
tion  in  civil  cauaes  to  all  the  Coiupan^'a 
Courts,  including  those  under  Native 
Judges.  This  Act  was  dratted  liy  T.  B, 
MacBulay,  then  L^ialativti  Steiiilwr 
of  the  Governor- (feneral's  Council, 
and  brought  ^reat  abuee  on  his  head. 
Recent  agitation  caused  by  the  "  Iltiert 
Bill,"  proposing  to  make  Europeans 
subject  to  native  niagistratiia  in  r<^rd 
to  police  and  criminal  charges,  has 
been,  by  advocates  of  the  latter 
measure,  put  on  all  fours  with  thc 
agilation  of  1836.  But  there  is  much 
that  discriminates  the  two  cases. 

1878.— "The  motive  of  tha  icurrility  with 
which  Macanlay  wu  atnuled  by  a  handful 
of  Borry  iwribblera  won  bin  adiocacy  of  the 
Aot,  familiarly  kaowu  as  the  Black  Aot. 
which  withdrew  from  British  lubJBctf 
residont  in  the  provinces  their  so  called 
iHnffing  civil  Appeals  before  the 
urt  nt  Calcutta."- 7>«wr(yaH'i 
facanJay,  ^d  ed.,  i.  398. 

[BLACK  BEEB,  s.  A  beverage 
mentioned  by  early  travellers  in  Japan. 
It  was  probably  not  a  ntalt  liquor.  Dr. 
Aston  suggests  that  it  was  hiro-hi,  a 
dark -coloured  ttik^  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Shinto  gods. 

kUm."— Fuller, 


BLAOK-BTTCK,  s.  The  ordinary 
name  of  the  male  antelope  iAnttlopt 
bexoartica,  JerdonJ  [A.  cervicapra,  BWi- 
ford],  from  the  (lark  hue  of  its  hack, 
by  no  means  however  literally  black. 

1690.-"The  Indiana  remark,  'iU  Sep- 
tember's Sail  wftiVA  canwd  the  htaek  Una 
m  Ou  AiHtlopt^  Baehr—Otingtoii,  139. 


Supremo   C 
Lffto/Maa 


[BLAOK  JBW8,  a  term  applied  to 
the  Jews  of  S.  India  ;  see  S  ser.  N.  it  Q., 
iv.  4.  429;  viii.  232.  418,  &21  ;  Logan, 
MabOar,  i.  246  te^.] 

BLAOK  LANQUAaE.  An  old- 
fash  ion  ed  expression,  for  Hindustani 
and  other  vernaculars,  which  used  to 
lie  coinnmn  among  officers  an<l  men  of 
the  Royal  Army,  hut  was  alniost  con- 
fined to  them. 

BLAOK    FABTBIDQE,    s.     Tli« 

DopuLir  Inrlian  name  of  the  common 
francoliu  of  S,E.  Euroiw;  and  West«ni 
Asia  (Fmnailiniu  viilyiiTu,  Stephens), 
notable  for  its  liarsti  quasi -articulate 
call,  interpreted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  into  very  different  syllables. 
The  rhythm  of  the  call  is  fairly  re- 
presented by  two  of  the  imitations 
which  come  nearest  one  another,  viK. 
that  given  by  Sultan  Baber  (Persian!  : 
'Shir  diiratn,  iluikrak'  ('I've  fpit  milk 
and  sugar' !)  and  (Hind.)  one  given  by 
Jerdnn  ;  '  Luhtiin  piyaz  adrak '  ('  Garlic, 
onion,  and  ginger  1)  A  more  pious  one 
is:  KhuAl  terl  ludmt,  'God  is  thy 
strength  1 '  Another  mentioned  by 
Capt.  Baldwin  is  verv  like  the  tntth  ; 
'  Be  i]uick,  pav  j-our^elits  !*  But  per- 
haps the  Ureelc  interpretation  recorded 
by  Athenaeus  (ix.  39)  is  liest  of  all  : 
Tplt  toil  laneipytit  tati  'Three-fold  ills 
to  tlie  ill-doers  ! '  see  Marco  Polo,  Bk,  i. 
ch.  xviii.  and  nole  1  ;  [Burtuti,  Ar. 
NighU,  iii.  234,  iv.  17}. 

BLAOK  TOWN  n.p.  Still  the 
popular  name  of  the  native  city  of 
Madras,  as  distinguished  from  the  Fort 
and  southern  subnrlis  occupied  by  the 
Enclish  residents,  and  the  bazars 
which  supply  their  wants.  The  term 
is  also  used  at  Bomliay, 

Ifl73.-Fr)'er  call.*  the  native  town  of 
Uadias  "the  Uealhon  Town,"  and  "tbe 
Indian  Town." 

1727.-"ThB  Black  Town  (of  Madras) 
IS  inhabited  by  (Jpntovj»,  Mi^omttamj  and 
7iirf«»  CkriMiam.  ...  It  was  wallod  in  to- 
waids  the  land,  whan  Gknemor  Pit  ruled 
it."— A.  Hamillon,  i.  387. 

17S0.— "Adjoiaiiv  the  glacis  of  Fort  St. 
Oeorge,  to  the  nortiiward,  is  a  large  town 
oommon^  oaUsd  tha  Hitok  Tmra,  and 
which  fa  fart"--*     *■■■■■    *-  — «m*.-»i2 
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1780. — " .  .  .  Cadets  upon  their  arrival  in 
the  country,  many  of  whom  .  .  .  are  obliged 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  dirty  punch- 
houses  in  the  Black  Town.  .  "—Munros 
Narrativt,  22. 

1782. — ''When  Mr.  Hastings  came  to  the 
government  he  added  some  new  regulations 
.  .  .  divided  the  black  and  white  town 
(Calcutta)  into  S5  wards,  and  purchased  the 
consent  of  the  natives  to  go  a  little  further 
off." — Price^  Some  ObservationSy  <tT.,  p.  60. 
In  TmcUy  vol.  i. 

[1813. — "The  laige  bazar,  or  the  street  in 
the  Black  Town,  (Bombay)  .  .  .  contained 
many  good  Asiatic  houses." — Forbes^  Or. 
Mem.f  2nd  ed.,  i.  96.  Also  see  quotation 
(1809)  under  BOMBAY.] 

1827.— "Hartley  hastened  from  the 
Black  Town,  more  satisfied  than  before 
that  some  deceit  was  about  to  be  practised 
towards  Menie  Gmy."— Walter  Scott,  The 
tSurgeoti'8  Daughter,  ch.  xi. 

BLACK  WOOD.  The  popular 
name  for  what  is  in  England  termed 

*  rose- wood'  ;     produced     chieflv     by 

several  species  of  DaWergia^  and  from 

which  the  celebrated  carved  furniture 

of  Bombav  is  made.    [The  same  name 

is  applied,  to  the  C!hinese  ebony  used 

in  carving  (BaU,  Things  Chinese,  3rd 

ed.,  107).]    (See  SI8800.) 

[1615.— "Her  lading  is  Black  Wood.  I 
thmk  ebony."— Coc*»'«  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  35. 

[1813.— "Black  wood  furniture  becomes 
like  keated  metal."— i'\w6«,  Or.  Mem.,  2nd 
ed.,  i.  106.] 

1879.— (In  Babylonia).  "  In  a  mound  to  the 
south  of  the  mass  of  city  ruins  called  Jum- 
juma,  Mr.  Rassam  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  rich  hall  or  palace  .  .  .  the  cornices 
were  of  painted  brick,  and  the  roof  of  rich 
Indian  DitLCikwood."—Athefuieum,  July  5,  22. 

BLANKS,  s.  The  word  is  used  for 
I  whites '  or  '  Europeans  *  (Port,  branco) 
in  the  following,  out  we  know  not  if 
anywhere  else  in  English  : 

1718.— "The  Heathens  ...  too  shy  to 
venture  into  the  Churches  of  the  Blanks  (so 
they  call  the  Christians),  since  these  were 
generally  adorned  with  fine  cloaths  and  all 
manner  of  proud  SLppeLreV^—iZiegenbalg  and 
Plutscho),  PropagatKm  of  the  Oo^,  dx.  Pt. 
I.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  70. 

[BLATTY,  adj.    A  corr.  of  wilayati, 

*  foreign*  (see  BILAYUT).  A  name 
applied  to  two  plants  in  S.  India, 
the  Sonneratia  acida,  and  Hydrolea 
zeylanica  (see  Mad.  Admin.  Man.  Gloss. 
s.  v.).  In  the  old  records  it  is  applied 
to  a  kind  of  cloth.  Owen  (Narrative,  i. 
349)  uses  Blat  as  a  name  for  the  land- 

^  '*»  Arabia,  of  which  the  origin  is 


[1610.— "Blatty,^  the  a^rge  Ks.  060."— 
IktHver*,  Letters,  i.  72.] 

BUMBERs.  Malaviil.  vilimhi ;  U. 
belambu  [or  biUnnhuy]  Malay,  bdlimln'tui 
or  heliinbing.  The  fruit  of  Ai^rrhon 
hUimJbi,  L.  Tlie  genus  was  .si)  ciilled 
by  Linnseus  in  honour  of  AverrluK'.s, 
the  Arab  commentator  on  Aristotle  and 
Avicenna.  It  embraces  two  8}HMie.s 
cultivated  in  India  for  their  fruits  ; 
neither  knoA^Ti  in  a  wild  stiite.  See 
for  the  other  CARAMBOLA. 

BLOOD-SUCEEB,  s.  A  harmless 
lizard  {Lacerta  cri^tata)  is  so  called, 
l>ecause  when  excited  it  changes  in 
colour  (especially  alx)ut  the  neck)  from 
a  dirty  yellow  or  grey,  to  a  dark  red. 

1810. — "On  the  mom,  however,  I  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  large  lizard,  termed  a 
blood-iuckar."— i/brto»'#  Life  of  Ln/d^u, 
110. 

[1813. — "The  lar^o  seroor,  or  lacertii, 
commonly  called  the  bloodsucker."— /'V^^.*, 
Or.  Mem.  i.  110  (2nd  ed.).] 

BOBACHEB,  s.      A    cook    (male). 
This  is  an  Anglo-Indian  vulgarisation 
of  bdtoarchi,  a  term  originally  brought 
according  to  Hammer,  by  the  hord« 
of  Chingiz  Khan   into  Western  As 
At  the    Mongol    Court  the   Baica- 
was  a  hi^h  dignitary,   'Lord   Sc 
or    the    like    (see    Hammer's    Gi 
Horde,   235,   461).     The   late  Proj 
Schiefner,  however,  stated   to  us 
he  could  not  trace  a   Mongol   r 
for  the  word,  which  appears  to  ^ 
Turki.      [Platts    derives    it    fr 
bdtoary  *  confidence.'] 

c.  1333.— *'Chaque6miraunb&' 
lorsc^ue  la  table  a  ^te  dress^e, 
s'assied  devant  son  maltre  .  .  . 
coupe  la  viande  en  petits  mo 
gens-lk  possjbdent  une  grand  e 
d^pecer  la  viande." — Ibn  Baiu 

c.  1590.— B&warchI  is  the 
cook  in  the  original  of  the  A  i 
Eng.  Tr.  i.  58). 

1810. — ".  .  .  the  dripping 
to  the  meat  by  a  bunch  of  fer 
to  the  end  of  a  short  stick. 
cleanly,  and  cheap  drippi 
admirably ;  it  being  in 
babachy  to  baste  any  pa 
cision." — Williainjton,  V. 

1866.— 

*'  And  every  nig 
Thebobac? 
The  sempite' 
And  we'll 
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u  of  a.  of  C.  Ibid. 

1  hwitoaed  to  th«  apot, 
i  the  nee 
an."—Tht 


lor,  and  isised  the  cry, 
1 1  Oh,   my  Intlier!  go 


OK,  a.  A  pack  of 
,  breeds,  or  (oftener) 
1,  wherewith  young 
,1»  or  the  like  ;  pre- 
from  the  noise  and 
Rich  a  pack  are  apt 
ice  a  'scratch  pack' 
'scratch  match'  at 
a  quotation  under 


and  I    'whip,'   w» 
—L\ft  in  At  Mt/»t- 

:cura  in  a  letter  re- 
d  Indian  by  one  of 
^ears  ago : 

has  put  logathsr  I 

pack." 

a.  n.p.  The  name 
nary  of  the  Canton 

he  Portuguese  Boca 
i  lo  lie  a  rendering 
Me  Jfu-mm,  "Ti({er 
he  second  quotation 
to  l>e  the  name  of 

ik  wo  nuaed  the  Bob  of 
the  Lyon'*  Tower''— 
•.m  1747  oflrf  1748. 


ch  wna  tnken  up  the 
idoneii  near  the  Boooft 
-Tht.  r.i««,  29  Oct.] 

boeha.  A  kind  of 
|tti»  forgotten. 
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I  bodiah  .  .  .  beine  a  compound  of  our 
oedan  chair  with  the  oody  of  a  chariot.  .  .  . 
I  should  have  obflerved  that  most  of  the 
gentlemen  residing  at  Calcutta  ride  in  bo- 
dUi}UL"—Wiltuimt<m,  V.  M.  i.  322. 

BOGUE,  n.p.  Tills  name  is  applied 
by  seamen  to  the  narrows  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  and  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Boca,    (See  BOCCA  TIQBI8.) 

BOLIAH,  BAULEAH,  s.  Beng. 
haHlld.  A  kind  of  light  accommoda- 
tion boat  with  a  cabin,  in  use  on  the 
Bengal  rivers.  We  do  not  find  the  word 
in  any  of  the  dictionaries.  Ives,  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  describes 
it  as  a  boat  very  long,  but  so  narrow 
that  only  one  man  could  sit  in  the 
breadth,  though  it  carried  a  multitude 
of  rowers.  Tnis  is  not  the  character 
of  the  boat  so  called  now.  [Buchanan 
Hamilton,  writing  alK)ut  1820,  says : 
**The  bhanlisra  is  intended  for  the 
same  purpose,  fconveyance  of  pas- 
sengersj,  and  is  anout  tne  same  size  as 
the  Fanxi  (see  PAUMCUWAY).  It  is 
sharp  at  both  ends,  rises  at  the  ends 
less  than  the  Pansiy  and  its  tilt  is 
placed  in  the  middle,  the  rowers  stand- 
ing both  before  and  behind  the  place 
of  accommodation  of  passengers.  On 
the  Kosi,  the  Bhauliya  is  a  large  fishing- 
boat,  carrying  six  or  seven  men." 
(Et^stem  India^  iii.  345.)  Grant  (Rural 
lAfCy  p.  5)  gives  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  modem  boat.] 

1767.— "To  get  two  bolias,  a  Goordore, 
and  87  dandies  from  the  Nasdr." — /twi,  167. 

1810. — "  On  one  side  the  picturesaue  boats 
of  tiie  natives,  with  their  floating  huts ;  on 
the  other  the  bolios  and  pleasure-boats  of 
the  English."— iforut  Graham,  142. 

1811.— "The  extreme  lightness  of  its  con- 
struction gave  it  incredible  ....  speed. 
An  example  is  cited  of  a  Qovemor  (General 
who  in  his  Bawalaea  performed  in  8  days 
the  voyage  from  Lucknow  to  Calcutta,  a 
distance  of  400  marine  leagues." — Solvtfns, 
iii.  The  drawing  reoresents  a  very  light 
skiff,  with  only  a  small  kioeque  at  the  stem. 

1824.—"  We  found  two  Bholiahi,  or  large 
row-boats,  with  convenient  cabins.  .  .  ." — 
HAer^  i.  26. 

1834.— "  Rivera's  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted by  seeing  a  large  beauliah  in  the 
act  of  swinging  to  the  tide." — The  BahoOf 
i.  14. 

BOLTA,  s.  A  turn  of  a  rope ;  sea 
H.  from  Port,  volta  {Roehuk). 

B0MBA8A,  n.p.  The  Island  of 
Mombasa,  off  the  £.  African  Coast,  is 


so  called  in  some  old  works.  BovibdM 
is  used  in  Persia  for  a  negro  slave  ; 
see  quotation. 

1516. — "  .  .  .  another  island,  in  which 
there  is  a  city  of  the  Moors  called  Bombaia, 
very  large  and  beautiful . " — Ikurhosa,  1 1 .  Scu 
also  Oolon,ial  Papers  under  1609,  i.  188. 

1888.—".  .  .  the  Bombasii,  or  coal-black 
ne^^  of  the  interior,  being  of  much  Iciw 
price,  and  usually  only  unod  as  a  cook." — 
mils,  Modem  Perria,  326. 

BOMBAY,  n.p.     It   has    l>een    al- 
leged, often  and  positively  (as  in  the 
quotations    below    from     Fryer    and 
GroeeX  that  this  name  is  an  English 
corruption  from  the  Portuguese  Bom- 
bahi€Ly   *good  bay.*    The  grammar   of 
the  alleged  etymon  is  bad,  and    tlie 
history  is  no  better  ;  for  the  name  can 
be  traced  long  before  the  Portuguese 
occupation,  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the    Portuguese    in    India.     C.   1430, 
we    find    the    islands  of   Mahiin   and 
Mwwifca-Devi,  which  united  form    the 
existing  island  of  Ik>ml)ay,  held,  along 
with   &lsette,  by  a   Hindu   Kai,  who 
was    tributary    to    the    Mohainincdan 
King  of  Guzerat.    (See  Has  Moldy  v 
360);    [ed.    1878,  p.  270].    The  siin 
form    reappears    (1516)    in    Barbosa 
Taxis^Mayambu  (p.  68),  in  the  EsUu 
da  India   under   1526,  and   (1563) 
Garcia  de  Orta,  who  writes  lioth  Mc 
bairn  and  Bombaim.    The  latter  aut^ 
mentioning  the  excellence  of  the  r 
produced    there,    speaks    of    hi 
iiaving  had    a    grant    of    the 
from     the     King    of     Portuga 
l)elow).     It  is  customarily  call' 
Ikiim   on  the  earliest  Englis) 
coinage.      (See    under   EUPF 
shrine  of    the    goddess    Ml 
from  whom  the  name  is  su 
have  l)een   taken,  stood    on 
planade  till  the  middle  of 
century,  when  it  was  renu 
present  site   in   the   midd' 
IS  now  the   most  frequer 
the  native  town. 

1507.— "Sultan  Mahomn 
Guzerat  having    carried    / 
Chaiwal,  in  the  year  of 
order  to  destroy  the  Eurc 
his    designs  against  the 
(see  BASSEIN)  and  Kas 
to  his  own  capital.  .  .  . 
(Bird's  transl.),  214-15. 

1508.— ♦«  The     Vicerc 
passing  by  CTiaul,  wh 
to  go  in,  to  avoid  dc 
Bombaim,   whence  t 
they  saw  the  fleet,  a\ 


mao;  oon  sad  caught  a 
tlwy  found  hiding  in  tb 


nAmod    King   (of    Ouur&l 


,  irith  numj 

lery  great  Moori 
tamplea  of  wo™hi~  "*  "^- 
iaKkewiHiiwnj) 
Alrta«a,   69. 


tha  nuna  of  the  Hljoininc 
<Me  TANA)  *ad  Bombay. 

1S2S.-"E»  llhadB  li 
fontU  Telbo  ertfluu  em  cita 


mil]  ^lun 


gomnuli 


"JJ 


pardaoa  mdu  . . .  T  i 
'—Tombo  do  Enada 
■"Tha  Govomor  i 

_-ii  swuitad  the  jiinc 

axpadition,  of  which  ha 
tAking  a,  roll  from  each 
PortDguene  wldian  and  m 
captiva  bUtok  who  oould  fig 
of  tha  nurabflr  of  miuketau 


ler  he  foa 
Boldiei 


(kom' 


e  2000  K 


I  Goa  ( 
■laT«  flt  to  fight;  nnd  i 
toand  mors  than  3000  miuk 
dtiroi),  and  4000  country  h 
row  {mariaJieiroM  rlr  terra  i 
the  morinoni  of  the  junka 
than  SOO;  and  with  mur 
woman,  and  people  taking 


whole 


'The  1-. 


392. 


the  bn 


after  it,  and  the 
N.  the  iiOand  of  S»lHt«  ;  o> 
also ;  and  on  tlie  wegt  thi 
The  land  of  thin  inland  ii 
covered  with  grant  nnd  bo 
troaa.  Thoro  iK  much  game 
of  meat  and  rice,  and  thei 
of  any  senrcitj.  Nowodnyi" 
iHland  of  Boa-VidSi ;  a  nam 
Hoctor  da  Silsairo,  bcoau* 
was  cniimng  on  this  o.iKt 
great  refreshment  nnd  enjo 
J.  dt  Caiti-o,  I'Hwriro  lioiri 
1552.-''.  .  .  H  Broall  str 
which  runa  into  the  Bay  c 
which  in  regarded  an  the 
twoen  the  Kingdom  of  G 
Kingdom  of  Decon."— flnrrw, 


l.•^-&»to,  r 


laya  in  1M3,  from  I5»i  to 
eOo,  Tomho,  139. 
.  and  better  irtill  is  (that  the 
nlMlllll,  an  ertata  and  island 
ng  our  Lord  ho*  fErsoiooil^ 
I  perpetual  lease."  * — Oaraa 

VAVT.      Kr,    hare    is    Simon 


•akat  of  mangoei 
it  to  the  OoTamor ;  and  ha 
n  he  haa  moored  hid  Teeaal 
•re  to  put  up."— yhif.  r.  I34l 
TipUnn  of  Ou  Port  of  Hem- 
"he  Viceroy  Conde  da  Un- 
8  oouncilion  to  fortify  this 


of     OMf 

eatranca)    bai 

er  in^  there  was  no  nl 
I  fortify  ao  OS  to  defend 
'— BonuTo,  M9.  f.  227. 


Uinisten  visited 
that    th« 
ling   »o  great, 


Bacaim  k  BambAllm  il  y  a 

^.248. 

ember   the  Eighlli  wi 

■■--  Union-flf-  °    - - 

ibaim  .  .  .  ventures  fiirthast 
Sea.   making   the   Mouth   of 

y,  whence  it  has  iti  Kty- 
balm,    quasi     /iiwn     bay." — 

e  the  present  King  of  Emg- 
10  Princess  of  Ptriamil,  who 
the  famous  fort  of  BombSje 
In  lioth  Silver,  Coiiuor,  and 
iiT,  E.  T..  ii.  8. 
d  dicta  Insuhi  do  Bombalm, 
dontiis  siiis,  nulus  ab  orinna 
acta  (sioiit  oimrtuit)  tnwiita 
rr^rjCiW/M//.  to  UiH  Viceroy 
1   Furtado,    in    flarn.,   Jx. 

i  Ulaial  of  Bombay.  ir24, 

I  Island  hax  itx  DonriminaUun 
'hour,  which  .  .  .  wan  ori- 
loon  Bar,  I'.r.  in  tliB  Poriu- 
,  a  Good  Bay  or  Horliour."— 


}flntia,  i.r,  pron»*rty 
fMpA^tflitii.     "  The 


BOMBAY  BOX-WORK.  1 

ITll.-Loukyer  declares  it  to  be  im- 
poamble,  with  all  the  Company's  Strength 
uikd  Art,  tn  niako  Bombay  "  a  Mftrt  of  great 
BudnaM."— P.  83. 

c.  17(10.— ".  .  .  one  of  the  mwt  oom- 
modious  bnys  perhaps  in  the  world,  from 
vhich  diatinction  it  received  the  danoini. 
DStioa    of    Bomb^,    by    oomiptioa    from 

the  Portuffuese   Bnuna-Bi^ia^  though 

ngaaUy  written  by  them  r — """'"  "     ' 


1770.-"  No  mar 
country  so  unhenltJ 
proirerb    That  ai  I 


1   wtUo   i 


'i  lift  did 
al  (E.  T., 


1809.— "The  Inigest  pegoda  in  BombKJ 
is  in  the  Bliwk  Town.  ...  It  is  dedicated 
to  Moinha  iJnre  .  .  .  who  by  bar  inui^ea 
and  attributes  tieamH  to  be  Porvati,  tha  wife 
of  Siva.-— Maria  Oniiawi,  14. 

BOUBAT  BOZ-WOSK.  This 
wetl-known  maniifacUire,  consisting  in 
the  decoration  of  boiea,  desks,  &c:., 
with  veneem  of  geometrical  mosaic:, 
somewhat  after  the  fashiou  of  Tiiu- 
bridge  ware,  is  naid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Shiraz  to  Surat  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  some  SOyeara  later 
from  Sural  to  Bombay.  The  veneers 
are  fonned  by  cementing  together  fine 
Cmngular  prisms  of  ebony,  ivory, 
green-stained  ivory,  stag's  horn,  and 
tin,  so  that  the  sections  when  sawn 
across  form  the  required  pattern,  and 
such  thin  sections  are  then  attached 
to  the  panels  of  the  box  with  strong 


BOMBAT  DUCE.— See  BTTMHELa 

BOHBAT  UABIKE.  This  wa.s 
the  title  borne  fur  nianv  years  by  the 
uieritorions  hut  somewhat  depressed 
service  which  in  1830  aeijuired  the 
style  of  the  "Indian  Navy,"  and  on 
30th  April,  1863,  ceased  to  exist.  The 
detachments  of  this  force  which  took 

Kit  in  the  China  War  (1S41-42)  were 
own  to  their  brethren  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  under  the  temptation  of  allitera- 
tion, as  the  "  Bombay  Buccaneers."  In 
their  earliest  employment  againat  tlie 
pirates  of  Western  India  and  tlie 
Persian  Gulf,  they  had  lieen  kno«-n  a.-i 
"the  Grab  Service."  But,  no  matter 
for  these  names,  the  history  of  this 
Nav^  is  full  of  brilliant  actions  and 
services.  -We  will  quote  two  noble 
examples  of  public  virtue  : 

(1)  In  July  1811,  a  sijuadron  under 
'Commodore    John     Hayes    took    two 


large  junks  issuing  from  Batavia,  then 
under  blockade.  These  were  lawful 
prize,  laden  with  Dutch  property, 
valued  at  /600,000.    But  Hayes  knew 


English  trade  at  Canton,  and  he 
directed  the  relean.-   of   this   splendid 

(2)' 30th  June  IfllS,  Lieul.  Boyce  in 
the  brig  'Nautilus'  (160  tons,  carryins 
ten  IS-pr.  carronades,  and  four  9-prs.) 
encountered  the  U.  S.  sloop-of- war '  Pea- 
cock' (G39  tons,  carrying  twenty  32-pr. 
carronadea,  and  two  long  18-prs.). 
After  he  had  infonuvd  the  American 
of  the  ratification  of  peace,  Boyce  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  haul  down  hia 
colours,  which  he  aii-swered  by  a  flat 
refusal.  The  'Peacock'  opened  fire, 
and  a  short  but  brisk  action  followed, 
in  which  Boyce  and  his  first  lieutenant 
were  shot  down.  The  gallant  Boyce 
had  a  8|>e('iiil  ]H:iu<ion  fnim  the 
Company  {i:436  in  all)  and  lived  to 
his  Mrd  year  to  enjoy  it. 

We  take  the  facts  from  the  History 
of  this  Naiy  by  one  of  its  officers, 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Low  (L  294),  but  he 
erroneously  states  the  ]iension  tu  have 
been  gtanted  by  the  U.S.  Qovt, 

1780.— "Tha  Hon.  Ckimpany's  wjhoonor, 
Cariojor,  with  Ueut.  Mnrty  Commander, 
of  the  Bomhu  Karlset,  in  going  lu  Archin 

the  other  Europe  shipe  from  Madmsn,  to 
put  on  board  of  them  Uia  Ht.  Halonn  sturcs." 
-Hicts'i  BtngtU  Oazttf,  April  8th. 

BONTTO,  s.  A  fish  (Thi/nniu  pe- 
latnm.  Day)  of  tlie  same  family  {Scorn- 
brviae)  as  mackerel  and  tunny,  very 
common  in  the  Indian  se^.  The  namt 
is  Port.,  and  apjiarenlly  is  the  ad 
bonlto,  'tine.' 


1615.— "  BonltoM  and  albicores  a 
colour,  shape,  and  taate  much  li' 
Moclierils,    but  grow  to  ba  very  la 


"  How  many  sail  of  well.mnnn'd  sb 
A»  the  Bonlto  docs  the  Plying-f 
Have  we  purwied.  .  .  ." 

BtaHm.  A  Flrl.,  Tht  IJuuilt  Man 
c.  1760.— "Tha    fish   undoubt 

its  name  from  relishing  to  well  t 

of  the   PnrtugTiese   .  .  ,    that  t 


SlrikeH   the 


wjd-»rratli 


—Orai 


1773.— "The  Captain  inf 
named  his  nhip  the  BoBIiVt 
tiirie  to  Proiidenco;  tor 
Hhip  in  vbich  he  then  sail 
for  five  weeliK,  and  durin 
numbera  of  the  fish  BoUBBt 
bar,  and  were  caught  for  f 
therefore  that  the  ship  he 
ihould  be  called  the  flux 
Jmnal  i/a  Tunr,  A-c,  iindi 

BONZE,  8.  A  Unn 
liy  Europeans  in  Chiitat 
clergy,  Liiit  originatinj 
mitora  to  Japan.  Its 
ever  not  ijuite  clear, 
Fdn-tituj,  'a  religious 
Jupuimse  bona  ur  Aontd, 
prefers  fd-Kx,  'Teaclier 
pron.  in  Japanew  bo-zi 
Buddhoy  i.  321,  and  ab 
Litt.  da  Chin.  Baddhimt,\ 
It  will  be  seen  that  so 
(juotations  favour  one, 
other,  of  these  sources- 
hand,  Bandki/a  (for  Hk 
whom  worship  nr  revi 
very  reverend')  seems  to 
Nei>al  to  Che  BtiddhisI 
Hodgson  considers  the  J 
{boraSf)  traceable  to 
1874,  p.  63.)  The  se 
handhe  or  battde,  is  in  Til 
applied.— (See  Jaearhkt't 
Tlie  word  first  occurs  ill. 


Xavier.  (belts  in  hi: 
funiis  approacliing  h<Kx. 
IMS. — "  I  find  thu  comint 
hei^  less  impure  and  mc 
rooiwn  than   their  prieHtf, 

huiaim."—Litt-T  vf  fk.  f. 

1552.— "KniboHCUDt  onii 
liter  eonfunduntur  Bonilt 
haorere,  nc  pugnare  inter 
docont,  jpalnni  uetonditur."— 
Jipitu.  V.  i»ii.,  ad.  Itl67. 

1572.—" .  .  ,  ncerdotoH  . 
linguA  Bonili  appellantur."- 

1585.— "Thoy  have  ami 
ilaiiiTi}  man;  prieata  of  it 
thoy   call  Bonioa,    of  the 

{158B),  ii.  300.  ' 

1590.— "Thie  dootriM  di 
brace,  which  an  in  Qtink 
with  lu  at  lapon  ua  b 


(.  Trmllie  of  At  Kingd.  of  China,  *t., 
it.  ii.  680. 

l<30e.— "Oipt.  Sarii  haa  BOHMM."— 
■ckat,  i.  374. 

lis.- "And  their  ia  300  bOM  (or  pegon 
ten)  bavg  alowance  and  mentaynance  tor 
it  to  pnj  for  bia  aole,  in  the  aame  aorta 
Dunkea  and  fryrea  uae  to  doe  anuuvat 

Rotoan  papialea." — Cocki'i  lHary,  ii.  76  ; 

L  117,  boM] ;  boMM  (i.  143). 
fl7S.— "It  is  aBtimated  that  there  era  in 
country  (Siam)  mora  than  200,000  prierts 
Ml  BoiUM."-r>i»r<<^,  ed.  Ball.  ii.  293.] 
r27. — "  ...  or  perhapa  make  bim  tadge 
CHiiia  bonn*  in  hia  Calendar,  under  the 
le  of  a  Chriatian  Saint."- vl.  Hamillm, 
S. 

rw-7.- 

like  to  me  encaa'd  in  Qrocian  bronw 
oran  or  Vulgate,  Veda,  Priest,  or  BoOM." 
PunuiU  of  LUtralHrf,  6lh  ed.,  p.  S3G. 
1814.— 
^ile  Fum  deala  in  Mandarina,  Pnnw. 

Bohea— 
Ben,    Biahope,    and    Punch,    Hum— are 


;i)  BO&A^  BOOKA,  s.  Ben^. 
lia,  a  kind  of  cargo-boat  used  la 
rivers  of  Bengal. 

S7S. — "  About  oooue  overtook  the  sisht 
VM"—Btdgfiy     Diary,     Hak.     Hoe.     ii. 


e  oarry  Salt  Peetcr  and  other 
1  Hugly  downewnrdH,  and  aoms 
1  Dacca  with  aalt ;  they  oImo  serve 
boat*  for   ye  a""'""   ■"  —  ^    "~    "~ 
le  ye  river."— /i.a.  ii 

!)  BOBA,  s.  H.  and  Guz.  bohn 
bohord,  which  H.  H.  Wilson  re- 
h>  the  ijkt  vyavahdTi,  'a  trader, 
man  of  aflairs,  from  which  are 
ued  the  ordinary  H.  words  byokant^ 
lariyd  (and  a  Oiizerati  form  which 
les  very  near  boKoni).  This  is  con- 
led  by  the  r^uoWtion  from  Nurullah 
iw,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain.  Dr. 
n  Wilson  (see  below)  gives  an 
bic  derivation  which  we  have  been 
""  I  be  no 


here  are  two  classes  of  Bohraa  be- 
^ng  to  dilTereDl  Mohauiniedan 
s,  and  different  in  habit  of  life. 
.  The  Shi'a  BiArdt,  who  are  e»- 
.iaily  townspeople,  and  especially 
jr^l«  in  Surat,  Burhanpur,  UJjain, 
Tner  are  those  best  known  far 
wide  oy  the  name,  and  are  usurU^ 

♦«d  to  tT«iva%  mA.  \wsws  X-esiJossb. 


BORA.  106  BORA. 

Their  original  seat  was  in  Qiizerat,  and  brought  over  to  Sunnism  l)v  tho  Guze- 

they  are  most  numerous  there,  and  in  rat  Sultans.     But    all    this  must    >>e 

the  Bombay  territory  generally,   but  said  with  much  reserve.    The  history 

are  also  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  is  worthy  of  investigation. 
Central  India  and  the  N.-W.  Provinces,        The   quotation    from    Ibn    Ritut;i, 

[where    they  are    idl    Hindus].    The  which  refers  to  Qandari  oi^the  Baroda 

word  in  Bombay  is  often  used  sa  syn-  river,  south  of  Camlwy,  al hides  iiir^st 

onymous  with  pedlar  or  boxwallalt  probably  to  the  Bohras,  and  may  ikt- 

They  are  generally  well-to-do  people,  naps,  thoii^h  not  necessarily,  indicate 

keeping  very  cleanly  and  comfortable  an  origin  iov  the  name  diti'ertMit  from 

houses.    [Sc^  an  account  of  them  in  either  of  those  suggested. 
jPorfee*,  Or.  Mem.  i.  470  seqq.  2nd  ed.l       c.  1343.— "When  we  arrived  at  Kandahiir 

These  Bohnui  appear  to  form  one  of  ...  we  received  a  visit  from  the  'princiitsil 

the    numerous    Sni'a    sects,    akin    in  MuaulniaiM    dwelling   at    hia   (the    {>agan 

character  to,  and  apparently  of   the  KiMf's)  Capital,  auch  aH  the  Ckildrrn   of 

aameori^nas^the  I^^Iliyairor  i^^^^^:^'^-^Z:xTx^^:.^::, 

icuttm  of  the  Middle  Ages^  and  claim  ^  him."— /6i»  lUuuta,  iv.  58. 
as  their  ori^nal  head  and  doctor  in       ^  1620.-Nurullah  of  Shuster,  quoted  by 

India    one    Yalcub,    who    emigrated  C!oiebrooke,  speaks  of  this  class  as  having 

from    Egypt,   and   landed  in   Cambay  been  converted  to  Islam  300  years  l)eforc. 

A.D.  1137.     But  the  chief  seat  of  the  He  says  also:   "Most  of  them  subsist  by 

doctrine  is  alleged  to  have  been    in  commerce  and  mechanical  trades;  as  ^ 

-xr  ^         4. -11    AiT^  4.  dicated  by  the  name  Bohrah,  which  signifies 

Yemen,   till   that    country    was    con-  . merchant Mn  the  dial^tVf  Gujerat/-In 

quered    by  the    Turks    in    1538.    A  An.  Hes.,  vii.  338. 

laree  exodus  of  the  sect  to  India  then       1673.— " ...  The  rest  (of  the  Mohjimmo- 

took   place.     Like   the    Ismailis    they  dans)  are  adopted  under  the  name  of  the 

attach    a    divine    character    to    their  Province  or  Kingdom  they  are  bom  in,  as 

Mullah    or    chief    Pontiff,    who    now  ^JJff^  •  •  •  ^^  Schisms  thev  have  made  a-s 

resides  at  Surat.    They  are  guided  by  ™?'  /"'J?^  2?^  ^^«  ^^^^*^  °^  ^"  ^'^ 
him  in  all  thincs,  and  they  pay  him  a       ^  -"  Amomr  the  rest  was  the  whole 

percentage  on  their  profits.     But  there  ^^  \^^  property  of  a  certain  Muhammad 

are    several     sectarian    subdivisions:  Mokrim,  a  man  of  the  Bohra  tril>o,  the 

Ddudi  Bohras,  SiUaimdni  Bohras,  &c.  Chief  of  all  the  merchants,  and  the  owner 

[See  FoH)es,  Rds  Mdld,  ed.  1878,  p.  264  of  three  or  four  merchant  ships."—//,  of 

1810. — "The  Borahs  are  an  inferior  set  of 

2.  The    Sunni    Bohras.     These    are  travelling  merchants.   The  inside  of  a  ^orrtA'* 

very  numerous  in  the  Northern  Con-  box  is  like  that  of  an  English  country  shop, 

can  and  Guzerat.     Tliey  are  essentially  speUing-books,  prayer-books,  lavender  water, 

pea^^nts,  sturdy,  thrift?,  and  ex^lle/t  ^dll^  Lnd  ^h^  X'  b^T^iXa^i 

cultivators,  retaimng  much  of  Hindu  of  the  variety. "-Jl/ana  GraJuim,  33. 
habit;    and    are,    though    they    have       1825.-"  The  Boras  (at  Broach)  in  general 

dropped  caste  distinctions,  very  exclu-  are  unpopular,  and  held  in  the  same  esti- 

sive    and    "  denominational "    (as    the  mation  for  parsimony  that  the  Jews  are  in 

Bombay    Gazetteer  expresses   it\      Ex-  England."— /r^6«r,  ed.  1844,  ii.  119;   also 

ceptionally,  at  Pattan,  in  Baroda  State,  ®®®  ^^• 

there  is  a  rich  and  thri\4ng  community  ^  ^^^'-''  ?  hu  *^o  P^^^^^l^'-e  ^^  baptizing 

^f  f*ori;,.»  Ti^v.^-ia  ,.f  ^\^^  c,;«,,;  «^«*,*,x«  .  Ismail  Ibraim,  the  first  Bonora  who,  as  far 

of  trading  Bohras  of  the  Sunni  section  ;  ^  ^^  ^        ^    ^^  embraced  Chri^tianitv 

thev  have  no  intercourse  with  their  i„   india.  ...     He  appears  thorough!' 

Shi  a  namesakes.  divorced  from  Muhammad,  and  from   7 

The   history   of   the  Bohras  is  still  the  son-in-law  of    Muhammad,  whom    t 

very  obscure  ;  nor  does  it  seem  ascer-  pohords  or  Initialed,  according  to  the  mca 

♦«;J!.^j  ,..i,„4^i,  -  *i.^  ♦,..^  ^^^i^:..^^  ..r^^^  »ng  of  the  Arabic  word,   from  which  ti 

tainea  whether  the  two  sections  were  „!fL„  ;„  j„^„«j  .«♦«««,  oo  ««  ;n^,>.^»»».^ 

....  ^  .  .  •    J*     A  name  18  nenved,  esteem  as  an  improvemf 

originally  one.     Some  tilings  indicate  on  his  father-in-law,  having  a  higher  dep 

that  the  Shi'a  Bohras  may  l)e,  in  accord-  of  inspiration,  which  has  in  good  mea? 

ance  with  their  tradition,  in  some  con-  as  they  imagine,  manifested  itself  amoni 

siderable  part  of  foreign  descent,  and  successors,  recognised  by  the  Bohoraa 

that  the  Jsuiini  BohrjS,  who  are  un-  Sfetf^^ehTsT^'^  .^^""-^^^0/^. 

questionably  of  Hindu  descent,   may  jrt7*>»,  in  Z,i>>,  p.  456. 
have    l>eon    native    crmverts     of     the        1863.--.  .  .  India,  between  whic 

foreign  immigrants,  afterwards  forcibly  the  north-east  coast  of  Africa,  a  cc 
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&o.      For  various  speculations  on   iU       1792.— **  A  Bound  Hedge,  formed  of  a 

origin  see  5  ser.  N.  db  Q.  iii.  114,  173,    ^'^^  ^}^  ?L^^''^y   P^?^^  <^.^   ?.^"IV?; 
257  p&tean)."— Wilh,  nutturicalSletch^^,  in.  2\7.^ 


[1843.— "The  people  flatter  the  Envov 
into  the  belief  that  the  tumult  is  Baan 
(nothing)."— Zcirfy  Sa/e,  Journat,  47.] 

B08MAN,  BOCHMAN,  s.  Boat- 
swain.   Lascar's  H.  (Roehuk), 

BOTICEEEB,  s.  Port  botiqueiro. 
A  shop  or  stall-keeper.  (See 
BOUTIQUE.) 

1567. — "Item,  poreceo  que  .  .  .  os  boti- 

Sneiros  nSo  tenMo  as  bntiOM  apertas  nos 
ias  de  festa,  senSo  depois  la  messa  da 
ter^." — Decree  31  of  Council  of  Goa,  in 
Archiv,  Port,  Orient. j  faac.  4. 

1727. — ".  .  .  he  past  all  over,  and  was 
forced  to  relieve  the  poor  BoUokean  or 
Shopkeepers,  who  before  could  pay  him 
Taxes."- i4.   Hamilton.,  i.  268. 

BO  TREE,  s.  The  name  given  in 
Ceylon  to  the  Pipal  tree  (see  PEEPUL) 
as  reverenced  by  the  Buddhists  ;  Singh. 
Ixhgdi.  See  in  Emerson  Tennent 
(Ceyhn^  ii.  632  seqq.\  a  chronolcMzical 
series  of  notices  of  the  Bo-tree  mm 
B.C.  288  to  A.D.  1739. 

1675.— "Of  their  (the  Veddas')  worship 
there  is  little  to  tell,  except  that  like  the 
Cingaleze,  they  sot  round  the  hi^h  trees  Bo- 
gas,  which  our  people  call  Pagoa-trtti,  with  a 
stone  base  and  put  lamps  upon  it." — Ryklof 
Van,  OoeMy  in  \  alentijn  (Ceylon),  209. 

1681. — "1  shall  mention  but  one  Tree 
more  as  famous  and  highly  set  b^'  as  any  of 
the  rest,  if  not  more  so^  tho'  it  bear  no 
fruit,  the  benefit  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
Holiness  of  it.  This  tree  they  call  Bo- 
gmhah  ;  we  the  God-trfe.*' — Knox,  18. 

BOTTLE-TBEE,  s.  Qu.  Adansmia 
digitata,  or  'baobab'?  Its  aspect  is 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  name,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
[It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it 
refers  to  the  Babool,  on  whicli  the 
Baya,  often  builds  its  nest.  "These 
are  formed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 
by  long  grass  woven  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  bottle."  (ForbeSy  Or.  Mem.y 
2nd  ed.,  i.  33.] 

1880. — "  Look  at  this  prisoner  8luml)ering 
|)oacefully  under  the  suggestive  bottle- 
tree."—^/*  Baba,  153. 

[BOUND-HEDGE,  s.  A  corruption 
of  boundary-hedgt,  and  applied  in  old 
military  writers  to  the  thick  planta- 
tion of  bamboo  or  prickly-pear  which 
used  to  surround  native  fort«. 


BOUTIQUE,  s.  A  common  word 
in  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Presidency 
(to  which  it  is  now  |>eculiar)  for  a 
small  native  shoj)  or  1x)oth  :  Port. 
btUica  or  boteca.  From  Bluteau  (^Suppt.) 
it  would  seem  that  the  \isg  ot  biUica 
was  peculiar  to  Portuguese  India. 

^548. — Bntlcas.      See    (quotation    under 
B.] 

1554. — "  .  .  .  nas  quaes  buticas  ninguom 
pode  vender  8en&>  os  que  so  concertam  com 
o  Rendeiro." — Bote/ko,  Tomho  do  K*tado  da 
India,  50. 

c.  1561. — "The  Malabars  who  sold  in  the 
botecai."— Owreo,  i.  2,  267. 

1739.— "That  there  are  many  battecas 
built  close  under  the  Town- wall. ' — liemarts 
on  FortfM.  of  Fort  St.  Otvrge^  in  Wheelrr, 
iii.  188. 

1742. — In  a  grant  of  this  date  tho  word 
appears  as  Battoca. — Sefn-t  ions  from  Records 
ofS.  Arcot  Ih'strid,  ii.  114. 

1767. — "  Mr.  Russell,  as  Collector-General, 
begs  leave  to  represent  to  tho  Board  that  of 
late  years  the  Street  by  the  river  side  .  .  . 
has  been  greatly  encroached  upon  by  a 
number  of  golaJlB,  little  straw  huts,  and 
boatiques.  .  ."—In  Lofigy  501. 

1772.  —  " .  .  .  a  Bontique  merchant 
having  died  the  12th  inst.,  his  widow  was 
desirous  of  being  burnt  with  his  body." — 
Papers  relating  to  E.  I.  Affairs,  1821,  p.  268. 

1780. — "You  must  know  that  Mrs.  Hen- 
peck  ...  is  a  ereat  buyer  of  Bargains,  so 
that  she  will  often  go  out  to  the  Kuro{)o 
Shops  and  the  BontUiaes,  and  lay  out  5  or 
600  Kupees  in  articles  that  we  havo  not  the 
least  occasion  for." — India  Gazette,  Dec.  9. 

1782.— "For  Sale  at  No.  18  of  the  range 
Botiquee  to  the  northward  of  Lvon's  Build- 
ings, where  miuteni  (q.v.)  may  be  seen.  .  . ' 
Ituiia  Gazette,  Oct.  12. 

1834. — "The  boutiques  are  ranged  along 
both  sides  of  the  street." — Chitty,  Ceylon, 
GixzetUer,  172. 

BOWLA,  s.  A  portmanteau.  H. 
bdoldy  from  Port,  haxdy  and  btihu,  *a 
trunk.* 

BOWLY,  BOWEY,   s.     IL   bdoli 
and  bdariy  Mahr.  bdvadi.     C.  P.  Brown 
{Zillah  Did.  8.v.)  says  it  is  the  Telegi 
Ixividi ;  bdvi  and  bdvidi^  =  *  well.'     Tli' 
is    doubtless  the  same  word,   but 
all  its  forms  it  is  prolmbly  connect 
with   Skt.  twiTtt,   *a   hole,  a  well,' 
with  vdpiy  'an  oblong  reservoir,  a  pf 
or  lake.'    There  is  also  in  Singha) 
vasvcL,  'a  lake  or  pond,'  and  in  insc 
tions  vaviya.    There  is  again  Maid' 
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%oeu^  *a  well,'  which  comes  near  the 
Guzerati  forms  mentioned  l)elow.  A 
great  and  deep  rectangular  well  (or 
tank  dug  do^ni  to  the  springsX  fur- 
nished with  a  descent  to  the  water 
by  means  of  long  flights  of  steps,  and 
generally  with  landings  and  logme 
where  travellers  may  rest  in  the 
shade.  This  kind  of  structure,  almost 
peculiar  to  Western  and  Central  India, 
though  occasionally  met  with  in 
Northern  India  also,  is  a  favourite 
object  of  private  native  nuinificence, 
and  thougn  chiefly  beneath  the  level 
of  the  ground,  is  often  made  the 
subject  of  most  effective  architecture. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  in 
Guzerat,  where  other  forms  of  the 
word  appear  to  be  wdo  and  %odtn.  One  \ 
of  the  most  splendid  of  these  structures  j 
is  that  at  Ajsarwa  in  the  subur1)8  of 
Ahmedabad,  known  as  the  Well  of 
Dhai  (or  *  the  Nurse  '^  Harir,  built  in 
1486  by  a  lady  of  tne  household  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  Bigara  (that  famous  ! 
'Prince  of  Cambay  celebrated  by  I 
Butler — see  under  CAMBAT),  at  a 
cost  of  3  lakhs  of  rupees.  There 
is  an  elalx)rat«  model  of  a  great 
Guzerati  hdoll  in  the  Indian  Museum 
at  S.  Kensington. 

We  have  seen  in  the  suburbs  of 
Palermo  a  regular  hdotl^  excavated  in 
the  tufaceous  rock  that  covers  the 
plain.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  proprietor  (Count  Ranchibile) 
to  employ  people  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 

c.  1343. — *' There  wax  also  a  bUn,  a  name 
by  which  the  Indians  designate  a  very 
spacions  kind  of  well,  revett^  with  stone, 
and  provided  with  steps  for  descent  to  the 
water's  brink.  Some  of  these  wells  have 
in  the  middle  and  on  each  side  pavilions  of 
stone,  with  seats  and  benches.  The  Kings 
and  chief  "men  of  the  country  rival  each 
other  in  the  construction  of  such  reservoirs 
on  roads  that  are  not  supplied  with  water." 
—nm,  Baiuta,  iv.  13. 

1526. — "There  was  an  empty  spice  within 
the  fort  (of  Agra)  between  Ibrahim's  palace 
and  the  ramparts.  I  directed  a  large  wAin 
to  be  constructed  on  it,  ten  e&L  by  ten.  In 
the  language  of  Hindost&n  Uiey  denominate 
a  large  well  having  a  staircase  down  it  w&in. " 
—Baber,  Mem.y  M2, 

1776. — "Near  a  village  called  Sevasee 
Conta^  I  left  the  line  of  march  to  sketch  a 
remarkable  building  ...  on  a  near  approach 
I  discerned  it  to  be  a  well  of  very  superior 
workmanship,  of  that  kind  which  the  natives 
call  Bhonree  or  Bhoulie."  — /or6«9,  Or. 
Mem,  ii.  102 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  387]. 

1808. — *^  *  Who-80  digs  a  well  deserves  the 


love  of  creatures  and  t^e  grace  of  God,' 
but  a  Vavidae  is  said  to  value  10  Kooaa  (or 
wells)  because  the  water  is  available  to  bipods 
without  the  aid  of  a  rope." — Jt,  Jhumnwnd^ 
lUuMrations  of  (J  ateratiee^  dr. 

1825.— "These  booleet  are  singular  con- 
trivances, and  some  of  them  extremely 
handsome  and  striking.  .  .  ." — li^brr,  ed. 
1844,  ii.  87. 

1866.— "The  wfty  (Sansk.  irdnetid)  is  a 
large  edifice  of  a  jncturesque  ana  stately  as 
wen  as  peculiar  character.  AIk>vo  the  level 
of  the  ground  a  row  of  four  or  five  open 
pavilions  at  regular  distoncen  from  each 
other  ...  is  alone  visible.  .  .  .  The  entrance 
to  the  wfty  is  by  one  of  the  end  pavilions." 
-Forbet,  Rds  Moid,  i.  2.57 ;  [roi)rint  1878, 
p.  197]. 

1876. — "To  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
East  such  an  architectural  object  as  a  bowlae 
may  seem  a  strange  perversion  of  ingenuity, 
but  the  grateful  coolness  of  all  subterranean 
apartments,  especially  when  accompanied  l>y 
water,  and  the  quiet  gloom  of  th<M)e  recesaos, 
fully  compensate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu 
for  the  more  attractive  magnificence  of  the 
gh&ts.  Consequently  the  descending  flights 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  have  ^ten 
been  more  elaborate  and  expensive  pieces  of 
architecture  than  any  of  the  Duildings  above- 
grround  found  in  their  vicinity." — hertptuoH, 
Indian  and  Eaat^rn  A  rrhitfcture,  486. 

BOXWALLAH,  s.  Hybrid  H. 
Baka$-(i.e.  box)  wdld.  A  native  itin- 
erant i)edlar,  or  packman,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  Scotland  by  an  analogous 
term.  The  Boxwdld  "  sells  cutlery, 
cheap  nick-nacks,  and  small  wares 
of  all  kinds,  chiefly  European.  In 
former  days  he  was  a  welcome  visitor 
to  small  stations  and  solitary  bunga- 
lows. The  Bora  of  Bom1»ay  is  often 
a  boocwdldy  and  the  boxwdld  in  that 
region  is  commonly  called  Bord.  (See 
BORA.) 

BOY,  s. 

a.  A  servant.  In  Southern  India  and 
in  China  a  native  personal  servant 
is  so  termed,  and  is  habitually 
summoned  with  the  vocative  *  Boy ! ' 
The  same  was  formerly  common  in 
Jamaica  and  other  ^^.  I.  Islands. 
Similar  uses  are  familiar  of  |>?/«r  {e.g, 
in  the  Vulc^te  Dixit  Giezi  puer  Viri 
Dei.  II  Kings  v.  20X  Ar.  vjalady 
iraMfHOPy  gar^on,  knave  (Germ.  Kfiobe)  ; 
and  this  same  word  is  used  for  a 
camp-servant  in  Shakcsi)eare,  where 
Fluelen  says:  "Kill  the  Poys  and 
the  lum;age  I  'tis  expressly  against  the 
laws  of  arms." — See  also  GraseU  Mil. 
Anti^uitieiy  i.  IS^mU^^  Quotation 
from  Xavier  r^  ^-j^^^^^-«       "^xnc*. 
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.xi,  however,  came  to  Ikj  especially 

d  for  *  Slave-lx)y,'  and  applied  to 

ves  of    any  ace.     The   Portuguese 

ed    mofo    in    tne    same    way.      In 

*igeon    English'    also    'servant'    is 

oy,    whilst    *boy'    in    our    ordinan* 

inse  is  discriminated  as  ^tmallo-boyl* 

b.  A  Palankin-l)earer.  From  tlie 
name  of  the  caste,  Telug.  and  Mala^al. 
lOyiy  Tarn.  bOvi,  &c.  Wilson  gives 
bfun  as  H.  and  Mahr.  also.  The 
word  is  in  use  northward  at  least 
to  the  Nerbudda  R.  In  the  Konkan, 
people  of  this  class  are  called  Kahdr 
ok&i  (see  Ind.  Ant.  ii.  154,  iii.  77). 
P.  Ftolino  is  therefore  in  error,  as  he 
often  is,  when  he  says  that  the  wortl 
boy  as  applied  by  the  English  and 
other  Europeans  to  the  coolies  or 
facchini  who  carry  the  dool^,  ''has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  Indian  lan- 
guage. In  the  first  and  third  quota- 
tions (under  bX  the  use  is  more  like 
a»  but  any  connection  with  English  at 
ike  dates  seems  impossible. 

a.— 

1609.— "I  bouKht  of  them  a  Pcrtngall 
Boy  (which  the  Hollanders  had  g^ven  unto 
the  King)  .  .  .  hee  ooet  moe  fortie-fivc 
Dollers." — Keding,  in  Purchcu,  i.  196. 

M       *'  My    Boy   Stephen    Grovenor.*'-- 
Ilawkins,  in  Purchas,  211.  See  also  267,  296. 

1681.— "We  had  a  blacJh  boy  my  Father 
brought  from  Porto  Nova  to  attend  upon 
him,  who  seeing  his  Master  to  be  a  Prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  People  of  his  own  Com- 
plexion, would  not  now  obey  his  Com- 
mand."—A'lutf-,  124. 

1696. — '*  Being  informed  where  the  Chief 
man  of  the  Choultry  lived,  he  (Dr.  Brown| 
took  his  sword  and  pistol,  and  beinff  followen 
by  his  boy  with  another  pistol,  and  his  horse 
keeper.  .  .  ."—In  WkfeteTf  i.  300. 

1784.— "  JB/o;)«rf.  From  his  master's  House 
at  Moidapore,  a  few  days  since,  A  Malay 
Slave  Boj.'* — In  SetonrKarr^  i.  45 ;  see  also 
pp.  120,  179. 

1836.— *' The  real  Indian  ladies  lie  on  a 
sofa,  and  if  they  drop  their  handkerchief, 
they  just  lower  their  voices  and  sav  Boy  I 
in  a  very  gentle  tone." — LfUenfrom  Madrasy 
38. 

1866.— "Yes,  Sahib,  I  Christian  Boy. 
Plenty  poojah  do.  Sunday  time  never  no 
work  do."— Trevetmn^  The  Dawk  Bunga/oWj 
p.  226. 

Also  used  by  the  French  in  the 
East: 


— "Mon  bo^  m'acoompagnait  pour 
rir  k  I'occasion  de  guiae  et  d'inter- 


1872.— 
me  servir  k  I'occasfon  de  gui< 
prfete." — IUp.  d«s  Deux  MmuUs^  xcviii.  967. 

1875.—**  He  was  a  faithful  servant,  or  boy, 


as  they  are  here  called,  about  forty  years 
of  B%ey^TkammnC$  MataccOy  228. 

1876.— **  A  Portuguese  Bo^  .  .  .  from 
Bombay." — BlacJtwooa's  Mag,,  Nov.,  p.  578. 

b.— 

1554. — (At  Goa)  **also  to  a  naiquey  with 
6  peons  (ptiOev)  and  a  moradam  with  6  torch- 
bearers  (toe/ku),  one  umbrella  boy  {hitm  b(6y 
do  sombreiro ),  two  washermen  imainaios)^  6 
water-carriers  ^bdyi  d'affuoa)  all  serving  the 
governor  .  .  .  m  all  I0O  pardaos  and  4 
tangas  annually,  or  84,240  reis." — 5.  BotfJkOf 
Tomhoy  57. 

[1568. — *'And  there  are  men  who  carry 
this  umbrella  so  dexterously  to  ward  off  the 
sun,  that  although  their  master  trots  on  his 
horse,  the  sun  does  not  touch  any  part  of 
his  body,  and  such  men  aro  called  in  India 
boi."— Bdmw,  Dec.  8,  Bk.  x.  ch.  9.] 

1591. — A  proclamation  of  the  vioeroy, 
Blatthias  d'Alboquertiue,  orders:  '*that  no 
person,  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever, 
shall  go  in  a  pcLlawiitim  without  my  express 
licence,  save  they  be  over  60  years  of  age, 
to  be  first  proved  before  the  Auditor-Oeneral 
of  Police  .  .  .  and  those  who  contravene 
this  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  200  cnusados,  and 
persons  of  mean  estate  the  half,  the 
pdUanqujfs  and  their  belongings  to  be  for- 
feited, and  the  bois  or  moucos  who  carr^ 
such  palanquys  shall  bo  condemned  to  his 
Majesty's  galleys." — Archir.  Port.  Orient. ^ 
fasc.  3,  324. 

1608-10. — '*.  .  .  faisans  les  graues  ot 
obseruans  le  Souieffo  k  I'Espagnole,  ayans 
tousiours  leur  boay  qui  porte  Teur  parasol, 
sans  lequel  ils  n'osent  sortir  de  logis,  ou 
autrement  on  les  estimeroit  piearot  et  miser- 
ables." — MocquHj  Voyag^jt^  306. 

1610. — *'.  .  .  autres  Gentils  tjui  sont 
oomme  Crocheteurs  et  Porte-faix,  qu'ils 
appellent  Bo3^,  c'est  a  dire  Bceuf  )>our 
porter  quelque  pesilt  faix  que  ce  soit."  - 
Pyrard  de  Ldval,  ii.  27 ;  fHak.  Hoc.  ii.  44. 
On  this  Mr.  Gray  notes:  "Pyrard's  fanciful 
interpretation  *ox,'  Port.  601,  may  be  duo 
either  to  himself  or  to  some  Portuguese 
friend  who  would  have  his  joke.  It  is 
repeated  by  Boullaye-de-Gouz  (p.  211),  who 
finds  a  pamllel  indignity  in  the  use  of  the 
term  mv/eU  by  the  French  gentry  towards 
their  chair-men."] 

1673.— **  We  might  recite  the  Coolies  .  .  . 
and  PcUe.nkeeti  Boys ;  by  the  very  Heathens 
esteemed  a  d^enerate  Offspring  of  the 
Holencora  (see  RALALCORE)."— lVy«rr,  a4. 

1720.— "Boifl.     In  Portuguese  India  are 
those  who  carry  the  Andorfs  (see  ANDOB) 
and  in  Salsete  there  is  a  village  of  thor 
which  pays  its   dues   from  the  fish  whic 
they  sell,  buying  it  from  the  fishermen  c 
the  shores." — Bluteauy  Di^t.  s.v. 

1755-60.—**.   .   .   Palankin-boyi."- /i> 
50. 

1778.— "Boys   de  patamfuim,   Khhkr 
Oramatica  Indottajui  (Port.),  Roma,  86. 

1782. — **.  .  .  un  bambou  arqu^  ds 
milieu,   qui  tiont   au    palanquin,    an 
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les  boutM  clu(]uel  se  mottont  5  ou  6  portoura 
(ju'on  axipelle  BQailL"—t^nnerat^  yo^age^  i. 
58. 

1785.— "The  boyi  with  Colonel  Uw- 
rcnce'H  palankeen  having;  straggled  a  little 
out  of  the  lino  of  march,  were  picked  up  by 
the  Monitta-s."— OrtrnwriW/,  Ai/*?  qf  Ciii^,  i. 
207. 

1804.— "My  [>alanquin  boyi  will  be  laid 
on  the  road  on  Monday." — WelltHgtoHf  iii. 
55a 

1809.— "Mv  boyi  were  in  high  spiritfl, 
laughing  and  mnging  thrrjugh  the  whole 
night."-/^.  VaUntia,  i.  326. 

1810. — "The  palankeen-bearers  are  called 
Bhoii,  and  are  remarkable  for  strength  and 
swiftness." — Maria  Grahim,  128. 

BOYA,  R.  A  biiov.  Sea  H. 
(Roebuck).  [Mr.  Skeat'iidds:  "The 
Malay  worn  is  also  boyti  or  bai-rop, 
which  latter  I  cannot  trace."] 

[BOYANOBE,   BAONOB,    s.     A 

corr.    of    the    Malaynl.     VdllufMvarj 
*  Ruler.' 

[1887.— "  Somewhere  about  1694-95  .  .  . 
the  Kadattunad  Raja,  known  to  the  early 
English  as  the  Boyaiiore  or  ■  Baonor  of 
Badagara,  was  in  semi-independent  pomes- 
sion  of  KaduttanlUl,  that  is,  of  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Mah^  and  Kotta  rivers. ' 
— lAfffAHj  Man.  of  Malabar  J  i.  345.] 

BBAB,  8.  The  Palmyra  Tree  (see 
palmyra)  or  Borastnis  JUibeUiformis. 
The  Portuguese  called  this  Palmeira 
brava  (*wild*  palmX  whence  the 
English  corruption.  The  tenu  is  un- 
known in  Bengal,  where  the  tree  Ls 
called  *  fan-palm,'  *  palmyra,'  or  by  the 
H.  name  tdl  or  tdr. 

1623.— ''The  lxx)k  is  made  after  the 
fashion  of  this  country,  i.e.  not  of  paper 
which  is  seldom  or  never  used,  but  of  palm 
leaves,  viz.  of  the  leaves  of  that  which  the 
Portuguese  call  fxtlmum  brama  (jnV),  or  wild 
palm."— /*.  (UUa  Vallf,  ii.  681 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
11.  291]. 

c.  1666. — "Tons  les  Malabares  invent 
comme  nous  do  gauche  h  droit  sur  les 
feu'HIes  dcs  Falmerat  Bn,YBM."—Thevrnotf 
V.  268. 

1673.— ''Another  Tree  called  Brabb, 
bodied  like  the  Cocoe,  but  the  leaves  grow 
round  like  a  Peacock's  Tail  set  upright." — 
Fryer,  76. 

1759.— "Brabb,  so  called  at  Bombav: 
Palmira  on  the  coast ;  and  Tall  at  Bengal." 
— /ivji,  4.58. 

c.  1760. — "There  are  also  here  and  there 
interspersed  a  few  brab-trees,  or  rather  wild 
palm-trees  (the  word  fnrub  being  derived  from 
brabo,  which  in  Portuguese  signifies  wild) 
.  .  .  the  chief  profit  from  that  is  the  toddy." 
— Orotf,  i.  48. 


[1808.— iiiee  quotation  under  BANDABEB.] 

1809.— "The  Palmyra  .  .  .  here  oalled 
the  tarab,  furnishes '  the  ))est  leaves  for 
thatching,  and  the  dead  ones  serve  for  fuel." 
— Maria  Urukauiy  5. 

BBAHMIN,  BBAHMAK,  BBA- 
MIN,  s.  In  some  ]>art8  of  India 
called  Btthman;  Skt.  Bnthmam. 
This  word  now  means  a  member  of 
the  priestly  caste,  but  the  original 
meaiung  and  use  were  different. 
Haug.  {Brahma  und  die  Brainnanen^ 
pp.  8-11)  traces  the  word  to  the  root 
orihj  *to  increase,'  and  shows  how  it 
has  come  to  have  its  i)resent  significa- 
tion. The  older  Elnglish  form  is 
Bracfaxnail,  which  comes  to  as  through 
the  Qreek  and  Latin  authors. 

c.  B.C.  330.—".  .  .  Twr  ip  Ta((Xocff 
ffo^nffrSfw  li€t¥  i6o  ^ifffl,  Bpax/J^awat  dfi^o- 
Hpovt,  Tb»  ijJkv  irp€apvT€p09  i^vprffUwop,  rim 
ii  veiirtpw  KOfii^Tip',  auutfwr^poit  V  aKoKoih 
0€iw  fxaOrfrds  .  .  ."—  Arisuindus,  quoted 
in  Strabo,  xv.  u.  61. 

0.  B.C.  300. — **'A\\7jm,bi  Sialpeffir  roui- 
rou  Tepi  riatf  ^XoaS^xap  SOo  y^rri  <pdaKWP, 
&p  rods  fUf  BpaxM^i^at  icaXec,  Toi>s  9^ 
Vapfidj^as  [Sapptdrof  ?]" — From  MegastheneSy 
in  Strabo,  xv.  c.  59. 

c.  A.D.  150. — "  But  the  evil  stars  have  not 
forced  the  Brahmias  to  do  evil  and  abomin- 
able things ;  nor  have  the  ^ood  stars  per- 
suaded the  rest  of  the  (Indians)  to  abstain 
from  evil  things." — Bard^mne*,  in  OvretoiCs 
Spicilegium,  18. 

c.  A.I).  600. — **  BpaxfJ^o,¥(t;  *lvdiKb¥ 
iOpot  fftHfHirrarov  oOt  Kal  fipdx/Mt  KaXovatP,** 
—Stej}han%u  Byzantinus. 

1298.— Maroo  Polo  writes  (pi.)  Abraiaman 
or  Abnraiamin,  which  seems  to  represent  an 
incorrect  Ar.  plural  {e.g.  Abi'dhamtH)  picked 
up  from  Arab  sailors  ;  the  correct  Ar.  plural 
is  Bardhifiut, 

1444. — Poggio  taking  down  the  reminis- 
cences of  Nicolo  Conti  writes  Brammonei. 

1555. — "Among  these  is  ther  a  people 
called  Brachmanes,  whiche  (as  Didimus 
their  Kinge  wrote  unto  Alexandre  .  .  .  ) 
live  a  pure  and  simple  life,  led  with  no 
likerous  lustes  of  other  mennes  vanities." 
—  IF.  ]VatrenMny  FardU  of  Faciotnis. 

1572.— 
"  Brahmenes  sSo  os  sens  religiosos, 
Nome  antiguo,  e  de  gn*Ande  proeminenoia : 
01)servam  os  preceitos  tSuo  famasos  ^ 
D*hum,  que  primeiro  poz  nomo  &  sciencia." 

Camdes,  vii.  40. 

1578.— Acosta  has  Bragmen. 

1582.— "Castafleda,  tr.  by  N.  L.,"  has 
Bramane. 

1630.— "The  Bramanes  .  .  .  Origen,cap.. 
13  k  15,  affirmeth  to  bee  descended  from 
Abraham  by  Cheturah,  who  iAa.tAfk  ^2b»KBl.•> 
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selves  in  India,  and  that  so  they  wore 
called  Abrahmanes/'— Z«ortf,  Ik$c,  of  the 
Banian  ReL,  71. 

1676.— 
*'  Comes  he  to  upbraid  us  with  his  inno- 
cence? 
Seize  him,  and  take  this  preaching  Brach- 
man  hence." 

Dryden,  Awrungzebt,  iii.  3. 

1688. — ''The  public  worship  of  the  pagods 
was  tolerated  at  Ooa,  and  the  sect  of  the 
BraohiiiaiiB  daily  increased  in  power,  be- 
cause these  Pagan  priests  had  bribed  the 
Portuguese  oflficers." — Dryden,  LiftofXavUr, 

1714. — ''The  Dervis  at  first  made  some 
scruple  of  violating  his  promise  to  the  dying 
bradimaiL."— 2%e  Specutiwr^  No.  578. 

BBAHMJNY  BULL,  s.  A  bull 
devoted  to  Siva  and  let  loose ;  gene- 
rally found  frequenting  BUndu  bazars, 
and  fattened  by  the  run  of  the  Bunyas' 
shops.  The  temi  is  sometimes  iised 
more  generally  (Bra^iny  bull,  -ox,  or 
-cow)  to  denote  the  humped  Indian  ox 
as  a  species. 

1872.— "He  could  stop  a  huge  Bramini 
bull,  when  running  in  fury,  by  catching 
hold  of  its  hoxTi&**—-Qovinda  Samania,  i.  85. 

[1889.—"  Herbert  Edwards  made  his  mark 
as  a  writer  of  the  Brahminee  Bull  Letters 
in  the  Delhi  Gazette." — Calcutta  Rer.f  app. 

XXU.J 

BBAHMINT  BUTTEB,  s.  This 
seems  to  have  been  an  old  name  for 
Ghee  (q.v.).  In  MS.  "  Acct.  Charges, 
Dieting,  &c.,  at  Fort  St.  David  for 
Nov.— Jany.,  1746-47,"  in  India  Office, 
we  find : 

"Butter    ....  Pagodas  220 
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BBAHMTNY    DUCK,     s.      The 

common  Anglo-Indian  name  of  the 
handsome  bira  Casarca  rutila  (Pallas), 
or  *  Ruddy  Shieldrake ' ;  constantly 
^en  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Gangetic  rivers  in  single  pairs,  the 
pair  almost  alwavs  at  some  distance 
apart.  The  Hindi  name  is  chakwd. 
and  the  chakvod-cKakm  (male  and 
female  of  the  species)  afford  a  common- 
place comparison  in  Hindi  literature 
for  faithful  lovers  and  spouses.  "  The 
Hindus  have  a  legend  that  two  lovers 
for  their  indiscretion  were  transformed 
into  Brahminy  Ducks,  that  they  are 
condemned  to  pass  the  night  apart 
from  each  other,  on  opposite  banks 
of  the  river,  and  that  all  night  long 
each,  in  its  turn,  asks  its  mate  if  it 
shall    come    across,  but  the  question 


is  alwavs  met  by  a  negative — "  (^liakwa, 
shall  I  come?"  "No,Chakwi."  '^Chak- 
wi,  shall  I  come?"  "No,  Chakwa." 
— {Jerdon,)  Tlie  same  author  sjiys  the 
bird  is  occasionally  killed  in  England. 

BBAHMINT  KITE,  r.  The 
Mtlvus  Pondicerianus  of  Jenion,  IlaU- 
adur  InduSy  Boddaert.  The  name  is 
given  l)ecause  the  l)ird  is  reccirdtMl 
with  some  reverence  by  the  Hin<lu.s 
as  sacred  to  Vishnu.  It  is  found 
throughout  India. 

c.  1328. — "There  ia  also  in  this  India  a 
certain  bird,  big,  like  a  Kite,  having  u 
white  head  and  belly,  but  all  rod  al)ove, 
which  boldly  snatches  tish  out  of  the  hands 
of  fishermen  and  other  {leonle,  and  in- 
deed [these  birds]  go  on  just  like  dogn." — 
If^iar  Jordanu$f  3o. 

1673.—"  ...  'tis  Sacrilege  with  them  to 
kiU  a  Cow  or  Calf;  but  highly  piacular  to 
shoot  a  Kite,  dedicated  to  the  Brachmins, 
for  which  Money  will  hardly  ivvcify." — 
Fryer,  33. 

[1813.— "We  had  a  still  Iwlder  and  moro 
ravenous  enemy  in  the  hawks  and  brahminee 
kites."- -Far/x'jf,  Or,  Mem.,  2nd  od.,  ii.  16'2.J 

BBAHMO-SOMAJ,  s.  The  Bim- 
mli  pronunciation  of  Skt.  Brahma 
SaTTuffo,  *  assembly  of  Brahniist.s'; 
Brahma  l)eing  the  Supreme  Being 
according  to  the  Indian  philosopliic 
systems.  The  reform  of  Hinduism 
so  called  was  l)egun  by  Ram  Molnm 
Roy  {Rdma  Mohana  Rdi)  in  1830. 
Professor  A.  Welder  has  shown  tliat 
it  does  not  constitute  an  independent 
Indian  movement,  but  is  derived  from 
European  Theism.  [Also  see  Monier- 
WtUiarMy  Brahmanmn,  486.] 

1876.— "The  Brahmo  Somaj,  or  Thei»tic 
Church  of  India,  is  an  ex{>eriraent  hitherto 
unique  in  religious  history."— C'(>//<f/,  Brahniv 
Year-book,  5. 

BBANDIJL,  s.  *  Backstay,'  in  Sea 
H.     Port,  brandal  {Roebuck). 

BBAND7  COOBTEE,  -GOATEE, 

8.  Or  sometimes  simj)ly  Brandy.  A 
corruption  of  bdrdni,  *a  cloak,'  literally 
pluvialey  from  P.  bdrdn,  *  rain.'  Barani- 
knrti  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  hybrid 
shaped  by  the  Engli.sh  word  cwtf 
though  hirtd  and  kurtl  are  true  ^ 
words  for  various  forms  of  jacket 
tunic. 

[1754. — "  Their  women  also  l>oing  not 
than  6000,  were  dressed  with  great  * 
(these  are  called  baranni)  of  crimson  c 
after  the  manner  of  the  men,  and  not  t 
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distinguished  at  a  distance  ;  so  that  the 
whole  made  a  very  formidable  appearance." 
^H.  qf  Nadir  Shah,  in  Hanwajf,  867.] 

1788. — "Bamnnee — a  cloak  to  coyer  one 
from  the  rain."— /jui.  Vocab,  (Stockdale). 

[Tlie  word  B&rani  is  now  conmionly 
used  to  describe  those  crops  which  are 
dependent  on  the  annual  rains,  not 
on  artificial  irrigation. 

[1900.—"  The  recent  rain  has  improved  the 
barani  crops."- Pu>9u^  Mail,  19th  Feb.] 

BBANDTPAWNEE,  s.  Brandy 
and  water ;  a  specimen  of  genuine 
Urdu,  i,e.  Camp  jargon,  which  hardly 
needs  interpretation.  H.  pant,  *  water.' 
Williamson  (1810)  has  hrandy-tihravih 
pauny  {V.  M.  ii.  123). 

[1854. — "I'm  sorry  to  see  you  gentlemen 
drinking  brandy-pawnee, "  says  he ;  "it 
plays  the  deuce  with  our  young  men  in 
inaia." — Tha/charayy  Netrcomes,  ch.  i.] 

1866.— "The  brandy  pawnee  of  the  East, 
and  the  '  sangaree '  of  the  West  Indies,  are 
happily  now  almost  things  of  the  past,  or 
exist  in  a  very  modifiea  form." — Waring, 
Tropica/  Resident,  177. 

BSA88,  8.  A  brace.  Sea  dialect. 
— {Roebuck,) 

[BBA88-KN0GKEB,  s.  A  term 
applied  to  a  rechauffe  or  serving  up 
again  of  yesterday's  dinner  or  supper. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  in  a  novel  bv 
Winwood  Reade  called  Liberty  Hall, 
as  a  piece  of  Anglo-Indian  slang  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
hdn  khdna,  H.  '  stale  food ' ;  see  5 
ser.  N.  <k  Q.,  34,  77.] 

BBATTY,  s.  A  word,  used  only 
in  the  South,  for  cakes  of  dry  cow- 
dung,  used  as  fuel  more  or  less  all 
over  India.  It  is  Tarn,  varatti,  [or 
virdttt],  *  dried  dung.'  Various  terms 
are  current  elsewhere,  but  in  Upper 
India  the  most  common  is  upld. — (Vide 
OOPLA). 


BBAVA,  n.p.    A  sea-port  on  the 

east    coast  of    Africa,    lat.    1"  7'  N., 

long.  44'*  3',  properly  Baxawa. 

1516. — ".  .  .  a  town  of  the  Moors,  well 
walled,  and  built  of  good  stone  and  white- 
wash, which  is  called  BraTa.  ...  It  is  a 
place  of  trade,  which  has  already  been 
destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  " — 
Barbosa,  15. 

BBAZIL-WOOD,  s.  This  name  is 
now  applied  in  trade  to  the  dye-wood 


imported  from  Pemambuco,  which  is 
derived  from  certain  species  of  Caetal- 
pinia  indigenous  there.     But  it  origin- 
ally appli^  to  a  dye-wood  of  the  same 
genus  which  was  imported  from  India, 
and  which  is  now  known  in  trade  as 
Sappan  (<l.v.).     [It   is  the  andam  or 
bakkam   of    the    Arabs    (Barton,    At. 
NighU,  iii.   49).]    The  history  of  the 
word  is  very  curious.     For  when  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  newly   dis- 
covered region  in  S.  America,  probably, 
as  Barros  allege.**,  because  it  produced 
a  dye-wood  similar  in  character  to  the 
brazil    of    the    East,   the  tnide-name 
gradually  became  apj)ropriated  to  the  S. 
American  product,  and  was  taken  away 
from  that  of  the  E.  Indies.    See  some 
further  remarks  in  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed., 
ii.  368-370  [and  Enofcl.  Bibl.  i.  120].  ^ 

This  is  alluded  to  also  by  Gamoes 
(x.  140) : 

"  But  here  where  Earth  spreads  wider,  ye 

shall  claim 
realms    by    the    rvddy    Dye-wood    made 

renown'd ; 
these    of  the   'Sacred  Cross'    shall    win 

the  name : 
by  your  first  Navy  shall  that  world  be 

found."  Burton, 

The  medieval  forms  of  brazil  were 
many  ;  in  Italian  it  is  generally  verzi, 
verzino,  or  the  like. 

1330.— "And  here  they  bum  the  liraiU- 
wood  (oerziiio)  for  fuel  .  .  ."—Fr.  OdoHc,  in 
Cathay^  &c.,  p.  77. 

1552. — ".  .  .  when  it  came  to  the  3d  of 
May,  and  Pedralvares  was  about  to  sot 
sail,  in  order  to  give  a  name  to  the  land 
thus  newly  discovered,  ho  ordered  a  very 
great  Cross  to  be  hoisted  at  the  top  of  a 
tree,  after  mass  had  boon  said  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  it  had  been  set  up  with  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  priests,  and  then 
he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  SanUa 
Cruz.  .  .  .  But  as  it  was  through  the  symbol 
of  the  Cross  that  the  Devil  lost  his  dominion 
over  us  ...  as  soon  as  the  red  wood  called 
Brazil  began  to  arrive  from  that  country, 
he  wrought  that  that  name  should  abide 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
name  of  Holy  Cross  should  be  lost,  as  if 
the  name  of  a  wood  for  colouring  cloth  were 
of  more  moment  than  that  wood  which 
imbues  all  the  sacraments  with  the  tincture 
of  salvation,  which  is  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."— £arro»,  1.  v.  2. 

1554.— "The  baar  (Bahar)  of  Bnudl  con- 
tains 20  farafolas  (see  FBAZALA),  weighing 
it  in  a  coir  rope,  and  there  is  no  picotaa  (see 
PICOTA)"— ^.  NuM8,  18. 

1641. — "We  went  to  see  the  Rasp-house 
where  the  lusty  knaves  are  compelled  to 
labour,  and  the  rasping  of  Bnudll  and  Log- 
wood is  very  hard  labour." — AJiv/tjw.'*  Iii>nsr»- 
August  [19\, 
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BBEECH-GANDY,  U.U.  A  locality 
on  the  shore  of  Bombay  Island  to  the 
north  of  Malal>ar  Hill.  The  true  name, 
its  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  tells  me,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  burj'khddi,  *the  Tower  of 
the  Creek.' 

BBIDGEMAN,  s.  Anglo-Sepoy  H. 
hrtjmdrij  denoting  a  military  prisoner^ 
of  which  word  it  is  a  quaint  corrup- 
tion. 

BBINJABBT,  s.  Ako  BINJAB- 
BEE,  BUNJABBEE,  and  so  on.   But 

the  first  form  has  become  classical  from 
its  constant  occurrence  in  the  Indian 
Despatches  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  The 
word  is  properly  H.  hanjdrd^  and 
Wilson  derives  it  from  okt.  hamj, 
trade,'  kdr(L,  '  doer.'  It  is  possible  tliat 
the  form  brinjdrd  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  supposed  connection  with 
the  Pers.  fririn;,  'rice.'  (It  is  alleged 
in  the  Did.  of  Wards  uted  in  the  E. 
JndieSy  2nd  ed.,  1806,  to  be  derived  from 
brinjy  *  rice,' and  ara^  'bring'!)  Tlie 
Brinjames  of  the  Deccan  are  dealers  in 
grain  and  salt,  who  move  about,  in 
numerous  parties  with  cattle,  carrying 
their  goods  to  different  markets,  and  who 
in  the  days  of  the  Deccan  wars  were  the 
great  resource  of  the  commissariat,  as 
they  followed  the  armies  with  supplies 
for  sale.  They  talk  a  kind  of  Manratta 
or  Hindi  jiatois.  Most  classes  of  Banjaras 
in  the  west  appear  to  have  a  tradition 
<»f  ha\nng  first  come  to  the  Deccan  ^-ith 
Moghul  camps  as  (!ommis8ariat  carriers. 
In  a  pamphlet  called  Some  Accov7it  of 
tJie  Bunjarrah  CTflws,  by  N.  R.  Cumber- 
lege,  District  Sup.  of  Police^  Bagein, 
Berar  (Boml)ay,  1882  ;  [North  Lidian 
jV.  <fc  Q.  iv.  163  seqq']y,  the  author 
attempts  to  distin^iish  between  brinj- 
arees  as  '  grain-earners,'  and  hunjarrdfU, 
from  hxinjdr^  '  waste  land '  ^meaning 
Ininjar  or  btlnjar).  But  this  seems 
fanciful.  In  the  N.-W.  Provinces  the 
name  is  also  in  use,  and  is  applied  to 
a  numerous  tribe  spread  along  the 
skirt  of  the  Himalaya  from  Hardwar 
to  Gk)rakhpur,  some  of  whom  are 
settled,  whilst  the  rest  move  alwut 
with  their  cattle,  sometimes  transport- 
ing goods  for  hire,  and  sometimes 
carrying  grain,  salt,  lime,  forest  pro- 
duce, or  other  merchandise  for  sale. 
[See  Orooke,  Tribes  and  Castes^  i.  149  seqq.] 
Vaoj&ras,  as  they  are  called  about 
Bombay,  used  to  come  down  from 
Bajputana  and    Central    India,    with 


large  droves  of  cattK%  laden  with  grain, 

&c.,  taking  l>ack  with   them   s;ilt  for 

the  most  jiart.    These  were  not  niere 

carriers,  but  the  actual  dealers,  paving 

ready  money,  and  they  won*  orderly 

in  conduct. 

c.  1505. — **Afl  sciircity  wiis  folr  in  his 
camp  (Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi's)  in  conse- 
(}uence  of  the  non-arrival  of  tho  Banjaras. 
he  despatched  'Azam  Humuyun  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  supplies." — Xi'uiunf 
CUah,  in  Eliiot,  v.  100  (wntten  c  KJIJ). 

1516.— "The  Moors  and  Gentiles  of  tlie 
cities  and  to^^'us  throughout  the  country 
come  to  set  up  their  shops  and  cloths  at 
Cheul  .  .  .  they  bring  these  in  frrait 
carayans  of  domestic  oxen,  with  i>acks,  like 
donkeys,  and  on  the  top  of  thc^e  lonjj  white 
sacks  placed  crosswise,  in  which  they  hriiu? 
their  goods ;  and  one  man  drives  30  or  40 
beasts  oef ore  him." — Barboxa^  71. 

1663.—".  .  .  This  King  of  Dely  took  tho 
Balagat  from  certain  ver>'  powerful  gentoos, 
whose  tribe  are  those  whom  we  now  cull 
Venaianta,  and  from  others  dwelling  in  the 
country,  who  are  called  Colhs ;  and  all  these, 
Colles,  and  Vfnezara*^  and  Reisbutos,  live 
by  theft  and  robbery  to  this  da  v." — Oarcia 
h"  0.,  f.  34. 

c.  1632.— *'nie  very  tirst  stcn  which 
Mohabut  Khan  [Khan  Kbanan]  tfKik  in  the 
Deccan,  was  to  present  tho  Bunjaras  of 
Hindostan  with  elephants,  horses,  and 
cloths ;  and  he  collected  (by  these  con- 
ciliatory measures)  so  many  of  them  that 
he  had  one  chief  Jinnjara  at  Agrah,  another 
in  Ooojrat,  and  another  alxive  the  Ghat*«, 
and  established  the  advanced  price  of  10  nn-s 

Cer  rupee  (in  his  camp^  to  enable  him  to 
uy  it  cheaper." — MS.  Life  of  Mo)iahut  Khan 
{Khan.  Khan.an)y  in  Briggs'x  pa|>er  (]iiotod 
below,  183. 

1638. — "II  y  a  dans  le  Royaume  de  Van- 
ram  vn  certain  peuple  qu'ils  appollent  Vene- 
■an,  qui  achettent  lo  bled  et  le  ris  .  .  . 
pour  le  reuendre  dans  VIndoxthau  ...  ou 
lis  vont  auec  dos  Caffilajt  ou  Cararanc^s  de 
cinq  ou  six,  et  quelquo  fois  de  neuf  ou  dix 
mille  bestes  de  somme.  .  .  ." — Afande/xfo, 
1245. 

•'  1793.— "Whilst  the  array  halted  on  the 
I  23rd,  accounts  wore  received  from  Captain 
;  Read  .  .  .  that  his  convoy  of  brinjarries 
i  had  been  attacked  by  a  Ixxiy  of  horse." — 
DirotHj  2. 

1800.— "The  Binjarries  I  look  xiikhx  in 
the  light  of  servants  of  the  public,  of  whose 
'  grain  I  have  a  right  to  regulate  tho  sale 
I  .  .  .  always  taking  Ciire  that  they  have  a 
i  proportionate  advantage." — A.  nW//yt/ev,  in 
i  Life  of  Sir  T.  Munrv,  i.  264. 

,        ,,        "The     BrinjarrieB    drop    in    by 
degrees." — WdltngUm,  i.  175. 

1810. — "Immediately  facing  us  a  troop  of 
Brinjarees  had  taken  up  their  residence 
for  the  night.  These  people  travel  from 
one  end  of  India  to  tho  other,  ciirrying 
salt,  grain,  a.ssafoDtida,  almost  as  necessary 
to  an  army  as  salt." — Maria  GraJi<ini,  61. 
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1813.— **  We    met    there   u   number    of  rendering  of  melanzafWy  or,  as  Marcel 

yMjanyhi,    or    merchant**,    with    laijre  Devic  says,  "  Latin  du  Iwtaniflte."    It 

?.s;"thl x^^run^^/ti^^^^  i-j^«  r' Pn'^^T^' vr?  "^^^^  ''^'^ 

sdt  on  the  Hea-ccw*t.'-/or6^*.  Or.  Mem,  original  of  all.     The  H.  batngan  again 

i.  206 ;  [2nd  od.  i.  118  ;  alw>  see  ii.  276  Mgq.l  seeiiia  to  have  l)een  modified  from  the 

„        **  A«  the  Doccan  Ih  devoid  of  a  single  P.  hadingdUy  [or,  aa  Platta  aaserts,  direct 

navigable  river,  and  hiiji  no  roads  that  admit  from  the  Skt.  vnnga^  vanganet,  *  the  plant 

of  wheel-carriage**,   the  whole   of  this  ex-  of  Bengal,*]  and  batngan  also  through 

tensive  interoour«o  is  carried  on  by  laden  ^.jj^  j^^,  ^  ^^.^  |^n  ^y^^  ,j^^  ^^ 

bullocks,    the    pro|)orty    of    that    class   of  vi,^.^   iu^-««-««   „«/i  „,»  «*  „ii  ♦u^  ^♦i 

people    known    as    Bunjazmi."  -  Ace.    of  ^"-  berengena,  and  ao  of  all  the  other 

Origin,   hist.,  and  MaHner*  of .  .  .  Bhh-  European  names  except  the   Englisli 

januy  b)r   Capl.  John,  Briggt,  in  Tr.  Lit.  *  egg-plant.'     The  Ital.  mela  inaana  is 

Soe.  Bo.  i.  61.  the  most  curious  of  these  corruptions, 

1825.— "We  passed  a  number  of  Brin-  framed  by  the  usual  effort  after  mean- 

jazTMt  who  were  carrying  salt.  .  .  .  They  ing,   and    connecting    itself   with   the 

..  .had  all  bows  ..  .arrows,  sword  and  somewhat    indigestible    reputation    of 

T^i^,  •biw^l^d'r.w.'^tJdl;.  S  t»l«  y;«8?'»W«  ,«« /^  is  eaten  in  Italy. 

Strength,   and    1    saw   one   young   woman  which    is    a    fact.     When    cholera   is 

©quipped    in    the   same   manner.  —/Ttf^er,  abroad  it  is  considered  {e.g.  in  Sicily) 

ii.  94.  to  be  an  act  of  folly  to  eat  the  melan- 

1877.— "They  were  brinjaxriat,  or  car-  zana.    There  is,  however,  behind  thi.H, 

riers  of  grain,  and  were  quietly  encamped  some  notion  (exemplified  in  the  quota- 

at  a  village  about  24  miles   off;   trading  ^.j^n  f^ni  Law^i  Mod.   Egypt,   below) 

[Burton^  Ar.  Nights^  iii.  417.1    And  it 

v^tablecaUed  in  the  W.  Indies  the  S^o?  diet    ifci  Av^n.L  4" 

Egg-plant^  and  more  wjmmonly  known  ^^   j^^  .  ^^  melancholy  and 

to  tU  English  HI  Bengal  under  that  ol«tructions.    To  the  N.  0.  SolaLcea, 
oibangunJuTop.  batngan).    It  is  the  poisonous  plants  Ix^long. 

^!'^^Jf''«^f'"\^  L.,  very  commonly        ^e  word  has  Wn  carriecC  with  the 
cultivated  on   fie  shores  of  the  Mediter-  ^1.10,    to    the    Archipelago,    pro- 

ranean  as  well  as  in   India  and  the  ,^^,      ^    ^^^     Portugue^Xr    the 

East  generally.    Though    not  known  ^i^^    ^j,  j^  f^„j^^  r^„  ^^j,  jl^ 

m a  wdd  state  under  tins  /orm,  there  g^^t^^teg  .  « Th^Malay  form brinjal, 

IS  no  reasoiwble  doubt  that  S.  Melon-  f^„,  ^^^  p^^    ^^^  Jm„>/<j,  is  given 

f^.  >«  »  derivative  of  the  connuon  ,      (,,j^,,^  ^^^  Swetteiihain,   but   it 

Indian  8.  uuanum,  L.    The  word  in  ^.^^^^  ,^  established  as  a  Maliy  word, 

the  form  frrtnwu    is  from  the  Portu-  ,^j      ^j^^^^  certainly  the  Eng.  Unjaul 

guese,  as  we  s^ll  see.     But  probably  jone  into  Malav.     It  finds  no  i)la/e  in 

there  is  no  word  of  th«  kind  which  has  glinkert,  and  the  native  MalaV  word, 

undergone  such  extn«>rd.nary  variety  ^^j^.^  .;;^  ^^^  „„j    ^„^  ^^  f  ' 

of  modificatioiLs,  whilst  retaining  the  p^ninmilar  Malay,  is  Ur<mg  or  tlong. 

same  meaning    as  this^    The  Skt.  is  ^he  form  hennjald,  I    befieve,   miwt 

^^  H.  bhdf.f,  hatgan,  bajng«n,  ,,^^^  ^^^^  from  the  Islands  if  it  reallv 

P.    badtngdny    hadtlgdny   Ar.   hadtnjdn,  exists 'H 
Span,  alberenaena,  berengerut.  Port,  berin-  '  ■' 

gela,   bringida^  bringella,   Low  Latin        1554.— (At  Goa).    "And  the  excise  from 

meUmgolus,  merangolm,  Ital.  melangola,  garden  stuff   under  which  are   comprised 

-v        f  ';f^       »  /  ^       ij  these  things,  vw. :   Radishes,  beetroot,  gar- 

7n€^mana,   mehi  tnmna,   &c.    (see    P.  Hck,  onion?  ^en  and  dry,  ^^een  tamarinds, 

della    ValUy  l)elow),  French   axtbergxne  lettuces,     ctmhaHngnas,     ginger,     oranges, 

(from   aU)erengena\    melonghie,   meran-  dill,     coriander,     mint,     cabbage,     aaltoa 

ghu^  and  provincially  belinghiey  alber-  mangoes,    briojelas,    lemons,  gourds,   dt- 

gaine,  aJhergine,  albergame.    (See  Marcel  ^ns,  cucumbers,  which  articl^  none  may 

n^^-J  «   Aa\     T;*f«^  «r..  ,..««  •^.^o^v  8«11  ^^  retail  except  the  Rendeiro  of  this 

Bemc  p.  46.)     Littrt^  we  may  remark,  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  J^  ^^^  ^  got  permission 

explains  {dormitanU  Homero  1)  aubergine  i^^  him.  .  .  ."—S.  Boteiho,  Ton&o,  49. 
as  'esphx  de  morelle,'  giving  the  etym.        g.  1580.-"Trifolium  guoque  Tirens  come- 

as    "diminutif    de    auberge"    (in    the  dunt  ^ra6«,  mentham  ywda**  crudam,  .  .  . 

sense  of  a  kind  of  peach).    Melongena  mala  inBtna  .  .  ."—Prosper  AifC^M*^x.^fc. 
is  no  real  Latin  word,  but  a  factitious       1611.— "VJ^  \>aA  tu  \wn^«n.  kJcw^x^  ^«^ 
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upon  the  Strand  of  diuers  sorts  of  pro- 
uisiona,  towit  .  .  .  Pallingenies,  cucumbers 
.  .  ." — y.  Dount(w,  in  Purckas^  i.  298. 

1616. — **lt  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
those  fruits  which  are  called  in  good  Tuscan 
petroncianif  but  which  by  the  Lombards  are 
called  meUnsane,  and  by  the  vulgar  at 
Rome  marignani;  and  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  by  the  Neapolitans  in  their 
patois  mo^naii«."— P.  delta  Valley  i.  197. 

1673.— *'The  Garden  .  .  .  planted  with 
Potatoes,  Yawms,  Berenjawi,  both  hot 
plants  .  .  :'— Fryer,  104. 

1738.— **  Then  foUow  during  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  catabathas  ....  Dedin-Janas, 
and  tomatas."— iSftaw'i  Travels,  2nded.  1757, 
p.  141. 

c.  1740.— "This  man  (Balaji  Rao),  who 
had  become  absolute  in  Hindostan  as  well 
as  in  Decern,  was  fond  of  bread  made  of 
Badjrah  ...  he  lived  on  raw  BringBlai,  on 
unripe  mangoes,  and  on  raw  red  pepper." — 
Seir  Mutagherin,  iii.  229. 

1782. — Sonnerat  writes  B^riogMes.  — 
i.  186. 

1783.— Forrest  spells  InriiiJallM  ( V.  to  Mer- 
gui,  40) ;  and  (1810)  Williamson  biringal 
( V.  M.  i.  133).  Forbes  (1813),  taringal  and 
berei^al  {Or.  Mem.  i.  32 )  [in  2nd  ed.  i.  22, 
bniigal,]  ii.  50 ;  [in  2nd  ea.  i.  348]. 

1810. — "  I  saw  last  night  at  least  two 
acres  covered  with  brisjaal,  a  species  of 
S^lanum." — Maria  Oraham,  24. 

1826. — "A  plate  of  poached  eggs,  fried  in 
Kugar  and  butter ;  a  dish  of  battoiJ&nB,  slit 
in  the  middle  and  boiled  in  grease." — Hajp, 
Jiaba,  ed.  1835,  p.  150. 

1835. — "The  neighbours  unanimously  de- 
clared that  the  husband  was  mad.  .  .  . 
One  exclaimed:  *  There  is  no  strength  nor 
jK)wer  but  in  God  !  God  restore  thee  ! ' 
Another  said :  *  How  sad  !  He  was  reaUy 
a  worthy  man.'  A  third  remarked: 
'  Bading&ns  are  ver^r  abundant  just  now.' " 
—Lane,  Mod.  EgyptiaTu,  ed.  1866,  2^. 

1860. — "Amongst  other  triumphs  of  the 
native  cuisine  were  some  singular,  but  by 
no  means  incWant  clt^fs  d'oeuvre,  brinjalB 
boiled  and  stuffed  with  savoury  meats,  but 
exhibiting  ripe  and  undressed  fruit  growing 
On  the  same  branch." — Tennent's  Ceylon,  ii. 
161.  This  dish  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit 
C^kery  Book,  which  passes  as  by  King 
Nala.  It  is  managed  by  wrapping  part  of 
the  fruit  in  wet  cloths  whilst  the  rest  is 
\yoing  cooked. 

BBOACH,  u.p.  Bharochy  an  ancient 
and  still  surviving  city  of  Guzerat,  on 
tlie  River  Nerbudda.  The  oriffinal 
forms  of  the  name  are  Bhrigu-kach' 
chha,  and  Bhdru-Kachchha,  which  last 
form  appears  in  the  Sunnar  Cave  In- 
scription No.  ix.,  and  this  was  ^mtten 
with  fair  correctness  by  the  Greeks 
as  Bapvyd^a  and  BapyScrj.  "Illiterate 
Guzerattees  would  in    attempting    to 


articulate  Bhreeghoo-Ki^ietra  ifdc^  lose 
the  half  in  coalescence,  ana  call  it 
Bartg<iche." — Drummotid,  Illu^.  of  Guz- 
erattee^  &c. 

c.  B.C.  20. — "And  then  laughing,  and 
stript  naked,  anointed  and  with  his  loin-cloth 
on,  he  leaped  upon  the  pyre.  And  this 
inscription  was  set  upon  nis  tomb:  Zar- 
manocMoas  the  Indian  from  Barg6«S  haying 
reneUrea  himself  immortal  after  the  hereditary 
custom  of  the  Indians  lieth  herf."—Nicolatu 
Damascentis,  in  Strabo,  xv.  72.  [Lassen 
takes  the  name  Zarmanochegas  to  represent 

the    Skt.    Srdmandcharifa,   teacher   of  the 

Srdmanas,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  a  Buddhist  priest.] 

c.  A.D.  80.— "On  the  right,  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  there  is  a  lung  and 
narrow  strip  of  shoal.  .  .  .  And  if  one  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  into  the  gulf,  still  it  is  hard 
to  hit  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to 
Baxygaia,  owing  to  the  land  being  so  low 
.  .  .  and  when  foimd  it  is  difficult  Uy 
enter,  owing  to  the  shoals  of  the  river  near 
the  mouth.  On  this  account  there  are  at 
the  entrances  fishermen  employed  by  the 
King  ...  to  meet  ships  as  far  off  as  Sy- 
rastrene,  and  by  these  they  are  piloted  up 
to  Barygaza."  —  Periplvs,  sect.  43.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  compare  Horsburgh  with 
this  ancient  account.  '*  From  the  sands  of 
Swallow  to  Broach  a  continued  bank  extends 
along  the  shore,  which  at  Broach  river  pro- 

i'ects  out  about  5  miles.  .  .  .  The  tide  fiow» 
lere  .  .  .  velocity  6  knots  .  .  .  rising 
nearly  80  feet.  ...  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  a  great  way  up,  the  town  of  Broach 
is  situated ;  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
may  proceed  to  this  place,  as  the  channels 
are  deep  in  many  places,  but  too  intricate  to 
be  navigated  without  a  pilot."  —  India 
Directory  {in  loco). 

c.  718. — Banifl  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
places  against  which  Arab  attacks  were  di- 
rected.--See  Elliot,  i.  441. 

c.  1300.—'*.  .  .  a  river  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sarsut  and  Ganges  ...  has  a 
south-westerly  course  till  it  falls  into  the 
sea  near  BairtLcll.'*—Al-Biruni,  in  Elliot, 
i.  49. 

A.D.  1321.— "After  their  blessed  martyr- 
dom, which  occurred  on  the  ITiursday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  in  Thana  of  India,  I  baptised 
about  90  persons  in  a  certain  city  called 
Parocco,  10  davs'  journey  distant  there- 
from .  .  ." — Fnar  Jordanus,  in  Cathay, 
&c.,  226. 

1552. — "A  great  and  rich  ship  said  to- 
belong  to  Me1e<^ue  Gupij,  Lord  of  saroche." 
— Barros,  II.  vi.  2". 

1655.  —  "  Sultan  Ahmed  on  his  part 
marched  upon  BarOj."— 'S'tdl  'Ali,  85. 

[1615. — *'It  would  bo  necessary  to  give 
credit  unto  two  or  three  Guzzaratts  for  some 
cloth  to  make  a  voyage  to  BurTOUBe." — 
Foster,  Letters,  iv.  94.] 

1617.— "We  gave  our  host  ...  a  poe< 
of  baciar  barO(3ie  to  his  children  to  ma 
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them  2  cxMtoB,"  —  Cocks'*  Diary,  i.  330. 
[Backar  here  aeems  to  represent  a  port 
•oonnected  with  Broach,  called  in  the  Ala 
{vL,  243)  BhanJtora  or  Bhakor ;  Bayley  gives 
Bhahrroh  as  a  village  on  the  frontier  of 
Oujerat.] 

1623. — **  Before  the  hour  of  complines 
«  .  .  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Baroehi, 
•or  Behmg  as  they  call  it  in  Persian,  under 
the  walls  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  flows 
A  river  caUed  Nerbed2i."— P.  dtOii  VaiU, 
ii.  529 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  60]. 

1648.— In  Van  TwiH  (p.  11),  it  is  written 
Broiohia. 

[1676.— ''From  Surat  to  Baroeh^  22 
C08S.  "—rawmier,  ed  Ball,  i.  66.] 

1756.— "Bandar  of  Bhx«oh."— (Bird's  tr. 
of)  Mirat'i-Ahmadi,  115. 

1803. — "  I  have  the  honour  to  encloee  .  .  . 
papers  which  contain  a  detailed  account  of 
the  .  .  .  capture  of  Baroach."—  WelUhg- 
t(m,  ii.  289. 

BIJOK,  V.  To  prate,  to  chatter,  to 
talk  much  and  egotistically.  H.  baknd, 
[A  buck-dick  is  a  chatterer.] 

1880.— "And  then  ...  he  Imckl  with 
a  quiet  stubborn  determination  that  would 
fill  an  American  editor,  or  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  despair.  He  belongs  to 
the  12-foot-tiger  school,  so  perhaps  he  can't 
helpitr—AUBaba,  164. 

BUOKAUL,  s.  Ar.  H.  btikkdl,  *a 
shopkeeper ; '  a  bunya  (q.  v.  under 
banyan)'  In  Ar.  it  means  rather  a 
*  second-hand '  dealer. 

[c.  1590. — "There  is  one  cast  of  the 
Yaifyas  oblled  Banik,  more  commonly  termed 
Baniya  (grain  -  merchant).  _  The  Persians 
name  them  bakkil  .  .  ."—Ahi,  tr.  Jarrett, 
iii.  118.] 

1800.—".  .  .  a  buccal  of  this  place  told 
me  he  would  let  me  have  5(X)  bags  to- 
morrow."—  Weill  ngton,  i.  196. 

1826.— "Should  I  find  our  neighbour  the 
Baqual  ...  at  whase  shop  I  used  to  spend 
in  sweetmeats  all  the  copper  mone^  that  I 
oould  purloin  from  my  father." — Ilajji  Baba, 
«d.  1835,  295. 

BXJGK8HAW,  s.  We  liave  not 
been  able  to  identify  the  fish  so 
■called,  or  the  true  form  of  the  name. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  H.  bachcJid^  Mahr. 
hachchd  (P.  bacha,  Skt.  vaUa),  *the 
young  of  any  creature.'  But  the 
Konkani  Diet,  gives  ^boussa — peixe 
pequeno  de  qualquer  sorte,'  *little 
fash  of  any  kind.^  This  is  perhaps 
the  real  word ;  but  it  also  may 
represent  bachcha.  The  practice  of 
manuring  the  coco-palms  with  putrid 
iish  is  still  rife,  as  residents  of  the 
Government    House    at    Parell  never 


forget.  The  fish  in  UMi  Is  i-efuse 
bnmmelo  (u.  v.).  [The  word  is  really 
the  H.  baaOhudy  a  well-known  edible 
fish  which  abounds  in  the  Ganges 
and  other  N.  Indian  rivers.  It  is 
either  the  Paettdoutrovius  garua,  or 
P.  murim  of  Dav,  Fish.  Ind.,  nos. 
474  or  471  ;  Fan.  Br.  Ind.  i.  141, 
137.] 

1678.—".  .  .  Cocoe  Nuts,  for  Oyl,  which 
latter  they  dunging  with  (Bnbeho)  Fish,  the 
Ijand-Breecee  brought  a  poysonous  Smell  on 
board  Ship."— /Vy«-,  56.  [Also  see  Wh^^ler, 
Early  Bee.,  40.] 

1727. — "The  Air  is  somewhat  unhealth- 
ful,  which  is  chiefly  imputed  to  their 
dunging  their  Ck)ooa-nut  trees  with  Bade- 
shoe,  a  sort  of  small  Fishes  which  their  Sea 
abounds  in." — .-1.  Hamilton,  i.  181. 

c.  1760. — ".  .  .  manure  for  the  coco- 
nut-tree .  .  .  comdsling  of  the  small  fry 
of  fish,  and  called  by  the  country  name  of 
Buckihaw."— (/n>«f,  i.  31. 

[1888.— "J/oA^ir,  roha  and  batohwa  are 
found  in  the  river  Jumna." — GazeUetr  oflUlhl 
District,  21.] 

BUGKSHAW,  s.  This  is  also  used 
in  Cock^s  Diary  (i.  63,  99)  for  some 
kind  of  Indian  piece-goocb*,  we  know 
not'  what.  [The  wora  is  not  found 
in  modem  lists  of  piece-goods.  It 
is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Pera.  bukchcJi, 
*a  bundle,'  used  si)ecially  of  clothea. 
Tavemier  (see  l)elow)  uses  the  word 
in  its  ordinary  sense. 

[1614.—"  Percalla,  Boxshaes."  —  f W^, 
Letters,  ii.  88. 

[1615.— "80  pieces  Bozsha  giiiganiH"; 
"  Per  PnzBhaWB,  double  piece,  at  9  mas."— 
Ibid.  iii.  156 ;  iv.  50. 

[1665. — "  I  went  to  lie  down,  my  bonchha 
being  all  the  time  in  the  same  place,  half 
under  the  head  of  my  bed  and  half  outnide." 
— Tafvrnier,  ed.  Bill  I,  ii.  166.] 

BUGKSHEESH,  BUXEES,  s.    P. 

through  P.  —  H.  6a^«/iw/i.  Buonamano, 
Trinkgeld,  pourboire  ;  we  don't  seem 
to  have  in  England  any  exact  equiva- 
lent for  the  word,  though  the  thing 
is  so  general ;  *  something  for  (the 
driver)  is  a  poor  expression;  tip  is 
accurate,  but  is  slang ;  gratuity  is 
official  or  dictionary  English. 

[1625,— "Bacsheese  (as  they  siiy  in  the 
Arabicke  tongue)  that  is  gratis  freely." — 
PurchoM,  ii.  1340  [N.E.D.]. 

1759.— "To  Presents:—  R.     a.     t. 

2  Pieces  of  flowered  Velvet  532  7  0 
1  ditto  of  Broad  Cloth  .  .  50  0  0 
Biuds  to  the  Servants    .    .    50    0    0' 

Co*t  of  Entertainmetxt  to  J-ugget  Sff.  In 
Long,  190. 
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c.  1760.— •*.  .  .  Biude  money."— /««,  51. 

1810.—** .  .  .  each  mile  will  co«t  full  one 
rupee  {i.e.  2g.   6cf.),   besides   various    little 
disbursomentff  by   way  of  bnxoM,  or  pre- 
sents, to  every  set  of  bearers."-  WiHiauu(m. 
r.  M.  ii.  236. 

1823. — **  These  Christmas-boxes  are  said  to 
be  an  ancient  custom  here,  and  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  our  name  of  box  for  this 
particular  kind  of  present  ...  is  a  oomip 
tion  of  Imckshiah,  a  sift  or  gratuity,  in 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindooetanee."— 
HebfTy  i.  46. 

1853. — **  The  relieved  bearers  opened  the 
shutters,  thrust  in  their  torch,  and  their 
black  heads,  and  most  unceremoniously  de- 
manded Imzees."--!!'.   Arnold,  Oatfield,  i. 

BXJCKTNE,  s.  H.  huhlyan,  the 
tree  AfeiiVi  sempervivens,  Roxb.  (N.  O. 
Meliaceae).  It  has  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  nim  tree  (see  NEEM) ; 
and  in  Bengali  is  calle^l  mahd-nim, 
which  is  also  the  Skt.  name,  mahd- 
nimha.  It  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  Persian  Lilac. 

BUDDHA,  BUDDHISli,  BUD- 
DHIST. These  words  are  often 
written  with  a  quite,  erroneous  as- 
sumption of  precision  Bhtidda,  &c. 
All  that  we  shall  do  here  is  to  collect 
some  of  the  earlier  mentions  of  Buddha 
and  the  religion  called  by  his  name. 

e.  200.— **Et(ri  di  rur  'lydQu  ol  rots 
Boi/rra  ir€i06fi€voi  TapayyfKfunTiP'  dy  8t* 
vrep^oKrjy  atfjiyoTTjTos  els  Ocbv  TiTifii^Kcuri." 
Clemen*  Alejctindritiuif^  Struma  ton.  Liber  I. 
(Oxford  ed.,  1715,  i.  3r>9). 

c.  240. — '*  Wisflom  and  deeds  have  always 
from  time  to  time  been  broufi^ht  to  mankind 
by  the  messengers  of  Grod.  So  in  one  age 
they  have  been  brought  to  mankind  by  the 
messenger  called  Buddha  to  India,  in  another 
by  ZarAxlusht  to  Persia,  in  another  by  Jesuf 
to  the  West.  Thereupon  this  revelation  has 
come  down,  this  prophecy  in  this  last  age, 
through  mc,  M&nl,  the  messenger  of  the 
God  oif  truth  to  Babylonia."— The  Book  of 
Mdnl,  called  Sht'tlurkdnj  quoted  hy  A/fn'rHni, 
in  his  Chronology^  tr.  by  Sachau,  p.  190. 

c.  400. — "  Apud  fJymnosophistas  Indiae 
quasi  per  manus  hujus  opinionis  auctoritas 
traditur,  quod  Buddain  principem  dogmatis 
eorum,  c  latere  suo  virgo  generaret.  Ncc 
hoc  minim  de  l>arl>aris,  quimi  Minervam 
riuoque  de  capite  Jovis,  ot  Libenira  patrem 
(le  femore  ejus  procreatos,  docta  finxit 
(Tfaecia." — St.  Jerome^  Adv.  Jovinianitm, 
Lib.  i.  ed.  Vallarsii,  ii.  309. 

c.  440.  —  ** .  .  .  Tiyw/caOra  7ap  t5  *E/*ir€- 
hoK\4o\n  Tov  Tap"'EXX'»7<ri  <fKL\o(Tb4>ov  Bdyfia, 
SiCL  roO  MaPixo^iov  XP*-^'^''^*'^^M-^*'  inrcKpivaTo 
.  .  .  To&rov  8i  TOV  ^KvOiayov  ixaBvfTr)f 
ylvirai  BodHdaSj  xpdrepoy  Ttp^^tpBos  koXov- 


fi€vos  .  .  .  K.  T.  X."  (81'e  the  same  matter 
from  i.ie<>ryiH)t  (^eihenu*  l>elow). — Socratif^ 
Hist.  Kccle*.  Lib.  I.  cap.  22. 

c.  840. — **An  certi'  Bniginauuruin  8C4]uo- 
mur  opinionem,  ut  <|uemiidmodum  illi  sectae 
suae  auctorem  Bubdam,  per  virginis  kitus 
narrant  exortum,  ita  nos  (^ristuni  fuisso 
praedicemus?  Vel  magis  sic  luiscitur  Dei 
sapientia  de  virginis  cerobro,  quomodo  Min- 
erva de  Jovis  vertice,  tamquani  Lil>er  Pater 
de  femore?  Ut  Christicolani  do  virginis 
partu  non  solennis  ruiturn,  vel  auctoritas 
sacrae  lectionis,  sed  suiterstitiu  Gentilis,  et 
oommenta  perdocoant  fabulosti." — Ratmmni 
Corbeiefuis  L.  d^  Natintat"  A'rt'.,  cap.  iii.  in 
L,  jyAcherWf  i^virHeoium.  toin.  i.  p.  .M,  Paris, 
1723. 

c.  870. — **The  Indians  give  in  general 
the  name  of  budd  to  anything  connected 
with  their  worship,  <»r  which  forms  the 
object  of  their  venemtion.  So,  nn  i<lol  w* 
called  hMdd."—B,'fnduri,  in  Kf/iot,  i.  123. 

c.  904.— **Bud&8af  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sabacan  Religion  ...  ho  preached  to 
mankind  renunciation  (of  this  world)  and 
the  intimate  contemplation  of  the  su{ierior 
worlds.  .  .  .  There  was  to  Ikj  rood  on  tho 
gate  of  the  Naobihar  *  at  I^lkh  an  ia*«crip- 
tion  in  the  Persian  tongue  of  which  this  is 
the  interpretation :  *  The  words  of  Bud&saf : 
In  the  courts  of  kings  throe  things  are 
needed.  Sense,  Patience,  Wealth.'  Below 
had  been  written  in  Arabic:  *  Bud&saf  lies. 
If  a  free  man  passesses  any  of  the  three, 
he  will  flee  from  the  courts  of  Kings.'" — 
Mas'udl,  iv.  45  and  49. 

1000. — ** .  .  .  pseudo-piDphets  came  for- 
ward, the  number  and  history  of  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  detail.  .  .  .  Tho  first 
mentioned  is  BAdhisaf,  who  came  forward 
in  India." — A/birUnt^  C/mmo/offj/,  by  Sachau, 
p.  186.  This  name  given  to  Buddha  is 
specially  interesting  as  shoMiing  a  step  nearer 
the  true  Bodhtsnttra^  tho  origin  of  the  name 
*IfaNi<ra0,  under  which  Buddha  l>ccamo  a 
Saint  of  the  Church,  and  as  elucidating 
Prof.  Max  Miiller's  ingenious  suggestion  of 
that  origin  (see  Cln'psy  &c.,  iv.  184  ;  see  also 
Aaxdemy,  Sept.  1,  188:3,  p.  146). 

c.  1030. — **A  stone  was  found  there  in 
the  temple  of  the  great  Budda  on  which  an 
inscription  .  .  .  pur]fx>rting  that  the  temple 
had  been  founded  50,000  years  ago.  ..."  — 
ArUtbi,  in  EUiut,  ii.  39. 

c.  1060. — **  This  madman  then,  Manes  (also 
called  Scythianus)  was  by  race  a  Brachman, 
and  he  had  for  his  teacher  Budas,  formerly 
called  Terebinthus,  who  having  been  brought 
up  by  Scythianus  in  the  learning  of   the 
Greeks  became  a  follower  of    the  sect  o^ 
Empedocles  (who  said  there  were  two  fir 
principles  opposed  to  one  another),  and  wh« 
he  entered  Persia  declared  that  he  had  be< 
bom  of  a  vii^in,  and  had  been  brought  \ 
among  the  hills  .  .  .  and  this  Budas  (ali 
Terebinthus)  did  perish,  crushed  by  an  i 
clean  spirit." — Geortj.  Cnhnuix.  Hist.  Coi 


•  NaobihHr  =  Nava-Vihara  ('  Now  Btn1< 
Monaster)'')  is  still  the  iiarnH  of  a  diHtrict  ad 
iug  Balkh. 


BUDDHA,  BUDDHISM. 


Bonn  ed.   45fi  (old  wl.  i.  26B).     This  wondnr- 

Socratea  (n/im),  seomn  to  bring  Buddha  and 
Maae>  togather.  "Many  of  the  idao*  nl 
Maniohaum    were    but  fragment*  of    Bud- 


BUDDHA,  BUDDHlSAf. 


D.— "Very  grieved  was  Saiang  DeVB. 
Uy  be  perFurmed  tbo  wonbip  of  the 
;  the  Btu"^"'^ --'■-■ J-.--- 


it  religion  he  adopted  ; 


'ai,   lantphr.   l>j  B^bu 


by  which  ba  has  been  known  lince  Ihey 
bars  h«ld  him  for  a  saint  is  the  BadkO, 
which  ii  aa  much  aa  to  lay  'Sage'  .  .  . 
and  to  tbia  Damo  the  GentilM  througbout 
nil  tndis  have  dodicated  ^reat  and  niperb 
I-agodaa-'^-Ortdu,  Dec.  V.,  liv.  vi.«p.  2. 

[IfllS.— "The  image  of  DlbottM,  with  the 
hudg«  oollono  or  bran  iomdg  (or  rather  idoll) 
in  it."— Cofb'i  Z>uuy,  i.  200.] 

c.  1660.— "There  in  indeed  another,  a 
iieventh  Sect,  which  in  called  BanU,  whence 
do  proceed  12  other  different  lecta  ;  but  thin 

of  it  being  bated  and  deii(>iaed  as  a  compKuy 
of  irraligiouj  and  atheistical  people,  nor  do 
they  live  like  the  rest."- i-mrVr,  E.  T.,  ii. 
107  ;  [ed,  CoikHiU?/',  336]. 

I6SG.— "Aboieall  these  the;  hare  one  t« 
whom  they  pa^  much  veneration,  whom  they 
call  Bodn;  his  figure  is  that  of  a  man."— 
/ti*-.™,  f.  40ft. 

1728.— "  Before  Gsutania  Badhnni  there 
havB  beon  known  26  BtuliHini—yiz. :...." 
—  yaUntijii,  T.  (Ceylon)  368. 

1753. — "Edrini  noun  instruit  do  cetto 
i:ir<xinstAnue,  un  diauit  que  le  BaJaAar  out 
udoratuiir  de  Bodda.  Leti  Itrabm^nes  du 
MaUbar  diwnC  <[Uo  c'ost  le  nom  que 
Vishtnu  a.  prin  dans  une  de  sen  apparitions, 
ot  on  connolt  Vishtnu  pour  une  dea  trois 
tirincipalos  divinit^a  Indiennos.  SuiiantSt. 
.^erOme  et  St.  Cl(!ment  d'Aleiandrie,  Bndda 
on  Butt*,  est  le  luEislateur  des  (iymnu- 
So|>biiitiis  do  I'lndo.  La  aecto  dcK  Shuiuiu 
ouSaman^nSf  quioHtdemeur^  ladominante 
•inns  tous  lea  royaumes  d'au  del&  du  Oan^e, 
a  fait  de  BnddJl  en  cctte  quality  son  objet 
d':LduratJon.  C'ost  la  premiere  des  divinity 
Chingulaiii«>  uu  de  Cuiliiti,  selon  Ribeiro. 
KuniaQii-<:<Kli)ui  (sou  QAUTAKA),  \n  gKLndo 
idolo  des  SinmoiH,  cat  inroui  Hppelfi  Putti." — 
/>'.4b««',  A/airrijmalmii,  75.  What  know, 
lodge  and  apprehension,  on  a  subject  then  ao 
obscure,  ia  ahown  by  thia  great  (Jeograpbcr  I 
t^mpuro  the  pretirntioufl  ignorance  of  the 
I1;uhy  AliM  RayniLl  in  the  quututioni  under 
1770. 

1770. — "Among  tho  doitius  of  (he  second 
order,  particular  honoura  aro  paid  to  Bad- 
don,  nbo  descended  upon  earth  i 
himself  tho  office  of  mediator  b 
.-ind  mankind."— /(ay Bo^  (tr.  177' 

"  Tho  Badx/titt  are  another  ae< 
of  which  Bndio  was  the  foundc 


>n  Qod 
91. 

•"ft 


cruel  severity. — llnd.  i.  13S.  Kaynal  in  the 
two  preceding  poaaagaa  ahowa  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  rstigiona  alludud  to  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Japan  were  tho  same. 

1779.— "11  y  iivuit  nlors  dans  oea  putisi 
de   I'lndo,   ct  principHlsmont  !k  la  COt«  do 

isnoro  abaolument  les  Duf^ea;  le  Dieu 
nontll,  dont  on  ne  connott  uujourd'hni, 
dans  I'lndo  ijuo   lo   Kom   et  I'objot  d«  oo 

d'Indions  sfpnr^aa  et  mfpni^ai  dca  antroa 
Cast«a,  i|ui  sont  rsBt&jH  Hd^les  &  Baontli, 
et  qui  DC  rDumnoincDt  pos  In  religion  dea 
Uraniea."- I'utUfir  dr  U.  O'nlil,  quotod  bj 
H'.  Ckamirri,  m  Ai.  An.  i.  170. 

1801.— "!■ 
religion  of  B 


1806.—"  ...  The  head  ia  covered  with 
the  cone  that  ever  adoma  the  bead  of  the 
Chinese  deity  ¥o,  who  has  been  often  snp- 
poaed  tu  be  the  same  aa  BondaA." — Sail, 
(Mra  <,/  SaltiHr,  in  TV,  LU.  .'far.  Ho.  i.  50. 

lS]0.~"Aniong  the  BhoddUU  tber«  ar« 
no  distinct  cajito*."-  Maria  OnJiam,  89. 

It  is  rviiwrkubli-  liuw  many  poems 
on  the  milijecl  of  Buddha  have  ap- 
[learpd  of  lat<;  yeiirs.     We  have  noted  : 

1.  Buddha,  Epixhe  Dkhtimg  in 
Zwansig  GeMtuitn,  i.r.  an  Epic  Poem  in 
20  canto?  (in  otkmt  Hma).  Von  Josep)i 
Vittor  Widinann,  Bern.  1B69. 

2.  The  Stmu  of  Oantama  Bnddlta 
and  hit  Vrud:  An  Epic  by  Richard 
Phillipe,  Lunginana,  I87t.  This  m 
aim  printed  in  octaves,  hut  each  nctftve 
consists  of  4  heroic  coupleb^. 

3.  VnMiiiawtla,  a  BnddMst  Idyll; 
\>y  Dean  I'luiiitre.  Kcpuhlished  in 
fliingn  A'fflP  and  Old,  1884.  The 
mihject  is  the  etiiry  of  the  Courtesan 
of  Mathiira  ("  VajBVndftttii  and  Upii- 
giipta"),  which  ia  given  in  Bunioufa 
iJttrod.  a  VHidain  du  Hiiddhietat  Indttn, 
146-148  ;  a  touching  story,  even  in  ils 
oriffinal  crude  tonn. 

It  0[>enH  : 
"  Where  proud  MlithoiiTa  rears  her  hnn- 


The  Skt.  Diet.  givi-.rii  indeed  as  &ii 
alternative  JtfofAwnr,  Init  MaAiTa  is 
the  usual  name,  whence  Anglu-Ind. 
Huttta. 

4.  The  hrilliant  Poem  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  calliid  The  Light  of  Atia^or  tht 
Qreat  JtmunctotMn.,  (vcvn^  ft*  ^^5«  *-"* 


BUDGE'BUDGE, 


120 


BUDGEROW. 


Teachiyig  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India, 
and  Founder  of  Buddhism,  ast  told  itf 
verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist,  1879. 

BXn)GIrBIJDGE,  n.  p.  A  village 
on  the  Hooghly  11.,  15  m.  below 
Calcutta,  where  stood  a  fort  which 
was  cajitured  by  Clive  when  advancing 
on  C&lcutta  to  i-ecapture  it^  in 
December,  1756.  The  Imperial  Gazet- 
teer gives  the  true  name  as  Bai-baj, 
[but  Hamilton  writes  Bhuja^bhuj}. 

1756.— **  On  the  29th  JJfremher,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  having 
landed  the  CV>mpany'8  tn)o|)8  the  evening 
before  at  Afnt/tijMmr,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Clive,  cannonaded  Bon- 
gee  Bougee  Fort,  which  was  strong  and 
built  of  mud,  and  had  a  wet  ditch  round  it." 
— IveSf  99. 

1757.— The  Author  of  Memoir  of  ikft  Rr- 
colution  ia  Bengal  cnlls  it  Bosbadgia; 
<1763),  Luke  Scraftou  Budge  Boodjee. 


Baggala  or  Budgerow,  &s  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the  words 
used  indiscriminately.  (See  J.R.  A.  *S., 
voL  i.  p.  12).  [There  is  a  drawing  of 
a  modern  Budgerow  in  Grant,  Rural 

i      c.   1570.— ''Their    Iwrkes    be    light    and 
armed    with    oare^,    like    to    Foistos 


BUDGEBOW,  s.  A  lumbering 
keelle.ss  barge,  formerly  much  used 
by  Europeans  travelling  on  the  Gan- 
getic  rivers.  Two-thir(£  of  the  len^h 
aft  was  occupied  by  cabins  with 
Venetian  windx>ws.  Wilson  gives  the 
word  as  H.  and  B.  hajrd;  Smikespear 
gives  H.  bajrd  and  bajra,  with  an 
improbable  suggestion  of  derivation 
from  bajar,  'ham  or  hea\'y.'  Among 
Blochmann's  extracts  from  Mahom- 
medan  accounts  of  the  conquest  of 
Assam  we  find,  in  a  detail  of  Mir 
Jumla's  fleet  in  his  expwlition  of 
1662,  mention  of  4  Inijras  (J.  As.  Soc. 
Ben.  xli.  pt.  i.  73).  The  same  ex- 
tracts contain  mention  of  war-sloops 
called  hacKharis  (|>p.  57,  75,  81),  but 
these  last  must  be  diff'erent.  Bajra 
may  possibly  have  been  api)lied  in 
the  seiLse  of 'thunder-bolt.'  Tiiis  may 
seem  unsuited  to  the  modern  budgerow, 
but  is  not  more  so  than  the  title  of 
'lightning-darter'  is  to  the  modern 
Burkundauze  ((l-v.) !  We  rememl:>er 
how  Joinville  says  of  the  approach 
of  the  great  galley  of  the  Count  of 
Jaffa: — ^''Sembtoit  que  fondre  ch^iM  de^ 
Hex."  It  is  however  j)erhaps  more 
prol)able  that  bajrd  may  have  been 
a  variation  of  baqUl.  And  this  is 
especially  suggested  by  the  existence 
of  the  Portugue,se  form  iHijeres,  and 
of  the  Ar.  form  bamra  (see  under 
BUGGALOW).  Mr.  Edye,  Master  Ship- 
wright of  the  Naval  Yard  in  Trinco- 
malee,  in  a  ^wper  on  the  Native  Graft 
of   India  and  Ceylon,  sj)eaks  of  the 


and  they  call  the^sc  liarkcs  Baxara»  and 
Patuas  "  (in  Bengal).— Coaar  Frcdericlr,  E.  T. 
in  IJali.  ii.  358. 

1662.— (Blochmann's  Ext.  as  above). 

1705. — '*  .  .  .  des  Basaras  qui  8ont  do 
grands  bateaux." — LuiUuTf  52. 

1723. — "Le  Icndemain  nous  pajtd&mos  sur 
les  Baiaras  de  la  compagnie  de  France."— 
Lea.  Edif.  xiii.  269. 

1727. — *'.  .  .  in  the  evening  to  recreate 
themaelved  in  Chaifles  or  Palankins :  .  .  . 
or  by  water  in  their  Bndgeroes,  which  is 
a  convenient  Boat." — A.  Hamilton,  ii.  12. 

1737. — "Charges,  BudgroWB  .  .  .  lis. 
281.  6.  3."— MS.  Acatuntfiwn  Ft.  William, 
in  India  Oflico. 

1780. — **A  gentleman's  Bogerow  was 
drove  ashore  near  C^uun-paul  Gaut  ..." 
— Jlidy'i  Bengal  Olnzftte,  May  13th. 

1781.— "The  Uwts  used  by  the  luitivcs 
for  travelling,  and  also  by  the  Euro|x;ans, 
are  the  bn^gcrow,  which  both  sail  an<l 
row." — Hodgen,  39. 

1783. — **.  .  .  his  boat,  which,  though  in 
Kashmiro  (it)  was  thought  magniiiccnt,  would 
not  have  been  ditsgrac^  in  the  station  of  a 
Kitchen- tender  to  a  Bengal  budgero."— (/. 
Fcrtter,  Journey ,  ii.  10. 

1784. — "I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
my  bndgerow  till  the  end  of  July,  and 
must  be  again  at  Calcutta  on  the  ^2nd  of 
October." — iSVr  H'.  Jonrjf  in  Mern.  ii.  38. 

1785. — "Mr.  Hastings  went  aboard  his 
Bndgerow,  and  proco^ed  down  the  river, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  served,  to  embark  for 
Europe  on  the  Berrington." — In  iSeton-Karr, 
i.  86. 

1794. — "  By  order  of  the  (iovernor-General 
in  Council  .  .  .  will  be  sold  the  Hon'ble 
Company's  Budgerow,  named  the  Sonu- 
mookhee*  .  .  .  the  Budgerow  lavs  in  the 
nullah  opposite  to  Chitpore." — Ibid.  ii.  114. 

1830.— 

*'  Up)on  the  bosom  of  the  tide 
Vessels  of  evcrj'  fabric  rido  ; 
The  fisher's  skiff,  the  light  canoe. 

The  Btljra  broad,  the  Bholla  trim. 
Or  J^hinarejt  that  gallant  swim. 
With  favouring  breeze— or  dull  and  slow 
Against  the  heady  current  go  .  .  .  ." 
//.  //.  Wlljftm^  in  Benga/  Annual y  29. 


*  Tliis  (Sonamukki,  *  ChryHOstoina ')  lias  coii- 
tinund  to  be  the  name  of  tlio  Viceroy's  river  yaclit 
(probably)  to  this  day.  It  wad  so  in  Lord  Canning's 
time,  then  represented  by  a  barge  adapted  to  b« 
towe<l  by  a  steanipr. 


BUDLEE,  122  BUFFALO. 


This  may  possibly  oontain  some  indication 
of  the  true  form  of  this  obscure  word,  but 
I  have  derived  no  light  from  it  myself. 
The  hud^rook  was  apparently  current  at 
Muscat  dfown  to  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury (see  Milbvrnj  i.  116). 


BITDLEE,  s.  A  substitute  in  public 
or  domestic  service.  H.  badliy  *  ex- 
change ;  a  person  taken  in  exchange  ; 
a  Zocttm  teneru^j-  from  Ar.  badaly  *he 
changed.'    (See  HUDDLE.) 


bvffala,'  a  phrase  still  niaintaiued  by 
the  British  soldier  in  India.  This  has 
probably  misled  Mr.  Blochiuann,  whi> 
u.ses  the  term  ^  water  buffalo,*  in  his 
excellent  English  version  of  the  Ain 
(e.g.  i.  219).  We  find  the  same  phrase 
in  BarkUy's  Five  Years  in  Bulgaria, 
1876 :  "  Besides  their  bullocks  every 
well-to-do  Turk  had  a  drove  of  water- 
buffaloes"  (32).  Also  in  CoUing^coocP^ 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  (1868),  p.  43, 

and   in  Miss  BircPs  Golden   Chersonese 

BUDMASH,  s.    One  following  evil    (1883X  60,  274.    [The  unscientific  use 
courses  ;  Fr.  Ttuiuvais  sujet;  It.  malan-    of  the  word  as  applied  U)  the  American 
drino.     Properly  bad-ma^dsh,  from  P.    Bison  is  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  18th 
bad,  *evil,'  and  Ar.  ma'clsh,  *  means  of    century  (see  ^. J?. />.).] 
livelihood.'  The  domestic  butt'alo  is  ajuvirently 

1844.-".  .  .  the  reputation  which  John  ^^^rived  from  the  wn Id  huffnlo  (Bubaltuf 
Lawrence  acquired  ...  by  the  masterly  f^rni,  Jerd. ;  Bos  bubalus,  Blanf.),  whose 
manoeuvring  of  a  body  of  police  with  whom  favourite  habitat  is  in  the  swampy  sites 
he  descended  on  a  nest  of  gamblers  and  cut-  of  the  Sunderbunds  and  Eastern  Bengal, 
throats,  'hndmaahM '  of  every  description,    but  whose  hauntsextend  north -cxist  ward 

"^^/.'trL.t.rr^Tul""'"''*    ^  th«  head  of  the  A««m  vall.v,  in  the 

TQfl/s     i«rrv    *    4.U    «  *u        «.*     •    *u  *  Terai  west  to  Oudh,  and  south  nearly 

1866. — "The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  .      .i      /^  j  .    i  j   ^i  •     • 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  pay  these  Imdmaahei  ^  ^^^  Godaver>' ;  not  l>eyond  this  m 

beforehand,  and  Uiey  have  thro^-n  me  over."  the  Peninsula,  though   the   animal    is 

—The  Dawk  Bungalow,  by  O,  0.  Trevelifan,  found  in  the  north  and  north-east  of 

in  Frater,  p.  385.  Ceylon. 

"llie  domestic  buffalo  exists  not  only 

BUDZAT,   s.     H.   from   P.   badzdt,  j^  India  but  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 

*evil  race,' a  low  fellow,  'a  l>ad  lot,'  a  Manilla,  in  Mazanderan,  Me^sopotamia, 

blackguard.  Babylonia,  Adherbijan,  Egypt,  Turkey, 

IB66,—*' Cholmondeiev,     Why  theshaitan  and   Italy.     It  does  not  seem   to    be 

didn't    you    come   before,    you    lazy   old  known  how  or  w^hen  it  was  introduced 

hudsaxtf"— The  Dawk  BuHgalirtP,]i.2ir}.  into   Italy.— (See  Hehn.)     [According 

«^wn  *  -r  ^  m,^ .      .       ^  ^o  the  Enofcl.  BriU.  (9th  ed.  iv.  442), 

BUFFALO,  s.    This    is  of  course  jt    was    introduced    inU)   Greece   and 

orimnally  from  the  lAtm6ii6a/t«,  which  jt^iy  towards  the   close  of    the    6th 

we  have  m  older  English  forms,  buffU  century .1 
and  6ujf and  frutf/e,  through  the  French.  „       ..,,     ^    x    ^,-  . 

The  present  form  prol^tly  c^n.e  from  ,,^„gAh°  Jh  ^rUin  W^ of T«xlirg-t 

India,   as   it   seems    t^)    be    the    Port,  wild  boeufes:  to  wit  the  Biaontes,  mained 

bufalo.    The  proper  meaning  of  bubalus,  with  a  collar,  like  Lions  ;  and  the  Vri  [Unia], 

according  to  rliny,  was  not  an  animal  a  mightie  strong  beast,  and  a  swift,  which 

of  the  ox-kind  {^oofiaXis  was  a  kind  of  ^\«  ignorant  people  call  Bufflrs  (bubalos), 

African  antelope),  hut  in  Martial    a.  :^i"Zi:ti^:  Z^Uan^fj  t'^^^o 

iiuoted.   It   would    seem   to   bear    the  rather,  oraStag."~f'/my,  by /'A. //o^a»irf«, 

vulgar  sense,  rejected  by  Pliny.  i.  199-200. 

At  an  early  ])eriod  of  our  connection       c.  a-d.  90.— 

with  India  the  name  of  btiffalo  appears  '<  m©  tulit  geminos  facili  ccrvioc  juvencos 
to  have  been  given  erroneously  to  the        lUicessitatrox  bubaltxsat<.iue  bison." 
(tommon  Indian  ox,  whence  cayie  the  Martiaf,  De  Sj>^tacutuy  xx'v 

still   surviving   misnomer   of    Loudon        c.  1580.— "  Veneti  mercatoreslinguas  F 

shops,   ^buffalo  humps.'     (See  also  the  balorum,    tanquam    mensis   optimas,    - 

quotation  from  Ovingtoti.)     The  buffalo  conditas,  in  magna  copia  Vonetias  mittr 

has    no    hump.     Buffalo    tongues    are  "^^^^"''^  ^'^''''  ^^"'-  "^"^-  ''^'™'^'^ 

another  matter,  and  an  old  luxury,  as  \ror     ««tt      i             n^-           -u  » 

.1       ,1.  J           '    .          1               mi  1585. — "Here  l>e  manv  liffcrs,  wild  I 

hi».   third   quotation   shows.     The    ox  ^^^  great  store  of  wilde    Foule.  .  .' 

having  appropriated  the  name  of  the  ii^Ueh,  in  HaJbl.  ii.  389. 

buffalo,    the     true     Indian     domestic  "Here  are  many  wilde  buflfes  ar 

buffalo  was  different iated  as  the  ^irafer  phnnts."— /fti'rf.  394. 
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•*Tho  King  (Akbar)  hath  .  .  .  oa  they 
doe  credil>lv  report,  1000  Elephante,  30,000 
hornes,  1400  taroe  deere,  800  concubines; 
Huch  store  of  ounce8,  tigers,  BuflBM,  cocks 
and  Haukcs,  that  it  is  very  strange  to  see." 
—Ibid.  386. 

1589.— "Thoy  doo  plough  and  tUl  their 
ground  with  kme,  bufalot,  and  bulles."— 
MencUmi'g  China,  tr.  by  Parknt,  it  56. 

[c.  1590. — Two  methods  of  snaring  the 
buffalo  are  described  in  ^in,  Btockmann.  tr. 
i.  293.] 

1598. — "There  is  also  an  infinite  number 
of  wild  bnffi  that  go  wandering  about  the 
dosarts."— /V^«</a,  E,  T.  in  Harleian  Coll. 
of  Vo^iage*,  ii.  546. 

[1623.— "The  inhabitants  (of  Malabar) 
keep  Cows,  or  buffalll."— /».  dtlla  ValU, 
Hak.  8oc.  ii.  207.] 

1630.— "As  to  Kine  and  BuffalOM  .  .  . 
thev  besraeare  the  floores  of  their  houses 
with  their  dung,  and  thinke  the  ground 
sanctified  by  such  pollution." — Lorn,  IHs- 
rotfrlt  oftke  Banian  Rfligiony  60-61. 

1644. — "  Wo  tooke  coach  to  Livomo,  thro' 
the  Great  Duke's  new  Parke,  full  of  huge 
corke-trees ;  the  underwood  all  myrtilU, 
amongst  which  were  many  boffalM  feeding, 
a  kind  of  wild  ox,  short  nos'd,  horns  re- 
versed."—-^t»/y»,  Oct.  21. 

1666. — ".  .  .  it  produces  Elephants  in 
great  number,  oxen  and  buffalOM'  {bnfaroit), 
—Faria  y  Sauza,  i.  189. 

1689.—".  .  .  both  of  this  kind  (of  Oxen), 
and  the  Buffaloes,  are  remarkable  for  a  big 
piece  of  Flesh  that  rises  above  Six  Inches 
high  between  their  Shoulders,  which  is  the 
choicest  and  delicatest  piece  of  Meat  upon 
them,  csi)ecial]y  put  into  a  dish  of  Palau.  — 
Otnnyton,  254. 

1808.—".  .  .  the  Buffala  milk,  and  curd, 
and  butter  simply  churned  and  clarified,  is 
in  common  use  among  these  Indians,  whilst 
the  dainties  of  the  Cow  Dairy  is  prescribed 
to  valetudinarians,  as  Hectics,  and  preferred 
by  vicicous  {sic)  appetites,  or  impotents  alone, 
as  that  of  the  cai)nne  and  assino  is  at  home." 
—  Ih-nmrnond,  If  fun.  ofiinz'ratii'e,  &c. 

1810.— 
"  The  tank  which  fed  his  fields  was  there.  .  . 
There  from  the  intolerable  boat 

The  buffaloes  retreat ; 
Only  their  nostrils  raised  to  meet  the  air, 
Amid  the  shelt'ring  element  they  rest." 

Curse  of  Kflvama  ix.  7. 

1878. — "  I  had  in  my  possession  a  head  of 
a  cow  buffalo  that  measures  13  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference,  and  6  feet  6  inches  be- 
tween the  tips — the  largest  buffalo  head  in 
the  world." — Polfuk,  Sport  in  Jir.  Burmah, 
iNcc,  i.  107. 

BUCIGALOW,  s.  Mahr.  kujld,  ha- 
(jftld.  A  name  commonly  given  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India  tx)  Arab  vessels  of 
the  old  native  form.  It  is  also  in 
common  use  in  the  Red  Sea  (haJlraUt) 
for  the  larger  native  vessels,  all  Imilt 


of  teak  from  India.  It  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Span,  and  Port,  hc^d^ 
baxely  baixel,  baa^elia^  from  the  Lat.  va§- 
cellufn  (see  Diez^  Etym.  IV&rterb,  i.  439» 
8.  v.).  Coliamivias  (1611)  gives  in  his. 
Sp.  Diet.  ^^Baacely  quasi  ixueV*  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  vessel  of  any  kind 
going  on  the  sea,  and  quotes  St.  Isidor^ 
who  identifies  it  with  pluuelu^  and 
from  whom  we  transcril)e  the  ])as8age^ 
below.  It  remains  doubtful  whether 
this  word  was  introduced  into  the  East 
by  the  Portuguese,  or  had  at  an  earlier 
date  passed  into  Arabic  marine  use. 
The  latter  is  most  probable.    In  Gorrea 

ic.  1661)  this  word  occurs  in  the 
orm  vajer,  pi.  pajerea  (j  and  x  being- 
intercnangeat)le  in  Sp.  and  Port. 
See  Lendcu,  i.  2,  pp.  592,  619,  &c.).  In 
Pinto  we  have  another  form.  Among 
the  models  in  the  Fisheries  Exhibition 
(1883X  there  was  "A  Zaroogat  or 
Bagarah  from  Aden."  [On  the  other 
hand  Burton  {Ar.  NiqhUy  i.  119)  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Ar.  haghlahy 
'a  she-mule.'     Also  see  BUDGESOW.} 

c.  G86.—**  Pfuuffus  est  navigium  quod 
noe  comipte  basolum  dicimus.  De  quo 
Virgilius:  Pictuque  pfuueh's."  —  Jsodarut 
Ilispalensis,  Oriffinum  et  Etymol.  lib.  xix. 

0.  1539.— "Partida  a  nao  pera  Goo, 
FemSo  de  Morais  .  .  .  seguio  sua  viage  na 
Tolta  do  porto  de  Dabul,  onde  chegou  ao- 
outro  dia  as  nove  horas,  e  tomando  nelle 
htt  pa^el  de  Malavares,  carregado  de  algo- 
dao  e  de  pimenta,  poz  logo  a  tormento  o 
Capitano  e  o  piloto  delle,  os  quaes  oonfes- 
sarao.  .  .  ." — Pinto,  ch.  viii. 

1842.—**  As  store  and  horse  boats  for  that 
service,  Capt.  Oliver,  I  find,  would  prefer 
the  large  class  of  native  buggalas,  by  which 
so  much  of  the  trade  of  this  coast  with 
Scinde,  Cutch  ...  is  carried  on." — Sir  O, 
Arthur,  in  Ind.  Admin,  of  Lord  EUenboroughy 
222. 

[1900. —  **  His  tiny  baggala,  which 
mounted  ten  tiny  guns,  is  now  employed 
in  trade." — Bent,  Southern  Arabia^  8.] 

BUCKJY,  s.  In  India  this  is  a 
(two-wheeled)  gig  with  a  hood,  like  the 
gentleman's  ca1:>  that  was  in  vogue 
in  London  about  1830-40,  before 
broughams  came  in.  Latham  puts  a 
(?)  after  the  word,  and  the  earliest 
examples  that  he  gives  are  from  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  (from 
Praed  and  I.  D'Israeli).  Though  we 
trace  the  word  much  further  back,  we 
have  not  discovered  its  birthplace  or 
etymology.  The  word,  though  used  in 
England,  has  never  been  very  cQm!nfie&. 
there  ;    it  \&  \«XK«t  ^Eftsssro^  \sk5^  ' 
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Ireland  and  in  America.  Littr^  gives 
hoghei  as  French  also.  The  American 
Imgay  is  defined  by  Noah  Webster  as 
"a  light,  one-horse,  four-wheel  vehicle, 
usnaUy  with  one  seat,  and  with  or 
without  a  calash-top."  Cuthbert  Bede 
shows  (N,  d:  Q,  6  ser.  v.  p.  446)  that 
the  adjective  *bucgy'  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  Midlands  for  *  conceited.'  This 
^mggests  a  possible  origin.  **  Wlien  the 
Hunterian  spelling-controversy  raged 
in  India,  a  learned  Member  of  Council 
is  said  to  have  stated  that  he  approved 

the  change  until _—  b^;an 

to  spell  Suggy  as  bagi.  Then  he  gave 
it  up."  —  {M,'G,  Keatinge.)  I  have 
recently  seen  this  spelling  in  print. 
£The  N.E.D,  leaves  the  etymology  un- 
settled, merely  saying  that  it  has  been 
connected  with  ))o^e  and  hvug.  The 
earliest  (quotation  given  is  that  of  1773 
below.] 

1773.— •' Thursday  3d  (June).  At  the 
sessions  at  Hicks's  Hall  two  boys  were 
indicted  for  driving  a  post-coach  and  four 
■affainst  a  single  horse-chaise,  throwing  out 
the  driver  of  it,  and  breaking  the  chaise  to 
pieces.  Justice  Welch,  the  Chairman,  took 
notice  of  the  frequency  of  the  brutish  cus- 
tom among  the  post  drivers,  and  their  in- 
sensibility in  making  it  a  matter  of  sport^, 
hidicrously  denominating  mischief  of  this 
kind  *  Running  down  the  Buggies.'— The 
nrisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  confined  in 
Newgate  for  12  months."  —  Gentleman's 
Maganne,  zliii.  297. 

1780.— 

**  Shall  D{onal\d  come  with  Butts  and  tons 
And  knock  down  Epegrams  and  Puns  ? 
With  Chairs,  old  Cot^  and  Buggies  trick 

ye? 
Forbid  it,  Phoebus,  and  forbid  it,  Hicky ! " 

In  Jliciy«  Bengal  Gazette,  May  18th. 

„  "...  go  twice  round  the  Race- 
C)ourse  as  hard  as  we  can  set  legs  to  ground, 
but  we  are  beat  hollow  by  £k)b  Crochet's 
Horses  driven  by  Miss  Fanny  Hardheart, 
who  in  her  career  oversets  Tim  Capias  the 
Attorney  in  his  Buggy.  .  .  ." — In  India 
<3azetU,  Dec.  23rd. 

1782.— "Wanted,  an  excellent  Buggy 
Horse  about  15  Hands  high,  that  will  trot 
15  miles  an  hour." — India  GtueUe,  Sept.  14. 

1784.— "For  sale  at  Mr.  Mann's,  Rada 
Bazar.  A  Phaeton,  a  four-spring'd  Buggy, 
and  a  two-spring'd  ditto.  .  .  ." — Calcutta 
OazctUt,  in  Seton-Kan-y  i.  41. 

1793.— "For  sale.  A  good  Buggy  and 
Horae.  .  .  ." — Bombay  Courier^  Jan.  20th. 

1824.—".  .  .  the  Archdeacon's  buggy 
■and  horse  had  every  appearance  of  Lnsuiiig 
from  the  back-gate  of  a  college  in  Cambridge 
on  Sunday  morning." — H^er.  i.  192  (ed. 
1844). 

[18^37.— "The  vehicles  of  the  place  (Mong- 


hir),  amounting  t«>  four  Buflpgies  (that  is  a 
foolish  term  for  a  cabriolet,  but  as  it  i<  the 
only  vehicle  in  use  in  India,  and  as  hvggy  \r* 
the  only  name  for  said  vehicle,  I  give  it  ui>), 
.  .  .  were  assembled  for  our  use." — 3/ Aw 
Eden,  Vp  thr  Country,  i.  14.] 

c.  1888. — "  But  substitute  for  him  an 
average  ordinary,  uninteresting  Minister : 
obese,  dumpy  .  .  .  with  a  second-rate  wife 
— dusty,  deliquescent —  ...  or  lot  him  1h' 
seen  in  one  of  those  Shem-Ham-and-Japhot 
buggies,  made  on  Mount  Ararat  s(K>n  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  .  .  ." — Sjfd)ie;i 
Swtith,  3rd  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton. 

1848. — "  *  Joseph  wants  mo  to  sec  if  hi>- 
his  buggy  is  at  the  door.' 

"  *  What  is  a  buggy,  pam  ? '  .    ^ 

"*It  is  a  one-horse  palanquin,'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  a  wag  in  his  way." 
—  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  iii. 

1872.— "He  drove  his  charger  in  his  old 
XnggJ." — A  True  Reftmner,  ch.  i. 

1878. — "I  don't  like  your  new  I^nilwy 
buggy.  With  much  practice  1  have  learneil 
to  get  into  it,  I  am  hanged  if  I  can  ever  ^et 
out." — Ocerland  Timejt  of  India,  4th  Feb. 

1879. — "Driven  by  that  hunger  for  news 
which  impels  special  correspondents,  he  had 
actually  ventured  to  drive  in  a  'spider,' 
apparently  a  kind  of  buggy,  from  the 
iWela  to  Ginglihovo."— »N]?>«:to/ar,  May 
24Ui. 

BXJQ-IS,  n.p.  Name  given  by  tin* 
Malays  to  tbe  douiinant  race  of  llu* 
island  of  Celebes,  originating  in  tlu*. 
S.-Westem  limb  of  tlie  island  ;  the 
people  calling  themselves  Wuai.  lUit 
the  name  used  to  l^e  applied  in  tlu^ 
Archipelago  to  native  soldie^rs  in 
European  service,  raised  in  any  of 
the  islands.  Compare  tbe  analogous 
use  of  Telinga  (q-v.)  formerly  in 
India. 

[1615. — "All  these  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macassar  .  .  .  besides  Bugles,  Mandcr  and 
ToUova."— -fW^r,  Letters,  m.  152.1 

1656.— "  Thereupon  the  Hollanders  rc- 
solv'd  to  unite  their  forces  with  the  Bou- 
quiees,  that  were  in  rel>elliim  against  their 
Soveraign." — Tacerni^,  E.  T.  ii.  19*2. 

1688. — "These  Buggasses  are  a  sort  of 
warlike  trading  Malayans  and  mcrceiuiry 
soldiers  of  India.  I  know  not  well  whence 
they  come,  unless  from  Macassar  in  the  NIe 
of  Celebes." — Damplrr,  ii.  108. 

[1697.—"  .  .  .  with  the  help  of  Bug- 
gesses.  .  .  ." — Hfdyts,  Diary,  Hak.  S<x;.  ii. 
cxvii.] 

1758. — "The  Dutch  were  commanded  by 

Colonel  Roussely,  a  French  soldier  of  fortune. 

They  consisted  of  nearly  700  Eurf)]>cans,  .'uid 

j  as  many  buggoses,  besides  country  trot)pM." 

!  — Narr.    of   iJut^h   alteiiijyt    in    lioogh/,    in 

Malcolm's  CUve^  ii.  87. 

1783. — "Buggesses,  inhabitints  of  Cele- 
bes."— Fomsf,   I'tyfi;/'  I"  M'njni^  }>.  59. 
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BUND.  8.  Any  artiticiul  eiuUank- 
ment,  a  oam,  dyke,  or  causeway.  H. 
hamd.  The  root  is  1>oth  Skt.  {bandh) 
And  P.,  but  the  common  word,  used  as 
it  is  without  aspirate,  seems  to  have 
come  from  tlie  Litter.  The  word  is  com- 
mon in  Persia  {e.g,  see  BENDAMEEB). 
It  is  also  naturalised  in  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  porU.  It  is  there  applied 
especially  to  the  eml)anked  quay  along 
the  shore  of  the  settlementA.  In  Hong 
Kong  alone  this  is  called  (not  hund^ 
but^  praia  ^Port.  '  shore '  [see  PBAYA]X 
prooably  aaopted  from  Macao. 

1810.— "The   great    bond    or   dyke.*'— 
WiUiaimmm,  V,  M,  ii.  279. 

I860.— "The  DatiTes  have  a  tradition  that 
the  degtmotion  of  the  bond  was  effected  bv 
-a  foreign  enemy." — Tenneni"*  Geylon^  ii.  504. 

1875.—  ".  .  .  it  ia  pleasant  to  see  the 
Chineea  .  .  .  being  propelled  along  the  bond 
in  their  hand  carta."— 7*Aofiuoii'«  Malaecay 
Ac.,  408. 

1876.—".  .  .  so  I  took  a  stroll  on  Tien- 
Tkin  bfiind."- ^^/,  Hivrr  of  Uofden,  Sand, 
i.  28. 

BUNDEB,  s.  P.  bandar,  a  landing- 
place  or  quay  ;  a  seaport ;  a  harbour ; 
(and  sometimes  also  a  custom-house). 
The  old  Ital.  tcala,  mod.  txcalo,  is  the 
nearest  equivalent  in  mast  of  the 
.senses  that  occurs  to  us.  We  have 
<c.  1666)  the  Mlr-handar,  or  Port 
Master,  in  Sind  {EUiot,  i.  277)  [of. 
Shabnnder].  The  Portuguese  often 
wrote  the  word  bandeL  Bunder  is  | 
in  S.  India  the  popular  native  name  | 
of  Masnlipatam,  or  Machli-bandar. 

c.  1344.— "The  profit  of  the  treasury, 
which  they  call  bandar,  consists  in  the 
right  of  buying  a  certain  portion  of  all  sorts 
of  careo  at  a  fixed  price,  whether  the  snoods 
be  oEuy  worth  that  or  more ;  and  this  is 
called  the  Law  of  the  Bandar." — fbn  BatiUaj 
iv.  120. 

c.  1346.— "So  wo  landed  at  the  bandar,  | 
which  is  a  lar?e  collection  of  houses  on  the 
sea-shore."— /6ui.  228. 

1652.— "Coga-atar  sent  word  to  Affonzo 
d'Alboquerque  that  on  the  coast  of  the 
main  land  opposite,  at  a  port  which  is  called 
Pf^t^Hyy  Angon  .  .  .  were  arrived  two  am- 
bassadors of  the  King  of  Shiraz." — Barron, 
II.  ii.  4. 

[1616.—"  Besides  the  danger  in  intercept- 
ing our  boats  to  and  from  the  shore,  &c., 
their  firing  from  the  Banda  would  be  with 
much  diflBculty."— /'o«^,  IMUm,  iv.  328.  J 

1673.— "Wo  fortify  our  Houses,  have 
Bunders  or  Docks  for  our  Vessels,  to  which 
belong  Yards  for  Seamen,  Soldiers,  and 
iitor«8."— /Vy*!r,  116. 


1809.— *' On  the  new  bandar  or  pier." — 
Maria  Graham,  11. 

fl847,  1860.  —  See  quotations  under 
APOLLO  BUNDEB.] 

BUNDEB-BOAT.  s.  A  lK)at  in  use 
on  the  Bombay  ana  Madras  coast  for 
communicating  with  ships  at  anchor, 
and  also  much  employed  by  officers  of 
the  civil  departments  (Salt,  &c.)  in 
going  up  ana  down  the  coast,  it  is 
riffi^  as  Bp.  Heber  describes,  with  a 
cabin  amidships. 

1825. — "We  crossed  over  .  .  .  in  a  stout 
boat  called  here  a  bnndnr  boat.  I  suppose 
from  *  hundur '  a  harbour,  with  two  mastii, 
and  two  lateen  sails.  .  .  ."^ Heber ^  ii.  121, 
ed.  1844. 

BXJNDOBUST,  s.  F.-K.—band-o- 
bast,  lit  Hying  and  binding.'  Any 
system  or  mode  of  regulation ;  dis- 
cipline ;  a  revenue  settlement. 

[1768. — "Mr.  Rumbold  advises  us  .  .  . 
he  proposes  making  a  tour  through  that 
province  .  .  .  and  to  settle  the  Bandobut 
for  the  ensuing  year." — Letter  to  the  Court  of 
IHrectors,  in  Verelst,  Vino  of  Bengal,  App. 
77.] 

o.  1843.— "There  must  be  hahut  achdChd 
itandobaat  (i,e,  very  good  order  or  discip- 
line) in  your  country,"  said  an  aged 
Kh&nsam&  (in  Hindustani)  to  one  of  the 
present  writers.  "  When  I  have  gone  to  the 
Sandheads  to  meet  a  young  gentleman  from 
Bil&yat,  if  I  gave  him  a  cup  of  tea,  *  Utnki 
tAnJciy*  said  he.  Three  months  afterwards 
this  was  all  changed  ;  bad  language,  violence, 
no  more  tdnki.** 

1880. — "There  is  not  a  more  fearful 
wild-fowl  than  your  travelling  M.P.  This 
unhappy  creature,  whose  mind  is  a  perfect 
blank  regarding  Faujddri  and  Bando- 
bast  .  .  ."—AU  Buba,   181. 

BUNDOOK,  s.  H.  bandak,  from 
Ar.  bunduk.  The  coininon  ft.  tenn 
for  a  musket  or  matchlock.  The  history 
of  the  word  is  very  curious.  BunduJc, 
])1.  barutdik,  was  a  name  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  fillHjrts  (jw  some  allege)  l)e- 
cause  they  came  from  Venice  (Bariadik, 
comp.  German  Venedig).  The  name 
was  transferred  to  the  nut-like  pellets 
shot  from  cross-lx)ws,  and  thence  the 
crass-bows  or  arblasts  were  called 
bunduk,  ellipticAlly  for  kaus  al-b., 
*  pellet-l)ow.*  From  cr().ss-]x)ws  the 
name  was  transferred  again  to  fire- 
arms, as  in  the  parallel  case  of  arqtu- 
biis.  [Al-Bandukani,  *the  man  of  the 
pellet-ix)w,'  was  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  Caliph  Harun-al-Rashlci 
was  known,  and   Al    Z&bit   ^&»?|\ws% 
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al-Bandukdari,  the  fourth  Baharite 
Soldan  (a.d.  1260-77)  was  so  entitled 
l>ecaiise  he  had  been  slave  to  a  Banduk- 
dar,  or  Master  of  Artillery  {Burton^ 
Ar.  Nights,  xii.  38).] 

[1875.— "BandfiqiB,  or  orderlies  of  the 
Maharaja,  carrying  long  guns  in  a  loose  red 
cloth  cover." — Dreic,  Jummoo  and  Kashmir j 
74.] 

BUNGALOW,  s.  H.  and  Mahr. 
bangld.  The  most  usual  class  of  house 
occupied  by  Europeans  in  the  interior 
of  India ;  being  on  one  story,  and 
covered  by  a  pyramidal  r(3of,  which 
in  the  normal  bungalow  is  of  thatch, 
but  may  be  of  tiles  without  impairing  ; 
its  title  to  be  called  a  bungalow.  Most 
of  the  houses  of  officers  in  Indian  can- 
tonments are  of  this  character.  In 
reference  to  the  style  of  the  house, 
bungalow  is  sometimes  emploved  in 
contradistinction  to  the  (usually  more 

E retentions)  pucka  hmise;  by  which 
itter  term  is  implied  a  masonrv  house 
with  a  terraced  roof.  A  bungalow  may 
also  be  a  small  building  of  the  type 
which  we  have  described,  but  of 
temporary  material,  in  a  garden,  on  a 
terraced  roof  for  sleeping  in,  &c.,  &c. 
The  word  has  also  been  adopted  by 
the  French  in  the  East,  and  by 
Euroj^eans  generally  in  Ceylon,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Wilson  writes  the  word  bangld, 
giving  it  as  a  Bengali  word,  and  as 
probal)ly  derived  from  Banga,  Bengal. 
This  is  fundamentally  the  etymology 
mentioned  by  Bp.  Heber  in  his  Journal 
(see  below),  and  that  etymology  is  cor- 
roborated by  our  first  quotation,  from 
a  native  historian,  as  well  as  by  that 
from  F.  Buchanan.  It  is  to  oe  re- 
membered that  in  Hindustan  proper 
the  adjective  'of  or  belonging  to 
Bengal  is  constantly  pronounced  as 
bangdld  or  bangld.  Thus  one  of  the 
eras  used  in  E.  India  is  distinguished 
as  the  Bangld  era.  The  probability  is 
that,  I  when  Europeans  began  to  build 
houses  of  this  chai-acter  in  Behar  and 
Upper  India,  these  were  called  Bangld 
or  '  Bengal-fashion '  houses  ;  that  the 
name  was  adopted  by  the  Europeans 
themselves  and  their  followers,  and  so 
was  brought  back  to  Bengal  itself,  as 
well  as  carried  to  other  parts  of  India. 
["In  Bengal,  and  notably  in  the 
districts  near  Calcutta,  native  houses 
to  this  day  are  divided  into  ath-chula, 
ehav^chaki,    and     Bangala,    or     eight- 


roofed,  four-roofed,  and  Bengali,  or 
common  huts.  The  first  t«rm  does 
not  imply  that  the  house  has  eight 
coverings,  but  that  the  nx)f  has  four 
distinct  sides  with  four  more  projec- 
tions, so  as  to  cover  a  veranaah  all 
round  the  house,  which  is  siiuare.  The 
Bangala,  or  Bengali  house,  or  bungalow 
has  a  sloping  roof  on  two  sides  and  two 
gable  ends.  Doubtless  the  term  wa» 
taken  up  by  the  first  settlers  in  Bengal 
from  the  native  stvle  of  edifice,  was 
materially  improved,  and  was  thence 
carried  to  other  parts  of  India.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  first 
bungalows  were  erected  in  Behar.'* 
(Saturday  Rev.,  17th  Ai)ra  1886,  in  a 
review  of  the  first  ed.  oi  this  lK)ok).] 

A.H.  1041 =A.D.  1633.—**  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Bengalis  (darahd-i-Hangdlly&n)  a  party 
of  Frank  merchants,  who  are  inhabitants  of 
Sundfp,  came  trading  to  S^t^f^w.  One  kos 
above  tiiat  place  they  occupied  some  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  estuary.  Under  the 
pretence  that  a  building  was  necessary  for 
their  transactions  in  buying  and  selling,  they 
erected  several  houses  in  the  Beng^  style. 
— Bddshdhndnia,  in  Elliot,  vii.  31. 

c.  1680. — In  the  tracing  of  an  old  Dutch 
chart  in  the  India  Office,  which  may  be 
assi^ed  to  about  this  date,  as  it  has  na 
indication  of  Calcutta,  wc  find  at  Hoogly : 
**  Ovgli  .  .  .  UoUanize.  Loqif. .  .  .  Bangeuiier 
of  Spedhuys,**  i.e.  "lloogly  .  .  /Dutch 
Factory  .  .  .Bungalow,  or  Pleasure-house." 

1711. — "  Mr.  Herrivgj  tJie  PiloVn^  Directions 
for  bringing  of  Ships  dotrn  the  River  of 
Uughley. 

"From  Oull  Oat  all  along  the  Hugh/eif 
Shore  until  below  the  Ntno  Charity  almoHt 
as  far  as  the  Ihitch  Bungelow  lies  a  Sand. 
.  .  ,"—Th&mton,  The  English  Pilot,  Ft.  III. 
p.  54. 

n\\.—^^ Nivtty  Bnn^elo  or  Nedds  Ban- 
galla  River  lies  in  this  Reach  (Tanna)  on 
the  Larboard  side.  .  ." — Ibid.  56.  The  place 
in  the  chart  is  Nedds  Bengalla,  and  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  present  Akra  on  the 
Hoogly. 

1747.— "Nabob's  Camp  near  the  Hedge 
of  the  Bounds,  building  a  Bangallaa,  raising 
Mudd  Walls  round  the  Camp,  making  Gun 
Carriages  &c.  .  .  .  (Pagodas)  55  :  10  :  73." 
— Acct.  of  Extrojfyrdi'nary  Charges  .  .  .  Janu- 
ary, at  Fort  St.  David,  MS.  lUcords  in  India 
OJice. 

1758.— "I  was  talking  with  my  friends  in 
Dr.  Fullerton's  bangla  when  news  came  of 
Ram  Narain's  being  defeated." — Seir  Mnta- 
qlterin,  ii.  103. 

1780.— *' To  be  Sold  or  Let,  A  Commodi- 
ous Bnngalo  and  out  Houses  .  .  .  situated 
on  the^voad  leading  from  the  Hospital  to 
the  Burying  Ground,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  Avenue  in  front  of  Sir  Elijah  Impeya 
House.  .  .  ."—The  India  Gazette,  Dec.  23. 
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1781-83.— "Bnngttlowe  are  buildings  in 
India,  g^enemlly  raisted  on  a  bane  of  brick, 
one,  two,  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,fand 
oonsist  of  onl  V  one  story :  the  pUm  of  them 
usually  is  a  larvce  room  in  the  center  for  an 
eating  and  sitting  r(x>m,  and  rooms  at  each 
comer  for  Hletiping ;  the  whole  is  covered 
with  one  genonil  thatch,  which  comes  low 
to  each  side  ;  the  sjiaces  between  the  angle 
rooms  are  rtraudira  or  open  porticoes  .  .  . 
sometimes  the  center  n'randers  at  each  end 
are  converted  into  rooms." — Hfidoes,  TrarfU, 
146. 

1784.— "TobeletatChinsurah  .  .  .  That 
laive  and  commodious  House.  .  .  .  The  out- 
buildings are — a  warehouse  and  two  large 
boUle-connahSf  6  store-rooms,  a  cook-room, 
and  a  garden,  with  a  bongalow  near  the 
house."— Co/.  OaxtdU^  in  Seton-Karr^  i.  40. 

1787.— ''At  Barrackpore  many  of  the 
Bungalows  much  damaged,  though  none 
entirely  destroyed." — Ibia,  p.  218. 

1793.—"  .  .  .  the  bnngalo,  or  Summer- 
house.  .  .  ." — IHrciiiy  211. 

„  "For  Sale,  a  Bnngalo  situated 
between  the  two  Tombstones,  in  the  Island 
of  Coulaba." — Bombay  Courier,  Jan.  12. 

1794. — "The  candid  critic  will  not  how- 
ever expect  the  parched  plains  of  India, 
or  IraiigmlOM  in  the  land-winds,  will  hardly 
temptthe  Aonian  maids  wont  to  disport  on 
the  banks  of  Tiber  and  Thames.  .  .  .'* — 
Hugh  Boyd,  170. 

1809. — "We  came  to  a  small  bniundo  or 
garden-house,  at  the  point  of  the  hill,  from 
which  there  is,  I  thmk,  the  finest  view  I 
ever  saw." — Maria  Graham,  10. 

c.  1810. — "The  style  of  private  edifices 
that  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  Bengal  con- 
sists of  a  hut  with  a  pent  roof  constructed 
•of  two  sloping  sides  which  meet  in  a  ridge 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle.  .  .  .  This 
kind  of  hut,  it  is  said,  from  being  peculiar 
to  Bengal,  is  called  by  the  natives  Eanggolo, 
a  name  which  has  oeen  somewhat  altered 
by  Europeans,  and  applied  by  them  to  all 
their  buildings  in  the  cottage  style,  although 
none  of  them  have  the  proper  shape,  and 
many  of  them  are  excellent  brick  houses." 
— Buchanan's  Dinagepore  (in  EaMem  India, 
ii.  922). 

1817.— "The  Tortt-banga/a  is  made  like 
two  thatched  houses  or  bangalas,  placed 
side  by  side.  .  .  .  These  temples  are  dedi- 
cated to  different  gods,  but  are  not  now 
frequently  seen  in  Bengal." — Ward's  Hin- 
doos, Bk.  II.  oh.  i. 

c.  1818. — "As  soon  as  the  sun  is  down 
we  will  go  over  to  the  Captain's  bungalow." 
—Mrs  Sherwood,  Stories,  &c.,  ed.  1873,  p.  1. 
The  original  editions  of  this  book  contain 
an  engraving  of  "The  Captain's  Bungalow 
at  Cawnpore"  (c.  1811-lz),  which  shows 
that  no  material  change  has  occurred  in 
the  character  of  such  dwellings  down  to  the 
present  time. 

1824.— "The  house  itself  of  Barrackpore 

.  .  .  barely  accommodates  Lord  Amherst's 

'  own  family ;   and    his   aides-de-camp   and 

visitors  sleep  in  bungalows  built  at  some 

I 


little  distance  from  it  in  the  Pork.  Bunga- 
low, a  corruption  of  Bengalee,  is  the  general 
name  in  this  country  K>r  any  structure  in 
the  cottage  style,  and  only  of  one  floor. 
Some  of  these  ore  spacious  and  comfortable 
dwellings.  .  .  r—Udfer,  od.  1844,  i.  33. 

1872.— "L'emplacement  du     bungalou 

avait   ^t^  choisi  avec  un  soin  tout  parti- 

culier."— /2«'.  des  Deux  Mondes,  tom., 
xcviii.  930. 

1875.— "The  little  groups  of  officers  dis- 

Sersed  to  their  respective    bungalowi    to 
ress  and  breakfast.'  —The  Diiemma,  ch.  i. 

[In  Oudh  the  name  was  specially 
applied  to  Fyzalmd. 

[1858.— "Fyxabad  .  .  .  was  founded  by 
the  first  rulers  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
called  for  some  time  Bimgalow,  from  a 
bungalow  which  they  built  on  the  verge  of 
the  stream." — Sleeman,  Journey  through  th^ 
Kingdom  of  Oudh,  i.  137.] 

BUNGALOW,  DAWK-,  s.  A  rest- 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, formerly  maintained  (and  still  to 
a  reduced' extent)  by  the  paternal  care 
of  the  Government  of  India.  Tlie 
materiel  of  the  accommodation  was 
humble  enouffh,  but  comprised  the 
things  essential  for  the  weary  traveller 
— filielter,  a  bed  and  table,  a  bath- 
room, and  a  servant  furnishing  food 
at  a  very  moderate  cost.  On  principal 
lines  of  thoroughfare  these  bungalows 
were  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15  miles 
apart,  so  that  it  was  ix)ssible  for  a 
traveller  to  make  his  journey  by 
marches  without  carrying  a  tent.  On 
some  less  frequented  roads  thev  were 
40  or  50  miles  apart,  adapted  to  a 
night's  run  in  a  palankiu. 

1853.— "D&k-bnngalowB  have  been  de- 
scribed by  some  Oriental  travellers  as  the 
*Inns  of  India.'    Playful  satirists  !"—Oair- 
jidd,  ii.  17. 

1866.— "The  Dawk  Bungalow;  or,  Is 
his  Appointment  Pucka  ?'^— By  G,  O. 
Tretflyan,  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  vol.  73, 
p.  215. 

1878.—"  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  value 
of  life  to  a  dak  bun^ow  fowl  must  be 
very  trifling." — In  my  Indian  Garden,  11. 

BUNGY,  s.  H.  bhatigl.  Tlie  name 
of  a  low  caste,  habituallv  employed  as 
sweepers,  ana  in  the  lowest  menial 
offices,  the  man  being  a  house  sweeper 
and  dog-boy,  [his  wife  an  Ayah]. 
Its  members  are  found  throughout 
Northern  and  Western  India,  and 
every  European  household  has  a 
servant  of  this  class.  Tlie  colloquial 
application  of  the  term  h\kx\f3^  \a  'sc^^v 
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servant-s  is  however  peculiar  to  Bomlwiv, 
[but  the  word  is  commonly  used  in 
the  N.W.P.  but  always  with  a 
contemptuous  significance].  In  the 
Bengal  Pry.  he  is  generally  called 
Mehtar  (q.v.),  and  by  politer  natives 
HalaMior  (see  HALALCOBEX  ^*  ^^ 
Madras  toil  (see  T0T7)  is  the  usual 
word ;  [in  W.  India  Dhtr  or  Dhef\. 
Wilson  suggests  that  the  caste  name 
may  be  derived  from  bhang  (see  BANG), 
ana  this  is  possible  enough,  as  the 
class  is  generally  given  to  strong  drink 
and  intoxicating  arugs. 

1826.— ''Tho  Kalpa  or  Skinnor,  and  the 
BQnghM,  or  Sweeper,  are  yet  one  step 
below  the  Dher:'—Tr.  Lit.  Sor.  Bombay ^ 
iii.  862. 

BUNOW,  s.  and  v.  H.  hando^  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  prejiaration,  fabrica- 
tion,* &c.,  but  properly  the  imperative 
of  handnd,  *  to  maKe,  prepare,  faoricate.' 
The  Anglo-Indian  wora  is  applied  to 
anything  fictitious  or  factitious,  *a 
cram,  a  shave,  a  sham ' ;  or,  as  a  verb, 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  like.  The 
following  lines  have  been  found  among 
old  papers  belonging  to  an  officer  who 
was  at  the  Court  of  the  Nawab  Sa'adat 
'Ali  at  Lucknow,  at  the  Iveginning  of 
the  last  century  : — 

'*  Young  Grant  and  Ford  the  other  day 

Would  fain  have  had  some  Sport, 
But  Hound  nor  Beadle  none  had  they, 

Nor  aught  of  Canine  aort. 
A  luckless  Parry  *  came  most  pat 

When  Ford— *  we've  Dogs  enow  ! 
Here  Maitre — Katm  avr  Doom  ko  KmU 

J\dd  !    Terrier  buxmow !  *  f 

*'  So  Saadut  with  the  like  design 

(I  mean,  to  form  a  Pack) 
To  ♦  •  *  *  *  t  gave  a  Feather  fine 

And  Red  Coat  to  his  Back  ; 
A  Persian  Sword  to  clog  his  side, 

And  Boots  Hussar  8ub-nyah,X 
Then  eyed  his  Handiwork  with  Pride, 

Crying  Meejir  myn  buxmajrah  !  !  !  "  § 

'*  Appointed  to  be  said  or  sung  in  all 
MoMjues,  Mutts,  Tuckeahs,  or  Eedgahs 
withm  the  Reserved  Dominions."  |1 

1853.— "You  will   sec  within  a  week   if 

•  /.«.  Pariah  dog. 

t  "  MehUr !  cut  liis  ears  and  tail,  quick ;  foibri- 
caU  a  Terrier  ! " 

t  All  new. 

§  '*  See,  /  have  fabrioaitd  a  Major  I" 

II  The  writer  of  these  lines  Is  believed  to  have 
been  Captain  Robert  Skirving,  of  Croys,  Galloway, 
a  brother  of  Archibald  Skirving,  a  Scotch  artist  of 
repute,  and  the  son  of  Archibald  Skirving,  of  East 
liOthian,  the  author  of  a  once  famous  ballad  on 
the  battle  of  PreHtonpans.  Captain  Skirving 
sorved  in  the  Bengal  army  from  about  1780  to 
1806,  and  died  about  1840. 


this  is  anything  niuro   than  u    banau." — 
Oakjield,  ii.  58. 

[1870.— "We  shall  he  satisfied  with  choos- 
ing for  illustration,  out  of  many,  one  kind 
of  Denowad  or  Dremred  evidence. "— Chevers^ 
Mfd,  Jvri^pmd.f  o6.] 

BUBDWAN,  n.p.  A  town  67  nu 
N.W.  of  Calcutta  —  Bardwdn,  but  in 
its  original  Skt.  fonti  VardharnanOy 
'thriviiiff,  prosperous,'  a  name  which 
we  find  in  Ftoleniy  (Barda7nana\ 
though  in  anoUier  part  of  India* 
Some  closer  approximation  to  the 
ancient  form  must  have  been  current 
till  the  middle  of  18th  centurv,  for 
Hoi  well,  writing  m  1766,  speaks  of 
"Bwrrfttwn,  the  principil  to\^Ti  of 
Bwrdomaan"  {HUt.  Events^  &c.,  1.  112  ; 
see  also  122,  125). 

BUBOHEB.  This  word  has  three 
distinct  applications. 

a.  8.  This  is  only  used  in  Ceylon. 
It  is  the  Dutch  word  burger,  *  citizen.* 
The  Dutch  admitted  people  of  mixt 
descent  to  a  kind  of  citizenship,  and 
these  people  were  distinguished  by 
this  name  from  pure  natives.  The 
word  now  indicates  any  persons  who- 
claim  to  be  of  partly  European  descent, 
and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  *  half- 
caste*  and  ^Eurasian*  in  India  Proper. 
[In  its  higher  sense  it  is  still  used  by 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.] 

1807. — "The  greater  part  of  them  were 
admitted  by  the  Dutch  to  all  the  privilegea 
of  citizens  under  the  denomination  of 
Burghen.  "—Corrf/n^,  ZV*-.  of  Ceylon. 

1877. — "About  60  years  ago  the  Burghers 
of  Ceylon  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  fiurasiana  of  India  at  the  present 
moment." — CalcuUa  Rrview^  cxvii.  180-1. 

b.  n.p  People  of  the  Nilgherry 
Hills,  properly  Badagasy  or  *  North- 
erners.'— See  under  BADEOA. 

C.  s.    A  rafter,  H.  bargd. 

BUBKUNDAUZE,  s.  An  armed 
retainer ;  an  armed  policeman,  or 
other  armed  unmounted  employe  of  a 
civil  department ;  from  Ar.-P.  hark- 
anddZy  'lightning-darter,'  a  w^ord  of 
the  same  class  as  jdn-hdZy  &c.  [Also 
see  BUXEEBY.] 

1726.— "2000  men  on  foot,  called  Bir- 
candet,  and  2000  pioneers  to  make  the 
rcMid,  called  Bi^ldfirs  (see  BIIJ)AB)." — 
VaUntijn,  iv.  Suratte,  276. 

1793. — "Capt.  Welsh  has  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Bengal  BerkendoBses  out  of 
Assam." — Comvnlluty  ii.  207. 
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T  paaH|iortii."^ 
In  SHm-Karr.  ii.  139. 

[1882.— "The  wholo  line  of  march  in 
guardod  id  eauh  procewion  by  bnrkhand- 
han  (mnti^hlock  men),  whii  fire  aiiigly,  at 
iatervnlx,  on  the  way."— J/n  Mfr  UiiMai 

BURMA,  B17BHAH  (with  BVB- 
HESE,  Ac.)  n.p.  The  luine  bv  which 
we  clesignate  the  ancient  kingdoiii  and 
nation  occupying  the  tentml  liaHin  of 
the  Irawadi  River.  "Briti.sh  Burma" 
is  coniitituted  of  the  ])r<ivini;ea  cnn- 
iiuered  from  that  kitigdnni  in  the 
iwo  ware  ot  1824-26  and  1862-63,  viz. 
(in  the  first)  Arakan,  Martaban,  Teuaa- 
Merini,  and  (in  the  Becond)  Pepi. 
[Upper  Biimia  and  the  Shan  States 
were  niinexed  after  the  third  war  of 

less.] 

The  name  is  taken  from  Mnui-m&, 
the  national  nniiie  of  the  Hiimiese 
[leople,  which  thrj  tlieiiiselveagenernlly 
pronnunee  iiam-mif,  unless  when  sjieak- 
ing  formally  and  emphatically.  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre  conHidew  that  thL- 
name  waa  in  all  pmluliility  adopted 
liy  the  Mongoloid  trilies  of  the  Upper 
Irawadi,  on  thni r  conversion  to  Buddh- 
ism by  niisHionarieij  from  Uungctic 
India,  and  is  identical  with  that 
(Bram-ma)  by  wliii'h  the  first  and 
holv  iiiliabitants  of  the  world  ar>- 
!.tyled  in  the  (Pali)  Buddhist  Scrip- 
turcH.  BTuKwa-daa  wa.'*  the  lenu 
ajiplied  la  the  coimtry  by  a  Siiiffhnlesi' 
monk  returning  thence  to  Ceylon,  in 
conversation  witli  one  of  the  prenent 
wrilttrs.  It  ia  however  the  view 
of  Bp.  Bigandet  aw\  of  Prof.  Forch- 
hainmer,  supported  by  coiujideTable 
arguments,  that  Mran,  Myan,  or  Mysn 
was  the  original  name  ot  the  Burmese 
I)eojjle,  ano  is  trai'caVile  in  the  names 
given  to  them  by  their  neighlraurs ; 
<,ij,  by  Chinese  ilien  (and  in  Marco 
Polo) ;  by  Kakhyens,  Myai  or  Mrmj 
by  Shiiiia,  Mdn;  by  S^w  Karens, 
fiayo;  by  Pgaw  Karens,  I'aydnj  bv 
Paloiings,  Pardn,  &c.*  Prof.  F.  con- 
siders that  Mran-nu?  (with  this  honu- 
rific  suffix)  does  not  date  -beyond  the 
14th  century.  [In  J.  R  A.  Sec.  (1894, 
p.  162  ttqq.),  Mr.  St  John  suggests 
that   the    word    Myamma    is    derived 
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from  Hiynii,  'swiff,'  and  ma,  'sliimg,' 
and  woH  taken  us  a  suubriiinet  by  £e 
people  at  some  early  date,  jierliajH  in 
the  time  of  Anawrahta,  a.d.  1160.] 

l.Ma.  — "Hnving  paHwd  ths  Kingdum  ot 
Bansals,  aloag  the  cotut  whioh  tumn  tu  the 
South,  there  in  another  Kinjidumof  Qentilea, 
caUed  Banna.  .  .  ,  Thor  fmiueatly  ire  mt 
war  with  tho  King  of  Pei^.  We  hntB  no 
further  infin-niation  reii)iecting  thia  country, 
because  it  haa  no  »hi]>ping."—  /Sarbuii,  181. 
ma."     Hee   iiuotalion   under 


[ia3S.~-"But  the  war  laated  on  and  the 
Bnunia  took  all  the  kingdom."— C'orrni, 
iii.  851.] 

1543.— "And  folk  ooiDinK  to  know  of  Uie 
aecrecy  with  wbich  the  forvo  was  being 
deapslched,  a  great  deidre  took  poMCMJoo 
of  all  to  know  whitber  the  Uuvemor  in- 
tended to  HDd  ao  large  an  armament, 
there  betn^  ao  Kumis  to  go  after,  and 
nothing  being  known  of  any  other  caoae 
why  Khipa  ihould  be  dotpntched  in  woret 
at  luch  a  time.  So  Buma  gentlemen  npoke 
iif  it  tu  the  Qovemur,  and  much  importuned 


conoealment  of  big  intentioni%  told  Cheni  that 
the  eipedition  was  going  to  Pegu  to  flght 
with  the  Bmnsi  who  hnd  taken  that 
Kingdom.  "-/Airf.  iv.  298. 

c.  1&45, — "  MoK  Iht  Kinff  afEmokaadn-- 
loot  thf  eon'iHOl  of  tku  tinjd-m  <tf  Sita 
(Siaro),  aad  i</  rliat  haji/fOtd  till  kit  arritvl' 
at  Ihf  Cits  of  OdiA."~F.  M.  I'lttla  [orig.J 


[1553 
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[163S.-"Hia  [King  of  Pegu'.)  (Juard 
cunsifltH  of  a  great  numlicr  of  Soiildiom, 
with  them  ctUled  Brahmana.  ia  kept  at 
the  second  Port."— J/iuu/c/s/u,  TrawU,  E.  T. 
ii.llS,] 

1680.  — "  ARTICLBS     of     COUHIHCE     to     bo 


1727. — "The  Dominions  of  Banna  are  at 
present  very  large,  ruaching  from  Moravi 
near  Tsutxcrrin.,  to  the  Province  of  ftmoit 
io  China."— A.  Hamilton,  ii.  i\. 


.  .  I  the  Pegueae  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  commerce :  even  in  Pegu  their 
numbora  are  100  to  1."— Letter  in  Dalrymple, 
0.  R.,  i.  8S.  Tho  writer  appears  deotoUH 
to  convey  by  his  unusual  spelling  some 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  name  oa  Va 
had  heard  it.     His  ^«^inwv-j  sk  Xo  ''^^n 
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predominance  of  Burmese  in  Pegu,  at  that 
date  even,  is  remarkable. 

[1763. — ' '  Bnrmah. "  See  quotation  under 
MUNNEEPORE. 

[1767.— "Bora^hmaffh."  See  quotation 
under  80NAPARANTA. 

[1782.— '*Bahxnans."  See  quotation  under 
GAUTAMA.] 

1793. — "Bormah  borders  on  Pegu  to  the 
north,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China." — RenKtlPa 
Memoir^  297. 

[1795. — '  *  Birman. "  See  quotation  under 
SHAN. 

[c.  1819. — "  In  fact  in  their  own  language, 
their  name  is  not  BuxmeM,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Portuguese,  but 
Biamma." — Sangermano,  36.] 

BUBBA-BEEBEE,  s.    H.  hari  hibl, 

*  Graude  dame.'  This  is  a  kind  of 
slang  word  applied  in  Anglo- Indian 
society  to  the  lady  who  claims  pre- 
cedence at  a  party.  [Nowadays  liart 
Mem  is  the  term  appbed  to  the  chief 
lady  in  a  Station.] 

1807.— "At  table  I  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  but  one  dish,  namely  the  Bnzro 
Bebee,  or  lady  of  the  highest  rank." — 
Jjord  MirUo  in  India,  29. 

1848.— ''The  ladies  carry  their  barrah- 
bibiBhip  into  the  steamers  when  they  ^o 
to  England.  .  .  .  My  friend  endeavoured  m 
vain  to  persuade  them  that  whatever  their 
social  importance  in  the  'City  of  Palaces,' 
they  would  be  but  small  folk  in  London." 
— dkoir  Choity  by  Vut-ounUju  Falkland,  i.  92. 

[BUBBA-Dnr,  s.     H.  bard-din,    A 

*  great  day,*  the  term  applied  by  natives 
to  a  great  festival  of  Europeans,  par- 
ticularly to  Christmas  Day> 

[1880.— "This  being  the  Bura  Din,  or 
great  day,  the  fact  of  an  animal  being  shot 
was  interpreted  bv  the  men  as  a  favourable 
augury ."—BaJl,  Jungle  Life,  279.] 

BXJBBA-KHANA,  s.  H.  hard 
khdna,  *big  dinner';  a  term  of  the 
same  character  as  the  two  last,  applied 
to  a  vast  and  solemn  entertainment. 

[1880.— "To  go  out  to  a  bnira  khana, 
or  big  dinner,  which  is  succeeded  in  the 
same  or  some  other  house  by  a  lai^er 
evening  party." — WiUon,  Abode  of  Snow^ 
51.] 

BUBBASAHIB.  H.ftartf,* great'; 
*the  great  Sahib  {pt  Master^'  a  term 
constantly  occurring,  whether  in  a 
family  to  distinguish  the  father  or 
the  elder  brother,  in  a  station  to  in- 
dicate the  Collector,  Commissioner, 
or  whatever  officer  may  be  the  recog- 
nised head  of  tlie  society,  or  in  a  depart- 


ment to  designate  the   head   of   that 
department,  local  or  remote. 

[1889. — "At  any  rate  a  few  of  the  great 
lords  and  ladies  (Bnira  Sahib  an<l  Burra 
Mem  Sahib)  did  speak  to  me  without  l)cin^ 
driven  to  it. ' — Lady  Dufferin^  34.] 

BUBBAMPOOTEB,  n.p.  Proi)erly 
(Skt.)  Brahnuiputra  ('the  son  of 
Brahma'),  the  great  river  Brahmyutr  oi' 
which  A^m  is  the  valley.  Rising  witli- 
in  100  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Ganges, 
these  rivers,  after  being  separated  l>y 
17  degrees  of  longitude,  join  l>efore 
entering  the  sea.  There  is  no  distinct 
recognition  of  this  great  river  by  tlu* 
ancients,  but  the  Lhardanes  or  (Hdanes^ 
of  Curtiua  and  Strabo,  descril)ed  as  a 
large  river  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
India,  abounding  in  dolphins  and 
crocodiles,  probably  represents  this 
river  under  one  of  its  Skt.  names, 
Hladini. 

1552. — Barros  does  not  mention  the  iianiu 
before  us,  but  the  Brahmaputra  seems  to  bo 
the  river  of  Caor,  which  traversing  the 
kingdom  so  called  (Oour)  and  that  of 
Ckxmotay,  and  that  of  Cirvt*  (see  SILHET), 
issues  above  ChatigOo  (see  CHITTAGK)NO). 
in  that  notable  arm  of  the  Ganges  which 
passes  through  the  island  of  Somagam. 

c.  1590. — "There  is  another  very  birge 
river  called  Berhumpntter,  which  runs  from 
Khatai  to  Coach  (see  COOCH  BEHAB)  and 
from  thence  through  Bazoohah  to  the  sea." 
—Ayeen  Akherry  (Gladwin)  ed.  1800,  ii.  6  ; 
[ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  l21]. 

1726. — "Out  of  the  same  mountains  we 
see  .  .  .  a  great  river  flowing  which  .  .  . 
divides  into  two  branches,  whereof  the 
easterly  one  on  account  of  its  size  is  called 
the  Great  Bazrempooter."— Va/^n^V/T?,  v. 
154. 

1753. — "Un  peu  au-dessous  de  Daka,  le 
Gauge  est  joint  par  une  ^rosse  riviere,  qui 
sort  de  la  frontiere  du  Tibet.  Le  nom  de 
Bramanpoutre  qu'on  lui  trouve  dans  qucl- 
ques  cartes  est  une  corruption  de  celui  de 
Bxahmapntren,  qui  dans  le  langage  du 
pays  signifie  tirant  son  origine  de  Brahma." 
— D'Anville,  Eclaircissemens,  62. 

1767. — "  Just  before  the  Ganges  falls  into 
ye  Bay  of  Bengali,  it  receives  the  Baram- 
putrey  or  Assam  River.  The  Assam  River 
IS  larger  than  the  Ganges  .  .  .  it  is  a  perfect 
Sea  of  fresh  Water  after  the  Junction  of  the 
two  Rivers.  .  .  ." — MS,  Letter  of  James 
Renndl,  d.  10th  March. 

1793.—".  .  .  till  the  year  1765,  the  Bur- 
raxnpooter,  as  a  capital  river,  was  unknown 
in  Europe.  On  tracing  this  river  in  1765, 
I  was  no  less  surprised  at  finding  it  rather 
larger  than  the  Ganges,  than  at  its  course 
previous  to  its  entering  Bengal.  ...  1  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Bmrampooter 
and  Sanpoo  were  one  and  the  same  river." 
— Rennnl,  M^mdr,  3rd  ed.  356. 
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BUBBEL,  8.  H.  hlumU;  Ovit  tio- 
hunij  Hod^n.  The  blue  wild  sheep 
of  the  Himalaya.  [lilanfordt  Mamm, 
499,  with  illustration.] 

BIJB8AUTEE,  s.  H.  handU,  from 
baradt,  *  the  Rains.' 

a.  The  word  pn)perly  is  applied  to 
a  disease  to  whicn  horses  are  liable  in 
the  rains,  pustular  eruptions  breaking 
out  on  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the 
l)ody. 

[1828.— **  That  Tory  extraordinary  diiiease, 
the  bnruitfcee."— Or.  impart,  Mag,y  reprint, 
1873,  i.  125. 

[1832.— ''Horses  are  subject  to  an  in- 
fectious disease,  which  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  Uie  rainy  season,  and  there- 
fore called  tnurhBaatie."— J/r«  Meer  Hauan 
Ah\  ii.  27.] 

b.  But  the  word  is  also  applied  to  a 

waterproof  cloak,   or  the  like.      (See 

BRANDY  COOBTEE.) 

1880. — "The  scenery  has  now  been 
arranged  for  the  second  part  of  the  Simla 
reason  .  .  .  and  the  appropriate  costume 
for  both  sexes  is  the  decorous  tnunatti." — 
IHoneer  Mail,  July  8. 

BUS,  adv.  P.-H.  has,  *  enough.' 
Used  commonly  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
jection: 'Enough!  Sum!  Ohe  jam  satis! 
Basta,  basta  !  ^  Few  Hindustani  words 
stick  closer  by  the  returned  Anglo- 
Indian.  The  Italian  expression,  though 
of  ol)8cure  etymology,  can  hardly  haw 
any  connection  with  bos.  But  in  uat» 
it  always  feels  like  a  mere  expansion 
of  it ! 

1853. — '"And  if  vou  pass,'  say  my  dear 
good-natured  friends,  *yoa  may  get  an 
appointment.  Bus !  (you  see  my  Hindo- 
Htanee  knowledge  already  carries  me  the 
length  of  that  emphatic  monosyllable). 
.  .  .'"—Oakjield,  2nd  ed.  i.  42. 

BXJSHIBE,  n.p.  The  i>rincipal 
modem  Persian  seaport  on  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  properly  Abushahr, 

1727.  —  "Bowchier  i»  also  a  Maritim 
Town.  ...  It  stands  on  an  Island,  and  ha» 
a  pretty  good  Trade." — A.  Hamilton ^  i.  90. 

BIJ8TEE,  8.  An  inhabited  quarter, 
a  village.  H.  basii,  from  Skt.  va«= 
*  dwell.  Many  years  ago  a  native  in 
Upper  India  said  to  a  European  assis- 
tant in  the  Canal  Department :  '*  You 
Feringis  talk  much  of  your  country 
and  its  power,  but  we  know  that  the 
whole  of  you  come  from  five  villages " 
{pdnch  basti).    The  word  is  applied 


ill  Cali'Utta  to  the  se]>(irate  groups  of 
huta  in  the  humbler  native  quarters, 
the  sanitary  state  of  which  has  often 
Ijeen  held  up  to  reproliation. 

[1889.^*' There  is  a  drearj  IniMtM  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  is  said  to  make  the 
most  of  any  cholera  that  may  be  going.'* — 
R.  Kipting,  Cit^  of  Drfo^/til  Sight,  54  J 

BUTLEB,  s.  In  the  Madras  and 
Bomliay  Presidencies  this  is  the  title 
usual Iv  applied  to  the  head-servant  of 
anv  English  or  miasi -English  house- 
hold. He  generally  makes  the  daily 
market,  lias  charge  of  domestic  stores, 
and  superintends  the  table.  As  his 
profession  is  one  which  affords  a  large 
scope  for  feathering  a  nest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  foreign  master,  it  is  often 
followed  at  Maaras  by  men  of  com- 
paratively good  caste.  (See  COH- 
SUMAH.) 

1616.— ''Yoeky  the  butler,  being  sick, 
asked  ly<^nse  to  goe  to  his  howse  to  take 
phisick."— C*tid(:«,  i.  135. 

1689.—'*.  .  .  the  Bntlen  are  enjoin'd  to 
take  an  account  of  the  Place  each  Niffht, 
before  they  depart  home,  that  they  (the 
Peons)  might  be  examin'd  before  they  stir, 
if  ought  be  wanting." — Oringtony  393. 

1782.— "Wanted  a  Person  to  act  as 
Steward  or  Bntler  in  a  (rentleman's  House, 
he  must  und^Mand  Jlairdrtssing.'* — India 
UazetU,  March  2. 

1789. — **No  person  considers  himself  as 
comfortably  accommodated  without  enter- 
taining a  hufiosh  at  4  pagodius  i)er  month, 
a  Bnuer  at  3,  a  Peon  at  2,  a  Cook  at  3,  u 
Compradore  at  2,  and  kitchen  boy  at  1 
pagoda." — Munro's  SamUirt  of  Oprndums, 

1873.— "Glancing  round,  my  eye  fell  on 
the  pantry  department  .  .  .  and  the  baUer 
trimming  the  reading  lamps." — Camp  Liff- 
in  Indiuj  Frattr'*  -V«</m  June,  696. 

1879. — **.  .  .  the  moment  when  it  occurred 
to  him  (Le,  the  Nyoung-young  Prince  of 
Burma)  that  he  ought  really  to  assume  the 
guise  of  a  Madras  Imtler,  and  be  off  to  the 
Residency,  was  the  happiest  inspiration  of 
his  life."— ^V/«iM/arrf,  July  11. 

BUTLEE-ENQLISH.  The  broken 
English  spoken  bv  native  servants  in 
the  Madnis  Presiaency  ;  which  is  not 
very  much  better  than  the  Pigeon- 
Thigliali  of  China.  It  is  a  singular 
dialect ;  the  present  ]>articiple  {e,g.) 
being  used  for  the  future  indicative, 
and  the  preterite  indicative  being 
formed   bv   'done*;    thus  I  idling^ 

'I   will  t^ll * ;    /  dofw  trft       "  " 
told ' ;  done  ctmu^ 
Peculiax  xiv^&iv\\v^ 
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words  ;  thus  family  =  *  wife.'  The 
oddest  characteristic  about  this  jargon 
is  (or  was)  that  masters  used  it  in 
speaking  to  their  servants  as  well  as 
servants  to  their  masters. 

BUXEE,  s.  A  military  paymaster  ; 
H.  haJduhl,  This  is  a  word  of  complex 
and  curious  histor}\ 

In  origin  it  is  believed  to  l)e  the 
Mongol  or  Turki  corruption  of  the 
Skt  hhUahtL,  *a  l)^;gar,  and  thence 
a  Buddhist  or  religious  mendicant  or 
member  of  the  ascetic  order,  iMund  bv 
his  discipline  to  obtain  his  daily  fooa 
by  begging.*  Bakski  \i*as  the  word 
commonly  applied  by  the  Tartars  of 
the  host  of  Chingiz  and  his  successors, 
and  after  them  l)y  the  Persian  ^Titers 
of  the  Mongol  era,  to  the  regular 
Buddhist  clergy  ;  and  thus  the  word 
appears  under  various  forms  in  the 
works  of  medieval  European  writers 
from  whom  exani]>les  are  quoted  l>elow. 
Many  of  the  class  came  to  Persia  and 
the  west  with  Hulaku  and  with  Batu 
Khan  ;  and  ;is  the  writers  in  the  Tartar 
camps  were  j)rol>ably  found  chiefly 
amone  the  hakskis^  the  word  underwent 
exactly  the  same  transfer  of  meaning 
as  our  cl€rk^  and  came  to  sign  if  v  a 
lUeratu*^  scrilHS  or  secretary.  Tlius 
in  the  Latino- Perso-Turkish  voca- 
bulary, which  l)elonged  to  Petrarch 
and  is  preserved  at  Venice,  the  word 
seriba  is  rendered  in  Conmnian,  i.e. 
thie  then  Turkish  of  the  Crimea,  as 
Baad.  The  change  of  meaning  did  not 
stop  here. 

Abu'l-Fa^l  in  hi.**  account  of  Kashmir 
(in  the  Ain^  [ed.  JarMU  iii.  212])  re- 
calls the  fact  t  hat  hakhshi  was  the  title 
given  by  the  learned  among  Persian 
and  Ambic  writei-s  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  whom  the  Tibetans  styled  Ulmds. 
But  in  the  time  of  Bal)er,  say  circa 
l&OO,  among  the  Mongols  the  word 
had  come  to  nie^in  surgeon  y  a  change 
analogous  ag:iin,  in  some  nie;isure^  to  our 
collo()uial  use  of  doctor.  The  niodern 
^fongols,  according  to  Pallas,  use  the 
word  in  the  sense,  of  *  Teacher,'  and 
apply  it  to  the  most  venerable  nr 
learnt'd  priest  of  a  cuninninity.    Among 

•  In  a  not**  with  uliich  wt*  witi;  favonnHl  liy  tho 
late  Prof.  Anton  fk-hit-fner,  he  expiviwtHl  doiibtK 
wht^thnr  the  Hak$hi  of  th«  TibeUiiis  anil  Mongols 
wan  not  of  early  Intnxlnction  thron^h  tho  Uigwrs 
fnjm  someoUier  corrni)twi  Sannkrit  wonl,  or  even 
of  jint'-Uuhlhihtio  derivation  fnjni  an  Irain'an 
mmrce.  We  do  not  find  the  wonl  In  .Ini'M'hkc  s 
Tibetan  hictionarx. 


the  Kirghiz  Kazzaks,  who  ]>rofesM 
Mahommedanism,  it  has  come  to  War 
the  character  which  Marco  Polo  mon* 
or  less  associates  with  it,  and  means  a 
mere  conjurer  or  medicine-man  ;  whilst 
in  Western  Turkestan  it  signifies  a 
*Bard'  or  *Minstrtil.'  [Vambery  in 
his  Sketches  of  Ceidral  Ami  (p.  81) 
speaks  of  a  liakhski  as  a  trouUidour.] 

By  a  further  tniiLsfer  of  meaning, 
of  which  all  the  steps  are  not  clear,  in 
another  direction,  under  the  Moham- 
medan £mperors  of  India  the  word 
bdkhshx  was  applied  to  an  oflicer  high 
in  military  administration,  whos^* 
office  is  sometimes  rendered  '  Master 
of  the  Horse'  (of  horse,  it  is  to  Ik* 
remembered,  the  whole  sul>stance  of 
the  army  consisted),  but  whose  duties 
sometimes,  if  not  liabituallv,  em- 
braced those  of  Payma8ter-(ieneral, 
as  well  as,  in  a  manner,  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or  (^ief  of  the  Start*. 
[Mr.  Inine,  who  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  K'lkhshi  under  the. 
latter  Moguls  (/.  R.  A.  Soc.,  July 
1896,  p.  539  seqq.\  ])refers  to  call  him 
Adjutant-General.]  More  properly  j)er- 
haps  this  was  the  ]X)sition  of  the  Mir 
Bakhnhlj  who  had  other  hakhsliU  und<M* 
him.  ikikhhU  in  military  command 
continued  in  the  armies  of  the  Mab- 
rattas,  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  of  other 
native  powers.  But  l)oth  the  Persian 
spelling  and  the  nujdern  connection  of 
tne  title  with  pny  indicate  a  prolwibility 
that  some  confusion  of  asso<'iation  had 
arisen  l)etween  the  old  Tartar  title  antl 
the  P.  bikhsk,  *  i)ort  ion,' 6a/:Ax/iMf//n,  *to 
give,'  bakJuihWt^  *j>ayment.'  In  the 
earlv  days  of  the  Council  of  Fort 
William  Ve  find  the  title  Buzee  ap- 
plied to  a  Euroj>ean  Ci\il  officer, 
through  whom  pjiyments  were  made 
(see  Long  and  Sfton- Karr^  ]>assiin). 
This  is  obsfjlete,  but  the  word  is  still 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  Army  the  recog- 
nised designation  of  a  PaijinasUr. 

This  is  the  l)est  known  existint;  us** 
of  the  worfl.  But  under  some  Native 
Governments  it  is  still  tlie  dej^ignati»m 
of  a  high  officer  of  state.  And  accord- 
ing to  tile  t^alrutta  (Hosjuiry  it  lias  been 
used  in  the  N.W.P.  for  *a  collector 
of  a  h(>us«*  tax'  (?)  and  the  like;  in 
Bengal  for  *a  suj>erinteii(lent  of  ])eon.s'  ; 
in  Mysore  for  *a  treasurer,'  &c.  [In 
the  N.W.P.  the  JiukfiM^  ]K)f)iilarlv 
know?!  to  natives  as  '  /liil-Ju^lii  Tlkhta^'' 
*Tax  Pwiklisbi,"  i<  the  ]nT>on  in  charge 
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of  one  of  the  uiinur  towns  which  are 
not  under  a  Munici{>al  Board,  but  are 
managed  by  a  Panch,  or  liody  of  asses- 
sors, who  raise  the  income  needed  for 
watch  and  ward  and  conservancy  by 
means  of  a  graduated  house  assess- 
ment.] See  an  interestiiig  note  on 
this  word  in  Quatremire^  U.  de$  Men- 
aoUj  184  Mqq,;  also  see  Marco  Poloj 
Bk.  i.  ch.  61,  note. 

1288. — "There  w  another  marvel  jwr- 
formed  by  thoee  Baosi,,of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  as  knowing  m>  manv  enchant- 
ments. .  .  ." — Marco  Paloy  fik.  1.  ch.  61. 

c.  1300.— "Although  there  are  many 
•R^ir>y«i«|«  Chinese,  Indian  and  others, 
those  of  'Hbet  are  most  esteemed." — Rash  id- 
wdditi,  quoted  by  D'OKuoh^  ii.  370. 

0.  1300.— "Et  sciendum,  quod  Tartar 
quosdam  homines  HUi>er  omnoH  de  mundo 
honorant:  bozitas,  scilicet  quosdam  ponti- 
ficesydolorum."— y^uvi/r/ta  de  MoniecrviM^  in 
PertgrinaUnrfit^  IV.  p.  117. 

c  1808. — "  ToiVa  yiip  Kovr^wa^it  iwa- 

tQv  UpofJudytoPy  Todvoiia  roDro  ^(eXXi^W^ercu. " 
— Chorg,  PaehymertM  de  Aitdnmxco  P<Uae»- 
loffo,  Lxb.  vii.  The  last  }Nirt  of  the  name  of 
tms  KubdmpajciSf  'the  Hrst  of  the  sacred 
magi,'  appears  to  l>e  Bakhshi;  the  whole 
perhaps  to  be  /TA/^/ri -Bakhshi,  or  KichiH' 
Bakhshi, 

c  1340.— "The  Kingn  of  this  country 
sprung  from  Jinghiz  Khnn  .  .  .  followed 
exactly  the  muah  ^or  lawn)  of  that  iVinco 
and  the  dogmas  received  in  his  family,  which 
consisted  in  revering  tho  nun,  and  conform- 
ing in  all  thingH  to  tho  a<ivice  of  tho 
Bakshis."— 'S:UA<]6"</^I;(,  in  Nut,  et  Kxtr. 
xiii.  237. 

1420. — "  In  thii*  city  of  Kamcheu  there  ia 
an  idol  temple  TiOO  cu)>its  H(]uare.  In  tho 
middle  is  an  idol  lying  at  length,  which 
measures  50  pacen.  .  .  .  Behind  this  image 
.  .  .  figures  of  Bakshis  as  lar^e  as  life.  .  .  .*' 
— iihak  RuktCf  Miitston  to  China,  in  CatAaff, 
i:  cciii. 

1616. — "Thou  I  moved  him  f»jr  his  favor 
for  an  Engli*h  Factor}'  to  Ik)  HcMidcnt  in  the 
Towne,  which  hee  willinglv  granted,  and 
gave  present  order  to  tho  6uzy,  to  draw  a 
Firma  both  for  thoir  coniming  vp,  and  for 
their  residence."—  Sir  T.  liite,  in  pHrchany 
i.  541;[Hak.  Soc.  i.  <)3.] 

c.  1660.—".  .  .  ol»ligo<i  mo  to  take  a 
Salary  from  the  Wnnid  Mtf(j(d  in  the  quality 
of  a  Phiflitian.  and  a  little  after  from 
Daneehmend-Kan^  the  most  knowing  man 
of  AgiUf  who  had  l)ccn  Bakchis,  or  Great 
Master  of  the  Hor«o.'*  — /i^miVr,  K.T.  p.  2  ; 
fed.  dmstaJtd^y  p.  4]. 

1701.— "Tho  friendship  of  tho  Buxie  is 
not  so  much  desired  for  the  {K)8t  he  in  now 
in,  but  that  he  is  of  a  very  gcMjd  family,  and 
has  many  relations  near  the  King." — In 
WheetfT,  1.  378. 

1706-7. — "So    tho   Kmporor  npjKunted  a 


nobleman  to  act  as  tho  bakibi  of  K^ra 
Bakhsh,  and  to  him  he  intrusted  the  Prince, 
with  instructions  to  take  care  of  him.  The 
bakihi  was  Sultan  Hasan,  otherwise  called 
Mir  Malang."— yA>ifjon*«  Ellioi,  vii.  385. 

1711.— "To  his  Excellency  Zulflkar  Khan 
Bahadur,     Nurzerat    Hinff    {Naarat-Jamg  ^ 
Backihee  of  the  whole  Empire."— M<iaavM 
of  a  LfUrr  from  PreBidmt  and  Council  of 
Fori  St,  George,  in  Wheeler,  ii.  160. 

1712.— "Chan  Dhiehaan  .  .  .  first  Baksi 
general,  or  Muster- Master  of  the  horsemen." 

—  Vaientijn^  iv.  (Suratte),  295. 

1753.— "The  Biuny  acquaints  the  Board 
he  has  been  using  his  endeavours  to  get 
sundry  artificers  for  the  Negrais."— In  Long, 
43. 

1756.— Barth.  Plaisted  represents  the  bad 
treatment  he  had  met  with  for  "strictly 
adhering  to  his  duty  during  the  Bnzy-ship  of 
Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Kempe " ;  and  "  tho 
abuses  in  the  {Kiet  of  Buxj."— Letter  to  tke 
Hon,  the.  Court  of  Directors,  <£rc.,  p.  3. 

1763.— "The  blUOT  or  general  of  the 
army,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  closed 
the  procession." — Ormr,  i.  28  (reprint). 

1766.— "The Bnxey  lays  Iwfore  the  Board 
an  account  of  charges  incurred  in  the  Buzey 
Coonah  .  .  .  for  the  relief  of  people  save<l 
from  the  FiUmoutk," — Ft.  William,  Con*., 
Jjimg,  457. 

1793.— "The  bokshty  allowed  it  would 
be  prudent  in  the  Sultan  not  to  hazard  the 
event." — Uirom,  60. 

1804.—"  A  buekihee  and  a  body  of  horse 
belonging  to  this  san>o  man  were  opposed  .to 
me  in  the  action  of  the  5th  ;  whom  1  daresay 
that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
shortly  at  the  Peshwah's  durbiir." — Wel- 
lington, iii.  80. 

1811. — "llioro  apt>ear  to  have  l)eon  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  BoktshiM  (in  I'ipiKX)  s 
service).  Tho  Bnktshies  of  Kushoons  were 
a  sort  of  coniniiHsarios  and  paymasters,  and 
were  sulxirdinate  to  tho  »ipahdAr,  if  not  to 
tho  KosAiad&r,  or  commandant  of  a  battalion, 
llio  Maar  Boktshy,  however,  took  ntnk  of 
the  Sipahdilr.  ThoBuktshiei  of  tho  /Ckaham 
and  Jjnihe  wore,  I  l)oliove,  tho  superior 
officers  of  those  corps  resiKJctively." — Note 
to  TipiHHi'M  Jjetters,  165. 

1823.—"  In  tho  Mahratta  armies  tho 
prince  i»  deemed  tho  Sirdar  or  Commander  ; 
next  to  him  in  tho  Bukshee  or  Paymtister, 
who  is  voHtcd  with  tho  princiital  charge  and 
resix>nsibility,  and  is  considorod  occoimtable 
for  all  military  ox jHJiiHOs  and  disbursements." 

—  Malcolm,  Cmtral  India,  i.  534. 

1827.— "Doubt  it  not — the  soldiers  of  the 
Boegum  Mootoe  Mahul  .  .  .  are  loss  hers 
than  mine.  I  am  myself  the  Bukshee  .  .  . 
and  her  Sinlars  are  at  my  devotion." — 
Walter  Scutt,  The  Suryt^ons  Ikiughter,  ch.  xii. 

1861. — "To  the  IwHt  of  my  memory  he  was 
accused  of  having  done  his  best  to  urge  the 
people  of  Dhar  to  rise  against  our  (Govern- 
ment, and  sovonil  of  the  witnesses  do{x>sed 
to  this  effect ;  amongst  them  the  BukshL"— 
Mnno.  OH  Dhar,  by  Mujov  A{cMxlV.V.<\\. 
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1874. — *'  Before  the  depositions  were  taken 
down,  the  ^omasta  of  the  planter  drew  aside 
the  Bftk^m,  who  is  a  pouoe-officer  next  to 
the  darog^." — Oovinda  SamanitL,  ii.  235. 

BUXEBBY,  s.  A  matchlock  uian  ; 
apparently  used  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  Burkondanze  (q.v.)  now  ob- 
solete. We  have  not  found  this  term 
excepting  in  documents  pertaining  to 
the  middle  decades  of  18th  century  in 
Beneal ;  [but  see  references  supplied 
by  Xlr.  Irvine  below;]  nor  have  we 
found  any  satisfactory  etymology. 
Jiuxo  is  in  Port,  a  gun-barrel  (Germ. 
Buchse) ;  which  suggests  some  possible 
word  huxeiro.  There  is  however  none 
such  in  Bluteau,  who  has,  on  the  other 
liand,  ^^Butgeros,  an  Indian  term, 
artillerv-men,  &c.,'*  and  quotes  from 
Hid.  Orient  iii.  7:  ^^Butyeri  sunt  hi 
qui  quinque  tormentis  praeficiuntur." 
This  does  not  throw  much  light. 
Bajjjar,  '  thunderl>olt,'  may  have  ffiven 
vogue  to  a  word  in  analogy  to  F.Oart- 
anadz,  *•  lightning-darter,'  but  we  find  no 
such  word.  As  an  additional  conjec- 
ture, however,  we  may  suggest  Baksdris, 
from  the  possible  circumstance  that 
such  men  were  recruited  in  the 
country  about  Baksdr  (Btucar),  i.e.  the 
Shdhdbdd  district,  which  up  to  1857 
was  a  great  recruiting  ground  for 
sepoys.  [There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  last  suggestion  gives  the  correct 
origin  of  the  word.  Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton^ Eastern  India^  i.  471,  describes  the 
large  number  of  men  who  joined  the 
native  army  from  this  part  of  the 
country.] 

[1690. — The  Mogul  array  was  divided  into 
three  classes — Suwdrdn^  or  mounted  men ; 
Toj}khdnah^  artillery  ;  A  hshdnij  infantry  and 
artificors. 

['*  AhsMiii — BaivdHqchl-i-jangl — BakaaH- 
yiui  ica  Bunddah  Ahshdm^  i.e.  regular 
matchlock -men,  BakaaxivahB  and  Bunde- 
lahs. "  —  Dastiir  -  ul  -  'amal,  written  about 
1690-1 ;  B.  Musrum  M.%  Xo.  1641,  fol. 
586.] 

1748. — "Ordered  the  Zemindars  to  send 
Blixerries  to  clear  the  boats  and  bring  them 
up  as  Prisoners." — 1>^.  Witliam  Cons.^  April, 
in  Ixmgy  p.  6. 

„  *'We  received  a  letter  from  .  .  . 
Council  at  Cossimbazar  .  .  .  advising  of 
their  having  sent  Ensign  McKion  with  all 
the  Military  that  were  able  to  travel,  150 
buxexries,  4  field  pieces,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  to  Cutway." — Ibid.  p.  1. 

1749. — "Having  frequent  reports  of  several 
straggling  parties  of  this  banditti  plundering 
ulx)ut  this  place,  we  on  the  2d  November 
ordered    the    Zemindars    to  entertain    one 


hundred  Irazeiies  and  fifty  pike-men  over 
and  above  what  were  then  in  pay  for  the 
protection  of  the  outskirts  of  your  Honor'a 
town:'— Letter  to  Court,  Jan.  13,  Ibid.  p.  21. 

1755. — "Agreed,  we  despatch  Lieutenant 
John  Harding  of  a  command  of  soldiers  25 
BuxariM  in  order  to  clear  these  boats  if 
stopped  in  their  way  to  this  place." — Ibid. 
55. 

„  "  In  an  account  for  this  year  wa 
find  among  charges  on  behalf  of  William 
Wallis,  Elsq.,  Cliief  at  Cossimbazar: 

Ks. 
"  *  4  BnxeriM  ...    20  (year)  .  240.' " 
MS.  Record*  in  India  Office. 

1761.— "The  5th  they  made  their  last 
effort  with  all  the  Se])oys  and  Bnxexries 
they  could  assemble." — In  /xmy,  254. 

„  "  The  number  of  Bnxexri^  or 
matchlockmen  was  therefore  augmented  to 
1500."— Orm«  (reprint),  ii.  59. 

,,  "In  a  few  minutes  they  killed  6 
bvurarries." — lUd.  65  ;  see  also  279. 

1772.  —  "  BnckBerrias.  Foot  soldiers 
whose  common  arms  are  only  sword  and 
target." — Oloemry  in  (rrose's  Voyage^  2nd 
ed.  [This  is  copied,  as  Mr.  Irvine  shows, 
from  the  Glossary  of  17-57  prefixed  to  ^n 
Address  to  the  Proprieti/rs  of  K.  I.  Stock,  in 
HolwelCs  Indian  TracU,  3rd  ed.,  1779.] 

1788. — "Buxerries — Foot  soldiers,  whose 
common  arms  are  swords  and  targets  or 
spears." — Indian  Vooalulart/  (Stockdale's). 

1850.— "Another  jwint  to  which  Olive 
turned  his  attention  .  .  .  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  efficient  native  regular  force.  .  .  . 
Hitherto  the  native  troops  employed  at 
Calcutta  .  .  .  designated  Bnxarries  were 
nothing  more  than  Burhinddz,  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  usual  native  manner." — 
Broome,  Hijtt.  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  i.  92. 

BYDE,  or  BEDE  HOBSE,  s.    A 

note  by  Kirkpatrick  to  the  passage 
below  Jrom  Tijrpoo^s  Letters  says  Byde 
Hcyrse  are  "the  same  as  Pinddrehs^ 
Looties,  and  Kuzzdks'^  (see  PINDABBY» 
LOOTY,  COSSACK).  In  the  Life  of 
Hyder  Ali  by  Hussain  'Ali  Khan 
Kirmani,  tr.  W  Miles,  we  read  that 
Ryder's  Kuzzaks  were  under  the 
command  of  "Ghazi  Khan  Bede." 
But  whether  this  leader  was  so 
called  from  leading  the  "  Bede  "  Horse, 
or  gave  his  name  to  them,  does  not 
appear.  Miles  has  tlie  highly  intelli- 
gent note :  *  Bede  is  another  name  for 
(Kuzzak) :  Kirkpatrick  supposed  the 
word  Bede  meant  infantry,  which,  I 
believe,  it  does  not'  (p.  36).  The 
quotation  from  the  Life  of  Tippoo 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  name 
of  a  caste.  And  we  find  in  Sherring'& 
Indian  Tribes  and  Castes,  among  those 
of  Mysore,  mention  of  the  Bedar  as  a 
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triljo,  prolwibly  of  huntsnieii,  <iark, 
tall,  and  warlike.  Fonnerlv  iiianv 
were  employed  a.s  soldiers,  and  served 
in  Hyder's  wan*  (iii.  153  ;  see  also  the 
same  tribe  in  the  S.  Mahratta  country, 
ii.  321).  Assuming  -ar  to  be  a  plural  | 
sign,  we  have  here  probably  the  ■ 
'^  Bedes "  who  gave  their  name  to  | 
these  plundering  horse.  The  Bedar 
are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  predatorj* 
classes  of  the  i)eninsula,  along  with 
Marawars,  Kallars,  Ramusis  (see 
BAMOOBTX  &c.,  in  Sir  Walter  Elliot's 
jMiper  (/.  Ethnol.  Soc.^  1869,  N.S.  pp. 
112-13).  But  more  will  l>e  found 
regarding  them  in  a  paper  by  the 
late  Qen.  Briggs,  the  translator  of 
Kerishta's  Hist.  (/.  K.  A.  Soc,  xiii.). 
Besides  Bedar,  Bednor  (or  Nagar^  in 
Mysore  seems  to  take  its  name  from 
this  tril)e.     [See  Rice,  Mysore,  i.  265.] 

1758.—"  .  .  .  Tho  Chivalry  of  the  Rao  .  .  . 
rocoivcd  such  a  defeat  from  Hydur's  BedM 
or  Kuzzakfl  that  they  fled  and  never  looked 
tiohind  them  until  they  arrived  at  Goori 
Bunda.T."—JIi8t,  of  Ilydur  yail\  p.  120. 

1785.— "Byde  Hone,  out  of  employ,  have 
committed  great  excei»e8  and  depredations 
in  the  Sircar's  doroinion8.'* — Letters  of  Tippoo 
Stt/fan^  6. 

1802.— "The  Kakur  and  Chapao  horse 
.  .  .  (Althoufirh  thoHe  are  inchided  in  the 
Bede  tribe,  they  carry  off  the  palm  even 
from  them  in  the  artu  of  robbery)  .  .  .  " — 
Jf.  ofTipa,  by  Hutaeiii  'All  Khan  KirmAni^ 
tr.  by  Milef),  p.  76. 

fBYLEE,  8.  A  small  two-wheeled 
vehicle  drawn  by  two  oxen.  H.  hahal, 
htrhll,  baili,  whicli  has  no  connection, 
jvs  is  generally  supposed,  with  hail, 
*  an  ox ' ;  but  is  derived  from  the 
Skt.  vah,  *  to  carry.'  Tlie  bylee  is  used 
<mly  for  passengers,  and  a  larger  and 
more  imposing  vehicle  of  the  same 
class  is  tiie  But.  There  is  a  good 
drawing  of  a  Panjab  bylee  in  KipUng^s 
Beast  and  Man  (p.  117);  also  see  the 
note  on  the  quotation  from  Forbes 
under  HACKERY. 

[1841.— "A  native  bylee  will  usually  pro- 
<luce,  in  p^old  and  silver  of  grotit  purity,  t«n  ! 
times  the  weight  of  precious  metals  to  be 
obtained  from  a  general  officer's  e«]uipage." 
-Society  in  Indian  i.  16*2. 

[1854. — "  Most  of  the  party  .  .  .  were  in  a 
Itarouch,  but  the  rich  man  himself  [one  of 
tho  Muttra  Seths]  still  adheres  to  the  primi- 
tive conveyance  of  a  bylis,  a  thing  like  a 
footboard  on  two  wheels,  generally  drawn 
by  two  oxen,  but  in  which  he  drives  a 
splendid  f»air  of  white  horses,  sitting  cross- 
legged  the  while  ! " — Mrs  Mackenzif^  Life 
in  thf.  Mission  J  &c.,  ii.  205.] 
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CABATA,  s.  Tliis  word,  though 
of  Asiatic  origin,  was  perhaps  intro- 
duced into  India  by  the  Portuguese, 
whose  writers  of  the  16th  century 
apj>ly  it  to  the  surcoat  or  long  tunic 
of  muslin,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
common  native  garments  of  the  better 
classes  in  India.  The  word  seems  to* 
l)e  one  of  those  which  the  Portuguese 
had  received  in  older  times  from  the 
Arabic  (tabd,  *a  vesture').  From 
Dozv's  renmrks  this  would  seem  in 
Barbary  to  take  the  form  kabdya. 
Whether  from  Arabic  or  from  Portu- 
^lese,  the  word  lias  been  introduced 
into  the  Mala^  countries,  and  is  in 
common  use  in  Java  for  the  light 
cotton  surcoat  worn  by  Europeans, 
lK)th  ladiei}  and  gentlemen,  in  dis- 
habille. The  word  is  not  now  used  in 
India  Proper,  unless  by  the  Portuguese. 
But  it  has  become  familiar  in  Dutch, 
from  ita  use  in  Java.  [Mr.  Gray,  in 
his  notes  to  Pyrard  (i.  372),  thinks 
that  the  word  was  introduced  before 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
remarks  that  kabaya  in  C^eylon  means 
a  coat  or  jacket  worn  by  a  European 
or  native.] 

c.  1540. — "There  was  in  her  an  Embas- 
sador who  had  brought  Uidtdran  ridalcuiT 
a  very  rich  Cabasra  .  .  .  which  he  would 
not  accept  of,  for  that  thereby  he  would 
not  acknowledge  himself  subject  to  the 
Turk."— Co^an'»  Pinin,  pp.  10-11. 

1552. — ".  .  .  he  ordered  him  then  to 
Itestow  a  cabaya." — Cattanheda^  iv.  488. 
See  also  Stanley's  Correal  132. 

1554. — "And  moreover  there  are  givea 
to  these  Kin^  (Malabar  Rajas)  when  thev 
come  to  receive  these  allowances,  to  each 
of  them  a  cabaya  of  silk,  or  of  scarlet,  of 
4  cubits,  and  a  cap  or  two,  and  two  sheath- 
knives."— «S.  Botelho,  Tombo,  26. 

1572.— 
"  Luzem  da  fina  purpura  as  cabayas, 
Lustram  os  pannos  da  tecida  seda." 

CainHeiy  ii.  93. 

"  Cabasra  de  damasco  rico  e  dino 
Da  Tyria  cor,  ontre  elles  estimada." 

/Wrf.  95. 

In  these  two  passages  Burton  translates 
caftan, 

1585. — "The  King  is  apparelled  with  a 
Cable  made  like  a  shirt  tied  with  strings 
on  one  side." — R.  Fitch^  in  IlakL^  ii.  386. 

1598. — "They  wear  sometimes  when  they 
go  abroad  a  thinne  cotton  linnen  gowne 
called  Cabala.  .  .  ,"—LinschoUny  70 ;  [.Hak. 
Soc.  i.  247]. 
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c.  1610. — *'Cette  jaquette  ou  soutane, 
<{Xk'i\B  appellent  Liboise  (P.  ItbdSj  *  clothing  ) 
ou  CabasTB,  est  de  toile  de  Cotton  fort 
fine  et  blanche,  qui  leur  va  jusqu'aux 
talons." — Pyrard  de  Larxdj  i.  265 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  372]. 

[1614.— "The  white  Cabas  which  you 
have  with  you  at  Bantam  would  sell  here." 
— Foster,  Letters,  ii.  44.] 

1645. — "  Vne  Cabaye  qui  est  vne  sorte  de 
Testement  oomme  vne  larve  soutane  couverte 
par  le  devant,  ^  manches  fort  laises." — 
Cardim,  Jtel.  de  la  Prov,  du  Japan,  56. 

1689. — "It  is  a  distinction  between  the 
Moors  and  Bannians,  the  Moors  tie  their 
Caba'i  always  on  the  Right  side,  and  the 
Bannians  on  the  left.  .  .  ." — (hington,  314. 
This  distinction  is  still  true. 

1860. — "I  afterwards  understood  that 
the  dress  they  were  wearing  was  a  sort 
of  native  garment,  which  there  in  the 
country  they  call  sarong  or  kabaai,  but 
I  found  it  very  unbecoming.'*  —  Max 
Havelaar,  43.  [There  is  some  mistake 
here,  sarong  and  Kabaya  are  quite 
different.] 

1878.— "Over  all  this  is  worn  (by  Malay 
women)  a  long  loose  dressing-gown  style  of 
garment  called  the  kaba^  This  robe 
ndls  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  ij> 
fastened  down  the  front  with  circular 
brooches." — McNair,  Perak,  &c.,  151. 

OABOB,  8.  Ar.-H.  kahdh.  T\m 
word  is  used  in  Anglo-Indian  house- 
holds geiierically  for  roast  meat.  [It 
usually  follows  the  nanie  of  the  dish, 
e.g,  murghl  kahdh,  'roast  fowl'.]  But 
specilically  it  is  applied  to  the  dish 
described  in  the  quotations  from  Fryer 
and  O^ington. 

c.  1580. — "Altero  modo  .  .  .  ipsam 
^camem)  in  parva  frustra  dissectam,  et 
Teruculis  fenreis  acuum  roodo  infixam, 
super  crates  ferreas  igne  supposito  positam 
torrefaciunt,  quam  sucoo  limonum  aspersam 
avid^  esitant.'  — I*rosper  Afpimts,  Pt.  i.  229. 

1673. — "Cabob  is  Kostmeat  on  Skewers, 
cut  in  little  round  pieces  no  bigger  than  a 
Sixpence,  and  Ginger  and  Garlick  put 
between  each." — Fryer,  404. 

1689.— "Cabob,  that  is  Beef  or  Mutton 
cut  in  small  pieces,  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  dipt  with  Oil  and  Garlick,  which  . 
have  been  mixt  together  in  a  dish,  and  then 
roasted  on  a  Spit,  with  sweet  Herbs  put 
between  and  stuff  in  them,  and  basted  with 
Oil  and  Garlick  all  the  while." — Ovingtf.m, 
897. 

1814.— "I  often  partook  with  mv  Arabs 
of  a  di$<h  common  in  Arabia  called  Kabob 
or  Kab-ab,  which  is  meat  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  placed  on  thin  skewers,  alter-  ! 
nately  between  slices  of  onion  and  green 
ginger,  seasoned  with  pepi>er,  salt,  and 
Kian,  fried  in  j?hee,  to  be  ate  with  rice 
and  i\\nA\r -FuripTH^  Or.  Mem.  ii.  480: 
£2nd  ed.  ii.  82 ;  in  i.  Hir>  he  writer  Kebabs]. 


[1876. — ".  .  .  kavup  (a  name  which  is 
naturalised  with  us  as  Cabobfl),  small  bits 
of  meat  roasted  on  a  spit.  .  .  ." — SchnylT, 
Turhxstan,  i.  125.] 

OABOOK,  s.  This  is  the  CVylon 
term  for  the  suKstJince  called  in  India 
Laterita  (q.v.X  and  in  Madras  l>y 
the  native  name  Moomin  Oi-v.).  ThV 
word  is  perhaps  the  Port.  eafyoHco  or 
cavouco,  *a  quarry.'  It  is  not  in 
Singh.  Dictionaries.  [Mr.  Ferguson 
says  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Port,  pedras  de  cavouco,  Sjuarry-stones,' 
the  last  word  Wing  by  a  niisap])rehen- 
sion  applied  to  the  stones  themselves. 
The  earliest  iitstance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  he  has  met  with  occurs  in 
the  Travels  of  Dr.  Ae^idius  Daalmaus 
(1687-89),  who  des(ril)e8  kaphok  stont* 
as  Mike  small  pebbles  lying  in  a  hard 
clay,  so  that  if  a  large  square  stone 
is  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in 
the  water,  the  clav  dissolves  and  the 
pebbles  fall  in  a  lie^p  trigether  ;  but 
if  this  stone  is  laid  m  gcxxi  mortar, 
so  tliat  the  water  cannot  get  at  it, 
it  does  good  service'  (/.  As.  Sor.  Ceylon, 
X.  162).  The  word  is  not  in  the 
ordinary  Singhalese  Diets.,  but  A. 
Mendis  Qunasekara  in  his  Singhalese 
Grammar  (1891),  among  words  aerive<l 
from  the  Port.,  gives  hibuk-gal  {rabouro), 
cahook  (stone),  *  laterite.'] 

1834. — "The  soil  varies  in  different  situa- 
tions on  the  Island.  In  the  country  round 
Colombo  it  consist'^  of  a  strong  red  clnv, 
or  marl,  called  Cabook,  mixed  with  sandy 
ferruginous  porticles."— Ct^/ow  (MazttUer^  3:1. 

, ,  "  The  house.s  are  built  wi  th  cabook, 
and  neatly  whitewashed  with  chuuani." — 
Ibid.  75. 

1860. — "A  peculiarity  which  is  one  of  the 
first  to  strike  a  stranger  who  lands  at  (liille 
or  Colombo  is  the  bright  red  colour  of  the 
streets  and  roads  .  .  .  and  the  ubi(|iiity 
of  the  fine  red  dust  which  jH.*netratcs  every 
crevice  and  impart«>  it^  own  tint  to  every 
neglected  article.  Natives  resident  in  these 
localities  are  easily  recognisable  elsewhere 
by  the  general  hue  of  their  dress.  'ITiis  is 
occasioned  by  the  i)roviilence  ...  of  UOcritf^ 
or,  as  the  Singhalese  call  it,  cabook." — 
Ten  null's  O^/ow,  i.  17. 

CABIJL,  CAUBOOL,  &c.,  u.p. 
This  name  {Kabul)  of  tin*  thief  i!ity 
of  N.  AfghanLstfiu,  now  so  familiar, 
is  perhaps  traceable  in  Ptolemy,  who 
gives  in  that  same  region  a  people 
called  Ko^oXtTot,  and  a  city  called 
Kd/Sovpa.  Perhaps,  however,  one  or 
iKith  may  he  (•orrolKnat«'d  by  tin* 
vdpSos  Ka^aXirr)  of  the    Peri])lus.     The 
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accent  of  Kabul  is  moAt  distinctly  on 
the  iirHt  and  long  sylla))le,  but  English 
mouths  are  very  perverse  in  error 
here.     Moore  accents  the  last  syllable  : 

** .  .  .  pomesp-anates  full 
Of  melting  sweetnoiis,  and  the  peara 
And  sunniest  apples  that  Canbul 
In  all  its  thousand  gardens  bears." 

Light  of  the  Harem, 

Mr.  Arnold  does  likewise  in  Sohrab 
and  Rtutam : 

*'  But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars  from  CabooL 
Cross     underneath     the     Indian     Cau- 
casus. .  .  ." 

It  was  told  characteristically  of  the 
late  Lord  £llenlx)rough  that,  after 
his  arrival  in  India,  though  for  months 
he  heard  the  name  correctly  spoken 
by  his  councillors  and  his  staif,  he 
persisted  in  calling  it  GdbOol  till  he 
met  Dost  Mahommed  Khan.  After 
the  interview  the  Governor-General 
announced  as  a  new  discovery,  from 
the  Amir's  pronunciation,  that  Gdb&l 
was  the  correct  form. 

1552.— Barros  calls  it  "a  Cidade  Cabol, 
Metropoli  doe  Mogoles." — IV.  vi.  1. 

[c.  1590.— "The  territoryof  Kibnl  com- 
prises twenty  TumlLns." — AUi^  tr.  Jarrrtt, 
li.  410.] 

IS-W.— 
^'  Ah  Cabnl !  word  of  woe  and  bitter  shame  ; 

Where    proud    old    England's    flag,    dis- 
honoured, sank 

Beneath  the  Crescent ;  and   the  butcher 
knives 

Beat  down  like  reeds  the  bayonets  that 
had  flashed 

Prom  Plassey  on  to  snow-capt  Caucasiis, 

In  triumph  through  a  hundred  years  of 


war. 


Tfie  Bani/an  Trtt^  a  Poem. 


CACOULI,  8.  This  occurs  in  the 
App.  to  the  Journal  d^Anioine  GalUind, 
at  Constantinople  in  1673:  "Dragmes 
de  Caconli,  drogue  qu'on  use  dans  le 
Cahue,"  i.e.  in  (;olfee  (ii.  206).  Tliis 
is  Pers.  Arab,  kdkula  for  Cardamom, 
as  in  the  quotation  from  Garcia.  We 
may  remark  that  Kdkula  was  a  place 
somewhere  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
famous  for  its  fine  aloes-wood  (see 
Dm  Batuta,  iv.  240-44).  And  a 
bastard  kind  of  Cardamom  appears 
to  be  exported  from  Siam,  Amomum 
xanthotdesy  Wal. 

1563. — **0.  Avicena  ^vea  a  chapter  on 
the  cacnlld,  dividing  it  mto  the  bigt/T  and 
the  less  .  .  .  calling  one  of  them  ccLCoUd 
webivy  and  the  other  eaeollA  c^gver  [Ar. 
XoMr,  ?iujlilr\,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 


grttUer  cardamom  and  gmaUn-  oardamom." — 
Oareia  DeO.^t,  47r. 

1759.— **  These  Vakeels  .• .  .  stated  that 
the  Rani  (of  Bednore)  would  pay  a  3roarly 
sum  of  100,000  Hoom  or  Plsgodas,  besides  u 
tribute  of  other  valuable  articles,  such  as 
Foful  (betel),  Dates,  Sandal-wood,  Kaknl 
.  .  .  black  popper,  Ac." — HUt.  of  Hifdnr 
.Va^l33.  • 

CADDY,  s.  t.«.  tea-caddy.  This 
is  possibly,  as  Crawfurd  suggests,  from 
Oatty  (q.v.X  and  may  Imve.  been 
originally  applied  to  a  small  box 
containing  a  catty  or  two  of  t^a.  The 
suggestion  is  confirmed  by  this  ad- 
vertisement :  • 

1792.— "By  R.  Henderson  ...  A  Quan- 
tity  of  Tea  in  Quarter  Chests  and  Caddil, 
imported  last  season.  .  .  ." — Madras  Court' fr^ 
Dec.  2. 

OADET,  s.  (From  Prov.  capd^  and 
Low  Lat.  captteUum^  [dim.  of  captU^ 
*headn  Skeat).  This  word  is  of 
course  oy  no  means  exclusively  Anglo- 
Indian,  but  it  was  in  exce])tionally 
(!ommon  and  familiar  use  in  India, 
as  all  young  ofiicers  apix)inted  to  the 
Indian  army  went  out  to  that  country 
as  cadetity  and  were  only  promoted  to 
ensigncies  and  posted  to  regiments 
after  their  arrival — in  olden  days 
sometimes  a  considerable  time  afti^r 
their  arrival."  In  those  days  there 
was  a  building  in  Fort  William  known 
as  the  *  Cadet  Barrack  * ;  and  for  some 
time  early  in  last  century  the  cadets 
after  their  arrival  were  sent  to  a  sort 
of  college  at  Baraset ;  a  system  which 
led  to  no  good,  and  was  speedily 
abolished. 

1763. — **  We' should  very  gladly  comply 
with  your  request  for  sending  you  young 
persons  to  be  brought  up  as  assistants  in 
the  Engineering  branch,  but  as  we  tind  it 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  such,  you 
will  do  well  to  employ  any  who  have  >i 
talent  that  way  among  the  cadets  or 
oiheni."—Cottrt'g  I^tery  in  Loiug^  290. 

1769. — **Ui.x)n  our  leaving  England,  the 
cadets  and  writers  used  the  groat  cabin 
promiscuously ;  but  finding  thoy  were 
troublesome  and  (Hiarrelsorae,  we  nnmght 
a  Bill  into  the  house  for  their  ejectment." 
— Life  of  Lord  TeignnwiUky  i.  15. 

1781.— "The  Cadets  of  the  end  of  the 
years  1771  and  b^inning  of  1772  served 
m  the  country  four  years  as  Cadets  and 
carried  the  musket  all  the  time."— Jjetter  in 
Ilicl'iffi  Bengal  (Jazettfy  Sept.  29. 

CADJAN,  s.  Jav.  and  Malay  Idjdngy 
[or  accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Skeat,  kajang\ 
niwiiiing  *  palm-leaveft^*  <iw^v?Ss^N  N^cvv^f?*^. 
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of  till*  Nipa  (4-v.)  palm,  dressed  for 
thatching  or  iiiatting.  Fa>Te'8  Diet, 
renders  the  word  feuilles  entrelac^es. 
It  has  been  introduced  by  foreigners 
into  S.  and  W.  India,  where  it  is  used 
in  two  senses  : 

a.  Coco-palm  leaves  matted,  the 
common  substitute  for  thatch  in  S. 
India. 

1673. — ".  .  .  flags  especially  in  their 
Villages  (by  them  <^ed  CaJanB,  being  Co- 
ooe-tree  oranches^  upheld  with  some  few 
Hticks,  supplying  tx>tn  Sides  and  CoTerings 
to  their  Cottages."— /Vyer,  17.  In  his  Ex- 
planatoiy  Index  Fryer  gives  *Cl^an,  a 
iK)ugh  of  a  Toddy-ti^.' 

c.  1680. — **Ex  iis  (foliis)  quoc^ue  mdiores 
mattae,  Ca^janflT  vocatae,  oonficiuntur,  qui- 
bus  aedium  muri  et  navium  orae,  ^uum 
frumentum  aliquod  in  iis  deponere  vehmus, 
obteguntur." — Rumphiux,  i.  71. 

1727.—"  We  travelled  8  or  10  miles  before 
we  came  to  his  (the  Oananore  Raja's)  Palace, 
which  was  built  vrith  Twigs,  and  covered 
with  Cadjanfl  or  Cocoa-nut  Tree  Leaves 
woven  together." — A.  Hamilton,  i:  296. 

1809.— '*  The  lower  classes  (at  Bombav) 
content  themselves  with  small  huts,  mostly 
of  clay,  and  roofed  with  cadjan.** — Maria 
Orahaniy  4. 

1860. — "Houses  are  timbered  with  its 
wood,  and  roofed  with  its  plaited  fronds, 
which  under  the  name  of  cadjailB,  are  like- 
wise employed  for  constructing^  partitions 
and  fences.  — TcntienVt  Ceylon^  li.  126. 

b.  A  strip  of  fan-palm  leaf,  i.e. 
either  of  the  Talipot  (q.v.)  or  of  the 
Palmsrra,  prepared  for  writing  on ; 
and  so  a  document  written  on  such  a 
strip.     (See  OLLAH<) 

1707.— "The  officer  at  the  Bridge  Gate 
bringing  in  this  morning  to  the  Governor  a 
Cajan  letter  that  he  found  hung  upon  a  post 
near  the  (rate,  which  when  translated  seemed 
to  be  from  a  body  of  the  Right  Hand  Caste." 
—In  Wfueler,  ii.  78. 

1716.— "The  President  acquaints  the 
Board  that  he  has  intercepted  a  villainous 
letter  or  Ca^ajL"—Ibid.  ii.  231. 

1839. — "  At  Rajahmundry  .  .  .  the  people 
used  to  sit  in  our  reading  room  for  hours, 
copying  our  books  on  their  own  little  cadjan 
leaves.  — Letters  fi'om  Majd/ras^  275. 

CADJOWA,  s.  [P.  kajdwah].  A  kind 
of  frame  or  jwinnier,  of  which  a  pair 
are  slung  across  a  camel,  sometimes 
made  like  litters  to  carry  women  or 
sick  persons,  sometimes  to  contain 
sundries  of  camp  equipage. 

1645.— "He  entered  the  town  with  8  or 
10  camels,  the  two  CaJavas  or  Litters  on 
each  side  of  the  Camelbeing  close  shut.  .  .  . 
But  instead  of  Women,  he  had  put  into 


every    CaJava  two  Souldiers."   -7(r«v/-;u>r^ 
E.  T.  ii.  61 ;  [ed.  Bull,  i.  144]. 

1790. — "The  camel  appropriated  to  the 
accommodation  of  passengers,  carries  two- 
ueraons,  who  are  lodged  in  a  kind  of  pannier, 
laid  loosely  on  the  b^k  of  the  animal.  Thi» 
pannier,  termed  in  the  Persic  Kidjahwah, 
IS  a  wooden  frame,  with  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  netted  cords,  of  about  3  feet  long 
and  2  broad,  and  2  in  depth  .  .  .  the 
journey  being  usually  made  in  the  night- 
time, it  becomes  the  only  place  of  his 
rest.  .  .  .  Had  I  been  even  much  accus- 
tomed to  this  manner  of  travelling,  it  must 
have  been  irksome ;  but  a  total  want  of 
practice  made  it  excessively  grievous." — 
FonUfa  Journey,  ed.  1808,  ii.  1&-5. 

GAEL,  n.T>.  Properly  Kdyal  [Tam» 
kdyuy  'to  l)e  hot'],  *a  lagoon '  or  '  oack- 
water.'  Once  a  famous  port  near  the 
extreme  south  of  India  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tamraparni  R.,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  and  on  the  coast  of  Tinnevelly, 
now  lone  abandoned.  Two  or  three 
miles  higner  up  the  river  lies  the  site 
of  Korkai  or  Kolkaiy  the  K6\xoi  ifiirbpiov 
of  the  Greeks,  each  jx>rt  in  succession 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  sea.  Tutikorin,  six  miles 
N.,  may  be  considered  the  modem  and 
humbler  representative  of  those 
ancient  marts  ;  [see  Stuart,  Man.  of 
Tinnevelly,  38  seqq."]. 

1298. — "Gail  is  a  great  and  noble  city. 
:  .  .  It  is  at  this  city  that  all  the  ships 
touch  that  come  from  the  west." — Marco 
Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  21. 

1442.— "The  Coast,  which  includes  Cali- 
cut with  some  neighbouring  ports,  and 
which  extends  as  far  as  Kabel  (read  K&yel) 
a  place  situated  opposite  the  Island  of 
Serendib.  .  .  ." — Aodurrazzdk;  in  India  in 
the  XVihCmi.,  19. 

1444. — "  Ultra  eas  urV)s  est  Cahila,  qui 
locus  maivaritas  .  .  .  protlucit." — Conti,  in 
Poggius,  Dt  Var.  Fortunar. 

1498. — "Another  Kingdom,  Caell,  which, 
has  a  Moorish  King,  whilst  the  people  are 
Christian.  It  is  ten  days  from  Calecut  by 
sea  .  .  .  here  there  be  many  pearls." — 
Roteiro  de  V.  da  Gama,  108. 

1514. — "Pasaando  oltre  al  Cavo  Comedi 
(C.  Comorin),  sono  gen  til  i ;  o  intra  esso  e 
QmI  h  dove  si  pesca  le  pcrle." — Giov.  da 
Empoli,  79. 

1516. — "  Further  along  the  coast  is  a  city 
called  Gael,  which  also  belongs  to  the  King 
of  Coulam,  peopled  by  Moors  and  Gentoos, 
great  traders.  It  has  a  good  harb>our, 
whither  come  many  shij)s  of  Malabar  ;  other* 
of  Charamandel  and  Benguala." — Barbosa, 
in  Lisbon  Coll.,  357-8. 

CAFFEE,  CAFFEE,  COFFBEE, 

&c.,  n.p.     The  word  is  properly   the 
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At.  KdfiTy  pi.  Kofra^  *an  infidel,  an 
imljeliever  in  Islam.*  As  the  Aralm 
api>lied  this  U)  Pagan  negroes,  among 
others,  the  Portuguese  at  an  early 
date  took  it  up  in  this  sense,  and  our 
•countrymen  from  them.  A  further 
appropriation  in  one  direction  has 
since  made  the  name  specifically  that 
of  the  black  triliea  of  South  Africa, 
whom  we  now  call,  or  till  recently 
did  call,  Caffres.  It  was  also  applied 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
Papuas  of  N.  Guinea,  and  the  Alfuras 
of  the  Moluccas,  brought  into  the  slave- 
market. 

In  another  direction  the  word  has 
become  a  quasi-proper  name  of  the 
(more  or  less)  fair,  and  non-Mahom- 
medan,  tribes  of  Hindu-Kush,  some- 
times called  more  si)ecitically  the  Sidh- 
"poth  or  '  black-roljed '  Oafirs. 

The  term  is  often  applied  malevo- 
lently by  MahommedanB  to  Christians, 
•and  this  is  prolmbly  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  pervading  some  of  the  early 
Portuguese  narratives,  esi)ecially  tlie 
Roteiro  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  which  de- 
«cril)ed  many  of  the  Hindu  and  Indo- 
Chinese  States  as  l)eing  Christian.* 

[c.  1300.—"  KJlfir."    See  under  LACK.] 

c.  1404. — Of  a  people  near  China :  "  They 
were  Christians  after  the  manner  of  those 
of  Cathay." — tlavijo  by  Markhaviy  141. 

,,  And  of  India:  "The  people  of  India 
are  Christians,  the  Lord  and  most  part  of 
the  people,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  among  them  also  are  other  Christians 
who  mark  themselves  with  fire  in  the  face, 
-and  their  creed  is  different  from  that  of  the 
others  ;  for  those  who  thus  mark  themselves 
with  fire  are  less  esteemed  than  the  others. 
And  amonff  them  are  Moors  and  Jews,  but 
they  are  aiibiect  to  the  Christians." — Clavijoj 
(orig.)  §  cxxi.;  comp.  Markham^  l«')3-4.  Here 
we  have  (1)  the  confusion  of  Caifer  and 
Christian  ;  and  (2)  the  confqsion  of  Abyssinia 
{India  Tertia  or  AlUldU.  India  of  some 
medieval  writers)  with  India  Proper. 

c.  1470. — "The  sea  is  infested  with  pirates, 
all  of  whom  are  KofEUV,  neither  Christians 
nor  Mussulmans ;  they  pray  to  stone  idols, 
and  know  not  Christ." — A  than.  Nitikiny  in 
India  in  tht  XVth  Cmt.^  p.  11. 

1562. — **.  .  .  ho  learned  that  the  whole 
people  of  the  Island  of  S.  Louren^o  .  .  . 
were  black  Cafires  with  curly  hair  like  those 
of  Mozambique." — BarroSy  II.  i.  1. 

•  Thus :  "  Chomaiuiaria  {i.e.  Coromandel)  he  de 
€hri8tiloo8  e  o  rey  ChriHttoa"  So  also  Ceylam 
Camatarra,  MeUmui  (Malacca),  Peguo,  &c,  are  all 
<ie8cribe(l  as  Chnstian  states  with  Christian  kings. 
AIho  the  Ro-called  Indian  Christiann  who  came  on 
b<Mrd  Da  Gama  at  Melinde  iw^em  to  have  been 
Hindu  banians. 


1663.— "In  the  year  1484  there  came  to 
Portugal  the  King  of  Benin,  a  Caflro  by 
nation,  and  he  l)ecamo  a  Christian."— 
Stanley's  (Jorrtu    p.  8. 

16r2.- 

"  VerSo  OS  GafrM  aspenw  e  avaros 
'nrar  a  linda  dama  sens  vestidos." 

CVi«i»)'*.v,  V.  47. 

By  Burton: 

"  shall  see  the  Caib«t,  greedy  race  and  fere 
"  strip  the  fair  Lodye  of  her  raiment  torn." 

1682. — "These  men  are  called  Cafrw 
and  are  Gentiles."— Ow^<7»)^a  (by  N.L.),  f. 
426. 

c.  1610.—"  II  estoit  fils  d'vn  Cafre  d'Ethi- 
opie,  et  d'vne  femme  de  cos  isles,  ce  qu'on 
aopoUe  Mulastre.  "—/'vmn/  d^  Ijavid.  i.  220 ; 
[flak.  Soc.  i.  307]- 

{c.  1610. — " ...  a  C'hristian  whom  they 
1  CaiMZOU."- //'^W.,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  261.] 

1614: — "That  knave  Simon  the  Gafflro, 
not  what  the  writer  took  him  for— he  is  a 
knave,  and  better  lost  than  found."— jSEain^- 
bwry,  i.  366. 

[1616. — "Odola  and  Gala  are  Cajpliain 
j  which  signifieth  misbelievers;"— iS»r  T,  Roe^ 
I  Hak.  Soc.  i:  23.] 

1663. — ".  :  .  toy  mesme  qui  posse  pour 
vn  Kiaffer,  ou  homme  sans  Dieu,  (jormi  les 
Mausulmans."— />e  la  BuHllave-U-Oouz,  810 
(ed.  1667). 

c.  1666. — "  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of 
this  History,  that  the  pretence  used  by 
Aureng-Zd)fy  his  third  Brother,  to  cut  off 
his  {Dora's)  head,  was  that  he  was  turned 
Kafer,  that  is  to  say,  an  Infidel,  of  no  Re- 
ligion, an  Idolater.  —yierwi/T,  E.  T.  p.  3 ; 
[ed.  ConstaUcy  p.  7]. 

1673-— "They  show  their  Greatness  by 
their  number  of  Sumbroeroes  and  Coffnies, 
whereby  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  late." — 
Fryer y  74. 

„  "Beggars  of  the  Musslomen  Cast, 
that  if  they  see  a  Christian  in  good  Clothes 
.  .  :  are  presently  \i\)on  thoir  Punctilios  with 
God  Almighty,  and  interrogate  him.  Why 
he  suffers  him  to  go  afoot  and  in  Rags,  and 
this  Coffery  (Unbeliever)  to  vaunt  it  thus  ? " 
—Ibid.  91. 

1678.— "The  Justices  of  the  Choultry  to 
turn  Padry  Posquall,  a  Popish  Priest,  out  of 
town,  not  to  return  again,  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  true  that  he  attempted  to  seduce  Mr. 
Mohun's  Coflte  Kranck  from  the  Protestant 
religion." — Ft.  St.  (Ifo.  Con*,  in  Xtdes  and 
Exts.y  Pt.  i.  p.  72. 

1769.—"  Blacks,  whites,  Coffries,  and  even 
the  natives  of  the  country  (Pegu)  have  not 
been  exempted,  but  all  universally  have  been 
subject  to  mtermittent  Fevers  and  Fluxes  " 
(at  Negrais).— In  Datri/mpUy  Or.  I{rp,  i.  124. 

„  Among  expenses  of  the  Council  at 
C!alcutta  in  entertaining  the  Nabob  we  find 
"Purchasing  a  Coflire  boy,  Rs.  600."— In 
lAmg,  194. 

1781.—"  To  he  sold  by  PrivaU  Sale  —Two 
CSofEree   Boys,    who    can   ^^^    Tssvaaifc^g^Sg^ 
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well  on  the  French  Horn,  about  18  Years  of 
Age:  belonging  to  a  Portuguete  Poddrie 
lately  deceiwed.  For  particulars  apply  to 
the  Vicar  of  the  Portuguese  Church,  Cal- 
cutta, March  17th,  1781."— 7%^  India  Gazette 
or  Public  Advertiser^  No.  19. 

1781. — "Run  away  from  his  Master,  a 
good-looking  Coifree  Boy,  about  20  year> 
old,  and  about  6  /^  7  inckf*  in  height,  .  .  . 
When  he.  loent  off  he  had  a  high  toupie.*' — Ibiti. 
Dec.  29. 

1782.— "On  Tuesday  next  will  be  sold 
three  CoSne  Boys,  two  of  whom  play  the 
French  Horn  ...  a  three-wheel'd  Bugg>', 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles." — Jitaia 
ikizfite,  June  15. 

1799.—  "He  (Tippoo)  had  given  himself  out 
as  a  Champion  of  the  Faith,  who  was  to 
drive  the  English  Caffen  out  of  India."— 
Letter  in  Life  of  Sir  T,  Munroy  i.  221. 

1800.— "The  Caflra  slaves,  who  had  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  lands,  rose  upon  their  masters,  and 
seizing  on  the  boats  belonging  to  the  island, 
effected  their  escape." — Sytneny  Embattty  to 
Ava,  p.  10. 

c.  1866.— 

"  And  if  I  were  forty  years  younger,  and 
my  life  before  me  to  choose, 
I    wouldn't   be    lectured    by    Kafin,   or 
swindled  by  fat  Hindoos." 

Sir  A.  C.  LyaUy  The  QUI  Pindaree. 

GAFILA,  8.  Arab.  kdfUa;  a  body 
or  convoy  of  travellers,  a  Caravan 
fcKV.).  Also  used  in  some  of  the 
lollowing  quotations  for  a  sea  convoy. 

1552. — "Those  roads  of  which  we  speak 
are  the  general  routt»  of  the  Cafilas,  which 
are  sometimes  of  3,000  or  4,000  men  .  .  . 
for  the  country  is  very  perilous  because  of 
l)oth  hill-people  and  plain-peojple,  who  haunt 
the  roads  to  rob  travellers.  — Barros,  IV. 
vi.  1. 

1596.— "The8hipsofC»a///w(8eeCHETTY) 
of  these  parts  are  not  to  sail  along  the  coast 
of  MoJavar  or  to  the  north  except  in  a  cafilla, 
that  thev  may  come  and  go  more  securely, 
and  not  be  cut  otF  by  the  Mala  van*  and  other 
corsairs." — Proclamation  of  Goa  Viceroy^  in 
Archiv,  Port.  Or.y  fasc.  iii.  661. 

[1598. — "Two  Cafl^len,  that  is  companies 
of  people  and  CameUes." — LiiUfdiotrn^  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  159.] 

[1616.— "A  cafilowe  consisting  of  200 
broadcloths,"  kc.—Fo*iery  Letter*^  iv.  276.] 

[1617. — "  By  the  failing  of  the  C4oa  Cafflla. " 
—Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  402.] 

1623. — "Non  navigammo  di  notte,  perch^ 
la  cafila  era  molto  grande,  al  mio  parero  di 
pih  di  ducento  vascelli." — /'.  del/a  Valle, 
ii.  587 ;  [and  comp.  Hak.  Soc.  i.  18]. 


1630. — " .  .  .  some  of  the  Raiahs  .  .  . 
making  Outroadcs  prey  on  the  Caffaloes 
Itassing  by  the  Way.  .  .  ." — Ijord,  Banians 
Rrfigiony  81. 


I  1672. — "Several  times  ywirly  numerous 
cafilaj  of  merchant  baniues,  eolloctod  in 
the  Portuguese  towns,  traverse  this  channel 
(the  Gulf  of  Cambay),  and  these  always 
await  the  greater  security  of  the  full  moon. 
It  is  also  obcierved  thjit  the  vessels  which 
^o  through  with  this  vovaf|:e  should  not  be 
joined  and  fastened  with  iron,  for  so  great 
LB  the  abundance  of  loadstone  in  the  bottom, 
that  indubitably  such  vessels  ao  to  pieces 
and  break  up." — P.  ViHcmzoj  109.  A  curious 
survival  of  the  old  legend  of  the  lioadstone 
Rocks. 

1673. — "  .  .  .  Time  enough  before  the 
Caphalas  out  of  the  Country  come  with 
their  Wares."— i-'rytfr,  86. 

1727.— "/»  Ahho  1699,  a  pretty  rich 
Caifila  was  robbed  by  a  Ban<l  of  4  or  500O 
villains  .  .  .  which  struck  Terror  on  all 
that  bad  commerce  at  Tatta."~A.  HamilUtn^ 
i.  116. 

1867. — "It  was  a  curious  siffht  to  see,  as 
was  seen  in  those  days,  a  carnage  enter  one 
of  the  northern  gates  of  Palermo  precMaded 
and  followed  by  a  large  convoy  of  armed 
and  mounted  travellers,  a  kind  of  Kafila, 
that  would  have  been  more  in  place  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  one  of  James's  romances 
than  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century." 
— Quarterly  HerieK^  Jan.,  101-2. 

CAFIBISTAN,  n.p.  P.  KdfirisUin^ 
the  country  of  KdfirSj  i.e.  of  the  pagan 
tril)es  of  the  Hindu  Kush  noticed  in 
the  article  Caffer. 

c.  1514.— "In  Chegh^nseriii  there  are 
neither  grapes  nor  vineyards ;  but  they 
bring  the  wines  down  the  river  from 
Kaferist&n.  ...  So  prevalent  is  the  use 
of  wine  among  them  that  every  Kafer  has 
a  khifff  or  leathern  bottle  of  wine  about  his 
neck;  they  drink  wine  instead  of  water." 
— Autohiog.  of  Baber^  p.  111. 

fc.  1590.— The  Ki&n  in  the  TiJmjtns  of 
Alishang  and  Najrao  are  mentioned  in  tho 
Axiiy  tr.  Jarrettf  ii.  406.] 

1603.—"  .  .  .  they  fell  in  with  a  certain 
pilgrim  and  devotee,  from  whom  they  loamo<l 
that  at  a  distance  of  30  days'  journey  there 
was  a  city  called  Cappentam,  into  which 
no  Mahomedun  was  allowed  to  enter  ..." 
—Journey  of  Bntrd.  (Jue'jt.  in  CaUuui,  &c. 
ii.  554. 

CAIMAL,  s.  A  Nair  chief ;  a 
word  often  occurring  in  the  old 
Portuc^iese  historians.  It  is  Malayal. 
kaimiit. 

1504.— "So  they  consulted  with  the 
Zamorin,  and  the  Moors  offered  their  agency 
to  send  and  jwison  the  wells  at  Cochin,  so 
as  to  kill  all  the  Portui^uese,  and  also  to 
send  Nairs  in  disguise  to  kill  any  of  our 
people  that  they  found  in  the  jxilm-woods, 
and  away  from  the  town.  .  .  .  And  mean- 
while the  Mangate  Caimal,  and  the  Caimal 
of  Primbalam,  and  the  Caimal  of  Diamper, 
seeing  that  the  Zamorin 's  affairs  were  going 
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fnmi  Uul  tii  woi-Hc.  uiid  that  tho  ciiMtlefl  ! 
which  tho  ItaliiinM  wero  niakiii|i^  were  all 
wind  tirul  noniieruic,  that  it  wax  already 
AuflTti'^t  when  shiiM  niiffht  Im)  arrivinfi^  frcim 
l\>rtu{^ul  .  .  .  de{)ttrtca  to  thoir  own  estateH 
with  a  multitude  of  their  followens  and 
scMit  to  the  King  of  Oxshin  their  ollM  of 
allofriivncc.  "  —Corrfti,  i.  482. 

I'Aky.  -"  .  .  .  certain  lord.s  iMjarintf  title, 
whom  they  call  Caim&U"  {nn'nules),-- iMimittH 
fit  (foifJiy  Chrxtn.  d*'t  lift  Ihun  KmrnUHHrl^  p.  49. 

1606.-  ''The  Malabant  igiyo  the  name  of 
Caimali  {Calmflex)  to  certiiin  great  lordH  of 
viiHMiiN,  who  are  with  their  ffUTemmentri 
haughty  an  kings ;  hut  moHt  in  them  have 
confederation  and  alliance  with  some  of  the 
great  king8,  whom  they  stand  bound  to  aid 
and  defend  .  .  ." — Uuucru^  f,  27<>. 

16;«.- 
*'  Fiamlo  hous  nf^**"f^<f  prezos  e  mortoe." 
Mahwa  ConffHigtada^  y.  10. 

OAIQUE,  s.  Tlie  Miimll  Hkiff  used 
at  Coiistjintiiiople,  Turkisli  hllk.  Ih  it 
l>y  accident,  or  by  a  radical  coiUKH^tiou 
tliFDUgh  Turkish  tril>es  on  the  Arctic 
shores  of  Siberia,  that  the  Qreenlander's 
ktiyak  is  so  closely  identical  ?  [The 
SUinf.  Diet,  says  tfiat  the  latter  word 
is  LH((iiin)aiix,  and  re<*o^use8  no  con- 
iiex:tion  with  the  former.] 

OAJAN,  s.  This  is  a  name  given 
by  Spreiigel  (Cajantis  im/iriw),  and  by 
Linnteus  (Cytuus  cajan\  to  the  legu- 
minous nhriib  which  gives  dhall  (<l>v.). 
A  kindred  plant  lias  U^en  callea 
Dolicfuts  catjartg,  Willdenow.  We  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  thLs  name. 
The  Cajan  was  introfluce<i  to  America 
by  tlie  slave-traders  from  Africn.  De 
Candolle  finds  it  imj>ossible  to  say 
whether  its  native  region  is  India  or 
Africa.  (See  DHALL  CALAVANCE.) 
[According  to  Mr.  Skeat  the  word 
IS  Malay,  poko'kuchan/jy  'the  ]dant 
which  gives  l)eans,*  <juite  a  different 
word  from  kajaruj  which  gives  us 
Cadjan.] 

GAJEPXJT,  s.  The  name  of  a 
fragnmt  essential  oil  produced  especi- 
ally in  Celebes  and  the  neighlHuiring 
island  of  Bouro.  A  largi*  (luantity  is 
»'XjK)rted  from  Singapore  ana  BatJivia. 
It  is  used  most  frequently  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  but  also  internally, 
esjKicially  (of  late)  in  cAses  of  cholera. 
The  name  is  takeTi  from  the  Malay 
kayU'putih,  i.e.  *  Lignum  album.*  Filet 
(see  p.  140)  gives  six  different  trees 
jLs  produ<*ing  the  oil,  which  is  derived 
fi-om    the    distillation    of  the  leaves. 


The  chief  of  these  treeji  is  Melaleuca 
leuaidendroii^  L.,  a  tree  diffused  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula  to  N.S.  WaleH. 
The  drug  and  tree  were  first  described 
bv  RumphiiLS  who  died  1693.  (See 
Aanhury  mid  Fliickiger^  247  [and 
Wallace,  Malay  Arch.,  ed.  1890^ 
p.   294].) 

0AK8EN,  s.  Tliis  is  Sea  H.  for 
Coxt^cain  (Roebuck). 

0ALALXJ2S,  s.  A  kind  of  swift  row- 
ing vessel  often  mentioni^d  by  the 
Portuguese  writers  as  used  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  We  do  not  know 
the  etymolog)-,  nor  the  exact  cliaracter 
of  the  craft.  [Acconling  to  Mr.  Skeat, 
the  word  is  Jav.  keUdus,  kaluliis,  spelt 
keloeles  by  Klinkert,  and  explained  by 
him  as  a  kind  of  vessel.  The  wonl 
seems  to  be  derived  from  loeloeM,  *U> 
go  ri^ht  through  anything,'  and  thus 
the  literal  translation  would  be  Hhe 
threader,'  the  reference  being,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  Malay  IxMit  names, 
to  the  special  figure-head  from  which 
the  IxMtt  was  su])jxjsed  to  derive  its 
whole  character.] 

[1513.— Gal&ni,  according  to  Mr.  White- 
way,  w  the  form  of  the  word  in  Andrade'a 
l^ttfr  to  A/bu*/urrffne  of  Feb.  tSnd.— India 
Office  MS.\ 

152.*). — *'  4  great  hinrkunu^  and  6  oftlalmss 
and  manrAutu  which  row  very  fast." — Lem- 
hranfUj  8. 

1.539.— "The  King  (of  Achin)  set  forward 
with  the  greatest  (loasible  despatch,  a  great 
armament  of  200  rowing  vessels,  of  which 
tho  greater  part  were  ianchtirajty  joanaa*, 
and  oaUlnias,  besides  15  high-sided  junks." 
— /*.  At.  Pintoy  cap.  xzxii. 

1552. -"The  King  of  Siam  .  .  .  ordered 
to  }ye  built  a  fleet  of  some  200  sail,  almost 
all  fanrluinu  and  cal&luxes,  which  arc  row- 
ing-vessels."— BnrroMy  II.  vi.  1. 

1613. — "And  haWng  embarked  with  some 
companions  in  a  calelu  or  rowing  vessel. 
.  .  .  * — (iudinho  dr  /Cnviia,  f.  51. 

OALAMANDEB   WOOD,   s.     A 

Injiuitiful  kind  of  rose- wood  got  from 
a  Ceylon  tree  (Diosjnjros  quaesita). 
Tennent  regjirds  the  n;ime  as  a  Datcn 
corruption  of  Coromandfl  wo<xi  (i.  118X 
and  brury,  wo  see,  calls  one  of  the 
el)ony-trees  (/>.  nielanoxylon)  "Coro- 
manael-el)ony."  Forbes  Watson  gives 
as  Sin^lialesi^  names  of  the  wood  Ualu- 
midirtya^  Kalumederiye,  &c.,  and  the 
term  Kalumadlrtya  is  given  with  this 
lueaning  inCgou^'B  Sin^h.  Diet. ;  still 
in  ^^■■■■■•"'^^■•■■•^•^  \t&»T«\a^Sss^ '^ 
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may  reiuain  doubtful  if  this  l)e  not  a 
lx>rrowed  word.  It  may  l)e  worth 
while  to  ol)serve  that,  according  to 
Ta vernier,  [ed.  Bally  ii.  41  the  "  painted 
calicoes''  or  *^chites"  of  Masulipatam 
were  called  "  Calmmdar^  that  is  to  say, 
done  with  a  pencil"  {KalamrddrT^  and 
possibly  this  appellation  may  have  been 
^ven  by  traders  to  a  delicately  veined 
wood.  [The  N.E.D.  sumests  that  the 
Singh,  tenns  quoted  above  may  l>e 
adaptations  from  the  Dutch.] 

1777. — "In  the  Cingalese  language  Gala- 
minder  is  said  to  signify  a  black  flaming 
tree.  The  heart,  or  woody  port  of  it,  is 
•extremely  handsome,  with  whitish  or  pale 
yellow  and  black  or  brown  veins,  streaks 
and  waves." — Thunbergj  iv.  205-6. 

1813.—*'  CalawilTidw  wood "  appears 
among  Ceylon  products  in  Mifbumj  i.  345. 

1825. — "A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  in 
Ceylon  is  made  of  ebony,  as  well  as  of  the 
Caiamander  tree  .  .  .  which  is  become 
■scarce  from  the  improvident  use  formerly 
made  of  it,"— fffber  (1844),  ii.  161. 

1834. — **  The  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
afford  timber  of  every  kind  (Calamander 
-excepted)."— Chithj,  Crylon  Gazetteer,  198. 

CALAMBAC,  s.  The  finest  kind 
of  aloes-wood.  Orawfurd  gives  the 
word  as  Javanese,  kalambak,  but  it 
perhaps  came  with  the  article  from 
Champa  (q.v.). 

1510. — "There  are  three  sorts  of  aloes- 
wood.  The  first  and  most  perfect  sort  is 
'Called  Galaxnpat." — Varthrma,  235. 

1516. — ''  ...  It  must  be  said  that  the 
very  fine  calembaoo  and  the  other  eagle- 
wood  is  worth  at  Calicut  1000  maravedis  the 
pound." — BarboMf  204. 

1539.  — ''This  Embassador,  that  was 
Brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  the  Batas 
.  .  .  brought  him  a  rich  Present  of  Wood 
of  Aloes,  Calambaa,  and  5  quintals  of 
Benjamon  in  flowers." — F.  M.  Pinto,  in 
Cogan's  tr.  p.  15  (orig.  cap.  xiii.). 

1551. — (Campar,  in  Sumatra)  ''has  nothing 
but  forests  which  yield  aloeswood,  called  in 
India  Calambuco."— Caj(^anAec2a,  bk.  iii. 
cap.  63,  p.  218,  quoted  by  Ctxarfurd,  Des. 
Die.  7. 

1552. — "Past  this  kingdom  of  Camboja 
begins  the  other  Kingdom  called  Campa 
■(Gaainpa),  in  the  mountains  of  which  grows 
the  genuine  aloes-wood,  which  the  Moors 
of  those  parts  call  Calambuo. "—i^arroj,  I. 
ix.  1. 

[c.  1590.— "Kalanbak  (calembic)  is  the 
wood  of  a  tree  brought  from  Zlrbad;  it  is 
heavy  and  full  of  veins.  Some  believe  it  to 
be  the  raw  wood  of  aloes." — -4 in,  ed.  Bloch- 
mann,  i.  81. 

[c.  1610. — "Frc)m  this  river  (the  Ganges) 
•comes  that  excellent  wood  Calamba,  which 


is  believed  to  come  from  the  Earthly  Vartn- 
6iae."—Pifrardd^.JjafHtf,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  3:^5.) 

1613.— "And  the  Calamba  is  the  mttst 
fragrant  medu/fa  of  the  said  tree." — (fndin/io 
de  Kredia,  f.  15r. 

S615. — "Lumra  (a  black  Kura),  gumlack, 
omback."— /W/^r,  L^-Wta,  iv.  87.] 

1618. — "We  o(>ened  the  ij  chistes  which 
came  from  Syam  with  callamback  and  silk, 
and  waid  it  out."— dtcl/i  Uiarii^  ii.  51. 

1774. — "  Les  Mahometans  font  de  co 
Kalarnhac  des  chai^elcts  (}u'ilH  {x)rtent  ^  la 
main  par  amusement,  ("e  l>ois  quand  il  ost 
^hauff^  ou  un  |)eu  frott^,  rend  un  odeiir 
agr6ible."— .V/W,Myir,  Ihitc.  de  V Arable,  127. 

See  EAGLE-WOOD  and  ALOES. 

CALASH,  s.  French  mler.he,  siiul 
by  Littre  to  be  a  Slav  word,  [and  so 
N.E.D.].  In  Bayly'tf  Diet,  it  is  calash 
and  amclu.  [The  N.E.D.  does  not 
recognise  the  latter  form  ;  the  former 
is  as  early  as  1679].  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  precursor  of  the 
bnggy  in  Eastern  settlements.  Bayly 
detines  it  as  *  a  small  ojx^n  chariot.' 
The  (luotation  l)elow  refei-s  U)  I^tavia, 
and  the  President  in  (juestiim  wjls  tiie 
Prest.  of  the  English  Factory  at 
Chusan,  who,  with  his  council,  had 
been  expelled  from  China,  and  was 
halting  at  Batavia  on  his  way  to 
India. 

1702. — "The  Shabander  riding  home 
in  his  Calash  this  Morning,  and  freeing  the 
President  sitting  without  the  door  at  hi8 
Lodgings,  alighted  and  came  and  Sat  with 
the  President  near  an  hour  .  .  .  what 
moved  the  Shabander  to  speak  so  plainly 
to  the  President  thereof  he  know  not,  But 
observed  that  the  Shahhandor  was  in  his 
Glasses  at  his  first  alighting  from  his 
Calash."— i*ro»M.  "Munday,  30th  March," 
MS.  Rupert  in  India  Office. 

CALA  VANCE,  s.  A  kind  of  bean  ; 
ace.  to  the  quotation  from  Osbeck, 
Doltchos  sinensis.  The  word  was  once 
common  in  English  use,  but  seems 
forgotten,  unless  still  used  at  sea.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  writes  :  "  When  I  was 
in  tne  Navy,  haricot  beans  were  in 
constant  use  as  a  substitute  for  ])otatoes 
and  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere,  were 
called  Calavances.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  they  were  the  seed 
of  Ptiaseoltis  lunatus  or  vulgaris,  or  of 
Dolichos  sinensis,  alias  Catjang"  (see 
CAJAN).  The  word  comes  from  th<^. 
Span,  garhanzos,  which  De  Caudolh* 
mentions  as  Castilian  for  ^pois  chich^^,^ 
or  Cicer  arietinum^  and  as  used  also 
in  Basque  under  the  form  garbantzua. 
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[or  garhatzuy  from  garaiAj  'seed^'  antzUy 

Id20. — " .  .  .  from  henoe  they  make  their 
provitioii  in  aboandanoe,  viz.  beefe  and 
porke  .  .  .  garranoet,  or  small  peaze  or 
beanes.  .  .  . ' — Cockt's  Diary,  ii.  Sll. 

c.  1630. — ".  .  .  in  their  Canooa  brought 
us  .  .  .  green  pepper,  oazmyaa<M,  Buffola, 
Hena,  Egn,  and  other  things." — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  850. 

1719. — "I  was  forc'd  to  give  them  an 
extraordinary  meal  every  day,  either  of 
Farina  or  oalATanoes,  which  at  once  made 
a  conBiderable  consumption  of  our  water 
and  firing:*— 8Kelvocke*t  Voyage,  62. 

1738.— *' But  garvan^M  are  prepared 
in  a  different  manner,  neither  do  they 
grow  soft  like  other  pulse,  by  boiling. 
.  .  :*—Sha»*i  Travels,  ed.  1757,  p.  140. 

1752.—".  .  .  CaUyaiiMi  {Dolvckoe  tin- 
€Mis):'—Oshedt,  i.  304. 

1774.— *' When  I  asked  any  of  the  men 
of  Dory  why  they  had  no  gardens  of  plan- 
tains and  KalaTaiuas  ...  I  learnt  .  .  . 
that  the  Haraforas  supply  them." — Forrest, 
r.  to  N.  Gvinea,  109. 

1814. — *'His  Majesty  is  authorised  to 
permit  for  a  limited  time  by  Order  in 
Council,  the  Importation  from  any  Port  or 
Place  whatever  of  .  .  .  any  Beans  called 
Kidney,  French  Beans,  Tares,  Lentiles, 
Calliyanoes,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Pulse." 
— Act  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  xxxvi. 

GALAY,  s.  Tin ;  also  v.,  to  tin 
copper  vessels — H.  kala^i  kamd.  The 
word  is  Ar.  kala\  *tin,*  which  ac- 
cording to  certain  Arabic  writers  was 
so  called  from  a  mine  in  India  called 
kala\  In  sj^ite  of  the  different  initial 
and  terminal  letters,  it  seems  at  least 
possible  that  the  place  meant  was  the 
same  that  the  old  Arab  geographers 
called  Kalah,  near  which  they  place 
mines  of  tin  [al-kala^iy,  and  which  was 
certainly  somewhere  about  the  coast 
of  Malacca,  possibly ,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, at  Kadah_*  or  as  we  write  it, 
Quedda.     [See  Airiy  tr.  Jarrett^  iii  48.] 

The  tin  produce  of  that  region  is 
well  known.  Kalang  is  indeed  also 
a  name  of  tin  in  Malay,  which  may 
haye  been  the  true  origin  of  the  word 
before  us.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
small  State  of  Salangor  between 
Malacca  and  Perak  was  formerly 
known  as  iSTogrn-Kalang,  or  the  *Tin 
Country,'  and  that  the  place  on  the 
coast  where  the  British  Kesident  lives 

*  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  kwala  in 
Malay  indicatoa  the  estuary  of  a  navigable  river, 
and  denominatefl  many  small  ports  in  the  Malay 
region.  The  Kalah  of  the  early  Arabs  is  probably 
the  EwXt  ir^Xtt  of  Ptolemy's  Tables. 
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is  called  Klang  (see  Miss  Bird,  Golden 
Chersonese,  210,  216).  The  Portuguese 
have  the  forms  calaim  and  oalin,  with 
the  nasal  termination  so  frequent  in 
their  Eastern  borrowings.  Bluteau 
explains  ccUaim  as  '  Tin  <3  India,  finer 
than  ours.'  The  old  writers  seem  to 
have  hesitated  about  the  identity  with 
tin,  and  the  word  is  confounded  in 
one  quotation  below  with  Tootnague 

q.v.).  The  French  use  calin.  In  the 
~.  version  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
ch.  xxzi.  v.  22)  kala^l  is  used  for  *  tin.' 

ee  on  this  worii  Quatrem^re  in  the 
JourruU  des  Savans,  Dec.  1846. 

c.  920. — ''Kalah  is  the  focus  of  the  trade 
in  aloeswood,  in  camphor^  in  sandalwood, 
in  ivory,  in  the  lead  which  is  called  al- 
KMlk'i.—JteUuion  des  Voyages,  Ac.,  i.  94. 

c.  1154. — "Thence  to  the  Isles  of  Lanki- 
&liQs  is  reckoned  two  days,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  Island  of  Kalah  5.  .  .  .  There 
is  in  this  last  island  an  abundant  mine  of 
tin  (al-Kala*i).  The  metal  is  very  pure 
and  orilliant." — Bdriti,  by  Javbert,  i.  80. 

1552. — " — Tin,  which  the  people  of  the 
country  call  Otltm^—Ckutanheda,  iii.  213. 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  staple  of  Malacca  in 
ii.  186. 

1606.— ''That  all  the  chalices  which  were 
neither  of  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  of  tin.  nor 
of  <q^1ft<n'i  should  be  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed."— Gouvea,  Synodo,  f.  296. 

1610.— "They  carry  (to  Hormuz)  .  .  . 
clove,  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamom,  ginger, 
mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  oalavn,  or  tin." — 
JRelaciones  de  P.  Teixeira,  382. 

c.  1610. — " .  .  .  money  .  .  .  not  only  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  another  metal, 
which  is  called  calin,  which  is  white  like  tin, 
but  harder,  purer,  and  finer,  and  which  is 
much  used  in  the  Indies." — Pttrard  de  Land 
(1679)  i.  164 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  234,  with  Gray's 
note]. 

1613. — "And  he  also  reconnoitred  all  the 
sites  of  mines,  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  tin 
or  calem,  and  ii*oi^  &nd  other  metals  ..." 
—Oodinho  de  Eredia,  f.  58. 

n 644. — ' '  Callaym. "  See  quotation  under 
TOOTNAQIJE.] 

1646. — " .  .  .  il  y  a  {i.e.  in  Siam)  plusieurs 
minieres  de  calain,  qui  est  vn  metal  metoyen, 
entre  le  plomb  et  I'estain." — Cardim,  Rel.  de 
la  Proc.  de  Jajpon,  163. 

1726. — "  The  goods  exported  hither  (from 
Pegu)  are  .  .  .  Kalin  (a  metal  coming  very 
near  silver)  .  .  ." — ValetUijn,  v.  128. 

1770. — "They  send  only  one  vessel  (viz. 
the  Dutch  to  Siam)  which  transports  Java- 
nese horses,  and  is  freighted  with  sugar, 
spices,  and  linen  ;  for  which  they  receive  in 
return  calin,  at  70  livres  100  weight." — 
Raynal  (tr.  1777),  i.  208. 

1780.—"  ...  the  port  of  Q;iiQdfi3ci%  \5D«t^ 
is  a  trade  for  ciliii.  ut  \.u\ATkM^^  .  .  « ^' 
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and   Spanish   words,  and  the   Italian  1610.— "The  said  wood  is  fixed  in  the 

calafattare,  &c.,  with  the  Latin  caUfacere,  "^^^^^  ^  the  bsck  of  the  malefactor,  and 

a  niw  which  M  Marcel  DeWc  reject^  ErSTed'^I^^":'  ^1.;^%^^ 

The  latter    word    would    apply   well  ,,^     ,^^    «...     «         ,,     . 

enough  to   the  process  of  mtcking  a  ^^'-^i^\S^^'^''^^''^J^ ^^^ 

T                  A^'j*      ^\.     \r  ji'A.  oourafiro  them  the  more,  commanded  before 

vessel  as  practised   in  the  Mediterra-  themlill  to  pitch  a  long itaflfe  in  the  ground, 

nean,  where  we  have  seen  the  vessel  the  which  was  made  sharp  at  ye  one  end. 

careened   over,    and    a    great    fire    of  The  same  among  the    Malabars  is  called 

thorns  kindled  under  it  to  keep  the  Calveta,  upon  ye  which  they  do  executo 

pitch    fluid.       But    caulking     is     not  justice  of  death,  unto  the  noorwrt  or  vilest 

*•«.  T,'                J       1         V  *.C^t              J  people  of  the  country.  — CoKaUfda,  tr.  by 

pitching ;    and  when  both   form  and  ^[^    g  ^42^  143 

meaning    correspond   so  exactly,  and  'i6^.I..The  Queen  marvelled  much  at 

when  we  know  so  many  other  marine  the  thing,  and  to  content  them  she  ordered 

terms   in  the  Mediterranean   to   have  the  sorcerer  to  be  delivered  over  for  punish - 

l>een  taken  from  the  Arabic,  there  does  ment,  and  to  be  set  on  the  caloete,  which 

not  seem  to  be  room  for  reasonable  "  *  \^^  "*^  ■**H®  *»«<*,  ^,™^y  ^^  V*« 

doubt    in    this    case.      The    Emperor  f^^^  '  '  "     ^^--(^ouvfa,  f.  47t;y  see  also 

Michael    V.    (a.d.    1041)    was    called 

icaXa^dnjf,  because  he  was  the  son  of  nATVAw             rm.                r       .^ 

a  canker  (see  Ducange,  Oto».  Gnuc.,  ..  °^^^'  "?•  ,  The  name  of  mon» 

who  (luoies  Zanaroii  ^^^        '                  ^^         *" 

*                       ''*  India ;  Skt.  tCalydnOy  *l>eautiful,  noble, 

1564.  —  (At  Mosambique)  ...  "To  two  propitious.*     One  of  these  is  the  place 

nUfiiUM  ...  of  the  swd  brigantines,  at  still  known  as  Kalydtu,  on  the  Ulas  river, 

the  rate  annually  of  20,090  in*  each,  with  „^^,^  usually  called  by  the  name  of  the 

vOOO     rets    each    for    mamtenance    and    0  ..        nn          xt -e*      r  y>       1            rm.*    • 

measures  of  mUlet  to  each,  of   which  no  ^^^X*  ^3  m.  N.E.  of  Boml)ay.     Thif  is 

count  is  taken."— Afiulo  Bote/ko,  Tombo,  11.  a  very  ancient  port,  and  is  prol)ably 

c.  1«20.— »'S'il  estoit  besoin  do  calfiutor  ^^^  ^^e  mentioned  by  Cosmas  below, 

le  Vaisseau  ...  on  y  auroit  beaucoup  do  It  appears  as  the  residence  of  a  donor 

peine  dans  ce  Port,  principalement  si  on  est  in  an  inscrii)tion  on  the  Kanheri  caves 

consent  de  so  seruir  des  Charpentiors  et  i^  Salsette  (see  FerguMmi  and  BurgfM, 

des  Calfadeura  du  Pays ;  parce  qu  lis  de-  « .q\      Annthpr   KaIv&tia  was  the 

pendent  tous  du  Gouvemour  de  Bombain."  ^    ..  ,^'r.i     /,!    f  i^^TH!     ?^ 

-Boutier  .  .  .  df$  Jndfs  Orient.,  jwr  Aloixo  capital  of  the  Chalukya^  of  the  Deccan 

da  Motta,  in  Thevenot's  Collection.  in  the  9th-12th  centuries.     This  is  in 

the  Nizam's  district  of  Naldrug,  al>out 

OALUAT,    8.     This    in    mme    old  ^0  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  fortress  called 

travels  is  used  for  Ar.  khilwat,  *  i>rivacv,  ^>y  t^^at  name.    A  third  Kalyana  was 

a  private  interview '  (C,  P,  Brov^i,  MS,),  a  TK)rt  of  Canara,  iKJtweeii  MaiigsUore 

and  Kundapur,  in  lat.  13"  28'  or  there- 
in*::;: "•^?**^''^S'^*'"^*f®^*'S",£i'"''''  al)outs,  on  tlie  »ime  river  jis  Bacanore 
'St^oT^.'''K:.;':^a^U^^  (Yr\    m-  is  aH^rently  tl.  place 

n«7ft     iifitiu  A^,^^i,>  *\.^^.,.^^i^  *u^  which    Tavemier    (ed.    liaU.   11.   206) 

[iol\). — "Still  aooiicr  in  the  flfiuare  iH  the  ^^    ^^  n-       *>      i-        t^  1    ,      i.      j      4 

third  tent,  called  Calnet-Kane.  the  retired  ^^alls  Calliafi  Boiidi  or  Kahjiln  Bandar.] 

snot,  or  the  place  of  the  privy  Council."—  The  fiuotations  reftT  to  the  first  Calyan. 
hemiery  ed.  Cimstablfy  361  .J 


c.  A.D.  80-90.-  "The    Kxrul    marts    which 


^^^"^  **?®  ^"f  !  ?u  "*'  ^^  *  7^^  ^'  SamgancH,  but,  ninco  Sandanea  became  its 

spectable  durbar ;  but  the  moment  wo  re-  ^^"^     ^^;  ^^^^  has  been  put  under  restric 

Jlf^  *^.*  ?^*^^*^**?,^J''*  ll'?!"^^^  ^"  tioDH;  for  if  (irook  vessels,  oven  by  accident, 

CHnl  and  Criminal  RcgiHtor,  and  his  Minute  ^^^^.^  -^^      ^s,  a  guard  is  put  on  Loard,  and 

of  demands,  collections  and  lialances  for  the  ^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^  6arj'gawi.''-/Vi/>/«M,  §  52. 

Ist  <iuarter,  and  began  explaining  the  state  "^                             "^  °                    x      »  o 

of    nis    country    as    eagerly    as    a    young  c.  a.d.  (A5. — "And     the    most    notable 

Collector."— /?//)At>M<«w€,  in  Li/r,  ii.  144.  places  of  trade  are  those :  Sindu,  Orrhotha, 

[1824.--Thekhelwet  or  private  room  in    fe&Hiana,  SiW --Cosmos,  in  Cathay, 

which  the  doctor  was  »CAted.^'—Hajffi  Baba,  ''*^'  I'*  clxxviii. 

p.  87.]  1673. — "On  both  sides  are  placed  stately 

Afd^s,  and  dwellings  of  the  Portuaaf  Fx- 

OALUETE,    CALOETR    s.      The  '^^'/^m  ;  till  on  the  Right,  irithin  a  MUe  or 

<w«Miwu^«,    vfA^vruA^    o.       X*  ^^^  ^j  Onllean,  they  jneld  possession  to 

punishment  of  impalement;  Malaval.  tho  neighbouring  Sera  &i'    aJt  ^Vidtt.  <a*ii 


kalutkki  (pron.  etti),    [See  IMPALE.^        (tho  ke^  lVv\ft  ni«,^  VoJUi  \3GA.\.^!ft^^%^ 
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Wind  and  Tide  favouring  us,  we  landed." —        Butler  had  evidently  read  the  stories  of 

Fryer,  p.  123.  Mahmild    Bigara,    Sultan    of    Guzerat,    in 

1826.— "Near    Candaulah  is  a  waterfall  Varthema  or  Purchas. 
...  its  stream  winds  to  join  the  sea,  nearly 

opposite  to  Tannah,  under  the  name  of  the        G  AMBO  JA,     n.p.       An     ancient 

CEdlianee  river."— Heber,  ii.  137.  kingdom  in  the  eastern  part  of  Indo- 

Prof.  Forchhammer  has  lately  described  China,  once  great  and  powerful  :  now 

the  great  remains  of  a  Pagoda  and  other  fallen,  and    under  the    *  protectorate ' 

P^^^le^KKf       ' '""  '  of    France^  whose    Saigon    colony    it 

adjoins.     The    name,    like    so    many 

n  Amrti  Axr  Tir-**         \  Others  of  Indo-Chiiiii  since   the  days 

m5.'^"*^^^'    -^P-  ir  ^7'*!"     ^^  of  Ptolemy,  is  of  Skt.   origin,  being 
miiommeA^wtiU^KMatf^ine.  u/^    transfer    of    the  name 

Umes    Kvnbdyai.     According    to  Col.  J^„^tion  and  country  on  the  N.W. 

Tod,  the   ongmal    Hindu  name  was  ^      ^j       ^  j^;^  Kamblja,  supposed  to 

Khamiavatt,    'City    of    the    Pdlar  ;  i^a^e  been  about  the  lociity  oYchitral 

[the  Mad.  Adtmn.  Man.  Glou.  givM  „,  K-^fi,i„to„     T,mnri„<T  tifi 
mamoha-tirtiM,    'sacred 
Long  a  very  famous  poi 

at  tY.e  head  of  the  6ulf  to  ^vhich  it  ,j       ^j^j^  ^^  (^    ^200    3^  j 

g^vesita  name     Under  the   Mahom-  ^^^        .       ,,^    j^^  name  of  i-'.^-nan 

^f  .?i^i,   ^f  A  T.r^  from^e  period  after  our  era,  when 

^L    „Z  '=''»«/,  J«'^?'>'=««'  .''"d    tl'^y  the  kingdom  of  Camboja  had  i,ecome 
are    often    called    Kincs   of  Cambav.  /r  -i.         i  i    *.a     />»u- 

r\ ^K«  4. 11         r°  J  4.  a*  I  powerful,  it  was  knowni  to  the  Chmese 

CJambay    is    still    a    feudatory    State  i^  ra«^  J       t*  ^     i  «,.. 

„«j«.    «    vr       1       rru        1    *'    .      .  as  Chtfi'la.     Its  power  seems  to   have 

ea.  I,  616  seqq.].  M.    Mouhot's  visit  in   1859;    though 

c.  951.— "From  Kambiya  to  the  sea  they    had    l)een    mentioned    by    IGth 

about  2   parasangs.      From   KamMya   to  century  missionaries,  and  some' of  the 

JuSt^di!  -/^toMrt,  m  buildings  when  standing  in  splendour 

TooQ  '  «'n— .v.^4.  •  i.  1  •     J  were  described  by  a  Chinese  visitor  at 

1298. —    Cambaet  is  a    great   kingdom,  .i  j       r    *.i.      ioi.i  t.  rr\^^ 

.  .  .  There  is  a  groat  deal  of  trade^  ...  ^^^    end    of   the    13th    century.     The 

Merchants  come  here  with  many  ships  and  Cambojans     proper     call     themselves 

cargoes.  .  .  ."—Marco  Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  28.  Khmer^  a  name  which  seems  to  have 

1320.— "Hoc  vero  Oceanum  mare  in  illis  given   rise  to  singular  confusions  (see 

partibiis   principaliter   habet  duos  portus:  COKAB).     The   gum   Gamboge  {Cam- 

ouorum  vnus  nominatur  Mahabar,  et  alius  hodiam  in  the  early  records  [Birdwood, 

Cwmbeth.  -Marino  Sanudo,  near   begin-  j^p    ^  qj^  Bee.,  2^  so   familiar  in 

«   liion     «/«.^u««  •     •*    A  J  X  use,  derives  its  name  from  this  country, 

c.  1420.— "Cambav  is  situated  near  to  .i    '  i  •  ^  r  i 

the   sea,  and   is   12   miles   in  circuit;   it  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

abounds   in  spikenard,   lac,  indigo,   mjra-        ©.  1161.—".  .  .  although   .   .   .  becauf 

bolans,  and  silk.  —Contt,  m  India  in  X  Vth  the  belief  of  the  people  of  R^nUCnya  (Pegi 

Cent,,  20.  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddha-belie 

1498. — "In  which  Gulf,  as  we  were  in-  ing  men  of  Ceylon.  .   .   .   Parakrama  tl 

formed,  there  are  manv  cities  of  Christians  king  was  living  in  peace  with  the  king 

and    Moors,    and    a   city    which    is  called  R^m^nya — yet  the  ruler  of  R^miCnya  . 

Quambaya." — Hoieiro,  49.  forsook  the  old  custom  of  providing  m 

1506.-"  In  Combea  h  terra  do  Mori,  e  il  *S2*^*^  '°^  *^®  ambassadors  .  .  .  say 

suo  Re  ^  Moro;   el  b  una  gran  terra,  e  li  'These  messengers  are  sent  to  go  to  J 

nasce  turbiti,   e  spigonardo,   e   milo  (read  «>OJa,  and  so  plundered  all  their  good 

nilo-see  ANIL),  lache,  comiole,  calcedonie,  P^*  ^®°^  >^  P™?f^.  '*\.  *^®  Malaya  co 

gotoni.  .  .  ,"—Rd.  di  Leonardo  Ca'  Masser,  '  /  •.  ^^^  *^,^''  *^"  J?®  ^^^  s?™® 

in  Archivio  Stor.  Jtaliano,  App.  Sf^^/^i  ^l  9^^  King  of  Ceylon 

,^-.  '     ^^  King  of  KAmboja.    .  .  ."—Ext.  fror 

^"''*-  lonfse    AnnaU,    by    T.    Rhys    Dav 

"  The  Prince  of  Cainbay*B  daily  food  J.A.S.B.  xli.  Pt  i.  p.  198. 

Isasp and  basilisk  ana  toad  1295.-" Le  pays  de  Tchin-la. 

S^l  «•  M  r    r  l""^^  ^  ^^^J^J"  ^!^^^*  g«^  du  pays  iV  nomment  Kan-pl 

Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death."  |ous  la  c^4stie  actuelle,  les  livn 

Hudtbras,  Pt.  ii.  Canto  i.  des  Tib^tains  nomment  ce  pays  Kf 
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tchi.  .  .  ." — Gkineie  A f count  of  Chinlti^  in 
Abel  RimuMt,  Nouv.  MH.  i.  100. 

c.  1585. — **P^i8sing  from  Siam  towards 
China  by  the  coast  we  find  the  kingdom 
of  Cambaia  (read  Camboia)  .  .  .  the  people 
are  ereat  warriors  .  .  .  and  the  ooantry  of 
Cami)Oia  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  victuals 
...  in  this  land  the  lords  voluntarily  bum 
themselves  when  the  king  dies.  .  .  ." — Son- 
mario  de*  Regnif  in  Ramutio,  i.  f.  336. 

1552. — '*And  the  next  State  adioininff 
Siam  is  the  kingdom  of  CambfliJa,  through 
the  middle  of  which  flows  that  snlencud 
river  the  Mecon,  the  source  of  woich  is 
in  the  regions  of  China.  .  .  ." — Barrot, 
Dec.  I.  Liv.  ix,  oap.  1. 

1572.— 

"  Vds,  paasa  por  Camboja  Mecom  rio, 
Que  capitao  das  aguas  se  interpreta.  ..." 

Oamffea,  x.  127. 

[1616.— *' 22  cattes  oamboja  (gamboge)." 
—Foster,  Letters,  iv.  188.] 

OAMEEZE,  8.  This  word  (iamU) 
is  used  in  colloquial  H.  and  ^Tamil 
for  *a  shirt.'  It  comes  from  the  Port. 
eamisa.  But  that  word  is  directly 
from  the  Arab  iomif,  'a  tunic'  Was 
St  Jerome's  Liatin  word  an  earlier  loan 
from  the  Arabic,  or  the  source  of  the 
Arabic  word  ?  probably  the  latter  ;  [so 
N.E.D.  S.V.  Ckimiee].  The  Mod.  Greek 
Diet  of  Sophocles  lias  KafiUrior.  Cameaa 
is,  according  to  the  Hlang  Dictionary, 
used  in  the  cant  of  English  thieves ; 
and  in  more  ancient  slang  it  was  made 
into  ^  commission.^ 

c.  400. — "Solent  militantes  habere  lineas 
quas  Camisias  vocant,  sic  aptas  membris  ot 
adstrictas  corporibuR,  ut  oxi)editi  Hint  vel 
ad  cursuro,  vel  ad  praelia  .  .  .  (luocumq^ue 
necessitas  traxerit." — Scti.  llieronymi  Epist. 
(Ixiv.)  ad  Fabiofam,  §  11. 

1404. — '*  And  to  the  said  Ruy  Gonzalez  he 
gave  a  big  horse,  an  ambler,  for  they  prize 
a  horse  that  ambles,  furnished  with  saddle 
and  bridle,  very  well  according  to  their 
fashion  ;  and  besides  he  gave  him  a  ramisa 
and  an  umV>rella"  (see  SOMBRERO).— 
Cfavijo,  §  Ixxxix.  ;  Markhamy  100. 

1464. — "to  William  and  Richard  my  sons, 
all  my  fair  camisea.  .  .  ." —  \Viil  of  Richard 
Strode,  of  Newnham,  Devon. 

1498.— "That  a  verj' fine  caiimu^  which 
in  Portugal  would  bo  worth  300  r^j>,  wa-s 
given  here  for  2  /«no7ijf,  which  in  that 
country  is  the  equivalent  of  30  r^#>,  though 
the  value  of  30  reitt  is  in  that  country  no 
small  matter." — Rottlro  d"  V.  da  Oama^  77. 

1573. — "The  richest  of  all  (the  shops  in 
Fez)  are  where  they  sell  camisas.  .  .  ." — 
Marmot.  Detc.  General  de  Affrica,  Pt.  I. 
Bk.  iii.  f.  87i;. 

CAMP,  s.  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency   [as  well  as  in   N.   India]    an 


official    not    at    his    headquarters   is 
always  addressed  as  *in  Camp.' 

OAMPHOB,  s.  There  are  three 
camphors : — 

a.  The  Bomean  and  Sumatran 
camphor  from  Dryobalanops  aromatica, 

b.  The  camphor  of  China  and  J&PAUf 
from  Ginnamotnum  Camphora.  (These 
are  the  two  chief  c^unphors  of  com- 
merce ;  the  lirst  immensely  exceeding 
the  second  in  market  value  :  see  Marco 
Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xi.  Note  3.) 

C.  The  camphor  of  Blum^a  haleami- 
fera,  D.C.,  produced  and  used  in  China 
under  the  name  of  ngai  camphor. 

The  relative  ratios  of  value  in  the 
Canton  market  may  l)e  roundly  given 
as  b,  1  ;  c  10  ;  a,  80. 

The  first  Western  •mention  of  this 
drug,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Messrs 
Hanlmry  and  rlucki{5er,  occurs  in  the 
Greek  medical  writer  Aetius  (see 
below),  but  it  i)rf>l>ably  came  through 
the  Aral>s,  as  is  indicated  by  the  pJi, 
or  /  of  the  Arab  kafiJr,  rei>reaenting 
the  Skt.  knrp&ra.  It  has  inmii  sug- 
gested that  the  word  was  originally 
Javanese,  in  which  language  kdpOr 
apjwars  to  me^in  l>otli  Mime*  and 
*  camphor.' 

Moodeen  SherifF  says  that  kdfQr  is 
used  (in  Ind.  Materia  Medica)  for 
*aml>er.'  Tdbasfiir  (see  TABA8HEEB), 
is,  according  to  the  same  writer,  called 
hdm-hlfnr  '  IwhuIkk)  -  camphor ' ;  and 
ras-hffur  (inercurv-campnor)  is  an 
impure  subchlorirfe  of  mercury.  Ac- 
cording to  the  siiine  authority,  the 
varieties  of  camphor  now  met  with 
in  the  bazars  of  S.  India  are— 1.  hlfftr- 
i-kai§uri,  which  is  in  Tamil  called 
pach'ch'ai  {i.e.  crude  karujmnram ;  2. 
Suratl  kafar;  3.  ch'inl ;  4.  bat<ii  (from 
the  Baita  country?).  The  first  of 
these  names  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  a  blunder,  originating 
in  the  misreading  of  loose  Arabic 
writing.  The  name  is  unquestionably 
fan^lrl,  which  carelessne&s  as  to  points 
has  converted  into  kaisUrl  (as  above, 
and  in  Blochmann^s  Ain,  i.  79).  The 
camphor  alfaji^lrl  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  by  Avicenna,  and  by  Marco  Polo, 
and  came  from  a  place  called  Pansur 
in  Sumatra,  perhaps  the  same  as  Baru8| 
which  has  now  long  given  its  name 
the  costly  Sumatran  drug. 

A    curious  WQi^Jisya.  q\  vcfcw 
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(iv,  241)  that  the  camphor  of  Sumatra 
(and  Borneo)  was  produced  in  the 
inside  of  a  cane,  filling  the  joints 
between  knot  and  knot,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  of  Barbosa 
(p.  204),  that  the  Borneo  camphor 
aa  exported  was  packed  in  tub^  of 
bamboa  This  camphor  is  by  Barbosa 
and    some   other   old    writers    called 


i  CANAEA. 

Buntry,     Wo  h»To  senttwo  bottlog  of  ll 

Ldttr  0/ IHppoo,  Kiripalrici,  p.  231. 
1876.- 
"  CantphaTi  Bhimsiiai   (barus),  Talim- 


betel. 

Our  fonn  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  8p.  alam/or  and  canjora, 
through  the  French  amvphre.  uozj 
points  out  that  one  Italian  form  retains 
the  truer  name  cafara,  and  an  old 
German  one  (Mid.  High  Qerm.)  is 
gaffer  {Ootterl.  47). 

c.  A.D.  MO,— "  Hy^myri  oOtectio,  oisi 
Bdlca  lib.  ij,  opobalnmi  lib.  i.,  epicnDBrdi, 
foUj  ongn.  una,  iiii.  carpolnlnmi,  orna 
li^  aloeg,  dog.  uno.  ij. 
— >•■     sing,    scrup.    ti.    qood 

adjicito.  .  ■  ." — AeCii  Amidmi,  libronim 
in.  Tomi  Dro  .  .  .  lAtinitata  donati, 
Ban),  MDUXT.,  liT.  xtj.  cap.  cii. 

a.  940— "TbsH  (ialauda  oallsd  al-Ramln) 
abound  in  g6\d  nunea,  uid  are  naar  the 
country  of  KansDr,  famous  tor  its  ounphor. 
.  .  ."— Jfof'ilA,  i.  338.  Tbe  nmo  worii  at 
iii.  49,  rafera  back  to  this  pasaaRO  as  "tbt 
cKiantry  ot  Matailnik."  Probably  Maa'fidl 
wrote  correct];  FanfinJi. 

1298.-"  In  tbis  kinRdom  of  Fantur  grotn 
the  best  eampA^  in  the  world,  called  Cam- 


Chi 


i  etiS  eaphnn  n 


fen  Fannn."— Marco  Polo,  bt.  ij 


1606.- 


e  de  li  (Ten 


im)   T 


camphor  to  eat  and  not  to  eat,  or  Sumatn 
and  China  camphor). — Lamardo  Co!  Matttr. 
c.  15B0.— "The  Camphor  fr«  is  a  larp 
tree  growing  in  the  ghsuta  of  Hindoetai 
and  in  China.  A  hundred  honemen  anc 
upward!  may  rest  in  the  ehode  of  a  Bingli 
tree.  ...  Ot  the  various  kinds  of  comphoi 
the  beat  is  called  RiMhi  or  Qaifiri.  .  . 
In  some  booka  camphor  in  its  natural  stati 
is  called  .  .  .  BMrntinC'—Aln,  BlochiaaBj 
ed.  i.  78-9.  [Bhinmxi  is  mora  properl; 
bhtmtfni,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  demi 
I'andu,] 


"In  this 


small  parcell  of  camphire  of  Barome,  beinf 
in  all  60  nU/i."— fiotanon  LtOrr,  pubd.  ii 
Cods'i  IXarg,  ii.  343. 

1726.— ■'ThsPonians  name  the  Camphoro 
Bnrox,  and  alwi  of  Borneo  to  this  day  Kafoj 
CVn/un',  as  it  also  appears  in  the  printe< 

that  in  some  MSS.  ot  the  author  is  founi 
EaAiT  FanaoTl.  .  .  ."—Valentijii,  iv.  87. 

17B6.— "The  Camphor  Tree  hna  been  re 
cently  discoTered  in  Chia  part  of  the  Sircar' 


Refined  cake      ...     1  cwt.  65  rs." 
TiU^t  ofOuHomi  Dntvi  on  Impoi-U  into 
Br.  /wha  »ii  to  1875. 
The  first  of  these  ia  the  line  Sumntraa 
Lmnhor :  the  second  at  yj,  ot  tbe  price  is 
iphor. 

OAMFOO,  3.  H.  Icampa,  corr.  of 
the  Enriiah  ^cavip,'  or  more  proj>eily 
of  the  Tort  'campo.'  It  is  used  fur 
'a  camp,'  but  formerly  was  mecifitaily 
applied  to  the  partially  disciplined 
brigades  under  European  commaiidi-rs 
in  the  Mahratla  service. 

[1625.— Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  C'nslan- 
heda  (bk.  ri.  ch.  ci.  p.  2171  and  ttirros 
(iii.  10,  31  speak  of  a  ward  of  Mnlnec:i  n-i 
Campn  China;  and  de  Eredia  (ltil3)  rails 
it  Campon  China,  which  may  aapiily  a 
link  between  CampOO  and  Kajam/ii/.  (See 
COHFODHD). 

1803.— "Begum  Sumroo's  Campoo  has 
come  up  the  ghauta,  and  I  am  ahnid  .  .  . 
joined  SoiniJi^  yesterday.  Two  desort*ra 
.  .  .  declared  that  Pohlman's  CampOO  was 
following  it."— Wellington,  ii.  264. 

1883.—".  ,   .its    unhappy    plains    were 

cavalry  of  rival  Mahratta  powers.  Mogul  and 
Bohilla  horsemen,  or  campOs  and  jndlimi 
(battalions)  under  European  adventurers. 
.  ,  ."— Caartor/i/  foo'ew,  April,  p.  294. 

OAHABA,  n.p.  Properly  Kunnada. 
This  name  has  long  Ijeen  given  to  that 
part  ot  the  West  coast  which  lies  below 
the  Ghauts,  from  Mt.  Delv  northward 
to  the  Goa  territory  ;  and  now  t<j  the 
two  British  districts  constituted  out 
of  that  tract,  «z.  N.  and  S.  C'anara 
This  appropriation  ot  the  name,  how 
appears  to  lie  of  European  origi 


prevailing  there,  was  properly  aynon 
mous  trith  Karndtaia  (see  CABNATK 
and  apparently  a  corniption  of  th 
word.      Our     quotations    show     t' 
throughout  the  sijcteenth  century 
term  was  applied  to  the  country  al 
the   Qhaule,  sometimes   to   the   w 
kingdom  ot  Naxsinga  or  Vijayan, 
(see  BISNAQAB).     Gradually,  and 
bably    owing    to   local  applicatior 
Goa,  where  the  natives  seem  to  ' 
been    from    the    first    known   tr 
Portuguese  as  Cktnarijg,  a  term 
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in  the  old  Portucruese  works  means 
the  Konkani  people  and  langua^  of 
(4oa,  the  name  l)ecame  appropriated 
to  the  low  country  on  the  coast 
l>etween  Qoa  and  Malal>ar,  which  was 
subject  to  the  kingdom  in  question, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  name 
Camaiie  came  at  a  later  date  to  lie 
misapplied  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  Kanara  or  Canarese  languaii^e 
is  spoken  over  a  large  tract  above  the 
Ghauts,  and  as  far  north  as  Bidar  (see 
Caldwellj  Introd.  p.  33).  It  is  only  one 
of  several  languages  siK)ken  in  the 
British  districts  of  Canara,  and  that 
only  in  a  small  portion,  viz.  near 
Kundapur.  Tula  is  the  chief  language 
in  the  Southern  District.  Kftn^uj^in 
occurs  in  the  great  Tanjorc  inscription 
of  the  11th  century. 

1516. — ''Bevond  this  river  commences  the 
Kingdom  of  Nardnga,  which  contains  five 
Ter^  largo  provinces,  each  with  a  language 
of  Its  own.  llio  first,  which  stretches  along 
the  coast  to  Malabar,  is  Tulinate  {i.^.  Tuju- 
nOdUf  or  the  modem  district  of  S.  Canara) ; 
another  lies  in  the  interior  .  .  . ;  another 
has  the  name  of  Telinga,  which  confines  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Orisa ;  another  is  Ganari. 
in  which  is  the  g^reat  city  of  Bisnaga ;  and 
then  the  Kingdom  of  Charamondel,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  is  Tamul." — Barbota.  This 
passage  is  exceodin^^ly  corrupt,  and  the 
version  (necessarily  imperfect)  is  made  up 
from  three — viz.  Stanley's  English,  from  a 
8p.  MS.,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  79 ;  the  Portuguese 
of  the  Lisbon  Academv,  p.  291  ;  and 
Ramusio's  Italian  (i.  f.  299c)> 

a  1635.— "The  last  Kingdom  of  the  First 
India  is  called  the  Province  Canarixn ;  it  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Goa  and  by  Anjadiva,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  Middle  India  or  Malabar.  In  tho 
interior  is  the  King  of  Narsinga,  who  is 
chief  of  this  count r\'.  Tho  9i>oech  of  those 
of  Canarim  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Decan  and  of  (ioa." — Portu- 
guese Suntmari/  of  Baiter )i  Kingdoitu^  in 
Itamv^iOf  i.  f.  '330. 

1552. — "Tho  third  province  is  called  Ca- 
nard, also  in  tho  interior.  .  .  ." — C'a*ta« Art/a, 
ii.  50. 

And  as  applied  to  the  language  ; — 

"The  languiigo  of  the  Oentoos  is  Ca- 
nari."— ///W.  78. 

1552. — "The  whole  coast  that  wo  sytoak 
of  back  to  tho  (4hnut  ((iatf)  mountain  runge 
.  .  .  they  call  Concan,  and  tho  iHjople  pro- 
perly Concanoso  {C'tntfu/'fnj/t),  though  our 
people  call  them  Canarese  {Canarijn).  .  .  . 
Ana  as  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea  on 
the  west  of  the  Dccan  all  that  strip  is  called 
Concan,  so  fn^m  tho  Ghauts  to  the  sea  on 
the  west  of  Canard  always  excepting  that 


stretch  of  46  leagues  of  which  we  have 
spoken  [north  of  Mount  Doly]  which  belongs 
to  the  same  CanarAj  the  strip  which  stretches 
to  Cape  Comorin  is  called  Malabar." — Barros^ 
Dec.  1.  liv.  ix.  cap.  1. 

Ui5i2.—  ".  .  .  The  Kingdom  of  Canari, 
which  extends  from  the  river  called  Glate, 
north  of  Chaul,  to  Cape  Comorin  (so  far  as 
concerns  the  interior  region  east  of  the 
Ghats)  .  .  .  and  which  in  the  oast  marches 
with  the  kingdom  of  Orisa  ;  and  the  Gentoo 
Kings  of  this  groat  Province  of  Canard  were 
thoee  from  whom  sprang  the  present  Kings 
of  Bisnaga." — Ibid.  Dec.  II.  liv.  v.  cap.  2. 

1572.— 

"  Aqui  se  enxerga  \&  do  mar  undoso 
Hum  monte  alto,  que  oorre  longamente 
Servindo  ao  Malabar  de  forte  muro. 
Com  que  do  Canard  vive  soguro." 

Camfiety  vii.  21. 
Englished  by  Burton : 

"  Here   seen    yonside  where   wavy  waters 
play 
a  range  of  mountains  skirts  the  murmur- 
ing main 
serving  the  Malabar  for  mighty  mure, 
who   thus   from  him  of   Canard   dwells 
secure." 

1598.— "The  land  itself e  is  called  Deoan, 
and  also  Canara." — Linschoten,  49 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  169]. 

1614. — "Its  proper  name  is  Charnathaoa^ 
which  from  corrui)tion  to  corruption  has 
come  to  l)o  called  Canara." — CoutOf  Dec. 
VI.  liv.  V.  cap.  5. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  term 
is  aT)])lied,  either  incliLsivoly  or  exclu- 
sively, to  the  territory  which  we  wow 
ciill  Canara : — 

1615.— "Canara.  Thence  to  the  King- 
dome  of  the  Cannarin8>  which  is  but  a 
little  one,  and  5  davos  journey  from 
Ihimann,  They  are  tall  of  stature,  idle, 
for  tho  most  (lart,  and  therefore  tho  greater 
thooves." — />  At  on/art  J  p.  23. 

1623. — "Having  found  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  I  desired,  of  getting  out 
of  GiMi,  and  i)onetrating  further  into  India, 
that  is  more  to  the  south,  to  Canara.  ..." 
/'.  d^'ifa  Valh,  ii.  601  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  168]. 

1672.— "Tho  strip  of  land  Canara,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  called  Canaxins, 
iH  fniitful  in  rice  and  other  food-stuffs." — 
Baldaenn^  98.  ITiore  is  a  good  map  in  this 
work,  which  shows  '  Oinara  *  in  the  modem 
acceptation. 

1 672. — * '  Itfscrifytion  of  Canara  a  rid  Jaurwty 
to  (roii. — This  kingdom  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  India,  all  plain  country  near  the  sea, 
and  even  among  tho  mountains  all  peopled." 
— /*.  Vincenzo  Maria,  420.  Here  the  title 
seems  u.scd  in  the  modem  sense,  but  the 
same  writer  applies  Canara  to  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  Bisnagar. 

1673.—"  At  Mirja  the  Protector  of  Canora 
came  on  board." — Fn/^r  (margin),  p.  57. 
1726.— "TK^    ¥at^«\wsw  ^^wsax^  Vcqs^w 
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which    Onor,   Batticala,    and    Garcopa    are        [1838. — "The  khenantfl    (the  npace   he- 
dependent)  comprises  all  the  western  lands  tweon  the  outer  covering  and    the  lining 
lying     between     Walkan    (Konkant)    and  of  our  tents)." — MIms  Edtn^  Up  the  Countn/ 
Malabar,     two    great    coast    countries." —  ii.  63.] 
VaientiJHf  v.  2. 

1727.-"Theoountnrof  Canaraisgener-        OANDAHAB,    n.p.       Kandahdr. 

?-^iT;tT^o^'<^,»X°.'trDS;i  The  application  of  tl/s  name  is  now 

journey  from  the  Sea."— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  280.  exclusively  to  (a)  the  well-known  city 

of  Western  Afghanistan,  w^hich  is  tlie 

GANABIN,  n.p.    This  name  is  ap-  object  of  so  much  political  interest.   But 

plied  in  some  of  tne  quotations  under  by  the  Ar.  geographers  of  the  9th  to  1 1th 

Ganara  to  the  people  of  the  district  centuries  the  name  is  applied  to  (h) 

now  so  called  by  us.     But  the  Portu-  the  country  about  Peshawar,   as  the 

guese  applied  it  to  the  (iir(mJkant)people  equivalent  of  the  ancient  Indian  Gand- 

of  Goa  and  their  language.    'Hius  a  hara^  and  the   Gandaritis  of    Stralx). 

Konkani  grammar,  originiSly  prepared  Some  think  the  name  was  transferred 

about    1600    by  the    Jesuit,  Thomas  to  (a)  in  consequence  of  a  migration 

Estevao    (Stephens,  an    Englishman),  of  the  people  of  Gandhara  carrying 

printed  at  Goa,  1640,  bears  the  title  with  them  the  begring-pot  of  Buddha, 

Arte  da    Linqoa    OanaiiXL     (See     A.  believed  by   Sir  H.  Kawlinson  to  be 

B(umell)  in  Ind.  Antiq.  iL  98).  identical  with  a  large  sacred  vessel  of 

[1823.-"Caiiareeii,  an  appellation  given  stone  preserved  in  a  masque  of  Canda- 

to  the  Creole  Portuguese  of  Goa  and  their  bar.      Others    think    that    Candahar 

other  Indian  settlements." — Owerif  Ncurra-  may  represent   AUxandropolis  in  Ara- 

iive,  i.  191.]  chosia.     We  find  a  third  application  of 

^  A^T  A  **«      ^^^x  A  *T».      ^r^^»  the  name  (c)  in  Ibn   Batuta,  as  well 

^?^.S^^^'  rP9^^?^l    ^^?"  as  in  earlier  and  later  writers,   to  a 

NAUaHT.  8.     H.  from  Ar.  kandt,  the  former  port  on  the  east  shore  of  tlie 

side  wall  of  a  tent,  or  canvas  enclosure.  Gulf  of    Cambay,  Ghandhar    in    the 

[See  SUKEAPUEDA.]  Broach  District. 

[1616.— "High   oannattes    of   a   coarse  ikko     ..rm.  .  *        13     • 

stuff  made  Uke  arras."— iSir  T.  Roe,  Diary,  ,  a.-1552.— "Those  who  go  from  Persia, 

Hak.  80c.  ii.  826.]  from  the  kingdom  of  Horacam  (Khoras<in), 

iimi.    T^*     >   m     X  J  J  from  Boh^ra,  and  all  the  >\  estem  Regions, 

„        "The  King 8  Tents  are  red,  reared  travel  to  the  city  which  the  natives  cor- 
on  poles  yery  high,  and  placed  in  the  midst  ^j      ^1    Candar,   instead    of    Scandar. 

of  the  Camp,  oovenng  a  Urge  Compasse,  the    name    by    whiih    the    Persians    call 

encircled  with  Caiiata  (made  of  red  cahco  Alexander.  .  .  r-Barros,  IV.  vi.  1. 
stiffened   with    Ganes    at    every   breadth) 

standing   upright   about    nine    foot    high,        1664. — "  All  these  great  prei>arations  give 

guarded  round  every  night  with  Souldiers."  iw    cause    to   apprehend    that,   instead    of 

—Terry,  in  Purchas,  ii.  1481.  going  to  Kachemire,  we  be  not  led  to  be- 

c.  1660.-"  And  (what  is  hard  enough  to  «5?e  that   important   city  of   Kandahar, 

believe  in  Indondn,  where   the   Graidees  ^^j^Jl  J^^J^     A^^t'^'n  *^./,®T^'  ^"^^1**^; 

especiaUy  are   so   jealous  .  .  .)    I  was   so  and  Usbeck,  and  the  Capital  of  an  excellent 

n^to  4e  wife  of  this  Prince  (Dara),  that  ^'^''}'7i  T^^'^'  ^'    ^"    P*    ^^^ '   ^^' 

the  cords  of  the  Kanates  .  .  .  which  en-  Cb/i^toi/f,  352]. 

closed  them  (for  they  had  not  so  much  as        1671. — 

a  poor  tent),  were  fastened  to  the  wheels  "  prom  Arachosia,  from  Candaor  east, 

of  my  chariot.  —Bemier,  L.  T.  29  ;  [ed.        And  Mamana  to  the  Hyrcanian  cliffs 

Corutable,  89].  Of  Caucasus " 

1792.—"  They  passed    close    to  Tippoo's  Paradiu  Regained,  ni.  Z\Q  seqq, 

tents :  the  canant  (misprinted  canaui)  was        .  ,.„      .,  .,  ^     xt.       • 

standing,    but    the    green    tent   had    been        !*•— ^-  1030.—" .  .  .  thence  to  the  nvei 

removed."— r.  Munro,  in  Life,  iii.  73.  Chandrtiha  (Chin^)  12  (parasangs) ;  thence 

TTrto      iifin.     ^        4.     *  to  Jailam  on  the  West  of  the  Bavat  (01 

•^?^~*      L^*??'^*  ""^  '^''^'^  •/  •  ^*^  Hydaspes)  18;  thence  to  Waihind,  'capita] 

painted^ a  beautiful  sea^reen  colour.'-  of  KajSiir  ...  20;  thence  to  Parsh.W 

Uirom,  Z3U.  ^4  •        r—Al-BirHni,  in  Elliot,  i.  63  (cor 

[c.  1798. — "On  passing  a  skreen  of  Indian  rected). 
oonnanghts,   we   proceeded    to   the    front  -„.«      „„         ^.  ,.       ,^      , 

of  the  fusbeah  Khanah."-^jr,a/ic  Res.,  iv.        ^'-^\  1343.-"  From  Kinbaya(Caml.i 

444  -j  we  went  to  the  town  of  Kawi  (Aanvi,  oj 

TQ,^      I,  .  -    .,,      *     ,  •  ,    XI-  Cambay),   on   an    estuary  where    the   ti 

u  l*"~/      l^'"^  *^  ^^^^\,7^}'']L}^^y  rises  and  falls  .  .  .   thence  to  KandahJ 

make  tents  and  kanauts.  —Mill,  11.  201.  ^  considerable  city  belonging  to  the  Infide 

1825.— Heber  writes  oonnant. — Orig.  ed.  and  situated  on  an  estuary  from  the  set 

ii-  257.  — 76n  Batuta,  iv.  67-8. 
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1616.— "Further  on  .  .  .  there  ia  another 
place,  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  which 
u  called  Chiendari.  .  .  .  And  it  ia  a  rery 
good  town,  a  seaport. " — Barhota^  64. 

1814. — "Candhar,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  wells,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  hanks 
of  a  river ;  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  ; 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  sea 
coast  to  the  Gaut  mountains." — Forha^  Or, 
Mem.  i.  206 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  116]. 

OANDABEEN,  s.  In  Malay,  to 
>vhich  language  the  word  apparently 
belongs,  kanaUri,  A  tenn  formerly 
appli^  to  the  hundredth  of  the  Chinese 
ounce  or  weight,  commonly  called  bv 
tlie  Malay  name  tdhil  (see  TAEL). 
Fryer  (1673)  gives  the  Chinese  weights 
thus : — 

1  Cait«€  is  nearest  16  TaUi 

1  Teen  (Taie ))  is  10  Mobs 

1  MoBM  in  Silver  is  10  Qoandreeni 

1  Ouandreen  is  10  Cam 

73o  Cnuth  make  1  Royal 

1  grain  English  weight  is  2  cash. 

1564. — "In  Malacca  the  weight  used  for 
gold,  musk,  &c.,  the  ca^e^  contains  20  tatl$j 
each  tael  16  maze$y  each  maz  20  cum- 
dwyni ;  also  1  paual  4  mazes,  each  maz 
4  cunongt;  each  cupong  6  cuxndurynB." — 
A.  Ntintfy  39. 

1615. — "Wo  bought  5  greate  square 
postes  of  the  Kinges  master  carpenter ; 
cost  2  ina^  6  condr&iB  per  poooe." — Cockt^ 
i.  1. 

(1)  OANDY,  n.p.  A  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  Ceylon,  which  l)ecame  the 
deposit  of  the  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
and  was  adoptea  as  the  native  capital 
about  1692.  Chitty  says  the  name  is 
unknown  to  the  natives,  who  call  the 
place  Mahd  nuvera,  'great  city.'  The 
name  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  some 
misapprehension  by  the  Portuguese, 
whicn  may  be  illustrated  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Valentijn. 

c.  1530. — "And  passing  into  the  heart  of 
the  Island,  there  came  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Candla,  a  certain  Friar  Pascoal  with  two 
companions,  who  were  well  received  by  the 
King  of  the  country  Javira  Bandar  ...  in 
so  much  that  he  gave  them  a  great  piece  of 
ground,  and  everything  needful  to  ouild  a 
church,  and  houses  for  thorn  to  dwell  in." — 
CoHtOj  Dec.  VI.  liv.  iv.  cap.  7. 

1552. — " .  .  .  and  at  throe  or  four  places, 
like  the  passes  of  the  Alps  of  Italy,  one 
finds  entrance  within  this  circuit  (of  mouu- 
tniny)  which  forms  a  Kingdom  called  Cande." 
—  liarrofj  Dec.  III.  Liv.  ii.  cap.  1. 

1615.—"  Now  then  as  soon  ns  the  Emperor 
was  come  to  his  Castle  in  Candi  he  gave 
order  that  the  600  captive  Hollanders 
should  be  distributed  throughout  his  coun- 


try among  the  peasants,  and  in  the  City." 
—J.  J.  Hoar's  Ib-Jdhrige  Knegs-DienH,  97. 

1681.— "  The  First  is  the  Cit^  of  Candy,  so 

? generally  called  bv  the  ChriHuinty  probably 
rom  Condff  which  in  the  Chingulayt  Lan- 
guage signifies  liiUsy  for  among  them  it  is 
situated,  but  by  the  Inhabitants  called 
ffingodaaul-neurff  as  much  as  to  say  *The 
City  of  the  Chingvla^  people, 'and  Mauneur, 
Mfifnifying  the  *  Chief  or  Royal  City."  "—^ 
Knox,  p.  5. 

1726. — "  Candi,  otherwise  Candia^  or 
named  in  Cingalees  Conde  Ouda,  i.e,  the 
high  mountain  country." —  Valentijn  {Cnfhn), 
19. 

(2)  CANDY,  &  A  weight  used  in  S. 
India,  which  may  be  stat^  roughly  at 
al)out  500  lbs.,  but  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  It  corresponds  broadly 
with  the  Arabian  Bahar  (q.v.),  and  was 
generally  e(pii\'alent  to  20  Mft.nnil«^ 
varying  therefore  with  the  maund. 
The  w^ord  is  Mahr.  and  Tel.  khandi^ 
written  in  Tam.  and  MaL  kandi^  or 
Mai.  kanfi,  [and  comes  from  the  Skt. 
kJiandy  *to  divide.'  A  Candy  of  land 
is  supposed  to  be  as  much  as  will  pro- 
duce a  candy  of  grain,  approximately 
76  acres].  The  Portuguese  write  the 
word  candil, 

1563.— "A  oandil  which  amoimts  to  622 
pounds  "  (arrateis). — OarciOj  f .  55. 

1598.— "One  oandiel  (v.l.  eandiif)  is  litUe 
more  or  Ims  than  14  bushels,  wnerewitii 
they  measure  Rice,  Come,  and  all  graine." 
—Lintchoten,  69 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  245J. 

1618.— "The  Candee  at  this  place  ^Bate- 
cala)  containeth  neere  500  pounds.' — IF. 
HorCf  in  PurcfuUf  i.  657. 

1710.— "They  advised  that  they  have 
supplied  Ilabib  Khan  with  ten  oandbr  of 
country  gunpowder." — In  Wheeier,  ii.  13(5. 

c.  1760. — Grose  gives  the  Bombay  candy  as 
20  maunds  of  28  lbs.  each— 560  Iba, ;  the 
Surat  ditto  as  20  maunds  of  37^  lbs.=746| 
IKs. ;  tho  Anjcngo  ditto  560  lbs. ;  the  Carwar 
ditto  575  lbs. ;  the  Coromandol  ditto  at  500 
lbs.  &c. 

(3)  CANDY  (SUQAE-).  This  name 
of  crystallized  sugar,  though  it  came  no 
doubt  to  Europe  fn)m  the  P.-Ar.  kand 
(P.  also  shakar  land;  Sp.  azucar  cande; 
It.  candi  and  zucchero  candito  ;  Fr.  mere 
candi)  is  of  Indian  origin.  There  is  a 
Skt.  root  khaTid,  *to  break,'  whence 
khanday  *  broken,*  also  applied  in 
various  compounds  to  gi-anulated  and 
candied  sugar.  But  there  is  also  Tam. 
kar-kandajkala-kanday  Mai.  kandi^  kal- 
kandi,  and  kaUcaniu,  which  may  have 
been  the  direct  source  of  the  P.  and 
Ar.  adoption  of  thft  vio^^sA  ^^-^^kks^^ 
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its  original^  from  a  Dravidian  word= 
'lump/    [The  Dravidian  terms  mean 

*  stone-piece,'] 

A  German  writer,  lone  within  last 
century  (as  we  learn  from  Mahn,  quoted 
in  Diez's  Lexicon),  appears  to  derive 
candy  from  Gandia,  "  because  most  of 
the  sugar  which  the  Venetians  im- 
ported was  brought  from  that  island " 
— a  fact  probably  invented  for  the 
nonce.  But  the  writer  was  the  same 
wiseacre  who  (in  the  year  1829) 
characterised  the  book  of  Marco  Polo 
as  a  **  clumsily  compiled  ecclesiastical 
fiction  dis^ised  as  a  Book  of  Travels  " 
(see  Introduction  to  Marco  Polo,  2nd 
ed.  pp.  112-113). 

c;  1343. — "A  centinajo  a  vende  gien- 
giovo,  cannella,  laoca,  inoenBo,  indaco  .  .  . 
verziDO  scorzuto,  zucchexx)  .  .  .  luoohero 
eandi  .  .  .  porcellane  .  .  .  ooeto  .  .  ." — 
PegolotH,  p.  134. 

1461. — *\  .  .  Un  ampoletto  di  balsamo. 
Teriaca  bomoletti  15.  Zuccheri  Moccari  (?) 
panni  42.  Znocheri  canditi,  scattole  5. 
.  .  ." — List  of  Praentt  firom  Sultan  of  Egypt 
to  the  Doge,    (See  under  BENJAMIN. ) 

c.  1596.— "White  sugar  candy  (kandl 
tafed)  .  .  .  5)  datM  per  $er.** — Aln^  i.  ^. 

1627.— "^ttoar  Candle,  or  Stone  Sugar." 
— J/in«A«ir,  2nd  ed.  s.v. 

1727.— **  The  Trade  they  have  to  China  is 
divided  between  them  and  Sumt  .  .  .  the 
Gross  of  their  own  Cargo,  which  consists 
in  Sugar,  Sngar^nndy,  Allom,  and  some 
Drugs  .  .  .  are  all  for  the  Surat  Market.** — 
A,  Mamilton,  i.  371. 

• 

OANGITE,  s,  A  square  board,  or 
portable  pillory  of  wood,  used  in 
China  as  a  punishment,  or  rather,  as 
Dr.  Wells  Williams  says,  as  a  kind  of 
censure,  carrying  no  dis^ce  ;  strange 
as  that  seems  to  us,  with  whom  the 
essence  of  the  pillory  is  disgrace.  The 
frame  weighs  up  to  30  lbs.,  a  weight 
limited  by  law.  It  is  made  to  rest  on 
the  shoulders  without  chafing  the 
neck,  but  so  broad  as  to  prevent  the 
wearer  from  feeding  himself.  It  is 
generally  taken  off  at  night  (Giles,  [and 
see  Gray,  China,  i.  55  seqq.J), 

The  Cangue  was  introduced  into 
China  by  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  Wei 
in  the  5th  century,  and  is  first 
mentioned  under  a.d.  481.  In  the 
Ktoang-y^m  (a  Chin.  Diet,  published 
A.D.  1009)  it  is  called  hanggiai 
(modem    mandarin    hiang-hiai),     i.e, 

*  Neck-fetter.'  From  this  old  form 
probably  the  Anamites  have  derived 
their    word    for     it,     gong,    and    the 


Cantonese  k^ang-ka,  *to  wear  the 
Gangue,*  a  survival  (as  frequently 
happens  in  Chinese  vernaculars)  of  an 
ancient  term  with  a  new  orthography. 
It  is  proljable  that  the  Portuguese 
took  the  word  from  one  of  these  latter 
forms,  and  associated  it  with  their  own 
canga,  *  an  ox-yoke,*  or  *  porter's  yoke  for 
carrying  buraens.'  [Tnis  view  is  re- 
jected by  the  N,E.D,  on  the  authority 
of  Prof.  Leg^  and  the  word  is  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  Port,  form 
mven  above.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry, 
Prof.  Giles  writes  :  "  I  am  entirely  of 
opinion  that  the  word  is  from  the 
Port.,  and  not  from  any  Cliinese 
term.'*]  The  thing  is  alluded  to  by 
F.  M.  Pinto  and  other  early  writers 
on  China,  who  do  not  give  it  a  name. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  in  use 
in  countries  of  Western  Asia,  called 
in  P.  doshdka  (bilignum).  And  this 
word  is  applied  to  the  Chinese  cangue 
in  one  of  our  quotations.  Doshdka, 
however,  is  explained  in  the  lexicon 
Burhdn-i-Kdti  as  'a  piece  of  timber 
with  two  branches  placed  on  the  neck 
of  a  criminal'  (Quatremh'e,  in  Not.  et 
Extr,  xiv.  172,  173). 

1420. — **.  ,  .  made  the  ambassadors  come 
forward  side  by  side  with  certain  prisoners. 
.  .  .  Some  of  these  had  a  doshdl-a  on  their 
necks." — Shah  Jiukh's  Mission  to  China^  in 
Caifiayt  p.  cciv. 

[1526.— Ca8tanheda(Bk.  VI.  eh.  71,  p.  154) 
speaks  of  women  who  had  come  from  Portugal 
in  the  ships  without  leave,  Vicing  tied  up  in 
a  caga  and  whipped.] 

c.  1540. — "  .  .  .  Ordered  us  to  be  put  in  a 
horrid  prison  with  fetters  on  our  feet,  man- 
acles on  our  hands,  and  collars  on  our  necks. 
.  .  ." — F,  M.  PintOf  (orig.)  ch.  Ixxxiv. 

1585. — "Also  they  doo  lay  on  them  a  cer- 
taine  covering  of  timber,  wherein  remaineth 
no  more  space  of  hollownesae  than  their 
bodies  doth  make :  thus  they  are  vsed  that 
are  condemned  to  death." — Mendoza  (tr.  by 
Parke,  1599),  Hak.  Soc.  i.  117-118. 

1696. — "  He  was  imprisoned,  congoed, 
tormented,  but  making  friends  with  his 
Money  .  .  .  was  cleared,  and  made  Under- 
Customcr.  .  .  ." — Bov»jer*s  Journal  a.tCoch\T\ 
China,  in  DaXrymple,  Or.  Rep.  i.  81. 

[1705. — "All  the  people  were  under  con- 
finement in  separate  houses  and  also  in  con- 
gSLU"— Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccxl.] 

,,  "I  desir'd  several  Times  to  wait 
upon  the  Govemour  ;  but  could  not,  he  was 
so  taken  up  with  over-hailing  the  Goods,  that 
came  from  Pnlo  Ccmdore,  and  weighing  the 
Money,  which  was  found  to  amount  to  21, 300 
Tale.  At  last  upon  the  28th,  I  was  obliged 
to  appear  as  a  Criminal  in  Congas,  before 
the    Govemour    and    his    Grand    Council, 
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attended  with  all  the  81a von  in  the  CongM." 
— Letter  from  Mr.  Jame*  CoHjftt^ham,  hut- 
Tivtw  of  the  Pulo  Cundore  miiMxacro,  in 
Lodyer^  p.  98.  Lockyor  nddit:  **  I  under- 
stood the  CoBfU  to  be  ThumbultJi "  (]>.  Ofi). 

1727.— ''With  hifl  nock  in  the  oongOM 
which  are  a  pair  of  Stockii  made  uf  banibuoH." 
— A,  ffamiltOH,  ii.  175. 

1779. — **  Aumitdt  on  Ion  mit  toiui  troiM  en 
priaon,  den  chaineii  aux  piedis  une  caagoa 
au  oofa.*'—Leitrr3  Kdif,  xxv.  427. 

1797. — '*The  punishment  of  the  chi^  luiually 
celled  hy  Europeam*  the  cangne,  iM  gonomlly 
infliotea  for  petty  crimoA." — iilaun(on^  Em- 
baify,  kc,,  ii.  492. 

1878. — '*.  .  .  frap(>er  iiur  loM  joue8  A  I'aide 
d'une  petite  lame  de  cuir  ;  c'e^t,  jo  crois,  la 
Mule  oorrection  inflig^  aux  fommes,  car  je 
n*en  ai  jamais  vu^aucuno  porter  la  caiigne." 
—JJoH  RoMiSet^  A  Travers  Ui  Chine,  124. 

OANHAMEIBA,  CONIMEBE, 
raOONIMODEl  n.p.  Kanyimrdu  Tor 
KunivMdu^  Tain,  kuni,  *  huniped,'  7fu^u, 

*  mound '  ]  ;  a  place  uii  tlie  Con)inan(lel 
coast,  which  was  formerly  the  nite  uf 
European  factories  (1682-1*698)  l)etween 
Pondicherry  and  Madi-as,  alx)ut  13  ni. 
N.  of  the  former. 

1501. — In  Ameri^  Vcspucci'8  letter  from 
C  Verde  to  Lorenzo  do'  Modici,  fj^iving  nn 
aooount  of  the  Portni^uorto  diHctivcrioH  in 
India,  ho  montionfl  on  the  eixijtt,  lioforo 
Maiieaur,  ^'Conimal.'— In  Halddfi-Buni, 
Introd.  to  //  MilioHf,  p.  liii. 

1561. — "On  this  coimt  there  is  a  pliico 
called  CanhaineiraT  where  there  are  so 
many  door  and  wild  cattle  that  if  u  man 
wants  to  buy  500  deer-skins,  within  oifjfht 
davs  the  blacks  of  the  place  will  give  him 
deliver}',  catching  them  in  snares,  and  givinp^ 
two  or  throo  skins  for  n  fumim." — Corrm.  ii. 
772. 

1680. — '*  It  is  resolved  to  apply  tn  the 
Soobidar  of  Sevjigee's  Country  of  Chengy  for 
a  Cowle  to  settle  ftictorics  at  (^M)Rilioor  (i) 
and  CoonamezTO,  and  also  at  Porto  Novo,  if 
desired." — Ft.  Si.  Hen.  Vmijms.,  7th  Jan.,  in 
NoU*  and  Extx.y  No.  iii.  p.  44. 

J  1689. — "We  therefore  conclude  it  more 
e  and  exi>edient  that  the  (.-hief  of  Conimere 

•  .  .  do  go  and  ^nsit  Kama  Rjija." — In  WlwfUr, 
Early  Rec,  p.  97.] 

1727. — "Connsrmere  or  Coojemeer  is  the 
next  Place,  where  the  hhu^lUh  liad  a  Factory 
many  Years,  but,  on  their  purchasing  Fort 
St.  IMind^  it  was  broken  up.  .  .  .  At  present 
its  name  is  hardly  seen  in  the  Map  of  Trade." 
— A.  HamUtoriy  i.  357. 

17.')3.— "Do  Pondichori,  k  Madras,  la  cdte 
court  en  g^n^ral  nord-nord-est  quolquos 
degr^  ost.  I>e  premier  endroit  de  remarque 
est  Congi-medu,  vul^airementdit  Conipimer, 
It  quatre  lieuos  marines  plus  que  moins  do 
Pondicheri." — D'AnvilU,  p.  123. 


OANNANOBE,  n.p.  A  port 
the  coast  of  northern  Malabar,  fan 
in  the  ejirly  Portuguese  histor}', 
which  still  is  the  chief  British  niilii 
station  on  tliat  coasts  with  a  Eun>j 
regiment.  The  name  is  Kannw 
KannanuT^  *  Krishna's  Town.'  [ 
Madras  Gloss,  gives  MaL  kannUy  S 
ur^  '  village,'  i.e,  '  l)eautif ul  village.*] 

c.  1506.—**  In  Caaanor   il  suo   Re 
zantil,  o  (]ui  nasce  tz.  (i.^.  zenzari,  'gingi 
ma  Ii  zz.  nochi  e  non  cusi  boni  come  q 
de Colcut.  '—L^nardoCa' Mauer,  in  Arci 
«SffinVo  Ital.f  Append. 

1510.— **Canoiior  is  a  flne  and  laige  > 
in  which  the  King  of  Portugal  has  a 
strong  castle.  .  .  .  'Phis  Canonor  is  a 
at  which   horses  which  come  from    P< 
disembark." —  VartKema,  123. 

1572.— 

'*  Chamar^  o  Samorim  mais  gente  nova 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fari^  que  todo  o  Nay  re  em  tim  se  movi 
Que  entre  C^ilecut  jaz,  o  Cananor." 

CamdfJt  X 
Bv  Burton : 

**  The  Samorin  shall  summon  fnuh  allioi 

«  «  «  *  • 

lo  !  at  his  bidding  every  Nayr-man  hi4 
that  dwells  'twixt  Calecut  and  Canam 

[1611.— "The  old  Nahuda  Mahome 
Cainnor  gooth  alxxird  in  this  boal 
IkLnverHf  LuttfTS,  i.  95.] 

GANONOO,  s.      p.    I'duun-go, 

*  Law-uttcrer '  (the  lirst  imrt  Ix 
Anil),  from  Gr.  Kavtlrw),  In  U] 
India,  and  formerly  in  Bengal, 
n»ffistrar  of  a  tahfd^  or  other  revt 
sur>di vision,  who  receives  the  rep 
of  the  patwdrU,  or  village  registra 

1758.— "Add  to  this  that  the  K; 
Connegoes  were  maintained  at  our  expc 
as  well  as  the  Gomastihs  and  other  serv 
belonging  to  the  2^mindars,  whose  acco 
we  sent  for." — Letter  to  Court,  Dec.  31 
Long,  157. 

1765. — "  I  have  to  struggle  with  e 
difficulty  that  can  l>e  thrown  in  my  wa 
ministers,  inutMddifx,  congoeB  (I),  &c., 
their  deiiendeuts." — Lett^jr  from  F,  S 
in  CarracciofCs  Life  of  Ch'iv,  i.  542. 

CANTEEOY,  s.  A  gold  i 
formerly  used  in  the  S.E.  part 
Madras  territorv.  It  was  worth  2 
Properlv  Kanthiravi  hun  (or  i)ag< 
from  Katithiravd  Rdyd,  '  the  1 
voice<i/  [Skt.    kntjthiiy    'throat,'    r 

*  noise'],  who  ruled  in  Mysore  f: 
1638  to  1659  (C.  P.  Brovm,  MS.y  [1 
Mysore^  i.  803].  See  DinmCs  Narra 
p.   279,  where    the    revenues   of 
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territory   taken  from  Tippoo  in  1792 
are  stated  in  Canteray  pagodas. 

1790.— "The  full  collections  amounted  to 
five  Crores  and  ninety -two  lacks  of  Canteroy 
pagodas  of  3  Rupees  each." — Dairy miiUy  Or. 
Hep.  i.  237. 

1800. — '*  Accounts  are  commonly  kept  in 
Ganter'raia  Palanu,  and  in  an  imaginary 
money  containing  10  of  thcwe,  by  the  Musuf- 
mans  called  chucrams  [see  CHUCKBUM],  and 
by  the  English  Canteroy  Pagodas.  .  .  ."— 
nuchanan's  Mysore,  i.  1^. 

CANTON,  n.p.  The  creat  seaport 
of  Southern  China,  the  cnief  city  of 
the  Province  of  Kwang-tunc,  whence 
we  take  the  name,  through  tiie  Portu- 
guese, whose  older  writers  call  it 
UarUdo.  The  proper  name  of  the 
city  is  Kwang-chaU'fu.  The  Chin, 
name  Kwang-iung  {  =  *  Broad  East ' )  is 
an  ellipsis  for  "  capital  of  the  E.  Divi- 
sion of  the  Province  Liana- Kvxing  (or 
*Two  Broad  Realms ')."—{iifp.  Moule). 

1516. — *' So  as  this  went  on  FemAo  Peres 
arrived  from  Pacem  with  his  cargo  (of 
pepper),  and  having  furnished  himself  with 
necessaries  set  off  on  his  voyage  in  June 
1516  .  .  .  they  were  7  sail  altogether,  and 
they  made  their  voyage  with  the  aid  of  good 
pilots  whom  they  had  taken,  and  went  with- 
out harming  anybody  touching  at  certain 
ports,  most  of  which  were  subject  to  the 
King  of  China,  who  called  himself  the  Son 
of  God  and  Lord  of  the  World.  FemSo 
Peres  arrived  at  the  islands  of  China,  and 
when  he  was  seen  there  came  an  armed 
squadron  of  12  junks,  which  in  the  season  of 
navigation  always  cruized  about,  g^uarding 
the  sea,  to  prevent  the  numerous  pirates 
from  attacking  the  ships.  FemSo  Peres 
knew  about  this  from  the  pilots,  and  as  it 
was  late,  and  he  could  not  double  a  certain 
island  there,  he  anchored,  sending  word  to 
his  captains  to  have  their  gtms  ready  for 
defence  if  the  Chins  desired  to  fight.  Next 
day  he  made  sail  towards  the  island  of 
Veniaga,  which  is  18  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Cantfto.  It  is  on  that  island  that  all  the 
traders  buy  and  soil,  ^^ithout  licence  from 
the  rulers  of  the  city.  .  .  .  And  3  leagues 
from  that  island  of  Veniaga  is  another 
island,  where  is  posted  the  Admiral  or 
Captain- Major  of  the  Sea,  who  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  strangers  at  the  island  of 
Veniaga  reports  to  the  rulers  of  Cantfto, 
who  they  are,  and  what  goods  they  bring  or 
wish  to  ouy  ;  that  the  rulers  may  send  orders 
what  course  to  take." — Correa,  li.  524. 

c.  1535. — ".  .  .  questo  cose  .  .  .  vanno 
alia  China  con  li  lor  giunchi,  o  a  Camton, 
che  ib  Cittk  grande.  .  .  ." — SommArio  de' 
Regni,  Ramusio,  i.  f.  837. 

1585. — "The  Chinos  do  vse  in  their  pro- 
nunciation to  terme  their  cities  with  this 
sylable,  Fu,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  citie, 
as  l^ybin  fu,  Canton  fu,  and  their  townes 


with  this  syllable,  Chou." — Mnufoza,  Parke's 
old  E.  T.  (1588)  Hak.  Soc.  i.  24. 

1727.— "  Canton  or  QuantHn//  (iv*  tho 
Chinese  express  it)  is  tho  next  tnaritiiuo 
Province." — A.  IlamiltoUj  ii.  217. 

CANTONMENT,  s.  (Pron.  Can- 
toonmenty  with  accent  on  peinilt.).  Tins 
English  word  has  l)ecome  almost  jij*- 
propriated  as  Anglo-Indian,  InMiig  so 
constantly  used  in  Inditi,  and  so  little 
used  elsewhere.  It  is  api>lie(l  to 
military  stations  in  India,  built  usually 
on  a  plan  which  is  originally  that  of  a 
standing  camp  or  'cantonment.' 

1783. — "I  know  not  tho  full  meaning  of 
the  word  cantonment,  and  a  camp  this 
singular  place  cannot  well  be  tonned  ;  it 
more  resembles  a  large  town,  very  many 
miles  in  circumference.  The  «.)fticoi-H' 
bungalos  on  the  banks  of  the  Tappec  aro 
large  and  convenient,"  &c. — FotiMs,  lA'ttcr 
in  Or.  Mem.  describing  the  "Bengal  Can- 
tonments near  Surat."  iv.  239. 

1825. — "The  fact,  however,  is  certiiin  .  .  . 
the  cantonments  at  Lucknow,  nay  Cailnitta 
itself,  are  abominably  situated.  I  have 
heard  the  same  of  Madras ;  and  now  the 
lately-settled  cantonment  of  NusMeonilMid 
appears  to  be  as  objectionable  as  anv  of 
them."— Ileher,  ed.  1844,  ii.  7. 

1848. — "Her  ladyship,  our  old  {ic<iuaint- 
ance,  is  as  much  at  home  at  MadniH  as  at 
Brussels — in  the  cant^onment  a.s  under  the 
tents." — Vanity  Fairy  ii.  ch.  8. 

CAPASS,  s.  The  cotton  plant  and 
cotton-wool.  H.  kap<is,  from  Skt. 
karpasoy  which  seems  as  if  it  must  he 
the  origin  of  KdpiraaoSf  though  the 
latter  is  api)lied  to  flax. 

1753. — ".  .  .  They  cannot  any  way  con- 
ceive the  musters  of  1738  to  be  a  fit  standard 
for  judging  by  them  of  the  cloth  sent  us  this 
year,  as  tne  copaSB  or  country  cotton  has 
not  been  for  these  two  years  i>ast  under  nine 
or  ten  rupees.  .  .  ." — Ft.  \Vm.  Cons.f  in 
Long,  40. 

[1813. — "Guzerat  cows  are  veiy  fond  of 
the  capanssia,  or  cotton-seed." — Forbes,  Or. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  35.] 

OAPEL,  s.  Malay al.  kappal,  *a 
ship.*  This  word  has  been  importiid 
into  Malay,  kdpaly  and  Javanese,  fit 
appears  to  be  still  in  use  on  the  W. 
Coast ;  see  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xiii.  (2) 
470.] 

1498. — In  the  vocabulary  of  tho  language 
of  Calicut  given  in  the  Roteiro  de  V.  de  Oamd 
we  have — 

''Naoo;  capelL"-p.  118. 

1510. — "Some  others  which  aro  made  like 
ours,  that  is  in  the  bottom,  they  call  capeL" 
—  Vartheinuy  154. 
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OAFEIaAN,  ii.p.  This  U  a  luniu* 
which  wiis  eiveii  bv  Si'venil  16tli- 
oeiitury  trawTlers  to  tlie  iiioiinlaius  in 
BiiniiA  fniiii  whicli  the  rii1>irs  ]>ur- 
chaaed  at  Pemi  wciv  Hiiicl  to  roitu*; 
the  idea  of  their  diHtamv,  vtr.,  U'iiij^ 
very  vagtie.  It  is  not  in  our  inrnvr  t4> 
say  what  iianiu  was  intendi^l.  [It  w;ls 
perhaps  Kxfat'pijtm,^  The  n'ul  iMwition 
of  the  *ruhv-niines'  is  60  or  70  ni. 
N.E. of  Manrlalav.  [See  Bjill's  TVitvniur, 
ii.  89,  465  seqq.]  ^ 

1506. — **.  .  .  o  «jui  fc  uno  iKirtti  apprcsso  ' 
uno  loco  che  s\  chiania  Aoafuen,  dove  li  hq  \ 
trova  molti  niliiiii,  e  Hpinade,  o  zoio  d'o^ni 
norte.'*— Z.*v»«<i/Ti^»  dl  ('a  Mtvuer^  p.  2H. 

1510. — "I'ho  H«>le  inorchnmliM  (»f  these 
noople  is  ieweln,  that  m,  nihio8,  which  como 
from  anotncr  city  l-.i11c<1  Capellaiif  whiuh  is 
diiitant  from  this  (Pegu)  M  davs'  jounicy." 

1516. — *'  Further  inland  than  the  wiid 
Kioffdoni  of  Ava.  at  Ave  days  journey  to  the 
fiuuth-eaKt,  is  another  city  of  (J entiles  .  .  . 
called  Gapelan.  and  all  nmnd  are  likewii«o 
found  nianv  and  excellent  ruhieM,  which  they 
briiiff  to  Hell  at  the  city  and  fair  i>f  Ava,  and 
whi<^  are  liettor  tkin  thone  of  Ava."-- 
Bnrbfunij  187. 

c.  159r). — "ThiM  re^on  of  Aniiuini  Uirder* 
on  the  interior  with  the  ^reat  mountain 
called  Capelangaxn,  where  are  many  phices 
inhabited  liy  a  ni»t  very  civilL«*ed  i>eople. 
Thene  airry  niu-'k  ami  rubies  t4»  the  great 
city  of  Avii,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ariiuam.  .  .  .*' — »'<*iMiHan'o  ffe 
lOifftiij  in  JiainHxiOy  i.  331  #■. 

c.  1660.  —  '*.  .  .  A  mountain  1*2  day.-* 
journey  or  thcrcul waits,  from  t\'rrH  towards 
the  North-cant :  the  name  whereof  is 
Capelan.  In  this  mine  are  found  great 
({uantities  of  Rubies."  -  Ttnf-mirr  (E.  1.)  ii. 
143  ;  [ed.  JJaff,  ii.  i)9J. 

Phillip's  Mincraloi^y  (according  to  Col. 
Humev)  menti«>ns  the  locality  of  the  niby 
as  *'tlie  Capelan  mountains,  sixty  miles 
from  Pegue,  a  citv  in  Ceylon  ! " — {J.  As.  .^f^r. 
JJfntjafj  ii.  7^>).  I^his  wnter  is  certiiinly  very 
Icxwe  in  his  geogni[>hy,  and  Dana  (ed.  ISfiO) 
is  not  much  better:  "The  V)est  ruby  sap- 
I'hires  occur  in  the  Capelan  mountiiins,  near 
Syrian,  a  city  of  Pegu.  * — MinrraUtjii^  p.  22*2. 

CAPUCAT,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
]>lac'e  on  the  ."ea  near  Calicut,  men- 
tioned by  several  old  authors,  but 
which  has  now  disai>i»eared  from  the 
maps,  and  prolwbly  no  longer  exists. 
The  jiroj^er  name  is  uncertain.  [It 
is  the  little  port  of  Kappatt  or  Kapjiat- 
tangiidi  (Mai.  kdwil^  *  guard,'  patu^ 
*  place,')  in  the  Ccx)roombranaud  Taluka 
of  the  Malabar  District.  (Logaj^  Man. 
of  Malabar^  i.  73).    The  Madras  Gloss. 


uiUs    it    Caupaud.      Also    see    Gi 
Fyrnnl,  i.  360.] 

1498.— In  the  lUttclm  it  ifl  called  Capu 

IfiOO.  -"This  being  done  the  C4i)>tain-Mi 
(Peflndvarcfl  Cabrul)  made  aail  with  the  f 
Hiiil  and  raizon,  and  went  to  the  |K>r1 
Capocate  which  was  attaiched  t<}  the  m 
city  of  Calocut,  and  waM  a  haven  wl 
there  wa?*  a  great  liNidiug  of  vesselM, 
where  manv  shijis  were  moored  that  v 
all  engage<f  in  the  trade  of  Calicut.  .  .  . 
(Jurrm^  i.  *207. 

IMO.  — '*.  .  .  another  j)laco  calle<i  Cl 
gatto,  which  is  also  subject  to  the  Kinj 
Calecut.  This  place  has  a  very  l)eaut 
|ialaco,  built  in  the  luicient  Htyle." — 1 
thfiim,  13;M:m. 

1M6.—**  Further  on  .  .  .  is  another  tc 
at  which  there  is  a  small  river,  which  is  ca 
Capncad,  where  there  are  manv  coun 
lK>m  Moors,  and  much  shipi>ing.'  —Hart 
152. 

iri62. — "And  they  seized  a  groiit  nun 
of  gralM  and  vessels  Ktlonging  t<»  the  ]ie< 
of  Kabkad,  and  the  new  ]iort,  and  C'ali 
and  Funan  [/.'.  lUinumitY  these  all  b< 
subject  to  the  Zamorin.  — Tohfnt-nt-M 
h'dfUy  tr.  by  RoirUtinUoti^  p.  ir>7. 
want  of  edititig  in  this  last  lxx>k  is  deplom 

CABACOA,  CABACOLLE,  Ki 
KOLLEN,  &c.,  s.  Malay  kOra-kOru 
kOnt-kflray  which  is  [either  a  tn 
ferred  use  of  the  Mafav  kura-Mra 
ku-ktlra^  *a  t4)rtoist*,'  alluding, 
would  suiMMKSi*,  either  to  the  s1mi>t 
]>ace  of  tne  lM)iit,  but  ])erhap8 
t^)rtoisi?  wiis  namt'd  from  the  b 
or  the  two  words  are  indei>endt 
or  from  tlie  Ar.  lurlt'tr.  id.  lardlit 
largt^  merchant  vessel.'  Scott  I 
Corarorti\  savs  :    "In   the  abscnct! 

i>nH)f  to  the  contrary,  we  mav  assi 
om-kora     to     1h*     native     ^talava 
Dozy   (s.v.  Cnrrava)  sjiys  that  the 
lura-lfira   was,   among    tlie   Ambi 
merchant    vessel,   sometimes    of    a 
^'reat   size.      Crawfunl    de.scrilM« 
Malay  lura-lura^  as  *a  large  kin( 
siiiling     vessel';     but     the     quotai 
from    Jarric    shows   it   to   have   1 
the  Malay  galley.     Marre   {Kata-h 
Malaymi^Sl)  siiys  :  "The  Malay  k< 
kora  is  a  great  row-lxvit ;  still  in 
in  the  Moluccas.     Many  meiLsure 
feet  long  and  10  wide.     Some  hav« 
manv  as  90  rowers." 

c.  1330. — "We  embarked  on  the  se 
I/adhikiya  in  a  big  ktu-kuni  belons^ni 
Genoese  people,  the  master  of  which 
called  Martalamin." — Ihn  Jiatuta^  ii.  254 

1349. — "  I  took  the  sea  on  a  small  knt'i 
belonging  to  a  Tunisian."— /fr/rf.  iv.  327. 
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1606. — **The  foremost  of  these  g^leys  or 
CSaxv^solles  recovered  our  Shippe,  wherein 
was  the  King  of  Tamata." — Middleton*8 
Voyage^  E.  2. 

,,  *'.  .  .  Nave  conscensA,  quam  Ungu& 
patrilL  caracora  noncupant.  Navi^i  genus 
est  oblOg^m,  et  angustum,  triremis  instar, 
velis  simul  et  remis  impellitur." — JcunriCf 
Theaauru$,  i.  192. 

p.613. — ''Curra-cnrra."  See  quotation 
under  ORANEAY.] 

1627.— *' They  have  Gallies  after  their 
manner,  formed  like  Dragons,  which  they 
row  very  swiftly,  they  call  them  karkollen. ' 
— PurckaSf  Pilgrima^y  606. 

1669.— "They  (natives  of  Ceram,  &c.J 
hawked  these  dry  heads  backwards  ana 
forwards  in  their  koxrekorrei  as  a  special 
rarity."—  Walter  SchuUzen*s  Ost-Indische 
Reise,  d&c,  p.  41. 

1711.  —  "Les  Philippines  nomment  ces 
batimens  caraooaa.  C'est  vne  esp^e  de 
petite  galore  k  rames  et  k  voiles." — Lettres 
Edif,  iv.  27. 

1774. — "A  oorocoro  is  a  vessel  generally 
fitted  with  outriggers,  having  a  high  arched 
stem  and  stem,  like  the  points  of  a  half 
moon.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  have  fleets  of  them 
at  Amboyna,  which  they  employ  as  g^uarda- 
costos." — Forrtgl,  Voyage  to  N,  Ouinea^  23. 
Forrest  has  a  plate  of  a  ooroooro,  p.  64. 

J [869.—"  The  boat  was  one  of  the  kind 
ed  kora-kora,  quite  open,  very  low,  and 
about  four  tons  burden.  It  had  out-riggers 
of  bamboo,  about  five  off  each  side,  which 
supported  a  bamboo  platform  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel.  On  the  ez^me 
outside  of  this  sat  the  twenty  rowers,  while 
within  was  a  convenient  passage  fore  and 
aft.  The  middle  of  the  boat  was  covered 
witli  a  thatch-house,  in  which  baggage  and 
passengers  are  stowed  ;  the  gunwale  was  not 
more  £an  a  foot  above  water,  and  from  the 
great  side  and  top  weight,  and  general 
clumsiness,  these  boats  are  dangerous  in 
heavy  weather,  and  are  not  infrequently 
lost.'^—  Wallace,  Malay  Arch.,  ed.  1890, 
p.  266.] 

OABAFFE,  8.  Dozy  shows  that 
this  word,  which  in  English  we  use 
for  a  water-bottle,  is  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  comes  from  the  root  gharaf^  *to 
draw '  (water),  through  the  Sp.  garrdfa. 
But  the  precise  Arabic  word  is  not  in 
the  dictionaries.    (See  under  CARBOY.) 

CABAMBOLA,  s.  The  name  given 
by  various  old  writers  on  Western 
India  to  the  beautiful  acid  fruit  of 
the  tree  {N.O.  Oxalidecui)  called  by 
Linn,  from  this  word,  Averrhoa  caram- 
bola.  This  name  was  that  used  by 
the  Portuguese.  De  Orta  teUs  us  that 
it  was  the  Malabar  name.  The  word 
karanbal  is  also  given  by  Molesworth 


as  the  Mahratti  name ;  fanother  form 


;  [a 


is  karaTnbela,  which  comes  from  the 
Skt.  karmara  given  below  in  the  sense 
of  '  food-appetizer  n.  In  Upper  India 
the  fruit  is  called  mmrangd,  kamrakh, 
or  khamrak  (Skt.  karmara,  karmara, 
karTfiaraka,  karmaranga).*  (See  also 
BLIIIB^^.)  Why  a  cannon  at  billiards 
should  be  called  by  the  French  coram- 
bolage  we  do  not  know.  [If  Mr.  Ball 
be  right,  the  fruit  has  a  name,  Cape- 
Gooseberry,  in  China  which  in  India 
is  used  for  the  Tiparry. — Tilings 
Chinese,   3rd  ed.  253.] 

c.  1530. — "  Another  fruit  is  the  Kermerik. 
It  is  fluted  with  five  sides,"  &c. — JCrsHne's 
Baber,  325. 

1563. — "0.  Antonia,  pluck  me  from  that 
tree  a  Carambola  or  two  (for  ho  they  call 
them  in  Malavar,  and  we  have  adopted  tho 
Malavar  name,  because  that  was  the  first 
region  where  we  got  acquainted  with  them). 

*  *  -4 .     Here  they  are. 

"-R.  They  are  beautiful ;  a  sort  of  sour- 
sweet,  not  very  acid. 

**0.  They  are  called  in  Canarin  and 
Decan  camariz,  and  in  Malay  baliviba  .  .  . 
they  make  with  sugar  a  very  pleasant  con- 
serve of  these.  .  .  .  Antonia!  bring  hither 
a  preserved  carambola." — Garcia,  ff.  46<', 
47. 

1698. — "There  is  another  fruito  called 
CarambolaB,  which  hath  8  (5  really)  corners, 
as  bigge  as  a  smal  aple,  sower  in  eating,  like 
vnripe  plums,  and  most  vsod  to  make  Con- 
serues.  (Aote  by  Palvdanus).  Tho  fruito 
which  the  Malabars  and  Portingalcs  call 
CarambolaB,  is  in  Decan  called  Camarix, 
in  Canar,  Camarix  and  Carabeli  ;  in  Malaio, 
Bolumba,  and  by  the  Persians  Chamaroch." 
—LiMchMten,  96 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  33]. 

1672. — "The  Carambola  .  .  .  aa  largo  as 
a  pear,  all  sculptured  (as  it  wore)  and  divided 
into  ribs,  the  ndges  of  which  are  not  round 
but  sharp,  resembling  the  heads  of  thoHc 
iron  maces  that  were  anciently  in  use." — P. 
Vincenxo  Maria,  352. 

1878. — ".  .  .  the  oxalic  Kamrak." — hi 
my  Indian  Garden,  60. 

[1900. — ". . .  thatmostcuriousof  fruits,  tho 
carambola,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  yonjj- 
Vo,  or  foreign  peach,  though  why  this  name 
should  have  been  selected  is  a  mystery,  for 
when  cut  through,  it  looks  like  a  star  with 
five  rays.  By  ESuropeans  it  is  also  known  as 
the  Cape  gooseberry.  * — Ball,  Things  ChinaHy 
3rd  ed.  p.  253.] 

GABAT,  s.  Arab  kirrdt,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Gr.  Kepdnov,  a  bean 
of  the  K€paT€La  or  carob  tree  (Ceratonia 
sili^ua,  L.).  This  bean,  like  the  Indian 
rati  (see  EUTTEE)  was  used  i\s  a  weight , 
arid  thence  also  it  gave  name  to  a  coin 

*  Sir  J.  Hooker  obspn-es  that  the  fact  that  then; 
is  an  acid  and  a  sweet- fruited  variety  (blimbu)  of 
this  plant  indicates  a  very  old  cultivatioiL 
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of  account,  if  not  acttml.     To  cIIhcuss  oh\\\n  vocat;  CeratM  autem  Gniecc,  Latino 

the    carat   fully   would    )>e   a   task   uf  »i1iqiui  comuft  iiiteij.retAtur.    Obuhw  nilinuin 

extreme  complexity,  and  would  <K.upy  Ji^rl^riir^^                    t^^^fe 

"^"i^T^                  .     •,•           *  Pari-,  160U  p.  224. 

.i.^«?l'*  ^^®  ^T  ^^  f\^*^''*\}\   "^''^  1298.-" The  Great  Kaan  iiend.  hin  com- 

the  84th  part  of  the  golden  ftohdiw  of  miwionero  to  the  Province  to  select  four  or 

Gonatantine,    which    was   a^in  =  i   of  five   hundred  ...  of   the   moMt   beautiful 

an    ounce.     Hence    this   carat    wa8=  young  women,   according   to   the  scale  of 

f b  of  an  ounce.     In  the  ijassage  from  **«>"*y  enjoined  upon  theni.    The  oommw- 

al     T.:  J  ajii          4i              A  moners  .  .  .  aiMemble  all  the  girls  of    the 

St.   Isidore  quoted   l>elow,   the   cerate,  province,  in  prenence  of  appraiJrs  aprx,inted 

IS   distinct   from    the    nltqiia^   and    =  for  the  purpose.     These  carefully  survey  the 

1^   tilipMe,     This  we  cannot  explain,  points  of  each  girl.  .  .  .  They  will  then  set 

but  the  tiliqua  Graeca  was  the  Keptin^  ;  down  some  as  estimated  at  16  caratSj  some 

and  the  tiliqua  as   ,»f  of  a   solidus   is  J^^^.  18.  20,  or  more  or  loss,  according  tu 

4.1.«  *««,«^.«4-  ^1  ♦»,-  ^^^4  :^  «n  Ua  iio«o  ^ho  ■"'"  o*  the  beauties  or  defects  of  each, 

the  pwent  of  the  carat  m  all  ita  u«a.  ^„j  whatever  standard  the  Great  Kaan  may 

[See    Prof.    Gardner,    in    Smith,    Ihct,  have  fixed  for  those  that  are  to  be  brought 

Ant.  3rd   ed.    ii.  675.]     Thus  we  find  to  him,  whether  it  be  20  carats  or  21.  the 

the  canU  at  Constantinople  in  the  14th  commissioners  select  the  required  number 

centur>'  =  A  of  the  hyperpera  or  Greek  '"'™  .f^ose  who  have  attainea  to  that  stan- 

6««n/.  whil^  was  a  deU^representa-  dar,K' -A^nrco  yWo,  2nd  ed.  i.  m351. 

tive  of  the  iwlidus  ;  and  at  Alexandria  io/*^^-7r  .r  "nT      ''''^  ^^•"^^  "  ^°«^** 

A  of  the  Arabic  dlndry  which  was  a  '^■^''^'  " 

purer    representative    of   the  solidus  cABAVAN,    &      P.    kanvdn;     a 

And  SO,  as  the  lumian  uncui  aiKiuned  vf^Mip^v^^,     o.      s,  .n^iwu,*,     a, 

^  of  any  unit  (coinmre  ounr^inch),  e""^"-^'  °f  ^"Yf"^"-,  !""?  ^r-  ^"3' 

io  to  a  "certaiii  extent  emit  tmne  to  '«  '"^^  ge"e«lly  t«ed  m  India.    The 

signify    A.      Dictionaries  give  Arab.  ,7'"1  ''!  ^"""^  ">  French  as  early  as 

Jttrrdt  as  "  /,  of  an  ounce?    Of  this  j!"-'  ^f }  "^''^"'y  <^f  "[^Iv  '*-r.'*"V^i: 

We  db  not  know  the  evidence.    The  J'""  .^>^^"'^.   f^"*"    *'}^\  ^l""  ^n^''^^ 

EngliA  Cyclopaedia  (s.v.)  again  states  t"""^"    «'  .»''«  ,*°'^,  ^  «  **'«^'«' 

that    "the    mn,/    wi,    ori^nallv  the  conveyance    for    travellers    (now    for 

24th  part  of  the  marc,  or  Llf-iwund,  goc^ls  also)  dates  from  the  17th  century. 

amongtheFmich,  from  whom  the  word  ^ho    a  .hreviation    iw*   in  this  seiuie 

came.''    This  wmtence  jwrha™  contains  «"*•";?  ,^  ^^^  fv'l"'u   .i!"*  u   '".i'"' 

more  than  one  error ;  but  still  l)oth  J^"?'"''  ^'f*'  'l*'""?!},  *!»«  «lf««^ther 

of  these  allegations  exhibit  the  carat  analogous    biu   is    still   looked  on  as 

as  f>ith  part.     Among  our  goldsmiths  **^^"8* 

the  tenu  is  still  iLSt»(f  to  measure  the  c.    1270. ,-  ••  Meanwhile   the   convoy    (la 

proportioiiaU*    quality   of  gold  ;    pure  oarayana)  fnmi  Tort««i  .  .  .  armed  seven 

L.iJl  1..;.^^ ..4.  «*  oT  ..«-.^#?  ^\.i  «r,'fV.  vessels  m  such  ^^ise  that  any  one  of  thom 

gold  being  put  at  24  carats^  gold  ^ath  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^„      -^  j^  ^^  alongside."- 

A  alloy  at  22    carats,  with  J  alloy  at  chronicle  of  James  of  Aragon,  tr.  by  Fatter, 

18  caratit,  &c.     And   the   word  seems  i.  379. 

also    (like   Anna,    <l.v.)   sometimes   to  1330.— "Do  hoc   ci>it'ite    rocedena   cum 

have  been  used  to  ex])rt^ss  a   pro|K)r-  carayanis   et  cum   quadam  sociotate,    ivi 

tionate  sc-ale    in   other   matters,   as   is  versus  Indiani  Superiorom."—  Friar  Odorie, 

illustrated    bv    a    curious    passjige  in  >"  ^-'"^'«y'  ^""'^  "•  -^I*!'*  "»• 

Marco  Polo,  quot«d  1k?1ow.  1384.-"Rimonda    che    lavomo,    vedemo 

mt              ,'  •*     1^ ,.„.j   „„    «    ^..-^i.f  venire  una  gnindisaimacarovanadicammelli 

The  carat^  is  also  used  a.s   a   weight  ^  ^-  SaracTni,  che  recavano  spozierie  delle 

for  diamonds.     As  ih  of  an  ounce  troy  parti  d*  India."— FrfjtcolMfdi,  64. 

this  ought  to  make  it  3^  grains.     But  ^^  I420.~"lrt  adoloscons  ab  DamuscoSy- 

thes(»    c^rat^s   really   run    15H   to   the  riae,  ubi  mercaturae  gratiA  onit,  perceptA. 

ounce  tn)y,  so  that  the  diamond  carat  prius  Arabum  linguA,  in  cootn  mercatorum 

is   3i  grs.*^   nearly.     This  we   presume  -hi  sexconti  orant--qiiam  vulgo  carouiam 

wa.s  a,fopU.d  direct  froni  some  fo«i^  ^l^--"^'  ^'"^'"  ■"  ''^^""*  »''"■- 

svstem  in  which  the  carat  iai«  itT  or  the  .^^^     «.  »  «             •                 *      u* 

i'     ,                   ro       T»  11     at          •  1627. — "ACaravanisaconvoyofsouldiers 

lot^il    ounce,     [bee   Ball,   Tavernur,  ii.  for  the  safety  of  merchants  that  trauoll  in  the 

447.]  East  Countroys." — Minahew^  2nd  ed.  s.v. 

c.  A.D.  636.— "Siliqua   vigesima   quarta  1674.— "Caravan  or  Karavan  (Fr.  mm- 

par>«  aolidi  est,  ab  arboris  semino  vocabulum  vane)  a  Convoy  of  Souldiors  for  the  safety 

tenons.   Cerates  oboli  para  media  eat  siliciua  of  Merchant*  that  travel  by  lAnd.    Also  of 

habens  unam  semis.     Hanc  latinitas  semi-  late  corruptly  used  with   us  for  a  kind  oC 

L 
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Wagvon  to  carry  pasdengers  to  aad  from 
Loi^a." — OUMtograpkia^  &o.,  by  J.  E. 

0ABAVANSEBA7,  s.  P.  ibor- 
wdruardi ;  a  Serai  (q.v.)  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Oaravans  (q.v.). 

1404. — **  And  the  next  day  being  Tuesday, 
they  departed  thence  and  goins  about  2 
leases  arrived  at  a  great  house  like  an  Inn, 
which  they  call  Carabansaca  (read  -sard), 
and  here  were  Chacatays  looking  after  the 
£mperor's  horses." — Clavijoj  §  xoviii.  Comp. 
Markh/xm,  p.  114. 

[1528. — **  In  the  Persian  language  they  call 
these  houses  oarvancaras,  which  means 
resting-place  for  caravans  and  strangers." 
— TenrnrOt  ii.  p.  11.] 

1554. — *'  I 'ay  k  parler  souuent  de  ce  nom  de 
Carbachara  :  .  .  .  le  ne  peux  le  nommer 
augment  en  Fran9ois,  sinon  vn  Car- 
bachara: et  pour  le  sfauoir  donner  2k  en- 
tendre, il  fault  supposer  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
d'hostelleries  es  pays  ou  domaine  le  Turc, 
ne  de  lieux  pour  se  loger,  sinon  dedens  celles 
maisons  publlq^ues  appellee  Carbachara. 
•  .  .'* — Ob8ervatt4ms  par  P.  Belon^  f.  69. 

1564. — "Hie  diverti  in  diversorium  publi- 
cum, CaraTasarai  Turoae  vocant  .  .  .  vas- 
tum   est   aedilicium  ...  in  cujus  medio 

Sktet  area  ponendis  sarcinis  et  camelis." — 
n^tequiif  Bput.  i.  (p.  35). 

1619. — *'  ...  a  great  bazar,  enclosed  and 
roofed  in,  where  they  sell  stuffs,  cloths,  &c. 
with  the  House  of  the  Mint,  and  the  great 
caraTanserai,  which  bears  the  name  of  Lafa 
B^  (because  Lala  Beig  the  Treasurer  gives 
audiences,  and  does  his  business  there)  and 
another  little  carayanBerai,  called  that  of 
the  Ohilac  or  people  of  Ghilan." — P.  delta 
Voile  (from  Ispahan),  ii.  8 ;  [comp.  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  95]. 

1627.— "At  Band  Ally  wq  found  a  neat 
Carravansraw  or  Inne  .  .  .  built  by  mens 
charity,  to  give  all  civill  passengers  a  rest- 
ing place  gmtU  ;  to  keepo  them  from  the  in- 
jury of  theeves,  beasts,  weather,  &c." — Her- 
herty  p.  124. 

OABAVEL,  s.  This  often  occurs 
in  the  old  Portuguese  narratives.  The 
word  is  alleged  to  be  not  Oriental,  but 
Celtic,  and  connected  in  its  origin 
with  the  old  British  coracU/  see  the 
quotation  from  Isidore  of  Seville,  the 
indication  of  which  we  owe  to  Bluteau, 
S.V.  The  Portuguese  caravel  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  a  *  round 
vessel'  (i.e.  not  long  and  sharp  like 
a  galley),  with  lateen  sails,  ordinarily 
of  200  tons  burthen.  The  character 
of  swiftness  attributed  to  the  caravel 
(see  both  Daniian  and  Bacon  below) 
lias  suggested  to  us  whether  the  word 
has  not  come  rjither  from  the  Persian 
Gulf — Turki  lardwuly  *a  scout,  an 
outpost,  a  vanguard.'     Doubtless  there 


are  difficulties.  [The  N.E.D.  says 
that  it  is  probably  the  dim.  of  S'p. 
caraba.']  The  wora  is  found  in  the 
following  passage,  quoted  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Nilus,  who  died  c.  1000, 
a  date  hardly  consistent  with  Turkish 
origin.  But  the  Latin  translation  is 
by  Cardinal  Sirlet,  c.  1650,  and  the 
word  may  have  been  changed  or 
modified : — 

''Cogitavit  enim  in  unaquaque  Oalabriae 
regione  perficere  navigia.  ...  Id  autem  non 
ferentes  Russani  cives  .  .  .  simul  irruentes 
ac  tumultuantes  navigia  combusserunt  et 
eas  quae  Carayellaeappellantursecuerunt." 
— In  the  Ck>lleotion  of  Martene  and  Durand, 
Ti.  col.  930. 

0.  638. — "Carabus,  parua  soafa  ex  viraine 
facta,  quae  oontexta  crudo  corio  genus  navi- 

fii  praebet."— /ruiort  Hispal.  Opera.  (Paris, 
601),  p.  255. 

1492. — "So  being  one  day  importuned  by 
the  said  Christopher,  the  Catholic  King  was 
persuaded  by  him  that  nothing  should  keep 
him  from  making  this  experiment ;  and  so 
effectual  was  this  persuasion  that  they  fitted 
out  for  him  a  ship  and  two  caravels,  with 
which  at  the  beginning  of  August  1492,  with 
120  men,  sail  was  made  from  CJades." — Sum- 
mary ofOu  II.  of  the  WnUni  IndUSf  by  lUetro 
Martire  in  Ramtisio,  iii.  f.  1. 

1606. — "Item  traze  doUa  Mina  d'oro  de 
Oinea  ogn  anno  ducati  120  mila  cho  vien 
ogni  miso  do'  caravelle  con  ducati  10  mila." 
— Leonai-do  di  Ca'  Masstr^  p.  30. 

1549. — "Viginti  et  quirique  agiles  nauea, 
quas  et  carayellas  dicimus,  (luo  gonere 
nauium  soli  Lusitani  utuntur.' — Itamiani 
a  GoeSf  Dirnxis  Oppugnatio,  ed.  1602,  p.  289. 

1552. — "  lis  l&cb^rent  les  liord^es  de  leurs 
Karawelles;  om^rent  leurs  vaisscaux  de 
pavilions,  et  s'avancbrent  sur  nous." — Sidi 
Ally  p.  70. 

c.  1615. — "She  may  spare  me  hor  niizen 
and  her  bonnets ;  I  am  a  carvel  to  her."— 
Beaum.  <fc  Flei.^  Wit  without  Money,  i.  1. 

1624. — "Sunt  etiam  naves  quaedam  iiun- 
ciae  quae  ad  oflicium  celeritatis  apiK).sito 
exstructae  sunt  (quas  caniellas  vocunt)."— 
BacoUy  Hist.  Ventorum. 

1883. — "The  deep-sea  fishing  boats  called 
MachoU*  .  .  .  are  carvel  built,  and  now 
generally  iron  fastened.  .  .  .*'—Sh>rt  Acrount 
of  Bombay  FuherieSy  by  J).  G.  Alacdonaid, 
M.D. 

0ABB07,  s.  A  large  glass  bottle 
holding  several  calloiLS,  ana  genenilly 
covered  with  wicKer-work,  wdl  known 
in  England,  where  it  is  chietly  used 
to  convey  acids  and  corrosive  liquids 
in  bulk.  Tliougli  it  is  not  an  Anglo- 
Indian  word,  it  comes  (in  the  form 
lardba)  from  Persia,  as  Wedgwood 
has  pointed  out.  Kaeinpfer,  whom 
we  quote  from  liis  description  of  the 
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wine  trade  at  Shiraz,  ^ves  an  exact 
etching  of  a  carl)oj.  Littr^  mentions 
that  the  late  M.  Mohl  referred  caiafTe 
to  the  same  original ;  but  see  that 
word.  Kardba  is  no  doubt  connected 
with  Ar.  iirba^  *  a  large  leathern  milk- 
bottle.' 

1712. — ^'Vaaa  ritrea,  alia  sunt  majora, 
ampollaoea  et  ciroumduoto  toirpo  tunicata, 
quae  Tooant  Karabi  .  .  .  Venit  iTarafta  una 
apud  yitriarios  duobuB  mamudi,  raro  oa- 
riuB." — Kaempfert  Amoeti.  Exot.  879. 

1764. — *'I  deliyered  a  present  to  the 
€k>Temor,  oonaiiting  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
with  several  sorts  of  dried  fruits,  and  six 
karboyi  of  Isfahan  wine."— J/anway,  i.  102. 

1800.— <* Six  oorabahs  of  rose-water."— 
S^e$,  limb.  toAva^p.  488. 

1818.— "Carboy  of  Rosewater "— JfiV- 

hunif  ii.  330. 

1875.  — "  People  who  make  it  (Shiraz  Wine) 
generally  bottle  it  themselres,  or  else  sell  it 
in  huge  bottles  called  *Kiiraba'  holding 
about  a  dozen  quarts." — Ma^gregor^  Journey 
through  Khoratian,  kc.,  1879,  i.  37. 

OABOANA,  OABOONNA,  s.  H. 
from  P.  kdrkhdna,  *a  place  where 
business  is  done ' ;  a  workshop ;  a 
departmental  establishment  sucli  as 
that  of  the  commissariat,  or  the 
artillery  park,  in  the  field. 

16d3. — "There  are  also  found  many  raised 
Walks  and  Tents  in  sundry  Places,  that  are 
the  offices  of  several  Officers.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  great  Halls  that  are  called 
Kar-Kaaayi,  or  places  whore  Handy-crafts- 
men do  worV."—Iiemifr,  E.  T.  83;  fed. 
Cofutable,  258]. 

c.  1766. — "In  reply,  Hydur  pleaded  his 
poverty  .  .  .  but  he  promiKed  that  an  soon 
as  he  should  have  eAtabIi.Mho<l  hi.**  jKiwer, 
and  had  time  to  regulate  hi.s  deimrtiuentH 
(KIrkhftnaj&t),  the  amount  Nhtmhl  ho  ixiifi." 
—Hussein  Alt  Khan.  Hi$tonj  of  nydur 
yaik,  p.  87.  ^     -        .' 

1800.—"  The  elephant  belongs  to  the  Kar- 
kana,  but  you  may  as  well  keep  him  till  wo 
meof'—Weilingtm,  I  144. 

1804.— "If  the  (bullock)  establishment 
should  be  formed,  it  should  l)e  in  regular 
~    •  "-Ibid,  iii.  512. 


OABCOON,  s.  Mahr.  kdrkun,  *a 
clerk,'  H. — P.  kdr-kun^  (facuftdorum 
factor)  or  *  manager.* 

[c,  1590. — "In  the  same  way  as  the  kar- 
kon  8et8  down  the  transactions  of  the  assess- 
ments, the  mul'addam  and  the  jMitKHlj-i  shall 
keep  their  respective  accounts." — A'm,  tr. 
Jarrett,  ii.  45. 

[1615. — "Made  moans  to  tho  Corcone  or 
Sorivano  to  help  us  to  the  copia  of  the  King's 
licence."— /'m^<t,  LftterSy  iii.  122. 


[1616.— "AddickRaia  Pongolo,  Coroon  of 
this  place."— 76ui.  iv.  167.] 

1826.—"  Mt  benefactor's  chief  earooon  or 
clerk  allowed  me  to  sort  out  and  direct 
despatches  to  officers  at  a  distance  who  be- 
longed to  the  command  of  the  great  Sawant 
ViAO."—Pandurang  Hart,  21 ;  [ed.  1878.  i. 
28.] 

OABENS,  n.p.  Bumi.  Kti-reng,  [a 
word  of  which  the  meaning  is  very 
uncertain.  It  is  said  to  mean  *  dirty- 
feeders,'  or  *  low-caste  people,'  and  it 
has  been  connected  with  the  Kirdta 
tribe  (see  the  question  discussed  by 
McMakotij  The  Karens  of  the  Golden 
Chersonese^  43  seqq.)],  A  name  applied 
to  a  group  of  non-Burmese  tribes, 
settled  in  the  forest  and  hill  tracts 
of  Pegu  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Burma,  from  Mergui  in  the  south, 
to  Wyond  Toungoo  in  the  north,  and 
from  Arakan  to  the  Sal  wen,  and 
beyond  that  river  far  intX)  Siamese 
territ/>ry.  They  do  not  know  the 
name  Kareng,  nor  have  they  one  name 
for  their  own  race ;  distinguishing, 
among  these  whom  we  call  Karens, 
three  tribes,  Sgaw^  Pwo^  and  Bghai^ 
which  differ  somewhat  in  customs 
and  traditions,  and  especially  in 
language.  "The  results  of  the  laiwurs 
among  them  of  the  American  Ba])tist 
Mission  have  the  appearance  of  iSging 
almost  miraculous,  and  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  state  that  the  cessation  of 
blocKJ  feuds,  and  the  j)eaceable  way 
in  which  the  various  tnljes  are  living 
.  .  .  and  have  lived  together  since  they 
came  under  British  rule,  is  far  more 
due  to  the  influence  exercised  over 
them  by  the  missionaries  than  U)  the 
measures  adoj)ted  bv  the  English 
(Government,  beneficial  as  these  doubt- 
less have  1>een "  {Br.  Burma  Gazettr^r, 
[ii.  226]).  The  author  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  should  not,  however, 
have  admitted  the  quotation  of  Dr. 
Mason's  fanciful  notion  al^out  the 
identity  of  Marco  Polo's  (Jarajon  with 
Karen,  which  is  totally  gi'oundless. 

1759. — "There  is  another  i>ei>i)le  in  this 
country  called  Carianners,  whiter  than 
cither  (Burmans  or  Peguans),  di.stinguiHhod 
into  Buraghmtih  and  Pegu  Carianners ;  they 
live  in  tho  looodsy  in  small  Societies,  of  ton 
or  twelve  hrmses ;  are  not  wanting  in  in- 
dustry, though  it  goes  no  further  than  to 
procure  thorn  an  annual  subsistence." — In 
Dalrymple,  Or.  Htp.  i.  100. 

1799  -"From  this  foverend  father  (V.  San- 
germano)  I  received  much  useful  informa- 
tion.    He  told  me  of  Sb  cYCkSSo^ax  ^^•ecc^'vx'a^ 
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of  people  culled  Can;num  or  CuiUiBn,  c.  a.D.  650.— In  theSrijiot-.SiinAirdof  V 
that  inhnhit  diffsrent  parta  of  the  country,  bamihim.  in  the  enumerstion  of  peoples 
I«rticu1arly  the  westara  provinces  of  Dalla     rojrionsof  Uiesouth.  wehavB  in  Keni's  tr 


_.i,  several  BOciaties  of  whom  also     lation  (^/.  R.  Ai.  Sat.  N.3.  y,  83)  ifun 

dwell  in  the  diatrict  adjacent  to  Rangoon,  the  original  form,   which   is  not  given  by 

He  represented  them  as  a  simple,  innocent  Kara,  in  EarnKta. 

race,  speaking  a  language  distinct  frotn  that         c  a  I»   1100 In  tha  later  Sauslcrit  litem- 

of  the  Binnans,  and  Bntertainingruda  notions  (^^  ^^  naraa    often    occurs,    r.n.    in    the 

of  religion       ,   .  They  are  timoroiia^nest,  Kathtuariuagara.   or    'Ocaan    of    Rivers  of 

hospitable  to  stranger,."-^™,  207.  of"™'    bJ,ginni^''°o°f  'the'"mh''™nt™,' 

c.  1819. — "Wa  must  not  omit  here  tha  by  Somadeva,    of   Kashmir;   but  it  is  not 

Cuian,  a  good  and  peacoable  people,  who  possible  to  attach  any  very  precise  meaning 

live  dispersed  through  the  forests  of  Pegb,  to  the  word  as  there  used.      [See  refs.   in 

in    small    villagoa    oonsistini    of    4    or    5  romt/y,  tr.  ii.  651.] 

houses  .  .  .  they  are  totally  dependent  upon  ^_p_  i4oo.-Tha  word  also   oeours  in  the 

tha  despotic  gorarnment  of  the  Burmese.  injcriptions  of    the   Vijayanagara  dyna.ity. 

—Sangtrvutno,  p,  M.  ^.  ;„  o^e  of  a.d.  1400. -(AVm.  o/S.  Lidian 

OABICAL,n.P.    Etymology  doubt.  .r^!"*' f  1'  d'^ia^tta      d 

kdrat,   'masonry'  or  'the  plant,  thorny  TatiT^;  B.  o/  Baddhi^n,  by  ^i^/^r, 

webera' ;  kat,  'channel   {Maarat  Adm.  p.  267. 

Man.  ii.  212.   GW.   8.v.)J.     A  French  o.  iaiO..^"Tha  Zamindars  ol   Singaldip 

settlement  within  the  limits  of  Taiyore  (Ceylon)  and  Kamiitak  came  up  with  their 

district.  foroos  and  eipelled  Sheo  Rai,  the  mior  of 
the  Dakhio."— FfriiA/a,  in  Elliot,  vi.  549. 

OABNATIO,  n.p.     Karndtaka  and  iei4.— gee  quototioo  from   Couto  under 

Kdrndtaka^  Skt.  adjective  forms  from  CAXARA. 

KarnOia      or      Kdmata,     [Tam.      kar,  (1623.— "His  Tribularios,   one  of    whom 

'  black,"  nOdti,  '  country '].     Tliis  word  wa»  the  Qooan  of  Cnmat."— /".  della  ValU, 

in  naitive  use,  according  to  Bp.  Caldwell,  ^^-  So=-  "■  31*] 

denoted     the     Telegu     and     Canarese  o.  1S52,— "  Qandicot  is  one  of  the  strong- 

Tuvmlfl    anil     their    lanmuun'      liut     in  *^  Cities  in  the  Kingdom  of  Oamatica."— 

people    ana    tneir    language,     iiut    m  y  ^^^  g.  T.  ii.  98;  led.  Ba//,  i.  284], 

procma  of  time  became  apeoially  the  '                  .  i            -         j 

appellation    of    the     people    apeaking  „=;  l^--'"!^?    ^  f  ^^   KaniAtik, 

r^    and    their  Q'-ge'l^  ^Z^  iT^lht^t.-'-^Z^n.^Z: 

Oram.   2nd   ed.    Introd.   p.    34).     The  ,□  innot  vii.  12B 

Mahonimedsns    on    their     arrival     in  i673._"  l'  received  this  information  fmm 

S.   India   found   a  region   which   em-  the   natives,    that   the   Canatlck   country 

braces  Mysore  and  part  of  Telingana  reaches   from    Gongota   to   the   ZoMo-kin  x 

(in  fact  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanacara),  Country  of    the  Malabart  along   the    Sea, 

called    the    K^T7,aiaka    countiTTaaa  ^"^  j"^"*  "Ej° '^'' ^"T'nSlTi™',™^ 

^-  .               -1      ..    -,   1             ,.     . . ''      /      J  Svnda  .  .  .  Bfdmurt,    four    Uay^    Journey 

this  was  identical  in  application  (and  i,^,^^  j,  ^^  Capital  City."- Fryrr,  162,  in 

probably     in     etymology)     with     the  Letter   IV.,   A   RtluHoa  of  ilw-   Cuiatlck 

OanaXft    country    (q.V.)    of    the    older  CouBfrj.- Here    he    identifies    the    "Cano- 

Portuguese    writers.       The    KarjuUaka  tick  "  with  Canara  below  the  (Jhauta. 

becanie    extended,   especiaUv    in   con-  g^^  ^j^  ^j^^   ^^^   „f   Canan.   st^eiii.s 

nection   with  the  rule  of  the  Nabobs  ^^^^  j,^  ^ije  following  ■— 

of   Arcot,  who  partially  occupied   the  "  ' 

Vijayanagara      territory,      and      were  c.  1760.— "Though   the   naviijation  from 

known  aa  Nawiba  of  the  Kanidtaka,  '^e  Canifttlc  omut  u>  Bombay  te  of  a  very 

to  the  country  below  the  Ohauta;.  on  «hort,run^o^  not^t«ve  s,x  or  «evcn  deg^. 

the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  just  ,'          „        .,                 .          , 

.  — ~'~'  ■.  ."                            1     J   .      •■  "  The   Cixnatic  or  nrovinte  of 

aa  the  other  form  Canara  had  become  ^^'  its  limiu  now  are  greatly  in- 
extended  to  the  country  below  the  fanor  to'  those  which  bounded  the  ancient 
Western  Ghauts;  and  eventually  Cunatic;  for  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot  have 
among  the  English  the  term   CamatM  never  eitonded  their  authority  beyond  the 

"..     ,._  ^_j — .__j     -^     -    river  OondBgamH  to  the  nortb  :  the  great 

chain  of  mountains  te  the  west;   and   the 


9  of  the   Kingdom  of  Trichinopoli, 


be    understood 
more  or  less  restricted  to  the  eastern 

low  country,  though  never  quite  ec     ^ ^ _,  ^ 

absolutely   aa  Canara  lias   become   re-  sea  toundait  on  tiieoast,"— /(.irf.  IL  vi 

stricted  to   the   western  low  country  1762.— "Siwaee   Madhoo   Rao  .  .  . 

The  term  Camalie  is  now  obsolete.  this  immanse  force  .  .  .  made  an  inci 
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this   peace  will   give  so    much   additional  u,,f  :i.   -,,^„ij   iJr  .„^n    4.^        *^    •        •* 

rtrengTand   compactness  to  the  frontier  9"^^  '^  ^?"^,^  ^  ,^«11  ,^   examine   if 

of  our  possessions,  both  in  the  Camatio,  ^^  ^   "^J^.    ^^^  ^^    Ar.   hardkah,  a 

and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  to  render  word   which  the  dictionaries  explain 

it  difficult  for  any  power  above  the  Ohauts  as  *  fire-ship ' ;  though  this  is  certainly 

to  invade  us.  "-Zorrf  ComKajlu't  Despatch  not    always    the    meaning.      Dozy   is 

"i'ri*"??^^^'''^  r''";^  i^^^li'^^i  ^  <i<^rive  carrot   (which   is 

Bp.  Heber's  is  probably  one  of  the  latest  pl- of  ^rifir  or  i^irit^ra  (see  CARACOA). 

instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  a  natural  -^^d  furfAm  itself  he  thinks  may  have 

way.  come    from    carricare,  w^hich    already 

occurs  in  St.  Jerome.    80  that    Mr. 

OASNATIO       FASHION.      See  Skeat's    origin    is    possi))ly    correct, 

under  BENIOHTED.  [The    N.E.D.    refers    to    carracoy    of 

which   the    origin  is  said  to  be  un- 

(1).    OABRAOK,  n.p.     An    island  certain.]    Ibn  Batuta  uses  the  word 

in  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  twice    at   least  for   a  state  baige    or 

which    has  been  more  than  once  in  something  of  that  kind  (see  Cathav 

British  occupation.    Properly  Kh&rak.  P- 4^».  ^^  ^^  ^<^'  "•  116  ;  iv.  289) 

It  is  so  written  in    Jaubert^s   Edritd  The  like  use  occurs  several  times  in 

(i.  364,  372).     But  Dr.  Bad^r  gives  Makrizi  (e.g,  T.  i.  143 ;  I.  ii.  66 ;  and 

the  modern  Arabic  as  el-Khdrij,  which  H.  i.   24).    Quatrem^re  at  the  place 

would  represent  old  P.  KKdrig,  first  quoted  oliserves  that  the  hardkah 

c.830.-"Khawk  .  .  .  oette  isle  qui  a  un  ^^  ^f  *  ^^  ^^V  ^^  ?^J  sense,  but 

farsakh  en  long  et  en  large,  produit  du  bl€,  *  vessel  With  a  high  deck  from  which 

desi)almier8,etdesvignes."— /6iiiCA«r(2<!l(f^  fire   could   be    thrown;     but    that    it 

in  /  As.  ser.  vi.  torn.  v.  283.  could    also    be   used    as    a    transport 

c.  1563. — "Partendoei  da  Basora  si  passa  vessel,  and  was  SO  used  on  sea  and 

200  miglia  di  Golfo  co'l  mare  a  banda  destra  land. 

sino  che  si  giunge  neir  isola  di  CarichL  .  .  ."  -    *       ..            m^      ^.    ^             ,.    »    j     ^ 

— C.  Fedenci,  in  Ramusio,  iii.  386p.  ,,'^^-—    •,•  •  »/*«'  *^*  ^e  embarked  at 

1727.-"The  Islands  of  Carriek  ly,  about  XnTdnZ  l'?^/.!  °f1^  Ji*^*  i^""^ 

West  North  West,  12  Leagues  from  Bow-  ^?^in  ^w  *o^{    ^'  -^"^^  ^'^' 

1758.— "The    Baron   .    .    .    immediately  ^  1383.— "Eodem  temjwre  venit  in  magnA 

sailed  for  the  little  island  of  Karec,  where  wmp^tatead  Sandevici  portum  nayis  quam 

he  safely  landed;    having  attentively  sur-  ^^^^^  carika  (mirae)  magmtudinis,  plena 

veyed  the  spot  he  at  that  time  laid  the  plan,  a»7>tii8,   quae  facile  mopiam  totius   terrao 

which  he  afterwards  executed  with  so  much  ««K^are  ^potuisset,  si  mcolanim  invidia  i»er- 

SUCO688."— /w,  212.  J^'^i;  t:?^-    ^^If'^^^Z^.^^^'  ^"fl'''<^-» 

*  by  H,  T.  RiUi/y  1864,  n.  88-84. 

(2).     OABBAGK,    S.       A    kind    of  1403.-"  The  prayer  being  concluded,  and 

vessel    of    burden    from    the    Middle  ***®  ****""  "^^^^  ^^^^  °'^»  *  ^^^^^  ^*^®  **  candle 

vessel    or    ouraen    irom    cne    Mioaie  appeared  in  the  cage  at  the  mast-head  of  the 

Ages   down   to   the   end   of   the    17th  carraca,  and  another  light  on  the  spar  that 

century.     The  character  of  the  earlier  they  call  bowsprit  {fiaupris)  which  is  fixed 

carrack    cannot    l)e   precisely    defined,  in  the  forecastle ;  and  another  light  like  a 

But    the    lanrer    carco-ships     of     the  candle  in  una  vara  de  fsphuh  (?)  over  the 

Portuguese  in*  the  t,5de  of  the   16th  T^^^f^  r^c.^TrdTo^ca'SruT. 

century  were  generally  so  styled,  and  to  see  them,  and  they  lasted  awhile  and  then 

these    were    sometimes    of    enormous  disappeared,  and  all  this  while  the  storm  did 

tonnage,  with  3  or  4  decks.     Charnock  not  cease,  and  by-and-by  all  went  to  sleep 

(Marme  Architecture,   ii.   p.   9)   has   a  except  the  steersman  and  certain  sailors  of 

plate  of  a  Genoese  carrack  of   1542.  ^^''**^^-  "^'^'^y^'  §  "»•    ^^°^P'  ^^^'^'- 

He  also  quotes  the  description  of  a  »  P*     • 

Portuguese  carrack  taken  by  Sir  John  i??^'.-"^^  Thesauro  nostro  munitionum 

T>        ^  1     '       lEiin      tj.                ri  r%r\r\  artillanonim,    Tentorum,    Paviuonum,    pro 

Barrough   m    1692.     It   was   of   1,600  Equis  navibuk  caracatis,  Galeis  et  aliia  navi- 

tons  burden,  whereof  900  merchandize  ;  bus  quibuscumoue.  .  .  ."—Act  of  Edw.  VI. 

carried  32  brass  pieces  and  between  in  i2yjn«r,  xv.  1/5. 

600  and  700  passengers  (?) ;  was  buQt  1552.— "lis  avaient  4   baroues,  mndes 

with    7    deckis.    The   word  (L.   Lat.)  comme  des  ^rd^.  ,  .  ,"— &mL\' M>.^^.^ 
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1666-68.—*'.  .  .  about  the  middle  of  the        CABBAWAY,   8.     This   word    for 

month  of  Ramaaan,  in  the  year  974,  the  the  seed  of  Caru?^  cariti,  L.,  is  (probaMv 

inhabitants  of  Funan  and  randrpeah  [j^  through  8p.  alcaravfa)  from  the  AniUiV- 

Ponany  and  Pandarftni,  q.v.  J,  haTinff  sailed  ,         r    .  ^t..  •  «i    i.  4.1     1?      1-1 

out  of  the  former  of  thes2  ports  in  iTfleet  of  ^ramyd     It  is  curiousthat  the  Eng  ish 

12  grabs,  captured  a  ffanifffii  belonging  to  form  is  thus  closer  to  the  Arabic  than 

the  Franks,  which  had  arrived  from  Bengal,  either  the  Spani.sh,  or  the  French  and 

and  which  was  laden  with  rice  and  sugar  .  .  .  Italian  carvu  which  last  has  passed  into 

!5  *iVl?\L^^  ^''''^y  ^  '  '  if  Qu*i^^  Scotch  as  cannf.     But  the  Arabic  itself 
of  17  grabs  .  .  .  made  capture  off  Shaleeat  * •  r     *      •  ^;«*^i,. 

(see  CftmA)  of  a  large  <ir»oca,  which  had  ^«    *  ^^,°"]^R^^^°     [°^^     immcdiateh, 

sailed  from  Cochin,  having  on  board  nearly  N.E.D.]   of  Lat.   careum,  or   Gr.  Kdpoi^ 

1,000  Franks.  .  .  ."—Tofyut-vI'MMJoAitUeH,  (Dozy), 
p.  159. 

a  '^kr^iilTfVcISd.^  .    9iPp™Em.   s.     This  i.s  at  le^st 

Hav<i  with  y<m  to  Saffron  Walden,  repr.  by  ^^  the  Puniab,  the  oixiinary  form  that 

J.  P.  Collier,  p,  72.  *  mail-cart     takes  among  the  natives. 

1613.— « They  are   made  like  earraeki,  Such   inversions  are  not    unconinion. 

only   stronffth    and    storage." — Beaum,    dg  Thus  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  always 

Flet.,  TU  Coxcomb,  i.  8.  called  by  the  Sepoys  Loni-okhtar.     In 

1616. — "  After  we  had  given  her  chase  our  memory  an  officer  named  HolroytJ 

for  about  6  hours,  her  colours  and  Mk  was  always  caUed  by  the  Sepoys  iiaj/rf///, 

^rcS^^bo^und^o?^''^^  [and   BrLnlot.,  l!o^n    ^f  another 

Purchaa;  [ed.  1777,  p.  34].  cunous  corruption  Macktnloih  becomes 

1620.—"  The  hai^bor  at  Nangasaque  is  the  Makkhani-toJi,  *  buttered  toast ' !] 
best  in  all  Japon,  wheare  there  may  be  1000 

se^e   of   ^pps   ride   Undlockt,    and   the        OABTOOOB,  s.  A  cartridge  ;  Acfrtw^-, 

greatest  shipps  or  oariokM  m  the  world  q  w«-«*www**,      __„__  ._^_,*  ' 

7  .  .  ride  be?are  the  towne  within  a  cable's  Sepoy  H.  ;  [comp.  TOSTDAUNl. 
length  of  the  shore  in  7  or  8  fathom  water 

at  least."-Cocl:«,  Letter  to  Batavia,  ii.  313.  OAEYOTA,  s.    This  is  the  botanical 

c.  1620.— "  II  faut  attendre  Ik  des  Pilotes  name  (Caryota  urenSy  L.)  of  a  magnificent 

fi'ilfV^JirJS'.^''''''™!}"*^®  ^?'^'S  Paln^   growing  in   the    moist?r   forest 
et  de  Marsagao  ont  som  d  envoyer  tout  a*^.      ^        •    ^\.    itt    ^         r>^^.      s.  1 

rheure,  pour  conduire  le  Vaisseau  k  Tur-  regions,  as  m  the  Western  Ghauts  and 

umba  [i.e.  Trombay]  oh  les  Caraques  ont  in  Eastern  Bengal,  in  Ceylon,  and  in 

ooustume   dTiyvemer." — Hautier  .   .   .   des  Burma.     A   conspicuous    character    is 

IndesOr.yhy  AleixodaMoUa^'mThevenot,  presented  by   its  enormous  bipinnate 

c.  1635.—  leaves,  somewhat  resembling    colossal 

"Th^  bigger  Whale,  like  some  huge  carrack  bracken- fronds,  16to  25  feet  long,  lOto 

Whidi  wanted  Sea  room  for  her  foes  to  ^f  ^^  ^'i^^h  ;  also  by  the  huge  i)endent 

play.  ..."  clusters  of  its  inflorescence  and  seeds. 

Waller,  BaUle  of  the  Summer  Islands.  the  latter  like  masses  of  rosaries  10  feet 

1653.—".    .    .    pour  moy  il  me  vouloit  long  a"<i   ui)wards.     It   aftbrds   much 

loger   en    son  Palais,   et  (|ue  si  i'auois  la  Toddy    (<i.v.)    made    into    spirit    and 

vmont^  de  retoumer  a  Lisbone  par  mer,  sugar,  and  is  the  tree  chiefly  att'ording 

il  me  feroit  embarauer  sur  les  premieres  these  T)roducts  in  Ceylon,  where  it  is 

S!^7**p  21*3  *"~       ^"  R^^fi^y^-^^-Oou'.,  ^11^^  j^^^^^i      jj.  ^^  ^fl-Q^^jg  ^  j^.j^^j  ^,f 

\atu\  '  »i  A  J   *  -i.v       rm.  i.  xs  sago,  and  a  woolly  substance  found  at 

1660. — "And   further,   That  every  Mer-  T^  i     1.    r  i.i.    1     r    *.  ii  4.- 

chant  Denizen  who  shall  hereafter  ship  any  the  foot  of  the  leaf -stalks  is  sometimes 

Goods  or  Merchandize  in  any  Carrack  or  used  for  caulking,  and  forms  a  ^ood 

Galley  shall  pay  to  your  Majesty  all  manner  tinder.     The  sp.  name  urens  is  derived 

of  Customs,  and  all  the  Subsidies  aforesaid,  from  the  acrid,  burning  taste  of  the 

as  any  Alien  bom  out  of  the  Realm."- Act  f  p^^  j^..    It  is  called,  according  to  Brandis, 

PouSLo)     '^^''  '^'  ''  '^'  "^^  the  Af^u/r-iKilm  in  Westernlndia.     We 

c.  1680.1- To  this  CHty  of  the  floating  ^now    of   no   Hindustani  or   familiar 

.  .  .  which  foreigners,  with  a  little  varia-  Anglo-Indian     name.     [Watt,    (Econ. 

tion  from  currofon,  call  carracas."— rv«ira,  J)ict.  ii.  206)  says  that  it  is  known  in 

quoted  by  Btuteuu.  Boml)ay  as  the  Hill  or  Sago  palm.     It 

1684.—**.  .  .  there  was  a  Carack  of  Por-  has  penetrated  in  Upper  India  as  fai 

tugal  cast  away  upon  the  Reof  having  on  as  Chunar.l     The  name  CaryoUi  seeni:. 

board  at  that  Time  4,000,000  of  Guilders  «.„!,,„  r„™   di;«„   i.„f  l,^„  o,.,.l,-^o*;  .> 

in  Gold  ...  a  present  frim   the   King  of  ^^,«"  ^'^?"' /^'P^J  ^''^  Y  H^I^^^^,^^  '^ 

Siam  to  the  King  of  Portugal. "-Cow/f-y,  32,  »8  to  a  kind  of  date-palm  ;  his  stat' 

in  iMmj/ier'i  Voyage*,  iv.  meiit  that  it  afl'orded  the  best  wine 
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the     East     probably    suggested     the 
transfer. 

o.  A.D.  70.— '*Ab  his  oarjotae  maxame 
oelebrantur,  et  cibo  quidem  et  luoo  ub«r- 
rimae,  ex  c^uibuB  praecipua  rina  orienti, 
iniqua  capiti,  undo  pomu  nomen." — Pliny ^ 
xiii.  §  9. 

1681.— *' The  next  tree  is  the  KeUuU.  It 
groweth  ntraiffht,  but  not  so  tall  or  big 
an  a  Cokfr-Nut-Trte ;  the  inside  nothing 
hut  a  white  pith,  as  the  former.  It 
yieldeth  a  sort  of  Lianor  .  .  .  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  to  the  Pallate.  .  .  .  The  which 
liquor  they  boyl  and  make  a  kind  of  brown 
sugar  called  Jaggtrry  [see  JAGQEBY],  &c.'*— 
KnoXf  p.  15. 

1777.— '*  The  Caiyota  urent,  called  the 
Saguer  tree,  grew  between  Salatiga  and 
Kopping^  axid  was  said  to  be  the  real  tree 
from  which  sa^o  is  made." — Thunberg,  E.  T. 
iv.  149.     A  mistake,  however. 

1861.— See  <iuotation  under  PEEPX7L. 

0A8H,  s.  A  naine  applied  by 
Europeans  to  sundry  coins  of  low 
\'alue  in  various  parts  of  the  Indies. 
The  word  in  its  oriciual  form  is  of 
extreme  antiquity,  **  Skt.  kartha  .  .  . 
a  weight  of  silver  or  gold  e<iual  to  jl^ 
of  a  Tuld"(lViUiam8,  Skt.  IHct.;  and 
see  also  a  Note  on  tlie  Kdnha^  or  rather 
hdrshd^na^  as  a  copper  coin  of  great 
antiquity,  in  E,  Thoina^s  Pathdn  Kings 
of  Delhi,  361-362).  From  the  Tarn, 
form  kdsu,  or  perhaps  from  some  Kon- 
kani  form  which  we  have  not  traced, 
the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made 
rofzo,  whence  the  Englisli  cash.  In 
Singalese  also  hljii  is  used  for  *coiu' 
in  general.  Tlie  English  term  was 
appropriated  in  the  monetary  system 
which  prevailed  in  S.  India  up  to 
1818  ;  thus  there  was  a  copjKT  coin 
for  use  in  Madras  struck  in  England 
in  1803,  which  1>ear8  on  the  reverse, 
"XX  Cash."  A  figure  of  this  coin  is 
given  in  Rndimj.  Under  this  system 
80  cash  =  l  fanam,  42  fanams=l  star 
pagoda.  But  from  an  early  date  the 
Portuguese  had  ajiplied  caixa  to  tlie 
small  money  of  foreign  systems,  such 
as  those  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and 
especially  to  that  of  tlie  Chinese.  In 
China  the  word  cadi  is  used,  by 
Europeans  and  their  hangers-on,  as 
the  synonvm  of  the  Chinese  U  and 
ttien^  which  are  tliixne  coins  made  of 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  leiid  with  a 
square  hole  in  tlie  middle,  which  in 
former  days  ran  1000  to  the  liang  or 
tael  (q.v.),  and  which  are  strung  in 
certain  numl)er8  on  cords.  [This  type 
of  money,  as  was  recently  pointed  out 


hy  Lord  Avebury,  is  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  currencv,  which  was  in  the 
shape  of  an  axe.]  Kouleauz  of  coin  thus 
strung  are  represented  on  the  surviving 
l)ank-notes  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (a.d. 
1368  onwards),  and  probably  were  also 
on  the  notes  of  their  Mongol  prede- 
cessors. 

The  existence  of  the  distinct  English 
word  cash  may  probably  have  affected 
the  fonn  of  the  corruption  before  ns. 
This  word  had  a  European  origin  from 
It.  casta,  French  euisse,  *the  money- 
chest  ' :  this  word  in  book-keeping 
having  given  name  to  the  heading 
of  account  under  which  actual  dis- 
bursements of  coin  were  entered  (see 
lVedg\cood  and  N.E.I).  s.v.).  In  Min- 
sheu  (2nd  ed.  1627)  the  present  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  attained.  He  only 
gives  **a  tradesman's  Cash,  or  Counter 
to  keepe  money  in." 

1510.— '* They  have  also  another  ooin 
called  oat,  16  of  which  go  to  a  tars  of 
silver.  "—rareA«ma,  180. 

„  *'  In  this  country  (Calicut)  a  great 
number  of  apes  are  produced,  one  of  which 
is  worth  4  easM,  and  one  easM  is  worth  a 
quaJttnno.*'—Ib\d.  172.  (Why  a  monkey 
should  be  worth  4  caws  is  obscure.) 

1598. — '*You  must  understand  that  in 
Sunda  there  is  also  no  other  kind  of  money 
than  certaine  copper  mynt  called  Calza* 
of  the  bignes  of  a  Hollades  doite,  but  not 
half  so  thicke,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a 
hole  to  hang  it  on  a  string,  for  that  com- 
munlie  they  put  two  hundreth  or  a  thousand 
▼pon  one  string." — Linschoten,  84 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  1131. 

1600.— "Those  (coins)  of  Load  are  called 
oaxaa,  whereof  1600  malco  ono  mas." — Johit 
l/an*t  in  Purchase  i.  117. 

1609.— "lis  (les  Chinois)  apportent  la 
monnoye  <iui  a  lo  cours  en  toute  I'isle  de 
lavii,  et  isles  circonvoisines,  laipielle  en 
lilguo  Malaique  est  appellee  Cas.  .  .  .  Cette 
monnove  est  jott^  on  moule  en  Chine,  a  la 
Villo  (lo  Chinchou.'* — Houtman^  in  Nav.  des 
Hol/andffis,  i.  306. 

[1621.— "In  many  places  they  threw 
abroad  Cashes  (or  brosse  money)  in  great 
quantety." — (Vi-jr,  Diary ^  ii.  202.  J 

1711.— "  Doodoos  and  Cash  are  Copper 
Coim),  eight  of  tho  former  make  one 
Fanham,  and  ten  of  tho  latter  one  Doo- 
doo."  —  Lockyer,  8.  [Doodito  is  the  Tel. 
dudditj  Skt.  *  di'if  *  two ' ;  a  more  modem 
scale  is :  2  dtti>gyaunv's=l  doudy :  3  dood%et=a 
1  aJiJia. — AMad.  (Jioss.  s.v.] 

1718. — "Cass  (a  very  small  coin,  eighty 
whereof  make  ono  Fauo)." — Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  East,  ii.  52. 

1727.— "At  Atcheen  they  ha.'^^  ^ '^^''^^^ 
coin  ot  VeaA^Tv  '^oxifti   oaiJ^sA.  ^^^i^n  V^w^- 
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Several  of  the  old  Arabiiin  gtfo^iphers 
write  the  iiaine  with  the  guttural 
t^  but  this  id  not  no  used  in  modem 
timefl. 

c.  690.— "The  Kinfrdom  uf  Kia-thi-nii-lo 
{Kaimira)  Yulu  about  7000  ii  uf  circuit.  On 
all  aides  iti  frontien*  arc  Mummmled  by 
mountains ;  those  are  of  protligiotm  height ; 
and  although  there  are  )iathH  affording  ao- 
cen  to  tit,  theno  are  extremely  narrow." — 
Jlwen  Tmihg  (/V/.  lio»ddh.)  ii.  167. 

c.  MO.— **^[aahiiilr  .  .  .  in  a  momitainous 
oountry,  forming  a  large  kingdom,  contain- 
ing not  lesH  than  60,0CK)  or  70,000  towns  or 
tillages.  It  is  inaccessible  except  on  one 
side,  and  can  only  l>e  entered  )>y  one  gate.*' 
-.Vcw'ilrfi,  i.  373. 

1275.— ^'Kaahmir,  u  i>n>vince  of  India, 
adjoining  the  Turks  ;  ana  its  i)eoi>lo  of  mixt 
Turk  and  Indian  blood  excel  all  f>thoni  in 
beauty." — Zakarlm  Kuzvlni,  in  Uildrm^Utfr, 
210. 

1298. — **Kaahiilliir  al?4o  is  a  province  in- 
habited by  a  ]i6ople  who  are  idolaters  and 
haya  a  language  of  their  own  .  .  .  this 
country  is  the  very  soiiri'o  from  which 
idolatry  has  spread  abrwid." — Marco  Polo^ 
i.   175. 

1552.— "The  Mogols  hold  e«i»ecially  to- 
wards the  N.K.  the  region  Sogtliana,  which 
they  now  cull  Qaexiznir,  and  also  Mount 
Caucasus  which  divides  India  from  the  other 
Provinces." — liarros^  IV.  vi.  1. 

1615.— **Chishme6re,  the  chiefe  (-itie  is 
called  SiriHAihxr."~~Terrii,  in  I'tm-has,  ii. 
1467;  [so  in  It'tf'n  Map,  vol.  ii.  llak.  Soc. 
ed. ;  Cniimer  in  Fiao^r,  IjttUrs^  iii.  283]. 

1664.—"  From  all  that  hath  )>een  said,  one 
may  easily  ct^njocture,  that  I  am  somewhat 
charme<l  with  Kachemire,  and  that  I  pre- 
tend there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it  for 
so  small  a  kingilom."— /iT«»>r,  K.  T.  128; 
[ed.  CoMtahie,  400;. 

1676.- 
*'  A  trial  of  your  kindnes.^*  I  must  make  ; 
Though  not  for  mine,  so  much  as  virtue's 

sake, 
The  Queen  of  Cassimere  ..." 

Dnfd^i's  Avruugtrhe^  iii.  1. 

1814.— ''The  shawls  of  CaMlmer  and  the 
silks  of  Iran." — Forbes^  Or.  Mem.  iii.  177; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  232].     (See  KEBSEYHEBE.) 

OASIS,  OAZIS,  OACIZ,  &o.,  s. 
This  Spanish  and  Portucue.se  word, 
though  Dozy  gives  it  only  as  prHre 
chr/tien,  is  frequently  eniplovud  by 
old  travellers,  and  writers  on  fcisti'Tn 
subjects,  to  denote  Mahoinmedan 
divines  (mulla^  and  the  like).  It 
may  be  suspected  to  liave  arisen 
from  a  confusion  of  two  Ai*abic  terms 
— hidi  (see  CAZEE)  and  luAhUh  or 
ivww,  *a  Christian  Presbyter'  (from  a 
feyriac  root  signifying  itenuit).  Indeed 
we  sometimes   find  the  precise  word 


la^^JtUli  {Caxix)  usefl  by  Christian 
writers  >is  if  it  were  the  si>erial  title 
I  of  a  Mahommedan  theohigian,  instead 
'  of  Wing,  as  it  really  i.s  the  fq)ecial  and 
techniuil  title  of  a  Christian  priest  (a 
fact  which  gives  Mount  Athos  its 
common  Turkish  luinie  of  Kcuifiish 
Ihhjli).  In  the  first  of  the  following 
quotations  the  word  api»ears  to  Ixi 
applied  by  the  Mussulman  historian 
to  pngtin  ]»rie."4ts,  and  the  word  for 
churches  to  iiagan  temple.s.  In  the 
others,  except  that  from  Major 
Millingen,  it  is  applied  by  (christian 
\\Titers  Ut  Mahommedan  divines,  which 
is  indeed  its  recognised  signification 
in  Si)anish  and  Portuguese.  In  Jarric's 
Tlionnriu  (Jesuit  Missions,  1G06)  the 
word  CaciziuA  is  cimstantly  used  in 
this  8en.'*t». 

c.  1310.— ''There are  700 churches  {talUia) 
j  resembling  fortresses,  and  e\'ery  one  of  them 
overflowing  with  presbyters  (kaahXlhAll) 
without  faith,  and  monks  without  religion. " 
— lMJicri/)tiort  of  thr  Vhinrte  Cif^  of  Knamai 
(Hangchau)  in  Wtu^'s  History'  (see  also 
Mar&i  I'ofo,  ii.  196). 

1404. — ''The  town  was  inhabited  by 
Moorish  hermits  called  C&xiZM ;  and  many 
people  came  to  them  on  pilgrimage,  and 
they  healed  many  diseases.'* — Markkam,*$ 
Ciarijo,  79. 

l.'>14.  —''And  so,  fn)m  one  to  another,  the 
message  passed  through  four  or  five  hands, 
till  it  came  to  a  (Hudii,  whom  we  should  call 
a  bishop  or  prelate,  who  stood  at  the  King's 
feet.  .  .  ." — Letter  of  (fior.  He  Empotif  in 
Archie.  S(or.  ItaL  Ap^iend.  p.  56. 

1538. — "Ju.'it  as  the  C'ryer  wa>»  offering  to 
deliver  me  unto  whom.'*ouvor  would  buy  mo, 
in  comes  that  very  Cads  Moulana,  whom 
they  held  for  a  Saint,  with  10  or  11  other 
CaciB  his  Inferiors,  all  Priests  like  him- 
self of  their  wicked  sect." — F.  M.  I'itUo 
(tr.  by  H.  ('.),  p.  8. 

1552. — Cadi  in  the  .same  sense  used  by 
BarraSf  II.  ii.  1. 

[1553. — See  t]uotation  from  Barms  under 
LAk 

[1554. — "Who  was  a  Cacii  of  the  Moorst 
which  means  in  Portuguese  an  ecclesia.stic." 
— {\t*tai\eda^  Bk.  I.  ch.  7.] 

1561.— "The  King  sent  oflF  the  Moor,  an«l 
with  him  his  Caais,  an  old  man  of  much 
authority,  who  was  the  princi]kal  priest  of 
his  Mos<|ne." — (/orrtti,  by  lA.  Stant*';!^  113. 

1567.—".  .  .  The  Holy  »yn<xl  declares  it 
neces-sary  to  remove  from  the  territories  of 
His  Highness  all  the  infldels  who.Hu  office  it 
is  to  maintain  their  false  religion,  such  as 
are  the    cacilM  of    the    Moors,    and    the 
preachers  of  the  (ycnt<M>s,  Jogne*^  sorcerers, 
(fnticeiro»\  jou*i*y  grout  {i.e.  Jtah is  or  aairO' 
i  iogers,  and  guriu)^  and   whatsoever  others 
!  make  a  business  of  religion  among  t^e  la- 
'  lidels,  and  so  also  tVi*^  ^twcMauk  wd^ 
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flnoiety.  He  caIIs  these  Hi  virions  in 
Narsin^  and  Malalwir  ho  many  leis 
df.  (fentto*^  i.f.  *  luw.s '  of  tlif  heathen, 
in  the  senHe  of  sectarian  ruleH  of  life. 
But  he  U8e8  the  word  cania  in  a  lem 
technical  way,  whieh  i>how8  how  it 
should  easily  have  ]ia8se<l  into  the 
technical  seiine.  Thus  K|H'aking  of  the 
King  of  (Vilicut :  **This  King  keeiis 
1000  women,  to  whom  he  tfivea  riigular 
maintenance,  and  they  alwuyri  gt>  to 
his  court  t<)  act  <ih  the  wweejiers  t»f 
his  palaces  .  .  .  these  an'  ladies,  and 
of  giMKl  family  "  {rMa*  mom  fiduhjas  t 
df  h(ta  casta. — In  Coll.  of  Lvaboii 
AciuLrnnj^  ii.  31G).  So  also  (Wan- 
heda :  "There  lied  a  knight  who  was 
calle^l  Fernao  LojHiZ,  humeni  dtf  boti 
casta*'  (iii.  239).  In  the  (quotations 
from  liarnxs,  Corn^ii,  and  Garcia  de 
Orta,  we  have  the  word  in  what  we 
may  Cfill  the  technical  si'use. 

c.  1444.— "  Whouco  I  concludo  that  thin 
nico  (oaita)  of  men  bt  the  intjtft  agile  and 
(lextennifl  that  there  is  in  the  world." — 
CcufamttJtto^  Naref/fifHuyi,  14. 

1562.— "The  Admiral  .  .  .  received  these 
Nairc*)  with  honour  and  joy,  Rhowin^  f^reat 
contentment  with  the  Kin(;  for  nending  his 
mowia^u  by  sneh  ]»6rMonH,  Having  that  he 
expected  this  coming^  of  theirs  t*>  prnHjier,  a« 
there  did  not  enter  int<i  the  IniriinesH  anv 
man  of  the  caste  of  the  Mcxirs." — liarrof^  f. 
vi.  5. 

1561.—  ''Some  of  them  ns.sorted  that  they 
wore  of  the  caste  {nutu)  of  the  Christians.  ' 
— fV>/r»(f,   Lrnfion^  i.  2,  6S5. 

156.' J.  — "One  thin^  is  to  l>e  noted  .  .  .  that 
no  one  changes  fnmi  his  father's  trade,  and 
all  those  of  the  i^iino  caste  {ro*ta)  vf  sh(jo- 
niakers  arc  the  siinie."--</tirrvVr,  f.  21 3^. 

1567.-  "  In  some-  {Nirts  of  this  Province  (of 
Croa)  the  (iont«K»s  riivitio  themselves  into 
distinct  races  or  castes  (ruMnit)  of  greater  or 
less  dignity,  holdint;  the  Christians  a^  of 
lower  deg^rce,  and  kcej)  these  so  sujMjrstiti- 
ously  that  no  one  of  a  higher  caste  can  cat 
or  drink  with  those  ()f  a  lower.  .  .  ." — Decree 
2nd  of  the  Sturof  (^tniwll  of  Hoo^  in  Arvfiir. 
Port.  Orient. ^  fa^c.  4. 

1572.- 
**  Dous  mwlos  ha  de  gonto  ;  jionjue  a  nohrc 
Nairoa  chamados  suo,  e  a  menos  dina 
Polcjui  teni  |)or  nonie,  a  ({iiem  oViriga 
A  lei  nfio  misturar  a  casta  antiga.'*-  - 

(.'•n/iofj*,  vii.  37. 
By  Burton : 

"  Two  m(Mles  of  men  are  known  ;  the  nohles 

know 
the   name  of  Nayrs,    who  call  the  lower 

Caste 
l*olt'as,  wh»mi  their  haughty  laws  contain 
from  intermingling  with  the  higher  strain." 

1612.  — "As  regards  the  castes  (nnftiJi)  the 
great  im[)ediment  to  the  conversion  of  the 


Gantoofl  is  the  superstition  which  thev  main- 
tain in  relation  to  their  castei,  and  which 
prevontii  them  from  touching,  communicating, 
or  mingling  with  others,  whether  superior  or 
inferior  ;  thone  of  one  onservance  with  those 
of  another."— ('«u<«,  Dec.  V.  vi.  4.  See  also 
ait  regards  the  Portuguese  use  of  the  word, 
(Jottifti,  ti.  103,  104,  105,  106A,  12d6 ; 
Sifnodo^  18A,  kc, 

1613.--" The  Banians  kill  nothing;  there 
are  thirtio  and  odd  several  1  Casts  of  these 
that  differ  something  in  Religion,  and  may 
not  eat  with  each  other."— A.  XVitkimjUm^ 
in  Pttrrktia^  i.  485;  see  also  Pilgn'mag^ 
pp.  997,  1003. 

1630.  —  "The  common  Bramane  hath 
eighty  two  Casts  or  Tribes,  assuming  to 
themselves  the  name  of  that  tribe.  .  .  .** — 
lAmV*  DUplay  of  tfuf  lian  fVcM«,  p.  72. 

1673.— "The  mixture  of  Casts  or  Tribes 
of  all  India  are  distinguished  bv  the  different 
mtxles  of  binding  their  Turoats." — Fryer, 
115. 

c.  17*50.- "The  distinction  of  the  Gentoos 
into  their  tribes  or  Casts,  forms  another 
considerable  object  of  their  religion." — Urotf^ 
i.  201. 

1763— "The  Casts  or  trilies  into  which 
the  Indians  are  divided,  are  reckoned  bv 
travellers  to  be  eighty-four."— Orwie  (eel. 
180;^),  i.  4. 

[1820.— "The  Kayasthas  (pronounced 
Kaistis  hence  the  word  caste)  follow  next." 
—  U'.  HamiUoriy  I)e.tcr.  of  Ui/uloslaitf  i.  109.] 

1878 — "There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  these  s«>-called  Castes;  no  man 
knows  their  nuni))cr,  no  man  can  know  it ; 
for  the  conception  is  a  very  flexible  one,  and 
morcijvcr  new  castes  continually  spring  u}> 
and  i)a««  away."—/''.  ./<'y«r,  Ost-Induche 
liana irerk  und  (>f\Ofrbe^  13. 

Castes  are,  according  to  Indian 
social  views,  either  high  or  low. 

1876. — "Low-caste  Hindoos  in  their  own 
land  are,  to  all  ordinary  apprehension, 
slovenly,   dirty,    ungraceful,    generally   un- 

I  acceptable  in  )>erson  and  surroundings.  .  .  . 

I  Yet  otfensive  as  is  the  ioir-cast^'  Indian,  wero 
I  estxitc-ownur,  or  colonial  governor,  I  had 
nithor  see  the  lowest  Pariahs  of  the  low, 
than  a  single  trim,  smooth-faced,  smooth- 
waved,  clever  high-caste  HindtKi,  on  my 
lands  or  in  my  colony." — U'.  </.  Pa/ffrave^  in 
Fortiwihtly  Jiev.^  ex.  226. 

In  tlie  Madras  Pres.  auftes  are  also 
' liillht-haiid*  and  *  Left-hand.^  Thi.s 
distinction  rC])re.sents  the  iigricultural 
clasjfes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
artiziins,  &c.,  on  the  other,  us  was 
pointed  out  by  F.  W.  Ellis.  In  the 
old  days  of  Ft.  St.  (Jeorge,  faction- 
tights  l)etween  the  two  were  very 
common,  and  the  terms  riqht-hand  and 
left-hand  ciistes  occur  eiirly  in  the  old 
records  of  that  8ftt.tAft.\\vsi:v^..,  ^asss.^  Vtfc- 
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quently  in  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler's 
extracts  from  them.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Couto.  [See  NeUon,  Madura, 
Pt.  ii.  p,  4  ;  Oppert,  Orig.  Inhab.  p.  57.1 
Sir  Walter  Elliot  considers  this  feud 
to  1)6  **  nothing  else  than  the  occasional 
outbreak  of  the  smouldering  antagonism 
between  Brahmanism  ana  Buddhism, 
although  in  the  lapse  of  ages  both 
parties  have  lost  sight  of  tne  fact. 
The  points  on  which  they  spUt  now 
are  mere  trifles,  such  as  parading  on 
horse-back  or  in  a  palankeen  in  pro- 
cession, erecting  a  pandal  or  marriage- 
shed  on  a  given  number  of  pillars,  and 
claiming  to  carry  certain  flags.  &c.  The 
right-hand  party  is  heac^  bv  the 
BrsJimans,  and  includes  the  f^arias, 
who  assume  the  van,  beating  their 
tom-toms  when  they  come  to  blows. 
The  chief  of  the  left-hand  are  the 
Panchalars  [t.e,  the  Five  Classes, 
workers  in  metal  and  stone,  &c.], 
followed  by  the  Pallars  and  workers 
in  leather,  who  sound  their  long 
trumpets  and  engage  the  Farias."  (In 
7aum.  Ethnol  Soc.  N.S.  1869,  p.  112.) 

1612. — **From  these  four  castes  are  de- 
rived 196 ;  and  those  again  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  which  the^  call  Valanga  and 
Elange  [Tarn,  valangait  tdaiwai\,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  *  the  right  hand '  and  '  the 
left  hand.  .  •"  — Couto,  u.  s. 

The  word  is  current  in  French  : 

1842. — "n  est  clair  que  les  castes  n'ont 
jamais  pu  exister  solidement  sans  une  veri- 
table conservation  relifieuse." — Comtek  Cours 
de  Phil,  Poritive,  vi.  505. 

1877. — "Nous  avons  aboli  les  castes  et 
les  privil^es,  nous  avons  inscrit  partout  le 

Srindjpe  de  I'^galit^  devant  la  loi,  nous  avons 
onne  le  suftrnge  h,  tons,  mais  voilk  qu'on 
rfolame  maintenant  I'^alit^  des  conditions. " 
— B,  de  Laveleye,  De  la  Propriiti,  p.  iv. 

Caste  is  also  applied  to  breeds  of 
animals,  as  *a  hign-caste  Arab.'  In 
such  cases  the  usage  may  possibly 
have  come  directly  from  the  Port. 
alia  casta,  casta  ha/uca,  in  the  sense  of 
breed  or  strain. 

CASTEES,  s.  Obsolete.  The  Indo- 
Portuguese  formed  from  casta  the  word 
cojtico,  which  they  used  to'  denote 
chiloren  bom  in  India  of  Portuguese 
parents ;  much  as  Creole  was  used  in 
the  W.  Indies. 

1599. — "  Liberi  vero  nati  in  Indi&,  utroque 
parente  Lusitano,  castisos  vocantur,  in  om- 
nibus fere  Lusitanis  similes,  colore  tamen 
modicum  differunt,  ut  qui  ad  silvum  non 
nihil  deflectant.     Ex  cs^stisis  deinde  nati 


magis  magisque  gilvi  fiunt,  a  parentibus  ot 
mesticis  magis  denectentes  ;  porro  ot  nwdlrU 
nati  per  omnia  indigenis  respondent,  ita  ut 
in  tertik  eeneratione  Lusitani  roliquis  Indis 
sunt  simillimi." — De  Bry,  ii.  76  ;  (LinAchotm 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  184]). 

1638. — "Les  habitans  sont  ou  Caetizes, 
c'est  k  dire  Portugais  naturels,  et  nez  de 

r>re  et  de  mere  Portugais,  ou  Atextizesy  c'est 
dire,  nez  d'vn  pere  Portugais  et  d'vne  mere 
Indienne. " — Mandeldo. 

1653.—"  Les  Castissos  sont  ceux  qui  sont 
nays  de  pere  et  mere  reinols  (Reinol) ;  ce 
mot  vient  de  Casta,  qui  signifie  Race,  ils 
sont  mesprizez  des  Reynols.  .  .  ." — LeGoxiz, 
Voyages,  26  (ed.  1657). 

1661.— "Die  Stadt  (Negapatam)  ist  zim- 
lich  volksreich,  doch  mehrentheils  von 
Mastycen  Castycen,  und  Portugesichon 
Christen."— lFa««r  Schulze,  108. 

1699.— "  Castees  wives  at  Fort  St. 
George." — Census  of  English  on  the  Coast,  in 
Wheeler,  i.  356. 

1701-2.— In  the  MS.  Returns  of  Persons  in 
the  Service  of  the  Rt,  Honhle.  thf  h.  I. 
Company,  in  the  India  Office,  for  this  year, 
we  find,  "4th  (in  Council)  Matt.  Empson, 
Sea  Customer,  marry'd  Castees,"  and  under 
1702,  "13.  Charles  Bugden  .  .  .  marry'd 
Castees." 

1726. — ".  .  .  or  the  offspring  of  the  same 
by  native  women,  to  wit  Mistices  and  Casti- 
ces,  or  blacks  .  .  .  and  Moors." — Valmtljii, 
V.  3. 

GASXJABINA,  s.  A  tree  {Casuar- 
ina  muricata^  Roxb. — N.  0.  CasiLarinea^) 
indigenous  on  the  coast  of  Chittagong 
and  the  Burmese  provinces,  and  south- 
ward as  far  as  Queensland.  It  was 
introduced  into  Bengal  by  Dr.  F. 
Buchanan,  and  has  been  largely  adopted 
as  an  ornamental  tree  both  in  Bengal 
and  in  Southern  India.  The  tree  has 
a  considerable  superficial  resemblance 
to  a  larch  or  otner  finely-feathered 
conifer,  making  a  very  acceptable 
variety  in  the  hot  plains,  where  real 
pines  will  not  grow.  [The  name,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Scott,  appears  to  be 
based  on  a  Malayan  name  associating 
the  tree  with  the  Cassowary,  as  Mr. 
Skeat  su^ests  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  needles  to  the  quills  of  the  bird.] 

1861. — See  quotation  imder  PEEPUL. 

1867. — "  Our  road  lay  chiefly  by  the  sea- 
coast,  along  the  white  sands,  which  were 
fringed  for  miles  by  one  grand  continuous 
line  or  border  of  casuarina  trees."— Z^- Co/. 
Lewin,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  362. 

1879. — "It  was  lovely  in  the  white  moon- 
light, with  the  curving  shadows  of  palms  on 
the  dewy  grass,  the  grace  of  the  drooping 
casnarinas,  the  shining  water,  and  the  long 
drift  of  surf.  .  .  "—Miss  Bird,  Golden  Cher- 
sonese, 275. 
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be  equivalent  to  osil  de  ehat— named  in 
India  hiHi  ke  antkr-'Jiotf/r^t  Jlindu  Aifdi- 
cine^  p.  103. 

OATTY,  8. 

a.  A  weiglit  used  in  Cliiiia,  and  by 
the  Chinese  introduced  into  the 
Archipelago.  The  Chinese  name  is 
kin  or  chin.  Tlie  word  kdti  or  katl 
is  Malayo-Javanese.  It  is  i*qual  to 
16  taels  i.e,  l\  ib.  avoird.  or  625 
grammes.  Tliis  is  the  weight  fixed  by 
treaty  ;  but  in  Chinese  trade  it  varies 
from  4  oz.  to  28  oz.  ;  the  lowest  \'alue 
Wing  used  by  tea- vendors  at  Peking, 
the  higliest  by  coal-niercliants  m 
Honan. 

nSM.— "Gate."  See  quotation  under 
P^CUL.] 

1598.— *<Everie  Catta  w  aa  much  as  20 
Portingall  ounoes." — LiMt/mUn.  34  ;  I  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  113]. 

1604.— "Thoir  ixmncl   they  call  a  Gate 
which  Ih  one  and  twuntie  of  our  ouncus." — 
Capt,  JoHa  iMris,  in  Pun'ho*^  i.  123. 

1009. — "Offering  t<»  enact  (unonf?  them  the 
penaltie  of  death  to  such  as  would  hcI  one 
oattia  of  spice  to  the  Holhindunii." — K^efimj^ 
ibid.  i.  199. 

1610. — "  And  (I  ^>rayso(tiMl)  I  havcalM>onl 
one  hundred  thirtiu  nine  Tunno>.  six 
CathayeSf  one  <|narlcnio  two  ^Hiund  of 
nutmogft  and  Hixe  hundred  two  and  twenty 
Kuckottefl  of  Mace,  which  niakuth  Uiirtie 
frixe  Tunncs,  tiftcene  Cathayes  one  quar- 
tome,  one  and  twentie  jH>und.''  JJari/f 
AiidiffoHf  ibid.  i.  *1\7.  In  this  jKissfi^ro, 
however,  Cafhof/*n  sueins  to  lie  a  stranjjo 
bhmdor  of  Purchas  or  his  c<i|iyist  for  'W. 
iSH'-ly;U^M  proUibly  Malay  j*"/-«/.  "a  measure, 
a  Htate<l  qimntity."  ('rhc  word  aii})oars  as 
Sitrkett  in  a  letter  of  li;ifi  (^W^frr,  iii.  17;')). 
Mr.  Sketit  mig^^ests  that  it  is  a  inisroadiu^ 
for  Pecul.  Sul'if.  ho  says,  means  *  to 
measure  anything'  liudt.-tinitely),  hut  is 
never  uho<1  for  a  dctiuitc  iruNisurc.  j 

b.  Tlie  word  catty  orrurs  in  an«)t.lHT 
sense  in  the.  t'ollnwin^'  jMLss'ige.  A  not.^ 
says  that  *w,V///i/  or  more  littnally 
Kuttoo  is  a  Tamil  word  si^niifying 
iMttta"  (q.v.).  But  may  it  nut  rather 
Ihj  a  clerical  error  tor  hfittu  .■ 

1659. — "If  we  slmulil  detain  thcni  longer 
we  are  to  jrive  them  catty."— I-etter  in 
Wheeier,  i.  162. 

CATUR,  s.  A  li^'lit  rowing  vessel 
used  (m  the  civjisi  of  Malabar  in  the 
early  days  of  tlie  P«)rtugue.si'.  We 
have  not  l»een  able  to  trace  the  name 
to  any  Indian  .MHirce,  [uiile.ss  ]>ossibly 
Skt.  chatuniy  'swilt  '].      Is  it   not  j)ro- 


Ittibly  the  origin  of  hut  *  cutter*?  1^ 
see  that  Sir  K.  Burton  in  his  Con 
mentary  on  Camoens  (vol.  iv.  39 
says:  ^'Ontur  is  the  Arab,  kailrdi, 
small  (rraft,  our  *cutt^*r.**"  [This  vie 
is  rejected  by  the  N.E.IK,  which  r 
gards  it  as  an  English  word  from  M 
cut.*]  We  cannot  say  when  cutter  wj 
introduced  in  marine  use.  We  cannt 
Hnd  it  in  Dampier,  nor  in  RobinM 
Crusoe  y  the  first  instance  we  ha^ 
found  is  that  quoted  1)cIow  fn>: 
Awtm^s  Voyfige.  [The  N.E.U.  \\\ 
nothing  earlier  than  1745.] 

BluU*au  gives  catur  as  an  India 
term  indicating  a  small  war  veasf 
which  in  a  oilm  can  Ite  aided  1 
ojirs.  Jal  {Arch^olxjie  Navale,  ii.  251 
quotes  Witseii  a.s  saying  that  t1 
LAituri  or  Almadiaa  were  Calici 
vessels,  having  a  length  (»f  12  to  1 
]>{iees  (60  to  65  feet),  sharp  at  lioi 
ends,  and  «urving  kick,  using  1m)j 
Si'iils  and  <Mirs.  }\\\i  there  wiis  a  larg 
kind,  80  feet  long,  with  only  7  or 
feet   beam. 

l.'ilO.--" There  is  also  another  kind 
vessel.  .  .  .  Theso  are  all  made  of  one  pie 
.  .  .  sharp  at  >>oth  ends.  These  shipM  a 
called  Chatnri,  ami  ^o  either  with  a  a 
or  ojirs  more  swiftly  than  any  galley, /»«! 
or  l)ri|;antine." — Vurlh^iiui,  ir»l. 

ir>41. — **.  .  .  navi(;ium  uiajus  <|ii4n1  voca 
caturem." — Set!.  Fmnc  A'*/*-.  KpixUthir,  li 

1510. —  **  NaveH  item  duju*  (rjua.^  in 
catures  vacant)  summit  celeritate  arnit 
juMsit,  vt  onim  maritimani  lepfentes,  hoHt 
commeatu     pn)hil>erent."  —  fJtt^A,    df    Jifi 

i  'tlthlinrn,  iJj^l. 

l.'i.VJ.  —  "And  this  winter  the  (iovorn 
sent  to  havu  built  in  Cochin  thirty  Caturc 
which  are  vessels  with  ojirs,  hut  Hmnll 
than  hrij^antines."  -f\i:ttanh'day  iii.  271. 

hVJS.  -**C'amK'iicam  onuu  Jacohus  Iji! 
tens  duolM)s  catorlbuB  tueri  jussus.  .  .  ." 
MoJ'f',  lil).  xiii.  ed.  1752,  p.  2i$i3. 

1»501.  — "  Bircmos,  scu  Cathuris  qua 
])lunmae  couduntur  in  Ijassjion,  Javae  ci' 
tjite.  .  .  ."  -  Iff  lint,  iii.  lOW  (where  the 
is  a  plate,  iii.  \o.  xxxvii.). 

16-'^.  -'*Xo  man  was  so  Intld  t<»  conti 
diet  the  man  of  (Jim!  ;  and  they  all  wo 
to  the  Arsenal.  There  they  found  a  j;<> 
and  sufficient  iKirk  of  those  they  call  Cati 
l>esi<)es  seven  old  foysts." — hrifdeu^  Lift: 
Xa,:cr,  in  Worh,  1S21,  xvi.  200. 

17 12. — *• .  .  .  to  i»rcvcnt  even  the  ik»s 
hility  of  the  jraloons  o^caping  us  in  the  nigl 
the  two  Cutters  l»elon^inj^  to  the  Cmturi 
and  the  (whifu'*stcr  were  lioth  manned  ai 
sent  in  shore.  .  .  .'*  -  Ansim's  Voi/iiffe,  \Hh  t 
1750,  p.  251.  Cutter  also  occurs  pp.  1] 
129,  150,  and  other  places. 
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CAUVEBT,  n.p.  The  great  river 
of  S.  India.  Properly  Tam.  Kdviri^ 
or  rather  Kdverty  and  Sanscritized 
Kdveri.  The  earliest  mention  is  that 
of  Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name 
(after  the  Skt.  form)  Xdfiripos  (sc.  irora- 
fUs).  The  Kafidpa  of  the  Periplus 
(c.  A.D.  80-90)  probably,  however, 
represents  the  same  name,  the  Xaptipls 
ifjLxopibv  of  Ptolemy.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  has  been  much  debated,  and 
several  plausible  but  unsatisfactory 
explanations  have  been  given.  Thus 
the  Skt.  form  Kdven  has  been  ex- 
plained from  that  language  by  kdvera 
*  saffron.'  A  river  in  the  Tamil 
country  is,  however,  hardly  likely  to 
have  a  non-m^hological  Skt.  name. 
The  Cauvery  m  flood,  like  other  S. 
Indian  rivers,  assumes  a  reddish  hue. 
And  the  form  Kdveri  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Bp.  Caldwell  as  possibly 
from  the  Dra vidian  kdviy  *rea  ochre' 
or  kd  (kd-va\  '  a  grove,'  and  ir-u,  Tel. 
'a  river,'  ir-i,  Tam.  *a  sheet  of  water* ; 
thus  either  *red  river*  or  *  grove  river.* 

(The  Madras  Admin,  Gloss,  takes  it 
rom  kd,  Tam.  *  grove,*  and  iri,  Tam. 
'tank,*  from  its  original  source  in  a 
carden  tank.J  Kd-viri,  however,  the 
form  found  in  inscriptions,  affords  a 
more  satisfactory  Tamil  interpretation, 
viz.  Kd-viri,  *  grove-extender,*  or 
developer.  Any  one  who  has  travelled 
along  the  river  will  have  noticed  the 
thick  groves  all  along  the  banks,  which 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
stream. 

C.  150  A.D. — 
**  Xa^pov  Tora/JLOV  iK^oXdi 
X<ifiripls  ifkiropibv.'' — Ptolemy ^  lib.  vii.  1. 

The  last  was  probably  represented  by 
Kaveripatan, 

c.  545. — "Then  there  is  Sieledeba,  i.e. 
Taprobane  .  .  .  and  then  again  on  the 
Continent,  and  further  back,  is  MaraUo, 
which  exports  conch-shells ;  K&ber,  which 
exports  alabandinum." — Comimu,  Topog. 
Christ,  in  Caihay^  hic,  clxxviii. 

1310-11.— "After  traversing  the  passes, 
they  arrived  at  night  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  K&nobaxi,  and  bivouacked  on  the 
sands."— -4 »/ar  KhusrH^  in  EUiot,  ii.  90. 

The  Cauvery  appears  to  l)e  ignored  in 
the  older  European  account  and  maps. 

CAVALLT,  s.  This  is  mentioned 
as  a  fish  of  Ceylon  by  Ives,  1775 
(p.  57).  It  is  no  aoubt  the  same  that 
is  described  in  the  quotation  from 
Pyrard    [see    Gray's    note,   Hak.   Soc. 


i.  3881.  It  mav  represent  tlie  genus 
Equvm,  of  which  12  spp.  are  described 
by  Day  (Fishes  of  India,  pp.  237-242), 
two  being  namea  by  different  zoolo- 
gists E.  cabaUa,  But  Dr.  Day  hesi- 
tates to  identify  the  fish  now  in 
question.  The  fish  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  quotations  may  be  the 
same  species ;  but  that  in  the  fifth 
seems  doubtful.  Many  of  the  spp. 
are  extensively  sun-dried,  and  eaten 
by  the  poor. 

c.  1610. — "Ces  Moucois  pescheiirs  pren- 
nent  entr'autres  grande  quantity  dVnc 
sorte  de  petit  poisson,  qui  n'est  pas  pluH 
grande    que    la  main  et  large  comme    vn 

gatit  bremeau.  Les  Portugais  I'appellent 
esche  eanallo.  II  est  le  plus  commun 
de  toute  ceste  coete,  et  c'est  de  quoy  ils 
font  le  plus  grand  traiic  ;  car  ils  le  fendent 
par  la  moiti^,  ils  le  salent,  et  le  font  secher 
au  Boleil." — Pyrard  de  Laval^  i.  278 ;  see 
also  809 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  427 ;  ii.  127,  294, 
299]. 

1026. — "The  He  inricht  us  with  many 
good  things ;  Buffols,  .  .  .  oyster?,  Breams, 
CavaUoae,  and  store  of  other  fish."— <SVr  T. 
Herbert,  28Jl       -  \ 

1652. — "ITiere  is  another  very  small  fish 
vulgarly   called    Cavalle,    which    is    good 
enough  to  eat,  but  not  very  wholesome.  "- 
PhtUppus  a  Sand,  THnitate,  in  Fr.  Tr.  383. 

1796.— **  The  ayla,  called  in  Portugue*je 
cavala,  has  a  good  taste  when  fresh,  but 
when  sfidted  becomes  like  the  herring." — Fra 
Paolini,  E.  T.,  p.  240. 

1875.— •*  Cara^x  denter  (Bl.  Schn.).  This 
fish  of  wide  range  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  St.  Helena  is  known 
as  the  Cavalley,  and  is  one  of  the  best  table 
fish,  being  indeed  the  salmon  of  St.  Helena. 
It  is  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  chiefly 
during  the  summer  months,  around  the 
coast,  in  not  very  deep  water :  it  varies  in 
length  from  nine  inches  up  to  two  or  three 
feet."— 5<.  Hdfwx,  by  J,  C,  Mdli*9,  p.  106. 

OAWNBY,  CAWNY,  s.  Tam. 
hdni,  *  property,'  hence  *land,'  [from 
Tam.  mn,  *to  see,'  what  is  known 
and  recognised,]  and  so  a  measure  of 
land  used  in  tne  Madras  Presidency. 
It  varies,  of  course,  but  the  standard 
Cawny  is  considered  to  l)e  =  24  mamn 
or  Qronnds  (q.v.X  of  2,400  sq.  f.  each, 
hence  57,600  sq.  f.  or  ac.  1*322.  This 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  the  Madras  dialect  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  tongue.  The  *  Indian 
Vocabulary '  of  1788  has  the  word  in 
the  form  Oonnys,  but  with  an  unin- 
telligible explanation. 

1807. — *'The  land  measure  of  the  Jagkin 
is  as  follows:  24  Adies  square =1  Culy  ; 
100   Culies=l    Canay.      Out    of   what   is 
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called  ohimt\'  h.^wover  the  Culy  w  in  fact         OAYOLAQXJB,    ^».      A''»ii/tt  =  *woo(l/ 
a  ^boo  26  Adies  or  22  foot  8  incha.  in    in    Malay.     Lahi    is  ffivi-ii   in   Craw- 


woald  only  cimUin  43,778  foot."—/".  BhcK-    the  "  7>i?MiniM  major;   a  tree  with  a 
aiMM,  Mumtrt,  «{v.  i.  6.  nid-coloiiivci  wtxxl,  a  native  of  Sumatra, 

I  ii8i'<l  in  dyeing  and  in  nharniacy.     It 

OAWKPOBE,     ii.p.     The    cormt    is    an    article    of  conwiderable  native 

rxported    to 
accord- 


UA.WMirUttJ5,     n.p.      llie     cormt  is    an    article    of  conwiderable 

nameifl  AVw/*7>Mr, 'the  town  of  Kanh,  trade,    and     is    chietiv    export 

Kanhaiya   or  Krishiui/      The  c^ity  of  China"  (p.  204).    [The  word,  » 

the  Doiih  w)  willed,  having  in    1891  ing  to   Mr.  Skeat,  is  i»n)Ui]ilv 


a  population  of    188,712,    has    grown 


*wocKi,'  lakiu  *nHl  dye   (we  LACX  t"t 


up  entirely  under  British  rule,  at  first  the  combined  form  is  not  in  Klinkert, 

as  the   Kizar  and  dejHindenc'e  of  the  nor  are  these  trees  in  Rirllev's  plant 

cantonment  establishe<l  hen*  under  a  list.     He  gives  Laht-Uiht  or  MaloJca  as 

treaty  nuide  with  the  Nal)ob  of  Ou<lh  the  name  of  the  pliylhinthm  einhlxca,] 

in    1766,  and    after^-ards   as  a  im»at        ir,/>     ..on. 

Miartof  tnide  1510.— *' There    ftl*>    grown  hero  a  very 

uianoi  I  nine.  ^^^^^  quantity  «f   lacca    for   making  rod 

'  colour,  and  tho  tree  <»f  thiM  is  fonncd  like 
OAYliAN,  s.     This  is  not  used  in     our  trouH   which  produce  walnut^."— lar- 
India.     It  is  an  American  name  for    '*«««,  i>.  238. 

an  alligator  ;  fn»m  the  Carib  arayuman  •  c.  ir»60.— "l  Iwing  in  Cantan  there  Wiia 
(Littr/).  But  it  ap]>ears  formerly  to  a  rich  (bed)  made  wnnight  with  luorie, 
Imve  l)een  in  gi*nenil  use  among  the  ,  «;^n*l  "'  «  »^oot  wood  which  they  call 
Dutch  in  the  KnsU  [It  is  one  of  P|S?^.''iV''?!*  ""^  ***f«^«/"'"»  ^H'V'" 
those    woixls   "which   the   Portuguese  !  {^  y>^^^„^  iii.  17.^  ' 

or  SiNiniards  verv  earlv  c^iucht  ui)  in  1     .-or     .  ,.      •  .  ^1. 

one  U  of  U.e  .WH  imd  ..^turaU  |  J±T  'J^r^U^^ZZ'i'r^ZI^^ 
in  another.       (A.A./>.)j.  ^  l>onjamin,  wood  of  aguila,  and  cayoUque, 

1530.-"The    countrj-    is    extra viiKimtlv  I  ^^/^  7*'*t''^J'^    "»^™**«»«   ^vf^eta.   .  .  ."- 

hot;  and  the  rivers  are  full  <if  Caimans,  :  *»'<?'"'<'*"«  C'Ai /in,  1.  58. 

which  are  certain   water-lizanU   {hiftirti),"  

—yunnu  tie  (r'uzintnif  in  Hum Mjfio,  m.'li:)9.  OAZEE,    ElAJEE,    »5tc.,    s.       Arab. 

1598.  — "In  thi«  river   (Zjiire  or    Con^o)  '  I'^/i,  *a  j«<lg^s'  the   letter   zinltl    with 

there  are  living?  (livers  kinds  nf  crcaturcH,  ;  which    it    is   sindt    Wing  afwavs   pro- 

and  in  iKirticular,  mij^hty  jrreat  croc<Kliles   j  mninced  in  India  like  a  =.     The  form 

which     the     country  iteonle     there     cjill  I  /i,,./;   f.,.».;i;..«  f^.«*.   u^  1.0..  ;«.  tlw^  «lrl 

ft^t^^^^  1.     If    ^' S4  •     If   \  '      /I  11      *  ■  L(Htu  lamiliar  irom  its  us«*  in  tiie  old 

Caiman.  — ruftttttta^  in   Harleian  Coll.   of  1           .'          -  ,,       41-       v   1  x 

Voyage**  ii.  5:^13.  !  ^'^*rsi*»'i  <"  the  Arabian  Nights,  c(miej) 

to    us    from  the   Levant.     The   word 

Tliis  is  an  in.st.ince  of  the   wav   in  |  with   the    article,  al-hhji,  U'comes  in 

M-hich  we  sr»  often  se<*  a  word  U-long-  |  Spanish  almltU;*  not  nUaiife,  which  is 

ing  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  world  I  from    Xv/V,    *a    chief;   nor  (ilfjuarilj 

undoubtingly    as<:rilxMl    to    Africa   or  ,  whi<h    is   from   irii::tr.     So   l)f»zy   and 

Asia,   as    the   case   mav   W.      In   the    Engelmanii,  no  d<»ubt  correctly.     But 

next  (piotation  we  find  it  ascril>ed  to  .  in  Pinto,  caj).  8,  we  find  **ao  [fuazi'l  da 

India.  Ijustica    4    em    elles    he    como   corre- 

1631.-"  Lib.  v.  cap.  iii.     l)e  Cr.K;o<lil.>  '  K**<l"r  ^'"^^'^^  "<^''";  where  ifwr.il  Si^ems 
nui  per  t(.)tani   Indiam  cayman   audit."—     to  stand  for  Idzl. 
hontiu*,  IIi»t.  yot.  ft  M*-<1.  It  is  not  easy  to  give   an   a<'curat« 

1672.-'*Thc  Hpures  ho  represented  in  I  account  of  the  iM>sitiun  of  the  Kiizl  in 
Adam's  ftK»tste|w  were  ...  41.  The  King  British  India,  which  has  gone  through 
of  the  Caimans  or  Crocodiles."— yWrf«'./ji  |  variations  of  which  a  distinct  record 
((Jmw.  tfrf.),  148.  ;  cannot   W   found.     But  the  following 

1692.— "Anno  1692  there  were  3  newly    outline  is  believed  to  l)e  substantially 
arrived  soldiers  .  .  .  n«ir  a  certain  fpl>l)et     correct, 
that  stiKKl  by  the  river  outflide  the  boom, 
KO  sharply  pursued  by  a  Kaieman  that  they 
were  ol)lii^e<l  to  climb  the  gibbet  for  safety 
whilst  the  creature  stinding  up  on  his  hind 
feet    reached   with   his  snout  to  the  very 
top  of  the  gibbet." —  ValentiJH,  iv.  231. 
M 


*  Dr.  R  Rest  oIjsitvi's  to  us  that  the  Arabic 
U'tt^T  zwt'ul  is  ]imnoiinci*<I  by  the  Malayn  like  U 
(h«m<  also  Cnivfiinl's  Mnlou  (inimmiir,  p.  7)t  And 
it  is  curious  to  tlnd  a  tniiisftT  of  the  same  letter 
into  Uitnnish  as  Id.    In  Malay  kddl  becomes  ImLlV 
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Under  Adawlut  I  have  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
judiciary  under  the  Ck)mpany  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  Down  to  1790 
the  greater  part  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  native  judges,  and  other 
native  officials  of  various  kinds,  though 
under  European  supervision  in  varying 
forms.  But  the  native  judiciary,  ex- 
cept in  positions  of  a  auite  subordinate 
character,  then  ceasea.  It  was,  how- 
ever, still  in  siibstance  Mahommedan 
law  that  was  administered  in  criminal 
cases,  and  also  in  civil  cases  between 
Mahommedans  as  affecting  succession, 
&c.  And  a  Kd^i  and  a  Mvfti  were 
retained  in  the  Provincial  Courts  of 
Appeal  and  Circuit  as  the  exponents 
of  Mahommedan  Law,  and  me  de- 
liverers of  a  formal  Futwa.  There 
was  also  a  Kdzl-aUKozdt^  or  chief  Kdzi 
of  Bengal,  Beliar  and*  Orissa,  attach^ 
to  the  budder  Courts  of  Dewanny  and 
Nizamut,  assisted  by  two  Muftu,  and 
these  also  gave  written  futtoas  on 
references  from  the  District  Courts. 

The  style  of  Kdj^  and  Mufti  pre- 
sumably continueii  in  formal  existence 
in  connection  with  the  Sudder  Courts 
till  the  alx)lition  of  these  in  1862 ; 
but  with  the  earlier  abolition  of  the 
Provincial  Courts  in  1829-31  it  had 
quite  ceased,  in  this  sense,  to  be 
familiar.  In  the  District  Courts  the 
corresponding  exponents  were  in 
English  officially  designated  Law- 
officers,  and,  I  believe,  in  official 
vernacular,  as  well  as  commonly  among 
Anglo-Indians,  Moolvees  (q.v.). 

tfnder  the  article  LAW-OFFICER,  it 
will  be  seen  that  certain  trivial  cases 
were,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate, referred  for  disposal  by  the 
Law-officer  of  the  district.  And  the 
latter,  from  this  fact,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  from  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  was  in  some  partis  of  Bengal 
popularly  known  as  *the  KdzV  "In 
the  Magistrate's  office,"  writes  my 
friend  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  "it  was 
<iuite  common  to  speak  of  this  case 
as  referred  to  the  joint  magistrate, 
and  that  to  the  Ghhota  Sdhib  (the 
Assistant),  and  that  again  to  the 
KdzV 

But  the  duties  of  the  Kdzi  popularly 
so  styled  and  officially  recognised,  had, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  become  limited  to  certain 
notarial  functions,  to  the  performance 


and  registration  of  Mahommedan 
marriages,  and  some  other  matters 
connected  with  the  social  life  of  their 
co-religionists.  To  these  functions 
must  also  be  added  as  regards  the 
18th  centurv  and  the  earlier  years 
of  the  19th,  duties  in  connection  with 
distraint  for  rent  on  behalf  of  Zemin- 
dars. There  were  such  Kdzts  nomin- 
ated by  Government  in  towns  and 
pergunnas,  with  great  variation  in 
the  area  of  the  localities  over  which 
thejr  officiated.  The  Act  XI.  of  1864, 
which  repealed  the  laws  relating  to 
law-officers,  put  an  end  also  to  the 
appointment  oy  Gbvemment  of  Kdzu, 
iJut  this  seems  to  have  led  to  incon- 
veniences which  were  complained 
of  by  Mahommedans  in  some  parts 
of  India,  and  it  was  enacted  in  1880 
(Act  XII.,  styled  "The  KdzU  Act") 
that  with  reference  to  any  particular 
locality,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  chief  Musulman  residents  therein, 
the  Local  (Government  might  select 
and  nominate  a  Kdzi  or  Kdzis  for 
that  local  area  (see  '  FUTWA. '  LAW- 
OFFICER,  MUFTF). 

1338. — "They  treated  me  civilly  and  set 
me  in  front  of  their  mosque  durinp:  their 
Easter ;  at  which  mosque,  on  account  of 
its  bein^  their  Blaster,  there  were  assembled 
from  divers  quarters  a  number  of  their 
Cadini,  i,e.  of  their  bishops."— Letter  of 
Friar  Pascaly  in  Cathay y  ttc.y  236. 

0.  1461.— 
"  Au  tems  que  Alexandre  r^na 
Ung  hom,  nornm^  Diomed^ 
Devant  luy,  on  luy  amena 
Engrillon/  poulces  et  detz 
Comme  ung  larron  ;  car  il  fut  do» 
Escumeurs  que  voyons  courir 
Si  fut  mys  devant  le  cad^S, 
Pour  esiare  jug6  k  mourir." 

Od.  Testament  de  Fr.  Villon. 

[c.  1610.— "The  Pandiare  is  called  Cady 
in  the  Arabic  tongue." — Pyrard  dr  Laval y 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  199.] 

1648.— "The  Government  of  the  city  (Ah- 
medabad)  and  surrounding  villages  rost« 
with  the  Governor  Coutettaely  and  the 
Judge  (whom  they  call  Caagy)." —  Van  TttUty 
15. 

[1670.— "The  Shawbunder,  Cozzy."— 
Uedgesy  Diary y  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cczxix.] 

1673.— "Their  Law-Disputes,  they  are 
soon  ended ;  the  Grovemor  hearing ;  and 
the  Cadi  or  Judge  determining  every  Morn- 
ing."—/'ryer,  32. 

,,      "The  Cazy  or  Judge  .  .  .  marricf 
them."— /6Mf.  94. 

1683.—".  .  .  more  than  that  3000  pc 
men  gathered  together,   complaining  w 
full  mouths  of  his  exaction  and  injuF 
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towards  them :  some  demanding  Rupees  10, 
others  Rui>ees  20  per  man,  which  Bulchund 
very  generouslv  paid  them  in  the  CitfM'i 
presence.  .  .  .  — //«(a«,  Nov.  5;[Hak.  Soc. 
1. 134 ;  Cane  in  i.  85]. 

1684.— "/««  wary  12. — From  Casmimbazar 
'tis  advised  ye  Merchants  and  Picars  appeal 
again  to  yo  Caiee  for  Justice  against  nr. 
Oiamock.  Ye  Caiee  cites  Mr.  Chamock 
to  appoar.  .  .  ." — Ibid.  i.  147. 

1689.— *' A  GogM  .  .  .  who  is  a  Person 
skilled  in  their  Law." — OtnngtoHy  206. 

Here  there  is  perhaps  a  confusion  with 
Goja. 

1727. — **  When  the  Man  sees  his  Spouse, 
and  likes  her,  they  agree  on  the  Price  and 
Term  of  Weeks,  Months,  or  Years,  and 
then  appear  before  the  Ca4jM  or  Judge." — 
A,  ffatnittoHf  i.  52. 

1763.— "The  Cadi  holds  court  in  which 
are  tried  all  disputes  of  property." — Ornk', 
1  26  (ed.  1803). 

1773. — "That  they  should  be  mean,  weak, 
ignorant,  and  corrupt,  is  not  surprising, 
when  the  salary  of  the  principal  juoge,  the 
CSail,  does  not  exceed  Rs.  100  per  month." 
— From  Impev's  Judgment  in  the  Patna 
Cause,  quoted  by  Stephen,  ii.  176. 

1790.^'*  ReguUUioju  for  the  Court  qf 
Circuit. 

"24.  That  each  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit 
be  superintended  by  two  covenanted  civil 
■ervants  of  the  Company,  to  lie  denomi- 
nated Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit  .  .  . 
assisted  by  a  Kazi  and  a  Mufti." — Regn». 
for  the  Aam,  of  Jugiice  in,  th^.  Foujdurry 
or  Criminal  Cowrtf  in  Hniqal^  Htihar^  and 
Oritta,  Passed  by  the  G.-O.  in  C,  Dec.  3, 
1790. 

"32.  .  .  .  The  charge  against  the  prisoner, 
his  confession,  which  is  always  to  be  received 
with  circumHi)ection  and  tenderness  .  .  . 
ko,  .  .  .  Ijeing  all  hoard  and  gone  through 
in  his  presence  and  that  of  the  Kazi  and 
Mufti  of  the  Court,  the  Kazi  and  Mufti  are 
then  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  held  in  the  trial,  the 
futwi  or  law  as  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cose.  .  .  .  The  Judges  of  the 
Court  shall  attentively  consider  such  futtra, 
kc,"—Ibid. 

1791.— "The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Circuit  shall  refer  to  the  Kazi  and  Mufti  of 
their  respective  Courts  all  (questions  on 
points  of  law  .  .  .  regarding  which  they 
may  not  have  been  fumishoa  with  specific 
instructions  from  the  G.-G.  in  C.  or  the 
Nizamut  Adawhit.  .  .  ." — Regn.  No.  XXX  V. 

1792. — Revenue  Regulation  of  July  20, 
No.  Ixxv.,  empowers  Landholders  and 
Farmers  of  Land  to  distrain  for  Arrears 
of  Rent. or  Revenue.  The  "Kazi  of  ^he 
P^unnah "  is  the  official  under  the  Col- 
lector, repeatedly  referred  to  as  regulating 
and  carrying  out  the  distraint.  So,  again, 
in  Regn.  XVII.  of  1793. 

1793.  — "Ixvi.  The  Nizamut  Adaulat 
shall  continue  to  be  held  at  Calcutta. 

"Izvii.    The  Court  shall  consist  of  the  | 


Governor-General,  and  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  assisted  by  the  head 
Cau^  of  Ben^,  Behar,  and  Onssa,  and  two 
Muftis."  (This  was  already  in  the  Regula- 
tions of  im.y-Regn.  IX.  o/1793.  Seealao 
(juotation  unaer  MT7FT7. 

1793.— "I.  CauzlM  ore  stationed  at  the 
Cities  of  Patna,  Dacca,  and  Moorshedabad, 
and  the  principal  towns,  and  in  the  per- 
gunnahs,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
attesting  deeds  of  transfer,  and  other  law 
papers,  celebrating  marriages,  and  perform- 
ing such  religious  duties  or  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  Mahommedan  law,  as 
nave  been  hitherto  discharged  bv  them 
under  the  British  Government. ' — Reg, 
XXXIX.  r>n798. 

1803.— Regulation  XLVI.  regulates  the 
appointment  of  Caniy  in  towns  and  per- 
gunnahs,  "  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
attesting  deeds  of  transfer,  and  other  law 
papers,  celebrating  marriages,"  &c.,  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  judicial  duties. 

1824. — "Have  you  not  learned  this  com- 
mon saving — '  Every  one's  teeth  are  blunted 
by  acids  except  the  cadi's,  which  are  by 
sweets.'"— //aj/i  B<^,  ed.  1835,  p.  316. 

1864. — "Whereas  it  is  unnecessarv  to 
continue  the  offices  of  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
medan  Law-Oi&oeni,  and  is  inexpedient 
that  the  appointment  of  Cazee-oo/-Ca?aa/,  or 
of  City,  Town,  or  Pergunnah  Cazaes  should 
be    made    by   Government,    it   is  enacted 

as  follows  :^ 

•        •  • 

"II.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  a  CasM-oo/- 
Cozant  or  other  Casee  from  performing, 
when  rc(]uircd  to  do  so,  any  duties  or  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  Mahomedan  Law." 
—ArtNo.XI.o/\m. 

1880. — " .  .  .  whereas  by  the  usage  of  the 
Muhammadan  community  in  some  ()arts  of 
India  the  presence  of  KAzifl  ap|x>inted  by 
the  Government  is  nHjuircd  at  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages.  .  .  ." — Bill  intntduced 
into  the  Cmnicil  of  ifoc.-Oen.,  January  30, 
1880. 

,,        "An  Act  for  the  ap}>ointniont  of 
persons  to  the  office  of  Kdsi. 

"  Whereas  by  the  )>reamble  to  Act  No. 
XI.  of  1864  ...  it  waH  (among  other  things 
declared  inex]>edicnt,  kc.)  .  .  .  and  whereas 
by  the  usage  of  the  Muhammadan  com- 
munity in  some  parts  of  India  the  presence 
of  KazlB  appointed  by  the  Government 
is  rc(]uired  at  the  celebration  of  marriages 
and  the  performance  of  certain  other  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  it  is  therefore  ex- 
i>edicnt  that  the  Gtivemment  should  again 
f)e  empowered  to  apix>int  such  persons  to 
the  office  of  B14si  :  It  is  hereby  enacted  ..." 
—Art  No.  XII.  of  ISSO. 

1885. — "To  come  to  something  more 
specific.  'There  were  instances  in  which 
men  of  the  most  venerable  dignity,  per- 
secuted without  a  cause  by  extoitioners, 
died  of  rage  and  uhame  in  the  gripe  of  the 
vile  alguazils  of  Impey'  [Macaulay's  Esaaf 
on  Hastingtl, 
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*'  Here  we  see  one  Caii  turned  into  an  in- 
definite number  of  *  men  of  the  most  vener- 
able dignity ' ;  a  man  found  g^ty  by  legal 
process  of  corruptly  oppressing  a  helpless 
widow  into  '  men  of  the  most  venerable 
dignity '  persecuted  by  extortioners  without 
a  cause  ;  and  a  guard  of  sepoys,  with  which 
the  Supreme  Court  had  nothing  to  do,  into 
*vile  alguazils  of  Impey.'" — Stephen^  Story 
of  Nuncomar,  ii.  250-251. 

Cazee  also  is  a  title  used  in  Nepal 
for  Ministers  of  State. 

1848. — "Kajees,  Coimsellors,  and  mitred 
Lamas  were  there,  to  the  number  of  twentv, 
all  planted  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
mute  and  motionless  as  statues." — Hooker' » 
Himalayan  JoumaU^  ed.  1855,  i.  286. 

1868.— "The  Durbar  (of  Nepal)  have 
written  to  the  four  KaJMB  of  Thibet  en- 
ouiring  the  reason." — Letter  from  Col,  R, 
Lawrence^  dated  1st  April,  regarding  perse- 
cution of  R.  C.  Missions  in  Tibet. 

1878.— 

"  Ho,  lamas,  get  ye  ready. 

Ho,  KaiiB,  clear  the  way ; 
The  chief  will  ride  in  all  his  pride 

To  the  Rungeet  Stream  to-day." 

Wilfrid  Heeleffy  A  Lay  of  Modern 
Darjeding. 

OEDED  DISTRICTS,  n.p.  A  name 
applied  familiarly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  to  the  territory  south 
of  the  Tungabhadra  river,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  Nizam 
in  1800,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tippoo  Sultan.  This  territory  em- 
braced the  present  districts  of  Bellary, 
Cuddanah,  and  Kamiil,  with  the  Pal- 
nad,  wnich  is  now  a  subdivision  of  the 
Kistna  District.  The  name  perhaps 
became  best  known  in  England  from 
Oleics  Life  of  Sir  Thortms  Munro^  that 
great  man  having  administered  these 
provinces  for  7  years. 

1878. — "  We  r^ret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Hector  Jones,  G.C.B., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  86.  The  gallant  officer 
now  deceased  belonged  to  the  Madras  Esta- 
blishment of  the  E.  L  Co.'s  forces,  and  bore 
a  distinguished  part  in  many  of  the  great 
achievements  of  that  army,  including  the 
celebrated  march  into  the  Ceded  DiBtriotB 
under  the  Collector  of  Canara,  and  the  cam- 
mign  against  the  Zjemindar  of  Madura." — 
Tke  True  Reformer^  p.  7  ("wrot  serkes- 
tick  "). 

CELEBES,  n.p.  According  to 
Crawfurd  this  name  is  unknown  to 
the  natives,  not  only  of  the  great 
island  itself,  but  of  the  Archipelago 
generally,  and  must  have  arisen  from 
some  Portuguese  misunderstanding  or 


corruption.  There  appears  to  l)e  no 
general  name  for  the  island  in  the 
Malay  language,  unless  Tanah  Bugis^ 
' the  Land  of  the  Bugis  people '  [see 
BTJOIS].  It  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  called  the  Isle  of  Macassar.  In 
form  Celebes  is  apparently  a  Portuguese 
plural,  and  several  of  their  early 
writers  speak  of  Celebes  as  a  group  of 
islands.  Crawfurd  makes  a  suggestion, 
but  not  very  confidently,  that  Pule 
sdlabihj  'the  islands  over  and  above,* 
might  have  been  NTiguely  spoken  of  by 
the  Malays,  and  understood  by  the 
Portuguese  as  a  name.  [Mr.  Skeat 
doubts  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion :  "  The  standard  Malay  form  would 
l)e  Pulau  Sdlibihy  which  in  some  dia- 
lects might  be  Sd-Ubis,  and  this  may 
have  been  a  variant  of  Si-Libih,  a 
man's  name,  the  si  corresponding  to 
the  def.  art.  in  the  Germ,  phrase  '•der 
Hans.'  Numerous  Malay  place-names 
are  derived  from  those  of  people."] 

1516. — "Having  passed  these  islands  of 
Bfaluoo  .  .  .  at  a  distance  of  130  leagues, 
there  are  other  islands  to  the  west,  from 
which  sometimes  there  come  white  people, 
naked  from  the  waist  upwards.  .  .  .  Those 
people  eat  human  flesh,  and  if  the  King  of 
Maluco  has  any  person  to  execute,  they 
beg  for  him  to  eat  him,  just  as  one  would 
ask  for  a  pig,  and  the  islands  from  which 
they  come  are  called  Celebe." — Barliosa^ 
202-8. 

c.  1544. — "In  this  street  (of  Pegu)  there 
were  six  and  Uiirty  thousand  strangers  of 
two  and  forty  dififerent  Nations,  namely.  .  . 
Papuacu,  Seiebree,  Mindanaos . . .  and  many 
others  whose  names  I  know  not." — /'.  3/. 
PijUOf  in  Cogan's  tr.,  p.  200. 

1552. — "In  the  previous  November  (1529) 
arrived  at  Temate  D.  Jorge  de  Castro  who 
came  from  Malaca  by  way  of  Borneo  in  a 
junk  .  .  .  and  going  astray  passed  along 
the  Isle  of  Macacar,  .  ." — BarroSj  Dec.  IV. 
i.  18. 

,,        "The  first  thing  that  the  Samarao 
did  in  this  was  to  make  Tristao  de  Taide 
believe  that  in  the  Isles  of  the  Celebes,  and 
of  the  Macofores  and  in  that  of  Mindiniio 
there  was  much  gold." — Ibid.  vi.  26. 

1579.— "The  16  Day  (December)  wee  had 
sight  of  the  Hand  delebes  or  Silebis."— 
Drake,  World  Encompassed  (Hak.  Soc.),  p. 
150. 

1610. — "At  the  same  time  there  were  a 
Temate  certain  ambassadors  from  the  hit 
of  the  Maai^&s  (which  are  to  the  west  o 
those  of  Maluco — the  nearest  of  them  alx)u 
60  leagues).  .  .  These  islands  are  many,  anc 
joined  together,  and  appear  in  the  sea-chart 
thrown  into  one  very  big  island,  extending 
as  the  ssdlors  say,  North  and  South,  ar 
having  near  100  leagues  of  compass.     A 
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thii  iiiUuid  imitAtcfi  tho  nh&\ye  of  a  big  locitft, 
the  head  of  which  (Htrotching  to  the  iiouth 
to  U  degrecR)  i»  funned  Iw  tho  GeUebM  («lo 
Of  (^Uebe$),  which  have  a  King  ovor  them.  .  .  . 
Thew  ifllandH  are  rulo<l  by  many  KingM, 
differing  in  langnngo,  in  laws,  and  cum* 
tomii.  .  .  ." — (W^o,  l>oc.  V.  \ii.  2. 

CENTIPEDE,  A.  TliLs  wonl  wiu« 
perhaps  iKirrowed  din'ctly  from  the 
Fortugiu»«e  in  India  (raitop^t).    [The 


la  (r 
Sl>-] 


N^E.D,  refers  it  to 

1602. — "Tlioro  is  a  kind  of  worm  which 
the  Portngucve  call  rm  centope,  and  the 
Dutch  al«o  *  thoiiitjind-Ic^rt  *  [Ums^nd-hfiH]."— 
T.  Saal,  68. 

^JKkAM^  n.]>.  A  largi*  island  in  the 
Molucca  Sea,  the  Sertnuj  of  the  Malays. 

IKlinkert  gives  the  name  Strati,  win  eh 
ir.  Skeat  thinks  moi-e   likely  to  lie 
correct.] 

OERAME,  OABAME,  &( .,  s.  The 
MaLiyuIim  mlmhi^  a  gatvhousc  with  a 
room  over  the  gate,  and  gencniUy 
fortified.  This  is  a  fcatun^  of  ti*ni]»lfs, 
&c.,  as  well  as  of  |>rivatv.  houses,  in 
Malaliar  [see  Logan,  i.  821.  Tht*  word 
is  alflf)  appliird  to  a  chamiHT  niiscd  on 
four  ]M»sts.  [The  wonl,  ils  Mr.  Skeat 
notes,  has  conic  int<»  Malay  a«*  Mimmhi 
or  atrambi,  *a  house  verdnda.'J 

[1500. --"He  wiiM  taken  t(»  a  cerame. 
which  w  a  one-ntoried  huu.so  of  W(nm1,  whirh 
tho  King  had  eructod  for  thuir  meuting- 
l»ljice."— CW«/Wrt,  Bk.  r.  «ip.  33,  p.  103.  J 

IST)!. — ** .  .  .  whcru  Ktotxl  tho  ^arame  of 
tho  King,  which  is  his  toninle.  .  .  ."  -  Ihiti. 
in.  2. 

1552.  —  "PednilvaroH  .  .  .  was  carrie<l 
atthoro  on  men's  nhouldorH  in  an  andor  till 
ho  wan  Hot  among  the  (iont(N)  Priniros  whom 
tho  CanKirin  had  nont  to  receive  him  at  tho 
beach,  whilst  tho  Haid  (^'aniorin  hiiOHolf  w.-im 
Btanding  within  Might  in  the  cerame  awaiting 
hin  arrival." — lian-v*^  I.  v.  5. 

1557.  -The  wonl  <Kfiirs  also  in  D'AUm)- 
qucn]ue's  Commentiiries  (JInl\  #Si»»'.  tr.  i. 
115),  l)ut  it  id  there  crronooiisly  rendered 
•'jetty." 

15(kJ.  —  **  Antes  do  entrar  no  Cerame 
vieriio  recelnir  alguns  senhorcs  dos  quo 
ficarao  c*)iii  el  Kei." — Ihim.  ih  (Joeit^  Chnm. 
76  (ch.  Iviii.). 

OETLON,  n.p.  This  name,  as  aj)- 
plied  to  the  pre>iit  island  which  hangs 
from  India  lik(^  a  dt^pcndent  jewel, 
In^comes  usual  alK)ut  the  13th  ccnturv. 
Kut  it  can  Ik*,  tniced  much  earlier. 
For  it  ap|R*ai*fl  undoubtedly  to  W, 
formed  from  Sitihala  or  Sihabi^  *li«)ns' 
abode,'  the  name  adopted  in  the  island 


itself  at  an  early  date.  Thia,  with  the 
addition  of  ^  Island,'  Sihila-ilvlpay  comes 
down  to  us  in  Coemas  as  2^cXe8i/3a. 
There  was  a  Pali  form  Sihalan,  which, 
at  an  early  date,  must  have  l)een  col- 
loiiuially  shortened  to  Silan,  as  ap|)ears 
from  the  old  Tamil  name  Ilam  (the 
Tamil  having  no  ])roi)er  sibilantX  and 
])ro1iably  fnun  this  was  formed  the 
Saramfip  and  Snrandih  which  was  long 
the  name  in  um*  bv  mariners  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

It  liits  lHH*n  suggest e<l  by  Mr.  Van 
der  Tuuk,  that  tne  luime  Sftilan  or 
Silan  was  really  of  Javanesi^  origin,  as 
ttela  (fnnn  Skt.  A7<f,  *a  nx-k,  a  stone*) 
in  Javanese*  (and  in  ]i[alay)  means  *  a 
precious  stone,'  hence  Pulo  SeJan  would 

,  1k»  *  Isle  of  Ciems.'    [**  This,"  writes  Mr. 

I  Skeat,  **  is  ]K»ssiblf,  but  it  remains  to 
l»e  j»roved  that  the  gt*!n  wiis  not  nami*d 
after  the  island  («>.  *Cevh»n  stone'). 
The  full  ])hrase  in  standard  Malay  is 
fmfu  SPlan,  where  ftafn  means  *  stone.' 
Klinkcrt  merely  marks  Sailan  (Ceylon) 
iis  Peivian."]  The  island  w»is  really 
calle<l  anciently  Ratimth'tfta,  *  Isle  of 
(tcuis,'  and  is  terme<i  by  an  Arab 
hist4>rian  of  the  9th  century  Ja-Jrat-al 
yal'tltf  *  Isle  of  Rubies.'  So  that  there 
is  considenible  ])lausibility  in  Van  der 
Tuuk  s  suggestion.  Hut  the  geiiealoj^* 
of  the  name  from  Si'halu  is  so  legiti- 
mate that  the  utmost  that  can  K*  con- 
ceded is  the  possibility  that  the  Malay 
form  Sfltin  mav  have  U-en  sliaiK*d  bv 
the   considerdtion  suggested,  and  may 

■  have  intliienced  the  general  adoption 
of  the  form  Stn'UfUy  thn>ugh  the  j>re- 
domi nance  of  Malay  nav ignition  in  the 
Middle  Ages, 

c.  :W2. — **rndo  nationibus  Indiciscortatim 
cumdonisoptiniatesniittontibii.saiitotompus, 
nb  us«(iie  Divis  et  Serendivia"— .^;/o/(i(i/i"j« 
J/f/;v'////i i/;c,  XXI.  vii. 

e.  4:J0. — "Tho  island  «if  Lmka  wils  called 
Sihala  after  the  Lion  :  listen  vo  to  the 
narration  of  the  island  which  1  (am  going  to) 
tell:  'The  ilaughter  of  the  Vanga  King 
cohabited  in  the  forest  with  a  lion.'" — 
Iti/Mtttiniui,  IX.  i.  2. 

c.  .M.I.  "This  is  the  great  island  in  tho 
ocean,  lying  in  the  Imiian  Sea.  By  the 
Indians  U  is  called  Sielediba.  but  by  tho 
Greeks  Taprolxiue." — Ciunwtjt^  Bk.  xi. 

851 .  '*  Near  Sarandlb  is  the  iiearl-tishory. 
Sumuff'ifi  is  entirely  surn Minded  by  tho  sea." 
— Htlatlun  tie*  Vutfntjfx^  i.  p.  5. 

c.  910. — "  Mjw'fidi  pnK'eeds:  In  tho  Island 
Sarandib.    I   myself  witnesse<l  that    when 
'  tho   King   was  dead,    ho  wtus  ]»lacod  on  a 
chariot  with   low    wheels  ho  thaA.  Vc»  \ssi\x 
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dragged  apon  the  ground." — In  OtldewutsUrf 
154. 

c.  1020. — "There  you  enter  the  country 
of  lAriinf  where  is  Jaimtfr,  then  MaUa,  then 
Ki[nji,  then  Danld,  where  there  is  a  great 
gulf  in  which  is  Slnkaldip  {Sinhala  dvipa), 
or  the  island  of  Sarandip."— il/  BirHnif  as 
giren  by  Rashiduddin,  in  Elliciy  i.  66. 

1275.—"  The  island  Sailan  is  ^  vast  island 
between  China  and  India,  80  parasan^  in 
circuit.  ...  It  produces  wonderful  things, 
sandal-wood,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
brazil,  and  various  spices.  .  .  ." — Kazvinl^in 
iJUdemeiUer,  208. 

12d8.— "  You  come  to  the  island  of  Seilaii, 
which  is  in  good  sooth  the  best  island  of  its 
size  in  the  world." — Marco  Polo^  Bk.  iii. 
oh.  14. 

c.  1800.— "There  are  two  courses  .  .  . 
from  this  place  (Ma'bar) ;  one  leads  by  sea 
to  Chin  and  M^hin,  passing  by  the  island 
of  %i\ijL''—Rath\diiddin,  in  EllUy  i.  70. 

1330.— "There  is  another  island  called 
Sillaa.  ...  In  this  .  .  .  there  is  an  ex- 
ceeding  great  mountain,  of  which  the  folk 
relate  that  it  was  upon  it  that  Adam  mourned 
for  his  son  one  hundred  years." — Fr.  Odorie, 
in  Cathay^  i.  98. 

c.  1337. — '^I  met  in  this  city  (Brussa)  the 
pious  sheikh  'Abd  •  Allah  -  al  •  MisrI,  the 
Traveller.  He  was  a  worthy  man.  He 
made  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  except  he 
never  entered  China,  nor  the  island  of 
Sarandlb,  nor  Andalusia,  nor  the  SQdan.  I 
have  excelled  him,  for  I  have  visited  those 
regions." — Ibn  BatiUa^  ii.  821. 

c.  1350. — ".  .  .  I  proceeded  to  sea  by 
Seyllan,  a  glorious  mountain  opposite  to 
Paradise.  .  .  .  Tis  said  Uie  sound  of  the 
waters  falling  from  the  fountain  of  Paradise 
is  heard  there." — Marignolli\  in  Cathay ^ 
ii.  346. 

c.  1420.— "In  the  middle  of  the  Oulf 
there  is  a  very  noble  island  called  Zeilam, 
which  is  3000  miles  in  circumference,  and 
on  which  they  find  by  digging,  rubies, 
saffires,  garnets,  and  those  stones  which 
are  called  cats'-eyes." — N,  Contiy  in  Jiulia 
in  the  XVth  Century,  7. 

1498. — ".  .  .  much  ginger,  and  pepper, 
and  cinnamon,  but  Uiis  is  not  so  fine  as  that 
which  comes  from  an  island  which  is  called 
Cillam,  and  which  is  8  days  distant  from 
Calicut." — Roteiro  de  V.  da  Oamoj  88. 

1514. — "Passando  avanti  intra  la  torra  e 
il  mare  8i  truova  I'isola  di  Zolan  dove  nasce 
la  cannella.  .  .  ."  —  Olor.  da  JCmpoh\  in 
Archiv.  Star.  Jtal.,  Append.  79. 

1516. — "Leaving  these  islands  of  Mahal- 
diva  .  .  .  there  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
island  which  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Persians 
carll  Ceylam,  and  the  Indians  call  it 
Ylinarim.  "—i5ar6o«a,  166. 

1586.— "This  Ceylon  is  a  brave  Hand, 
very  fruitful  and  fair." — HakL  ii.  397. 

[1605.  —  "Heare  you  shall  buio  theis 
Comodities  foUowinge  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
B9in»Jl±"—Birdwood,  Firtt  Letter  Book,  84. 


ri|15.— -"40  tons  of  cinnamon  of  C«Und." 
"-Foster,  Letterg,  iii.  277. 

[  „  "Here  is  arrived  a  ship  out  of 
Hollauid  ...  at  present  turning  under 
Sllon."— /Wfi.  iv.  34.^ 

1682. — ".  .  .  having  run  35  miles  North 
without  seeing  Zeilon."  —  Hedges j  L>iary, 
July7;[Hak.  Soc.  i.  28]. 

1727.— A.  Hamilton  writes  Zeloan  (i.  340, 
&c.),  and  as  lato  as  1780,  in  Dunn*  iVaval 
Directory,  we  find  Zeloan  throughout. 

1781. — "We  explored  the  whole  coast  of 
Zelome,  from  Pt.  Pedro  to  the  Little  Basses, 
looked  into  every  port  and  spoke  to  every 
vessel  we  saw,  without  hearing  of  French 
vessels." — Price's  Letter  to  Ph.  FranciSy  in 
Tracts,  i.  9. 

1830.— 

"  For  dearer  to  him  are  the  shells  that  sleep 
By  his  own  sweet  native  stream, 
Than  all  the  pearls  of  Serendeep, 

Or  the  Ava  ruby's  gleam  ! 
Home  !  Home  !    Friends — health — repose, 
What  are  Goloonda's  gems  to  those  ^ " 

Bengal  Annual. 

OHABEE,  s.  H.  ckdhl,  chdhhl,  'a 
key,'  from  Port,  chave.  In  Beugali  it 
becomes  sdhij  and  in  Tarn.  sdvi.  In 
Sea-H. 'afid.' 

OHABOOTBAy  s.  H.  chahutra  and 
chdbutara,  a  paved  or  plastered  j)lat- 
form,  often  attached  to  a  house,  or  in 
a  garden. 

c.  1810. — "It  was  a  burning  evening  in 
June,  when,  after  sunset,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Sherwood  to  Mr.  Martin's  bungalow.  .  :  . 
We  were  conducted  to  the  Cherbnter  .  .  . 
this  Cherbuter  was  many  feet  square,  and 
chairs  were  set  for  the  guests." — Autobiog, 
of  Mrs,  Sherwood,  345. 

1811.—".  .  .  the  Chabootah  or  Terrace." 
—  Williamson,  V.  M,  ii.  114. 

1827. — "The  splendid  procession,  having 
entered  the  royal  gardens,  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  a 
chab^tra  or  platform  of  white  marble 
canopied  by  arches  of  the  same  material." — 
Sir  W.  Scott,  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  ch.  xiv: 

1834.— "We  rode  up  to  the  Chabootiu, 
which  has  a  large  enclosed  court  before  it, 
and  the  Darc^ha  received  us  with  the 
respect  which  my  showy  escort  claimed." — 
Me/n.  of  Col.  Mountain,  133: 

CHACKUB,  s.  P.— H.  chdkar,  *a 
servant.'  The  word  is  hardly  ever 
now  used  in  Anglo-Indian  hoiuseholds 
except  as  a  sort  of  rhyming  amplifica- 
tion to  Naukar  (see  NOKUB) :  "  ^aukar- 
chdkar"  the  wnole  following.  But  in 
a  past  generation  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  navkar,  the  superior 
servant,  such  aa  a  munshly  a  gomd^ta^ 
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a  chobddTy  a  khdnmma^  &c.,  and  chdkar^ 
a  menial  servant.  Williamson  fives  a 
curious  list  of  l»oth  classes,  snowing 
wliat  a  large  Calcutta  household  em- 
bractHl  at  the  Wginning  of  last  century 
{V.  M,  i.  185-187). 

1810.— "Such  iM  tho  8U])oriority  claimod 
bv  the  Hokert^  thzit  to  wk  one  of  them  *  whose 
ehankor  ho  wV  would  be  considered  a 
gross  iiiHult."— U*i7/(V(7H4(;n,  i.  187. 

CHALIA,  OHAL]^  n.p.  Chdlyamj 
Chdliydm^  or  ChdUtyam ;  an  old  jwrt 
of  Malabar,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Beypur  [see  BE7P00B]  R.,  and  ojiposite 
Bey  pur.  The  terminal  station  of  the 
Matiras  Railway  is  in  fact  where 
Chulyam  was.  A  plate  is  given  in  the 
Lendoit  of  C'orrea,  which  makes  this 
plain.  The  place  is  incornrtly  alluded 
to  as  Kalydn  in  Imp.  Gdzcttrer^  ii.  49  ; 
more  corretttly  on  next  pige  as  Chalimn. 
[See  Lofjafi^  Malabar ^  i.  75.] 

c.  I330.-Soe  in  Ahylfediu  "BhUiyftt,  a 
city  of  MalalNir." — iiildemeiM^r,  185. 

c.  13-14.— '*  I  wont  then  to  BhUir&t,  a 
rery  prottv  town,  where  they  make  tho 
stufffl  that  War  itH  name  [hoc  BhALEE].  .  .  . 
llienco  I  returned  to  Kalikut." — Ihn  JiatutHy 
iv.  109. 

1516.  -"Beyond  this  city  (Calicut)  towards 
the  Houth  there  is  another  city  culled 
Chalyani,  where  there  arc  numcniUM  Mtxjrs, 
uativoH  of  the  country,  and  much  Hhippiii^." 

c.  1570.  — *•  And  it  was  durinf^  the  reif^n  of 
thiH  prince  that  the  Frank.s  crect<?d  their  fort 
ut  BhalMat  ...  it  thus  comnianded  the 
trade  between  Anibia  and  (.'alicut,  since 
between  the  l.-ist  city  and  Sholrtvt  tho  dis- 
tance  wa.<«  Hcurcoly  2  {Mirosang.s." — Tohfut-ul- 
Myjuhidfiii^  \\.  129. 

1572.— 
"  A  San)i>nio  fenrz  succedont 
Cunhn,  <{uc  lon^o  tem]>e  tcin  o  Icme : 
Do  Chale  as  torros  alttis  crguonl 
Km  (|iuknto  Die  illustre  delle  treme." 

Cam5e«f  x.  61. 
Bv  Burt  nil  : 

**  Then    shall    succeed    to  tierce  »Sami>ui()  s 

jMjwurs 
Cunhn,  and  hold  the  helm  fur  many  a  year, 
building  K>i  Chale-town  the  lofty  towers, 
while  (juakos  illustrious  Diu  hia  name  to 

hear." 

[c.  1610. — '*.  .  .  cro8se<l  the  river  which 
8e|Mratcs  the  i  'alecut  kingdom  frt>m  that  of  a 
kingmimoil  Chalj^'—l^ymrdd^lAii-af,  IJak. 
Soc.  i.  3(5i<.J 

1672. — "Pojssummo  Cinacotta  situata  alia 
boccji  del  fiume  Clali,  d«)uo  li  Portughesi 
hebbero  altre  volte  Fortezza.'' — /'.  Vincf^nzo 
Maria,  129. 


OHAMPA,  n.]>.  The  name  of  a 
kingdom  at  one  time  of  ^reat  power 
and  importance  in  ludo-China,  occupy- 
ing the  extreme  S.E.  of  that  recrion.  A 
limited  portion  of  its  soil  is  still  known 
by  that  name,  but  otherwise  as  tlie 
Binh-Thuan  proWnce  of  Cochin  China. 
The  race  inhabiting  this  portion,  CImim 
or  TtiamSj  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  l>efore 
the  arrival  of  the  Khmer  or  KamlK)jan 
people.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
iieople  in  question  took  their  name 
trom  Champa,  or  Chamjia  from  the 
T)eople  ;  but  in  any  case  the  form  of 
Chamua  is  Sanskrit-,  and  probably  it 
was  adopted  from  India  like  Kamboja 
iUelf  and  so  many  otlier  Indo-Chinese 
names.  The  original  CJutmpd  was  a 
city  and  kingdom  on  the  Ganges,  near 
the  mrxleni  Bhagalpur.  And  we  find 
the  Indo-Chinese  Cham])a  in  the  7th 
century  called  Mahd-chamjxl^  as  if  to 
distinguish  it.  It  is  ])n>l>able  that  the 
Z6.fia  or  Zd/Sat  of  I^)lemy  represents 
the  name  of  this  ancient  kingdom  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  the  Sanf  or  Chanf  of 
the  Arab  navigators  600  years  later ; 
tliis  form  re]>resenting  Cluunp  as  nearly 
(ts  is  ptxssible  to  the  Arabic  al]>hal)et. 

c.  A.D.  640. — **.  .  .  plus  loin  t^rest,  le  roy- 
aumo  do  Mo-ho'trfwn-j)o"  (Mah&champt). 

-  -Ilwven  Thmng,   in    Pilerin*  Bouddk.   iii. 
83. 

851. — "Ships  then  proceed  to  the  place 
called  Sanf  (or  Chanf)  .  .  .  there  fresh 
water  is  procured  ;  from  this  place  is  ox- 
jiorterl  tho  aloes- wood  called  Chanfi.  This 
IS  a  kingdom."— /i«/<t^/«rt  d^s  Voyttnet,  &c., 
i.  18. 

1298. — "You  come  to  a  countrj'  called 
Chamba,  a  very  rich  rofpon,  having  a 
King  of  its  own.  Tho  people  are  idolaters, 
and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Groat  Koan 
.  .  .  there  are  a  very  groat  number  of 
KlephantA  in  this  Kingdom,  and  they  have 
lign-aloes  in  groat  abundance." — JIarvo  /*o/o, 
Hk.  iii.  ch.  5. 

c.  1300. — **  Parsing  on  from  this,  you 
come  to  a  continent  called  Jampa,  also 
subject  to  the  Koan.  .  .  ." — RcuJilduddxH, 
in  K/fht,  i.  71. 

c.  1328. — "There  ia  also  a  certain  part  of 
India  called  Champa.  There,  in  place  of 
horHCs,  mulea,  asses,  and  camels,  they  make 
use  of  elephants  for  all  their  work." — Friar 
JordiUin*,  37. 

1516. — "Having  passed  this  island 
(Ikimey)  .  .  .  towards  the  country  of 
Ansiam  and  China,  there  is  another  great 
island  of  Gentiles  called  Champa ;  which 
has  a  King  and  langiuigo  of  its  own,  and 
many  elephants.  .  .  .  liicre  also  grows  in 
it  aloes- wood." — BaHn/9Hf  204. 
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1552. — *'Concorriam  todolos  navegantes 
doe  marefl  Ooddentaes  da  India,  e  dos 
Orientaes  a  ella,  que  sfio  as  regiSes  di 
SiSo,  China,  Choampa,  Cambbja.  .  .  ." — 
BarroSy  ii.  vi.  1. 

1572.— 

"  Ves,  oorre  a  costa,  que  Champa  se  chama 
Cuja  mata  he  do  pao  cheiroso  omada." 

CamdeSf  z.  129. 

By  Burton : 

**  Here  courseth,   see,  the  called  Champa 
shore, 
with  woods  of  odorous  wood  'tis  deckt 
and  dight." 

1608. — ".  .  .  thence  (from  Assam)  east- 
ward on  the  side  of  the  northern  mountains 
are  the  Nangata  [i.e.  Naga]  lands,  the  Land 
of  Pukham  lying  on  the  ocean,  Balgu 
[Baigu?  i.f.  Pegu],  the  land  I^khang, 
Hamsavati,  and  the  rest  of  the  realm  of 
Munyang ;  beyond  these  Champa,  Kam- 
boja,  etc.  All  these  are  in  general  named 
Koki."—Taranatha  (Tibetan)  Hist,  of  Bud- 
dhism, by  SchiffneTy  p.  262.  The  preceding 
passage  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  a 
fair  general  knowledge  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Indo-China  on  the  part  of  a  Tibetan  priest, 
and  also  as  showing  that  Indo-China  was 
recognised  under  a  general  name,  vis. 
Koki. 

1696. — "Mr.  Bowyear  savs  the  Prince  of 
Champa  whom  he  met  at  the  Cochin  Chinese 
Court  was  very  polite  to  him,  and  strenu- 
ously exhorted  him  to  introduce  the  English 
to  the  dominions  of  Champa." — In  Dai- 
ry mple'i  Or.  Repert.  i.  67. 

CHAMPANA,  s.  A  kind  of  small 
vessel.     (See  SAMPAN.) 

GHANDAUL,  s.  H.  Cltanddl,  an 
outcaste,  *used  generally  for  a  man  of 
the  lowest  and  most  despised  of  the 
mixt  tribes '  (  Williams)  ;  '  properly  one 
sprung  from  a  Sudra  father  and  Brah- 
man mother'  (Wilson)^  [The  last  is 
the  definition  of  the  Atn  (ed.  Jarreti, 
iii.  116).  Dr.  Wilson  identifies  them 
with  the  Kandali  or  Gondali  of  Ptolemy 
(iTid.  Ga^te,  i.  57).] 

712.— '^  You  have  joined  those  ChandAls 
and  coweaters,  and  have  become  one  of 
them."— Chach-A'dmahy  in  £llfoty  i.  193. 

[1810. — 'Xhandela,"  see  quotation  under 
JORE.] 

CHANDEBNAGOBE,  n.p.  The 
name  of  the  French  settlement  on  the 
Hoogly,  24  miles  by  river  above  Cal- 
cutta, originally  occupied  in  1673. 
The  name  is  alleged  by  Hunter  to  be 
properly  Chandan{a)-nagaray  *  Sandal- 
wood City,'  but  the  usual  form  points 
rather  to  Chandra-nagara,  *  Moon  City.' 


[Natives  prefer  to  call  it  Farash-dangdy 
or  *The  gathering  together  of  French- 
men.'] 

1727.—"  He 
their  Factory, 
the  French  at 
a  few  private 
Factory,  and 
hear  Mass  in, 
of  the  French 
ii.  18. 


forced  the  Ostenders  to  quit 

and  seek    protection    from 

Chamagnr.  .  .  .  They  have 

Families  dwelling  near  the 

a   pretty    little    Church    to 

which  is  the  chief  Business 

in  Bengal." — A.  Uamilton^ 


[1753. — '*  Bhandftrnagor. "  See  quotation 
under  CALCUTTA.] 

CHANK,  CHUNK,  s.  H.  sankh, 
Skt.  sankha,  a  large  kind  of  shell 
(TurbineUa  mi>a)Jprized  by  the  Hindus, 
and  used  by  tnem  for  offering  liV)ations, 
as  a  horn  to  blow  at  the  temples,  and 
for  cutting  into  armlets  and  other 
ornaments.  It  is  found  especially  in 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  the  Chavk 
fishery  was  formerly,  like  that  of  the 
pearl-oysters,  a  Government  monopoly 
(see  Tenneni^s  Ceylon,  ii.  556,  and  the 
references).  The  abnormal  chank,  witli 
its  spiral  opening  to  the  right,  is  of  ex- 
ceptional value,  and  has  Ijeen  some- 
times priced,  it  is  said,  at  a  lakh  of 
rupees  ! 

c.  545. — "Then  there  is  Sielediba,  i.e. 
Taprobane  .  .  .  and  then  again  on  the 
continent,  and  further  back  is  Marallo, 
which  exports  oonch-shells  (/cox^^oi/s)." — 
CosmaSy  in  Cathay,  I.  clxxviii. 

851. — "They  find  on  its  shores  (of  Ceylon) 
the  pearl,  and  the  shank,  a  name  by  which 
they  designate  the  great  shell  which  serves 
for  a  trumpet,  and  which  is  much  sought 
after." — Reinavdy  RelationSy  i.  6. 

1563. — **.  .  .  And  this  chanco  is  a  ware 
for  the  Bengal  trade,  and  formerly  it  pro- 
duced more  profit  than  now.  .  .  .  And 
there  was  formerly  a  custom  in  Bengal  that 
no  vii^n  in  honour  and  esteem  could  be 
corrupted  unless  it  were  by  placing  bracelets 
of  chanco  on  her  arms  ;  but  since  the  Patans 
came  in  Uiis  usage  has  more  or  less  ceased  ; 
and  so  the  chanco  is  rated  lower  now.  ..." 
— Garcia^  f.  141. 

1644. — "What  they  chiefly  bring  (from 
Tuticorin)  are  cloths  called  cachas*  ...  a 
\aree  quantity  of  Chanqno ;  these  are  large 
shells  which  they  fish  in  that  sea,  and 
which  supply  Bengal,  where  the  blacks  make 
of  them  oracelets  for  the  arm ;  also  the 
biggest  and  best  fowls  in  all  these  Eastern 
parts."— J5ocarro,  MS.  316. 

1672. — "Garroude  flew  in  all  haste  to 
Brahma,  and  brought  to  Kisna  the  chianko, 
or  kinihorny  twisted  to  the  right." — Baldaevit, 
Germ.  ed.  521. 

*  These  are  probably  the  same  as  Milburn, 
under  Tuticorin,  calls  ketchUs.  We  do  not  know 
the  proper  name.  [See  Putton  Ketchies,  iiiulfr 
PIECE-GOODS.] 
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1673. — '*Thore  are  othera  they  call  ohUL- 
qilO ;  the  ahellH  of  which  are  the  Mother  of 
P*m1"— /■ry«r,  822. 

1727.— **  It  admitH  of  tioTne  Trade,  and 
produces  Cotton^  Com,  coara  Cloth,  and 
™ff"^,  a  Shell-fish  in  shape  of  a  Peri- 
winkle, but  as  large  as  a  Man's  Arm  above 
the  Elbow.  In  Bengal  they  are  saw'd  into 
fUoffs  for  Ornaments  to  Women's  Arms."— 
.-I.  namilton^  i.  131. 

1734. — **  Expended  towards  digging  a 
foundation,  where  *»l*M^filr«  were  buried 
with  accustomed  ceremonies." — In  M'A^/fr, 
iii.  147. 

1770. — "Upon  the  same  coast  is  found  a 
ehell-fish  called  xanxu,  of  which  the 
Indians  at  Bengal  make  bracelets." — Itaunal 
<tr.  1777)  i.  216. 

1818.— '*  A  chmnk  opening  to  the  right 
hand  is  hi|;hly  valued  .  .  .  alwavs  sells  fur 
its  weight  m  gold." — Milhumy  i.  857. 

[1871.— "The  conch  or  ehunk  shell."— 
Maiter^  Land  of  Chanty,  92.] 

1876.— 

**  Chftllkl.     Laiige  for  Cameoct.     Valuation 

per  100     10  K^. 
White,  live         ,,    ,,         6  ,, 
„      dead        „     „         3  „ 

Taf*U  of  ('uMoms  Ihtti^Ji  on  ImjuirU 
into  British  India  up  tti  18/5. 

OHABPOT,  H.  H.  chdrpdiy  from  P. 
rhihdr-pdl  (i.e,  fr»ur-fet;t),  the  coiunion 
Indian  l>ea8tt»ad,  sometimes  of  verv 
rude  materials  ^>ut  in  other  cjisi's 
handsomely  wnnij^ht  and  jKiinted.  It 
ifl  oornurtly  derterihed  in  the  quotation 
from  Ibn  Batuta. 

c.  1350.--*'Tho  l)eds  in  India  are  very 
light.  A  single  man  cnn  carry  one,  and 
every  traveller  should  have  his  own  l)e<l, 
which  his  slave  carries  about  on  his  head. 
The  bed  consist*  of  four  conical  legs,  on 
which  four  strives  are  laid  ;  l>etween  they 
plait  a  sort  of  riblMin  of  silk  or  cotton. 
When  you  lie  on  it  you  need  nothing  else 
to  render  the  Inid  sufliciently  ela:*tic." — 
iii.  380. 

c.  15^10.— "Ilusain  Khan  Ttmhtdiir  wjis 
sent  on  some  busincHH  from  I^ngal.  Ho 
went  on  tnivelling  nijrht  and  day.  When- 
ever sleep  eanie  over  hini  he  placed  himself 
on  a  bea  (chah&r-pSI)  and  the  villagers 
carried  him  along  on  their  shoulders." — MS. 
<]uotcd  in  Elliot^  iv.  418. 

1662. — "Turlwns,  lonjg  coatj*,  trowsers, 
-shoes,  and  sleeping  on  charpais,  arc  quite  un- 
usual."— //.  n/MirJumfa's  luvagirm  tt/Axsam, 
transl.  by  Bh>rhtnanin,  J.A.i^.B.  x\i.  pt.  i.  80. 

1876. — "A  syce  at  Mozuffemuggar,  lying 
asleep  on  a  charpoy  .  .  .  was  killed  by  a 
tamo  buck  goring  him  in  the  side  ...  it 
was  Hupj-KKsed  in  play." — Baldwirij  Largfand 
i<maXl  (wanw  of  Bengal,  195. 

1883. — "  After  a  gallop  across  countrj',  he 
would  rest  on  a  charpoy,  or  country  bed, 
and  hold  an  impromptu   levt^   of   all    the 


village    folk."— C.     Haikts,    in    L,    of    L, 
Lairrtnct,  i.  57. 

OHATTA,  8.  An  umbrella ;  H. 
chJidtdy  chhntr;  Skt.  chhntni. 

c.  900.— "He  is  clothed  in  a  waist-cloth, 
and  holds  in  his  hand  a  thing  called  a 
Jatra ;  this  is  an  umbrella  m^e  of  pea- 
cock's feathers." — H^naudy  IMaiion*,  he, 
154. 

c.  1340. — "They  hoist  u{>on  those  elephants 
as  manv  ohatrii,  or  umbrellas  or  aUk. 
mounted  with  many  precioiu  stones,  ana 
with  handles  of  pure  gold." — Ihn  BatiUa, 
iii.  228. 

c.  1354. — "But  as  all  the  Indians  com- 
monly go  naked,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  thing  like  a  little  tent-roof  on  a 
cane  handle,  which  they  open  out  at  will 
as  a  protection  against  sun  and  niin.  This 
they  call  a  chatjT.  I  brought  one  home  to 
Florence  with  me.  .  .  ." — J«Jin  Afarignolli, 
in  Cathaifj  kc.  p.  381. 

1673.— "Thus  the  chief  Naik  with  his 
loud  Musick  ...  an  Knsigu  of  Ked,  Swallow- 
tailed,  several  ChitorieB,  little  but  rich 
KitnAU  (which  are  the  Names  of  several 
Countries  for  Umbrelloes).  .  .  ." — Frt/erj  100. 

[1694.— "3  chatten."- //'^/i^'-j*,  Oiary, 
Hak.  Hoc.  ii.  cclxv. 

[1826.— "Another  as  my  chitree-burdar 
or  umbrella-carrier." — Pandnrawj  Jlarif  ed. 
1873,  i.  28.] 

CHATTY,  s.  An  earthen  i)Ot,  aphe- 
rf)idal  in  t<ha))e.  It  is  a  S.  Indian 
wonl,  but  is  tolerably  familiar  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  ]Mirlanre  of  X.  India 
also,  though  tlie  H.  Ghurra  (gJutrfi)  U 
more  commonlv  u.st<l  there.  The  worfl 
is  Tam.  sfuifL  shaffi,  Tel.  rhatti.  which 
ai)pears  in  Pali  as  ch<idi. 

1781. — "  In  ht>nour  of  His  Majesty's  birth- 
day wo  hod  for  dinner  fowl  cutlets  and  a 
flour  ]»udding,  and  dnink  his  health  in  a 
chatty  of  sherlwt." — y<in:  of  an  i)ffirer  of 
Haitlirs  iMac/tmrnf,  quoted  in  Lines  of  the 
Liiidsny*^  iii.  285. 

1820.  -"The  chattiOB  in  which  the  women 
carry  water  are  globular  earthen  vessels, 
with  a  Injll-mouth  nt  top."— J/'7«.  of  CoL 
Mountain^  1*7. 

CHAW,  8.     For  r/«?,  i.e.  Tea  (q.v.). 

1616.  — "  I  sent ...  a  silver  chaw  \>oi  and 
a  fan  to  Capt.  Chimi  wife." — iUKks*  Diary , 
i.  215. 

CHAWBUCK,  s.  and  v.  A  whip  ; 
to  whijK  An  obsolete  vulgarism  from 
P.  chdhnk,  *  alert';  in  H.  *a  horse- 
whi|».'  It  seems  to  be  the  stime  as  the 
Kjamhok  in  use  at.  the  (.'ajHj,  and  ap- 
parently carried  from  Inaia  (see  the 
quotation    from    V\v\\    "XVys^^^.     NJSo; 
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long  in  the  KmI,  wiuh  ori^iiuilly  lonmed  in 
the  convent  and  the  Brothon'  wrhoul,  and 
will  1)6  cIunfT  to  an  firmly  an  the  queer  tumii 
of  speech  Iciimed  in  the  mme  \nace."~St. 
Jamex'g  UazrUr^  Aug.  26. 

GHEENAB,  b.  P.  chlndr,  the 
Oriental  Plane  (Platanun  orientaUs) 
and  platatitiH  of  the  ancients ;  luitive 
from  (jretKo  to  Persiii.  It  is  often  hy 
English  tnivellers  in  Persia  niiscalled 
n/camore  from  c<mfiLsi(»n  with  the 
common    British    trtn*    {Acer    tMemfo- 

iiUUanmt%  whicli  English  j^eoiue  also 
lahitiuilly  misi'all  gijciimore,  and  Scotch 
{leople  miscall  ylanf-iree  I  Our  quoUi- 
tioiLS  show  how  old  tlu*  confiisi(m  is. 
The  tree  is  not  a  native  of  Indiii, 
though  tlu'i-e  are  tine  rhtndrn  in  Kash- 
mere,  and  a  few  in  old  native  gardens 
in  tlie  Punjali,  intnxluced  in  the  dayA 
of  the  M(»ghul  emiiert)rs.  The  tree  is 
the  A  rbre  !Sfc  of  Marco  Polo  (see  2nd 
ed.  vol.  i.  131,  132).  C7»?k/rj»  of  esiH»cial 
vastncss  and  l>eautv  are  descrilKjd  hy 
Herodotus  and  Plinv,  bv  C^liardin  and 
others.  At  Buyukdereh  near  Con- 
stantinople, is  still  shown  the  Plane 
under  which  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  is 
said  to  have  encami^l.  At  Tejrwh, 
X.  of  Tehtfran,  Sir  H.  Itiiwlinson  tells 
us  that  he  measured  a  great  chlmlr 
which  has  a  girth  of  108  f<*t*t  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground. 

0.  1628.  —  • '  The  gardens  here  are  many  .  .  . 
abounding  in  loftv  pymniidnll  cypronseji, 
)iroad-Mi»reAding  CnenaWTB.  .   .   ." — *SVr   T. 

1677.-  "We  had  a  fair  PnwiKKJt  of  the 
CHty  (Ifl[>ahan)  tilling  the  one  half  of  an 
ample  Plain,  few  HuildingM  .  .  .  ahewing 
themHolvoM  by  reason  of  the  high  Chinon,  or 
SicaniorcM  shading  the  choicest  of  them.  .  .  ." 
—Fryrr,  2rjl». 

„  **  We  in  our  Kotuni  cannot  Imt  tiike 
notice  of  the  famous  Walk  Ijetweon  the  two 
Cities  of  Jtfja  and  hiKihauu  ;  it  is  ]»lantcd 
with  two  n»ws  of  Sycamores  (which  is  the 
tall  Maple,  m)t  the  Sycamore  of  AH-air)." — 
lOid.  2fe. 

1682.— "At  the  elegant  villa  and  ganlcn 
at  Mr.  Bohun's  at  lx;e.  Ho  shewed  me  the 
gfuwnT  tree  <»r  ]>latanus,  and  toM  me  that 
since  they  had  planted  this  kind  of  tree 
about  the  (Htty  of  ls{iidian  .  .  .  the  plague 
,  .  .  hwl  exceedingly  aUito<l  of  its  mortal 
©flfecta."— A'rt/</n'*  Jfiari/,  Sept.  16. 

1726.—"  .  .  .  the  tinest  nwid  that  ynu  can 
imagine  .  .  .  planted  in  the  middle  with  !•% 
Beimaax  trees  on  one  side  and  \'V2  on  the 
other.*'-- r< J /'■/«///■«,  V.  *2(W. 

1783. —  "This  tree,  which  in  nuwt  |)arts  of 
Asia  is  callu<l  the  Chinaur.  grows  to  the 
sice  of  an  oak,  and  has  a  ta{)er  straight 
trunk,  with  a  silver-coloured  bark,  and  its 


leaf,  not  unlike  an  exjianded  hand,  ifl^of  a 
pale  green." — (J,  FortUrt  Junrn^H^  ii.  17. 

1817.—  "...  they  Boem 

Like  the  Chouur-troe  gn)vc,  where  winter 

thriiws 
O'er  all  itA  tufted  heads  its  feather>'  miows." 

[1836.— '' .  .  .  the  island  Cliar  dhtbiar  .  .  . 
a  skilful  monument  of  the  Moghul  Emperor, 
who  named  it  from  the  four  pUino  trees  he 
planted  on  the  spot." — IlAtjeff  Trareh  in 
Kiuhmir,  112. 

[1872.— "I  .  .  .  encamped  under  some 
enormous  /^^wwi-  or  oriental  plane  trees." 

—  \\'il9im^  Afiotl^  of  JSnoir,  370.] 

Clilndr  is  allegifd  to  lie  in  Badakbshan 
appliefl  to  a  si)ecies  of  poplar. 

OHEENY,  s.    See  under  BUGAS. 

1810. — "The  superior  kind  (of  raw  sugar) 
which  nuiy  often  bo  had  nearly  white  .  .  . 
and  shar|)-grained,  under  the  mime  of 
cheeny." — WillUuHMm^  V.  M.  ii.  134. 

CHEESE,  8.  This  word  is  well  kno\^n 
to  l»e  used  in  modem  English  slang  for 
''anything  good,  first- rate  in  quality, 
genuine,  jdeasant-,  or  advantageous" 
(Slatitj  Ifict.).  And  the  most  pn>))able 
souivc  of  the  term  is  V.  and  H.  rhtZj 
•tiling.'  For  the  expression  iLsed  to 
1u*  cnnimon  among  Anglo-IndiaiLS,  e.g.j 
"Mv  new  Aral)  is  the  real  ehiz" ; 
**  These  rhertH^ts  are  the  reiil  c/*?;:,"  ».«•. 
the  real  thing.  The  word  may  have 
K^fu  an  Anglo-Indian  im]M)rtation, 
and  it  is  ditticult  otherwisi*  to  account 
for  it.  [This  view  is  accepted  hy  the 
N.E.P.;  for  other  explanations  see 
1  ser.  A'.  <l*  Q,  Wii.  89  ;  3  ser.  vii. 
465,  50r).] 

CHEETA,  s.  H.  rhlM,  the  F4u 
jufnita^  Schreher,  [i'yjiarh/riis  Juf)otu8, 
Hlanford],  or  *  Hunting  LeojiJinl,'  so 
called  from  its  l>eing  commonly  tmine<l 
to  us«*  in  the  chase.  From  Skt.  r.hHraka^ 
or  rliitmhiiff'y  lit.  *  having  a  speckled 
bodv.' 

« 

l.VW.— '*.  .  .  and  when  they  wish  U)  jviy 
him  much  honour  they  c-ill  him  /ia*i ;  an  for 
example  (..hita-Kao,  whom  I  am  acijuaintod 
with  ;  and  this  is  a  ])roud  name,  for  Chita 
Mgnitiea  *  Ounce '  (or  jKinther)  ami  this  (ViUa- 
Kao  means  'King  as  strong  jus  a  Panther.'" 

—  OarciUf  f.  36. 

c.  1596.— "Once  a  leoj»ard  (chlta)  had 
l>een  caught,  and  without  previoiui  training, 
on  a  mere  hint  by  His  Majesty,  it  brought 
in  the  prey,  like  trained  leopards." — Aiu-i- 
AtUiriy  ed.  Dfochmann,  i.  286. 

1610.— Hawkins    calln    the    Cheetas    at 
Akbar'd     Court     *  ounces     for     (gam*^,' — ^Vcw 
Purcfuu^  i.  218. 
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the  holM  in  their 
Hon.  J.  Llod-ii  lie 
HL  297. 

of  vuurKtii|iid  lliirm 

ins  ChamtM."  — (I 
Ituiia  Uazettr.  Fohy. 
1782.— "Le  tnViBC 
ahlTontM  rie  Mnnill 
tiiul«  rin'le  inr  leii 
lofl  DomoH  riArkH  ce 


tho  ufflcor>  muunt  | 
Bod  oft  .  .  .  neithei 

^'m.nTaHlTto'it" 
Hand  nnd  h  ChinKr 
them  mlutinit  nway 
Uadrru  Cukr/'r,  Apr 

1810.- -Tho  loire 
on  alBu  i>(  the  imtives 
oharoots,  eiai:tly  c 
^panidh  fwr^  thoiu 
more  bulky."- llVWi 

1811.— "Diro  i|ue 
(.ignrro.  c'ort   mo   c 

[1823.--HO  oraii- 


OHEBBT  FOtl 

This  curioiiH  phi 
i|uotations,  the  bc 
plains  itM  iiiwtnind 
what  the  tir!>t  {ini 
i>rol)al>lv  rharl,  in 
Jible,'  'foc'Oirurtiv.., 
was  iHpiiviik'Tit  t 
[It  niay  |H)s«i)ily  1> 
111  the  wTise  of  'pr 
It  was  t.'vid<'iit  ly  n 
Uahrntta  iiniiies. 

1803.-"Tho  iibju 
without   punf.   wiUi 


Mahrotln  chiuf-  «t 

different  |inrt"  nf  the 
(letauhmenbi  ato  ciill 
lire  gfiienillj  wiuiiji 
l>ut  Tittlo  iirtillery;  i 
dnblo  ill  their  )>n>t;rci 
/Irau-iti..,..  l^ll'J'i  /• 
128  1  [»l.  1692,  |.,  ^ 
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[c.  1610.—**  Each  is  composed  of  fifty  or 
sixty  war  galiota,  without  counting  those  of 
(dietie,  or  merchantmen." — Pyrarade  Lavai^ 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  117.] 

1651.— **  The  Bitty  are  merchant  folk."— 
RogerivMj  8. 

1686.—**.  .  .  And  that  if  the  Chetty 
Bazaar  people  do  not  immediately  open 
their  shops,  and  sell  their  nain,  etc.,  as 
usually,  uiat  the  ^oods  ana  commodities 
in  their  several  ships  be  confiscated.*' — In 
Wkeder,  i.  152. 

1726. — **The  BtttiB  are  merchant  folk  and 
also  porters.  .  .  .*'—  Valeniijn,  Charo.  88. 

„  **The  strength  of  a  Bramin  is 
Knowledge:  the  strength  of  a  King  is 
Courage ;  the  strength  of  a  Bellale  (or 
Cultivator)  is  Revenue;  the  strength  of  a 
Chetti  is  Money."— Apop/Uheffms  c}  Cf.yhm^ 
tr.  in  ValnUijn,  v.  390. 

c.  1754. — **ChittiM  are  a  particular  kind 
of  merchants  in  Madras,  ana  are  generally 
very  rich,  but  rank  with  the  left-hand  cast. ' 
— /w,  25. 

1796.— **CettL  mercanti  astuti,  diligenti, 
laboriosi,  sobrii,  frugali,  ricchi."— Fm  Pao- 
lino,  79. 

[0HE7LA,  8.  "OriginaDy  a  H. 
word  (ehddj  Skt.  diekikcL,  chedaka) 
meaning  'a  servant,'  many  changes 
have  been  ning  upon  it  in  Hindu 
life,  so  that  it  has  meant  a  slave,  a 
household  dave,  a  family  retainer,  an 
adopted  meml)er  of  a  great  family,  a 
dependant  relative  and  a  soldier  in 
its  secular  senses ;  a  follower,  a  pupil, 
a  disciple  an'l  a  convert  in  its  ec- 
clesiastical senses.  It  has  passed  out 
of  Hindu  usage  into  Muhammadan 
usage  with  much  the  same  meanings 
ana  ideas  attached  to  it,  and  has 
even  meant  a  convert  from  Hinduism 
to  Islam."  (Col.  Temple^  in  Ind.  Ant., 
July,  1896,  pp.  200  aeqq.).  In  Anglo- 
Indian  usage  it  came  to  mean  a  special 
liattalion  made  up  of  prisoners  and 
converts. 

[c.  1596.— **  The  Chelahfl  or  Slaves.  His 
Majesty  from  religious  motivcR  dislikes  the 
name  bandak  or  slave.  .  .  .  He  therefore 
calls  this  class  of  men  Chelaht,  which  Hindi 
term  signifies  a  faithful  disciple."  —  .-ftn, 
Blcckmann,  i.  253  teqg. 

[1791. — **(The  Europeans  J  all  were  bound 
on  the  parade  and  rings  {holy)  the  badge 
of  slavery  were  put  into  their  ears.  They 
were  then  incorporated  into  a  battalion  of 
Cheylas." — In  Scion- Karry  ii.  311. 

[1795.—** ...  a  Havildar  .  .  .  compelled 
to  serve  in  one  of  his  Chela  Corps."- 7Wrf. 
ii.  407.] 

CHIAMAY,  n.p.  The  name  of  an 
imaginary  lake,  which  in  the  maps  of  the 
16th  century,  followed  by  most  of  those 


of  the  17th,  is  made  the  source  of  nuxst 
of  the  great  rivers  of  Further  India,  in- 
cluding the  Brahmaputra,  the  Iniwadi, 
the  SaSwen,  and  tne  Meiiani.  I^ake 
Chiamay  was  the  counteriwirt  of  the 
African  lake  of  the  same  jx»riod  which 
is  made  the  source  of  all  the  great  rivers 
of  Africa,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  sugi^est 
what  gave  rise  to  this  idea  of  it.  The 
actual  name  seems  tiiken  from  tlie 
State  of  Zimm^  (see  JANGOBIAT)  <>r 
Chiang-mai. 

c.  1544. — **So  proceeding  onward,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Lake  of  Stutp'/Mimtn;  which 
ordinarily  is  called  Chiammay.  .  .  ."  -F.  J/. 
Pinto,  Cogan's  tr.,  p.  271. 

1552.— •* The  Lake  of  Chiamai,  which 
stands  to  the  northward,  200  leagues  in  the 
interior,  and  from  which  issue  six  noUiblo 
streams,  three  of  which  combining  with 
others  form  the  great  river  which  jvusscm 
through  the  midst  of  Siam,  whiLst  the  other 
three  discharge  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengahi."— 
Barrof,  I.  ix.  1. 

1572.— 

**  Olha  o  rio  Menao,  tjue  se  dermuia 
Do  grando  lago,  que  Chiamai  se  chania." 

CamtVjt,  X.  125. 

1652.- **  The  C^untrey  of  these  Brames 
.  .  .  eztondoth  Northwards  from  the  neer- 
est  Peguan  Kingdomes  .  .  .  watered  with 
many  great  and  remarkable  Rivers,  issuing 
from  the  Lake  Chiamay,  which  though 
600  miles  from  the  Sea,  and  emptying  itself 
continually  into  so  many  Channels,  cont^iins 
400  miles  in  comi^ass,  and  iH  nevertheless 
full  of  waters  for  the  one  or  the  other." — 
P.  Ueyl%n.*i  Cotmogniphif,  ii.  238. 

CmOANE,  CmCANEBY,  ss. 
These  English  words,  signifying  j>etti- 
^<)g^^>  captious  contention,  taking 
every  possible  advantage  in  a  contest, 
have  been  referred  to  Spanish  chic.o, 
*  little,'  and  to  Fr.  c/itr,  cJiicqnet,  *  a  little 
bit,'  as  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  his  Diet, 
of  JEng.  Etymology.  See  gAso  a  notation 
from  Saturday  Review  l)elow.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  are 
iijally  traceable  to  the  game  of  cha  \ujdn, 
or  horse-golf.  This  game  is  now  well 
known  in  England  under  the  name  of 
Polo  (q.v.).  But  the  recent  introduc- 
tion under  that  name  is  its  second  im- 
portation into  Western  Europe.  For 
in  the  Middle  Ages  it  came  from  Persia 
to  Byzantium,  where  it  was  mpular 
under  a  modification  of  its  rersian 
name  (verb  r^Kavl^ekv,  playing  ground 
rl^Kavurrfipiov),  and  from  Byzantium 
it  passed,  as  a  pedestrian  game,  to 
Languedoc,  where  it  was  called,  by 
a    further    modification,    chicane    (see 
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Dueange,  Diuertatiotu  sur  FHidoire 
de  St,  LoHU,  viii.,  and  his  Glomirium 
OroMttatis,  8. v.  r^Kapl^ttp  ;  also  OiueUy's 
TraveUy  i.  345).  The  analog>^  of  certain 
periods  of  the  gitniu  of  golf  8Uf((^ste 
now  the  figumtive  meaning  of  rhxtaner 
might  arista  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
petty  accident^s  of  the  surface.  And 
this  is  the  strict  meaning  of  diicaner, 
as  used  hy  milit^iry  writei-s. 

Ducang<*'H  idea  was  that  the  Greeks 
liad  borrowed  lN>th  the  game  and  the 
name  from  France,  hut  this  is  evi- 
dently ern»neoii8.  He  wjus  not  aware 
of  the  IVi-aian  chaufftin.  But  he  ex- 
plains well  how  the  tactics  of  the  game 
would  have  leti  to  the  iip]>lication  of 
its  name  to  "those  toiluous  ])n)ceedings 
of  pleaders  which  we  ohl  jiractitioners 
call  barres."  The  indication  of  the 
Persian  origin  of  Iwth  the  Greek  and 
French  wonis  is  due  t^)  W.  Ouseh»y 
and  to  Quatremere.  Tlie  latter  Iwls  an 
interesting  note,  full  of  his  usual  wealth 
of  Oriental  reading,  in  his  translation 
of  Makrizi's  Mmntluke  Sultans,  tom.  i. 
pt.  i.  p]).  121  iteqq. 

The  preceding  ctymologj'  was  put 
forward  agjiin  in  Notes  uinm  Mr. 
Wedgwood  tj  Dictionary  published  by 
one  of  the  present  writers  in  (k-ean 
Hiifhvayit,  Si'\)t.  187:2,  ]>.  18G.  The»ime 
etymology  luis  since  l>een  given  by 
Littre  (s-v.),  who  stiys  :  "  Des  lors,  la 
s^rie  des  sens  est :  jeu  de  mail,  i)uis 
action  de  disj)ut.er  la  jMxrtie,  ct  enfin 
mano'uvres  j)nM'cssives'' ;  [and  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  N.E.I),  with  the  n»s<'rva- 
tion  that  "evidence  actually  connect- 
ing the  French  with  the  (Jreek  word 
appears  not  U)  be  known  "]. 

Tlie  P.  forms  of  the  name  are 
chauqdn  and  chnuujiin;  but  according 
to  the  Bahtfri  ^Ajam  (a  great  Persian 
dictionary  compiled  in  India,  1768)  the 
primitive  form  of  the  word  is  chuUjdn 
from  rAw/,  *benl,'  which  (as  to  the  form) 
is  corrolxjrated  i)y  the  Arabic  mtrljaii. 
On  the  other  band,  a  prolwible  origin 
oichaugCin  would  be  an  Indian  (Prakrit) 
word,  meaning  'four  corners'  [Platte 
givers  chiuujana^  'four- fold H,  viz.  Jis  a 
name  for  the  i>olo-ground.  The  ch  n l(j<m 
is  possibly  a  *  striving  aft^T  meaning.' 
The  meiiiiings  are  according  to  Viillers 
(1)  any  stick  with  a  cnn^k  ;  (2)  such  a 
stick  used  as  a  drumstick  ;  (3)  a 
crook  from  which  a  steel  Imll  is  sus- 
pended, whicli  was  one  of  the  royal 
insignia,  otherwise  called  kaukabn  [see 
Blodimann,  Alii,  vol.  i.  plate  ix.  No.  2.] ; 


(4)  (The  golf-stick,  and)  the  game  of 
horse-golf. 

The  giime  is  now  (juite  extinct  in 
Persia  and  Westi*rn  Asia,  sur^'iving 
only  in  certain  regions  adjoining  India, 
as  is  si)ecitied  under  Polo.  But  for 
many  centuries  it  was  the  game  of 
kings  and  courts  over  all  Maliomme- 
dan  Asia.  The  earliest  Mahommedan 
historians  rejiresent  the  game  of  vluiii- 
fjffn  as  familiar  to  the  Sassanian  kings  ; 
Ferdusi  puts  the  c/(/n/|;c/n-stick  into 
the  hands  of  Siawusli,  the  father  of 
Kai  Khusru  or  CVrus ;  manv  famous 
kings  were  devoted  to  the  game, 
among  whom  may  l»e  mentioned! 
Nilruddln  the  Just,"  Ataliek  of  Svria 
and  the  great  enemy  of  the  Crusjwlers. 
He  was  so  fond  of  the  game  that  he 
used  (like  Akl>ar  in  after  days)  to 
I)lay  it  V>y  lam]>-light,  anrl  was  severely 
rebuked  bv  a  devout  Mussulman  for 
1)eiiig  so  devoted  to  a  mere  amuse- 
ment. Other  zealous  r/i/n/f/f//f-plavers 
were  the  great  Saladin,  Jaluluddin 
Mankltarni  of  Khwarixm,  and  Malik 
Blltars,  Marco  Polo's  "  Btindocijuedar 
Soldan  of  Biibvlon,"  who  was  said 
moiv  than  once  to  have  ])layed 
cluiHijiln  at  Damascus  and  at  C-airo 
within  the  sjime  week.  Many  illus- 
trious ]K'rsons  also  are  mentioned  in 
Asiatic  historv  as  having  met  their 
death  by  accidents  in  the  maulau,  as 
the  <7j«Mf/ff«- field  was  e^sj)ecially  called ; 
f.g.  Kut^aiddin  il>ak  of  Dellii,  who 
was  kill(*d  bv  sui^h  a  fall  at  Dihore 
in  (or  al>out)  15207.  In  Makrizi  (I.  i. 
121)  we  read  of  an  Amir  at  the 
Mameluke  Court  called  Husamuddln 
Lajin  'A/Izi  the  Juhinddr  (or  Lord 
High  Polo-stick). 

It  is  not  known  when  the  game  Wiis 
conveyed  to  (.'oiLstantinople,  but  it 
must  have  Wen  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.*  The 
fullest  description  of  the  i^ime  as 
j>layed  there  is  given  by  Johannes 
(.'innamus  (c.  llfio),  who  dcx's  not 
however  give  the  barUirian  name  : 


1(1 


ITie  winter  now  l)einf^  over  and  the  gloom 
cloiirod  away,  he  (the  ?]nii>on>r  Manuel 
Cumnonuu)  devote<l  himj«elf  to  a  certain 
s<)l>er  exorcise  which  from  the  firnt  had  l)een 
the  custom  of  the  Km|>eror8  and  their  sons 
to  practiHe.  This  is  the  manner  thereof. 
A  party  of  young  men  divide  into  two  equal 
bandH,  and  in  a  flat  Hpace  which  has  been 


I    ■- 


*  The  court  for  chaugOn  is  a.scril)od  by  Cudiniw 
(see  below)  to  TheodofiiuH  Pamis.  ThiH  could 
hardly  be  the  hoii  of  ArcadiuM  (a.d.  408-450),  but 
nther  Theodosius  II L  (716-718)l 
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measured  out  purposely  they  cast  a  leather 
ball  in  size  somewhat  like  an  apple ;  and 
setting  this  in  the  middle  as  if  it  were  a 
prize  to  be  contended  for  they  rush  into  the 
contest  at  full  speed,  each  grasping  in  his 
right  hand  a  stick  of  moderate  length  which 
comes  suddenly  to  a  broad  rounded  end,  the 
middle  of  which  is  dosed  by  a  network  of 
(iried  catgut.  Then  each  party  strives  who 
shall  first  send  the  ball  beyond  the  ^oal 
planted  conspicuously  on  the  opposite  side, 
for  whenever  the  ball  is  struck  by  the  netted 
Hticks  through  the  goal  at  either  side,  that 
gives  the  victory  to  the  other  side.  This  is 
the  kind  of  game,  evidently  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  one.  For  a  player  must  be  con- 
tinually throwing  himself  right  back,  or 
bending  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  he 
turns  his  horse  short,  or  suddenly  dashes 
off  at  speed,  with  such  strokes  and  twists  as 
are  needed  to  follow  up  the  ball.  .  .  .  And 
thus  as  the  Emperor  was  rushing  round  in 
furious  fashion  in  this  game,  it  so  happened 
that  the  horse  which  he  rode  came  violently 
to  Uie  ground.  He  was  prostrate  below  the 
horse,  and  as  he  strugglea  vainly  to  extricate 
himself  from  its  incumbent  weight  his  thigh 
and  hand  were  crushed  beneaUi  the  saddle 
and  much  injured.  .  .  ."  —  In  Bonn  ed. 
pp.  263-264. 

We  see  from  this  passage  that  at 
Byzantium  the  game  ^was  played  with 
a  kind  of  racket,  and  not  with  a  polo- 
stick. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  an 
instance  of  the  medieval  French  chi- 
cane in  this  sense,  nor  does  Littr^'s 
Dictionary  give  any.  But  Ducange 
states  positively  that  in  his  time  the 
word  in  this  sense  survived  in  Langue- 
doc,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
evidence.  From  Henschel's  Duccmge 
also  we  borrow  a  quotation  which 
shows  chuca,  used  for  some  game  of 
l)all,  in  French-Latin,  surely  a  form 
of  chaii^dn  or  chicane. 

The  game  of  chaugdn,  the  ball  (gu 
or     gam)     and     the    playing-ground 

imaiddn)  afford  constant  metaphors  in 
^ersian  literature. 

c.  820. — "If  a  man  dream  that  he  is  on 
horseback  along  with  the  King  himself,  or 
.some  great  personage,  and  that  he  strikes 
the  ball  home,  or  wins  the  chnk&n  {iiroi 
ri^vKafl^ci)  he  shall  find  grace  and  favour 
thereupon,  conformable  to  the  success  of 
his  ball  and  the  dexterity  of  his  horse." 
Again :  "  If  the  King  dream  that  he  has  won 
in  the  chuk&n  {Ihi  irl^vKavl^ep)  he  shall  find 
things  prosper  with  him." — Tfu  Uream  Judg- 
ments of  Achmrt  I  bit  Seirinij  from  a  Mo. 
Greek  version  quoted  by  Ducange  in  Olofs. 
GraecitcUU. 

c.  940.  —  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
speaking  of  the  rapids  of  the  iJanaprU  or 
Dnieper,  says :  "6  3^  to&to  <f>payfjL^  roffoO- 


rw  iiTTi  ffTtvbi  6aop  rb  irXdrof  rov  r^vKaviff- 
rriplov*'  ('*The  defile  in  this  case  is  &< 
narrow  as  the  width  of  the  ckiikan^Tonnd.'') 
— De  Adm,  Imp.j  cap.  ix.  (Bonn  ed.  iii.  75). 

969. — "Cumque  inquisitioms  sedicio  non 
modica  petit  pro  Constantino  .  .  .  ex  ea 
Mirte  qua  Zucanistri  magnitudo  portenditur, 
Constantinus  crines  soTutus  per  cancellos 
caput  exposuit,  suaque  ostensiono  populi 
mox  tumultum  sedavit." — Liiidj/ranau.f,  in 
Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.,  iii.  333. 


(( 


.  he  selected  certain  of  his  medicines 
and  drugs,  and  made  a  goff-Mick  ( jaukan  7) 
[Burton,  *  a  bat ']  with  a  hollow  handle,  intt> 
which  he  introduced  them ;  after  which  .  .  . 
he  went  again  to  the  King  .  .  .  and  directed 
him  to  repair  to  the  horse-course,  and  to  play 
with  the  ball  and  goff -stick.  .  .  ." — Lane's 
Arabian  Nights,  i.  85-86  ;  [Burton,  i.  43]. 

c.  1030-40. — "Whenever  you  march  .  .  . 
you  must  take  these  peoolo  with  you,  and 
you  must  .  .  .  not  allow  them  to  drink  wine 
or  to  play  at  ehaMghSLiL"  —  Bai/uilL  in 
Elliot,  ii.  120. 

1416. — "  Bemardus  de  Castro  novo  et 
nonnulli  alii  in  studio  Tholosano  studentes, 
ad  ludum  lip^obolini  sive  Chncarom 
luderunt  pro  vino  et  volema,  qui  ludui^  est 
ouasi  Indus  billardi,"  &c.— MS.  quoted  in 
MentcheVs  Duaingf. 

c.  1420.— "The  "^^vKavitTT-fipiov  was 
founded  bv  Theodosius  the  Less  .  .  .  Basiliu^i 
the  Macedonian  extended  and  levelled  the 
Ti'vKaptirTT^pioP."  —  Georgim  Codinus  dr 
Antiq.  CoTUtant.,  Bonn  ed.  81-82. 

1516. — Barbosa,  speaking  of  the  Mahoro- 
medans  of  Cambay,  says:  "Saom  tam 
ligeiros  e  manhosos  na  sela  que  a  cavalo 
jogaom  ha  choqaa,  ho  qual  joguo  eles  tem 
antre  sy  na  conta  em  que  nos  temos  ho  das 
canas "—(Lisbon  ed.  271) ;  i.e.  "They  are  so 
swift  and  dexterous  in  the  saddle  that  they 
play  ohoca  on  horseback,  a  game  which  they 
hold  in  as  high  esteem  as  we  do  that  of  the 
canes"  {i.e.  ihejereed). 

1560. — "They  (the  Arabs)  are  such  great 
riders  that  they  play  tennis  on  horsel^k  " 
{w  jog&o  a  choca  a  cavallo). — Tenreiro, 
Itinerarto,  ed.  1762,  p.  359. 

c.  1590. — "His  Majesty  also  plays  at 
ohang^  in  dark  nights.  .  .  the  balls  which 
are  used  at  night  are  set  on  fire.  .  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  adding  splendour  to  the  games 
.  .  .  EUs  Majesty  has  knobs  of  gold  and 
silver  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the  chaugdn  sticks. 
If  one  of  them  breaks,  any  player  that  gets 
hold  of  the  pieces  may  keep  them." — Ain-i- 
Akbari,  i.  298  ;  [ii.  303]. 

1837. — "The game  of  chong^han  mentioned 
by  Baber  is  still  played  everywhere  in  Tibet ; 
it  is  nothing  but  *  hockey  on  horseback, '  and 
is  excellent  fun." — Vigne,  in  J,  A.  »S.  Bengal, 
vi.  774. 

In  the  follo^'ing  I  would  say,  in 
justice  to  the  great  man  whose  words 
are  quoted,  that  chicane  is  used  in  the 
quasi-military   sense  of  taking  every 
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possible  advantage  of  the  ground   in 
a  contest : 

1761. — '*  I  do  MMpoct  thiit  Hnmo  (if  tho 
great  Onea  have  haa  hopeit*  f^ven  Ut  them 
that  the  Datch  may  he  induced  to  join 
us  in  thia  war  againut  the  Hnaniardis— 
if  auch  an  Event  nhould  take  place  I  four 
■ome  lacrifices  will  he  made  in  the  Eoat 
IndiBs — I  prav  (k>d  my  sunincionn  may  ho 
without  founoation.  I  think  DelayH  and 
CQdMUfttzy  is  allowable  against  thow  who 
take  Advantage  of  the  timen,  our  Diatrewies, 
and  situation."  —  Cnftuhli»hed  IhtltMjmpk 
LfUar  from.  Ijord  Citrr^  in  India  Otfice 
Reoorda.  l)at«vl  Berkeley  Square,  and  in- 
doraed  27th  Deer.  1761. 

1881.— "One  would  at  firat  inght  lie  in- 
clined to  derive  the  Krenoh  rhir  from  the 
English  '  cheek ' ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
English  is  itself  the  derived  wunl,  chir  lieing 
an  old  Romance  word  signifying  'jin^Mfy  or  ■ 
subtlety,  and  forming  the  niot  of  our  own  ; 
wcnrd  Qnicanery."  —  ifat.  Ker.^  Sept.  10, 
p.  326  (Essay  on  French  Slang). 

OHIOK^s. 

a.  H. — P.  chtk:  a  kind  of  .«*oivi'n- 
blind  niade  of  finely -split  UinilNX), 
laced  with  twine,  and  ofttMi  {Minti'd 
on  the  outer  side.  It  \h  liiing  or 
framed  in  doorways  or  winciows,  iKith 
in  bouses  and  in  tent^.  The  thing 
[which  is  de»-ril>i*d  by  R<h»,]  may 
possibly  have  {•ouut  in  with  tlie  Mon- 
gols, for  we  find  in  Kovalefaki's  Mon- 
gol Diet.  (2174)  "  Trhik=. Watte."  The 
Ain  (i.  226)  hjis  chigh.  Chich  are  now 
made  in  Lcmdon,  ius  well  ns  iniiNirted 
from  China  and  Japan.  Chirkji  uri' 
descriWd  by  Clavijo  in  the  tents  of 
Timour's  chief  wife  : 

1404. — **  And  this  t«nt  had  two  do^.irs,  one 
in  front  of  the  other,  and  tho  first  doont 
were  of  certain  thin  coloured  wands,  joined 
one  to  another  like  in  a  hurdle,  and  covered 
on  the  outside  with  a  texture  of  n>8u-colourod 
silk,  and  finely  woven  ;  and  those  doors  were 
made  in  this  fjishictn.  in  order  that  when  shut 
the  air  might  yet  enter,  whilnt  thaso  within 
conld  see  those  outride,  but  those  outside 
could  not  see  those  who  were  within." — 
§  cxxvi. 

[1616. — His  wives  **  whose  Curiositye  made 
them  broako  little  holes  in  a  grate  of  reede 
that  hung  before  it  to  gaze  on  mee." — Sir  T. 
Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  321.] 

1673.— "Glass  is  dear,  and  scarcely  pur- 
chaseablo  .  .  .  therefore  their  Windows  are 
usually  folding  doors,  screened  with  Cheeks 
or  latises."— /Vi/rr,  9*2. 

ITie  pron.  cheek  is  still  not  uncommon 
among  Lngliith  people: — "The  Coach  where 
the  Women  were  was  covered  with  cheeks, 
a  sort  of  hanging  Curtain,  made  with  Bents 
variously  coloured  with  Lacker,  and  Chec- 
quered  with  Packthrod  so  artificially  that 
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ynu   see  nil   without,   and    y(iun*elf    within 
un|ierceive<l."   -/•Vvi',  H3. 

1810.  -"Cheeks  or  Screens  to  keep  out 
the  glare."— H'<7/mm4ir*N,  I'.  Ai.  ii.  43. 

1825.— "The  check  of  the  tent  i>re vents 
eflfectually  any  {wrson  from  seeing  what 
uuiseN  within.  .  .  ,'*  —  Ilfber  (ed.  1844), 
1.  192. 

b.  Sliurt  for  chu'h'Kn^  a  .sum  of  four 
ruj»ees.  This  i.s  the  Venetian  zeechino^ 
nrchinoy  or  i*eqnvi,  a  gold  coin  long 
current  on  the  shores  of  India,  and 
wbitdi  still  fretjuently  turns  up  in 
tr»*asure-trove,  and  in  hoiirds.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  IMh  century  Kicolo 
Omti  mention.M  tliat  in  some  parts  of 
India,  Venetian  ducat,s,  i.e.  sequim*, 
Wi'Tv  current  (ji.  30).  And  recently, 
in  fact  in  our  own  day,  ehick  was  a 
tvrm  in  fnM|uent  Anglo-Indian  u.'te,  e.tj. 
"Ill  I  Kit  you  a  chick." 

The  wunl  zrcrhino  is  from  tb«  Zecca^ 
or  Mint  at  Venice,  and  tliat  name  is  of 
Arabic  origin,  fmm  »ikka^  *a  coining 
die.'  The  double  history  of  this  word 
is  curious.  \W  have  just  seen  how 
in  one  form,  and  by  what  ^'irciiitous 
si'cular  journe^v,  through  Egj'pt, 
Venice,  India,  it  has  gained  a  place* 
in  the  Angb)- Indian  Vwabulary.  By 
a  director  n>ute  it  lias  also  found  a 
di.stinct  place  in  the  sjime  reposit-orv 
under  the  form  Sicca  Oi- v.),  and  in  this 
.s]iai>e  it  still  retains  a  ghostly  kind  of 
existence  at  the  India  Office.  It  is 
remarkable  bow  first  tlie  spread  of 
Siiracenic  power  and  civilisation,  then 
the  spread  of  Venetian  commerce  and 
coinage,  and  lastly  the  spread  of 
English  commerce  and  power,  should 
thus  have  brought  t^>gether  two  words 
identic4il  in  origin,  after  so  widely 
divergent  a  career. 

The  scMiuin  is  sometimes  called  in 
the  South  sfKfndrcashy  l)ecause  the 
D<»ge  with  his  scei>tre  is  taken  for  the 
Shamir,  or  toddy-drawer  climbing  the 
mlm-tree  !  [See  JUimell,  LimfcJiotetiy 
1.  243.]    (See  also  VENETIAN.) 

We  apprehend  that  the  gambling 
phrases  '  r^iVA^f-stakes '  and  ^chicken- 
nazard '  originate  in  the  same  word. 

lf»83.— "Chickinos  which  be  ^tieces  of 
Oolde  woorth  fleuen  shillings  a  piece  ster- 
ling."—faeatrr  Frederici,  in  Uakl.  li.  343. 

1608.— "When  I  was  there  (at  Venice)  a 
chiquiney  was  worth  eleven  livers  and 
twelve  sols." — (^orya£t  CruditieSy  ii.  S8. 

1609. — "Three  or  four  thousand  chequixui 
were  as  pretty  a  proportion  to  Ivt^e^  v>^vS<^>i 
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m  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Greek  Pinrt- 
n6a<br  —  BlMnUont^t  Cavliool,  ed.  1839. 
i.  192;  [**uie  same  bird  which  b  called 
Ghioon  by  the  natiTes  and  fire-eater  by 
the  English  in  Bengal."— 76iW.  ii.  95]. 

c.  1815. — "  One  day  in  the  fort  he  found 
a  hill-nurtridffe  enclosed  in  a  wicker  basket. 
.  .  .  liiis  bird  is  called  the  dinokoor,  and  is 
said  to  eat  fire."— i/r«.  Sherwood^  AuUtbiog.^ 
440. 

1850.— "A  flight  of  birds  attracted  my 
attention  ;  I  imagine  them  to  l)e  a  species  of 
bustard  or  grouse^black  beneath  and  with 
much  white  about  the  winira— they  were 
beyond  our  reach  ;  the  people  oaHen  them 
Chvkore."  — /T.  AhboU^  yUf*  during  a 
Journey  in  I'erna,  in  J,  R,  Ueog,  Soe, 
zxv.  41. 

OUILAW,  n.p.  A  place  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ceylon,  an  old  seat  of  the 
pearl-fishery.  The  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Tarn,  saldbham,  Hne 
diving ' ;  in  Singhalese  it  is  Hahivatta. 
Tlie  name  was  commonly  applied  by 
the  Portuguese  to  the  whole  aggrega- 
tion of  shoals  (BaixM  de  CQlifiu))  in 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  l)etween  Ceylon 
and  the  coast  of  Madura  and  Tinne- 
velly. 

1543.— '<  Shoals  of  Chilao."  See  quotation 
under  BEADALA. 

1610. — "  La  posqueria  de  Chilao  .  .  .  por 
hazerse  antiguamonte  in  un  puerto  del  mis- 
mo  nombre  en  la  isla  de  Seylan  .  .  .  llamado 
asi  por  ista  causa ;  por  que  chilao,  en  longua 
Chengala,  .  .  .  quiere  dezir  pat/tferiti7' — 
TeiMtra,  Pt.  ii.  29. 

OHnJiUM,  H.  H.  MUim;  ''the 
part  of  the  hukka  (aee  HOOKA)  which 
contains  the  tof)acco  and  charcoal  Italls, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for 
the  pipe  itself,  or  the  act  of  smoking 
it "  (WiUoit),  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  l>owl,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  man  asks  for  "another  glass." 
Tlie  tobacco,  as  used  by  the  masses  in 
the  hubble-bubble,  is  cut  small  and 
kneaded  into  a  pulp  with  goor^  i.e. 
molasses,  and  a  little  water.  Hence 
actual  contact  with  glowing  charcoal 
is  needed  to  keep  it  alight. 

1781. — "Dressing  a  hubblo-bubblo,  per 
week  at  8  *^<11iiina  a  day. 

fan  0,  dult$  3,  cash  0." 
— Prison  Expfrienrfjt  in  Captivity  of  Hon. 
J.  Lindsay t  in  Lives  of  Lindsays,  iii. 

1811. — "They  have  not  the  same  scruples 
for  the  ChiUam  as  for  the  rest  of  the  Hooka, 
and  it  is  often  lent  .  .  .  whereas  the  very 
proposition  for  the  Hooka  gives  rise   fre- 

Suently  to  the  most  ridiculous  quarrels." — 
'otvyns,  iii. 


1828. — "  Everpr  sound  was  hushed  but  the 
noise  of  that  wind  .  .  .  and  the  ocoasifHial 
Imbbling  of  my  hookah,  which  had  just  been 
fumishM  with  another  Qhillum." — The  Km- 
zifbaskj  i.  2. 

1829.— "Tugging  awav  at  ^our  hookah, 
find  no  smoke ;  a  thief  having  purloined 
your  silver  ohelam  and  ■oipooM." — Jokn 
Shipp,  ii.  159. 

1848.— "Jos  however  .  .  .  could  not  think 
of  moving  till  his  liaggag^  was  cleared,  or 
of  travelling  until  he  could  do  so  with  his 
Ohillnm."—  Vanity  Fair,  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 
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OnnJiUMBBUM,  n.p.  A  town 
in  8.  Arcot,  which  is  the  site  of  a 
famous  temple  of  Siva,  properly  Shi- 
damburam.  Etym.  ol)8Cure.  [Uarstin 
(Man,  S.  Arcoty  '400)  ^ives  the  name  as 
Chedartibrarru  or  more  correctly  Ghttt- 
ambalattly  Hhe  atmosphere  of  wisdom.^ 

1755. — "Scheringham  (Seringam),  Sdha- 
lembron,  et  (}enffy  m'offruient  ^alement 
la  retraito  apr^  laquello  je  soupirois." — 
An^tutif  du  Ptmm,  Za\dav.  IHsc,  Prelim, 
xxviii. 

OHILLUMOHEE,  s.  H.  chUamcki, 
also  nlfchly  and  silpcJti^  of  which  chilam- 
chi  is  probably  a  corruption.  A  basin 
of  brass  (as  in  Bengal^  or  tinned  copper 
as  usually  in  the  West  and  South) 
or  washing  hands.  The  form  of  the 
word  seems  Turkish,  but  we  cannot 
trace  it. 

1715. — "  We  prepared  for  our  first  present, 
viz.,  1000  gold  mohurs  .  .  .  the  unicorn's 
horn  .  .  .  Uie  astoa  (?)  and  chelmngie  of 
Manilla  work.  .  .  ."—In  Wh^e/rr,  ii.  246. 

1833. — "Our  supper  was  a  fte^faw  .  .  . 
when  it  was  removed  a  chillunohee  and 
goblet  of  warm  water  was  handed  round, 
and  each  washed  h\»  hands  and  mouth." — 
/*.  Oo)xlonj  Frdffin^nU  of  the  JonnuU  of  a 
Tour,  &c. 

1851 . — "  When  a  chillnmohee  of  water  sans 
Hoap  was  provided,   'Have  you   no  soap?' 

Sir  C  Napier  asked " — Mawson,  Inaian 

Command  of  JSir  C  Napier, 

1857.— "I  went  alone  to  the  Fort  Adju- 
tant, to  report  my  arrival,  and  inquire  to 
what  regiment  of  the  Bengal  army  I  was 
likely  to  be  posted. 

"Army  !  —  regiment  1 '  was  the  reply. 
*  There  is  no  Bengal  Army ;  it  is  all  in 
revolt.  .  .  .  IVovide  yourself  with  a  camp- 
bedst^,  and  a  chillnmohee,  and  wait  for 
orders.* 

"  I  saluted  and  left  the  presence  of  my 
superior  officer,  deeply  pondering  as  to  the 
possible  nature  and  qualities  of  a  chilllim- 
ohee,  but  not  venturing  to  enquire  further." 
—Lt.'Col.  Lewhi,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  p.  8. 

There  is  an  Anglo-Indian  tradition, 
which  we  woidd  not  vo\x<c\sl  1<3^.^  'Ossaa 


CHILLY.  IM 

one  ill  the  orators  on  the  great  Hast- 
ings trial  depicted  the  oppreasor  on 
some  occasion,  aa  "graspinjf  hia  chU- 
luvi  in  one  hand  and  his  cailltunclies 
in  the  other." 

Tlie  latter  word  is  used  chiefly  by 
Anglo-Indiana  of  the  Bengal  Preai- 
dency  and  their  servants.  In  Bombay 
the  article  has  another  name.  And  it 
is  told  of  a  gallant  veteran  of  the 
old  Bengal  Artillery,  who  was  full  of 
"  Preaidential "     prejudices,     that    on 


by  abrolherothcer,  ne  broke  out  in  just 
wrath  :  "The  Bombay  Army  !  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  the  Boml»y  Army  I   They 

call  a  chillamchM  a  gindy! the 

Beasts  I" 

CHILLT,  8.  The  popular  Anglo- 
Indian  name  of  the  pod  of  red  pepper 

(Captiewn  /rutieotum  and  0.  annwum, 
Nat.  Ord.  SoIanaceOff).  There  can  be 
little  douht  that  the  name,  as  stated 
by  Bontius  in  the  quotation,  was  taken 
from  Okiti  in  S.  America,  whence  the 
plant  waa  carried  to  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, and  thence  to  India. 

[1604. —  "Indian  psjiper.  ...  In  the 
language  of  Cubco,  it  is  called  Vcbu,  aocl 
in  tlut  of  Meiioo,  <UU."— On'nuton,  tr. 
D'Aaula,  H.  W.  India,  I.  Bk.  it.  23B  {Sta^f. 


eo«  uidere  fruetum  Bicini 
,  d  luU  OUIl  Malaii  vocant, 
quMt  Aieaa  Piper  e  Clllla,  Bnuiliae  comter- 
mina  rogionB.''-ViK.  Bantti,  Dial.  V.  p.  10. 

Again  (lib.  vi.  cap.  40,  p.  131)  Boa- 
tius  calls  it  ^PJ-Vt  ChiUnkt,'  and  also 
'Ricinua  BrazilienBia.'  But  hia  com- 
mentator, Piso,  observea  that  Ricinus 
is  quite  improper  ;  "  vera  Piperis  sive 
Capsici  Brazilienais  species  apparet." 
Bontius  says  it  was  a  common  custom 
of  natives,  and  even  of  certain  Dutch- 
men, to  keep  a  piece  of  chlUf  con- 
tinually chewed,  out  he  found  it  in- 
tolerable. 


yes 

loolt,'  ihe  Bftid,  and  put  one  into  her  i 

It  wu  hotter  than  the  curry ;    flesb    and 
blood  could    bear    it    no    longer." — Vanity 

CHZHNET-OLASS,  s.  Gardener's 
name,  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  for 
the  fiower  and  plant  A  Uamanda  eathar- 
tica  (Sir  0.  Bird^Bood). 


CHINA. 

A,  n.p.  The  European  knun- 
;his  name  in  the  forms  Thiniie 
u  goes  back  nearly  to  tin- 
I  era.  The  famous  mentiini 
Knim  by  the  prophet  Isuiiili 
rry  us  much  further  back,  but 
he  possibility  of  that  referring 
linese  must  be  al)andoned,  h.s 
likewise,  perhaps,  the  simikr 
m  of  the  name  Chinat  in 
Sanskrit    works.     The    iiiiist 

origin  of  the  name — whirli 
jally    a    name    applied     by 

to  the  country— as  yet  siij;- 
1  that  put  forward  by  Bill-on 
ichthofen,  that  it  comes  fi'iiiii 

an  old  name  of  Tongkiii);, 
at  in  Jib-nan  lay  the  only  jHirt 
IS  open  for  foreign  trade  with 
tbe  beginning  of  our  era,  and 
;  province  was  then  iuuludcd 
ratively  within  the  limits  cif 
■oper  (see  Ridithafen,  China,  i. 

the  same  author'a  papers  in 
it.  of  tht  Berlin  Geog.  ooe.  for 
id  a  paper  by  one  of  the  prcsrnt 
iProe.  R.  Geog.  Soc.,  Novemlier 

;r  theory  has  been  suggested 
lend  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie 
borate  not«,  of  which  we  can 
i   the    general    gist.      Wliilst 

accepts  the  su^estiou  that 
or  Tongking,  anciently  called 
Kos  the  Katttgam  of  Ptolemy's 
',  he  denies  that  Jih-naii  ciin 
n  the  origin  of  Sinae.     Tliis 

on  two  chief  grounds:  (1) 
-nan  was  not  Kiao-chi,  but  a 

a  good  deal  further  south, 
idin^  to  the  modem  province 
fgMAtte,  in  the  map  of  31. 

de  Rhine,  the  capital  of 
.  alxtut  2°   17'  in  lat.  8.  of 

Thia  is  diatinctly  stated  in 
al  Geography  of  Annam.    An 

of  the  twelve  provinces  of 
hina  proper  till  1820-41,  when, 
0  others,  it  was  transfern-d 
king.  Also,  in  the  Chinese 
il  Atlas,  Jih-nan  lies  in  Chen- 
i.e.    Cochin-China.    (2J    That 

ted  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
[an  period,  was  Nil-nam.  It 
■onounced  in  Sinico-Annamite 
at  archaic  of  the  Chinese 
lihut-nam,  and  in  Cantonese 
M.  Terrien  further  points 
the  export  of  Chinese  goods, 
traffic  with  the  south    and 
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west,  was  for  sevt^al  centuries  B.c. 
monopolised  by  the  State  of  Tsen 
(now  pronounced  in  Sinico-Annamite 
C^i,  and  in  Mandarin  Tien\  which 
corresponded  to  the  centre  and  west  of 
modem  Yun-nan.  The  iShe-ki  of  Sze- 
ma  Tsien  (b.c.  91 X  and  the  Annals 
of  the  Han  Dj'nasty  afford  inter- 
esting information  on  this  subject. 
"When  the  Emperor  Wu-ti,  in  con- 
Be<|uence  of  Chang- Kien's  information 
brought  back  from  Bactria,  sent  envoys 
to  find  tlie  route  followed  by  the 
traders  of  Shuh  {i.e.  8ze-chuen^  to 
India,  these  envoys  were  detained  by 
Tang-Kianff,  King  of  Tsen,  who  o1)- 
ject^  to  tneir  exploriujE^  trade-routes 
through  his  territory,  saying  haughtily : 
**  Has  the  Han  a  greater  dominion  than 
ours  ?  " 

M.  Terrien  conceives  that  as  the 
only  communication  of  this  Tsen  State 
witn  the  Sea  would  l>e  by  the  Song-Koi 
K.,  the  emporium  of  sea-trade  with  that 
State  would  l)e  at  its  mouth,  viz.  at  Kiao- 
ti  or  Kattigara.  Thus,  he  considers,  the 
name  of  TW,  this  powerful  and  arro- 
gant State,  the  monopoliser  of  trade- 
routes,  is  in  all  probability  that  which 
spread  far  and  wide  the  name  of  Chln^ 
iitny  Sinae^  ThiruUy  and  preserved  its 
predominance  in  the  mouths  of 
foreigners,  even  when,  as  in  the  2nd 
century  of  our  era,  the  great  Em])ire 
of  the  Han  has  extended  over  the  Delta 
of  the  Song-Koi. 

This  theory  needs  more  consideration 
than  we  can  now  give  it.  But  it  vdW 
doubtless  have  discussion  elsewhere, 
and  it  does  not  disturb  Richthofen's 
identification  of  Kattigara. 

[Prof.  Giles  regards  the  suggestions 
of  Richthofen  and  T.  de  la  Couperie 
as  mere  ^lesses.  From  a  recent  re- 
consideration of  the  subject  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  dynasty,  ChHn  or  TVin, 
which  flourished  b.c.  255-207,  and  be- 
came widely  known  in  India,  Persia, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  final 
a  being  added  by  the  Portuguese.] 

c.  A.D.  80-89. — ^'Behind  this  country 
{Ckryti)  the  soa  comes  to  a  termiaation 
somewhere  in  Thin,  and  in  the  interior  of 
that  country,  quite  to  the  north,  there  is 
a  very  great  city  called  Thinaa,  from  which 
raw  Kilk  and  silk  thread  and  silk  stuffs  are 
brought  overland  through  Bactria  to  Bary- 
ffaza,  as  they  are  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
Clanges  River  to  Idmyric$.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  get  to  tms  Thin,  and  few  and 


far  between  are  thoMo  who  come  from  it.  .  .  . 
— Periitfuj  Maris  Erytkraei;  see  MUIIer,  OeoQ 
Or.  Min,  i.  303. 

c.  150 — '*The  inhabited  part  of  our  eartl 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Unknowi 
Land  which  lies  along  the  region  oooupie< 
by  the  easternmost  races  of  Asia  Minor,  th' 
Sinaa  and  the  natives  of  HericS.  .  .  ."- 
(JUwditt*  I^tolemtfy  Bk.  vii.  ch.  5. 

c.  545. — "The  coimtry  of  silk,  I  may  men 
tion^  is  the  remotest  of  all  the  Indies,  lyini 
towards  the  left  when  you  enter  the  Indiai 
Sea,  but  a  vast  distance  further  off  than  th* 
Persian  Gulf  or  that  island  which  the  Indian 
call  Solediba,  and  the  Greeks  Taprobane 
Tiinitia  (elsewhere  Tsinista)  is  the  nami 
of  the  Country,  and  the  Ocean  compaases  i 
round  to  the  left,  just  as  the  same  Oceai 
com  passes  Barbari  (t.^.  the  Som&li  Country 
round  to  the  right.  And  the  Indian  philc 
sophers  called  Brachmans  tell  you  that  if  yoi 
were  to  stretch  a  straight  cord  from  Tiinitn 
through  Persia  to  the  Roman  territory,  yoi 
would  just  divide  the  world  in  halves. "- 
CotmaSy  Topog.  Christ. ^  Bk.  II. 

c.  641.— "In  641  the  King  of  Magadh 
(Behar,  &c.)  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  let 
ter  to  the  (.iiinese  Court.  The  emperor  .  , 
in  return  directed  one  of  his  officers  to  go  t 
the  King  .  .  .  and  to  invite  his  submission 
The  King  Shiloyto  (Siladitya)  was  all  aston 
ishment.  *  Since  time  immemorial, '  he  aske< 
his  officer,  'did  ever  an  ambassador  com< 
from  Mohockintan  f '  .  .  .  The  Chinese  autho 
remarks  that  in  the  tongue  of  the  barbarian 
the  Middle  Kingdom  is  called  i/oAochintoi 
(Maha-ChXna-sthfina)." — ?'rom  (hthatff  kc. 
Ixviii. 

781.— "Adam  Priest  and  Bishop  and  Pop 
of  Tfinestlian.  .  .  .  The  preachings  of  ou 
Fathers  to  the  King  of  TihiitL,"—^Syriuc  Par 
of  the  Insrriptibn  of  Siiiganfu. 

11th  Contur>'.  — The    "King  of    China 
(Sllina/<arcuA<z7t)    api)ears    in    the    list    o 
provinces  and  monarchies  in  the  great  In 
scription  of  the  Tanjore  Pagoda. 

1128. —"  China  and  ifoA^lchina  appear  in  t 
list  of  places  producing  silk  and  other  cloths 
in  the  AbhilashUSrOuichini&mani  of  thi 
Chalukya  ¥ATig:'—Somesvaradiva{MSy  Bk 
III.  ch.  6. 

1298.— "You  must  know  the  Soa  in  whicl 
lie  the  Islands  of  those  parts  is  called  th< 
Soa  of  Chin.  .  .  .  For,  in  the  language  ir 
those  Isles,  when  they  say  Chin,  'tis  Manz 
they  moan."— J/rtrro  Polo^  Bk.  III.  ch.  iv. 


•  It  may  be  well  to  append  here  the  whole  Us 
which  I  find  on  a  scrap  of  paper  in  Dr.  Bumeiri 
handwriting  (Y): 

PohAlapura.  AnitavftU  iAnkUvdd) 

ChlnavallL  8un4pura. 

Avantikshetra  (  Ujiain).       M  Qlasthftna  (Af uZtenX 
Nftffapattana  (.Veoapatam  0  Totitldete. 
Pin^yadeto  (Afoduro).         Paftchapattana, 
Allikfikara.  China. 

Simhaladvlpa  iCtylon),         MahAchlna. 
(^pdJfca8th4na(!?)-  Kalingadeto     (Tdngi 

OiUanasthina.  Cowitry). 

Th4i>aka  (TTUmaf)  Vflk^BkAs«».V5iww)pSV 
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c.  1800. — **Ijarge  shijpe,  called  in  the 
language  of  Chin  *  junks,  brinff  yarious  sorts 
of  choice  merchandize  and  cloths.  .  .  ." — 
Rashiditddin,  in  ElUoU  i.  69. 

1516. — ".  .  .  there  is  the  Kingdom  of 
ChinEj  which  they  say  is  a  very  extensive 
dominion,  both  along  the  coast  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  interior.  .  .  ." — Barboaa^  204. 

1563.— "i{.  Then  Ruelius  and  Mathiolus 
of  Siena  sav  that  the  best  camphor  is  from 
China,  and  that  the  best  of  all  Camphors 
is  that  purified  by  a  certain  barbarian  King 
whom  tney  call  King  (of)  China. 

"0.  Tlien  you  may  tell  Ruelius  and 
Mathiolus  of  Siena  that  though  they  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
there's  no  need  to  make  such  a  show  of  it 
as  to  call  every  body  *  barbarians'  who  is 
not  of  their  own  race,  and  that  besides  this 
they  are  quite  wronff  in  the  fact  .  .  .  that 
the  Kinff  of  China  does  not  occupy  himself 
with  making  camphor,  and  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  great^  Elings  known  in  the  world." 
— Garcia  De  Orta,  f.  456. 

c.  1690. — "Near  to  this  is  Pegu,  which 
former  writers  called  Cheen,  accounting 
this  to  be  the  capital  city." — Ayeen,  ed. 
1800,  ii.  4:  [tr.  JarreU,  ii.  119].  (See 
MACHEEK.) 

CHINA,  8.  In  the  sense  of  porce- 
lain this  word  (Chlni,  &c.)  is  used  in 
Asiatic  lan^pages  as  well  as  in  English. 
In  English  it  does  not  occur  in  Minshew 
(2nd  ed.  1627),  though  it  does  in  some 
earlier  publications.  [The  earliest 
quotation  in  N.E,D.  is  from  Cogan^s 
PintOy  1653.]  The  phrase  China-dishes 
as  occurring  in  Drake  and  in  Shaks- 
pere,  shows  how  the  word  took  the 
sense  of  porcelain  in  our  own  and  other 
languages.  The  phrase  China-dishes  as 
first  used  was  analogous  to  Turkey- 
carpets.  But  in  the  latter  we  have 
never  lost  the  geographical  sense  of 
the  adjective.    In  the  word  turqumsesy 

r'u,  the  phrase  was  no  doubt  origin- 
^  pierres  turquoises,  or  the  like,  and 
here,  as  in  china  dishes,  the  specific  has 
superseded  the  generic  sense.  The  use 
of  arah  in  India  for  an  Arab  horse  is 
analogous  to  china.  The  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  china  dish  in  Lane^s 
Arabian  Nights,  iii.  492 ;  [Burton,  I. 
876]. 

851. — "There  is  in  China  a  very  fine  clay 
with  which  they  make  vases  transparent 
like  bottles ;  water  can  be  seen  inside  of 
them.  These  vases  are  made  of  clay." — 
Reinaudf  ReiaUons,  i.  34. 

c.  1350.— "China-ware  {al-faJ^kkhdr  at- 
Slnly)  is  not  made  except  in  the  cities  of 
Zaitun  and  of  Sin  Kalan.  .  .  ,"—Ibn  Batuta. 
iv.  266. 


c.  1530. — "I  was  passing  one  day  along 
a  street  in  Damascus,  when  1  saw  a  slnvu- 
boy  let  fall  from  his  hands  a  great  C'hiiin 
dish  (fahfai  min  ai-hakhkhAr  a/-S!niy)  which 
they  call  in  that  country  sahn.  It  broke, 
and  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  little  Mame- 
luke."—/&»  Batuta,  i.  238. 

c.  1667. — **Le  mercantie  ch'andauano 
ogii*  anno  da  Gk>a  a  Bezenoger  erano  molti 
caualli  Arabi  .  .  .  e  anche  pezze  di  China, 
zafaran,  e  scarlatti." — Cesare  de  Federici^  in 
Ramuaio,  iii.  389. 

1679. — ** ...  we  met  with  one  ship  more 
loaden  with  linnen,  China  silke,  and  China 
disheB.  .  .  ." — Drake,  World  Encomjkm^itiiy 
in  Hak.  Soc.  112. 

c.  1680. — "Usum  vasorum  aureonim  et 
ar^enteorum  Aegyptii  rejecerunt,  ubi  nnir- 
rhina  vasa  adinvenere  ;  quae  ex  India  affor- 
untur,  et  ex  ea  regione  quam  Sini  vocant, 
ubi  conficiuntur  ex  variis  lapidibus,  prae- 
cipueque  ex  jaspide." — Pro»p.  Afpinu.s,  Pt. 
1.  p.  66. 

c.  1690. — "The  gold  and  silver  dishes 
are  tied  up  in  red  cloths,  and  thone  in 
Oopper  and  China  (chlnl)  in  white  ones." — 
Ain,  i.  58. 

c.  1603. — ".  .  .  as  it  were  in  a  fruit-dish, 
a  dish  of  some  threepence,  your  honours 
have  seen  such  dishes ;  they  are  not  China 
dishes,  but  very  good  dishes." — Mewture  for 
Measure,  ii.  1. 

1608-9.— "  A  faire  China  dish  (which  cost 
ninetie  Rupias,  or  forty-five  Reals  of  eight) 
was  broken." — Hatrkin^,  in  Purcka.^  i.  220. 

1609. — "He  has  a  lodging  in  the  Strand 
for  the  purpose,  or  to  watch  when  ladies 
are  gone  to  the  China-house,  or  the  Ex- 
change, that  he  may  meet  them  by  chance 
and  give  them  presents.  ..." 

"Ay,  sir:  his  wife  was  the  rich  China- 
woman, that  the  courtiers  visited  so  often." 
— Ben  Jonton,  SHerii  Woman,  i.  1. 

1616.— 

"...  Oh  had  I  now  my  Wishes, 
Sure  you  should  learn  to  make  their  China 
Dishes." 
Doggrel  prefixed  to  Coryat's  Crudities. 

c.  1690. — Kaempfer  in  his  account  of  the 
Persian  Court  mentions  that  the  department 
where  porcelain  and  plate  dishes,  sc,  were 
kept  and  cleaned  was  called  Cldn-kh&na, 
*  the  China-closet ' ;  and  those  servants  who 
carried  in  the  dishes  were  called  Chinikash. 
— Amoen.  JSxot.,  p.  125. 

1711. — "Pttrselaine,  or  China-ware  is  so 
tender  a  Commodity  that  good  Instructions 
are  as  necessary  for  Package  as  Purchase." 
— Lockyer,  126. 

1747.— "The  Art  of  Cookery  made  Plain 
and  Easy ;  which  far  Exceeds  any  Thin^ 
of  the  Kind  yet  Published.  By  a  Lady. 
London.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  Sold 
by  Mrs.  Asbum  a  China  Shop  Woman, 
Comer  of  Fleet  Ditch,  MDCCXLVII." 
This  the  title  of  the  original  edition  of 
Mrs.  Glass's  Cookery,  as  given  by  G.  A. 
Sala,  in  lUd.  News,  May  12,  1883. 
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and  resisted  all  solicitAtion  to  advance  to 
chain  that  had  l>eon  preiiored  for  thorn, 
nntil  I  should  first  be  neated  ;  in  this 
dilemma,  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  had  vinited 
China,  advised  mo  what  was  to  be  done ;  I 
immediately  neixod  on  the  foremost,  whilst 
the  Doctor  himself  grrapi>lod  with  the 
sectmd ;  thus  wo  soon  tlxod  them  in  their 
seats,  both  |iartioH  during  the  Mtru^Io,  re- 
peating Chin  Chin,  Chin  Chin,  the  (.-hinose 
term  of  saIut4ition."— iSyme*,  KmUiutf  to 
Am,  295. 

1829. — "One  of  the  Chinese  servants 
oame  to  me  and  said,  *  Mr.  Talbot  chin- 
ehin  you  come  down.'" — Th^  FaHk-trae  at 
Canion,  p.  20. 

1880.— "But  far  from  thinking  it  any 
shame  to  deface  our  beautiful  langimge, 
the  English  seem  to  glory  in  its  distortion, 
and  wul  often  ask  one  another  to  come  to 
*  chow-chow  *  instead  of  dinner  ;  and  send 
their  'ohin-ehin,'  even  in  letters,  rather 
than  their  compliments ;  most  of  thorn  ig- 
ncmmt  of  the  fact  that  'ekow-choir'  is  no 
more  Chinese  than  it  is  Hebrew ;  that 
*chin-ekiHt'  though  an  ex])ression  used  by 
the  Chinese,  does  not  in  its  true  meaning 
come  near  to  the  'good-bye,  old  fellow,'  for 
which  it  is  often  used,  or  the  compliments 
for  which  it  is  frorjuently  substituted."-- H'. 
O'Ul,  Hirer  ofOMen  Si»d,  i.  166  ;  [od.  1883, 
p.  41]. 

CHIN8XJSA,  n.p.  A  town  on  the 
Ho(»ly  RiA'er,  26  miles  alx>ve  C-alcutta, 
on  the  west  l»ank,  which  was  the  si*at 
of  a  Dutch  settlement  and  factory 
down  to  1824,  when  it  was  ce<ied  to 
us  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  under 
which  the  Dutch  gave  up  Malacca  and 
their  settlements  m  continental  India, 
w^hilst  we  withdrew  from  Sumatra. 
[The  place  gave  its  name  to  a  kind  of 
cloth,  Chinechnras  (see  PIECE-QOODE0-] 

1684.—"  This  day  between  3  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  Aftemrxin,  t^pt.  Kiuhardson  and  his 
Sergeant,  came  to  my  house  in  yo  Chin- 
ohara,  and  bnnight  mo  this  following  niessugo 
from  ye  PrcHidont.  .  .  ." — Ufdufrjt,  hiartfy 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  166. 

1705. — "  Lu  Ijogo  appell^  Ohnmdemogor 
est  une  tr^s-l>ello  Maison  situdo  sur  lo  bord 
d'un  dcs  bras  du  flcuve  do  Gange.  ...  A 
une  lieuo  de  la  Ix)go  il  y  a  uno  grando  Villo 
appellee  Chinchnrat.  .  .  ." — Luillicr^  64-65. 

1726. — "The  place  where  our  Txxlgo  (or 
Factory)  is  is  properly  called  Sintemu  [/.''. 
Chinsura]  and  not  HcKigli  (which  is  the 
name  of  the  village)." —  Valfntijn^  v.  162. 

1727.—"  Chinchura,  where  the  Dutch 
KmiKjrium  stands  .  .  .  the  Factors  have 
a  great  many  good  Houses  standing  pleas- 
antly on  the  River-Side ;  and  all  of  them 
have  pretty  Gardens." — A.  Hamilton,^  ii.  20  ; 
ed.  1744,  il.  18. 

[1753.  —  "  Bhinahnra."  See  quotation 
under  CALCUTTA.] 


GHINTS,  GHINGH,  s.  A  huji^. 
This  word  is  now  quite  obsolete  Iwth  in 
India  and  in  England.  It  is  a  corru])- 
tion  of  the  Portuguese  chinche,  which 
again  -is  from  cimrx.  Mrs.  Trollope, 
in  her  once  famous  IkniIv  on  the  Do- 
mestic Manners  of  tlu*  Americans, 
made  much  of  a  sup]M)S(^(l  iiu^tance  of 
atfecttnl  sf[ueamishness  in  American 
ladies,  who  lUk'd  the  wonl  r^t/ifses  in- 
stejid  of  hmj*.  Hut  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  tiiat  chintA  was  an  old  and 
])ro])er  name  for  the  objectionable 
exotic  in.sect,  M>ug'  Inking  originally 
but  a  figurative  (and  i>erha|)S  a  i)olit'e) 
term,  *an  objin^t  of  disgust  ana 
horror*  {JFfdtfwood).  Tlius  the  case 
was  exactly  t^ie  ojiposite  of  wliat  she 
chose  to  imagine  ;  chinU  was  the  real 
name,  bug  tiie  more  or  less  affected 
euphonism. 

1616. — "In  the  night  we  were  likewise 
very  much  distjuieted  with  another  sort, 
called  MtiMUf^titett^  like  our  Gnats,  but 
some-what  less ;  and  in  that  season  we 
were  very  much  troubled  with  Chinches, 
another  sort  of  little  troublesome  and  ofTen> 
sive  creatures,  like  little  Tikes:  and  these 
annoyed  us  two  wayes :  as  first  by  their 
biting  and  stinging,  and  then  by  their  stink." 
—Terry,  ed.  1665,  p.  372 ;  [od.  1777,  p.  117]. 

1645. — ".  .  .  for  the  most  part  the  bed- 
steads in  Italy  are  of  forge<l  iron  gilded, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  kcepe  the  wooden 
ones  from  the  chimices."— AiWyn'*  Diary ^ 
Sept.  29. 

1673. — ".  .  .  Our  Bodies  broke  out  into 
small  fiery  IMmplos  .  .  .  augmented  by 
Muskoetoe  •  Bites,  and  Chinees  raising 
Blisters  on  us." — Fryer ,  35. 

,,  "Chints  are  venomous,  and  if 
squeezed  leave  a  most  Poysonous  Stench." 
— 76»rf.  189. 

CHINTZ,  8.  A  printed  or  spotted 
cott<>n  cloth;  Port,  chitn ;  Mahr.  chlt^ 
and  H.  chint.  The  word  iujhis  last 
form  occurs  (c.  ir)90)  in  the  Ain-i-Ak- 
hiiri  (i.  95).  It  comes  api>arently  from 
the  Skt.  chitra,  *  variegated,  si>eckled.' 
The  best  chintzes  were  bought  on  the 
Madras  coast,  at  Masulij>atam  and 
Sadras.  The  French  form  of  the  word 
is  chite^  whicli  has  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  our  tikeet  l)eing  of  the  same 
origin.  But  chite  is  apparently  of 
Inaian  origin,  through  the  Portuguese, 
whilst  sheet  is  nuu'ii  older  than  the 
Portuguese  communication  with  India. 
Thus  (1450)  in  Sir  T.  Cumberworth^K 
will  he  directs  his  "  wreched  Ixxiv  to  Ix? 
beryd  in  a  chitte  with  owt«  any  kyste  *' 
{Academy,    Sept.    27,    1879,    p.    230\ 
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The  resemblance  to  the  Indian  forms 
in  this  is  very  curious. 

1614. — ".  .  .  chinti  and  chadors.  .  .  ." 
— Peyton^  in  PurchtUy  i.  680. 

[1616.— "3  per  CJhint  bramport."— Cocia** 
Diary ^  i.  171. 

[1623. — "Linnen  stamp'd  with  works  of 
sundry  colours  (which  they  call  dt)." — P. 
delta  Voile,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  46.] 

1663. — ^'Chites  en  Indou  signifie  des 
toilles  imprime^." — De  la  BouHaye-le-OouZy 
ed.  1647,  p.  636. 

c.  1666. — "Le  principal  trafic  des  Hol- 
landois  k  Amedabad,  est  de  chitas,  qui  sont 
de  toiles  peintes." — Thevenot,  v.  36.  In  the 
English  version  (1687)  this  is  written  schites 
(iv.  ch.  v.). 

1676.—''  Chitesor  Painted  Calicuts,  which 
they  call  Calmendar,  that  is  done  with  a 
pencil,  are  made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  particularly  about  MomlH- 
j)atam."—Taveniiery  E.T.,  p.  126;  [ed.  Ballj 
li.  4]. 

1726. — "The  returns  that  are  injurious 
to  our  manufactures,  or  growth  of  our  own 
country,  are  printed  calicoes,  ^h1nt-T.  wrought 
silks,  stuflFs,  of  herba,  and  barks. ' — D^oe, 
New  Voyane  round  the  World,  WortSf  Oxford, 
1840,  p.  161. 

1726.— ''The  Warehouse  Keeper  reported 
to  the  Board,  that  the  chintses,  being 
brought  from  painting,  had  been  examined 
at  the  sorting  godown,  and  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  both  the  cloth  and  the 
paintings  were  worse  than  the  musters." — 
In  Whee/er,  ii.  407. 

c.  1733.— 

*'  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels 
lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  life- 
less face." 

Pope  J  Moral  JSssayny  i.  248. 

"  And,  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep 
despair. 
Observes   how   much   a  Chintz  exceeds 
Mohair.  ..." 

Ibid.  ii.  170. 

1817.—"  Blue  cloths,  and  chintzes  in 
particular,  have  always  formed  an  extensive 
article  of  import  from  Western  India." — 
RaMetj  H.  of  Java,  i.  86 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  95, 
and  comp.  i.  190]. 

In  the  earlier  books  about  India  some 
kind  of  chintz  is  often  termed  pintado 
(q.v.).  See  the  phraseology  in  the 
quotation  from  Wlieeler  above. 

This  export  from  India  to  Europe 
has  long  ceased.  When  one  of  the 
present  writers  was  Sub-Collector  of 
the  Madras  District  (1866-67X  chintzes 
were  still  figured  by  an  old  man  at 
Sadras,  who  had  been  taught  by  the 
Dutch,  the  cambric  being  furnished  to 
him  by  a  Madras  Chetty  (q.v.).     He  is 


now  dead,  and  the  business  has  ceased  ; 
in  fact  the  colours  for  the  process  are 
no  longer  to  be  had.*  liie  former 
chintz  manufactures  of  Pulicat  are 
mentioned  by  CorreOy  LendaSj  ii.  2, 
p.  567.  Havart  (1693)  mentions  the 
manufacture  at  Sadras  (i.  92),  and 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  process 
of  painting  these  cloths,  which  he  calls 
cllltsen  (iii.  13).  There  is  also  a  .very 
complete  account  in  the  Lettres  Edijl- 
anteSf  xiv.  116  seqq. 

In  Java  and  Sumatra  chintzes  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind  of  marbled  pattern 
are  still  manufactured  by  women, 
under  the  name  of  bdtik. 

OHIPE,  s.  In  Portuguese  use,  from 
Tamil  shippi,  *an  oyster.'  The  pearl - 
ovsters  taken  in  the  pearl-fisheries  of 
Tuticorin  and  Manar. 

[1602. — "And  the  fishers  on  that  coast 

Save  him  as. tribute  one  day's  oysters  {hum 
ia  de  ehipo),  that  is  the  result  of  one  day's 
pearl  fishing."— CVutoi  Dec.  7,  Bk.  VIII. 
ch.  ii.] 

1685.— "The  chipe,  for  so  they  call  those 


*  I  leave  this  jMissage  as  Dr.  Bomell  wrote  it. 
But  though  limited  to  a  specific  locality,  of  which 
I  donbt  not  it  was  true,  it  conveys  an  idea  of  tho 
entire  extinction  of  the  ancient  chintz  production 
which  I  find  is  not  Justified  by  the  facts,  as  shown 
in  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Purdon 
Clarke,  C.S.L,  of  the  India  Museum.  One  kind 
is  still  made  at  Masulipatam,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Persian  merchants,  to  supply  tlie 
Ispahan  market  and  the  "Moghul"  traders  at 
Bombay.  At  Pulicat  very  peculiar  chintzes  are 
made,  which  are  entirely  ^alam  Kurt  work,  or 
hand-painted  (apparently  the  word  now  used  in- 
stead of  the  Calmenddr  of  Tavemier,— see  above, 
and  under  CALAMANDERi  This  is  a  work 
of  infinite  labour,  as  the  ground  has  to  be  stopi>e(l 
off  with  wax  almost  as  many  times  as  there  are 
colours  used.  At  Combaconum  Sarong^s  (q.  v. )  are 
printed  for  the  Straits.  Very  bold  printing  is  donH 
at  WftUJSpet  in  N.  Arcot,  for  sale  to  the  Moslem  at 
Hyderabad  and  Bangalore. 

An  anecdote  is  told  me  by  Mr.  Clarke  which 
indicates  a  caution  as  to  more  things  than  chintz 
printing.  One  particular  kind  of  chintz  met  with 
in  8.  India,  he  was  assured  by  the  vendor,  was 

f>rinted  at  W ;  but  he  did  not  recognize  tlie 
ocality.  Shortly  afterwards,  visiting  for  the 
second  time  the  city  of  X.  (we  will  call  it),  where 
he  had  already  been  assured  by  the  collector's 
native  aids  that  there  was  no  such  manufacture, 
and  showing  the  stuff,  with  the  statement  of  its 

being  made  at  W ,  *  Why,'  said  the  collector, 

'that  is  where  I  live!'  Immediately  behind  his 
bungalow  was  a  small  bazar,  and  in  this  the  work 
was  found  going  on,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

Just  so  we  shall  often  find  persons  "  who  have 
been  in  India,  and  on  the  spot— asseverating  that 
at  such  and  such  a  place  there  are  no  missions  or 
no  converts  ;  whilst  those  who  have  cared  to  know, 
know  better.— m.  Y.) 

[For  Indian  chintzes,  see  Forbes  Watson,  Textile 
Manufactvrei,  PO  seqq. ;  Mukhaiji,  Art  Afanu- 
facturea  of  India,  848  seqq.  ;  S.  H.  Hadi,  JUon,  on 
Dye*  and  Dyeing  in  the  N.W.P.  and  audh,  44 
aeqq. ;  Fraitcis,  lion,  on  Punjab  Cotton  Industry,  t.  ] 
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1598.— "From    this    River    Eastward    60  PMrc/ww,  i.  540  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  102  ;  "Cetor" 

miles  lyeth  the  towne  of  Chatigaxi,  which  ini.  Ill,  *'Ch3^r"  in  ii.  540]. 

is  the  chief  towne  of  Ben^ala." — JUiuchUen,  [1813.-^'*.  .  .  a  tribute  .  .  .  imposed  by 

eh.  xvi. ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  94].*  Muhadajee  Seendhiya  for  the  restitution  of 

c.  1610.— Pyrard  de  la  Val  has  Chartican,  Chnetohrgurh,   which   he   had   conquered 

i.  234  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  326].  ^    ihe  ^M^."—Broughton,   Letters,    ed. 

1727.-**Chitta«oimg,  or,  as  the  Portu-  ^®^  P*  ^'^•J 

guese  call  it,  Zatigam,  about  50  Leagues  ^-^-^^-^  a  •*«            tt     /•           t^      f    t 

below  Dacca."—^.^ami/^on,ii.  24;  ed.  1744,  CHOBDAB,    s.     H.    from    P.    choh- 

ii.  22.  (Z<fr,   *a  stick-bearer.'    A  frequent  at- 

17— .— "Chittigan"  in  Onne  (reprint),  tendant    of    Indian    nobles,    and     in 

"•  14.  former  days  of  Anglo-Indian  officials 

1786.— "The  province  of  Chatigan  (vul-  of  rank.     They  are  still  a  part  of  the 

garly  Chittagong)  is  a  noble  field  for  a  gtate  of  the  Viceroy,  Governors,  and 

tT^^'^^To^'t^t^^^'^Z  \-X    -^    the    H^h    Court.       The 

bird  lever  8aw."-^ir  H^. /oiuM,  ii.  101.  clwbddrs  carry  a    staff   overlaid   with 

silver. 
Elsewhere    (p.    81)    he    calls    it    a 

"MontpeUer."    The  derivation   given  .It^TJl^^  ^^a    ^""^  ''^-  ^r^  "^".l^""^ 

1        .•• '^    -n     J.  •             T-  1        •     °  tcnobaan  .  .  .  drawn  up  mime.  — Abdur- 

bv    this    illustrious   scholar    is    more  ji^^^^  i^  /^^  ,„  ^  j^y.  Cent.  25. 

than  questionable.     The  name   seems  i673._uxf  he  (the  President)  move  out 

to  be  really  a  form  of  the  Sanskrit  of  his  Chamber,  the  Silver  Stawjt  wait  on 

CJuUurgrdmd  (=  Tetrapolis),  [or  accord-  him."— Fryer^  68. 

iiig  to  others  of  Sapta^dma^   'seven  1701.—".   .   .   Yesterday,    of    his    own 

villages'],  and  it  is  curious  that  near  accord,  he  told  our  Linguists  that  he  had 

this  position  Ptolemy  has  a  PentapoliSy  sentjour  ChoMan  and  25  men,  as  a  safe- 

very  probably  the  same  pkce.     Chatur^  "^SS.Z'^Z^  ]' 'l\rnon,   the  Na- 

grdfna  is  still  the  name  of  a  town  in  ^obs  he  procSimTtheif  pmises^oud,  as  he 

Ceylon,  lat.  6  ,  long.  81  .  runs  before  their  p^nkeens."— /Twimn   Vo- 

cahulary  (Stockdale's). 

CHITTLEDBOOG,    n.p.      A     fort  1793.— "They  said   a  Chubdar,   with  a 

S.W.     of     Bellary  ;     properly     Chitra  silverstick,  one  of  the  Sultan's  messengers 

Durgam,    Red   Hill   (or   Hill-Fort,   or  of  justice,  had  taken  them  from  the  place, 

P  picturesque    fortH)    called    by    the  jhere  they  were  confined,   to  the  public 

\r  -u            h        m.-±'*ij        /i-i   T>  v»  \  Bazar,  where  their  hands  were  cut  oft.  — 

Mahommedans  Chttaldurg  (C.  P.  B.).  2>iVaii  Narrative,  235. 

£%TmnmrxT%'B             rrL-^            m.  a  1798.— "The  chief's  Chobedar  .  .  .  also 

CMITTOBE,  n.p.     (Jhttor,  or  GViitor-  endeavoured   to  impress   me   with   an   ill 

garhy  a  very  ancient  and  famous  rock  ojpinion  of  these  messengers."- G'.  FomUr'i 

fortress  in  the  Rajput  State  of  Mewar.  Traveh,  i.  222. 

It  is  almost  certainly  the  Tidrovpa  of  1810.—"  While     we     were     seated     at 

Ptolemy  (vii.  1).  breakfast,   we  were  surprised    by  the  en- 

^  ^      '    ''  trance  of  a  Choabdar,  that  is,  a  servant 

1533. — "  Badour     (t.«.     Bahadur     Shah)  who  attends   on   persons   of   consequence, 

...  in  Champanel  .  .  .  sent  to  carry  off  runs  before  them  with  a  silver  stick,  and 

a  quantitv  of  powder  and  shot  and  stores  for  keeps  silence  at  the  doors  of  their  apart- 

the  attack  on  Chitor,  which  occasioned  some  ments,  from  which  last  office  he  derives  his 

delay  because  the  distance  was  so  great." —  name." — Maria  Qraham,  57. 

Correoj  iii.  506.  This  usually  accurate  lady  has  been  here 

1615.-"The  two  and   twentieth  (Dec.),  f^®<*»  ,^    »'  .^^v"!??*    were    cAu^M^r, 

Master    Edwards    met    me,    accompanied  *  silence-keeper,    a  hardly  possible  hybrid, 
with  Thomas  Ck>ryat,  who  had  passed  into 

India  on   foote^  fine  courte  to  Cytor,  an  OHOBWA,    8.     Burmese    Tsavhvxx^ 

ancient  Citie  ruined  on  a  hill,  but  so  that  it  Siamese     Chao^     *  prince,     king,'     also 

appewes  a  Tombe  ,.(Towne  ?)  of  wonderfull  Chaohvd      (compounded      with      hpa, 

magnificence -Sxr  Th^muu   Roe,    m  « heaven 'X    and     in     Cushing's     Sh^ 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Liuschoten  Dicty.     and     cacography,     SOW,     *lord, 

bad  himself  been  to  Chittagong.    My  firfend,  Dr.  master,*  sowhpo,  a  *  hereditary  prince.' 

?oi;Th'i'^.S!fA'§Sl'^^1S2^1S^:n^'.^'SJ^'5S^^  The  word  chu-hu,  for 'chief/is  found 

in  this  passage  with  Sotjfcum— see  Porto  Piqueno  applied  among  tnbes  of  Kwang-Sl,  akin 

<";  4>  ,;,,  ^   VI  V  «         .   XT,  ^        .     ,  to  ^^®  Shans,  in  a.d.  1150  (Prof.  T.  de 

Jc^t^h:6^oX^':^^^^^.  laCouperie).    The  designation  of  the 

which  most  be  the  pied  cuckoo,  Coecy^tes  meiano-  princes  of  the  Shan  States  on  the  east 

«w"?  till  lately)  tributary  to  Ava. 
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1796.—**  After  thom  came  tho  Chobwaas, 
or  patty  tributary  princon:  those  are  i>cr- 
■ocMgei  who,  before  tho  BimuuM  had  ox- 
tanded  their  conquefltH  over  the  Taut  terri- 
toriei  which  they  now  pomeu,  had  held 
■mail  independent  BOToreigntioe  which  they 
were  able  to  maintain  so  long  as  tho  balance 
of  power  continued  doubtful  liotwoen  the 
Birmana,   Peguen,  and    Siamone." — iSym«f, 

0OO. 

1819.— "All  that  tract  of  land  .  .  .  in  in- 
habited by  a  numonmn  natitm  called  Sciam, 
who  are  the  same  aM  tho  Lauh.  Their  king- 
dom is  divided  into  nniall  diHtricta  undur 
different  chief m  calle<l  Zabo4,  or  i>etty 
princee." — SanyrnHano^  34. 

18r>5.— "The  Tiaabwaa  of  all  thoM  prin- 
cipalitioa,  even  whoro  moHt  altrtolutoly  undor 
Ava,  retain  all  tho  fomu  and  appurtununces 
of  royalty. " —  J'm/<»,  Miasion  to  A  rti,  303. 

[1890. — "Tho  succotwion  to  tho  throne 
primarily  doi>cnd8  upun  tho  iMrKon  chonon 
by  the  court  and  })oople  )»eing  of  princoly 
descent — all  nuch  are  called  chow  or  prince.  ' 
— MeUUtt  A  Thou  fund  Atilet  qh  aa  Llrjtkantj 
p.  32.] 

OHOQA,  s.  Tiirki  cJioahd.  A  long 
sleeved  garment,  like  a  aivHsing-go\%'n 
(a  purpase  for  wliich  £iiro]K*ans  often 
make  use  of  it).  It  is  properly  an 
Afghan  form  of  dri'ss,  and  is  generally 
niade  of  Home  Aoft  w(N)llen  materia), 
and  embroiderefi  on  the  sleeves  and 
shoulders.  In  Bokhara  the  word  i.s 
used  for  a  funxnl  robe.  [**  In  Til>etan 
di*uha;  in  Turki  jufta.  It  i.s  variously 
pronounce<l  chuba^  jnha  or  chxjha  in 
Asia,  and  tliuha  or  thahka  in  Russia" 
(J.R.A.S.,  N.S.  XXIII.  122)J. 

1883. — "  Wo  do  not  hoar  <if  '  Hhirt-Hlecvos ' 
in  connection  with  Henry  (Lawrence),  so 
often  OM  in  John'H  casu :  wo  lioliove  hit 
favourite  diMhabillu  wa8  an  Afghan  choga, 
which  liko  charity  covonxl  a  multitude  of 
sinfl." — i^n.  Rrviftr^  No.  310,  on  Life  of  Lord 
Laicrrnc^t  p.  303. 

OHOKIDAB,  s.  A  watchman. 
Deri  vat  ivf  in  Peivian  form  from 
Choky.  The  word  i.s  usually  applied 
to  a  private  watchman  ;  in  some  jmrts 
of  India  he  is  generally  of  a  thieving 
tril>e,  and  his  employment  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  blackmail  to 
ensure  one's  proiHirty.  [In  N.  India 
the  village  CIiaukidAr  is  the  rural 
iK)liceman,  and  he  is  also  em])loyed 
tor  watch  and  ward  in  the  smaller 
town.s.] 

1689.— "And  tho  Day  following  the  Cho- 
eadars,  or  Souldicra  wore  remov'd  from 
before  our  Gates." — O^ingion,  416. 

1810. — "Tho  chokey-dar  attends  during 
the  day,  often  performmg  many  little  offices, 


.  .  .  at  night  parading  alMmt  with  his  s|>ear, 
shield,  and  sword,  and  assuming  a  most 
terrific  asiicct,  until  all  the  family  are 
asleep;  when  hb  (K)I.h  to  hliip  too."-- 
WilliamfoH,  V.  J/,  i.  2^. 

c.  1817.— "Tho  birds  were  scarcely  Itegin- 
ning  to  move  in  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  there  was  not  a  servant  excepting  the 
chookedann,  stirring  aUmt  any  house  in 
the  ncighlxmrhood,  it  was  so  early." — J/r«. 
Shfneoo(t$  .SKvnW,  &c.  (o<l.  1873),  243. 

1837.— "Every  village  is  under  a  podiiif 
and  there  is  a  purmu  or  priest,  and  ohoo* 
keednop  (sic !)  or  watchman."— /'A t7/i/;jr, 
MillivH  0/  FaeU,  920, 

1864. — Tho  church  btxik  at  Peshawar 
records  tho  death  there  of  "The  Revd. 
I L 1,  who  on  the  night  of  the  ~th 


,  1864,   when  walking    in  his  veranda 

was  shot  )>y  his  <iwn  chokidar"— to  which 
record  the  hand  of  an  injudicious  friend  has 
added  :  "  Well  done,  thou  giMxl  and  faithful 
servant ! "  (The  exact  wtmU  will  now  Iw 
found  in  tho  late  Mr.  K.  B.  Kastwick's 
Patijdb  HiiHdlMHik,  p.  279). 

OHOKBA,  s.  Hind.  chhoknU  *a 
Imy,  a  voungst-or';  and  hence,  moi-e 
sptjcificallv,  a  Ixn*  em])loye<l  alHuit  a 
household,  or  a  regiment.  Its  chief 
use  in  S.  India  is  with  the  latter.  (See 
GHUCKABOO.) 

[1875.— "He  was  dublied  *the  ehokra,' 
or  simply  *boy,'" — H'lVion,  AhotU  0/  SnotTf 
136.] 

CHOKY,  s.  H.  ehauki,  which  in 
all  its  senses  is  proliably  connected 
with  Skt.  chatur,  *  four  * ;  whence 
chatu4ihka^  *  of  four,'  *  four-sided,'  &c. 

a.  (Perhaj)S  first  a  shed  resting  nn 
four  jHrsts)  ;  asUition  of  i)oli('e  ;  a  lock- 
up ;  also  a  station  of  ]talankin  bearers, 
horses,  &c.,  when  a  ]H)St  is  laid  ;  a 
ciLstoms  or  toll -station,  and  hence,  as 
in  the  first  (plot  it  ion,  the  dues  levied 
at  such  a  place  ;  the  act  of  watching  t>r 
guanling. 

■1.^'). — "They  only  \xi\  tho  choqneiB 
coming  in  shiiw  from  the  Moluccas  to 
Malacca,  which  aniounts  to  3  parts  in  10 
for  the  ownor  of  tho  ship  fop  cKotpif^  which 
is  freight ;  that  which  belongs  to  His 
Highness  }»ays  nothint;  when  it  comos  in 
shifm.  This  rhwi/r  is  as  far  as  Malacca, 
from  thenco  to  India  is  ant)thcr  freight  an 
arranged  l>otwcon  tho  }>iirtics.  Thus  when 
clovos  are  brought  in  His  Highness's  shijts, 
{laying  tho  third  and  tho  rhoquUt^  there 
goes  from  overy  30  Itahars  16  to  the  King, 
our  liord." — Arranffinn*'Nf  ina/ir  by  Nuno  <w 
C«nA4ty  quoted  in  Jiot*fko  TombOy  p.  113. 
On  this  Mr.  Whiteway  remarks:  "Bjr  this 
arrangement  the  King  of  Portugal  did  not 
ship  any  cloves  of  his  own  at  the  Moluccas, 
but  he  took  one-third  of  every  shipment 
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free,  and  on  the  balance  he  took  one-third 
as  Choky,  which  is,  I  imagine,  in  lieu  of 
customs/j 

c.  1590. — *' Mounting  guard  is  called  in 
Hindi  Chauki."— J[l»,  i.  257. 

1608.— "The  Kings  Custome  called 
Ghnkey.  is  eight  bagges  upon  the  hundred 
bagges.'  — SarUf  in  PurchaSf  i.  291. 

1664. — "Near  this  Tent  there  is  another 
great  one,  which  is  called  Tohanlrrkane, 
because  it  is  the  place  where  theOmrahs 
keep  guard,  every  one  in  his  turn,  once  a 
week  twenty -four  nours  together." — Bemier, 
E.T.,  117 ;  [ed.  OonHabU,  363]. 

1678.— "We  went  out  of  the  Walls  by 
Broach  Gkite  .  .  .  where,  as  at  every  gate, 
stands  a  Chooky,  or  Watch  to  receive  Toll 
for  the  Emperor.  .  .  ." — Fryer,  100. 

„  "  And  when  they  must  rest,  if  they 
have  no  Tents,  they  must  shelter  themselves 
under  Trees  .  .  .  unless  they  happen  on 
a  Chowkie,  i.e.,  a  Shed  where  the  Customer 
keeps  a  Watch  to  take  Custom."— i^u^.  410. 

1682.— "About  12  o'clock  Noon  we  got  to 
ye  Chowkee,  where  after  we  had  shown  our 
Dudick  and  given  our  present,  we  were  dis- 
missed immediately." — Hedges,  Diary,  Dec. 
17  ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  5Bj. 

1774. — "  n  pih  difficile  per  viaggiare  nell' 
Indostan  sono  oerti  posti  di  guardie  chia- 
mate  Cioki  .  .  .  questi  Cioki  sono  insolen- 
tiaami."— Delia  Tomba,  83. 

1810.—".  .  .  Chokies,  or  patrol  stations." 

—  Waiiamgon,  V.  M.,  i.  297. 

This  word  has  passed  into  the 
English  slang  vocabulary  in  the  sense 
of '  prison.* 

b.  A  chair.  This  use  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  Dr.  John 
Muir  [Orig.  Skt.  TextA,  ii.  6]  cites  it  in 
thisseWas  a  Hindi  wonfwUch  has 
no  resemblance  to  any  Skt.  vocable. 
Mr.  Growse,  however,  connects  it  with 
chatur,  *  four '  (Ind.  Antiq.,  i.  106).  See 
also  beginning  of  this  article.  Ghau  is 
the  common  form  of  *four*  in  com- 
position, e.g.  chauhandiy  {i.e.  *four 
fastening')  the  complete  shoeing  of  a 
horse  ;  chaupahra  (*  four  watches ')  all 
night  long  ;  chaupdr,  *■  a  quadruped ' ; 
'ChayJccU  and  ckaukhat  (*four  timt>er'X 
a  frame  (of  a  dopr,  &c.).  So  chatuk 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  a  square- 
framed  stool,  and  thence  a  chair. 

1772. — "  Don't  throw  yourself  back  in  your 
bvrra  chokey,  and  tell  me  it  won't  do.  ..." 

—  W.   Hastings  to  O.   VansiUart,  in  Oleig, 
i.  238. 

c.  1782. — "As  soon  as  morning  appeared 
he  (Haidar)  sat  down  on  his  chau*  (cnaoki) 
and  washed  his  face." — H.  of  Hvdur  NaiJc, 
505. 


CHOLERA,  and  CHOLERA  MOB- 
BUS,  s.  The  Disease.  The  term 
*  cholera,*  though  employed  by  the  old 
medical  writers,  no  doubt  came,  as 
re^rds  its  familiar  use,  from  India. 
Littr^  alleges  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  word  cholera  (xo\ipa\ 
is  a  derivative  from  xo^'^f  *bile,'  ana 
that  it  really  means  *a  gutter,'  the 
disease  being  so  called  from  the 
symptoms.  This  should,  however, 
rather  be  dx6  t«v  xoXddbn^,  the  latter 
word  being  anciently  used  for  the 
intestines  (the  etym.  given  by  the. 
medical  writer,  Alex.  Trallianus).  But 
there  is  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
the  modem  ed.  of  Stephani  Tliesaurv^, 
which  indicates  a  conclusion  that  the 
derivation  from  xo^^  is  probably  right  ; 
it  is  that  of  Celsus  (see  below).  [The 
N.E.D.  takes  the  same  view,  but  ad- 
mits that  there  is  some  doubt.]  For 
quotations  and  some  particulars  in 
reference  to  the  history  of  this  terrible 
disease,  see  under  MOBT-DE-CHIEN. 

c.  A.D.  20. — "Primoque  facienda  raentio 
est  dholerae;  quia  commune  id  stomachi 
atque  intestinorum  vitium  videri  potest .  .  . 
intestina  torquentur,  bilis  supra  infraque 
erumpit,  primum  aquae  similis:  deinde  ut 
in  e4  recens  caro  tota  esse  videatur,  interdum 
alba,  nonnunquam  nigra  vel  varia.  Ergo  eo 
nomine  morbum  hunc  x^^^P^^  Graeci 
nomin&runt.  ..."  kc, — A.  C.  Celsi  Med. 
Ltbri  VIII.  iv.  xi. 

c.  A.D.  100.—"  HEPI  X0AEPH2  ^  .  . 
$6»aT0%  iwQdvPos  xal  oiKrurros  airaafK}  xal 
wvtyl  Kol  ifii(r(fi  kc¥^."  —  Aretaeus^  De 
Cansis  et  signis  acutorum  morborum,  ii.  5. 

Also  Oepawela  XoXeprjs,  in  De  Curaiume 
Morb.  Ac.  ii.  4. 

1563. — "  R.  Is  this  disease  the  one  which 
kills  so  quickly,  and  from  which  so  few  re- 
cover ?  Tell  me  how  it  is  called  among  us, 
and  among  them,  and  its  symptoms,  and 
the  treatment  of  it  in  use  ? 

"0.  Among  us  it  is  called  CoUerica 
passio.  .  .  ."—Garcia,  f.  7iv. 

pen.— "As those  ill  of  Colera."— Coiito, 
Dvalogo  de  Soldado  Pratico,  p.  5.] 

1673. — "The  Diseases  reign  according  to 
the  Seasons.  ...  In  the  extreme  Heats, 
Cholera  Morbus.*'— /Vyer,  113114. 

1832.— "Le  Cholera  Morbus,  dont  vous 
me  parlez,  n'est  pas  inoonnu  k  Gachemire." 
— Jacquemont,  Correap.  ii.  109. 

GHOLEBAHOBN.  See  COLLEBY. 

OHOOLA,  s.  H.  chuUidL,  chuUil, 
chUld,  fr.  Skt.  chulli.  The  extempo- 
rized cooking-place  of  clay  wliich  a 
native  of  India  makes  on  the  ground 
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to  prepare  his  own  food ;  or  tx)  cook 
that  of  his  master. 

1814. — "A  marble  corridor  filled  up  with 
ehooAas,  or  oooking-placeti,  compelled  oif  mad, 
cowdung,  and  unbumt  bricks.'  — Forbexj  Or. 
Mem,  iu.  120 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  198]. 

OHOOLIA,  s.  GhUlid  is  a  name 
given  in  Ceylon  and  in  Mala1»ar  to  a 
particular  class  of  Mahommedans,  and 
sometimes  to  Mahommedans  generally. 
There  is  much  oliscurity  aTx)ut  tne 
origin  and  proper  application  of  the 
tenn.  FThe  word  is  By  some  derived 
from  Skt.  chiida,  the  top-knot  which 
every  Hindu  must  wear,  and  which  is 
out  off  on  conversion  to  Islam.  In 
the  same  way  in  the  Punjab,  choiVcat^ 
*  he  that  has  liad  his  top-knot  cut  off',' 
is  a  common  form  of  abuse  used  by 
Hindus  to  Musulman  converts ;  see 
IbbeUon,  Panjab  Ethnog.  p.  2401  Ac- 
cording  to  Sonnerat  (i.  109),  the  Chuli&s 
are  of  Arab  descent  and  of  Shia  pro- 
fession. [The  Madras  Gloss,  takes  the 
word  to  be  from  the  kingdom  of  Ch4)la 
and  to  mean  a  jxirson  of  S.  India.] 

c.  1S45. — **.  .  .  the  city  of  Kaulara,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  Malibftr.  Its  bazars 
are  splendid,  and  its  merchants  are  known 
bv  the  name  of  StUift  {i.e.  Ch^ia).''—lhn 
BatHtay  iv.  99. 

1754. — **ChowliM  are  esteemed  learned 
men,  and  in  general  are  merchants." — /rav, 
25. 

1782.— "We  had  found  ...  less  of  that 
foolish  timidity,  and  much  more  disposition 
to  intercourse  in  the  Cholian  of  the  country, 
who  are  Mahommedans  and  miito  distinct 
in  their  manners.  .  .  ." — Hugh  hoyd^  Jnurnal 
of  a  Journey  of  an  Emhaaaif  to  (Jandy^  in 
kUc.  Works  (1800),  i.  155. 

1783. — "During  Mr.  Snundors'a  govern- 
ment I  have  known  Cholia  (Moors)  vessels 
cany  coco-nuts  from  the  Nicobar  Islands  to 
Maclras." — Forrett^  Votfoffe  to  Mergni^  p.  v. 

„  "Cholias  and  Malabara  (the  appella- 
tions are  I  believe  synonymous). ' — lb\a.  24. 

1836.—"  Mr.  Boyd  .  . '  .  describes  the 
Moors  under  the  name  of  Cholias,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  designates  thorn  by  the 
appellation  Lubbieit  (see  LI7BBYE).  These 
epithets  are,  however,  not  admissible,  for  the 
former  is  only  confined  to  a  particular  sect 
among  them,  who  are  rather  of  an  inferior 
grade ;  and  the  latter  to  the  priests  who 
officiate." — Casie  ChUtyy  in  J,  R.  A.  iioc. 
iii.  338. 

1879.— "There  are  over  15,000  Klings, 
ChuUahs,  and  other  natives  of  India.— 
AfiM  Bird,  Oolden  Ckarsonuey  254. 

CHOP,  s.  Properly  a  seal-impres- 
sion,   stamp,    or    brand ;    H.    ciMLp ; 


the  verb  {chhdynd)  \muf  that  which  ie 
now  used  in  Hindustani  to  express  the 
art  of  printing  HK^ks). 

The  word  chkdp  seems  not  to  have 
iHwn  traced  Itack  with  any  accuracjy 
l)eyond  the  modem  vernaculars.  It 
lias  1)een  thought  jK)6sible  (at  least  till 
the  history  sliould  \>e  more  accurately 
traced)  that  it  might  l)e  of  Portuguese 
ori^n.    For  there  is  a  Port,  word  mapa^ 

*  a  tnin  plate  of  metal,'  which  is  no  doubt 
the  original  of  the  Old  English  diape  foi 
the  metal  plate  on  the  sheath  of  a 
sword  or  dagger.*  The  word  in  thif 
sense  is  not  in  the  Portuguese  Dic- 
tionaries ;  but  we  find  *  hoiuem  cha- 
padoy*  explained  as  *  a  man  ol 
notAi>le  worth  or  excellence,'  and 
Bluteau    considers    this   a    metaphoi 

*  taken  from  the  ckapa^s  or  plates  oi 
metal  on  which  the  kings  of  India 
caused  their  letters  patent  to  l>e  en- 
graven.' Thus  he  would  seem  to  hav< 
regarded,  though  perha])8  erroneously 
the  chhdpd  ana  the  Portuguese  chaitd 
as  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Beames  entertains  no  doubt  that  the 
word  is  genuine  Hindi,  and  connect! 
it  with  a  \'ariety  of  other  words  aignify 
ing  striking,  or  pressing.  And  Thonip 
son  in  his  Hindi  Dictionary  says  tha* 
chhdppd  is  a  technical  term  used  b^ 
the  Vaishnavas  to  denote  the  sectaria 
marks  (lotus,  trident,  &c.\  which  the^ 
delineate  on  their  Ixxiies.  Falloi 
gives  the  same  meaning,  and  quote; 
a  Hindi  verse,  using  it  in  this  sense 
We  may  add  that  while  chhdpd  is  usee 
all  over  the  N.W.P.  and  Punjab  foi 
printed     cloths,     Drummond     (1808 

?[ives  chh(lpd7ityaj  cWiapdrcL,  as  word 
or  *  Stampers  or  Printers  of  Cloth 
in  Quzerati,  and  that  the  passair< 
quoted  below  from  a  Treaty  maai 
with  an  ambassador  from  Quzerat  b^ 
the  Portuguese  in  1537,  uses  the  wore 
cJiapada  for  struck  or  coined,  exactly 
as  the  modern  Hindi  verb  cJihdpm 
might    be    used.t      C/iop,    in    writer 


*  Thns,  in  Shakspeare,  "This  is  Monsieu 
ParoUes,  the  gallant  inilitariKt  .  .  .  Uiat  had  th 
whole  theorie  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  th 
practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dAggvr."— All's  Wt\ 
that  Ends  Well,  iv.  8.  And,  iu  the  Scottish  Batt 
and  Valvatiouns,  under  1612 : 

*'  Lockattis  and  Ckaj)e8  for  daggers." 

t  '* .  .  .  e  quanto  k  moeda,  ser  ehapada  de  •« 
8ica  (bv  error  printed  sita),  i>oiH  ji  Ihe  concede! 
que  todo  o  proveyto  fierya  del  Rey  de  Portuguall 
como  soya  a  ser  doH  Rein  dus  Guzarates,  e  ymo  na 
terras  que  nos  tiuermos  em  Canbaya,  e  a  n^ 
quisermoH  bater."— Treaty  (1587)  in  S.  BoUUu 
TouiJbo,  228. 
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Jaan'ae  Rn'ze  .  .  .  door  Jacob  tie  Btfr*iHo^y 
Haarlem,  1757. 

1727.— "On my  Arrival  (at  Acheen)  I  took 
the  Chap  at  the  great  River's  Mouth, 
aooording  to  Custom.  This  Ckau  is  a  Piece 
of  Silver  about  8  ounces  Weight,  made  in 
Form  of  a  Cross,  but  the  cross  Part  is  very-  j 
diort,  that  we  .  .  .  put  to  our  Fore-head, 
and  declare  to  the  Officer  that  brings  the  | 
ChaUf  that  we  come  on  an  honest  Design  to 
tnder—A.  HamUton,  ii.  103. 

1771.—".  .  .  with  Tiapp  or  i)a«si)orts."— 
Osfrtri-,  i.  181. 

1782.—" .  .  .  le  Pilote  .  .  .  apporte  avec 
hii  leur  chappe,  ensuite  il  adore  et  consulte 
son  Poussa,  puis  il  fait  lever  Tancre." — 
SotiiuToty  ii.  233. 

1783.— "The  bales  (at  Acheen)  are  im- 
mediately opened ;  12  in  the  hundred  are 
taken  for  the  kind's  duty,  and  the  remainder 
being  marked  with  a  certain  matk  (chapp) 
may  oe  carried  where  the  owner  pleases. ' — 
Farmly  V.  to  Mergui,  41. 

1786. — "  The  only  pretended  ori^nal  pro- 
duced was  a  manifest  forger}',  for  it  had  not 
the  chop  or  smaller  seal,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  name  of  the  Mogul." — CarraarioWs 
Clirf,  i.  214. 

1817. — " .  .  .  and  so  great  reluctance  did 
he  (the  Nabob)  show  to  the  ratification  of 
Uie  Treaty,  that  Mr.  Pigot  is  said  to  have 
seized  his  chop,  or  seal,  and  applied  it  to 
the  paper."— rft/r*  HiM.  iii.  aiO. 

IS76.—***  First  chop  !  tremendously  pretty 
too,'  said  the  ol^ant  Grecian,  who  bad  been 
paying  her  assiduous  attention." — Daniel 
DervncUif  Bk.  I.  ch.  x. 

1882.— "On  the  edge  of  the  river  facing 
the  *■  Pow-shan '  and  the  Creek  Hongs,  were 
Chop  houses^  or  branches  of  the  Hoppo's 
department,  whose  dut^  it  was  to  prevent 
smuggling,  but  whose  tntrreU  it  was  to  aid 
and  mcilitate  the  shipping  of  silks  ...  at 
a  considerable  reduction  on  the  Imperial 
tariff."— rA<r  Fankvxu  at  Canton,  p.  25. 

The  writer  last  (juoted,  and  others 
before  hiiii,  have  imagined  a  Chinese 
origin  for  chop,  e.g.,  a.s  "from  cJuth, 
'an  official  note  from  a  aujHjrior/  or 
c/ki/i,  *  a  contract,  a  diploma,  &c./  both 
having  at  Canton  the  sound  cMp,  and 
between  them  covering  most  of  the 
*  pigeon  *  uses  of  chov  "  (Note  by  Bishop 
Moule).  But  few  oi  the  words  used  by 
Europeans  in  Chinese  trade  are  really 
Chinese,  and  we  think  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  clurp  comes  from  India. 

OHOP-OHOP.  Pigeon-English  (or 
-CJhinese)  for  *Make  haste  !  look 
sharp!'  This  is  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Cantonese,  pron.  kdjhkdp,  of  what 
is  in  the  Mandarin  aialect  hip-kip. 
In  the  Northern   dialects  kwai-ktcai, 


'  nuick-quick '  is  more  usual  {Biduyp 
Monle),  [Mr.  Skeat  compares  the 
Malay  chepat-chejMity  *  ([uick-quick.*] 

GHOPPEB. 

a.  H.  chhappary  'a  tliatched  roof.' 

ri778.— ".  .  .  from  their  not  beinff  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  boats, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  croudinff  a  large 
party  of  Sepoyi  into  one,  bv  which  the 
chnppar,  or  upper  slight  deck  broke  down." 
— /iw»,  174.] 

1780.— "About  20  Days  ago  a  Villian  was 
detected  here  setting  fire  to  Houses  by 
throwing  the  Ticketa  *  of  his  Hooka  on  the 
Choppers,  and  was  immediately  committed 
to  the  PhoHsdar't  Prison.  ...  On  his  tryal 
...  it  appering  that  he  had  more  than 
once  before  committed  the  same  Nefarieus 
and  abominable  Crime,  he  was  sentenced  to 
have  his  left  Hand,  and  right  Foot  cut  off. 
...  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
Efficacy  such  exemplary  Punishments  would 
be  of  to  the  Publick  in  general,  if  adopted 
on  all  similar  occasions.  .  .  ." — Letter  from 
Moorshedabad,  in  Hick-y't  Bengal  OazdU, 
May  6. 

1782.— "With  Mr.  Francis  came  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Laws  of 
Engmnd,  partial  oppression,  and  licentious 
liberty.  The  common  felons  were  cast  loose, 
.  .  .  the  merchants  of  the  place  told  that 
they  need  not  pay  duties  .  .  .  and  the 
natives  were  made  to  know  that  they  might 
erect  their  chappor  huts  in  what  part  of  the 
town  they  pleased." — Price^  Some  Obterva- 
tioHSy  61. 

1810.— "Chuppen,  or  grass  thatches." — 
Williamson^  V.  M.  i.  510. 

c.  1817.  — "ThoHc  cottages  had  neat  chop- 
pen,  and  some  of  them  wanted  not  small 
gardens,  fitly  fenced  about." — Mrs,  Sher- 
itMxl's  Sioi'ifs,  ed.  1873,  258. 

[1832.— "The  religious  devotee  sets  up  a 
chnpha-hut  without  expence." — Mrs.  Meer 
Uassan  Ati,  ii.  211.] 

[b.  In  Persia,  a  corr.  of  P.  chdr-pdy 
*  on  four  feet,  a  quadruj>ed '  and  thence 
a  mounted  post  and  iK>sting. 

1812.— "Eight  of  the  horses  belong  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  are  principally 
employed  in  carrying  choppers  or  couriers 
to  Shiraz." — Monrr,  Journey  through  Persia, 
&c.,  p.  64. 

1883.— "By  this  time  I  had  begun  to 
pique  myself  on  the  rate  I  could  get  over 
the  ground  'on  chuppar.'"— HiV^?,  In  the 
Land  of  the  Lion  ana  the  Sun,  od.  1891,  p. 
259.] 

CHOPPEB-COT,  a.  Much  as  this 
looks  like  a  European  concoction,  it  is 

•  H.  Tikiyd  is  a  little  cake  of  charcoal  placed  in 
th«  boWl  of  the  hooka,  or  hubble-bubble. 
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a  genuine  H.  term,  chhappar  khdty  ^a 
bedstead  with  curtains.' 

1778.—"  Leito  com  armaffio.  Ch&pAr 
cAtt." — Grammatica  Indostaiut^  128. 

c.  1809. — "  Bedsteads  are  much  more 
common  than  in  Puraniya.  The  best  are 
ciilled  PcUanfft  or  Chhapar  Khat  .  .  .  they 
have  curtains,  mattrasses,  pillows,  and  a 
sheet.  .  .  ." — Buchanan,  JSatftern  India, 
ii.  92. 

c.  1817. — "  My  husband  chanced  to  light 
u|)on  a  very  pretty  chopper-cot,  with  ciir- 
tains  and  everything  complete." — Mrs.  S/irr- 
fcood'a  Stories,  ed.  1873,  161.    (See  COT.) 

CHOPSTICKS,  s.  The  sticks  used 
in  pairs  by  the  Chinese  in  feeding 
themselves.  The  Chinese  name  of 
the  article  is  ^hjoai-tsz,*  *  speedy-ones.' 
"  Possibly  the  inventor  of  the  present 
word,  hearing  that  the  Chinese  name 
had  this  meaning,  and  accustomed  to 
the  phrase  chop-chop  for  'speedily,* 
used  clwp  as  a  translation"  (Bishop 
Moule).  [Prof,  (riles  ^Tites :  "  The 
N.E.D.  gives  incorrectly  ktoai-tze,  i.e. 
*  nimble  boys,'  *  nimble  ones.'  Even 
Sir  H.  Yule  i»  not  without  blemish. 
He  leaves  the  aspirate  out  of  kvoai,  of 
which  the  official  orthography  is  now 
kaui-l^uai'tzuy  'hasteners,'  the  termina- 
tion -ers  bringing  out  the  value  of  tzfiy 
an  enclitic  particle,  better  than  *ones.' 
Bishop  Moule's  su^estion  is  on  the 
right  track.  I  think,  however,  that 
chopstick  came  from  a  Chinaman, 
who  of  course  knew  the  meaning  of 
Vu4ii  and  applied  it  accordingly,  using 
the  *  pidgin  word  chop  as  the,  to  him, 
natural  equivalent."] 

c.  1540. — **.  .  .  his  voun^  daughters,  with 
their  brother,  did  nothing  out  laugh  to  see 
us  feed  ourselves  with  our  hands,  for  that 
is  contrary  to  the  custome  which  is  observed 
throughout  the  whole  empire  of  China, 
where  the  Inhabitants  at  their  meat  carry 
it  to  their  mouthes  with  two  little  sticks 
made  like  a  pair  of  Cizers"  (this  is  the 
translator's  folly ;  it  is  really  com  duos  paos 
ftitos  como  fusos — "like  spindles)." — Pinto, 
orig.  cap.  Ixxxiii.,  in  Cogan,  p.  103. 

[1598. — "Two  little  peeces  of  blacke  woode 
made  round  .  .  .  these  they  use  instead  of 
forkes." — LinschoUn,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  144.] 

c.  1610. — " .  .  .  ont  comme  deux  i>etites 
spatules  do  bois  fort  bien  faitos,  (ju'ils  tien- 
nent  entre  leurs  duigts,  et  prennent  avec  cela 
CO  qu'ilfl  vculent  manger,  si  doxtrement,  (}ue 
rion  plus." — MoctjuH,  346. 

1711 — "Thoy  take  it  very  dexterously 
with  a  couple  of  small  ChoiNitickB,  which 
serve  them  instead  of  Forks." — Lot'kyer, 
171 


1876. — "Before  each  there  will  be  found 
a  pair  of  chopitiokB,  a  wine-cup,  a  small 
saucer  for  soy  .  .  .  and  a  pile  of  small 
pieces  of  paper  for  cleaning  these  articles  as 
required.  — Giles,  Chinese  Skftchra,  153-4. 

CHOTA-HAZBT,  s.  H.  cWion 
hdzirl^  vulg.  hdzri^  *  little  breakfast ' ; 
refreshment  taken  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, before  or  after  the  morning  exer- 
cise. The  term  (see  HAZREE)  was 
originally  ])eculiar  to  the  BengJil 
Presidency.  In  Madras  the  mwil  is 
called  *  early  tea.'  Among  the  Dutch 
in  Java,  this  meal  consists  (or  did  con- 
sist in  1860)  of  a  large  cup  of  te;i,  and 
a  large  piece  of  cheese,  presented  l»y 
the  servant  who  calls  one  in  the 
morning. 

1853. — "  After  a  bath,  and  hasty  ante- 
breakfast  (which  is  called  in  India  '  a  little 
breakfast')  at  the  Euston  Hotel,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  private  residence  of  a  man  of 
law."— Oiit/JcW,  u.  179. 

1866. — *' There  is  one  small  mc^il  ...  it 
lA  that  commonly  known  in  India  by  the 
Hindustani  name  of  diota-h&siri.  and  in 
our  English  colonies  as  *  Early  Tea.  .  .  ." — 
Waring,  Tropical  Resident,  172. 

1876.— "We  took  early  tea  with  him  this 
morning." — The  Dilemma,  ch.  iii. 

GHOUL,  CHAIJL,  n.p.  A  seaport 
of  the  Concan,  famous  for  many 
centuries  under  various  forms  of  this 
name,  Cheritoal  properly,  and  pro- 
nounced in  Konkani  Tseiiitpal  (Sinclair, 
Ind.  Ant.  iv.  283^.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  certain  that  this  was  the 
^ifivXKa  of  Ptolemy's  Tables,  called  by 
the  natives,  as  he  says,  TlfiovXa.  It 
may  l^e  fairly  conjectured  that  the 
true  reading  of  this  was  Tif/xouXa,  or 
Ti^fiovXa.  We  find  the  sound  ch  of 
Indian  names  apparently  represented 
in  Ptolemy  by  n  (as  it  is  in  Dutch  by 
tj).  Thus  TidTOvpa  =  Chitor,  Tidorayris  = 
(Aashtana;  here  TlfjLov\a  =  Cheriwaly 
while  Tidyovpa  and  Tia«J<nra  probably 
stand  for  names  like  Ghagara  and 
Chauspa.  Still  more  confidently 
(Jhenwal  may  be  identified  with  the 
SaimuT  (Chaimur)  or  Jaimur  of  the 
old  Arab.  Geographers,  a  port  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Lar  or  Guzerat.  At 
Choul  itself  there  is  a  tradition  that 
its  antiquity  goes  Imck  beyond  that  of 
Suali  (see  8WALLY),  Bassein,  or 
Bombay.  There  were  memorable 
sieges  of  Clioul  in  1570-71,  and  again 
in  1594,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
successfully      resisted      Mahommedan 
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4ittcinpts   to   capture    the  place.    Dr. 

Biii^g^  identitieM  the  ancient  S^/tvXXa 

rather  with  a  i)lace  called   Chembur^ 

•on  the  island  ot  Tronilwiy,  which  lies 

inimediately    east    of    the    island    of 

Honiluiv  ;    out    till   more  evidence  is 

•adduced   we  see   no   reason    to  ado])t 

this.*    Choul  seems  now  to  Ihj  known 

^s  Revadanda.     Even  the  name  is  not 

to  l)e  found  in  the  Imperial  GazeUeer. 

Itewadiuufa  has  a  i>lac«  in  that  work, 

hut  without  a  word    to   indicate  its 

-connection    with     this    ancient    and 

famous  j)ort.     Mr.  Clerson    d'Acunha 

\\}\a  published  in  the  J,  Bo,  Br.  As.  «SV., 

vol.  xii.,  Notes  on  the  H.  ami  Ant.  of 

Cliaul 

A,D.  e.  80-90.—**  MerA  di  KaXXt^ror  dXXo 
^fiw6pia  roiriicd,  2^/4.  vXX a,  Kal  Mai^da- 
y6pa.  .  .  ." — Periplus. 

A.D.  c.  150. — "Sf/AuXXo  ifiThpiov  (Ka- 
\wyLevo¥  inrb  twv  iyx^^p^*^^  T//ioi'Xo)." — 
/W.  i.  cap.  17. 

A.D.  918.  "The  year  304  I  found  myself 
in  the  territory  of  Stu'milr  (or  Cludxnllr), 
belonging  to  Hind  and  forming  part  of  the 
province  of  L&r.  .  .  .  There  were  in  the 
place  about  10^000  Mumulmans,  both  of 
thoHe  called  fjAidsiroA  (half-breeds),  and  of 
natives  of  Sirfif,  Oman,  BaRrah,  Bagdad, 
.kc."—Ma?'vdi,  ii.  86. 

'1020. — *'Jftlxntir."  See  quotation  under 
LAk.] 

c.  1150.— "Saimfbr,  5  days  from  Sind&n, 
18  a  large,  well-built  town." — Juln'siy  in 
Eltu»(,  i.  [85]. 

c.  1470.— "We  sailed  six   weeks  in  the 

tatu  till  we  reached  Chivil,  and  left  Chivil 

•on  the  seventh  week  after  the  great  day. 

This  is  an  Indian  country." — Ath.  NiL-ltinf 

'9,  in  India  in,  X  Vth,  Cmt. 

1510. — "Departing  from  the  said  city  of 
Oombeia,  I  travelled  on  until  I  arrived  at 
another  city  named  Cevol  (Cherul)  which 
is  distant  from  the  above-mentioned  city  12 
days'  journey,  and  the  country  between  the 
one  and  the  other  of  these  cities  is  called 
Guzerati."— TartA^wti,  113. 

1546. — Under  this  voir  D'Acunha  (juotes 
from  Preiro  d'Andrada  a  story  that  when 
the  Viceroy  required  20,000  pardaos  (q>v.) 
to  send  for  the  defence  of  Diu,  offering  in 
pledge  a  wisp  of  his  mustachio,  the  women 
of  Cnool  sent  all  their  earrings  and  other 
jewellery,  to  be  applied  to  this  particular 
service. 

1554.— "The  ports  of  Mahaim  and  ShetU 
belong  to  the  Deccan." — 77«i»  Alohlt,  in 
J. A. KB.,  v.  461. 

1584. — "  The  10th  of  November  we  arrived 
at  Cliaul  which  standeth  in  the  firmo  land. 
There  )>c   two  townes,   the  one  l>clonging 


*  Sire  Fergttsson  &   HurgesSf  tVrtf   Temi>le$,  pp. 
108  &  349.    '8t<«^  also  Mr.  James  CAinpbeH'H  o.xcol 
h'lit  Jiomhay  HazetUer^  xiv.  62,  where  reasoiiii  are 
stated  agaiiiHt  tlie  view  of  Dr.  Burgess. 


to  Uie  Portugalefl,  and  the  other   to   the 
Moores. '*—/?.  Fitek,  in  Hakl.  ii.  884. 

c.  1630.—"  After  long  toil  ...  we  ffot  to 
Chonl ;  then  we  came  to  Daman.' — Sir 
T.  Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  42. 

1635.— "ChfTml,  a  seaport  of  Deccan."— 
SAdik  I^ahAni,  88. 

1727.— "Chanl,  in  former  Times,  was  a 
noted  Place  for  Trade,  }NLrticularly  for  fine 
embroidered  Quilts  ;  but  now  it  is  miserably 
p(x)r." — A.  IlamiitOHf  i.  243. 

1782.  -"That  St.  Lubin  had  some  of  the 
Mahratta  otRceni  on  board  of  his  ship,  at 
the  port  of  Chonl  ...  he  will  remembsr  as 
long  as  he  lives,  for  they  got  so  far  the 
ascendancy  over  the  political  Frenchman, 
a.^  to  induce  him  to  come  into  the  harbour, 
and  to  land  his  oirgo  of  military  stores  .  .  . 
not  one  piece  of  which  he  ever  got  back 
again,  or  was  paid  sixpence  for.'  — Price's 
(MtMen^Uion*  on.  a  Ijite  PublictUion,  &c.,  14. 
In  Pru'f's  Trttetjt^  vol.  i. 

CH0TJLTB7,  s.  Peculiar  to  8. 
India,  and  of  doubtful  etymology ; 
Malayal.  chdtoati,  Tel.  chdwadi,  [t^vadi^ 
rhan,  Skt.  chatur^  *four/  rcf/a,  'roacl, 
a  place  where  four  nmds  meet].  In 
W.  India  the  form  iwed  is  chowry  or 
choioree  (Dakh.  chdori).  A  hall,  a  shed, 
or  a  simple  loggia,  lused  by  travellers 
as  a  restmg-plat^e,  and  also  intended 
for  the  transa(!tion  of  public  business. 
Ill  the  old  Madras  Archives  there  is 
fretjuent  mention  of  the  "Justices  of 
the  Choultry."  A  building  of  this 
kind  seems  to  have  formed  the  early 
('ourt-house. 

1673.— "Here  (nt  Swally  near  Surat)  we 
were  welcomed  by  the  Deputy  President .  .  . 
who  took  care  for  my  Entertainment,  which 
here  was  nide,  the  place  admitting  of  little 
better  Tenements  than  Booths  stiled  by  the 
name  of  (Jhoultliei.  "-Fryrr,  82. 

,,       "Maderas    .     .     .    enjoys     some 
Choultriei  for  Places  of  Justice.  — If>id.  39. 

1683. — " ...  he  shall  pay  for  every  slave 
so  shipped  ...  50  pagodas  to  be  recovered 
of  him  in  the  Cnoultrv  of  Madraspat- 
tanam." — Orc^r  of  Afadra*  Cuuncif,  in 
Whee/er,  i.  136. 

1689.— "Within  less  than  half  a  Mile, 
from  the  >Sea  (near  Surat)  are  three  Choul- 
tries or  Ck>nvenient  Lodgings  made  of 
Timber."— 0«w<7/on,  164. 

1711. —  "Besides  these,  five  Ju.«!tices  of 
the  Choultry,  who  are  of  the  Council,  or 
chief  Citizens,  are  to  decide  Controversies, 
and  punish  offending  Indians." — Lochjer,  7. 

1714.— In  the  MS.  List  of  Persons  in  the 
Service,  &c.  (India  Office  Records),  we 
have : — 

"  Jasiah  Cooke  ffactor  Register  of  the 
Choultry,  £15." 

1727. — "There  are  two  or  three  little 
Choulteries  or  Shades  built  for  Patients  to 
rest  in."— vl.  IlamUton,  ch.  ix.  *,  ^.^^\ 
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[1773. — '*  A  Choltre  is  not  much  unlike  a 
large  summer-house,  and  in  general  is  little 
more  than  a  bare  covering  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Some  few  indeed 
are  more  spacious,  and  are  also  endowed 
with  a  salary  to  support  a  servant  or  two, 
whose  business  is  to  furnish  all  passengers 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  and  fresh 
water."— /«»,  67.] 

1782. — '^Les  fortunes  sont  employees  h. 
b&tir  des  Chandariefl  sur  les  chemins." — 
Sontteratj  L  42. 

1790. — "On  ne  rencontre  dans  ces 
voyages  aucune  auberge  ou  hdtellerie  sur 
la  route  ;  mais  elles  sont  remplac^es  par  des 
lieux  de  repos  appel^es  schultriB  (chaudr- 
rie»)f  qui  sont  des  b&timens  ouverts  et 
inhabit^,  oh  les  voyageurs  ne  trouvent,  en 
g^ndral,  qu'un  toit.  .  .  ." — Haafner^  ii.  11. 

1809. — "He  resides  at  present  in  an  old 
Choultiy  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  his 
use  by  the  Resident."  —  Ld,,  Valentia^  i. 
356. 

1817. — "Another  fact  of  much  impor- 
tance is,  that  a  Mahomedan  Sovereign  was 
the  first  who  established  Chonltnes."— 
MilV$  HiML  ii.  181. 

1820.— "The  Ghowree  or  town-hall  where 
the  public  business  of  the  township  is  trans- 
acted, is  a  building  30  feet  square,  with 
square  gable-ends,  and  a  roof  of  tile  sup- 
ported on  a  treble  row  of  square  wooden 
posts." — Ace,  of  Township  of  Loony,  in  TV. 
Lil.  Soc.  Bombay y  ii.  181. 

1833.— "Junar,  6th  Jan.  1833.  ...  We 
at  first  took  up  our  abode  in  the  Chawadi, 
but  Mr.  Escombe  of  the  C.  S.  kindly  in- 
vited us  to  his  house." — ASmith't  Life  oj  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  156. 

1836. — "The  roads  are  good,  and  well 
supplied  with  choultrioB  or  taverns"  (!) — 
Phmips,  MUUon  of  Facts,  319. 

1879. — "Let  an  ori^anised  watch  ...  be 
established  in  each  village  .  .  .  armed  with 
good  tulwars.  They  should  be  stationed 
each  night  in  the  village  choiiri." — Over- 
land Times  of  India,  May  12,  Suppl.  76. 

See  also  CHUTTBUM. 


GHOULTBT  PLAIN,  n.p.  This 
was  the  iiauie  given  to  the  open 
country  formerly  existing  to  the  S.W. 
of  Madras.  ChauUry  Plain  was  also 
tlie  old  designation  of  the  Hd.  Quarters 
of  the  Madras  Army  ;  equivalent  to 
"  Horse  Guards "  in  Westminster  (C. 
P.  B.  MS.). 

1780. — "Every  gentleman  now  possessing 
a  house  in  the  fort,  was  happy  in  accommo- 
dating the  family  of  his  fnend,  who  before 
had  resided  in  Choultry  Plain.  Note. 
The  country  near  Madras  is  a  perfect 
flat,  on  which  is  built,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  fort,  a  small  choultry." — Hodges, 
Traceh,  7. 


CHOUSE,  s.  and  v.    This  word  is. 
originally    Turk,    chcfush,    in    former 
days  a  serge^mt-at-arms,  herald,  or  tlie 
like.     [Vambery   (SkdcJits,  17)   sj>euks 
of  the  Tchavsli,  as  the  leader  of  a  party 
of  pilgrims.]     Its  meaning  as  'a  ciieiit,*^ 
or  'to  swindle'  is,  apparently  beyond 
dou])t,  derived  from  tiie  anecdote,  thus 
related  in  a  note  of  W.  Gilford's  upon 
the  passage    in    Ben   Jonson's   Alclie- 
midf  whicn  is  quoted  l)elow.    "  In  1609 
Sir  Robert  Shirley  sent  a  messtiuger  or 
chiaus  (as  our  old  writers  call  him)  to 
this  country,  as  his  agent,  from   the 
Grand  Signor  and  the  Sophy,  to  trans- 
act   some    preparatory    husinexs.     Sir 
Robert  followed   him,  at   his  leisure, 
as aml>assador  f rom  both  these  princes  ; 
but  before  he  reached    Englau«l,   his 
agent  had  chuimed  the  Turkish   and 
Persian  merchants  here  of  400()/.,  and 
taken  his  flight,  unconscious  i>erhai)s 
that  he   had    enriched    the  language 
with  a  word  of  which  the  etymology 
would  mislead  Upton  and  puzzle  Dr. 
Johnson." — Ed.    of    Ben    Jonson,    iv. 
27.     "  In  Kattywar,  where  the  native 
chiefs  emjplov  Arab  mercenaries,  the 
OliauB  still  nourishes  as  an  oflicer  of  a 
company.    When  I  joined  the  Political 
Agency  in  tliat  Province,  there  was  a 
company    of    Arabs  attached    to    the 
Residency  under  a  Chaiis."    (M.-Gen. 
Keatinge).     [The  N.E.D.   thinks   that 
"Gifford's  note   nuist  be  taken   with 
reserve."    The   Stanf.  Diet,  adds  that 
Gifford's  note  asserts  that  two  other 
Ghiau9e$  arrived  in    1618-1625.      One 
of    the  al)ove   quotations    T)roves    his 
accuracy  as  to   1618.    Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  particular  fraud  had  little  to 
do  with  tne  modem  use  of  the  word. 
As  Jonson  suggests,  chiaus  may  have 
been  used  for  *  Turk '  in  the  sense  of 

*  cheat';   just    as    CaUtian    stood    for 

*  thief*  or  *  rogue.'  For  a  further 
discussion  of  the  word  see  N.  d;  Q.,  7 
ser.  vi.  387  ;  8  ser.  iv.  129.] 

1.560. — "Cum  vero  mo  t«ederet  inchi- 
sionis  in  eodem  diversorio,  ago  cum  meo 
Chianso  (genus  id  est,  ut  tibi  scripsi  alias, 
multiplicis  apud  Turcas  officii,  quod  etiani 
ad  oratorum  custodiam  extenditur)  ut  mihi 
liceat  aero  meo  domum  conducere.  .  .  ." — 
Busfjeq.  Epift.  iii.  p.  119. 

\%\0.—'' Dapper.  .  .  .  What  do  you  think 
of  me,  that  I  am  a  chiaus  ? 

Face.  What's  that? 

Dapper.  The  Turk  was  here. 

As  one  would  say,  do  you  think  1  am  a 
Turk? 
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Fact,  Come,  noble  diictor,  pray  thee  let's 
prevail ; 
This  in  the  gentlomnn,  and  he'H  no  ehiani." 

Btn.  Jontohf  Thr  Atc/u'mtttf  Act  I.  sc.  i. 

1638.— 

**'  FuJgoMi.  GuIIh  or  Mo^ls, 
Ta^,  rag,  or  other,  hogen-mngon,  vanden. 
Ship- jack  or  chouM.     Whoo !  the  brace 

are  flinchefl. 
The  pair  of  Mhaven  uro  sneak 'd  from  lui, 

Don.  .  .  ." 

Fimi,  The  Ladtf*i  Trial y  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

1619. — **Con    gli    amlNisciatori   strunieri 
<>he  seco  conduceva,  cio^  Tlndiano,  di  Sciah 
Helim,  un  eiauo  Turco  ed  i  MoHuoviti.  .  .  ." 
-  /'.  delta  Valle,  ii.  6. 

1653.— ''Chiaonx  on  Tun}  est  vn  Sergent 
du  Diuan,  et  danM  bi  camjittgne  la  garde 
d'vne  Karaoane,  (|ui  fait  le  guet,  so  nomroe 
aussi  CSliaonz,  et  cot  employ  n'ost  pas 
Atitrement  honeste."-  Le  fJouzt  od.  1657, 
p.  536. 

1659.- 

**  ConqueM,  We  are 

In  a  fair  way  to  l>e  ridiculous. 

What  think  you  ?  Chiaoa'd  by  a  scholar." 
^S^fWry,  Honor ia  A:  Mouimttn,  Act  II.  sc.  iii. 

1663.— ''The  Portngaln  have  ohonsed  us, 
it  seems,  in  the  Island  of  Bombay  in  the 
Vjot  Ind^'s  ;  for  after  a  groat  charge  of  our 
doets  l)oing  sent  thither  with  full  commis- 
sion from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  receive  it, 
the  Governoiir  by  some  pretence  or  other  ] 
will  not  deliver  it  X.o  Sir  Abraham  Ship- 
man."— /'«>j/;»,  iJiiU'Uy  May  15;  fed.  Whtxitlfij 
iii.  125]. 

-  1674.— 

''  When  geese  and  pullen  are  sc<luc'd 
And  sows  of  suckuig  }iigs  iire  chowi'd." 

Ilttdihrujij  Pt.  II.  aiut4>  3. 
1674.- 

*'  Transform 'd  to  a  Frenchman  by  mv  art  ; 

He  stole  your  chxik,  and  pick^l  your 
pocket, 

ChoWB'd  and  caldes'd  ye  like  a  block- 
head." Jbid. 

1754.—  "  900  chiauz :  they  Ciirriwi  in  their 
hand  a  baton  with  a  double  silver  crook  on 
the  end  of  it ;  .  .  .  these  frequently  chanted 
moral  sentences  and  encomiums  on  the 
Shah,  occasionally  i)rfx:laiming  also  his 
victories  as  he  iKissofl  along."— i/«i*>rt/v, 
i.  170. 

1762.— *'I»  27*  d'AoiH  1762  nous  enten- 
dtmes  un  coup  de  uinon  du  chateau  de 
K&hira,  c'<5toit  signo  iiu'un  TqjauB  (courier) 
<?toit  arriv^  de  la  grande  caravnno." — 
y!fbnliry  Voyog^^  i.  171. 

1826. — *'  We  started  at  break  of  day  from 
the  northern  suburb  of  Isitahan,  led  by  the 
chaoOflheB  of  the  pilgrimage.  .  .  ." — Hnjjl 
Babuy  ed.  1835,  p.  6. 

CHOW-CHOW,  s.  A  coininon  ap- 
])1ication  of  the  iV//caw-Engli.sli  term  in 
Oh  ilia  is  to  mixed  preserves ;  but,  as 


the  cjuotatiou  shows,  it  has  many  uses  ; 
the  idea  of  inixtun>  seems  to  prevail. 
It  is  the  name  given  to  a  book  by 
Visi^'ountess  Falkland,  whose  1uisl)and 
was  Governor  of  Boiiiltay.  There  it 
seems  to  mean  *a  medley  of  trifles.' 
Chow  is  ill  '])ij^(m'  applied  to  food 
<»f  any  kind.  [^*Fnmi  the  erroneous 
impre.ssion  that  dogs  form  one  of  the 
priiK'ifml  items  of  a  Chinaman's  diet 
tlie  common  varietv  lias  Ik^ii  dub1>ea 
the  'chow  dog'"  (fc///,  Things  (Viiwae, 
1».  179).]  We  tind  the  word  chow- 
:  chow  in  Blumeiitritt's  Vot'ahular  of 
Manilla  terms :  "  Chau-chaUy  a  Tagal 
disli  s<j  railed." 

18r>S.— **The  woni  chow-choW  is  sug- 
gestive, es]>eciallv  to  the  Indian  reader,  of 
a  mixture  of  things,  'good,  bad,  and  in- 
different,' of  8wect  little  oninges  and  bits 
of  iNimlxK)  stick,  slices  of  sugar-cane  and 
rinds  of  unripe  fruit,  all  concocted  together, 
and  made  ui^on  the  whole  into  a  very 
tolerable  confection.  .  .  . 

*'  Ijady  Falkland,  by  her  happy  selection 
of  a  name,  to  a  certain  extent  deprecates 
and  rlisarms  criticism.  Wo  cannot  complain 
that  her  work  is  without  plan,  unconnected, 
and  sometimes  tnishy,  for  these  are  exactly 
the  conditions  im[>licd  in  the  word  dlOW- 
dhow."— Bom Imtf  i^mirterhf  Renev,  January, 
p.  100. 

1882.— •*  The  variety  of  uses  to  which  the 
comiKxuid  won!  *chOW-chOW*  is  put  is 
almost  eudless.  ...  A  *  Nt).  1  rhoW'Chow* 
thing  signifies  utterly  worthless,  but  when 
applied  to  a  breakfast  or  dinner  it  means 
'  unexceptionably  gixxi.'  A  '  fAmr-rAaw ' 
cargo  is  an  assorted  uirgo  ;  a  'general  shop ' 
is  a  *  chote-choir  *  shop  .  .  .  one  (fact<»ry)  was 
called  the  * chutr^hotr^'  fnmi  its  being  in- 
habited by  divers  Parsoes,  Moormen,  or 
other    natives    of     Indui." — The    Fam 


p.  63. 
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CHOWDBY,  s.    II.    rhaudhariy  lit. 
*a  hold«*r  of  four';  tlie  exydanation  of 
which  is  olxsc'ure  :  [ralhor  Skt.  vhakra- 
(Ihaririy  *the  l>ear«*r  of  tli»'  discus  as  an 
ensign  of  autli(>rity '].    The  usual  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  to  the  luradman 
of    a    craft    in    a     town,    and    more 
;  jmrticularly    to    the    j)erson    who    is 
I  selected  bv  (lovernment  as  the  iigent 
I  through  wliom  sui)plies,  workmen,  &c., 
■  are     supplied     for    public     purjKwes. 
]  [Thus  tlie  ChaudJtart  of  carters  provides 
i  carriage,    the    Chaudharl    of     Kahars 
be-iirers,    and    so    on.]     Formerly,   in 
]>laces,  to  tbe   headman  of  a  village ; 
to  certain  holders  of  lands  ;    and  in 
(^ittack    it   wa.s,   under    native    rule, 
ap])lied  U)  a  di.strict  Revenue  officer. 
In  a  piijier  of  *  Explanatioits  of  T<a\ssai' 


CHOWK. 

furnished  to  the  Com 
William  by  Warren  E 
Resident  at  Morodbash 
droes  are  defiued  aa  L 
the  next  rank  to  Zeti 
Loag,  p.  176.)  [Coi 
KA8TEB.]  It  is  also 
title  given  bj  serrantfl  t 
number,  usually,  we  belie 
[see  HOLLT],  or  rardem 
to  the  cook  and  tatlor,ja' 
MmAII,  mehtar  to  the  swei 
the  bearer. 

0.  1300.— ■• .  .  .  The  peop 
to  such  a  ntatfl  of  obedieDca  t 
officer  would  striog  twenty  . 
together  bv  the  neck,  >tid  e 
by  blows.  ■■-if^-itf(-S«  Bar. 


the  capital  (Delhi)  an  dividec 
ocb  of  which  has  a  Jkuth 
Sheikh  or  chief  man  of  the 
Balxaa,  iii.  388. 

{1772.— "Chovdnlu,  lani 
Deit  rank  to  Zemeendan."— 
Bntgal,  OIms.  s.r.] 

1788.—"  Chowdiy.  —  A 

Farmer.  Properly  ha  i»  ab 
dar  in  rank  ;  nut,  according 
custom  of  Bengal,  he  is  deec 
the  Zemindar.  Most  coniini 
principal  purreyur  of  the  m 
oroamps.— /nalmn  VocaJ/vla 

CHOWK,  3.     H.  cfuii 

place  or  n'ide  street  in  I 
&  city  where  the  markel 
for  eiample,  tlie  Chdm 
Delhi].  It  seenia  to  b 
Persian,  and  there  is  an 
Suh,  which,  it  ia  just 
have  been  borrowed  and , 
the  present  word.  The  i 
diouk  seems  to  lie  "  foui 


fax,  and  the  QvaUro  Canto 
In  the  latter  city  then 
place  called  Piazza  Ball 
the  16th  century  a  cl 
Seggtbaltamlh,  or  as  Am. 
Stil-Balhara. 

[1833.-"Tha  Chandy  Cl 
...  is  perhajja  tbe  hruadei 
oity  in  the  East."-.St.Hiin 
/«,/,-«,  i.  49.] 

CHOWNEE,  fl.    The 

name,  at  least  in  the  Beiif; 
foran  Anglo-Indian  cani 
It  Ls  H.  chhaonl,  'a  tl 
<hhdonilt  cklmn't,  v.  Ho  tl 


-Tal,    A-nJ,    (Cakultn 


LU8t    ol    the    1iest    Euro)iean 
nd  ;  GhauTanifl. 


gbMB 

Wboraas  a  mbbory  ans  onu- 
Tueeday  night,  the  firat  in^tjULt, 
WTingliy  Road."— fiprrf.  r>4. 
r<n-  Primtt  flair.  A  Iient,  ciii- 
jw  built  garden  house,  [iIbil-uiuII/ 
.  ChOUliiuT,  and  from  its  ciili- 

Fort  Wiiruim,  peculiarly  well 
for  an  officer;  it  would  likewise 
oms  provision  for  a  native  lady. 

The  price  is  l.WO  sicca  rui-ew." 
i41. 
Choniinsbee,   an  entire  villano 

nuu  for  a  considerable  length 
jles  with  it.  and  altogether  funiw 


loi 


mights' 


and  plnin 
ini.>,  1.231. 


Jilphi 

He  wished  all  Cheltenham,  al 
ie«,  all  Calcutta,  could  see  him 
ition,  waving  his  hand  to  such  a 
i  in  company  with  such  a  famoiw 
wdon  Crawley,  of  the  Uuartls."— 
r,  ed.  18«7,  i.  237. 

BY,s 

: CHOULTET. 

cAafiionr,  cluiiitiri;  from  f>kt, 
:hdmara.  The  bltshy  tailof  llie 
'ak  (q.v.),  often  set  in  a  costly 

handle  to  use  as  a  f1y-flRpi>ei', 
form  it  was  one  of  the  iii- 
tncient  Asiatic  royalty.     Tbe 

also  often  attached  to  the 
>pings  of  native  warriorK ; 
formed  from  remote  tiitici 
lard  of  nations  and  nrunad 
Ifeiitral  Aaiii.  The  Yak-Uils 
r  uses  are  mentioned  by 
nd  by  Cosniag  (see  undvr 
■lliisioiis  to  the  r-karnnra,  tvn 
Myalty,  are  frequent  in  Skt. 
i  inM^riptinns,  e.g.  in  the  Viwt 

(see  transl.  I>y  Dr.  Mill  in 
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J.  Am,  Soc,  Beng,  i.  342 ;  the  Amarakoihaj 
ii.  7,  31,  &c.).  llie  common  Anglo- 
Indian  expreflsion  in  the  18th  centun' 
appears  to  have  lieen  **Cow-tftilB 
(|.v.).  And  hence  Bogle  in  his 
Journal,  as  published  by  Mr.  Markham, 
calls  Yaks  by  the  aWird  name  of 
^cow-tailed  cowsj"  though  "liorse- 
tailed  cows"  would  have  been  more 
germane  ! 

c.  A.D.  250. — **  Bowr  de  yii^Ti  dvo,  Upofu- 
icovT  re  Kal  6Wo\n  dyplom  deci^cuT*  ^k  tovtwv 
y€  tQp  fiwav  jceU  rdt  fiwoad^s  TocoOrrcu,  Kal 
rb  fAip  ffQfia  wa/ifjiiXai'ts  eurcr  cld€'  rdt  5i 
ei^t  txovci  Xcvicdt  lax^f*^-** — Aelian,  tie 
AtU.  An,  zv.  14. 

A.D.  634-5. — ** .  .  .  with  his  armieii  which 
were  darkened  by  the  spotless  chAnuuras 
that  were  waved  over  them."— ^/Ao/«  Jn- 
teription, 

0.  940. — "They  export  from  this  country 
the  hair  named  dl-zamar  (or  al-chamar)  of 
which  those  fly-flaps  are  made,  with  handles 
of  silver  or  ivory,  which  attendants  hold  over 
the  heads  of  kings  when  giving  audience." — 
M<ufQd\  i.  385.  The  expressions  of  Maf'Odl 
are  aptly  illustrated  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Persepolitan  sculptures.  (See  also  Marco 
PoiOf  bk.  iii.  ch.  18 ;  Nie.  Contt\  p.  14,  in 
India  in  the  X  Vth  Century), 

1623. — "For  adornment  of  their  horses 
they  carried,  hung  to  the  cantles  of  their 
saddles,  great  tufts  of  a  certain  white  hair, 
long  and  tine,  which  they  told  me  were  the 
tails  of  certain  wild  oxen  found  in  India."— 
P,  delta  ValU,  ii.  662 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  260]. 

1809. — "He  also  urosonted  me  in  trays, 
which  were  as  usual  laid  at  my  feet,  two 
beautiful  chowries."— Lort/  VaUntiUf  i.  428. 

1810. — "Near  Brahma  are  Indra  and 
Indrance  on  thoir  elephant,  and  below  in  a 
female  flgure  holding  a  rhamara  or  dlOW- 

k" — Maria  Oraham^  56. 


1827. — "  A  black  female  slave,  richly 
dressed,  stood  behind  him  with  a  chowry, 
or  cow's  tail,  having  a  silver  handle,  which 
she  used  to  keep  ofiF  the  flies." — Sir  IT.  Scott, 
The  Surf/eon's  Dautjhtcr^  ch.  x. 

OHOWBYBUEDAE,  s.  Tb. 
servant  who  carries  the  Ohowry.  H. 
P.  chauhri'barddr. 

1774.— "The  Deb-Rajah  on  horseback 
...  a  chowra-bordar  on  each  side  of  him." 
^Boglc,  in  Atarkhamt  Tibet,  24. 

[1838. — "  .  .  .  the  old  king  was  sitting  in 
the  garden  with  a  chowTvlMUlar  waving  the 
flies  from  him." — Mist  Earn,  rn  the  Country, 
i.  138.] 

CHOWT,  CHOUT,  s.  Mahr.  chauth, 
*one  fourth  part.*  Tlie  blackmail 
levied  by  the  Mahratt&s  from  the 
provincial  governors  as  a)n4>en.sation 


for  leaving  their  districts  in  immunit 
from  plunder.  The  term  is  also  ai 
plied  to  some  other  exactions  of  lili 
ratio  (see  WiUon), 

[1559. — Mr.  White  way  refers  to  Coh 
(Dec.  VII.  bh.  6,  ch.  6),  where  this  word 
used  in  reference  to  payments  made  in  152 
in  the  time  of  D.  C!onstantine  de  Braganc 
and  in  papers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1/1 
century  tne  King  of  the  ClumtMW  is  fr 
quently  mentioned.] 

1644. — "This  King  holds  in  our  lands  < 
Daman  a  certain  payment  which  they  cs 
Choato,  which  was  ^laid  him  long  befoi 
they  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and  i 
after  they  came  under  our  power  the  pa; 
ment  continued  to  be  made,  and  about  tne 
exactions  and  payments  there  have  ris< 
great  disputes  and  contentions  on  one  sit 
and  another." — Bocarro  (MS.). 

1674. — "  Messengers  were  sent  to  Basse 
demanding  the  chout  of  all  the  Portugue 
territory  in  these  })arts.  The  chaui  mea 
the  fourth  port  of  the  revenue,  and  this 
the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  the  claim 
— Ormet  Fragments,  p.  45. 

1763-78.— "They  (the  English)  were  .  . 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  lettc 
now  received  from  Balajeruw  and  his  agei 
to  themselves,  and  in  stronger  terms  to  tl 
Nabob,  a  peremptory  demand  of  the  Choi 
or  tribute  due  to  the  King  of  the  Moratto 
from  the  Nabobship  of  Arcot." — Orm 
ii.  228-9. 

1803.— "The  Peshwnh  .  .  .  cannot  ha' 
a  right  to  two  chontM,  any  more  thi 
to  two  revenues  from  any  village  in  tl 
same  year." — WelUnyton  hetp,  (ed.  188) 
ii.  175. 

1858.—" .  .  .  They  (the  Mnhrattas)  we 
accustomed  to  demand  of  the  provinces  th< 
threatened  with  devastation  a  certain  porti< 
of  the  public  revenue,  generally  the  four 
part ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  tl 
chout,  became  the  recognized  Mahrat 
tribute,  the  ]>rice  of  the  absence  of  the 
}ilundering  hordes." — Whitney,  Oriental  at 
Linij.  Studies,  ii.  20-21. 

CHOYA,  CHAYA,  CHEY,  s. 

root,  [generally  known  as  chayrool 
(Hedyotin  nwhelUtta,  Lam.,  OldaiUxnd' 
iimh.j  L.)  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Cinchm 
aceaey  affording  a  red  dye,  sometimi 
cAlled    '  India   Madder,'  [*  Dye    Kooi 

*  Raniesliwaram  RootH;  from  Tai: 
shffyarer^     Malayal.     chdyaver    {chdy 

*  colour,'  vfv^  *root').  It  is  exports 
fn^ni  S.  India,  and  w.is  so  also  at  oi 
time  from  Ceylon.  There  is  a  figii: 
of  the  plant  in  Let  free  Edif.  xiv.  164. 

c.  1566.— "Also  from  S,  Tome  they  laj 
groat  store  of  red  yarne,  of  bombast  di< 
with  a  rooto  which  they  call  gala,  as  afor 
sayH.  which  colour  will  never  out." — Ca«s 
Frederile,  in  ffal-f,  [ii.  3.'J4], 
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1583. — '*Ne  vien  anchora  di  detta  saia  da 
un  altro  luogo  detto  Petopoli,  e  se  ne  tingono 
parimente  in  S.  Thomfe."— ^a^*,  f.  107. 

1672. — "Here  groweth  very  good  Zaye." 
— BalcUieuSf  Ceylon. 

[1679. — "  ...  if  they  wpuld  provide 
mustors  of  Chae  and  'V\liite  goods.  ..." 
— Memoriall  of  S,  Master,  in  Ktstna  Man,, 
p.  131.] 

1726. — "Saya  (a  dye-root  that  is  used  on 
the  Cocut  for  painting  chintzes)." —  VaJentijn, 
CIu>r.  45. 

1727.— "The  Islands  of  Din  (near  Masu- 
lipatam)  produce  the  famous  Uye  called 
Saaii.  It  is  a  Shrub  growinjg  in  Grounds 
that  are  overflown  with  the  spring  tides." 
— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  370 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  374]. 

1860. — "The  other  productions  that  con- 
stituted the  exports  of  the  Island  were 
sapan-wood  to  rersia ;  and  dioya-roots,  a 
suDstitute  for  Madder,  collected  at  Manaar 
.  .  .  for  transmission  to  Surat." — Tennenl't 
Ceylon,  ii.  64-55.  See  also  Chitty's  Ceylon 
GazeUeer  (1834),  p.  40. 

CHTJOKABOO,  s.  English  soldier's 
lingo  for  Cliokra  (q.v.) 

CHUCKEB.  From  H.  dwkar, 
chakkar,  chakrdy  Skt.  chaJcrd,  *  a  wheel 
or  circle.* 

(a.)  8.  A  quoit  for  playing  the 
English  game ;  but  more  properly 
the  sharp  quoit  or  discus  which  con- 
stituted an  ancient  Hindu  missile 
weapon,  and  is,  or  was  till  recently, 
carried  by  the  Sikh  fanatics  called 
Akdli  (see  AEULLEE),  generally  en- 
circling their  peaked  turbans.  The 
thing  is  described  by  Tavernier  (E.  T. 
ii.  41  ;  [ed.  Ball,  i,  82])  as  carried  by 
a  company  of  Mahommedan  Fakirs 
whom  he  met  at  Sherpur  in  Guzerat. 
See  also  Lt.-Col,  T,  Lewin,  A  Fly,  &c., 
p.  47  :  [Egerton,  Handbook,  PI.  16,  No. 
64]. 

1516.— "In  the  Kingdom  of  Dely  .  .  . 
they  have  some  steel  wheels  which  they  call 
€hacarani,  two  finders  broad,  sharp  outside 
like  knives,  and  without  edge  inside ;  and 
the  surface  of  these  is  the  size  of  a  small 
plate.  And  they  carry  seven  or  eight  of 
these  each,  put  on  the  left  arm ;  and  they 
take  one  and  put  it  on  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  make  it  spin  round  many 
times,  and  so  they  hurl  it  at  their  enemies. ' 
^Barbosa,  100-101. 

1630. — "In  her  right  hand  shee  bare  a 
chuckerey,  which  is  an  instrument  of  a 
round  forme,  and  sharp-edged  in  the  super- 
ficies thereof  .  .  .  and  slung  off,  in  the 
quickness  of  his  motion,  it  is  able  to  doliuer 
or  conuey  death  to  a  farre  remote  enemy." 
— Lord,  Disc,  of  the  Banian  Religion,  12. 


(b)  V.  and  s.  To  lunge  a  horse.  H. 
ckakamd  or  chakar  kamd.  Also  'the 
lunge.' 

1829. — "It  was  truly  tantalizing  to  see 
those  fellows  chtlckerin^  their  horses,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our 
post." — John  Shipp,  i.  153. 

[(c.)  In  Polo,  a  *  period.' 

[1900. — "Two  bouts  were  played  to-day 

...  In  the  opening  chlikker  Capt.   

carried  the  ban  in,  -^Ooerland  Maily  Aug. 
13.] 

CHUOKEEBUTTY,  n.p.  This 
vulgarized  Bengal  Brahman  name  is, 
as  Wilson  points  out,  a  corruption  of 
chakravartti,  the  title  assumed  by  the 
most  exalted  ancient  Hindu  sove- 
reigns, an  universal  Emperor,  whose 
chariot-wheels  rolled  over  all  (so  it  is 
explained  by  some). 

c.  400.— "  Then  the  Bikshuni  Uthala  began 
to  think  thus  with  herself,  'To-day  the 
King,  ministers,  and  people  are  all  going 
to  meet  Buddha  .  .  .  but  I — a  woman — how 
can  I  contrive  to  get  the  first  si^ht  of  him  ? ' 
Buddha  immediately,  by  his  divine  ix)wer, 
changed  her  into  a  holy  Chakravartti 
Raja." — Travels  of  Fah-hian,  tr.  by  BeaU, 
p.  63. 

c.  460. — "  On  a  certain  day  (Asoka), 
having  .  .  .  ascertained  that  the  super- 
naturally  ffifted  .  .  .  N^[ga  King,  whoso 
age  extended  to  a  Kappo,  had  seen  the  four 
Buddhas  ...  he  thus  addressed  him :  '  Be- 
loved, exhibit  to  me  the  person  of  the 
omniscient  being  of  infinite  wisdom,  the 
Chakkawatti  of  the  doctrine.'"— rA<  Maha- 
wanso,  p.  27. 

1856. — "The  importance  attached  to  the 
possession  of  a  white  elephant  is  traceable 
to  the  Buddhist  system.  A  white  elephant 
of  certain  wonderful  endowments  is  one  of 
the  seven  precious  things,  the  possession  of 
which  marks  the  Maha  Chakravartti  Raja 
,  ,  ,  the  holy  and  universal  sovereign,  a 
character  which  appears  once  in  a  cycle." — 
Mimon  to  the  Court  of  Ava  (Major's  Phayre's), 
1858,  p.  154. 

GHUCELAH,  s.  H.  chakld,  [Skt. 
chnkra,  *a  wheel'].  A  territorial  sub- 
division under  the  Mahommedan 
fovernment^  thus  defined  by  Warren 
lastings,  in  the  paper  quoted  under 
CHOWDBY : 

1759. — "The  jurisdiction  of  a  Phojdar 
(see  F0X7JBAB),  who  receives  the  rents  from 
the  Zemindars,  and  accounts  for  them  with 
the  Government." 

1760. — "In  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Naw^b  Meer  Mohummud  C^im  Kh^n,  on 
the  27th  Sept.  1760,  it  was  agreed  that  .  .  . 
the  English  army  should  be  ready  to  assist 
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him  in  the  m&na^oiuent  of  all  aflairH,  and 
that  the  lands  of  the  ohuklahM  (diiitrict«<) 
■of  Bard  wan,  Midnu)x)ro  and  Ohittiigong, 
•hould  be  assigned  for  all  the  chaivoH  uf  the 
<XMnpanj  and  the  army.  .  .  ." — liarington* 
Anatjftuof  the  Lttws  and  RnjulatwHSy  vol.  i. 
<}alcutta,  1805-1809,  i>.  6. 

OHUOKLEB,  s.  Tain,  and  Mnlaval. 
jhdkkiliy  the  name  of  a  very  ^ow 
■caste,  meni1>crs  of  wliidi  an*  tan- 
ners or  cobblers,  like  the  (%tm(Ir» 
(see  CUUMAB)  of  U])per  India.  Ihit 
whilst  the  latter  are  n»puted  t<j  1k»  a 
Tery  dark  caste,  the  (bucklers  art*  fair 
(see  Elliotts  Gloat,  by  Bmmes,  i.  71,  and 
CaldweWi  Oram,  574).  [On  tlie  other 
hand  the  Madras  Glow.  (r.v.)  says  that 
.as  a  rule  they  are  of  **a  dark  black 
hae.'n  Colloquially  in  S.  India 
Chuckler  is  used  Jor  a  native  hiIkx!- 
maker. 

c.  1580.— '*  All  the  Gentoos  {(Jnitioi)  of 
thoM  parts,  especially  those  of  fiisnogu, 
have  many  castM,  which  take  proceJonce 
one  of  another.     The  lowest  are  the  Cha- 

SniTllia,  who  make  shoos,  and  eat  all  un- 
ean  flesh.  .  .  ."^Primor  e  IlonrOf  &o.,  f.  95. 

1759. — ^'Shackelayi  are  sboemnkors,  and 
held  in  the  same  despicable  light  on  tho 
Coromandel  Coast  as  the  Kiaddes  nnd  I*ul- 
lics  on  the  Malabar." — /ivtf,  26. 

c.  1790. — "  Aussi  n'cst-co  (^ue  lo  T6\n\i  do  • 
la  clas8e  m^pri.s<^e  des  ]->arria.s ;   sjivoir  les  : 
tsohakelis  ou  cordonnieni  ut  Iom  t*-nians  on  ! 
foesoyeurs,  t^ui  s'occupont  <le  reuterrenioiit 
et    la    combustion    des    morts." — IIa(tfner, 
ii.  60. 

[1844. — ".  .  .  the  chockly,  who  iwrforms 
•the  degrading  duty  of  executioner.  .  .  ." — 
Society f  MaiuttrSf  <l'C.,  of  ludia^  ii.  *2S2.] 

1869. — "The  Komaiis  or  mercantile  ca.stc  : 
of  Madras  by  long  established  custom,  are  ! 
retjuired  to  send  an  offering  of  l>eto]  to  the  ' 
<diaelclen,  or  shoemakers,  before  contruct- 
■ing  their    marriages." — Sir    W.   EUiotj    m 
J.  EtKn.  Soc.,  N.  §.  vol.  i.  10*2. 

OHXJOKMXJGE,    s.      H.    chahnak. 

*  Flint  and  steel.'  One  of  the  titles  ' 
<;onf erred  on  Haidar  'Ali  before  lie  ' 
rose  to  ix>wer  was  'Chakmak  Javg^ 

*  Firelock  of  War '  ?  See  H.  of  Hydur 
Naik,  112. 

CHTJGKBUM,  s.  An  ancient  coin 
•once  generally  current  in  the  S.  of 
India,  Malayul.  chakram^  Tel.  chak- 
ramu;  from  Skt.  cJiakra  (see  under 
CHUCEEB).  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  was  its  value,  as  the  statements 
are  inconsistent :  nor  do  they  con- 
firm Wilsoui's,  that  it  was  equal  to 
-one-tenth  of  a  pagoda.    [According  to 


the  Mndnis  GtoM.  (s.v.)  it  Ixire  tli 
same  relation  to  the  gold  Pagoda  ihti 
the  Anna  does  to  the  Rupee,  an 
under  it  again  was  the  c()i)])er  Oas] 
which  was  its  sixteenth.!  The  d< 
nomination  survives  in  Travancor 
[where  28 J  go  to  one  ruj)ee.  (Ibid.)] 

1554. — *' Ami  tho  fanoms  of  the  place  ai 
called  chocrdet,  which  are  coins  of  inferi4 
gold;  they  are  worth  12A  or  12i  to  tl 
jMirdiw  of  gold,  reckoning  tno  /mrdao  at  3^ 
rr/ji." — A.  -A'mmt,  Lin'odta  l^rsoa^  36. 

1711. — **Tho  Enemy  will  not  come  to  an 
agreement  unlets  we  consent  to  jiay  90,0( 
(mnckmmi,  which  wo  take  to  Itc  16,6( 
and  odd  jtagodajt."— In  WhttUr^  ii.  165. 

1813. — Milburn,  under  Tanjore,  gives  tl 
chQeknun  as  a  coin  e<]iuil  to  20  Madra 
or  ten  gold  fanams.  20  Madrxn  funan 
would  be  I  of  a  ])agoda. 

[F^mi  the  diflirulty  of  liandlin 
tht'.se  coins,  which  an*  .small  and  munc 
they  are  counted  on  a  chackmi 
iMianl  as  in  the  case  of  tlu*  Fanai 
Ol-v.).] 

CHUDDEB,  s.  H.  thldar,  a  shee 
or  s<[uare  piece  of  cloth  of  any  kind 
the  ample  sheet  commonly  worn  as 
mantle  by  women  in  N.  India.  It  : 
also  a])i)lied  t^)  the  cloths  spread  ovt 
Mahomnutdan  tombs.  li'irlK>sa  (ir)l( 
and  Linschoten  (1598)  have  chaufar 
chautarex^  as  a  kind  of  cotton  ywa 
goofls,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  nt 
the  siime  word,  (.'hoirtars  o<;cur  amon 
l^ngiil  i)ie<:e-g<MKls  in  Milbarny  ii.  22! 

SThe  woifl  is  chautar,  *  anything  wit 
our  threads,*  and  it  occurs  in  tlie  lij 
of  cott<m  cloths  in  the  Am  (i.  94).  1 
ji  letter  of  IfjlO  we  have  ''' Chat'ttar 
are  white  and  well  reouested  "  {Jkniver 
Letters^  i.  75);  ''''Chanters  of  Agra 
(Foster,  Letters,  ii.  45)  ;  Cocks  hi 
"  line  CWjo  or  CJiowfer"  {Diary,  i.  8G) 
and  in  1G15  thev  are  called  "^  Covter 
{Foster,  iv.  51 ).]  ' 

1525.-  •*  Chader  of  CamlMiya."— /.<rii 
hnintia,  56. 

[c.  1610. — "  From  Bengal  comes  auoth< 
sort  of  hanging,  of  tine  linen  ] tainted  aii 
ornamented  with  colours  in  a  very  agreeab 
fashion;  those  they  call  lader." — Pi/rai 
de  Laail,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  222.] 

1614. — "  Pintados,  chints  and  chadom."- 
Pei/ton,  in  Punha»,  i.  5^ JO. 

1673.  — "The  habit  of  those  wate 
nymohs  was  fine  Shudders  of  lawn  en 
broiuercd  on  the  neck,  wrist,  and  skii 
with  a  bonier  of  several  coloured  silks  < 
threads  of  gold."— y/ei-6f/Y,  3rd  ed,  19V, 
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ia33.-"ChnddaT  ...  a  larga  pieoa  of 
cluth  or  aheat,  o(  one  and  ■  half  or  tiro 
breiidtbs,  thrown  oiei  the  h«ad,  *o  aa  to 
cover  the  whola  body.  Men  usually  slMp 
rolled      up     in     it.- -  UerklUi,      Qaaooa-t- 


1878.- 


'Two  0 


who,  on  seeing  us,  arev  their  'chadiun' 
.  .  .  round  their  facoA,  and  ratimd  to  the 
ruHliGr  end  o(  the  boat."~-£t/e  ■'»  At  Mo- 

The  Rampora  Ohtldder  ia  a  kind  of 
shAwl,  of  the  Tibetan  ^hawl-wool,  of 
iinifonn  colour  without  patteni,  made 
□riginally  at  Bauipur  oil  the  Sutlej  ; 
and  of  lat«  veara  largely  imported  into 
England  :  |^(see  tlie  Panjnb  Mono,  on 
Wool,  p.  9).  Curiously  enough  a  ctaini 
to  the  derivation  of  the  title  from 
Kampur,  in  Rohilkhand,  N.W.P.  is 
made  in  the  Imperial  Gazeltter,  1st  ed. 
(s.v.).J 

CHUL!  CHUI^U)!  v.  m  in.pei^- 
tive  ;  'Go  on!  Be  quick.'  H,  chalo ! 
iin)>cr.  of  dMlnd,  to  go,  go  8|)eedilv. 
[Another  common  iise  of  the  word  in 
Anglo-Indian  slang  is — "  It  won't 
dlW,"  '  it  won't  answer,  SHCceed.'] 

t.  1790.— "Jo  montni  de  trfea-bonne  heure 
ilniu  man  [nlanquia. — Ttcltollo  (e'est-ii- 
diro,  Qiarche).  entreat  me)  conlll,  etauxiti' 
tflt  le  voyage  coromen^n."— /fuii/Mtr,  ii.  6. 

[CHTTMAB,  8.  H.  Chomdr,  Skt. 
rharma-lcdra,  'one  who  works  in 
Ic&ther,'  and  thus  anKWuriiig  to  the 
Chnckler  of  S.  India ;  an  important 
caste  found  all  through  N.  India, 
whose  primary  occupation  is  tanning, 
liut  a  large  number  are  agriculturists 
and  day  labourers  of  larious  kinds. 

[U-23.—"  Knini  this  ahominalion,  hoet- 
eating  .  .  .  thoy  [the  BheelH]  rmly  rank 
nbovu  the  Chooman,  or  shoemakers,  who 
feast  on  dead  carca8«.ii,  aod  are  in  Central 
India,  as  elsewhere,  deemed  no  uncleao 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  within 
the  preeinct! 
C«-tml  !„ii;a, 

OHUMFUK,  8.  A  highly  orna- 
mental and  sacred  tree  (Mielulia  fftmui- 
parn,  L.,  also  if.  Bliecdit),  a  kind  of 
magnoliii,  whose  odorous  yellow  blos- 
soms are  much  jiriited  liv  Hindus, 
olfcrtnl  at  shrines,  and  rubbed  on  the 
Imdy  ftt  marriages,  &c.  H.  cliampok, 
Skt.  chnmpaka.  Dniry  strangely  says 
that   the    name    is    "derived    from 


9  ohunXm. 

grows."  Clianvpa  is  not  an  island, 
and  certainly  derives  itA  Sanskrit 
name  from  India,  and  did  n«l  give  it 
name  U>  an  Indian  tree.  The  tree  is 
found  wild  in  the  Himalaya  from 
Nepal,  eastward  ;  also  in  Pegu  auil 
Teuasserim,  and  along  the  Qhauts  t'l 
Travancore.  The  use  of  the  terui 
duimpaka  extends  t«  the  Philippine 
Islands.  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  it  is 
highly  prized  by  Malay  women,  wlio- 
put  it  in  their  hair.] 

1623.—"  Among  others  they  showed  me  a 
lily,  but  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  nith 


1786.— "The  walks  an  scented  wit 
bloesoms  of  the  <'hinnpf1'  and  nagiaar,  ua 
the  plantations  of  pepper  and  coffee  nr 
equally  now  and  pleasing.  "—Sir  W.  Jun--; 
inJfr»i.,&c.,  ii.  81. 

1810.- "Some  of  these  (birds)  build  i 
the  swcet^cented  I'llBinps^  and  th 
mango."— J/oriVi  (/tbAuih,  23. 

I6I».- 
"  The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream  ; 
And  the  ohnmnk'l  odouis  tail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  drenm." 

Skfll',1,  Lisa  to  ax  I»dian  A  ir. 


"  Some  elitunpak  flowers  proclaim 

Mrdiriu,  .SJtfcMiR  Bindoottaii,  73. 

CHUH^AjI,  s.  Prepareil  lime  ;  nlso- 
specially  nsed  for  fine  iwlished  plasif  r. 
Forms  "of  this  wora  occur  both  in 
Dravidian  languages  and  Hind.  In 
the  latter  chSnd  is  from  Skt.  chSrna, 
'powder';  in  the  former  it  is  aome- 
'  '  1  whether  the  word  i,*, 
ild  derivative  from  the 


1510.— "And  thoy  also  eat  with  the  said 
leaves  (lietel)  a  certain  lime  modo  from 
oyster  shollfl,  which  they  call  donuna."— 
Vanhmia,  U4. 

1563.—" .  .  .  flO  that  all  the  names  yon 
meet  with  that  are  not  Portuguese  nre 
Malabar :  SDch  as  trtif  (betel),  chnna, 
which  is  lime.  .  .  ."—Garcia,  f.  37^. 

c.  1610.—".  .  .  I'm  porte  boo  ^ventail, 
I'autre  la  bocte  d 'argent  ploino  de  betel, 
I'autro  une  boete  ou  il  y  a  du  chnuan,  qui 
est  do  la  chaui."— /"yrord  de  Land,  ii. 
84  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii,  135]. 
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1614. — **  Iluvinff  burnt  the  ((rcut  idul  intti 
<<lifiwli  he  mixed  the  {lowdcred  lime  with 
/id»  leavers  and  travo  it  tu  the  KigiiQUi  that 
they  miffht  cat  the  objeotif  of  their  wtir- 
ithiji."-  FiriiJittt,  (iuot<Ml  l»y  Qtnttrfmirf, 
Nvt,  ft  KxL,  xiv.  5l6. 

1673.— '*  The  Xjitivo:*  chow  it  (Betel)  ^-ith 


[1785.— "ChniiAr,  called  by  the  natives 
Chundalghur.  .  .  ,"—ForU»,  Or,  JI^m.  2w\ 
ed.  ii.  4^.] 

CM U PATTY,  s.     H.  cha^Hitl,  an  uii- 
,  leavemfl  caki^  <»f  bread  (geiienilly  of 


-.,         ,, .        .     ,  .     ,^«7  »;  t"^'**l '  ;'?}^  ,  c(«irse  wlieateii  luwil),  mtted  flat  with 

Glliiiam(Ldme  of  calcined  OvHter  ShellH).  -   *    i      i       i         i  i  .u  ^ „  .^.;^/ii^  . 

/Vver  40  i  ^"^  nana,  ana  Iwkea  njK«i  a  (^'iddle  ; 

i687.--Thnt  5it<,reH  of  Brick,  i^m/ tjie  usual  fonii  of  nativi-  bmui,  w^^ 
HtontH,  ;ind  Chenam  )«  in  reudinew  to  tlu*  stapk*  fcK><l  of  I  pjMfr  India,  (bt-e 
make  up  luiy  }>retu:h."—  Mmfnis  Conffffo- 
tiuHJif  in  M'fierlt^rj  i.  ItJ^. 

1689.— **Chinaill  is  Lime  made  of  OK.kle- 
nhellji,  (ir  Limo-Htone;  and  Pawn  m  tlie 
IjCaf  of  a  Tree."  -OriHijttui,  123. 

1750-HO.— **Tlie  t1(N)ring  U  jrenerally  t<»m- 
jK«ed  <if  (I  kind  of  loam  or  Htucco,  culled 
fthwtiam  Itvin^  a  lime  inA<leof  burnt  shells." 
— (/r»w.  i.  .VJ. 

176:i.  'Mn  the  rhariUh  of  Silet  fur  the 
fipacc  of  five  years  .  .  .  my  phonwlar  and 
tne  Coni|>»ny's  ^omastah  shall '  jointly  i>re- 
]4ire  wlmti^Tn ,  of  which  each  shall  detniy 
all  exitcnses,  and  half  the  chunam  so  mndo 


HOPPEB). 

Irtir*.  — hirnon  Terry  well  descril»e«  the 
thing,  but  namofl  it  not :  *'  The  ordimiry  noil 
of  ]>eople  oat  bread  made  of  a  coane  grain, 
but  Ituth  toothsome  and  wholei*ome  am) 
hearty.  They  make  it  up  in  brood  cakes, 
thick  like  our  oaten  cakes  ;  and  then  Iwke  it 
uiM>n  small  nmnd  iron  hearths  which  they 
airry  with  them."— In  Purc/ms,  ii.  14t>8. 

1810.  - "  ChOW-pattiM,  or  liannocks."— 
}Vi//iininH»i,   r.  M.  ii.  348. 

18,')7.— **Knim  nlla^re  t<»  villafre  bnnight 
by  one  messon^^er  and  sent  forwajpti  l»y 
another  iMUHsed  a  mysterious  token   in   the 


X  ,1-  Q.  iii.  :kir».j 

CHUNAM.  TO.  V.  To  s«-t  in  mor-  ,  T\nir*i  is  a  tradition  of  a  noble  and 
tar:  or,  UK^rt-  t'nMpu-ntly.to  plaster ovrr  gjiHant  (Jovernor-Cit-noral  who,  when 
with  cbun.iMi.  foniiK'lled  to  rough  it  for  a  day  or  two, 

1687.---.  .  .  to  jret  what  prcat  jars  !.c  '■  acknowledgi-d  that  *n7imwvi**»><  and 
can,  to  put  wheat  in,  and  chenam  them  ui>.  1  inasaiilMtsi*  wore  not  surh  Iwid  diet," 
ami  8ct  tlani  rcMind  the  fnrt  curtain."     In     meaning  CllUpattieS  and  MuSSalla. 


117,^. /'r.  i.  KiS. 

1809.—  *'.  .  .  hanni:  one  .  .  .  nK»m  .  .  . 
l»eautifully  chunammed."-  A*/.  Wif'ntUi,  i. 
:j86. 


I 


15otli  noun  an<l  verb  are  UM^d  also  in 
tlie  Anglo-Cbinese  settlements. 


CHUPKUN,  s.  II.  rhaphtn.  The 
long  froek  (or  cassock)  which  is  the 
usual  dress  in  Upper  In<lia  (»f  nearly 
I  all  male  natives  who  are  not  actual 
lain  Hirers  or  indigent  nerMUis.  The 
I  word  is  ]>rol«ibly  of  Tm-ki  or  Mongol 
CHUNABGUBH,  n.i».  A  famou.s  '  ,,rigin,  an<l  is  perhaps  identical  witli 
rock-fort  on  the  (ianges,  alwjve  IJenares,  ■  l]^^.  rJud'ninu  nf  the  Ahi  (i.  IK)),  a  word 
and  on  the  right  bank.  Tln'  nann-  is  '  j;till  used  in  Turkistan.  [Vamberv, 
U'lieved  to  b«*  a  corr.  of  ('littmmt-tjiii^  \  [Shtrhcs^  121  stqtf.)  <lescribes  both  the 
'FcHjt  Hill,'  a  name  jirobably  given  Trhapan  (»r  upper  coat  an<l  the 
from  the  actual  reseuiblanre  of  the  i  Tcht-hinen  or  gown.]  Henre  IV^imes's 
rock,  seen  in  lonpiludinal  protile,  to  a  connection  of  thdjiknn  with  the  idea 
human  foot.  [TIumv  is  a  LmwiI  legend  (,f  r/i<//?  as  meaning  compressing  or 
thc'it  it  represents  the  f<Mit  of  Vishnu,  clinging  [Platts  cJtajxtkuff,  *to  be 
A  nativ<*  folk  etyuiology  makes  it  pressed'],  "a  tightly-fitting  coat  or 
a    corr.    of    Chantidhjurh^    fnnn    sonu-    ^-jissock,     is  a   little   fanciful.     (Comp, 


lepen<lary  connection  with  the  Bhangi  ,  (imu\.  i.  212  seq.)  Still  this  idea  may 
trilKj  (MM'  CHANDAUL).  (See  Crco/.'-,  Ikiv^.  shaped  the  corru]»t ion  of  a  foreign 
Triln's  oiul  Ot.<^'x,  i.  2n3.)]  word. 

[17»;S._'- Sensible  of  the  va-»t  iniiH)rtancc  '  1883.— "Ho  was,  1  was  going  to  say,  in 
of  the  f.irt  of  Chtinar  to  Sujah  al  Dowlah  his  shirt -sleeves,  only  1  am  not  sure  that  he 
.  .  .  we  have  directed  iUA.  Ijiirker  to  rein-  |  wore  a  shirt  in  those  days— I  think  he  had  a 
fnrce  the  garrison.  .  .  ."-  Lfthr  to  Court  of  chuplnin,  or  native  under-garment."— C. 
Jtirfitors.  m  \Wf/.tf,  Ai>p.  78.  *    j  Raihs,  in  L.  of  lA.  Lairmwe,  i.  50. 
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CHIJPBA,  11. p.  Chnprd,  [or  perliaps 
rather  (Jhhaprd,  *a  collection  of  straw 
huts,'  (see  CHOPPER),]  a  town  and 
head-quarter  station  of  the  District 
Saran  in  Bahar,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ganges. 

1665.— "The  Holl&nd  Company  have  a 
House  there  (at  Patna)  by  reason  of  their 
trade  in  Salt  Peter,  which  they  refine  at  a 
great  Town  called  Choupar  ...  10  leagues 
above  F&tn&/'—Tavemier,  E.  T.  ii.  53 ;  Ted. 
Bali,  i.  122]. 

1726.— "SJoppera  {Chujira)r—Valent!jn, 
•Chorom.,  &c.,  147. 

GHUPEASSY,  s.  H.  cJmprdsi,  the 
bearer  of  a  chaprds,  i.e,  a  l>adge-plate 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  office 
to  which  the  l^earer  is  attached.  The 
4'luiprdM  is  an  office-messenger,  or 
lienchman,  bearing  such  a  badge  on 
i\  cloth  or  leather  l)elt.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In 
Madras  Peon  is  the  usual  term  ;  in 
Bombay  Pattsrwalla,  (H.  pcUtivjdld), 
or  "  man  of  the  belt."  The  etymology 
of  chaprds  is  obscure ;  [the  popular 
4iccount  is  that  it  is  a  corr.  of  P.  chap-o- 
rdstf  *  left  and  right ']  ;  but  see  Bearrus 
(Camp.  Gram.  i.  212),  who  gives  buckle 
as  the  original  meaning. 

1865. — **  I  remember  the  days  when  every 
servant  in  my  house  was  a  chuprasaee,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Khansaumaun  and  a 
Portuguese  Ayah." — 77t<  J)<urk  Bungafowy 
1).  389. 

c.  1866.— 

■"  The  big  Sahib's  tent  has  gone  from  under 

the  Peepul  tree, 
With  his  horde  of  hungry  chuprasseeB, 

and  oily  sons  of  the  quill — 
1  paid  them  the  bribe  they  wanted,  and 

Sheitan  will  settle  the  bill." 

Sir  A .  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pimlaree. 

1877.  —  "One  of  my  chuprasBies  or 
messengers  .  .  .  was  badly  wounded." — 
Meadows  Taylor^  Life,  i.  227. 

1880. — "Through  this  refractory  medium 
the  people  of  India  see  their  rulers.  The 
ChuprasBie  paints  his  master  in  colours 
drawn  from  his  own  black  heart.  Every  lie 
he  tells,  evei7  insinuation  he  throws  out, 
every  demand  he  makes,  is  endorsed  with 
his  master's  name.  He  is  the  arch-slnnderer 
of  our  name  in  India." — AH  BiUxty  102-3. 

CHUBB,  s.  H.  f/wr,  Skt.  c/tar,  *to 
move.'  "A  sand-lmnk  or  island  in 
the  current  of  a  river,  deposited  by 
the  water,  claims  to  wnich  were 
regulated  by  the  Bengal  ReL'.  xi.  1825  " 
( IViUon).  A  char  is  new  alluvial  land 
-deposited  by  the  great  rivers  as  the 


floods  are  sinking,  and  covered  with 
grass,  but  not  necessarily  insulated. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Marsh 
mentions  a  very  similar  w^ord  as  used 
for  the  same  thing  in  Holland.  "  New 
sandbank  land,  covered  with  grasses, 
is  called  in  Zeeland  schor"  {Man  and 
Nature,  p.  339).  The  etymologies  are, 
however,  probably  quite  apart. 

1878. — "  In  the  dry  season  all  the  various 
streams  .  .  .  are  merely  silver  threads  wind- 
ing among  innumerable  sandy  islands,  the 
soil  of  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Indigo.  They  are  called  Churs." 
— Life  in  the  Jaofussit,  ii.  3  seq. 

CHUBBUCK,  s.  A  wheel  or  any 
rotating  machine  ;  particularly  a])ijlied 
to  simple  machines  for  cleaning  cotton. 
Pers.  charkJiy  *the  celestial  sphere,'  *a 
wheel  of  any  kind,'  &c.  Beiig.  charak 
is  apparently  a  corruption  of  the 
Persian  word,  facilitated  by  the  near- 
ness of  the  Skt.  cluikra,  &c. 

POOJAH.     Beng.   charah-pRja 

(see  POOJA).  The  Swinging  Festival  of 
the  Hindus,  held  on  the  sun's  entrance 
into  Aries.  The  performer  is  sus- 
pended from  a  long  yard,  traversing 
round  on  a  mast,  by  hooks  prissed 
through  the  nniscle  over  the  bhtde- 
bones,  and  then  whirled  round  so  as 
to  fly  out  centrifugally.  The  chief 
seat  of  this  liarbarous  display  is,  or 
latterly  was,  in  Bengali,  but^  it  was 
formerly  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
India.  [It  is  the  Shiny'  (Ca.  and 
Tel.  sidif  Tarn.  shediU  Tel.  x?rf?,  *a 
hook')  of  S.  India.l  There  is  an  old 
description  in  Purcnas's  PiUjrimmjp^  p. 
1000 ;  also  (in  Malabar)  in  A.  Hamilton^ 
i.  270  ;  [at  Ikkeri,  P.  delUi  Valle,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  259] ;  and  (at  Calcutta)  in 
Helper's  Journal,  ([uoted  below. 

c.  1430. — "Alii  ad  ornandos  curnis  j^er- 
forato  latere,  fune  per  corpus  imminso  se  nd 
currum  siLsiiendunt,  pendentesquc  ot  i^xsi 
exanimati  idolimi  comitantur ;  id  optimum 
sacrificium  putant  et  acceptissimuro  deo." — 
Condf  in  Poggivx,  ])f  Var.  Fartunaej  iv. 

[1754. — See  a  long  account  of  the  Bengal 
rite  in  Ives,  27  get/tj.]. 

1824.— "The  Hindoo  Festival  of  'Churruck 
Poojah'  commenced  to-day,  of  which,  as 
my  wife  has  given  an  account  in  her  journal, 
I  shall  only  add  a  few  imrticulars."— i/tZ**'*-, 
ed.  1844,  i.  57. 

GHUBBUS,  s. 

a.  H.  charas.  A  simple  ap])aratus 
worked    by   oxen   for  drawing  water 
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from  a  well,  ami  (li.sclinrgiii^  it  into  , 
irrigation  chaniit^ls  1»y  nieiins  of  i  ml  lev  > 
ropes,  and  a  largt?  Ixig  of  hiae  (it. 
CMirtd^  Skt.  char  ma).  [See  the  dv- 
flcriptiuu  in  Forttf^t^  Or.  Mtui.  2n(l  e<l. 
i.  1&3.  HencAi  the  aiva  irrigiitecl  from 
a  well.] 

[1829. — *'Tu  each  Chumil,  cA»/-«r,  or  skin  , 
of  land,  thcru  in  uttiichtMl   twcnty-Hve  l>eu- 

Jrhofl  of  irri^itud  IiukI."  -  Tcm/,  AhiuiI* 
CnlcuttH  rupr.),  ii.  6^8.  j 

b.  H.  diurtiKf  [siiid  to  Ik*  so  called 
liet'ause  the  <h'Ufj  is  ^.•olll^t•ted  by  men 
who  walk  with  lexither  apnnis  through 
the  field].  The  re.sinous  exudati(»n  of 
the  hemi>-plant  {Omnahit  In(iirn\ 
which  is  tlie  iKLsis  of  intitxicating 
piviMinition.M  (M*e  BANG,  GUNJA). 

[1842.  — • 'The  Moolah  sometimeM  smoked 
the  intiixictitiiif?  dnig  cnllod  Chin."— 
AV/iAi«/f/*»ii#-,  C*(f«//w/,  i.  .J 44. J 

CHUTKABB7,  CHATTAOAB,  in 

S.  India,  a  half-<'aste  :  Tam.  tthaffi-kar, 
'one  who  weai-s  a  waiMtcoJit'  (f\  r.  Ii). 

OHXJTNT,  s.  H.  rhiffih  A  kind  of 
.stix^ng  relish,  made  (»f  a  niimlK^r  of 
condiments  and  fruit-s  &<".,  n.si»<l  in 
India,  and  more  e.sjKM'ially  I»y  Mahum-  ■ 
medan.^s  and  the  merits  of  which  are 
now  well  known  in  England.  For 
native  chutny  reci]H*a,  8t»e  ILrkloU^ 
Qamton-e-Ixlam,  2nd  ed.  xlvii.  iteqq. 

lf<V-j.-  *'Tho  Chatna  ih  «omotimeM  nmdo 
with  coc«ja-imt,  linio-juiec,  garlic,  mid  chillicH, 
and  with  tho  i»ickleH  is  placc<i  in  deep  Iwives 
round  tlio  large  cover,  to  the  numl>or  of  liO 
or  40."  Forbrit,  Or.  Mrm.  ii.  f*0  f'^.  ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  3181. 

1820.— ^'Chitnee,  Chatnee.  Homo  of  the 

hot  spices  niarle  into  ii  inimIo,  by  l)eing 
bmiscd  with  water,  the  'kitchen*  of  an 
Indian  i»caH:»nt." — .\rr..  c/Tomt^n'/Ki/ lA)fmi/^ 
in  Tr.  Lit.  »/»-.  HuiuJhui.  ii.  11)4. 

CHUTT,  -<.  H.  Mat.  The  t)ro])cr 
meaning  of  tlu^  vernacular  word  i.s  *a 
rcM.)f  or  platform.'  But  in  modern 
Anglo-lmiian  its  usual  ap}>lication  is 
to  the  coarse  cotton  sheetint,',  stretched 
oil  a  frame  and  whitewashed,  whicHi 
forms  the  usual  ceiling  of  rooms  in 
thatched  or  tiled  houses ;  jiroperly 
chddar-chhat,  *  sheet-ceiling.' 

CHXJTTANUTTY,  n.p.    This  was  , 
one   of    the    three   vilhiges  purchased 
for  the  East  India  (.ompany  in  Hj8G, 
when  the  agents  found  their  i>osition 
in    Hugli    intolerable,    to    form    the 


settlement  which  liecame  the  city  of 
(^alcutta.  The  other  two  vilbiges  were 
Calcutta  and  Govindpur.  Dr.  Hunter 
sim'Um  it  SiVanatij  Imt  the  <ild  Anglo- 
Indian  orthogniphy  indicateH  ChaUliiail 
\\A  pn)l»}ihle.  In  the  lett4!r-l)0(»ks  of  the 
Factorv  Council  in  the  India  OtKce  the 
ejirlier  letters  fnnn  this  ejHtJihlishnient 
aiv  lost,  hut  down  to  27th  Mareli, 
1700,  they  an-  dat^^d  from  "Ohutta- 
nutte";  on  and  after  June  8th,  fnim 
"('alcutta'' ;  and  from  Augu.st  20th 
in  the  same  year  from  **  Fort  \Villiam  " 
in  Cahutta.  [Seti  HetUffn^  Diary ^  Hak. 
Sic.  ii.  lix.]  Acconling  to  Major 
li^dph  Smyth,  Chataiiati  (K'cu])ied  *Hhe 
.site  of  the  pre.sent  native  town,"  \.e. 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 
Cahnitta  8t<MMl  on  what  is  now  the 
Eun»|H'an  commercial  ]»art ;  and 
(fOvin<lpur  <>n  the  iiresent  site  of 
Fort.  William.* 

17.^>^). — ''The  H'Ki^Iy  IMiou.sdar  demandinf; 
the  payment  of  tho  ground  rent  for  4  months 
from  .fjinimr}',  namely  :  — 

R.     A.     P, 
Sootaloota,  ("nlcutta.    .  32.')    0    0 
<Tovind]KX»r,  Picar  .         .     70    0    0 
(tovindi>oor,  Calciittu      .     3;$    0    0 
HuxicH     .        .         .         .18    0 

Af^rced  that  tho  Presiilont  do  iKiy  the  flame 
outof  cjish." — Consn.  Ft.   Willuim^ 


in  A«/*y,  43. 


April  30, 


CHUTTBUM,  s.  Tam  xhittimviy 
which  is  a  coiTUi»tion  of  Skt.  mttra^ 
*alMMle.'  In  S.  India  a  house  where 
pilgrims  and  travelling  niemhei-s  of 
the  higher  »"astes  are  entertained  and 
fed  grjituitously  for  a  day  or  two.  [See 
CHOULTBY,  DHUBMSALLA.] 

1807. — "Thero  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
})uildin^.s  confounded  hy  Kurojwans  under 
tho  name  of  (Uiou/tn/.  Tho  first  i.s  that 
called  by  tho  natives  Chaturam,  and  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  traveller:).  These 
.  .  .  have  in  general  )>ent  nM)fs  .  .  .  built 
in  the  fonn  of  a  w^uare  enclosinc^a  court.  .  .  . 
Tho  other  kind  aro  pn)i)crlv  built  for  tho 
reception  of  images,  when  these  are  carried 
in  pnice*sion.  Theso  have  flat  rocifs,  and 
consist  of  ono  aiiartment  only,  and  by  the 
nativofl  are  called  Maudapam.  .  .  .  Besides 
the  Chaturam  and  tho  AIimdaiMJiHy  there 
is  another  kind  of  building  which  by  Kuro- 
t>eans  is  called  i^honHrf/ :  in  tho  Tamul 
langii^o  it  is  called  Tanif  Fandi^fy  or  Water 
Shod  .  .  .  small  buildings  where  weary 
tnivellers  may  enjoy  a  temporary  rc|H>se  in 
the  shade,  and  obtain  a  draught  of  water  or 
milk." — F.  Buchanan^  Ali/sarCy  i.  11,  15. 

•  t^tnt.  «m(  Gtog.  Itep.  nf  thf  24  PergunwUis  Dis- 
trict, CnlciitU,  1857,  p.  57. 


I-INDERELLA'S  l^UPPER.      82S  riVIUAN. 

CIKDEBELLA'S     SLIFPEB-       A  a^ay  all  vugnmC  Europeoiu  th;it  iui);ht  K 

Hindu  story  on  the  like  theuie  apiieara  >»«'  '".">  '">  J^o  Oircm,  thev  hsve  emluirko, 

-among  the  HaU  Kanaia  M8S.  of  tlie  J^"  *Z  f"„^^ ~      '  " 

Mackenzie  Uolleetion : —  ,,an      i.rm.  .  ■_     j    .      ui-   , 

1/8B.— "The  most  important  pablic  tnins 

"  .SMmnuKfei'i  having  dropped  her  slipper  action  .  .  .  ia  the  surrender  of  the  Cuntoiu 

ill  a  reservoir,  it  was  foimd  by  a  fiahennan  CirO»i  t"  tho  Company,  by  which  it  lieeoiiiu- 

uf    Kmnmal'iari,    who  sold  it  to  a  shop-  possessed  of  the  whole  CWit,  from  JoKtler 

keeper,   by  whom  it  waa  presented  to  the  naut  to  Cape  Comorin.     The   Kiaim  niniU 

King  L'grabOJ^H.     ITie  Prince,  on  seeing  the  himself  master  of  that  province,  sooii  aftei 

beauty  of  the  slipper,  fell  in  love  with  the  Hyder's  invasion    of    the    famulic,   as  ai: 

__j   .ir___j  ]^^[^,g   rewards  to  any  oquivalsnt  for  the  arrears  of /leiAtmA,  d— '• 

_d  and  bring  hor  to  him.  '"■"  *"■  "-  " '""  "-  -"•"  "'— 

dertook    the    task,    and 
succeeded     in    tracing     the    shoe    to     its 

owner.  .  .  ."—Uaekni:!/.   CoHretwn,   by  H.  earliest  posaesaions,  there  are  none,  wrJuii 

H.    WiimH,   ii.   hi.     [The   tale  is  not  un-  of  which  we  have  so  little  nucurnte  kno' 

common  in  ludiati  folk-lore.     See  Mia  Ci-x,  ledge  in  everything  that  reg:iril:i  the  com 

(.•indtrrlhi    (Kolk-lore    Soc,),    ii.    HI,  183,  tion    of    the    people."— .«(.>    T.    Mu.ir:. 

465,  ic.l  Mtetiont,  Ac,  by  »>  A.  Arhmh.:,.!,  i.  an. 

We  kiiDW  from  the  preceding  ()iiirt. 
tion    what    Miuiro's    B|wIUng    i>f    Li 

CIBOABS,    n-p.      The    territory    Jo         1836.— ■■  The  district  ™llcd  thv  Circai 
the   north   of   the  Coromandel  Coast,    in  India,  is  part  of  thi 
' — 1   the   Cni— '■-  ' 


formerly  held  liy  the  Nizam,  and  now  ^^"^  J^"   Cnmatic  to  Bengal.   .   .   .   The 

toriiiing  tl.e  diatric^  of  Kistnj  Godd-  rvfLrt^^TlL^n,  Onfall  iL'ff  ii 

van,  Vizagapatam,  Ganjdni,  and  a  part  performed  by  pubTic  servants  paid  from  the 

of  Nellore,  was  long  known  bv  the  title  public  nXoeV.— Phillip;   Million  »/  /Va/x, 

oi  "  Tht  Circart," av  " Northern  OircarK"  320. 

(i.e.      Govemmetita),      now      officially  1878.— "General  Sir  J.  C,  C.B.,  K.C.H.l. 

-oliBolete.      The     Circare     of     Chicacole  He  entered  the  Madrsa  Army  in  1820,  nnd 

(now  Vizagaiwtani  Dial.),  Baiamandri  ■"  1834,  according  to  official  despat^hov 

J    T-11      °  J.L         .               1          J    _  displayed     'active    leal.    intrepidity,    nnri 

and  El  lore  (these  two  embraced  now  j„,^^enf  in  rfm/ino  un/*  W- bLj,  (V.if, /« 

in   Oodiivan    Dist.),   with    Condapilly  Orina  hu>iB«.  at  ike  bix<»M"{\'.\).-ObUimi:i 

(now  emiiraced  in  Kistiia  Dist),  were  Xotitc  in  Ilinneyaird  Mail,  April  •!;. 
the  subject  of  a  grant  from  the  Great 

Mogul,   obtained    by    Clive    in    1765,  CIVILIAN,  a.     A  term  whidi  came 

uoonmied  by   treatv  with  the  Nizam  into  use  about  1750-1770,  as  a  desigmt- 

in  1766.    Oanttir  (now  also  included  tion    of    the    covenanted     EurojHifti. 

in  Kistna  DisL)  devolved   eventually  servants  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  not  in 

by  the  same  treaty  (hut  did  not  come  Miilitary  eiiiplov.     It  is   not   ii.sed   l>y 

permanently    under   British    rule    till  Grose,   c.    1760,"  who   was   himself  (if 

1803.     [For    the    history   see    Madrai  such  service  at  Bombay.     [The  earliest 

Aimin.   Man.  i.    179J^    C.    P.   Browii  quotation   in   the   N.E.D.    is   of   1766 

.  aaVB  the  expression"  The  Circars"  was  from   MaUolm't  L.   of  Clivt,   54.1     In 

first  used  By  the  Frencli,  in  the  time  Anglo-Indian  parlance  it  is  still  ap- 

of    Buaay.    [Another    name    fur    the  propriated  to  members  of   the  cove- 

NorUieru  Circars  was  the  Carting  or  iiant«d  Civil  Service  [see  COVENANTED 

Chrlingo  country,  apparently  a  corr.  of  gEBVANTS].      The    Civil    Service    i^ 

KaWnjd  (see  KUNQ),  see  Pringle, />tory,  mentioned  in  CarracdoWi  L.  of  Cliir, 

dx.,  of  Ft.  St.  George,  1st  ser.  vol.  2,  (c.  1785),  iii.  164.    From  an  early  date 

p.  125.    (See  BIBCAS.)]  in  the  Company's  history  up  to  1833, 

iTKB      '1  n  ..t  i  —^c......  ni.'.n,*.  mr,,,  t-^e  inemljera  of  the  Civil  Service  were 

1758. —    II  est  a  remarquer  qu  apres  inon  ,       .j>    .    ■      >        .,       ^     .    u 

depart   d'Ayder  Abad,   Salabat   iogue   a  classifaed  during  the  lii'st  hve  years  as 

nommfi  un  /'hoarlar,  ou  Gouverneur,  pour  Writers  (i|.v.),  then  to  the  8th  year  as 

lea  quatrea  Ctt'kMX*."—ifimoirr,  by  Bussy,  FfWtOtS  (^.v.)  ;  in  the  9tli  and  11th  ;« 

in  fylirfj  dt   MM.  H'  B^tsy,  *  I^lly  «  J„„ioT  MerduinU ;  and  theiiceforwai-d 

.t«<ri.  Pans,  1766,  V- M-  ^    Se„,or    MerdinnU.     Tl.ese    names 

]767.--"LetterfronitheChiefnndCoi.nci)  „ere  relics  of  the  original  commercial 

at  Masnhnatam  .  .  ■  that  m  consequence  of  ,           .         <  .i      n    t    ?,                 ,    . 

orders  fr^  the   Pr^ident  nnd^uncil  of  character  of  the  h   !.  Company  s  t  rans- 

"--t  St.  George  for  securing  and  sending  actions,  and  liud  long  censed  to  have 
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«ii,V  practical  ineauing  at  the  time  of 
their  alwlitioii  in  1833,  wIi«Mi  the 
Cliarter  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  r.  85), 
removed  the  last  tracen  of  the  C4>ni|iiiny's 
•commercial  exidtenee. 

1848.— (Lady  O'DowiI'm)  *S|iiaitu]  with 
lady  Hmith,  wife  of  Min(M  Smith  tho 
jniisne  Judge,  is  xtill  rememltunMl  )>y  Mjmo 
■at  Ifadraa,  when  tho  C-ohmel'H  Ituly  xiiapiieti 
her  flnsren  in  the  Judfro'^  la(iy'H  faco,  and 
mdd  iked  never  walk  Iwhind  uvcr  a  IxnciTurly 
eiTilian."— Tun //y  Fair,  o<l.  lS(i7,  ii.  Hit. 

1872.— "You  bIfMtcd  dyiliam  are  never 
mtiflfied,  rotortod  the  other.'*— -•!   TrNf  lU- 
JurmuT,  i.  4. 

GLASSY,  CLASHT,  s.  }  I .  hUlCm, 
iiflual  etyiii.  fn>in  Arab  khiililA.  A 
tent-pitcher ;  also  (In'rauM*  iiMually 
taken  fmni  that  c-la.ss  ai  st^rvant.s)  a 
iiu&n  enipl(>ye<i  a.s  chain -man  or  staff- 
nian,  &c.,  hy  a  Hiirveyor ;  a  native 
aailor ;  or  Matross  (q.v.).  KhuUiif  iA 
-constantly  used  in  Hindustani  in  the 
sense  of  Mibemtitm';  thus,  <if  a 
prisoner,  a  inagi»trnte  nivs  '^hhahU 
£aino,'  Met  him  go.'  But  it  is  not  clear 
how  khald^  cot  it:i  onlinarv  Indian 
«ense.  It  is  sSpo  writti'ii  khdhlnhl,  and 
Vullers  has  an  old  IVrs.  word  khdUlnIin 
for  *a  ship's  rudder.'  A  learned  friend 
auffgests  that  this  may  l>e  the  real 
origin  of  khcUilsl  in  it.s  Indian  use. 
ll^ilds  ahtf)  meaiiH  the  ^  e-icape  channel 
of  a  canal,'  and  kJuiUul  mav  hav(*  Ikhmi 
originally  a  person  in' charge  uf  su<*h  a 
work.] 

1785.— "A  hundred  claihies  have  liccn 
nent  to  you  from  tho  pruMcnco."—  TipiMMs 

i.^rUfTty  171. 

1801. —  "The  sepoyji  in  a  l>o<ly  were  to 
bring  up  tho  rear.  Our  luft  flank  wtui  to  ))o 
covered  by  the  Hua,  and  our  right  by  Gopio 
Nath's  men.  'Iliun  tho  claahies  an<l  other 
armed  foliowors." — Mt.  SU^cttri  ElphinMone., 
in  Life,  i.  27. 

1824.—"  If  tho  tontA  got  dry,  tho  clashees 
(tent-pitchcra)  allowed  that  wo  nii^dit  pro- 
ceed m  the  morning  prosperously."  V/rW, 
«d.  1844,  i.  194. 

CLEARINa  NUT,  WATER 
riLTEB  NUT,  s.  The  seed  of  Siry- 
cknos  potntorum,  L.  ;  a  tree  of  S.  India  ; 
[known  in  N.  India  as  nirmald,  nirnmU^ 
'dirt-cleaner'].  It  is  so  calle<i  from  it^ 
property  of  dearing  muddy  water,  if 
well  rut>l>ed  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
which  is  to  be  tilled. 

CLOVE,  s.  The  flower-bud  (A  Carj/o- 
phyllmn  aromaticum^  L.,  a  tree  of  the 
Jloluccas.    The  modern  English  mime 


nf  this  spice  is  a  kind  of  elli|»sis  from 
thtr  French  cIouh  dt  girofleA^  *  Nails  of 
Ciin^fles,*  i.e.  of  ijurofala,  mruopltijllti^ 
vtc,  the  name  by  which  this  sjiice  was 
known  to  the  ancients  ;  the  full  old 
Knglish  name  was  similar,  S-low  giUn- 
Hiaiiv,'  a  name  which,  cut  in  twt>  like 
a  ]N»lypus,  hiiA  formed  two  different 
clvature^s  the  cl(»ve  (or  mn'l)  U'ing  as- 
signed to  the  spice,  and  the  'gilly- 
tlower'  to  a  familiar  clove-smelling 
(b)wer.  The  com]Nirison  to  nails  runs 
thn>ugb  many  langmiges.  In  Cbinese 
the  thing  is  called  tiiuj-hwntj,  or  'nail- 
spice';  in  Persian  mMak\  'little 
nails,'  or  'nailkins,'  like  the  (b'rman 
Xrlketiy  Xiiijelrhetiy  and  (itinirt>tuiij*il 
(s]»ice  nail). 

(1602-:i.— "Al!*oo  ))0  carofull  to  irett  to- 
i^i'thor  all  the  clones  vou  can."  Ih'n/'nHwl, 
Fird  htt",-  Ih^d;  .%.] ' 

COAST,  THE,  n.]».  This  term  in 
lMK)ks  of  the  IHtli  century  means  the 
*  Madnis  or  ('oroman<lel  Coii-it/  and 
often  'the  Madras  PresidciHV.'  It  is 
curious  to  find  HapaXia,  "  the  Shorts'' 
a])]died  in  a  similar  specitii-  way,  in 
Ptolemy,  to  the  co»ist  near  (.-aiHi 
Comorin.  It  will  be  st'en  that  tiie 
term  "C(Wj«/  Army,"  for  "Madnis 
Army,"  o«'curs  quite  nvently.  TIik 
Persian  rendering  of  Cixt4  Army  by 
lUindarl  below  is  curious. 

1781.— "Jiutt  imiiortoil  from  the  Coast 
...  a  very  tine  a.H.sortment  of  the  following 
cloths."— /«/^irt  (iazftf^f  Sept.  ir». 

17M. — '*  ruHoducod  by  n<jvelty,  an«l  un- 
influenced by  example,  tho  IwUom  of  the 
Coast  have  courage  enough  to  be  uufiushion- 
able  .  .  .  and  we  Ktill  huo  their  charming 
I  troHMCN  flow  in  luxuriant  ringlot.<«."  ////</A 
/ifiyr/,  78. 

1800.  "  I  have  only  1892  Coast  and  TJOO 
IVimlMxy  McjioyH."-- HV////i7/M«,  i.  2*27. 

1802.-"  Fn.m  HytlnraUtd  aU.,  ('ol..nelj* 
Hol)crt<<  an<l  Dalrymple,  with  4000  of  the 
JiKiiiiiin  or  coast  ^'i|Klhecs." — //.  of  R'^'ujh 
o/Ti'pii  ♦SV/M/*,  E.  'I',  by  J/i7.M,  p.  2W. 

1879. — '*  l8  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the 
Coast  Army  has  fast  itM  ancient  renown, 
and  that  it  is  never  employed,  a.s  an  unuy 
should  be,  in  fighting  the  Imttlcs  of  it<< 
country,  or  it.s  employers  r'—/V»//oA',  SjMH-i 
in  Jir.  Jiunmihj  Ac,  i.  20. 

COBANQ.    See  KOBANG. 

COBILT  MASH,  s.  This  is  the 
dried  bonito  (4- v.),  which  has  for  ages 
Wen  a  staple  of  the  Maldive  Islands. 
It  is  still  especially  esteemed  in  Achiii 
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"to  Mtcb  cobnu  ii 

tUa  Higb-Dutcbm 

1710.— "The  B[ 


for  tho  iniikM  in 

nooarieB  make  m 
wild  uncnltivatod 
to  tbu  day  tha 
hitton."— ^■.  *  S 
'Conq.  i.  Div.  i.  ca] 
1711.— Blutoan, 
^xijaina  Cotm  i 
(buAa)  of  Bnuil." 
what  iR  further  w 

0.1713.- "En  1 
■or  laquetle  doiu 

LMra  ^i/.,  ed. 

1888.-"  In  my 
carry  a  itrong,  i 
Annad  with  it,  yu 
the  hottext-tempf 
Let  it  rear  itself  a 
h«ui-g:ear  and  btu 
•m  the  lidc  of  i 
reaaon."— TViftfiu 


.a  rearea  bead. 

OOBBAHA] 

.fl.  Another  po[ 
foraepecieaof  V 

.a  liltltr  uncertai 
Uiihsell  aays  t)ie 
sent  to  him  tr 
the  name  Cotm 

tj>  the  Daioia  R 

.and  1&).  [The 
the  c^tn-tnjwr, 
explanation  of 
the  <iiiotatii)n  fi 

remarks  in  a  I 


rocms. 

ipniar  names  and  poi>iilar 
ea,  whii:h  apply,  we  aua- 
le  quotations  under  the 
ling: 

uuiM  JD  plenty  ,  .  .  but 
I  promiBcuoualy  to  any  wrt 
■  imaginary,  and  are  there- 
Hie  fact  ia,  that  in  raal  life, 
from  romance,  anakea  ar« 
that  DO  one  who  doe*  not 
I  them  ema  know  one  frran 
ribetonmsFnrUi'T.m. 
^bra  *f<t'l1Hw  haa  ita  nam* 
preamoD  cummon  among  the 
lobar  Coast,  who  upeaking  of 
.  .  say,  in  a  Phnue  peouliar 
>/brc  U'.  ma  ptll  aVauilla 
\t.  A  Peraon  bit  with  this 
ediately  ;  or  before  ooe  can 
oR.     A  XMlUla  i>  a  >«lid 


Conm  Manilla,  is  a  am^l 
the  liie  of  a  man's  little 
It  a  toot  long,  often  wan 
—ica,  43.] 

moet   dangerous   of   those 
■'      ,d  the  green 


',  and  aboat  6  or  7  inohea 
into  all  priraCe  oonien  of 
tan  found  ooiled  up  betwixt 
lerha^H  under  the  pillow  of 
tii^  u  Haid  to  inflict  imme- 
ugh  1  muat  confaaa,  for  my 
'er  heard  of  any  dangerooa 
ned   by  it."— Jfiiaro'.  Nar- 

Here,  too,  lurlu  the  noall 
Dobrk  wiawiila,  whose  tanga 
leath.'—tforu  Orohun,  & 
lobra  iiiin*ll«  ia  the  smallest 
uous;  the  bite  occasions  a 
lioful  death."— /Vftei,  Or. 
i  ed.  i.  27]. 

n.p.  A  famous  city  of 
nyal.  Kochdii,  ['a  smftll 
the  nasalising,  so  uiiual 
luguese,  cuiivertfld  into 
lin.     We  say  "  the  Portu- 

irminations  of  words  in 
them  1  but  it  is  evident 
origin  of  this  nasal  was 
interior  to  their  arrival, 
sent  case  (see  the  first 
nd  in  that  of  AcliMli 
Paolino  says  the  town 
r  tlie  small  river  "  Coccii  " 
t).    It  will  lie  seen  that 
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Conti  in  the  15tli  century  makes  the 
same  statement. 

c.  1490.— '*  Relicts  Colo^'nft  ad  urbem 
Coc3rm,  trium  dierum  itinere  transiit,  quin- 
Que  millibus  paasuum  ambitu  supra  ostium 
fluminis,  a  quo  et  nomen." — if,  Conti  in 
Pogffiusy  de  Variet,  Fortunaey  iv. 

1503.—"  Inde  Fraud  ad  urbem  CkxMn  pro- 
fecti,  castrum  ingena  ibidem  oonstruzere, 
et  trecentis  praesidiariis  viris  bellicods 
munivere.  .  .  .  * — Letter  of  Netftorian  Bishopt 
from  India,  in,  A»»emanif  iii.  596. 

1610.—"  And  truly  he  (the  K.  of  Portugal) 
deserves  every  good,  for  in  India  and  espe- 
cially in  Cacia,  every  f  Ate  day  ten  and  even 
twelve  Pagans  and  Moors  are  baptised." — 
Varthema,  296. 

ri562.— "Cochym."  See  under  BEAD- 
ALA.] 

1572.— 

"  Vereis  a  fortaleza  sustentar-se 
De  Cananor  con  pouca  for^a  e  gente 

«  •  •  « 

E  vereis  em  Cochin  assinalar-se 
Tanto  hum  peito  soberbo,  e  insolente  * 
Que  cithara  ja  mais  oantou  victoria, 
Que  asd  mere9a  etemo  nome  e  gloria.'* 

Oamtks,  ii.  52. 
By  Burton : 

"  Thou  shalt  behold  the  Fortalice  bold  out 
of  Cananor  with  scanty  garrison 

•  *  «  «  « 

shalt  in   Cochin  see  one  approv'd  so 

stout, 
who  such  an  arr'ganoe  of  the  sword  hath 

shown, 
no  harp  of  mortal  sang  a  similar  story, 
digne of  e'erlasting  name,  eternal  glory.*' 

[1606.— "Att  Cowcheen  which  is  a  place 
neere  Gallicutt  is  stoare  of  pepper.  .  .  ." — 
BiixLioood,  First  Letter  Book,  84. 

[1610.— "Cochim  bow  worth  in  Surat  as 
aoeala  and  kannikee." — Danvers,  Letters, 
i.  74.] 

1767.— "From  this  place  the  Nawaub 
marched  to  Koochi-Bondiir,  from  the  in- 
habitants of  which  he  exacted  a  large  sum 
of  money.**— iT.  of  ffydur  Naik,  186. 

COCHIN-OHINA,  n.p.  This 
country  was  called  by  the  Malays 
Ktichiy  and  apparently  also,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Kucki  of  India  (or  Coch- 
\n\  Kuchi-China,  a  term  which  the 
Portuguese  adopted  as  Cauchi-China ; 
the  Dutch  and  English  from  them. 
Kucki  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Malay 
traditions  called  Sijara  Malayu  (see  J. 
Ind.  Archip.y  v.  729).    In  its  origin  this 

*  Piiart^j  Pacheco  Pereira,  whose  defence  of  the 
Fort  at  Cochiu  (c.  1504)  agaiuHt  a  ^reat  army  of 
thn  Zamorin's,  waM  one  of  the  great  featH  of  the 
Portugtiese  in  India.  [Cornnu  Alboquerque,  Hak. 
Soc  i.  y] 


word  KiLchi  is  no  doubt  a  foreigner's 
form  of  the  Annamite  Kuu-chon  (Chin. 
KitL-Ching,  South  Chin.  Kau-G}ien\ 
which  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
province  Thanh*-hoa,  in  whicli  the 
city  of  Hue  has  been  the  capital  since 
1398.* 

1616.— "And  he  (FemSo  Peres)  set  sail 
from  Malaca  ...  in  August  of  the  year  516, 
and  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Concam  china, 
which  he  entered  in  the  night,  escaping  by 
miracle  from  being  lost  on  the  shoaln. 
.  .  ." — Correoy  ii.  474. 

[1524. — "  I  sent  Ihiarto  Coelho  to  discover 
Ganchim  China."— Z^rr  of  Albuquerque  to 
the  King,  India  Office  MSS.,  (.*orpo  Chrono- 
logico,  vol.  i.] 

c.  1535.— "This  King  of  Cochinchina 
keeps  always  an  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  King  of  China ;  not  that  he 
does  this  of  his  own  good  will,  or  hu8  any 
content  therein,  but  because  he  is  his 
vassal." — Sommario  de*  R^ni,  in  Ranuigliu 
i.  SS6i;. 

c.  1543. — "  Now  it  was  not  without  much 
labour,  pain,  and  danger,  that  we  passed 
these  two  Channels,  as  also  the  River  of 
Vewtitiau,  by  reason  of  the  Pyrats  that 
usually  are  enoountred  there,  neverthe- 
less we  at  length  arrived  at  the  Town  of 
Manaquileii,  which  is  scituated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mountains  of  Chomay  {Comhay  in 
orig.),  upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  two 
Kingdoms  of  China,  and  Cauchenchina- 
{da  China  e  do  Caaohim  in  orig.),  where 
the  Ambassadors  were  well  received  by  the 
Governor  thereof."— PtVUo,  E.  T.,  p.  166 
(orig.  cap.  cxxix.). 

c.  1543.— "Capitulo  CXXX.     Do  recehi- 
mento  que  este  Rev  da  Cauchenchina  fez  ao^ 
Mmhaixador  da  Tartaria  na  vUla  de  tanau 
grem," — Pinto,  original. 

1572.— 

"  Yes,  Canchickina  esta  de  oecura  fama, 
£  de  Ainfio  v6  a  incc^nita  enseada." 

Cam^es,  x.  129. 
By  Burton : 

"  See  Catlchichina  still  of  note  obscure 
and  of  Ainam  yon  undiscovered  Bight." 

15d8.— "This  land  of  Canchinchina  i» 
devided  into  two  or  three  Kingdomes, 
which  are  vnder  the  subiection  of  the  King 
of  China,  it  is  a  fruitfuU  countrie  of  all 
necessarie  prouisiouns  and  Victuals." — 
Linschoten,  en.  22 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  124]. 

1606.— "Nel  Regno  di  Coccincina,  che 
.  ,  .  h  alle  volte  chiamato  dal  nome  di  A  van, 
vi  sono  quattordici  Provincie  piccolo.  ..." 
Viaggi  di  Carletti,  ii.  138. 

[1614.— "The  Cocchichinnas  cut  him  all 
in  pieces." — Foster,  Letters,  ii.  75. 

[1616. — "27  pecull  of  lignum  aloes  of 
Cutcheinchenn."— 76/(/.  iv.  213.] 


*  MS. communication  from  Prof.  Torrien  de  la 
Couperie. 
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COCKUP,  s.    An  excellent   table-  ated  in  the  old  Span,  coca,  'a  shell' 

fish,   found  in  the    mouths    of    tidal  (presumably  Lat.   amcha\   which    we 

rivers    in    most  parts  of    India.     In  have  also  in  French  coque  ?  properly  an 

Calcutta  it  is  generally  known  by  the  esg-shell,  but  used  also  for  tne  shell 

Beng.    name    of    begti    or    bh^i  (see  of    any    nut.    (See    a    remark   under 

BHIKTYX    and    it    forms    the    daily  COPBAH.) 

breakfast  dish  of  half  the  European  The  Skt.  narikila  {ndrikera,  ndrikela] 

gentlemen  in    that    city.    The  name  ^^  originated  the  Pers.  ndrgll,  which 

may  be  a  corruption,  we  know  not  of  Cosmas  grecizes  into  dpyeXKLof,  [and  H. 

what ;  or  it  may  be  given  from  the  ndriyal], 

erect  sharp  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Medieval  writers  generally  (such  as 

[The  word  is  a    corr.  of  the  Malay  Marco  Polo,  Fr,  Jordamut,  &c.)  call  the 

(tkan)  kakav,  which  Klinkert  defines  fr«it  the  Indian  Nut,  the  name  by 

as  a  palatable  sea-fish,  Lates  nohilis,  the  which  it  was  known  to  the  Arabs  {al 

more  common  form  Iwing  iiyakap,']    It  javoraUHindiy    There  is  no  evidence 

is  Lale9  calcarifer   (Giinther)    of    the  "^  its  having  been  known  to  classical 

group   Percina,  family    Percidae,   and  writers,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  Greek 

grows  to  an  immense  size,  sometimes  or  Latin  mention  of  it  before  Cosmas. 

to  eight  feet  in  length.  But    Brugsch,    describing    from     the 

Egyptian    wall-painting    of    c.     b.c. 

OOGO,  COCOA,  COCOA-NUT,  and  1600,  on  the  temple  of  Queen  Hashop, 

(vulg.)  COKEB-NXTT,  a.      The    tree  representing  the    expeditions    by  sea 

and  nut    Cocos  nucifera,  L. ;  a  palm  which  she  sent  to  the  Incense  Land 

found  in  all  tropical  countries,  and  the  of  Punt,  says  :  "  Men  never  seen  Ixifore, 

only  one  common  to  the  Old  and  New  the  inhabitants  of   this  divine  land, 

Worlds.  showed  themselves  on  the  coast,  not 

The  etymology  of  this  naiiie  is  very  leas  astonished    than    the   Egyptians. 

obscure.      Some    conjectural    origins  They  lived  ion  pile-buildings,  in  little 

are  given  in  the  passages  quoted  below,  dome-shaped    huts,    the    entrance    to 

Ritter    supposes,    from  a    passage    in  which  was  effected  by  a  ladder,  under 

Pigafetta's  Voyage  of  MageUan,  which  the  shade  of  coccNa-palms  laden  with 

we  cite,  that  the  name  may  have  been  ^ruit,  and  splendid  incense-trees,  on 

indigenous  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  to  whose  boughs   strange    fowls    rocked 

which  that  passage  refers,  and  that  it  themselves,  and  at  whase  feet  herds 

was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  oi  cattle  peacefully  reposed."    (H,   of 

Magellan's  crew.    On  the  other  hand,  ^gyp^    2nd     ed.     i.     353 ;    [Maspero, 

thelate  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin  found  in  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  248].) 

ancient  Egyptian  the  word  kuku  used  ^  ^^  ^q^. j^  .^      .^^^  Aethiopiil 

as  "  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  a  palm  f ncatur  haec,  tanta  est  siccitiw,  et  farinae 

60  cubits  high,  which  fruit  contained  modo  spiasatur  in  panem.    Gignitur  autem 

water."      (Chabas,   Mdanges    Egyptolo-  ^°  ^"^tice  mmis  cubitalibus,  folio  latiore, 

^'           ::    ooo  \     T*.   ;«  i»««^    i.^««.«.^«  porno  rotundo  majore  qiiam  man  amplitu- 

gtqu^  11.  239.)    It  is  hard^  however,  gj^^^  ^j^  vocant."-Amy,  xiii.  §  9.  ^ 

to  conceive  how  this  name  should  have  ^^  545.-"  Another  tree  is  that  which 

survived,  to  reappear  m  Europe  m  the  bears  the  Argeli,  ue.  the  great  Indian  Nut.'* 

later    Middle     Ages,    without    being  —CosmtUj  in  Cathay,  kc,,  clxxvi. 

known  in  any  intermediate  literature.*  1292.— "The  Indian  Nuts  are  as  big  as 

The  more  common  etymology  is  that  melons,  and  in  colour  green,  like  gourds, 

which  is  given  l)y  Barros,  Garcia  de  Jheir  leaves  and  bronchi  are  like  thoee  of 

Orta,     LiiSchoten,     &c       as    from    a  the  date-tree.  -^oAn  o/ J/cmt.  Con.no,  m 

Spanish  word  coco  applied  to  a  monke/s  ;  ^^1.  p.^  ^^  ^^  .^  ^  ^^^.^  ^ 

or  other  grotesque  face,  with  reference  caUed  Nargil;  which  tree  every  month  in 

to  the  anpearance  of  the  base  of  the  the  year  sends  out  a  beautiful  frond  like 

shell  with  its  three  holes.     But  after  [that  of]  a  [date-]  palm  tree,  which  frond  or 

all    may    the   term   not   have    origin-  oranch  produces  very  large  fruit,  as   big 

as  a  man's  head.  .  .  .  And   both    flowers 

.  , .,  .  .^      ^     .      ,       ..  a'id  fruit  are  produced  at  the  same  time, 

•  It  may  be  noted  that  TheophrMtus  describes  beginning  with  the  first  month,  and  going 

under  the  names  of  KVKas  and  <c6i^  a  pahn  of  ^p   gradually  to    the    twelfth.    .    .    .    The 

Udw?K^u1wI  ^P^  e'lof^ffief  ^^^  "  ^*  '^^^^  ^^  ^^  '^''^  qflndia."- 

the^itoTdf  theo^;  stktek  that  Sprengel  Identi^  -^"«''  Jardanu8,  16  seq.    The  wonder  of  the 

fl«i  this  with  the  coco-palm.    See  the  quotation  coco-palm  is  so  often  noticed  in  this  form 

fhnn  Pliny  below.  by  medieval  writers,  that  doubtless  in  their 
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minds  they  referred  it  to  that  *'tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  maimer  of  fruity  ana 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month"  {Apoeal, 
zzii.  2). 

c.  1840. — *'Le  luurgllf  appeltf  autrement 
noix  iTInde^  aaquel  on  ne  pent  comparer 
aucun  autre  fruit,  est  vert  et  rempli  dlmile." 
^ShihOblniddln  ZhWiA^  in  Not,  H  ExU, 
ziii.  175. 

c.  1850. — **\jronderful  fruits  there  are, 
which  we  never  see  in  these  parts,  such  as 
the  Narffif,  Now  the  Nargil  is  the  Indian 
Nut.** — i/oAn  Marignollxy  in  OjUkay^  p.  852. 

1496-99. — "And  we  who  were  nearest 
boarded  the  vessel,  and  found  nothing  in 
her  but  provisions  and  arms ;  and  the  pro- 
visions consisted  of  OOQUM  and  of  four  jars 
of  certain  cakes  of  palm-sugar,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  but  sand  for  ballast." — 
JRoteiro  de  Vasco  da  Oama,  94. 

1510. — Varthema  gives  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  tree ;  out  he  uses  only  the 
Halayftl.  name  tenga.  [Tam.  tennaiy  ten^ 
'south*  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ceylon.] 

1516. — "These  trees  have  clean  smooth 
stems,  without  any  branch,  only  a  tuft 
of  leaves  at  the  top,  amongst  which 
grows  a  large  fruit  which  they  call  tenoa, 
.  .  .  We  call  these  fruits  qnoqnoi.  — 
BarbotOj  154  (collating  Portuguese  of  Lisbofi 
Aeadetny,  p.  846). 

1519.— "Cocas  {cache)  are  the  fruits  of 
palm-trees,  and  as  we  have  bread,  wine, 
oil,  and  vinegar,  so  in  that  country  they 
extract  all  these  things  from  this  one  tree. 
— Pigafetta^  Viaagio  intomo  it  Afondo,  in 
Ramudoy  i.  f.  356. 

1558. — "Our  people  have  given  it  the 
name  of  coco,  a  word  applied  by  women  to 
anything  with  which  they  try  to  frighten 
children ;  and  this  name  has  stuck,  bMau»e 
nobody  knew  any  other,  though  the  proper 
name  was,  as  the  Malabars  call  it,  tenga^ 
or  as  the  Canarins  call  it,  nwrle.** — Barrett 
Dec.  III.  liv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

c.  1561. — Correa  writes  coquot.— I.  i.  115. 

1563. — ".  .  .  We  have  |pven  it  the  name 
of  coco,  because  it  looks  like  the  face  of  a 
monkey,  or  of  some  other  animal." — Garcia ^ 
666. 

"That  which  we  call  coco,  and  the  Mala- 
bars Temga,"—Jbid.  67b. 

1578.— "The  Portuguese  call  it  COOO  (be- 
cause of  those  three  noles  that  it  has)." — 
Aco8t€u,  98. 

1598. — "Another  that  bears  the  Indian 
nuts  called  CO6CO0,  because  they  have  within 
them  a  certain  shell  that  is  like  an  ape  ; 
and  on  this  account  they  use  in  Spain  to 
show  their  children  a  Coecota  when  they 
would  make  them  afraid." — English  trans, 
of  Pigafettas  CongOf  in  Harleian  Coll,  ii. 
553. 

The  parallel  passage  in  De  Bry  runs: 
"Illas  quoque  quae  nuces  Indicas  ooceas, 
id  est  iSrimioi  (intus  enim  simiae  caput  re- 
ferunt)  dictas  palmas  appellant."— i.  29. 


Purohas  has  various  forms  in  different 
narratives:  CkMSfU  (i.  87);  CokoiB,  a  form 
which  still  holds  its  ground  among  London 
stall  -  keepers  and  oostermon^ers  (i.  461, 
502) ;  ooquer-nuts  {Terry,  in  h.  1466) ;  OOOO 
(ii.  1008) ;  coquo  (Filgrvmage,  567),  ko, 

[c.  1610. — "  None,  however,  is  more  useful 
than  the  coco  or  Indian  nut,  which  they 
(in  the  Maldives)^call  itml  (Male,  rfl)."— 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  80c.  i.  118.] 

c.  1690.— Rumphius,  who  has  oooiia  in 
Latin,  and  OOCO0  in  Dutch,  mentions  the 
derivation  already  ffiven  as  that  of  LiU' 
schoten  and  many  others,  but  proceeds : — 

"  Meo  vero  judicio  verior  et  certior  vods 
origo  invenienda  est,  plures  enim  nationee, 
quiDus  hie  fructus  est  notus,  muem  appel- 
lant. Sic  dicitur  Arabic^  Oauzot-Indx  vel 
Oeuzoi-Indi,  h.  e.  Nux  Indica.  .  .  .  Turds 
Coct-Indi  eadem  si^pificatione,  unde  sine 
dubio  iEtiopes,  Afncani,  eorumque  vidni 
Hispani  ac  Portugalli  coquo  deflexerunt. 
Omnia  vero  ista  nomina,  orig^em  suam 
debent  Hebraicae  vod  Egoz  quae  nucem 
signifioat." — Herb,  Awboin,  i.  p. /. 


II 


}» 


.    .    in    India    Occidental! 
Kokemoot  vocatus.  .  .  ,**—Ibid,  p.  47. 

One  would  like  to  know  where  Rumphius 
got  the  term  Cocklndi,  of  which  we  can  find 
no  trace. 

1810.— 
"  What  if  he  felt  no  wind?     The  air  was 

stm. 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature 

Yon  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent  stand. 
The  shadow  of  the  Coooa'i  lightest  plume 
Is  steady  on  the  sand." 

Curte  o/Kehama,  iv.  4. 

1881.—"  Among  the  popular  French  slang 
wonis  for  '  head  we  may  notice  the  term 
'coco,'  given — like  our  own  *nut' — on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  in  shape  between  a 
cocoa-nut  and  a  human  skull : — 

"  '  Mais  de  ce  franc  picton  de  table 
Qui  rend  spirituel,  aimable. 
Sans  vous  alourdir  le  COCO,  ^ 

Je  m'en  fourre  k  gogo.' — H.  Valbri." 
Sat.  Review,  Sept.  10,  p.  826. 

The  Diet.  Hist.  (T Argot  of  LorMan  Larchey, 
from  which  this  seems  taken,  explains  picton 
as  '  vin  sup^rieur.' 

COGO-DE-MEB,  or  DOUBLE 
COCO-NUT,  8.  The  curious  twin 
fruit  so  called,  the  produce  of  the 
Lodoicea  Sechellarum,  a  palm  growing 
only  in  the  Seychelles  Islands,  is  cast 
up  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
most  freciuently  on  the  Maldive 
Islands,  but  occasionally  also  on 
Ceylon  and  S.  India,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Zanzibar,  of  Sumatra^  and 
some  others  of  the  Malay  Islands. 
Great  virtues  as  medicine  and  antidote 
were  supposed  to  reside  in  thesA  ix>aa^s^ 
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and  extravagant  prices  were  paid  for 
them.  The  story  goes  that  a  '^country 
captain,"  expecting  to  make  his  fortune, 
took  a  cargo  of  these  nuts  from  the 
Seychelles  Islands  to  Calcutta,  but  the 
only  result  was  to  destroy  their  value 
for  the  future. 

The  old  belief  was  that  the  fruit 
was  produced  on  a  palm  growing 
below  the  sea,  whose  fronds,  according 
to  Malay  seamen,  were  sometimes 
seen  in  quiet  bights  on  the  Sumatran 
coast,  especially  m  the  Lampong  Bay. 
According  to  one  form  of  the  story 
among  the  Malays,  which  is  told  both 
by  Pigafetta  and  by  Rumphius,  there 
was  but  one  such  tree,  the  fronds  of 
which  rose  above  an  abyss  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  were  the  abode 
of  the  monstrous  bird  Qaruda  (or 
Rukh  of  the  Arabs— see  BOC).»  The 
tree  itself  was  called  Pausengt,  which 
Rumphius  seems  to  interpret  as  a 
corruption  of  Buvxi-zangi,  "Fruit  of 
Zang*  or  E.  Africa.  [Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "Rumphius  is  evidently  wron^. 
.  .  .  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
*PaUy*  or  ^Pauk^  which  is  perfectly 
good  Malay,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
various  species  of  mango,  especially 
the  wild  one,  so  that  *  Pausenm '  repre- 
sents (not  * BuwOy'  but)  * Pauh  Janggi* 
which  is  to  this  day  the  universal 
Malay  name  for  the  tree  which  grows, 
according  to  Malay  fable,  in  the  central 
whirlpool  or  Navel  of  the  Seas.  Some 
VM^ons  add  that  it  grows  upon  a 
sunken  bank  {f^ng  runtoh),  and  is 
G;uarded  by  dragons.  This  tree  fig[ures 
&rgely  in  Malay  romances,  especially 
those  which  form  the  subject  of 
Malay  shadow-plays  (vide  infrOj  PI. 
23,  for  an  illustration  of  the  Pauh 
Janflgi  and  the  Crab).  Rumphius' 
expj^iation  of  the  second  part  of  the 
name  (t.e.  Janggi)  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
correct." — Malay  MagtCy  pp.  6  seqq.).] 
They  were  cast  up  occasionally  on  the 
islands  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  ; 
and  the  Wild  people  of  the  islands 
brought  them  for  sale  to  the  Sumatran 
marts,  such  as  Padang  and  Priamang. 
One  of  the  largest  (say  about  12  inches 
across)  would  sell  for  150  rix  dollars. 
But  tne  Malay  princes  coveted  them 


*  This  mythical  story  of  the  anique  tree  pro- 
daoing  this  nut  curiously  shadows  the  singular 
Dust  that  one  island  only  (Prasiin)  of  that  secluded 
group,  the  Seychelles,  bears  the  Lodoieea  as  an 
indigenous  and  spontaneous  product.  (See  Sir  L, 
P$Uy,  in  J,B.O,S,,  zxxr.  882.) 


greatly,  and  would  sometimes  (it  was 
alleged^  give  a  laden  junk  for  a  single 
nut.  In  India  the  best  known  source 
of  supply  was  from  the  Maldive 
Islands.  [In  India  it  is  known  as 
Darydi  ndriyal,  or  'cocoa-nut  of  the 
sea,'  and  this  term  has  been  in  Bombay 
corrupted  mtojaJiari  (zahri)  or  *  jioison- 
ous,'  so  that  the  fruit  is  incorrectly 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  life.  The 
hard  shell  is  largely  used  to  make 
Fakirs'  water-bowELj 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  nut 
were  not  only  famous  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  East,  including  the 
Chinese,  but  are  extolled  by  Piso  and 
by  Rumphius,  with  many  details. 
The  latter,  learned  and  laborious 
student  of  nature  as  he  was,  believed 
in  the  submarine  origin  of  the  nut, 
though  he  discredited  its  growing  on 
a  great  palm,  as  no  traces  of  such  a 
plant  had  ever  been  discovered  on  the 
coasts.  The  fame  of  the  nut's  virtues 
had  extended  to  Europe,  and  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  II.  in  his  later  days 
offered  in  vain  4000  ilorins  to  purchase 
from  the  family  of  Wolfert  Hemianszen, 
a  Duteh  Admiral,  one  that  had  l>een 

S resented  to  that  commander  by  the 
ling  of  Bantam,  on  the  Hollander's 
relieving  his  capital,  attacked  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  1602. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Maldive 
name  of  this  fruit  was  Tdva-kdrhl. 
The  latter  word  is  *  coco-nut,'  but  the 
meaning  of  tdva  does  not  &Pp6&i^  from 
any  Maldive  vocabulary.  rTne  term  is 
properly  Tdva^karhi,  'the  nard-shelled 
nut,'  (Gray,  on  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  231).]  Rumphius  states  that 
a  book  in  4to  {totum  opusculum)  was 
published  on  this  nut,  at  Amsterdam 
m  1034,  by  Augerius  Clutius,  M.D. 
[In  more  recent  times  the  nut  has 
become  famous  as  the  subject  of  curious 
speculations  regarding  it  by  the  late 
Gen.  Gordon.] 

1522.— "They  also  related  to  us  that  be- 
yond Java  Major  .  .  .  there  is  an  enormous 
tree  named  Campanganghif  in  which  dwell 
certain  birds  named  Gimida,  so  large  that 
they  take  with  their  daws,  and  carry  away 
fljing,  a  buffalo  and  eren  an  elephant,  to 
the  place  of  the  tree.  .  .  .  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  called  Buapangan^hi,  and  is  lai^er 
than  a  water-melon  ...  it  was  understM>d 
that  those  fruits  whioh  are  frequently  found 
in  the  sea  came  from  that  place." — Pig*tfdia^ 
Hak.  Soc.  p.  155. 

1553.—** ...  it  appears  .  .  .  that  in  some 
places  beneath  the  salt-water  there  grows 
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Latal,  i.  163;  [Hak.  Hoc.  i.  ^230]. 

!  ItUO.— In  PuoV  Miulima  Aromatita,  Ac, 
there  ii  a  \iiail  diNHrtatJoa,  eiuading  tu  23 
[jp.,  ite  rommirf  I'k  .V.o.  Jtfofi^  Maldi- 

1«78,  — "P,8.  Pray  remember  y*  Caqnor 
nntt  Shalli  (doubtlBH  t'<rt>^-.l/>Y)  &nd  I»n2 
nulla  (T)  formerly  desired  for  y  Prince."— 
LclUr/rom  Itaaa,  quoted  under  CHOP. 

c.  1680.— "Hie  itaqueCftlappatnULTlsnt* 
Don  eat  fructui  [emvitrifl  qui  cuu  ia  iiiiu« 
procidit  .  ,  .  uti  (Vioniu  ai  OrW  pereiuwiere 
voliiit,  »d  fructun  eHt  in  i]mo  erefwens  nuuif 
cujiu  iirbor,  qimatum  eciu,  huminum  oculis 
ignoto.  et  occults  ent." — Rmtpliiui,  Lib.  lii. 

1763. — "By  Durlior  ohnrgos  )«id  fur  the 
following  premnt*  to  the  Sswsb,  a*  per 
Order  of  (Vinmlljition,  the  14th  October, 
1762. 


the  Map  .itBIaeu  (c.  165oV  and  " 
Ryk  van  Cotfntntmn  in  th«  Map  of 
Bengal  in  Valeiitijn  (viJ.  v.V  to  the 
K.  of  CliittA{p>Qg.  Wilfotd  has  nume 
Wilfordkn  nonsense  aliout  it,  connect- 
ing it  witli  tlie  Teiotnti-ra  B.  of  Ptolemy, 
and  with  a  Toiiawan  which  he  saya  la 
mentioned  by  the  "  Portuguese  writers" 
(in  Biich  CHMe  a  (-riniinal  nicHle  of  ez- 
presaiou).  Tlie  name  wm  ivally  that 
of  n.  Uahomniudan  i:hief,  "huni  Prin- 
Jlouni,  grande  Senlior,"  and 
lalo  del  Bey  de  Benipila."  It 
prolMbly  "Khodiiliakh.->li  Khnn." 
His  territory  imiBt  liuvv  Iwen  soutli 
of  ChittHgong,  for  imc  of  hia  towns 
was  Cluir-ariti,  still  kmnvn  as  Chakiiia 
on  the  Chillagong  and  Arakan  Road, 
■     lat  ar  *B'.     (See  /ftrrrw,  IV.  ii.  a 


<ir  lu  they  an  called  the  Zae  Calappen, 
fire  aoid  to  be  annually  brought  hither  (U> 
Colombo)  by  certain  menengem,  and  pre- 
leoted,  among  other  thinge,  tu  the  Governor. 


and   IV. 
also  Coma,  i 


.  364-266,  uiid  again 


lf..13.— "But  in  the  city  there  wai  U» 
Kumi  whosa  foiiit  had  been  seized  by  Dimilo 
Bcmalilu'  ;  bein^  a  soldier  (/lurar^jn)  of  the 
King'is  and  Hoing  the  preaent  (offered  by 
thoPortiianeao)  he  said  ;  My  lord,  thewan 
crafty  robl«n  ;  they  get  into  ■  country  witt 
their  warw,  and  jnvlend  to  boy  and  nil, 
and   males  friendly    gifta,   wbilit    tha^    «i 


itiie  tu'o  centuries  ago  liy  a  Maboiii- 

,     .            ...               ^„  ...  aedan   pilgrim,   named   Ba))a   Budan, 

wS»1S£,3''u.Sro5';:;a'S  i-i-o  b/4. .  t.,  «:ed,  with  i™,, 

OjrtaiQ.MBior  is  tlie  ume  that  wm  made  '">ni  Mecca  :  aee  Grtgg,  Nttafftn  Man. 

prisoner   And   ill-iued   by   OodaTUoto  in  1R3  ;   Rice,  Atyore,  i.  162J     The  first 

ChatieSo,  and  be  is  come  to  take  Tentrewice  European  mentiou  of  co^e  seema  to- 

for   toe  ill  that   was  done  liim.  "-Como,  i,^    >,„    Bauwolff,    who     knew    it    iu 

•"■""■  Aleppo  in  1573.     [See  I  ser.  AT.  A  (?.  I. 

— _— .—          ...                   ,  i^  **99-]    It  "  Bingular  that  in  the 

COFFEE,  s.     Aral>.  iahwa,  a  word  Obasrauioru  of  Pierre  Belon,  who  was 

which  appears  to  have  been  onginallv  [n  Egypt,  1546-49,  full  of  Intel ligence 

&  term  ?or  wine.*    [So  in  the  AnA.  md  curious  matter  as  they  are.  there 

Aiiyft^  11.  158,  where  Burton  gives  the  ja  no  indication  of   a  knowledge    of 

derivation     as     akhd,    fastidire     fecit,  i-otlee. 

causing    disinclination    for    food.    In       ,„„     „ 

old  dTys  the  scrupulous  called  coffee  pi^-f^*^'*  ^,''  .Li™  intitui^;   "Les 

, -1       i'.      J.  ..    ^T  1     -.  ,           .1       I  ProuTBs    le    plus    forte*    on    favour    da    la 

iiAmjfc  U>  diatinmiah  it  from  iohwaA,  i^timita  deTunago  du  C.«  (Kahwa) ;  par 

wine.]     It  IS  probable,  therefore,  that  le    Bcheikh    Abd-Alkader    Ansori    Dj^ri 

a  somewhat  similar  word  was  twist«d  Hanbali,  fiU  de  Mohunoied." — In  Dc  Sua/, 

into  this  form  by  the  usual  propensity  dimi.  Ambt,  2nd  ed.  i.  412. 

to  strive  after  meaning.      Indeed,  the  1673.— "Among  the  rest  they  have  a  very 

derivation    of    the    name    has    been  P»dlhink,  by  them  called  Chanbe,  that  is 

„i ;i,i„  ._     J  .      IT  jr       _        t  .V  almost  black  as  Ink,  and  Terr  aood  m  lilocas, 

pUuaibly  traced  to  ^a/o,  one  of  those  ^^^^^    ^^  ^,  y,;  storaaoh;  of  this  the^ 

dlstncU  of  the  H.  Abyssinian  highlands  jrink  in  tha  Morning  early  in  open  jiUiccs 

{Enarea    and   Kaffa^  which    appear    to  before    everybody,    without    any    fear    ur 

have  been  the  original  habitat  of  the  regard,  out  of  Ckina  cups,  aa  hot  as  they 

Coffee  plant  (Coffca  arabica,  L.);  and  ??L  ^t"?  PYJ, ''  "'""J"  their  Dja,   but 

■f  ii_  ■    ^               1  ii.        rt  J     ■  dnnlE  but  httlo  at  a  Time,  and  let  it  ao 

if  this  IB  correct,  then   tW«  is  nearer  ^j  J  they  ^t     In  U.T«m7wat«r  thiy 

the  onginal  than  Xnftioo.     On  the  other  take  a  Fruit  called    Bunni,    which    in    ilfl 

hand,  Kahtea,   or  some   form   thereof,  Bigness  Shape,  and  Colour|  is  almoit  like 

is  in  the  earliest  mentions  appropriated  unto  a  Bay-berry,  with  two  thin  SbelU  .  .  . 

to  the  drink,  whilst  some  form  of  the  ^^V  "^reo  "  the  Virtue,  Figure,  Looks,  and 

word  i™  i.  tb..  give,  to  th.  pLy..,  £s.':/vsi3',ii.i?oT;  u.:~ 

and  B6n  is  the  existing  name  of  the  fj,„  ]  t„te  them  to  be  the  eame.  —Sa«- 

plaut  in  Shoa.     This  name  is  also  that  wolf,  92. 

implied  in  Yemen  to  the  coffee-berr}-.  ^_    1680.  -  "Arborem   vidi   in   viridario. 

There  is  very  fair  evidence  in  Arabic  Halydei   Turcae,   cujua    tu    iconem   nunc 

literature   that   the  use  of   coffee  wat  spectAbis,  ei  qua  semina  ilia  ibi  vulgatis- 

introduced     into    Aden    by    a    certain  mnu,  B™  tbI  Bon  appallata,  producuntur; 

Sheikh    Shihabuddin    Dhabhani,    whc  "  hi.  tum    Aepptii    turn    Arabos    [arint 

u  J         J                 ■    .               ■7i.    ■V          .V  dococtum  TuigatiBsiaium,  quod  vini    oco  iiisi 

had  made  acquaintance  with  it  on  the  i^^t,   Tendrturque  in   ™bli=is  .enomlU 

African    coasts  and    who    died    in    the  non  lecua   quod   apud   nua  vinum :    flhiiuo 

year  H.  875,  i.t.  a.d.  1470,  so  that  tht  ipoum  looant  Caora.  .  .  .  Avicemui  do  hi» 

mtroduction   may   be   put    about   tht  ??'°j°''j">   meminit."*  — /'rtujii-   Alpinui, 

middle  of  the  16th  century,  a  timt  "■  ^■ 

00nsiat«nt  with  the  other  negative  and  1598.— In  a  note  on  the  use  of  ten  in 
positive  data.t  From  Yemen  it  spread  Japan.  Dr.  Paludanus  saya:  "The  Turkcs 
i  »r  (  1^  ..V  r.  '  holde  almcet  the  same  maDer  of  dnnkine 
to  Mecca  (where  there  arose  after  somt  „,  ^heir  Ch««^a  (read  Oh«m«).  which  the? 
years,  m  1011,  a  crusade  against  itt  Qi^ke  of  acertaice  fruit,  which  ia  like  unto 
use  as  unlawful),  to  Cairo,  to  Damascus  the  Baidarr,f  and  by  the  Egjptiana  called 
and  Aleppo,  and  to  Constantinople  B-w  or  Ban;  they  take  of  thia  fruito  one 
where  the  first  coffee-house  was  pound  and  a  h^fe,  and  ™st  them  a  httlo 
-1  LI-  V  J  ;..  leci  rT.  -  -J  .  in  the  fire,  and  then  aieth  thsm  in  twenlie 
Mtablished  in  1554.  [It  la  said  U  „j^  ^  ^  y,,  ^^  j^^  ^e  oonsimed 
have  been  introduced  into  8.  Indii  ^^y  ;  this  drinka  thay  take  everie  morning 
faating  in  their  chambers,  out  of  an  earthen 

•  It  la  curioua  lh»t  Dmaiipe  hm  a  L,  Latli  pot,  being  Yerie  bote,  aa  we  doe  here  drinko 

wottI  cah-ua, '  \'lniim  iltiuDi  et  dBblle.'  lu/na  compdtUa  in  the  morning  ;  and  Uiey  eny 

I  Bee  the  «itnct  Iii  De  Jtacy'a  C\mtomttlki  that    it    streDgtbenetb    tbem    and    makotb 

rmmi'^'IS^a''^ff^  ™'^lnt  'R.t^u'l^S^n  """"  ''*™'  '™»''*'''  "'"'.  ='"'  openstl"  ""/ 

Ab)'aainli  V  JimUnddln  Ihr  AMnllii.  EUiJI  o      

Aden,  111  the  middle  of  the  l&th  oentui^ :  thi  '  Tbars  Bsenu  no  foundstioii  for  thin, 

penon  diflicrs,  but  the  time  colocldea.  t  '-^  Baeen  Lauri;  laurel  berry. 
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stopping."— In  Liiuchoten,  46;  [Uak.   Soc. 

c.  1610. — ''La  boiason  la  plus  commune 
c'est  de  I'eau,  ou  bien  du  vin  de  Cooot  tirS 
le  meame  iour.  On  en  fait  de  deux  autres 
dortes  plus  delicates  ;  IVne  est  ohaude,  com- 
pos^e  de  I'eau  et  de  miM  de  Coooe,  avec 
quantity  de  poivre  (dont  ils  vsent  beauooup 
en  toutes  leurs  viandes,  et  ils  le  nomment 
PoMmt)  et  d'vne  autre  g^ne  appell^ 
Cahoa.  .  .  :'—Pward  d«  Laeaf,  i.  128; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  172]. 

[1611. — "Buy  some  ooho  }X)ts  and  send 
me.**  —  IMinverSf  Lettenty  i.  122;  "ooAlO 
pots."— /&iVf.  i.  124.] 

1615. — "They  have  in  steed  of  it  (wine)  a 
certaine  drinke  called  Caabieto  as  black  as 
Inke,  which  they  make  with  the  barke  of  a 
tree(!)  and  drinke  as  hot  as  they  can  endure 
it."— Afor^fart,  28. 

,,  "...  passano  tutto  il  resto  della 
notte  con  millo  feste  e  begordi ;  o  particolar- 
mento  in  certi  luoghi  pubblid  .  .  .  beyendo 
di  quando  in  ((uando  a  sonii  (per  ch^  h  calda 
che  cuoce)  pin  d'uno  soodellino  di  certa  loro 
aoqua  nera,  che  chiamano  cahue  ;  la  quale, 
neAe  conversazioni  servo  a  loro,  appunto 
come  a  noi  il  giuoco  dollo  sbaroglino  '  (i.e. 
backgammon).  —  P.  drUa  V(Jte  (from 
Constant.),  i.  51.    See  also  pp.  74-76. 

[  M  '*  Cohn,  blake  liquor  taken  as  hotto 
as  may  be  endured." — Sir  T.  Uoe^  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  32.] 

1616. — "Many  of  the  people  there  (in 
India),  who  ore  strict  in  their  Reli^on, 
drink  no  Wine  at  all  ;  but  they  use  a  Ldquor 
more  wholesome  than  pleasant,  they  call 
Coffee;  made  by  a  black  Seed  boyld  in 
water,  which  tumes  it  almost  into  the  same 
colour,  but  doth  very  little  alter  the  taste 
of  the  water  ( !) :  notwithstanding  it  is  very 
good  to  help  Digestion,  to  <pucken  the 
Spirits,  and  to  cleaniio  the  Bhxxl." — TVrry, 
od.  of  1665,  p.  365. 

1623.  —  "Turcae  habent  otiam  in  usu 
herbae  genus  quam  vocant  Caphe  .  .  .  quam 
dicunt  baud  parvum  praestans  illis  vigorom, 
et  in  animas  \sic)  et  in  ingenio ;  cjuae  tamen 
Inrpus Rumpta  mentem  movot et  turbat.  .  .  ." 
~F.  Baron f  Hist.  Vit<ie  et  Mortis y  25. 

c.  1628.— "They  drink  (in  Persia)  .  .  . 
al)ovo  all  the  rest,  Coho  or  Copha :  by  Turk 
and  Arab  called  Caphe  and  Cahoa :  a  drink 
imitating  that  in  the  Stigian  lake,  black, 
thick,  and  bitter :  destrain'd  from  Bunchy, 
Bunnu,  or  Bay  berries  ;  wholsome  they  say, 
if  hot,  for  it  expels  melancholy  .  .  .  but  not 
so  much  regarded  for  those  good  properties, 
as  from  a  Romance  that  it  was  invented  and 
brew'd  by  Gabriel  ...  to  restore  the  de- 
cayed radical  Moysture  of  kind  hearted 
Mahomet.  .  .  "Sir  T.  fferbert,  Trartls.  cd. 
1638,  p.  241. 

[1631 .  -  "  Caveah. "    See  quotation  under 

c.  1637.— "There  came  in  my  time  to  the 
Coll :  (Balliol)  one  Nathaniel  Conopioe  out 
of  Greece,  from  Cyril  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  .  .  .  He    was   the   first    I 


ever  saw  drink  coffee,  which  custom  cam^ 
not  into  England  till  80  years  after." — 
Kvtlifiit  Diary,  [May  10]. 

1673. — "Every  one  pays  him  their  oon- 
gratulations,  and  after  a  dish  of  Coho  or 
Tea,  mounting,  accompany  him  to  the 
Palace."— /Vyw,  225. 

„  "  dependant  on  I'apporta  le  caT^, 
le  paifum,  et  le  sorbet."— Joumo/  d*AnUnne 
GaUand,  ii.  124. 

[1677.— "Care. "     See  quotation   under 

1690.— "For  Tea  and  Coffee  which  ar» 
judg'd  the  privileg'd  IJquors  of  all  th» 
MafumHuns,  as  well  Turh,  as  thoee  of 
Persitij  India,  and  other  parts  of  Arahia, 
are  condemn'd  by  them  (the  Arabs  of 
Muscatt)  as  unlawful  Refreshments,  and 
abominated  as  Bug-bear  Liquors,  as  well  a» 
W\iie."—Otingtim,  427. 

1726. — "A  certain  gentleman,  M.  Pas- 
chius,  maintains  in  his  Latin  work  published 
at  Leipsdg  in  1700,  that  the  parched  com 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18)  which  Abigail  presented 
with  other  things  to  David,  to  appease  hia 
wrath,  was  nought  else  but  Coffl-beans." — 
Valentijn,  v.  192. 

GOIMBATOBE,  n.p.  Name  of  a 
District  aiid  Uiwa  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. Koyammuturu ;  [K6nt,  the 
local  (i^dess  so  called,  miUtu,  *  pearl/ 
fir,  *  village ']. 

COnt,  s.  The  fibre  of  the  coco-nut 
husk,  from  which  rope  is  made.  But 
properly  the  word,  which  is  Tam. 
KaytrUy  Malayal.  kdyar,  from  v.  kdydru. 
*to  he  twisted,'  meau.s  *cord'  itself 
(see  the  accurate  AUBirHni  helowj. 
The  former  use  among  Europeans  i» 
very  early.  And  both  the  fibre  and 
the  rope  made  from  it  api>ear  to  have 
l)een  exported  to  Europe  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  The  word  appears 
in  early  Arabic  writers  in  the  forms 
hdnlxir  and  lanbdr,  arising  probably 
from  some  misreading  of  the  diacritical 
points  (for  idiyar,  and  kaiyar).  The 
Portuguese  adopted  the  word  in  the 
form  Cairo.  The  form  coir  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  tlie  English 
in  the  18th  century.  [Tlie  N.KlK 
given  coire  in  1697  ;  coir  in  1779.]  It 
was  less  likelv  to  be  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese  Ixicause  coiro  in  their  language  is 
*  leather.'  And  Barros  (where  quoted 
l)elow)  says  allusively  of  the  rope : 
^^ parece  feito  de  coiro  (leather)  encolhen- 
do  e  estendendo  a  vontade  do  mar,*' 
contracting  and  stretching  wath  the 
movement  of  the  sea. 

c.  1030.—'' The  other  islands  are  called 
Diva  Kanbdr  from  the  word  Kaabix  «c(gcc\-<)- 
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sioners  changed  their  rules  far  oftener  than 
does  the  L^slature  at  present." — Maine, 
Village  Communities,  214. 

1876.— "These  * distinffuiahed  visitors' 
are  becoming  a  frightful  nuisance ;  they 
think  that  CoUeoton  and  Judges  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  act  as  their  guides,  and 
that  Indian  officials  have  so  little  work,  and 
suffer  so  much  from  ennui,  that  even  ordi- 
nary thanks  for  hospitality  are  unnecessary  ; 
they  take  it  all  as  their  right." — Ext.  of  a 
Letter  from  India. 

COLLEGE-PHEASANT,    s.      An 

absurd  enough  corruption  of  kdltj  ;  the 
name  in  the  Himalaya  about  Simla 
and  MusBooree  for  the  birds  of  the 
genus  Gallopham  of  Hodgson,  inter- 
mediate between  the  pheasants  and 
the  Jungle-fowls.  "  The  group  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  three  species,  two 
ueing  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  one 
in  Assam,  Chittagong  and  Arakan." 
(Jerdon), 

J;i880.—<' These,  with  kalage  pheasants, 
brded  me  some  very  fair  sport." — BtUl, 
Jungle  Life,  588. 

a 882.—"  Jungle-fowl  were  plentiful,  as 
as  the  black  khalege  pheasant."— 
Sanderson,  Thirteen  Years  among  WUdBeattt, 
147.] 

G0LLEB7,    CALLEB7,    &c.    s. 

Properly  Bengali  khdldr%  *a  salt-pan, 
or  place  for  making  salt.' 

[1767.—".  .  .  rents  of  the  CollariM,  the 
fifteen  Dees,  and  of  Calcutta  town,  are  none 
of  them  included  in  the  estimation  I  have 
laid  before  you." — VereUt,  Vieic  of  Bengal, 
App.  228.] 

1768.—" ...  the  Collector-general  be 
desired  to  obtain  as  exact  an  account  as  he 
possiblv  can,  of  the  number  of  oollaies  in 
the  Calcutta  purgunnehs."— In  Carraccioli's 
L,  of  Qlive,  iv.  112. 

COLLEBT,  n.p.  The  name  given 
to  a  non- Aryan  race  inhabiting  part 
of  the  country  east  of  l^dura.  Taan. 
haUar,  *  thieves.*  They  are  called  in 
Nelson's  Madura,  [Pt.  ii.  44  9eqqJ\ 
Kallansy  Kalian  being  the  singular, 
Kallar  plural. 

1763.— "The  PolygarTondiman  .  .  .like- 
wise sent  3000  Colleries ;  these  are  a  people 
who,  under  several  petty  chiefs,  inhabit 
the  woods  between  Trichinopoly  and  Cape 
Comorin  ;  their  name  in  their  own  language 
signifies  Thieves,  and  justly  describcKS  their 
general  character." — Orme,  i.  208. 

c.  1785.— "Colleries,  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  under  the  Government  of  the  Tondi- 
ina,n,"—Carraccioli,  Lifeof  Clive,  iv.  661. 

1790.— "The  country  of  the  Ck>lleriM 
.  .  .  extends  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  con- 


fines of  Madura,  in  a  range  of  sixtv  miles- 
by  fifty-five."— Go/.  Mvnthly  Register  or 
India  Repository,  i.  7. 

COLLEBT-HORN,  s.  This  is  a 
long  brass  horn  of  hideous  sound,  which 
is  often  used  at  native  funerals  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  has  come  to  be  called, 
absurdly  enough.  Cholera-horn ! 

[1832. — "  Toorree  or  Toorrtooree,  commonly 
designated  by  Europeans  oollery  horn,  con- 
sists of  three  pieces  fixed  into  one  another, 
of  a  semi-circular  shape." — Herklots,  Qano^ni- 
e-Idam,  ed.  1863,  p.  hv.  App.] 

1879. — ".  .  .  an  early  start  being  neces- 
sary, a  happy  thought  struck  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  to  have  the  Amildar's  Cho- 
lera-hom  men  out  at  that  hour  to  sound 
^e  reveill^  making  the  round  of  the 
camp." — Madras  Mail,  Oct.  7. 

C0LLEBY-8TICK,  s.  This  is  a 
kind  of  throwing-stick  or  boomerang 
used  by  the  GoUexies. 

1801. — "  It  was  he  first  taught  me  to  throw 
the  spear,  and  hurl  the  C^llexy-stick,  a 
weapon  scarcely  known  elsewhere,  but  in 
a  skilful  hand  capable  of  being  thrown 
to  a  certainty  to  any  distance  within  100^ 
yards." — Welshes  Reminiscences,  i.  130. 

Nelson  calls  these  weapons  "  VallarC 
Thadis  or  boomerangs." — Madura,  Pt.  iL 
44.  [The  proper  form  seems  to  be  Tam. 
valai  tddi.  *  curved  stick ' ;  more  usually 
Tam.  kaUardOdi,  tddi,  *stick.n  See  also- 
Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  J.  Etknol.  Soc,,  N.  S.,  i. 
112,  seq. 

COLOMBO,  n.p.  Properly  Kolumhuy 
the  modem  capital  of  Ceylon,  but  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
derivation  is  very  uncertain ;  some 
supi>08e  it  to  be  connected  with  the 
adjoining  river  Kalani-gajigi.  The 
name  Solumbum,  used  in  several 
medieval  narratives,  belongs  not  to* 
this  place  but  to  Kaulam  (see  QUILON). 

c.  1346.— "We  started  for  the  city  of 
EalanbH,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
cities  of  the  island  of  Serendlb.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Wazir  Lord  of  the  Sea 
{Hdkim-cU'Bahr),  J&lastI,  who  has  with  him 
about  600  Habshis."— i&n  Batuta,  iv.  186. 

1617. — "The  next  day  was  Thursday  in 
Passion  Week  ;  and  they,  well  remembering 
this,  and  inspired  with  valour,  said  to  the 
King  that  in  fighting  the  Moors  they  would 
be  insensible  to  death,  which  they  greatly 
desired  raUier  than  be  slaves  to  ihe  Moors. 
.  .  .  There  were  not  40  men  in  all,  whole 
and  sound  for  battle.  And  one  brave  man 
made  a  cross  on  the  tip  of  a  cane,  which  he^ 
set  in  front  for  standard,  sa3ring  that  Grod 
was  his  Captain,  and  that  was  his  Flag, 
under  which  they  should  march  deliberately 
a^inst  Colombo,  where  the  Moor  was  with 
his  forces." — Correa,  ii,  621. 
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ItiBA. — "The  King,  Don  Manuel,  becaune 
...  he  knew  .  .  .  that  the  Kinfr  of  Go- 
Imnbo,  who  was  the  true  Lord  of  the  Cin> 
namnn,  desired  to  poiwoiw  our  iwaco  and 
frienddiip,  wrote  to  the  wiia  Affonm 
4'AIboquerqne,  who  was  in  the  inland  in 
person,  that  if  he  deemed  it  well,  ho  should 
establish  a  fortrnw  in  the  harbour  of  Co- 
lunbo.  so  as  to  make  sure  the  offom  of  the 
Kmg.—Barrogf  Dec.  III.  liv.  ii.  cap.  2. 

OOLUMBO    BOOT,    OALUMBA 
:B00T,  is  stated  by   Millmrn  (1813) 
to  1)6  a  staple  cx]K)rt  from  M(>zaiiil)i<[ue, 
1)eing  in  great  e8t«>em  as  a  remedy  for 
dysentery,  &c\    It  is  JaUorhiza  palmata^  \ 
Miers ;  and  the  nami*  Kalumh  is  of  £.  ' 
African  origin  (Hanbnry  ami  Fliirkigerj  i 
28).    [Tlie  N.E.D.  takes  it  from  Co- 
lombo, *  under  a  false  iin]»res8ion  that 
it  was  supplie<i  from   thence.']     The 
following  quotatitm  is  in  error  ns  to 
the  name : 

e.  1779.—"  Radix  Colombo  .  .  .  deriTes 
its  name  from  the  town  of  (X>lumbo,  from 
whence  it  is  sent  with  the  nhijM  to  Euro{)e  (?) ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  this  root  is  neither 
found  near  Columba,  nor  u|iun  the  whole 
island  of  Ceylon.  .  .  ." — ThuHherg^  Tnireh, 
iT.  186. 

1782. — "Any  person  h.inng  a  quantity 
of  fresh  sound  Colombia  Soot  to  dispose  of, 
will  please  direct  a  line.  .  .  ." — India  iiiUfUe, 
Aug.  24. 

[1809.—"  An  Account  of  the  Male  IMant^ 
which  fnmiiihes  the  Medicine  ffenorally 
called  Colimibo  or  Colomba  \Uiot.—AitiaU 
Res,  z.  3B5  «V7.] 

1850. — "Caoutchouc,  or  India-niblier,  is 
found  in  abundance  .  .  .  (near  Totto)  .  .  . 
«nd^  oalimiba-root  is  plentiful.  .  .  .  The 
India-rubber  is  made  into  balls  for  a  g^amo 
resemblinff  'fives,'  and  oalnmba-root  is  said 
to  be  used  as  a  mordant  for  certain  colours, 
but  not  as  a  dve  itself." — Lin'rtgttoHfj  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Zambezi,  Ac.,  p.  32. 

OOMAR,  n.p.  This  name  (Ar. 
<il-K%i,mdT\  which  appears  often  in 
the  old  Arab  geo^raphi'rs,  has  l>een 
the  subject  of  mucn  confusion  among 
modem  commentators,  and  pn  pliably 
.also  among  the  Arabs  themselves ; 
some  of  the  former  {e.g.  the  late  M. 
Reinaud)  confounding  it  with  C. 
Oomorin,  others  witn  Kamru])  (or 
Assam).  The  various  indications,  e.g, 
that  it  was  on  the  continent,  and 
facing  the  direction  of  Arabia,  i.e,  tlie 
west ;  that  it  produced  most  valua1)le 
aloes-wood  ;  that  it  lay  a  day*s  voyage, 
or  three  days*  voyage,  west  of  Sanf  or 
Ohampa  (^l-v.),  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
days'  sail  from  Zabaj  for  Java),  to- 
Hether  with  the  name,  identify  it  with 


Oamboja,  or  Khmer ^  as  the  native 
name  is  (see  Reinaiuf^  Rel,  des  Arabetj 
i.  2)7,  ii.  48,  49  ;  frildemevtter^  156  mq,; 
Ihn  BatHtn,  iv.  240;  Abulfeda,  ikiUuiy 
nnd  the  Way  TlUtlier,  519,  569).  Even 
tht?  saga<:ious  IX*  Orta  is  misled  by 
the  Aral)s,  and  ctmfounds  alcomari 
with  a  ]>roduct  of  Oajie  Comorin  (see 
ColliMiuiot,  f.  120r.). 

GOMATY,  H.  Telug.  and  Oinar. 
kotnftU\  *a  trader,*  [said  to  l)e  derived 
fn»m  Skt.  */o,  *eye,*^  muthfi,  'fist,'  from 
their  vigilant  habits].  This  is  a  term 
us(h1  chiefly  in  the  north  of  the  Madras 
l*residenry,  and  corresponding  to 
Chetty,  [which  tlie  males  assume  as  an 
atlix]. 

1627.— "The  next  Tril^e  is  there  termed 
Committy,  and  these  are  f^cnorally  the 
MorchuntM  tjf  the  Place  who  by  thom'selves 
or  their  sen'ants,  travell  into  the  Countrey, 
^athorini;  up  Callicoes  from  the  weavers, 
and  other  commodities,  which  they  sell  againe 
in  ^^retiter  iKircels." — Purcha*,  PUgrimagf, 
997. 

[1679. — **  There  came  to  us  the  Factriry 
this  day  a  Dworfe  an  Indian  of  the  Comitto 
C'^ist,  he  was  he  said  30  vears  old  ...  we 
measured  him  bv  the  rule  46  inches  high, 
all  his  limbs  and  his  body  stroight  and  equall 
}in)iKirtioned,  of  comely  face,  his  sftcech 
sinnll  o^{ualling^  his  stature.  .  .  ." — Streyn^ 
xAdM  Mtutter,  in  Ki^tiut  Man.,  142. 

1 1869.—*'  Komatii."  See  quotation  under 
CHUCKLEB.] 

COMBAOONUli,  n.p.,  written 
Kumbakonam*  Formerly  the  seiit  of 
the  Chola  dynasty.  Col.  Branfill  gives, 
as  the  usual  derivation,  Skt.  Awm- 
hluikana^  *  brim  of  a  water-pot ' ;  [the 
Madras  Gloss,  Skt.  kumbha,  kona^ '  lane  *] 
and  this  form  is  given  in  IVillinrat^s 
Skt,  Diet,  as  *naine  of  a  town.*  The 
fact  that  an  idol  in  the  Sai\'?i  temple 
at  ComKaconam  is  called  Kumbhes- 
V(iram  ('Lord  of  the  water-pot*)  may 
possibly  l)e  a  justification  of  this 
etymology.  But  see  general  remarks 
on  S.  Imlian  names  in  the  Intnxluction. 

COMBOY.  A  sort  of  skirt  or  kilt 
of  white  calico,  worn  by  Singhalese 
of  l)oth  sexes,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Malav  Saxong.  The  derivation 
which  Sir  fe.  Tennent  {Ceylon,  i.  612, 
ii.  107)  gives  of  the  word  is  quite 
inadmissible.  He  finds  that  a  Chinese 
autlior  describes  the  people  of  Ceylon 
as  wearing  a  cloth  made  of  koo-pet,  i,e. 
of  cotton  ;  and  he  assumes  therefore. 
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that  those  people  call  their  own  dress 
by  a  Chinese  name  for  cotton !  The 
word,  however,  is  not  real  Singhalese  ; 
and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  proper  name  Oambay.  Patios  de 
Gdbaya  are  mentioned  early  as  used  in 
Ceylon  {CcutanhecUi,  ii.  78),  and  Cambays 
by  Forrest  ( Voyage  to  Merguiy  79).  In 
the  Government  List  of  Native  Words 
(Ceylon,  1869)  the  form  used  in  the 
Island  is  actually-  Kambdya.  Apicture 
of  the  dress  is  given  by  Tennent 
(Ceylon,  i.  612).  It  is  now  usually  of 
white,  but  in  mourning  black  is  used. 

1615. — "Tanaho  Samme,  the  Kinges  kins- 
man, bnnight  two  pec.  Cambaia  doth." — 
Coch*s  Diary,  i.  15. 

[1674-5.—"  Cambaja  Bm^lea,'*— Invoice 
in  Birdwoodf  Report  oi^  Old  Reca,,  p.  42.] 

1726.— In  list  of  cloths  purchased  at 
Porto  Novo  are  "CamlMiyen."— Fa/«i»- 
tijn,  Chorom.  10. 

[1727.— *  *  Cambaya  Limgies. "  See  quota- 
tion under  LOONGHEE.] 

COMMERCOLLY,  n.p.  A  small 
but  well-known  town  of  Lower  Bengal 
in  the  Nadiya  District ;  properly 
KtmOr-khdli  f'  Prince's  Creek  ^.  The 
name  is  familiar  in  connection  with 
the  feather  trade  (see  ADJUTANT). 

COMMISSIONER,  s.  In  the  Bengal 
and  Bombay  Presidencies  this  is  a 
ffrade  in  the  ordinary  adiuimstrative 
hierarchy  ;  it  does  not  exist  in  Madras, 
but  is  found  in  the  Punjab,  Central 
Provinces,  &c.  The  Commissioner  is 
over  a  Division  embracing  several 
Districts  or  Zillahs,  and  stands  between 
the  Collectors  and  Magistrates  of  these 
Districts  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Revenue  Board  (if  there  is  one)  and 
the  Local  Government  on  the  other. 
In  the  Regulation  Provinces  he  is 
always  a  member  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service ;  in  Non-Regulation 
Provinces  he  may  be  a  military 
officer ;  and  in  these  the  District 
officers  immediately  under  him  are 
termed  *  Deputy  Commissioners.* 

COMMISSIONER,     CHIEF.      A 

high  official,  governing  a  Province 
inferior  to  a  Lieutenant-Ciovernorship, 
in  direct  sul)ordination  to  the  Gk)vemor- 
General  in  Council.  Thus  the  Punjab 
till  1859  wiis  under  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, as  was  Oudh  till  1877  (and 
indeed,  though  the  offices  are  united, 
^he  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  N.W.  Pro- 


vinces holds  also  the  title  of  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Oudh).  The  Central 
Provinces,  Assam,  and  Burma  are  other 
examples  of  Provinces  under  Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN,  CAPE,  n.p.  The  ex- 
treme  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India ;  a  name  of  great  antiquity. 
No  doubt  Wilson's  explanation  is 
perfectly  correct ;  and  the  quotation 
irom  the  Periplus  corroborates  it. 
He  says  :  "iTttTiufrl,  ...  a  young  girl, 
a  princess ;  a  name  of  the  godde.ss 
Durga,  to  whom  a  temple  dedicated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  has 
long  given  to  the  adjacent  cape  and 
coast  the  name  of  Kumdri^  corruptt^d 
to  Comorin.  .  .  ."  The  Tamil  pro- 
nunciation is  Kvmdri. 

c.  80-90. — "Another  place  follows  callerf 
Kofidip,  at  which  place  is  (*  *  *)  and  a  port ;  ** 
and  here  those  who  wish  to  consecrate  the 
remainder  of  their  life  come  and  bathe,  and 
there  remain  in  celibacy.  The  same  do- 
women  likewise.  For  it  is  related  that  the 
goddess  there  tarried  a  while  and  bathed."— 
Feripl-uHf  in  Miiller's  Geog.  Or.  Min,  i. 
800. 

c.  150. — **Eo/Liap£a  d/cpoy  /coi  ir6Xij." — 
Ptof.  [viii.  1  §  9]. 

1298. — ''Ck)mari  is  a  country  belonging- 
to  India,  and  there  you  may  see  some* 
thiDg  of  the  North  Star,  which  we  had  not 
been  able  to  see  from  the  Lesser  Java  thus 
far."— J/arco  Polo,  Bk.  III.  ch.  23. 

c.  1830.— "The  coimtry  called  Ma'bar  i* 
said  to  commence  at  the  Cape  Kuinhari,  a 
name  applied  both  to  a  town  and  a  moun- 
tain."— AbulfedUf  in  Oildemeitter,  185. 

[1514.— "Comedis."  See  quotation  under 
MALABAB.] 

1572.— 

"  Ves  corre  a  costa  celobre  Indiana 
Para  o  Sul  at^  o  cabo  Ck>mori 
Ja  chamado  Ck)ri,  que  Taprobana 
(Que  ora  ho  CeilSo)  de  f route  tem  de  si." 

Oamdes,  v.  107. 

Here  Camfies  identifies  the  ancient  KQpv 
or  Ku^Xif  with  Comorin.  These  are  in 
Ptolemy  distinct,  and  his  Kory  appears  to 
be  the  point  of  the  Island  of  Ramei^yaram 
from  which  the  passage  to  Cejrlon  was 
shortest.  This,  as  KdlU,  appears  m  various 
forms  in  other  geographers  as  the  extreme 
seaward  point  of  India,  and  in  the  geogra- 
phical poem  of  Dionysius  it  is  described 
as  towering  to  a  stupendous  height  above 
the    waves.      Mela    regards    Cohs   as    the 

•  There  i«  here  a  doubtf^il  reading.  The  next 
paragraph  shows  that  the  word  Hhould  be  KOfiapel. 
(We  should  also  read  for  ppidpiov,  <f>povpLOV,  a 
watch-post,  citadel] 
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tiirning  point  of  tho  Indian  ouaiit,  and 
even  in  Ptolemy  m  Tables  his  KOrv  in  fur- 
ther south  than  Konuiruh,  and  is  the  point 
of  departure  from  which  he  discusses 
distances  to  the  further  East  (see  IHolemy, 
Bk.  I.  capp.  13,  14 ;  also  see  Bishop 
Caldwell's  Comp.  Uraminar^  Introtl.,  p.  103). 
It  is  thus  intelli^))le  how  comiiarative  | 
geographers  of  the  16th  century  iuentiticd  ; 
KSrtf  with  C.  iVmuirin. 

In  1864  the  late  venerated  Bishou  CotUm  ! 
visited  C.  C'omorin  in  comiMiny  M,itn  two  of 
his  clergy  (both  now  missionary  biMho^is). 
He  said  that  having  Imthed  at  Haniwar, 
one  of  tho  most  northerly  of  Hindu  sacre<i 
places,  he  should  like  to  Imthe  at  this,  tho 
most  southerly.  Each  of  the  chaplains  took 
one  of  tho  bi!<hoi)'s  hands  as  they  entc^Hl 
the  surf,  which  was  heavy  ;  so  heavy  that 
his  right-hand  aid  was  torn  from  him,  and 
had  not  the  other  been  able  to  hold  fast, 
Bishop  Cotton  could  hardly  have  escaped.* 

[1609.—  ".  .  .  ver>'  stn)ng  cloth  and  is 
called Cacha <//iCoinore6."-Arw #>/•*,  LfUrrSy 
i.  29. 

[1767.— "The  poffrxla  of  the  Cnnnaeo- 
iDAXy  belonging  to  Tinnevolly." — Treaty,  in 
Loffan,  Malabar,  iii.  117.) 

1817.— 

'* .  .  .  Lightly  latticed  in 
With  odorifonnis  woods  of  Comorin." 

LiiiUi  Httil-h,  Moltinna, 

This  probably  is  <lerivefl  from  D'HorlM)- 
lot,  ana  involves  a  cimfiu<ion  often  made 
between  Comun'tt  and  Ck>lliar  — the  land 
of  aloes- wood. 


COMOTAT,  COMATY,  ii.p.  Tliis 
naiiu*  ttppeiU"H  ]»r()iniiu;iitly  in  some  of 
the  old  limps  of  JV*ii<^il,  e.g.  that  em- 
braced in  tne  Matjin  SLmjoIu  I m peri  urn 
of  Bbieu's  gi'tiat  AtUis  (1645-r)0).  It  re- 
presents Kdmata^  a  St-jite,  and  Kdm- 
atapiiry  a  city,  of  wliich  most  extensive 
remaias  exist  in  the  t4.»rriton'  of  K(X'h 
Biliar  in  Kitst^Tn  Bengal  (see  COOCH 
BEHAB).  These  are  described  by  Dr. 
Fi-ancis Buchanan,  in  thelxMik  published 
by  Montgi^mery  Martin  under  the  name 
of  Eaxtem  India  (vol.  iii.  426  9eqq.). 
The  city  stood  on  the  we3t  bank  of  the 
River  Darla,  which  formed  tlie  defence 
on  the  east  side,  alK>ut  5  miles  in 
extent.  Tlie  whole  circumference  of 
the  enclosure  is  estimated  by  Buchanan 
at  19  miles,  the  remainder  being  formed 
by  a  ram])art  which  wjis  (c.  1809)  "in 
general  al)out  130  feet  in  width  at  the 
bast?,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height." 

ir)53. — "Within  the  limits  in  which  wc 


•  1  had  thiH  from  ono  of  the  jwirty,  my  resiK3ctc<l 
fHend  Bishop  Caldwell.— II.  ^ . 


comprehend  the  kin^om  of  Bengala  are 
those  kingdoms  subject  to  it  .  .  .  lower 
down  towards  the  sea  the  kingdom  of 
ComotaU."-/^rm<r,  IV.  ix.  1. 

[c.  1596.— Kamtah."  See  quotation  under 
COOCH  BEHAB.] 

1873. — *' During  the  15th  century,  the 
tract  north  of  Rangpilr  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kaiiahs  of  Kimata.  .  .  .  Kimata  wan 
iuvnded,  about  1498  A.D.,  by  Husain  ShiQi." 
— /i/wA/mi/ia,  in  •/.  At.  liur.  Bengal,  xiii. 
pt.  i.  240. 
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hybrid  of  Enfflish  and  Hindustani^ 
applied  in  nioaem  Anglo-Indian  col- 
hxpiial  to  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  have  entered  it  ])y  the  competitive 
syst^^m  first  intnxiuceil  in  1856.  The 
phrase  was  pro1)a1>lv  the  invention  of 
one  of  the  olaer  or  if ai  ley  bury  membei-s 
of  the  same  service.  These  latter, 
whose  nominations  were  due  to  interest, 
and  who  were  l)ound  together  by  the 
intimacies  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a 
(*onimon  collece,  l(K)ked  with  some  dis- 
favour ujx)n  the  children  of  Innovation. 
The  name  was  readily  taken  up  in 
India,  but  its  familiarity  in  England 
is  pro1>ably  due  in  great  part  to  the 
''Letters  of  a  Ooinpetition-wal&," 
written  by  one  who  had  no  real  claim 
to  the  title,  Sir  G.  O .  Trevelyan,  who- 
was  later  on  member  for  Hawick 
Burghs,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  author  of  the  excellent  Life  of  his 
uncle,  Lord  Macaulay. 

The  second  iwrtion  of  the  word, 
mild,  is  j)roi)erly  a  Hindi  adjectival 
affix,  corresjKindnig  in  a  general  way 
to  the  Lilt  in  -ariim.  Its  usual  employ- 
ment as  affix  Uy  a  sul)stantive  makes  it 
frecjuently  denote  "  agent,  doer,  keeper, 
man,  inhabitant,  master,  lord,  posse^ssor, 
owner,"  as  Shakesi)eAr  vainlv  tries  to 
define  it-,  and  as  in  Anglo-Indian  usage 
is  iKJjmlarly  assumed  U)  \w  it^s  meaning. 
But  this  kind  of  denotati(>n  is  inci- 
dental ;  there  is  no  real  limitation  to 
such  meaning.  This  is  demonstrable 
from  such  phrjises  i\8  Kdhul-wdld  glwrdy 
*the  Kabulian  horse,'  and  from  the 
common  fc^rm  of  village  nomenclature 
in  the  Panjab,  e.g.  Mir-Khdn-wdUly 
Gamla-Singh-icdldy  and  ».)  forth,  imply- 
ing the  village  e^stablisbed  by  Mir- 
Klian  or  ( ianrla-Singh.  In  the  three 
immediatelv  following  quotations,  the 
second  and  third  exhibit  a  strictly 
idiomatic  use  of  tall^l,  the  first  an 
incorrect  English  use  of  it. 
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1785. —  ally  into  our  ears  the  greatness  of  India. 

*''  Tho'  then  the  Bostonians  made  such  a  .  .  .  We  are  asked  to  feel  awestruck  and 

fuss,  humbled  at  the  fact  that  Bengal  alone  has 

Theu'  example  ought  not  to  be  followed  6(5  millions  of  inhabitants.     We  are  invited 

by  us,  to  experience  an  awful  thrill  of  sublimity 

But  I  wish  that  a  band  of  ^ood  Patriot-  when  we  learn  that  the  area  of  Madras  far 

wallahs  .  .  ." — In  Seton-Karr^  i.  98.  exceeds  that  of   the  United    Kingdom." — 

„     In  this  year  Tippoo  Sahib  addresses  »'*«^-  ^<*^'-.  ^^^  15,  p.  750. 

41  rude  letter  to  the  Nawab  of  Shanur  (or 

Savanur)    as      "The     Shahnoorwftlah.'—  COMPOUND,     s.       Tlie      enclosed 

SeUct  LetUrs  of  Tippoo,  184.  ground,     whether    garden    or    waste, 

1814.— "Gungadhur  Shastree  is  a  pe«on  which     surrounds     an     Anglo-Indian 

of  great  shrewdness  and  talent.  .  .  .  Though  house.     Various  derivations  have  been 

yt^^nXS^h^twSks"'^^^^  -gg^^^l  ^-  this  word,  but  its  history 

interrupts   and  contradicts,  and   calls   the  i«  veiy  ol)8Cure.     The  following  are  ihit 

Peshwa  and  his  ministers   *old  fools'  and  Jiriucipal  suggestions   that   have   been 

.    .    .    '  dam  rascals.'      He  mixes  English  made  : — * 

words    with  everything  he  says,  and  will  /    v  mi       •    •                              c 

say  of  some  one  (Holkar  for  instance) :  Bhot  («•)  That  it  is  a  corrui>tion  of  sonic 

•^ru;i»walla    Ova,     laiketi    barm    aJmfkufid,  sup|)Osed  Portuguese  word. 

Kukhye  <Aa,  ('  He  was  very  tricky,  but  very  (fc.)  That  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 

sagacious;   he  was  cock-eyed ')."-i?/pAm-  French  campa^ne. 

^5^    -No    I'm  a   Sviffolk  walla.' "  (''>  '^^'^^^  '^  '^  *  corruption  of  the 

1864.-"  The  stories  agaim^t  the  Competi-  1^\m^'^%  ^^'n ''^  indicated 

tion-wallahB,  which  are  told  and   fondlv  hy  Mr.  John  Crawfurd. 

believed   by  the  Haileybury  men,   are  all  /    v  mi.      t»    ^                     ... 

founded  more  or  less  on  the  want  of  savoir  (»•)  The    Portuguese    origin    is    as- 

faire,    A  collection  of  these  stories  would  suined  by   Bishop   Heber  in  passages 

be  a  curious  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  quoted  below.     In  one  lie   derives   it 

huma-n  mind  on  a  quwtion  of  class  against  from  campaM  (for  which,  in  modern 

'^^;.~^^''*''  ^'^  ;  .           ,    .  .1  Portuguese  at  least,   we  should  read 

.^'r:^,'^^^^T^r;t:::^  ..m^^anAa)  ;  but  ca^^n/^a  i.  not  used 

reinforcements,  not  alone  from  Haileybury,  m  such  a  sense.     It  seems  to  be  used 

....  but  from  new  recruiting  fields  whence  only    for    *a    campaign,'    or    for    the 

volunteers  might  be  obtained  .   .   .  under  Roman     Campagna.       In     the     other 

the  pressure  of  necessity,  such  an  excep-  jjassage  he  derives  it  from  campao  (sic\ 

Sr  "T^orhaT^  W  nL^{:S  rare  is  no  such  ..rd 

as  a  candidate  by  Campbell  Marjoribanks,  It   is   also  alleged  by  bir  Emerson 

was  the  first  of  the  since  celebrated  Ust  of  Tennent   (tnfra\   who    suggests    cam- 

the  Competition-waUahB."— Biog.   Notice  pinho;  but    this,    meaning    *a    small 

prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of />oMwo»'«i5rf.  o/^//m><'*  plain,'    is    not    used    for     compound. 

BirtonanM  of  India,  p.  xxviii.  Neither   is   the  latter  word,  nor  any 

The  exceptional  arrangement  alluded  to  _,              ,.          -..           ,»             .v*' 

in  the  pre<iding  quotation  was  authorised  word  suggestive  of  it,  used  among  the 

by  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  66.    But  it  did  not  m-  Indo- Portuguese. 

volve   competition;  it  only   authorised   a  In    the    early   Portuguese   histories 

system  by  which  writershiiM  could  be  given  of    India    {e,g,    Ckistanheda,    iii.     436, 

to  young  men  who  had  not  been  at  Hailey-  442;  vi.  3)  the  words  used  for  what 

bury  College,  on  their  paasmg  certain  test  '           mrn'oonnd,  are  iVirrfim.   natin 

examinations,  and   they  were   ranked   ac-  )^®  term  compottna,  are  jaraim,  pacio, 

cording  to  their  merit  in  passing  such  ex-  horta.      An    examination    of    all    the 

4iminations,  but  below  the  writers  who  had  passages  of  the  Indo- Portuguese  Bible, 

left  Haileybury  at  the  preceding  half-yearly     

examination.    The  firet  examination  under  *  q^  ^^^  ^j^igin  of  this  word  for  a  long  time 

this  system  was  held  29th  March,  18Z/,  and  different  opinions  were  held   by   my   lamented 

Sir  H.   M.    Elliot    headed    the    list.      The  friend  Bumell  and  by  me.    And  when  we  printed 

system  continued  in  force  for  five  years,  the  a  few  8i)eclmen8  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  our  dif- 

last  examination  being  held  in  April,  1882.  \^^''\SS*^J^''^'^^^  ^n  "f '".  ^^f(^,  {-  <- 

T^   -II   QQ   „:^i:„^»  «™  n^mi'nof^   in   fV»i«  J^lX  1879,  pp.  202,  208)t     But  at  a  later  date  he 

In  all  83  civilians  were  nominated  m  this  ^  ^^^^  dlspowii  to  come  round  to  the  other 

way,  and,  amon^  other  well-known  immM,  ^iew,  insomuch  that  in  a  letter  of  Sept  21, 1881, 

the  list  included   H.   Torrens,    Sir    H.   B.  he  says:  "Compmind  can,  I  think,  after  all,  be 

Harington,    Sir     R.     Montgomery,    Sir    J.  Malay  Kampong;  take  these  lines  from  a  Malay 

Oracroft  Wilson,  Sir  T.  Pycroft,  W.  Tayler,  poem"— then  giving  the  lines  which  I  have  tran- 

the  Hon.  E.  Drummond.  ^^^  o"  "»«  follo^ng  page.     I  liave  therefore 

«»«««.         X  "***  ^^  scruple  in  giving  the  same  unity  to  thi? 

1878  — "  The     Competition- WaUan,     at  article  that  had  been  unbroken  in  almost  all  othe 

home  on  leave  or  retirement,  dins  perpetu-  cases.— II.  Y. 
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1781.— 


''  In  oomiDon  umgo  here  a  rhit 
Hervee  for  tmr  businem  or  our  wit. 
RankiikaJ*t  a  place  to  lodge  our  ropes, 
And  Mango  orchards  all  are  T(ipf», 
(iodoum  usurps  the  ware-house  place, 
Gompoiind  aenotcH  each  wallea  space. 
To  Diiftn-khanna,  (Htor,  TnnkM, 
The  English  laiiguugo  owes  no  thanks ; 
Hinco  Office,  fissonce,  Fish-pond  shew 
We  need  not  wonls  so  harsh  and  new. 
Much  more  I  could  such  words  expose, 
But  OhauU  and  iMiwk*  the  list  sluul  close  ; 
Which  in  plain  English  is  no  more 
Than  Wharf  and  Post  expressed  before.*' 

India  (Jazfitff  March  3. 


»» 
Auction 


(< 


.  .  will  lie  sold  by  Public 
.  all  that  Brick  Dwelling- 
house,  Godowns,  and  Compoimd." — Ihid.. 
April  21. 

1788.— ''Gompoand— The  court-yard  be- 
longing to  a  house.  A  corrupt  word." — 
The  liuliati  VoeahMfary^  London,  Stockdalo. 

1783.— "To  bo  sold  by  Public  Outcry  .  .  . 
the  HouHc,  Out  HouHCH,  and  GompoilXUl," 
Ac. — Bombiiy  Courier ^  Nov.  2. 

1810.— <*  The  houiios  (at  Madras)  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  Hold  or  oompoimd, 
with  a  few  trees  or  Hhrulw,  but  it  is  with 
incredible  pains  that  fiowors  or  fruit  are 
raised."— ifdrui  Ortihum^  124. 

,,  **When  I  entero<l  the  great  gates, 
and  looked  around  for  my  |ialaukeen  .  .  . 
and  when  I  beheld  the  l>ea*uty  and  extent  of 
the  compound  ...  I  thought  that  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  world  that  f  had  left  in  the 
East." — An  Acnmiit  of  lienaaly  and  of  a  Visit 
to  Government  Hou*e  (at  Calcutta|  h^  Ihrahiui 
4he  son  of  Candu  the  Mrrthanty  thid.  p.  198. 
This  is  a  Malay  narrative  translated  oy  Dr. 
Leyden.  Very  pn)bably  the  word  trani*- 
lated  oompound  was  IximpMHf/f  but  that 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

1811. — "  Major  Yule's  attack  was  etpuilly 
spirited,  but  after  routing  the  enemy's  force 
at  Campong  Malayo,  and  killing  many  of 
them,  he  found  the  bridge  on  fire,  and  was 
imable  to  penetrate  further."— »S/r  5.  Auch- 
mutifs  Report  of  Ike  VapttWf  of  Fort  Cor- 
H^li*. 

c.  1817. — "When  they  got  into  the  oom- 
ponnd,  they  saw  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  verandah  waiting." — Mm,  Sher- 
wtfod's  Stinriesy  ed.  18(J3,  p.  6. 

1824. — "He  then  proceedecl  to  the  rear 
compoimd  of  the  house,  returned,  and  said, 
*  It  IS  a  tiger,  sir.'"— .S^///,  Wnndrrn  of 
Klhra^  ch.  T. 

,,  "...  The  large  and  handsome 
oditices  of  Garden  Reach,  each  standing  by 
itself  in  a  little  woody  lawn  (a  '  compouid ' 
they  call  it  hero,  by  an  eiisy  corruption  from 
the  Portuguese  word  rampaHa  ,  ,  .)." — 
JMer,  ed.  1844,  i.  28. 

1848.— "Lady  O'Dowd,  too,  had  gone  to 
her  bed  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  had  tucked  her  mosquito 
<;urtains  round  her  fair  form,  when  the 
guard  at    the   gates   of    the   commanding 


officer's  oompoand  beheld  Maj<»r  D(»bbin, 
in  the  moonligh^  rushing  towards  the 
house  with  a  swift  step.  —Fan i/y  Fair, 
ed.  1867,  ii.  93. 

I860.— "Even  amongst  the  English,  the 
number  of  Portuguese  terms  in  daily  use  is 
remarkable.  The  grounds  attached  to  u 
house  are  its  *  oomponnd, '  campinAo.**— 
Kmerson  Trnnent,  C^»//oh,  ii.  /O. 

[1869.— "I  obtained  the  use  of  a  good- 
sisExi  house  in  the  Campon^  Siram  (or 
Christian  village)."—  If W/a^,  Ma/a tf  Arehip,, 
e<l.  1890,  p.  2%.] 

We  have  found  thia  word  singularly 
transformed  in  a  ^laasage  extracted 
from  a  modem  novel : 

1877.— "When  the  Rebellion  broke  out 
at  other  stations  in  India,  I  left  our  own 
compost."— <Sn/.  R^nrtr,  Feb.  3,  p.  148. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing ! 

The  fc»llowing  show.s  the  adoption  of 
the  word  in  West  Africa. 

1880.— From  West  Afr.  Mission,  Port 
Lokkoh,  Mr.  A.  Burchaell  writes:  "Every 
evening  we  go  out  visiting  and  preaching 
the  G<^pel  to  our  Timneh  friends  in  their 
compounds." — Proceedings  of  C.  M,  Societtf 
for  1878-9,  p.  14. 

COMPBADOBE,    GOMPODOBE, 

&c.,  H.  Port,  comprador^  'purchaser,* 
from  comprar^  'to  punliast*.'  This 
word  was  formerly  in  use  in  Bengal, 
where  it  is  now  nuiti*  obsolete  ;  Tmt 
it  is  i>erhaps  still  rememWred  in 
Madras,  and  it  is  common  in  China. 
In  Madras  the  compradme  is  (or  was) 
a  kind  of  house-stewani,  who  keeps 
the  liousehold  acxrounts,  and  purchases 
necessaries.  In  China  he  is  much  the 
same  as  a  Butler  (q.v.).  A  new  build- 
ing was  to  )>e  erected  on  the  Bund  at 
Slianghai,  and  Sir  T.  Wade  was  asked 
liis  opinion  as  to  what  style  of  archi- 
tecture should  he  adopted.  He  at  once 
said  that  for  Shanghai,  a  great  Chinese 
commercial    centre,    it    ought    to    l>e 

Compradoric ! 

1533.— "Antonio  da  Silva  kept  his  own 
counjtol  nUmt  the  (threat  of)  war,  because 
during  the  delay  cauHed  by  the  exchange  of 
meAHagCH,  he  wan  all  the  time  buying  and 
selling  by  moami  of  his  compraaoret.*' — 
Corrtit,  iii.  662. 

1615.— "I  understand  that  yesterday  the 
Hollanders  cut  a  slave  of  theirs  a-peeces  for 
theft,  per  order  of  justice,  and  thrust  their 
compxkdor  (or  cats  buyer)  out  of  dores  for  a 
lecherous  knave.  .  .  ." — Cocks**  IHary,  i.  19. 

1711.— "Every  Factory  had  formerly  a 
Compradore,  whose  Buanen  it^  '^  ~ 
in  Provisions  and  othiw  Kf 
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C.1732.— "Ooa^intheAdelShOiEeku."  miD  (wbich  thsy  oil  B»aM."—Uama,  t. 

—Kiaff  A'AdN,  in  JSIliol,  Tii.  211.  76b. 

I8W.— "t    hnvB   reoeiTBd  your   lotter  of  1678.—".  .  .  Cuijll,  which  U  the  oktar 

the  28th,  upon  the  lubject  of  the  tanditiE  from  the  boiling  of  rice,  keeping  it  tint  for 

of  3  French  uflicen  in  the  Konkui;  and  I  nome    hoim    till  it  becomsa  ooid.  .  .  ." — 

huTatakenmenniireato  bavathem  >iTat«d."  Aeoila,  Tmrtado,  M. 

-  irrH«jK0»,  iii.  33.  1631. -"Kitiiii    uuotidianuH    itiujoe    lit 

1313. — ".  .  .  CanMn  or  CaknA  .  .  ." —  decoctumoryiaBciuulCaikdjIsIndi  vooant." 

t:,rba,  Or.  if™,  i.  18S;[2Dded.  i.  102].  -Jof.  Bonfli,  uL  ll.^^ii. 

1819.— Mr.   W.   Enkine,   in  hii  Acoonnt  1872—".  .  .  la  CABgla,  "tdinaria  oola- 

of  Elophsnta,  vrritM  Koku.— 7r.  iff.  -Si*,  tiona  dogi'    Indiani  .  .  .  riuale  colano  del 

Bamh.,  i.  24».  Hko  mol  cottu."-/'.   T.V.  Maria,  Sid  ed., 

™™  379. 

OONFmUED,   p.      Ap]>1ied    to    an  1873.- "tbey  hnre  .  .   .  u  great  nnootli 

'  officer  whose  huld  of  an  H]jpointment  Stone  on  which  thov  beat  their  Cloatha  till 

is   made   perniniient.     In    the   Bengal  clean;  and  it  fur  hamiW  iwe,  Dtarch  tbrnn 

PwBidenfv  the  popHkr  term  is  puck*  ;  "''*'  CmK»*."~Frf^.  200. 

(q.v.):  (also  set  CDTCHA).  1680.— "Lb  dojeClne  dee  noin  eat  orti- 

nairemetit  du  Cuu4,  qui  ant  une  eau  de  m 

[1805.—"  It  npi-eam  not  imlikeiy  that  the  epai**."- /*amiT/aYaiii«Vw  at  Ooa,  186. 

Ooveninient  nnd  the  Company  may  OOHfim  tmr^      ..m        .h-ii-            ■.          l-l 

Sir  G.  Barlow  in  the  -tati.m  to  which  he  h«.  .^"S?.—    ^''«^,  '^l,"?'  T*** '■"'^ 

miccoeded.  .  .  ."-In  L.  c/CWrfrwJ-r,  223.]  *^^  Enropeani  c^  Cjf^  i»  pven  free  of 

■'                   '         ^  all  e»pen»B«,  la  order  tint  the  trayeller  may 

1888.-".  .  .  [ine  Uartden,  who  biu  paid  ,[uench  hi>  tbinit  with  a  cooling  and  whol»- 

hie  addronea  hi  my  dnugbtor— a  young  man  gome    beTarage."  —  /•.    /'ok/ibbi,     >'i>«iW^ 

ID  the  PubUc  Worka,  who  (would  you  be-  p.  70.            ^ 

JioTO  it,  Mr.  Cholmondeiey  I)  hax  not  even  , ,  ^^^■^  ^^^^  „  ^  j,  hot,  and  can't  throw 

been  oonflnned.  ^„^y  „  jt  j,  KMjt"-C'y/o.i  l-nn-n-h.  Ind. 

"  C'Aolm.  The  yoat«  heathen  ! "  .1  ut,  i.  G9. 
Trtvrlyan,  Thr  I>art  BHUi/alot,  p.  220. 

OONOEE-HOTTSE,     CONJEE- 

OOHOEE,  9.     In  use  all  over  India  HOUSE,  ».     The  'tells'  (or  temporaty 

for  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  lock-up)  of   a  regiment   m  India  ;   ao 

Iwiled.     The  article  lieiiig  used  as  one  called   from   the  traditionary  regimen 

of  invalid  diet,  the  word  is  Bometinies  of  the  inniatea  ;  [in  N.  India  commonly 

applied  to  auch  alojw  geiierallv.    Ctmgre  applied  to  a  cattle- pound]. 

also  torniH  the  iiaual_  Htarch  of  Indian  iB3S.-"AiImenconflnedfordrunkenn.« 

washermen.     [A  eonjft-cfm  was  a  sort  should,  if  po«ible,   be  amftnod  by  tham- 

of  starched  niglit-cap,  and  Mr.  Draper,  i<«l*e«  in  the  Codcm-Hotim,  till  ■ober."— 

the  hitaband  of  Sterne's  Eli/a,  had  it  ».  0.,  quoted  in  Mavnon'r  Retordt  qf  tkt 

put  on  by  Mrs.  Draper's  rival  when  he  ^•«'''">  CoMmaHd  of  Xr  C.  A'apier,  10!  noto. 

took    hia    afternoon   nap.  

aUmpta  of  Old  BonJtay,  pp.  CONOEVEEAM,  n  j.     An  ancient 

It  is  from  the  Tamil  taryl,  '  and  holy  city  of  S.  India,  46_  m.  8.W. 

Congft   is    known   to   HomcE  of   Madras.     It    in   called    Kaehehi  in 

reckoned,   it  would  seem,  so  costly  f:  Tamil  literature,  and  Kachdiipttrnm  is 

remedy  that  the  miser  patient  ].iobably  represented   by  th.'   modem 

as   lief   die  as   !«   plundered    to    the  name.     [The  Madriu   GlfW.  gives   the 

extent  implied  in  ita  use  :  indigenous  name  as   Cutcliy  (ifnrft<Atl 


.  Hunc  medieui  multum  celer 


meaning  'the  heart-lenved   moon-seed 

ji„„,^  plant,'  (iikwpera  nmfi/olwi,  from  which 

Eicitnt  hoc  pacto  ...  the   Skt.   :i8me   Kanchipunt,   'shining 

.    .    .    'Agedum;    mime  hoo  plltaiiaraiui  city,' is  corrupted.] 

•Q^iuilnptae!'  'Parro.- '««.,«<,■  e,^„.'  c.l0W).--3ee  KaacW  in  Al-BirOnl,  under 

■OctuMibmi.'    'Eheu!  MAT.ABftTt. 

^id  refert,  morbo,  an  furtia  pereamve  1531. — "  Some  of  tbem  nuid  that  the  whole 

rapiniaf"  hiirtory  of  the  Holy  House  (of  St.  Thom»i) 

.%(.  II.  iii.  147  vyf.  wm   written   in    the  house  of    the  Pagoda 

e.    i.n.    70. -(Indi)    "maiime    quidem  whieb  i*  called  CunJaTBrlO,  twentj;  laagnoi 

OTJU.  gfludent,  ei  qua  Uuiuun  conflciunt  <i"tant  from  the  Holy  Hpu»^  wbicb  1  will 

quim  ™li.,ui  mortalk  ax  hordoo."-f /i.y,  tell  you  hereafter.  .  .  .  -Cbrmi,  m.  424. 

irtii.  gl3.  1680. —  "Upon    a   report   that    Podela 

1563.— "TbeTgiTebimtodrink  the  water  Ldn^pa  bad  put  a  ston  to  all   the  Dutd 

•queezed  oat  cJ  rio«  wiUi  pepper  and  cum.  businem  of  Policat  under  hia  5>w«naI»K*-^ 


CONGO-BUNDER, 
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CONICOPOLY, 


the  agent  sent  Brrminy  spys  to  Coojee 
Vorain  and  to  Policat."— -FY.  St,  Geo,  Cons, 
Aug.  80.     In  Notes  and  Exit,  No.  iii.  32. 

CONGO-BUNDEB,  CONG,  n.p. 
Kung  bandar;  a  port  formerly  of  some 
consequence  ana  trade,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  100  m. 
west  of  Gombroon.  The  Portuguese 
had  a  factory  here  for  a  good  many 
years  after  their  expulsion  from  Or- 
mus,  and  under  treaty  with  Persia, 
made  in  1625,  liad  a  right  of  pearl- 
fishing  at  Bahrein  and  a  claim  to  half 
of  the  customs  of  Cong.  These  claims 
seem  to  have  been  gradually  disre- 
garded, and  to  have  had  no  effect 
after  about  1670,  though  the  Portu- 
guese would  appear  to  have  still  kept 
up  some  pretext  of  monopoly  of  rights 
there  in  1677  (see  Chardiny  ed.  1735, 
i.  348,  and  Bruc^s  Annal$  of  the  E,I,G., 
iii.  393).  Some  confusion  is  created 
by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  an- 
other place  on  the  same  coast,  called 
JTon^n,  which  possessed  a  good  many 
vessels  up  to  1859,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  neighbouring  chief  (see 
SHff^B  P,  Gulf  Piht,  128).  And  this 
place  is  indicated  by  A.  Hamilton 
(below)  as  the  sreat  mart  for  Bahrein 
pearls,  which  Fryer  and  others  assign 
to  what  is  evidently  Cong, 

1652. — '*Near  to  the  place  where  the 
Euphrates  falls  from  Balsara  [see  B AL80BA] 
into  the  Sea,  there  is  a  little  Island,  where 
the  Barques  generally  come  to  an  Anchor. . . . 
There  we  stay'd  four  days,  whence  to 
Bandar-Congo  it  is  14  days  Sail.  .  .  .  This 
place  Wo'uld  be  a  far  better  habitation  for 
the  Merchants  than  Omiusy  where  it  is  very 
unwholsom  and  dangerous  to  live.  But 
that  which  hinders  the  Trade  from  Bandar- 
GongO  is,  because  the  Road  to  Lar  is  so 
bad.  .  .  .  The  30th,  we  hir'd  a  Vessel  for 
Bander-Abassi,  and  after  8  or  4  hours  Sail- 
ing we  put  into  a  Village  ...  in  the  Island 
of    KecltmuJie"    (see  KIBBM).—Taveniia'f 

Jfi.X.  1.  vi, 

1653.— '^Congne  est  vne  petite  villo  fort 
agreable  sur  lo  sein  Porsique  a  trois  joum^s 
du  Bandar  Abbassi  tirant  k  I'Ouest  dominde 
par  le  Schah  .  .  .  Ics  Portugais  y  ont  vn 
Feitour  (see  FACTOR)  qui  prend  la  moiti^ 
de  la  DoUane.  et  donne  la  permission  aux 
barques  de  nuniger,  en  luy  payant  vn  certain 
droit,  parcequo  toutes  ces  mers  sont  tribu- 
taires  de  la  generality  de  Mascati,  qui  est 
k  I'entr^e  du  sein  Porsicjue.  .  .  .  detto  villo 
est  pcupl^  d'Arabes,  do  Parsis  et  d'Indous 
qui  ont  leur  Pagodes  et  leur  Saincts  hors  la 
ville."— />«  la  Boulfaye'lf-(Jon2,  ed.  1657, 
PL  284. 

1677.— "-4  y^>j/oge  to  Congo /(>r  Ptar/.— 
Two  days  after  (iur  Arrival  at  Clombroon,  I 


went  to  Congo.  ...  At  noon  we  came  to 
BoMMtu  (see  BA88AD0BE),  an  old  ruined 
Town  of  the  Portugais,  fronting  9^mgO  .  .  . 
9ongO  is  something  better  built  than  Gom- 
broon, and  has  some  small  Advantage  of  the 
Air"  (Then  goes  oflf  about  pearls). — Fryer, 
320. 

1688. — "One  Haggerston  taken  by  ye 
said  President  into  his  Service,  was  run 
away  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  Gold 
and  Pearle,  to  ye  amount  of  30,0(J0  Rupees, 
intrusted  to  him  at  Bussera  (see  BAL80BA) 
and  Qong,  to  bring  to  Surrat,  to  save 
Freight  and  Custom." — Hedges^  Diary ,  i. 
96  9eq, 

1685. —  "A/av  27.  — This  afternoon  it 
pleased  God  to  oring  us  in  safety  to  Cong 
Road.  I  went  ashore  immediately  to  Mr. 
Brough's  house  (Supra  Cargo  of  ye  Siam 
MerminU)y  and  lay  there  all  night."— /6/rf. 
i.  202. 

1727. — "  Congoun  stands  on  the  South  side 
of  a  large  River,  and  makes  a  pretty  good 
figure  in  Trade :  for  most  of  the  Pearl  that 
are  caught  at  BareeHj  on  the  A  rahian  Side, 
are  brought  hither  for  a  Market,  and  many 
fine  Horses  are  sent  thence  to  India,  where 
they  generally  sell  well.  .  .  .  The  next 
maritim  town,  down  the  Gulf,  is  Cong, 
where  the  PortugueM  lately  had  a  Factory, 
but  of  no  great  Figure  in  Trade,  tho'  that 
Town  has  a  small  Trade  with  Banyan*  and 
MooTM  from  India,"  (Here  the  first  placo 
is  Kongunj  the  second  one  Kung). — A. 
UamiHon^  i.  92  geq, ;  [ed.  1744]. 

OONIOOPOLY,  8.  Literally  *Ac. 
count-Man/  from  Tarn,  kanakki, 
'account'  or  'writing,'  and  pillaiy 
'child*  or  'person.'  p'The  Kanahcir 
are  usually  addressed  as  ^Pillay*  a 
title  of  respect  common  to  them  and 
the  agricultural  and  shepherd  castes" 
{Madras  Man,  ii.  229).]  In  Madras,  a 
native  clerk  or  writer,  [in  particular  a 
shipping  clerk.  The  corresponding 
Tel.  term  is  Cumum]. 

1544. — "Due  e?>  tecum  .  .  .  domesticos 
tuos ;  pueros  et  aliquom  Conaoapnlam  qui 
norit  scribere,  cujus  manu  ezaratas  relinquere 
posses  in  quovis  loco  precationes  a  Pueris 
et  aliis  Catechumenis  ediscendas." — Scti, 
Franc,  Xavier^  Epist.,  pp.  160  »e<i. 

1584. — **So  you  must  appoint  in  each 
village  or  station  fitting  teachers  and  Qana- 
C0p<3y,  as  we  have  alreadv  arranged,  and 
these  must  assemble  the  children  every  day 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  teach  and 
drive  into  them  the  elements  of  reading  and 
religion." — Ditto^   in  CoUndgis  L.  of  him, 

1578. — ''At  Tanor  in  Malabar  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  Nayre  Canaoop6la,  a 
writer  in  the  Camara  del  Roy  at  Tanor  .  .  . 
who  every  day  used  to  eat  to  the  weight  of 
5  drachms  (of  opium),  which  he  woiild  tako 
in  my  presence.  — AcMta,  TractadOf  415. 


CONSOO-SOVRE. 


olark,  uid  iftid  he  was  a  w 
who  hod  oothinir  toiriTe. '- 
*o.,  f .  «. 


who  woiked  u  t, 


PedoA  Kaigue, 


"XVr 


877. 

1680.  —  "  The  Oorsmonr,  acoompauiTtd 
with  the  Councell  uid  Mtrenll  Penoua  of 
the  (actOTv,  attcndad  bv  *ii  file*  of  Boldyan, 
-     "  ■    "  %D  of  the  Waihan, 

,  ,  e  CMUWplT  of  tba 
Towne  and  of  the  ground*,  want  the  drcait 
of  Uadris  ground,  wbiob  wu  deacribed  by 
tb*  Cuiocmly  of  tb«  grouQda,  and  lyea  » 
intannUod^  with  othan  (m 
thsH  CouDtryi)  that  'tis  impoanblt 
knowiie  to  say  othen,  therefore  er 
lags  hax  a  Cuoo^ly  and  n  Fanyar, 
jmployod  in  this  office,  which  gooa 
Father  to  Son  for  OTBr.-—«,  «.  Ut...  C 
Sept.  21.     Id  Xotaaiid  KrtM.,  No.  iiU  '. 

1718.— "Bendea  thia  we  maintain 


SG. 

eallad 
ro/nXifH,  CAnru.  ^'. 

[174g.~"CaiUMpilI«,"  in  Uga^,  Maln- 
tar,  iii.  Ki. 

[1750.-"C(iiiloOplo,"  ibid.  iii.  150. 

{1773.—"  CoanoopaUi-      Ha   keefia  your 


ix;." 


—leu,  49.] 


OONSOO- HOUSE,  n.p.  At  Canton 
this  was  a  rangu  of  tmil^^ngs  adjoining 
th«  foreign  Failorii>H,  called  also  tlit 
'Council  Hair  of  the  foreign  Fao 
tories.  It  was  tlie  property  of  tlie 
body  of  Hong  merchanta,  and  waa  tht 
place  of  meeting  of  these  merchantH 
among  theniselves,  or  witli  tlie  chiefs 
of  the  Foreign  bouiteii,  when  there  yma 
need  for  such  conference  (gee  Fankvxi', 
p.  23).  The  name  is  umlttUly  a  cor. 
cuption  of  'Council.'  Bp.  Moiile,  how- 
ever, says:  "The  name  ia  likely  to 
have  come  from  hmg-tit^  the  puhlic 
hall,  where  a  hi»g-ia!,  a  'public  com- 
pany,' or  guild,  meets." 

CONSUMAH,  EHAITSAMA,  s. 
P.  Khdtudmiln;  'a  hoiise-stewan).' 
In  Angb>-lndian  households  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  thia  is  the  title  of 
the  chief  table  servant  and  provider, 
now  always  a  Mabommedan.  [See 
BUTLER.]  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  ia  '  Master  of  the  household 
gear' ;  it  is  not  connected  with  IAuum, 
*a  tray,'  as  Wilson  suggests.    The  an- 


,7  coocn  AZO. 

alooDus  word  Mir-tOmdn  occurs  in 
ElSot,  vit.  1&3.  The  Anelo-Indiaa 
form  Oonnunw  seema  to  nave  been 
not  uncmmmon  in  the  18th  century, 
probably  with  a  spice  of  intention. 
From  tables  quoted  m  Long,  ISS,  and 
in  SOon-Karr,  i.  96,  107,  we  see  that 
the  wages  of  a  "Oonsniuh,  Cbristian, 
Moor,  or  Gentoo,"  were  at  Calcutta,  ip 
ITOft,  S  rupees  a  month,  and  in  17H0, 
8  to  10  rupees. 

[1609.— "  Emeraee  Noohardae  being  called 
by    the   CannoMmna."— Aiaicri,   Ltltrrt, 

i.'a.] 

c.  1664,  —  "Soma  time  aftar  .  .  .  aha 
choea  for  her  Ittnn  iiman,  that  ia,  har 
Steward,  a  oertaio  PtrtiaA  called  Aoicri'aii, 
who  was  a  young  Omrab,  the  handaomeit 
and  most  aocom^uhed  of  the  whole  Court," 
—Benitr,  E.T.,  p.  4  ;  [ed.  CuiuWife,  p.  13]. 

1712.— "They  were  brought  by  a  great 
dniuit  OQ  the  RiTer  to  the  Chansainina  ur 
Steward  (DispenHr)  of  the  aforeaaid  Malta).'' 
—  VtUeulijn,  IT.  {.Saratt')  288. 

1759.— "DrSTncK  ur  Obdm,  vndrr  Iht 
Chan  Simanil,  or  Steward's  Snl,  for  U* 
Honourable  Co^pany't  Mdiiig  Ut  Ki»3'» 
[i.t.  the  Great  Mogul'i]/«(." 

"  At  the  back  of  thia  ii  the  Hol  ol  Zecah 
al  Doulat  Tidaudin  Caun  Bahodour,  who  is 
Cans  Bumf"";  or  Steward  to  his  Majeaty,^ 
whoee  prerogatiTe  it  ia  to  grant  this  Order." 
— Jt.  liuirti  Caniridgt,  pp.  231  *nf. 

1788.— "After  some  deliberation  I  aaVed 
jnan,  "hat  quantitv  woe  remnin- 
clotbea  that  had  been  brougbt 
imp  for  Bala,  who  aoiwerod 
15,000  jackets,  and  }^0^ 


'AbiilVam^,  tr.  by  Uladvin,  55. 

1810.— "The  *'"""'^  may  be  cla««'d 
with   the  houae.iteward,  and  butler  \  both 
ippear  t         -     '-    "■- 


COOOH  AZO,  or  AZO  simply,  n.p. 
Koth.  Hiljo,  a  Hindu  kingdom  on  the 
lianks  of  the  Brahmaputra  R.,  to  the 
E.  of  Koch  Bihtir,  annexed  by  Jabiin- 
pr's  troopa  in  1637.    See  BWti 


J.A.S'.B.   xli.  pt.   i,  63,  and  ilii, 
230.     In    Valentijn's    map    of 


Bengal  (made  e.  1660)  we  have  Cot 
Aimrn  with  Aai  as  capital,  and  T'Buh 
van  Aiot,  a  good  way  south  and  east  ot 
Silhet. 

1753.— "Casta  rivifero  (Brahmapootni), 
en  remontant,  conduit  &  Rangamati  at  a 
AlOO,  qui  font  la  frontiire  de  Vitat  dn 
Mogol.  Amo  est  une  forlareese  qua  ITmir 
Jemlo.  sous  le  rigna   dAotaMeiiA*,  tuv*** 


COOCH  BBHAS.                S4S  COOLICOY. 

txa  Is  roi  d'Ashani,  oDimne  una  dependwres  like  the  nirtf^I— Bee  S£BAI).     It  is  a 

de  B«ng«le.'-/).4«,7&,  p.  82.  ^^^^  ug^d  at  Bombay  chiefly,  [but  is 

not  uncommon  among  MahoiuiiiedanB 

OOOOH  BEHA&,  n.p.    KoeK  Bilulr,  in  k.  indiat 

a  native  trilnitary  State  on  the  N.E.  of  ,  . 

Bengal,    adjoining    Bhot«i    and    the  J^^yi^S^^f^^ < '^^  '^  '^'" 

Province  of  A«aS.    The  first  part  of  „;,7.'T^^'Jf\,- 

the  name  u.  taken  from  that  of  a  tribe.  ^^^'Zr  '^  ^^  Ir^^ZXt 

the  Kodi,  ajiparently  a  forest  race  who  the  fiiie«t  an  brought  from  Bunorah,  beiiw 

founded  this  State  about  the  l&th  cen-  light,  thin,  and  poroua,  made  from  a  whitbE 

tury,    and    in    the    following    century  c]aj."—Jiiddrll    luHan  Domnlic  Hcoiumvi, 

obtained  dominion  o(  conaiderable  ex-  ^^  *^-'  P'  ***■] 

tent.     They  HtiU  form  the  majority  of  1883.-"ThoT   (t^-frogs)   would    perch 

the  population,  but,  as  uaual  in  such  ^~«^ly  o"^  «•- "i"  "'«-—"'- «>"'■- 

circumstances,      give      themselvea      a  ^Voiifur  IIS. 

Hindu  pedigree,  under  the  name  of 

Bd^MMt,       [See    RitUy,     Tribe*     and  OOOE-BOOU,    8.      Kitchen;    in 

OuUs    of   Ben^,   i.    491    leqq.}    The  Anglo-Indian    eslabliahments    always 

site  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Kam-  detached  from  the  house. 

rflp  is  believed  to  have  been  in  Koch 

Bili&r,   within    the    limits    of    which  1758.-"Wa  will  not  in  future  admit  of 

tliBri.  an-   Hip   remain,    nf    mnpo    Hinn  "?  mpoTiaea  being  defrayed  hy  tha  Com- 

tnere  are  tne  remains   ot   more   than  „-^„  „„j„  tj,a  head  of  cook-roomi, 

one  ancient  city.      The  second  part  of  ™rdeiu,  or  other  b.«d»«  whatever.  "-TAe 

the    name    is    no    doubt    due  to  the  Cowrfi  Ldta-,  Uareh  8,  in  Long,  130. 

memory   of  some   important  Yiluum,  1878.— "I  wm  one  day  watching  an  old 

or  Buddhist  Monast«ry,   but  we  have  female  monkey  who  had  a  young  ono  by  her 

not  found  information  on  the  subject  «<'» »"  '■'"'™  ■•■«  *"  pi"nK  "mall  bite  of  a 

fPossibly    the    mina    at    Kamatapur,  P"«*  °'  \"^  "'"'=''  i"  *^  '"'J^.?")'  'T 

Vor    which    see    Budu.^n    Hav.^  re«,™d  from  my  oook-room.'-L./r  .-.  (A, 

Eatlem  India,  iii,  428  Mgq.]  •    ■     ■ 

166G.— "I   want  fiom    Bengak   into  the  OOOLOTTBNEE,    S.       This    is    the 

onuntrey  of  Coiwhe,  wMch  heth  25  dayei  title    of    the    vilh^   accountant   and 

^ItiTa^'^                            '  "■"'*'■  •»  »"'^  °f  ""«  """^"^^  *"<* 

,_  ■  "■  western  parts  of  India.     Mahr.  kulkar- 

r^^J^Jr^X^T^i^^^^"  ""  '""-  apparently  from  Aaia,  'tribc'and 

proTiDoe  Of  Coacli,  the  Chief  of  which  com.  ,■'     '  '^       ■,.         e        *i_           *     ^-     cxt 

iamadu  1,000  hor*.  and  100.000  foot.     Kam-  *»™na-  wnter,  &c.,  the  fxitwdri  of  N. 

roop,    which   ii   also   called    Kamroo   and  India  (see  under  CBANNT,  CTTBNTm). 

Samlah  (see  COHOTAT)  makes  a  part  of  [Kula  "in  the  revenue  language  of  the 

bio  dominions."— .J jwo  (hv  uladmn),   ed.  g.  appears  to  be  applied  especially  to 

1800,  ii.  3 ;  [ed.  Jarr^.  ii.  117].  famflies,  or  individual  heads  of  families, 

17ae.-"CoaBl>a»riBaKingdomofit»el/,  paying  revenue"  (Iftinun).] 

the  King  of  which  is  sumetimae  nibject  to  "^"^  ^                      * 

the  a«t  MiKol,  and  sometimea  throws  hia  c.  1590.—" ...  in    thii    Soohah    {Berar) 

pikeofl."— I'a/ni(y«,  T.  159.  ...  a    chowdry    they    cull    Deym«ci :    a 

17r4.-"The«>untryabontBaharislow.  ^7°??™    """  .W^-.v^b  %?^^.d   a 

Two  i«l«yondB.hi^wa  entered  ..thicket  S*,^    theV '  iS^a  ttiX  "-("L 

i.mil^hTo^ir^rth^a'n'^atwkich  ^^^^^^  ^^^^T^-   --■ 

•epaiatea  the  Ench  Bahar  country  from  that  _''         ..                .,            ,          ,         ^ 

of  the  Deb  Rajah,  in  lal  canoes.  .  .  ."—  [1828.— ■■  You   potaila,   eoolcwuilei,  *c., 

11.^,  in  Marthim;  TibO,  4c..  14  «,.  "il  J"  doubt      .  .  contrive  to  reap  toler- 

....  Mr.  Markham  SDoils  all  the  ori-rinal  I'Wf.Wye-l'-  -i'««l>..-a.s  Har..  ad.  1873. 
■pcUing 


(But  Mr.  Harkham  spoils  nil  the  original 
-  gla  diJno 
rnikeehmid^')    "■""  ""™''    "      "■■  COOLIOOT,    s.      A    Malay    term, 


■pcUiDg.     We  may 

write  Icot,   nor  "  Kuch   finAar,"'as  Mr.    H. 

mnkeshimdo.)  , 

mi.-"Tha  Ut«  Mr.  Qooi^e  Boola  .  .  .  I'wperly   Iculil-hayu,   'skin-wood,-    ex- 

b»veUod  by  way  of  CoM-Berhar,  TasBasu-  plained  in  the  <iiiotation  : 

doD,  and   Paridrong,    to  Chanmanning  the  ,           ,.„n(„_.  „, -„n~_, 

then  residence  of  tfia  lama.  "-iiCT«i7  {3rd  V84.-'  The  oooUtWOor  cooUcoy.  .... 

_H  1  eni  This  IS  a  bark    procured  from  soma  parii- 

''  ouIart«es.    (It  i»  uaod  formatting  tha  sides 

nnnra              n     i  ^                       _.i.  °i  hoiuee,  and  by  Europeans  as  daiinage  in 

OOOJA,   s.     P,   fcfiMy    an  earthen-  popparoargoe».)''-J/ar«fc-H-j//.  "/>-«».afra, 

ware    water-veasel    (not   long-necked,  2nded,  Bl. 


COOLIN. 


849 


COOLY. 


GOOLIN,  adj.  A  claas  of  Brahnianfi 
of  Bengal  Proper,  who  make  extra- 
ordinary claims  to  purity  of  caste  and 
«xclusivene8s.  Beng.  IctUlnaSy  from 
Skt.  kula^  *  a  caste  or  family/  kuthut^ 
Mielonging  to  a  noble  family.*  They 
^re  much  sought  in  marriage  for  the 
•daughters  of  Brahmans  of  less  exalted 
pretensions,  and  often  take  many 
Lrides  for  the  sake  of  the  presents 
they  receive.  The  system  is  one  of 
^he  greatest  abuses  in  Bengali  Hinduism. 
^RiSey,  Tribei  and  CoiUs  of  Bengal^  i. 
146  je^^.] 

1820. — "Some  inferior  KooMnUi  marry 
many  wires ;  I  have  heard  of  persons  havinff 
120 ;  many  hare  15  or  20,  ana  others  40  and 
SO  each,  rf  umbers  procure  a  subsistence  by 
this  excessive  polygamy.  .  .  ." — VKanf,  i.  81. 

GOOLUNG,  GOOLEN,  and  in  W. 
India  OULLUM,  s.  Properly  the 
«reat  grey  crane  (Grut  ctn^rea),  H.  ku- 
Tang  (said  by  the  dictionaries  to  be 
Persian,  but  Jerdon  gives  Mahr. 
Jcallaniy  and  Tel.  kulangi,  kolangt^  which 
.seem  against  the  Persian  origin),  [and 
Platts  seems  to  connect  it  with  Skt.  /cur- 
^nkarcif  the  Indian  crane,  Ardea  Sifnrica 
{^Williams)}.  Great  companies  of 
these  are  common  in  many  parts  of 
India,  especially  on  the  sands  of  the 
less  frequented  rivers ;  and  their 
clanging,  trumpet-like  call  is  often 
lieara  as  they  pass  high  overhead  at 
night 

"  nie  grruum  .  .  . 

Clamor   in    aetheriis    disjiersus    nubibus 
austri."  [Lucr.  iv.  182  tetj.). 

The  name,  in  the  form  Coolen,  is  often 
misapplied  to  the  Demoiselle  Crane 
{Anmropoides  virgo,  L.),  which  is  one 
of  the  best  of  Indian  birds  for  the 
table  (see  Jerdon,  ed.  1877,  ii.  6!B7,  and 
last  quotation  l)elow).  The  true  Coo- 
iung,  though  inferior,  is  tolerably  good 
eating.  Tnis  bird,  which  is  now  quite 
unknown  in  Scotland,  was  in  the  15th 
t^entury  not  uncommon  there,  and  was 
a  favourite  dish  at  great  entertain- 
ments (see  Acds,  of  L,  H.  Treasurer  of 
JkottanOy  i.  ccv.). 

16d8. — "Peculiarly  Brand-geese,  Colnm, 
4ind  tSerasSf  a  species  of  the  former." — Fryer ^ 
117. 

c.  1809. — "Large  flocks  of  a  crane  called 
3[olong,  and  of  another  called  SaronMrr^ 
A  nti^one — see  CTBTJ8),  frequent  this  distnict 
in  winter.  .  .  .  They  come  from  the  north 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  and 
retire  when  the  heats  commence." — Buck- 
4inwn*t  JtunffpooTf  in  BotterH  India^  iii.  579. 


1818.  —  **  Peacocks,  partridges,  quails, 
doves,  and  green  •  piffeons  supplied  our 
table,  and  wiUi  the  addition  of  two  stately 
birds,  called  the  Sakrat  and  enllom,  added 
much  to  the  animated  beauty  of  the 
country." — Fcfhf*.  Or,  Menu  ii.  29  ;  [2nd  ed. 
i.  831]. 

1883. — "Not  being  so  green  as  I  was,  I 
let  the  tempting  herd  of  antelopes  pass,  but 
the  knUnm  I  cannot  resist.  Tliey  are  feed- 
ing in  thousands  at  the  other  end  of  a  large 
field,  and  to  reach  them  it  will  only  ))e  neces- 
sary to  crawl  round  behind  the  hedge  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so.  But  what  will  one 
not  do  with  roast  kolliim  looming  in  the 
vista  of  the  future  ? "— 2WW*  on,  myFrtnUier, 
p.  162. 

"  ♦••  N.B.— I  have  applied  the  word 
knllnm,  as  everybody  does,  to  the  demoi- 
selle crane,  which,  however,  is  not  properly 
the  knlliun  but  the  KvonJa.'*—Ibid,  p.  171. 

GOOLY,  &  A  hired  lalx)urer,  or 
burden-carrier ;  and,  in  modem  days 
especially,  a  labourer  induced  to  emi- 
grate from  India,  or  from  China,  to 
labour  in  the  plantations  of  Mauritius, 
Reunion,  or  the  West  Indies,  some- 
times under  circumstances,  esi)ecially 
in  French  colonies,  which  have  brought 
the  cooly's  condition  very  near  to 
slavery.  In  Upper  India  the  term 
has  frequently  a  specific  ap])lication 
to  the  lower  class  of  labourer  who 
carries  earth,  bricks,  &c.,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  skilled  workman^ 
and  even  from  the  digger. 

The  original  of  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  a  nomen  gentile,  tiie  name 

SKoli)  of  a  race  or  caste  in  Western 
ndia,  who  have  long  performed  such 
offices  as  have  been  mentioned,  and 
whose  savagery,  filth,  and  general 
degradation  attracted  much  attention 
in  former  times,  [see  Hamilton,  J)eMr, 
of  Hindodan  (1820),  i.  6091  The 
application  of  the  word  would  thus 
l>e  analogous  to  that  whicli  has 
rendered  the  name  of  a  Slav,  cap- 
tured and  made  a  bondservant,  the 
word  for  such  a  lx)iidservant  in  many 
European  tongues.  According  to  Dr. 
H.  V.  Carter  the  KolU  projier  are  a 
true  hill-people,  whose  es})ecial  locality 
lies  in  the  Western  Qhuts,  and  in  the 
northern  extension  of  that  range,  l)e- 
tween  18'  and  24°  N.  lat.  They 
exist  in  large  numl)ers  in  Guzerat, 
and  in  the  Konkan,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  of  the  Deccan,  but  not 
beyond  these  limits  (see  Ind.  Anti- 
qiiary,  ii.  164).  [But  tney  are  possibly 
kinsfolk  of  the  Koh^  an  important 
Dra\adian   race   in    Bengj^^    — ^    *' — 
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N.W.P.  (see  Risley,  T.  atid  0,  of  Bengal, 
ii.  101  ;  Orooke,  T.  G.  of  N.W.P,  iii. 
294).]  In  the  Rds  Mdld  [ed.  1878, 
p.  78  seaqJ]  the  Kooliea  ar6  spoken  of 
as  a  tru>e  who  lived  long  near  the 
Indus,  but  who  were  removed  to  the 
country  of  the  Null  (the  Nal,  a 
brackish  lake  some  40  m.  S.W.  of 
Ahmedabad)  b^  the  goddess  Hinclaj. 

Though  this  explanation  of  the 
general  use  of  the  term  Coohf  ia  the 
most  probable,  the  matter  is  perplexed 
by  otner  facts  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  to  the  same  ori^n.  Thus  in  S. 
India  there  is  a  Tamil  and  Can.  word 
kuli  in  common  use,  signifying  *hire' 
or  *  wages,'  which  Wilson  indeed  regards 
as  the  true  origin  of  Cooly,  [Oppert 
(Orig,  Inhab.  of  Bharatavarsay  p.  131) 
adopts  the  same  view,  and  disputing 
the  connection  of  Cooly  with  Koli  or 
Kolj  regards  the  word  as  equivalent 
to  'hired  servant'  and  originating  in 
the  English  Factories  on  the  E.  coast.] 
Also  in  both  Oriental  and  Osmanli 
Turkish  kol  i3  &  word  for  a  slave, 
whilst  in  the  latter  also  h&leh  means 
'a  male  slave,  a  bondsman'  (Bedhotue). 
Khol  is  in  Tibetan  also  a  word  for 
a  servant  or  slave  (Note  from  A. 
Schiefner  ;  see  also  Jaschke's  Tibetan 
Did,,  1881,  p.  69).  But  with  this 
the  Indian  term  seems  to  have  no 
connection.  The  familiar  use  of  Cooly 
has  extended  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Java,  and  China,  as  well  as 
to  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  colonies, 
whether  English  or  foreign. 

In  the  quotations  fouowing,  those 
in  which  the  race  is  distinctly  intended 
are  marked  with  an  ♦. 

♦l.')48.— "  And  for  the  duty  from  the  Col^s 
who  fish  at  the  sea-stakes  and  on  the  river 
of  Bacaim.  .  .  ." — S.  BotflhOf  Tovibot  155. 

*1653.— "Soltan  Badur  .  .  .  ordered  those 
pagans  to  be  seized,  and  if  thev  would  not 
oeoome  Moors,  to  be  flayed  alive,  saying 
that  was  all  the  black-mail  the  Coliys  should 

get  from   Cham  panel." — Barros,    Dec.    IV. 
V.  V.  cap.  7. 

•1568.— "  These  CoUes  .  .  .  live  by 
robbing  and  thieving  at  this  day." — Garcia, 
f.  84. 

♦1584.—"  I  attacked  and  laid  waste 
nearly  fifty  villages  of  the  Kolis  and 
OrassiaM,  and  I  built  forts  in  seven  different 

? laces  to  keep  these  people  in  chock." — 
/obal'dtiAkbar^,  in  Eflioi,  v.  447. 

•1598.— "  Others  that  yet  dwell  within 
the  countrie  called  CollM :  which  Colhs  ,  .  . 
doe  yet  live  by  robbing  and  stealing.  .  .  ." — 
Linmhoffity  ch.  xxvii.  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  166]. 


*1616.— "ThoM  who  inhabit  the  country 
villages  are  called  CooltM;  these  till  the 
ground  and  breed  up  cattle."- Terrv,  in 
PureAas;  [ed.  1777,  p.  180]. 

*  **  The  people  called  GoUeaa  or  QuilleeB." 
—In  Purchtu,  i,  436. 

1680. — "The  husbandmen  or  inferior  sort 
of  people  called  the  CSouliat."— Z^rcf'j  /^/x- 
piay,  kc,  ch.  xiii. 

1688. — ''He  lent  us  horses  to  ride  on,  and 
CSowlerB  (which  are  Porters)  to  carry  our 
goods."— FT.  BnUon,  in  Hakl.  v.  49. 

In  this  form  there  was  perhaps  an  in- 
definite suggestion  of  the  cowl-staff  used  in 
carrying  heavy  loads. 

1644. — "  In  these  lands  of  Damam  the 
people  who  dwell  there  as  His  Majesty's 
Vassals  are  heathen,  whom  they  call 
GolliB,  and  all  the  Paares  make  great  com- 
plaints that  the  owners  of  the  aldeas  do  not 
took  with  favour  on  the  conversion  of  theso 
heathen  CoUU,  nor  do  they  consent  to  their 
bein^  made  Christians,  lest  there  thus  may 
be  hindrance  to  the  greater  service  which  i» 
rendered  by  them  when  they  remain 
heathen." — Booarro  {Port,  MS,), 

•1669. — "To  relate  how  I  got  away  from 
those  Robbers,  the  Konllis  .  .  .  how  we- 
became  good  Friends  by  the  means  of  my 
Profession  of  Physick  ...  I  must  not  in- 
sist upon  to  describe." — Bemier,  E.T.,  p» 
80 ;  [ed.  ConttabU^  91]. 

•c.  1666. — "Nous  renoontrftmes  quantit^- 
de  Qolsriy  qui  sont  gens  d'une  Caste  ou  tribut 
des  Qentils^  qui  n'ont  point  d'habitation 
arrdt^e,  mais  qui  vont  de  village  en  village 
et  portent  avoc  eux  tout  lour  manage." — 
Thevtnott  v.  21. 

♦1673.— "The  Inhabitants  of  Ramnagur 
are  the  Salvages  called  Coolies.  .  .  ." — Fn/er, 
161. 

„       "Coolies,  Frasses,  and  Holencores, 
are  the  Drejg^s  of  the  People." — Ibid,  194. 

1680. — "  ...  It  is  therefore  ordered 
forthwith  that  the  drum  be  beat  to  call  all 
OOOliOB,  carpenters.  .  .  ." — Official  Memo, 
in  Wheeter,  i.  129. 

*c.  1703. — "The  Imperial  officers  .  .  .  sent 
.  .  .  ten  or  twelve  actrd&rSy  with  18,000  or 
14,000  horse,  and  7,000  or  8,000  trained 
Kolla  of  that  country." — Kkdfl  KhAn,  in 
Elliot,  vii.  375. 

1711. — "  The  better  sort  of  people  travel 
in  Palankeens,  carry'd  by  six  or  eight 
Cooleys,  whose  Hire,  if  they  go  not  far  from 
Town,  is  threepence  a  Day  each." — Locliier^ 
26. 

1726.— "Coeli's.  Bearers  of  all  sorts  of 
Burdens,  goods.  Andols  (see  ANDOB)  and 
Palankins.  .  .  . ' — VaUntijn,  vol.  v.,  JSamrsy 
&c.,  2. 

•1727. — "Gojga  .  .  .  has  had  some  Mud 
Wall  Fortifications,  which  still  defend  them 
from  the  Insults  of  their  Neighbours  the^ 
ConUea."— ^.  Hamilton,  i:  141;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  142]. 

1755.— "The  Families  of  the  Gooliet  sent 
to  the  Negrais  complain   that  Mr.  Brook 
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has  paid  to  tho  Head  Coole;7  what  money 
thoee  who  died  there  left  behind  them." — In 
Long,  54. 

1785. — '*.  .  .  the  oflBcera  were  obliged  to 
have  their  baggage  transported  upon  men's 
heads  over  an  extent  of  upwaros  of  800 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  month  for  9iw%Ty 
COnll^  or  porter  employed." — Curracdoltt  L, 
of  dice,  i.  2iS  $eq, 

1789. — **  If  you  should  ask  a  common 
cooly  or  porter,  what  cast  he  is  of,  he  will 
answer,  the  «uue  as  Master,  pariar-eaat.** — 
MnHro*s  Narrative f  29. 

1791. — ".  .  .  deux  relais  de  vigoreux 
ooulii,  ou  porteurs,  de  c^uatre  hommes 
chacun.  .  .  .  — B,  de  St,  Pterre,  La  Chau- 
miire  Indienne,  15. 

[1798.— "The  Resident  hopes  all  distinc- 
tions between  the  Cooley  and  Portuguese 
inhabitants  will  be  laid  aside."— i'roc/.  in 
Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  302.] 

*1818. — "  Oudeerah,  a  large  populous 
town  surrounded  by  a  wall,  to  protect  it 
from  the  depredations  of  the  CooiMt,  who 
are  a  very  insolent  set  among  the  numerous 
and  probably  indigenous  tribes  of  free- 
booters, and  robbers  in  this  part  of  India." — 
Forbet,  Orient.  Man.  iii.  63 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  ISO ; 
also  see  i  146]. 

1817. — "  These  (Chinese)  emigrants  are 
usually  employed  as  oooleet  or  labourers  on 
their  first  arrival  (in  Java)."— /fr^ai,  H.  of 
Jaca,   i.  205. 

•1820. — "  In  the  profession  of  thieving 
the  Koolees  may  be  said  to  act  eon  amore. 
A  KooIm  of  this  order,  meeting  a  defence- 
less person  in  a  lane  about  dusk,  would  no 
more  think  of  allowing  him  to  pass  un- 
plundered  than  a  Frenchman  would  a 
woman  without  bowing  to  her ;  it  may  bo 
considered  a  point  of  honour  of  the  caste." — 
Tr.  Lit.  iJfec.  Bo.  iii.  335. 

♦1825.— "The  head  man  of  the  village 
said  he  was  a  Kholee,  the  name  of  a  degene- 
rate race  of  Rajpoots  in  Guzerat,  who 
from  the  low  occupations  in  which  they  are 
generally  employed  have  (under  the  corrupt 
name  of  Coolie)  given  a  name,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  Portuguese,  to 
bearers  of  burdens  all  over  India.— H^>er, 
ed.  1844,  ii.  92. 

1867. — "Bien  que  de  race  difi<^rente  les 
Coolies  et  les  Chinois  sont  comports  h, 
pou-pr^s  de  m^me."—Quatr^age*,  Rapport 
9»r  If  Progris  de  V Anthropologic,  219. 

1871.— "I  have  hopes  for  the  Coolies  in 
British  Guiana,  but  it  will  be  more  sure 
and  certain  when  the  immigration  system 
is  baaed  on  better  laws."— yrnir^ji,  Th* 
Coolie, 

1873. — "The  appellant,  the  Hon.  Julian 
Pauncefoto,  is  the  Attorney-General  for  the 
Colony  (Hon^  Kong)  and  the  respondent 
Hwoka-Sing  is  a  Coolie  or  labourer,  and 
a  native  of  China." — licport  of  Com  before 
Jvd.  Com.  of  Priry  Council. 

,,  "A  man  (Col.  Gordon)  who  had 
wrought  such  wonders  with  means  so  modest 
as  a  levy  of  Coolies  .  .  .  needed,  we  may 


be  sure,  only  to  be  put  to  the  highest  teitt 
to  show  how  just  those  were  who  had 
marked  him  out  in  his  Crimean  days  as  a 
youth  whose  extraordinary  gem'us  for  war 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  army  that  lay 
before  Sebastopol.  "—<&<.  Review,  Aug.  In, 
203. 

1875. — "A  long  row  of  cottages,  evidently 
pattern-built  .  .  .  announced  the  preeence 
of  Coolies,  Indian  or  Chinese."— /a/^raiy» 
I>utck  Oniana,  ch.  i. 

The  word  Oooly  has  passed  into 
English  thieves'  jargon  in  tlie  sense  of 
*a  soldier'  (v.  Slang  IHct,)^ 

OOOMKEE,  adj.,  used  as  sub,  Tliis 
is  a  derivative  from  P.  humak,  'aid,' 
and  must  have  been  widely  diffused  in 
India,  for  we  find  it  specialised  in 
different  senses  in  the  extreme  West 
and  East,  Wsides  ha>nug  in  ])oth  the 
general  sense  of  *  auxiliary.' 


used 


a)  In  the  Moghul  anuy  the  term  i» 
"  for  auxiliary  troops. 

[c.  1590. — "Some  troops  are  levied  occa- 
sionally to  strengthen  the  munrntbn,  and 
they  are  called  Kninnieky  (or  auxiliaries)." — 
(Hadfcin,  Ayeen  Alltery,  ed.  1800,  i.  188  ;  in 
Blochmann,  i,  232,  Kmnakis. 

[1858.— **  The  great  landholders  despise 
them  (the  ordinary  levies)  but  respect  the 
Komnkee  corps.  .  .  ." — Sl*vman,  Journrg 
through  (hidh,  i.30.] 

(b)  Knmakl,  in  N.  and  S.  Canara,  is 
applied  to  a  defined  portion  of  forest, 
from  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
village  or  estate  has  tne  privilege  of 
supplying  himself  with  wood  for  house- 
building, &c.  (except  from  the  re- 
served kinds  of  wood),  ^nth  leaves 
and  twigs  for  manure,  fodder,  &c. 
(See  COOMBY).  FTlie  system  is  de- 
scribed by  Sturrock,  Man,  S,  Canara,  i. 
16,  224  seqq.'] 

(c).  Koomkee,  in  Bengal,  is  the 
technical  name  of  the  female  elephant 
used  as  a  decoy  in  capturing  a  male. 

1807. — *'  When  an  elephant  is  in  a  proper 
state  to  be  removed  from  the  Keddah,  he  is 
conducted  either  by  koomldes  {i.e.  decoy 
females)  or  by  tamo  males." — Williamson, 
Oriental  Field  Spttrttt,  folio  ed.,  p.  30. 

[1873. — **  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  the  captive  led  in  between  two 
khoonkies  or  tamo  elephants." — Cooper, 
Minhmee  Hills,  88. 

[1882.— "  Attached  to  each  elephant 
hunting  ])arty  there  must  be  a  number  of 
tame  elephants,  or  Koonkies,  to  deal  with 
the  wild  elephants  when  captured." — 
SaTuUrson,  Thiiieen  Years,  70.1 
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COOMBT,  s.  [Can.  kumarif  from 
Mahr.  kumharty  'a  hill  slope  of  poor 
soil/]  Kumari  cultivation  is  the  S. 
Indian  (especially  in  Canara),  [Sturrocky 
S.  Canara  Man.  i.  171  aj)pellation  of 
that  system  pursued  by  hill-people  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  its  frontiers, 
in  which  a  certain  tract  of  forest  is  cut 
do\^Ti  and  burnt,  and  the  ground 
planted  with  crops  for  one  or  two 
jjeasons,  after  which  a  new  site  is 
similarly  treated.  This  system  has 
many  nametf  in  different  regions ;  in 
the  east  of  Ben^l  it  it  known  as  jh'&m 
(see  JHOOH) ;  in  Burma  as  tounggyan; 
(in  parts  of  the  N.W.P.  dah/ya^  Skt. 
daha^  M)uminff';  pofiam  in  Malabar; 
ponacavd  in  Salenil.  We  find  kumried 
as  a  quasi-Englisn  participle  in  a 
document  quoted  by  the  High  Court, 
Bombay,  in  a  judgment  dated  27th 
January,  1879,  p.  227. 

188S.—**  Kumaki  (Coomkeo)  and  Kumari 
privileges  stand  on  a  very  different  platform. 
The  former  are  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
worthy  of  a  civilised  country.  ...  As  for 
Knmari  privileges,  they  cannot  be  defended 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason  as  being  really 
good  for  the  country,  but  old  custom  is  old 
custom,  and  often  commands  the  respect  of 
a  wise  ffovemment  even  when  it  is  in- 
<lefensibre." — Mr.  Grant  Duff**  R^ply  to  an 
Addreu  at  MangaJorCf  Ibtk  October. 

GOONOOB,  n.p.  A  hill-station  in 
the  Neilgherries.  Kunnury  *  Hill- 
Town.'  [The  Madras  Oloss.  gives  Can. 
KnnnUru,  Skt.  kunna,  *  small,*  Can. 
uruy  'village.'] 

OOOBG,  n.p.  A  small  hill  State  on 
the  west  of  tne  table-land  of  Mysore, 
in  which  lies  the  source  of  the  Cauvery, 
and  which  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Ctovemment,  in  consequence  of  cruel 
misgovemment  in  1834.  The  name  is 
a  corruption  of  KddagUy  of  which 
Oundert  says:  *' perhaps  from  kod%^ 
*  steep,*  or  Tamil  kadaga^  *  west.*  **  F^ or 
various  other  speculations  on  the  aeri- 
vation,  see  Oppert,  Original  Inhabit.,  162 
j<eqq.  The  madras  Gloss,  seems  to  refer 
it  to  Skt.  krodadesoy  'hog-land,*  from 
"the  tradition  that  the  inhabitants 
had  nails  on  hands  and  feet  like  a 
Ijoar.'*]  Goorg  is  also  used  for  a  native 
of  the  country,  in  which  case  it  stands 
for  Kddaga. 

C00B8Y,  s.  H.— from  Ar.—kursi 
[which  is  used  for  the  stand  on  which 
the   Koran  is  laid].    It  is  the  word 


usually  employed  in  Western  India 
for  *a  chair,*  and  is  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  a  more  dignified  term  than 
chauki  (see  CHOKY).  Kursi  is  the 
Arabic  form,  borrowed  from  the 
Aramaic,  in  which  the  emphatic  state 
is  kursiyd.  But  in  Hebrew  the  word 
possesses  a  more  original  form  with  ss 
for  rs  {kissty  the  usual  word  in  the 
0.  T.  for  'a  throne*).  The  original 
sense  appears  to  be  '  a  covered  seat.* 

1781. — "  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that 
the  Nawaub  was  seated  on  his  koorBi,  or 
chair,  in  a  garden,  beneath  a  banyan  tree." 
—Bist.  o/Hydur  Naik,  462. 

COOSUMBA,  s.  H.  hiu^im^  kusum- 
hha,  Safflower,  q.v.  But  the  name  is 
applied  in  Rajputana  and  Guzerat  to  the 
tmcture  of  opium,  which  is  used  freely 
by  Rajputs  and  others  in  those  terri- 
tories ;  also  (according  to  Shake^spear) 
to  an  infusion  of  Bang  (q.v.). 

[1823. — "Several  of  the  Rajpoot  Princes 
West  of  the  Chumbul  seldom  hold  a  Durbar 
without  presenting  a  mixture  of  liquid  opium, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  '  kOBOOmbah, '  to  all 
present.  The  minister  washes  his  hands  in 
a  vessel  placed  before  the  Rawul,  after  which 
some  li(^uid  opium  is  poured  into  the  palm 
of  his  right  hand.  The  first  in  rank  who 
may  be  present  then  approaches  and  drinks 
the  liquid." — Malcofm,  Mem.  of  Centra/ 
India,  2d  ed.  ii.  146,  note.] 

OOOTUB,  THE,  n.p.  The  Kutb 
Mindr,  near  Delhi,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  Indian  architectural  anti- 
quities, is  commonly  so  called  by 
Europeans.  It  forms  the  minaret  of 
the  Great  Mosque,  .now  long  in  ruins, 
which  Kutb-uddin  Ibak  founded  a.d. 
1191,  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Delhi,  and  which  was  built  out  of  the 
materials  of  numerous  Hindu  temples, 
as  is  still  manifest.  According  to  the 
elaborate  investigation  of  Gen.  A. 
Cunningham  [Arch.  Rep.  i.  189  seqq.], 
the  magnificent  Minar  was  begun  by 
Kutb-uadin  Ibak  about  1200,  and  com- 
pleted  bv  his  successor  Shamsuddin 
lyaltimisn  about  1220.  The  tower 
has  undergone,  in  its  upper  part, 
various  restorations.  The  height  as 
it  now  stands  is  238  feet  1  inch.  The 
traditional  name  of  the  tower  no  doubt 
had  reference  to  the  name  of  its 
founder,  but  also  there  may  have  been 
a  reference  to_the  contemporary  Saint, 
Kutb-uddin  Ushi,  whose  tomb  is  close 
by  ;  and  j>erhaps  also  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name  Kutb-uddin,  *  The  Pole  or 
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Axle  of  the  Faith,'  as  appropriate  to  the  reign  of  Vassili   III.,  al)out  tlie 

such  a  structure.  middle  of  the  Iftth  century,  but  only 

c.  1330.-"  Attached  to  the  moeque  (of  ^^^   "^^  vJ^i^l  »if?  i '"    ^^^ 

Delhi)  i«  a  tower  for  the  call  to  prayer  which  comage  c.  1636.     [bee  TANOA.J 

fc^u^^ia"^.^  '"^  ^-.I'^Jl^^t  X^i' J*  u  1390.-{Timour   reeolved)    "to   vi«t  the 

builtof  re^fltone  with  about360  -tops.     It  ^enerat^  tomb  of   Sheikh   Ma-lahat  .  .  . 

IS  not  square,  but  has  a  peat  nuniber  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^^  proceeded  to  TSah- 

aigloH,  w  very  massive  at  the  base,  and  very  ^^^  _  ^  j^e  there  dUtributed  as  ahns  to 

lofty,  eoualling  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  ^^^^    ^^.^    ^qq^  ^          ^^^          „ 

^AbK//eda,  in  U^ldem^uter,  190.  -ShJ^uidln^in  Extracts  by  FcLnnay, 

c.  1340.— "In  the  northern  court  of  the  Mem.  Acad.  Si.  P.,  vi.  S.,  tome  iU.  p.  3©, 

monme    Htands    the    minaret    (a/-#aHi»a'a),  also  note,  p.  135. 

which  i8  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  countries  ,-__      ,,_,                  ^.  •    ^i.  .  xt     ^       • 

of  Islam.  .  .  .  It  is  of  surpassing  height ;  the  ^^^•— „V  '^*"  on  this  that  the  Grand 

pinnacle  is  of  milk-white  nmrblo,  and  the  P^chess  Helena,  mother  of  Ivan  \M8ilie- 

fflobea  which  decorate  it  arc  of  pure  gold.  T'^^oe    .u  "T^^fJ^*  '**  **"  nunonty,  ordered. 

The  aperture  of  the  staircase  is   so  wide  >"  15^,  that  th^e  new  Defiffui  should  be 

that  elephants  can  ascend,  and  a  peraon  on  mfted  down  and  new  ones  struck,  at  the 

whom  I  could  rely  told  me  that  when  the  [»*«  ^f  800  rfen^wi,  or  8  Roubles  of  Moeoow 

minaret  was  a-building,  he  saw  an  elephant  f.  "^  gnvonka,  m  Kopelu.  .  .  .  From  that 

ascend    to   the   very  t4)p  with  a   load   of  time   accounts   continued    to    be   kept   m 

stones."— /6n  Ai/ttto,  iii.  151.  Rouhfes,  Kopeln,  and  Denffut.  —Chaudmr, 

The  latter  half  of  the  last  quotation  is  ^l>«Tw* 

fiction.  0.  1655. — "The  pension  in  lieu   of  pro- 

16d3.— "At  two  Leagues  off  the  City  on  visions  was,  for  our  Lord  the  Patriarch  25 

Agra's  side,  in  a  place  by  the  Muhumetans  oopeoki  daily."— rmwZ*  of  the  Patriarch 

ciUled  Koja    Kotuheddinr,   there  is  a   very  Moearitit,  Or.  Tr.  Fund,  i.  281. 

»J««n^  Ed»fi<^  ^j}^""^  .^^^^.  ri,"^!^  *  Temple  1783.-"  The  C<nMok  of  Russia,  a  copper 

of  Idols.  .  .  .       lienner^  b.l.  91.  ^qJu^  Jh  u^nio  and  apparently  in  value,  is 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Bemier  had  the   same  which  was   current   in    Tartary 

not  then  visited  the  Kuth.    [Ck>nstable  in  during    the    reign    of    Timur." — ForUers 

his  tr.  reads  "  Koia  Kotnlheddinf"  by  which  Journey ^  ed.  1808,  ii.  332. 
he  understands  Koh-i-KitJf^-vddln,  the  hill 

or  eminence  of  the  Saiiit,  p.  283.]  COPPEBSMITH,  s.     Popular  name 

1825.— "  I    will  only   observe   that  the  l>oth  in  H.  {tambayat)  and  Engliah  of 

CttttabMinar  .  .  .  is  really  the  finest  tower  the  criinson-breasted    barbet  (ATont^ 

wi^^^mTeteTaVrL"^^^^  Ja«^  u«/ia^Lathani).     See  the  quota- 

fn\."-Heber,  ed.  1844,  i.  308.  tion  from  Jerdon. 

1862. — "It  has  a  remarkably  loud  note, 

COPECK,    s.     This    is    a    Russian  which  sounds  like  took-took-took^  and  this  it 

coin,  tU  of  a  ruble.     The  degeneration  K«neraUy  uttera  when  seated  on  the  top  of 

of  coin  denomination.,  is  often  «o  great  rrto'T^e"^e'»?d"u.o'n^  att^r.  "^\ 

that   we    may   suspect   this   name    to  xhis  sound  and  the  motion  of  its  head,  ac- 

preserve    that    of    the    dlMr    Kopeki  oompanying  it,  have  given  origin   to   the 

often   mentioned   in   the    histories    of  nameof  *cS)ppenmlth.' .  .  ."— y<f/T/ow,  ed. 

Timur  and  his  family.     Kopek  is  in  1^77,  i.  316. 

Turki,   *dog,*  and  Charmoy  explains  1879.— 

the  term  as  equivalent  to   Abu-hath^  ^           ^,  ,    "...  In  the  mango-sprays 

•Father   of  a    dog,'   formerly   applied  The  wm^birds  flashed;  alone  at  his  green 

in  Eeypt  to  Dutch   crowiis    (Lowtii-    XoiledThe  loud  Coppenmith " 

thaler)  Wing  a   lion.     There   could  The  Light  of  Asia,  v.  ^. 

not  be  Dutch  coins  in  Timur  s  time,  -^^^     .,.,     ^, 

but    some    other    F..nk    coin    )>ear-  tho'Sj;:  irt^^/.^e^r^rSd.'^^S 

mg  a  lion  may  have  been  so  called,  the  little  ^roon  coppersmith  hooting  ventri- 

probably    Venetian.      A    Polish    coin  lo<iuistically."— rnfe^  on,  my  Frontier,  154. 
with  a  Lion  on  it  was  called  by  a  like 

name  (see  Macartu^,  quoted  below,  COPBAH,  s.  The  dried  kernel  of 
p.  169).  Another  etymology  of  kopek  the  coco-nut,  much  used  for  the  ex- 
suggested  (in  Cluiudoir,  Aper^  des  pression  of  its  oil,  and  exported  largely 
Monnaies  Russes)  is  from  Russ.  kopUy  from  the  Malabar  portfl.  The  Portu- 
kopy^,  a  pike,  many  old  Russian  coins  guese  probably  took  the  word  from  the 
representing  the  Prince  on  horseliack  Malayul.  koppara^  which  is,  however, 
with  a  spear.  [This  is  accepted  by  the  appirently  l)orrowed  from  the  H. 
N.E.D.]     Kopeks  are  mentioned  in  kkoprd^  of    the   same    meaning^.    'Onj^^ 


mRCOPALT. 


COMB,  COORGK. 


CiiRGK,  CilORGE. 


1  infarior  pUM  in  D«)>7, 


1072.— "Tha  pUnt  parMpnll  is  peouliu 
to  Hkl&bM.  .  .  .  Tha  ripe  fruit  b  iLawl  *> 


ordinal^  food  ;  tha 
■nd'dned  in  tha  mn,  and  ii  than 
Uia  you-  round  to  mir  in  duhes,  &long  with 
tamjuind,  having  an  axoeLlent  Aavour,  of  a 
tempsred  acidity,  and  of  a  rery  agreeable 
"      ■  ■   g  odour.     Tha  fonn  i«  nearly 


(leOS^.— "Note  tbe  oodf  at  BOrgt  ia  a 

iKiudall  or  aet  nomber  of  30  iiiacfla." — lilrd- 
tr,d,  Finl  L'lUr  B«.<i,  80.] 

Ifll2.— "White  oallicoa  from  twentie  to 
!ortie  Royala  the  COTK*  (■  CoiS*  being 
twsntis  piecai),  a  great  nuantitie." — Capl. 
•tani,  in  PiirAat,  i.  347. 

1612-13. — "They  returuiog  brought  doune 
Lfae  Hujitnia  of  aTaria  ■ort,  and  the  prioea 
laouuided  for  them  par  Catg»,"—J)niitUoii, 


i.  2B9. 


Srant  and  beautiful,  aud  mrith  another  little 
■uitlet  atUchad  to  the  aitremity,  which  ia 
Krfactiy  round,"  kc,  kc.—P.  Vittnio 
aria,  356. 

OOBOE,  OOOBQE,  &c.,  r.  A 
mercantile  term  for  'a  score.'  The 
word  is  in  use  among  the  trading  Aralia 
and  others,  aa  well  as  in  Indiu.  It  ia 
eHtabliflhed  in  Portuguese  use  ap- 
parently, but  the  Portu^iese  word  is 
ftlmoat  certainly  of  Indian  origin,  and 
this  is  expresgly  aaserted  in  some 
PortugueM!  Dictionarien  {r.g.  Lacerda't, 
Liabon,   187L).     Kori   ia  iiswl   exactly 


lai.^.- 


:i  the  » 


3  all  t 


Upper  India.  Indeed,  the  vulgar 
there  in  numeration  haliitually  say  do 
fort,  tin  iori,  for  40,  60,  and  tu  forth. 
Tte  first  of  our  (quotations  shr>»-s  the 
word  in  a  form  very  cloeel  v  allied  to  this, 
and  extilaininR  the  tranrntion.  Wilmiti 
given  Telugii  Uuirjam,  "a  liate  or  lot  of 
80  piecei),  commonly  called  a  torgr." 
[The  Mndrat  Glow,  gives  C«n.  W/i,  Tel. 
UiOTJam,  as  meaning  either  a  nieiunire 
of  capacity,  aliout  44  nuiunds,  or  a 
Madras  to'wn  cloth  measure  of  SO 
pieces.]  But,  unless  a  root  can  tie 
traced,  this  may  easily  be  a  corruption 
of  the  trade- word,  Littrfi  exjilaiiis 
eorgem  coarge  as  "Patiuet  de  toile  de 
colon  (lea  Indes";  and  Marcel  l)evic 
says :  "  C'eat  vraisemblablcment  I'Aralie 
thordj"  —  which  means  a  saddlebag, 
a  portmanteau.  Botli  the  definition 
and  the  etymology  seem  to  miss  the 
essential  meaning  of  etayt,  which  ia 
that  of  a  Korr,  and  not  that  of  a 
]Hicket  or  bundle,  unless  by  accident. 


rhit  Uffhu  at  Ifl  and  17  t{«-...corc. 

D  pec.  Iilaw  buramt,  of  IS  Ha OOTV- 

6  pec.  red  ttlat,  of  1^  Ra. ttorg." 

Cirii'i  Diat/t,  i.  75. 

1622.— Adam  Dentim  .  .  .  ndmitii  that 
bu  made  "90  oOTg*  of  Pintndoex"  in  their 
hiiiiM  at  Patatii,  but  not  at  their  oharga.— 
.■iiiMlirr,,  iii.  12. 

1644.— "To  the  Friars  .rf  St.  Fnuieia  tor 
their  regulur  yoarly  allowimcu,  n  cow  every 
week,  24  candiea  of  wheal,  l!i  wiclcs  of  rice 
giramil,  i  aacka  of  HUgar,  half  n  candy  Of 
frv  ((jU.  ir.1,,  'talJow,'^  ■grea«,'f|  }  candy 
of  coco-nut  oil,  B  maunda  of  butter.  4 
CMJaa  of  cotton  atutFl^  and  2.'>,A20  r^  fur 
diApeniiary  medicine*  (mtzinluu  </'  bultira).'' 
-Boearra,  il.f.  (.  217. 

c.  1U70.— "The  Vhilri .  .  .  which  are  made 
at  Laiitr  ...  are  aold  by  CorgM,  every 
C'irgr  coniiirting  of  twenty  piece*.  .  .  ." — 
Tanrnitr,  On  Uu  Com«oditia  of  the  Ilomiu. 
..flh'  'Imit  ilngtl,  4u„  E.T.  p.  58 ;  [ed.  Hull, 
ii.  5], 

1747.— "Another  Sett  of  UadraiA  Painteia 
.  .  .  being  examinod  regarding  what  (^ooda 
wars  Kemaiiiitig  in  their  handn  upon  the 
LoHi  of  Madraaa,  they  acknowledge  tii  have 
had  16  CoiX*  of  Chinta  then  under  their 
Perlomuuico,  and  which  they  acquaint  ua 
ia  oil  Hafe  .  .  .  but  oa  they  have  loat  all 
thsir  Wax  and  Coloiin,  they  requect  an 
Arlvance  of  300  Pagodaa  for  the  Purchaae 
nf  mora.  .  .  ."-OianM.  Fort  .»».  Itarld, 
Aug.  13.     MS.  Rrrordi  in  Indin  Office. 


IBIO.- 


'If  they  be  atuffa,  thev  clenl  by 


and  in  like  i 


f  they  bi 


1526.- 


.e(2S0) 
if«  India,  4H. 

1554. — "The  nntand  mace  when  gntherod 
were  bartered  by  tha  Dat<vei>  for  common 
kindi  of  cloth,  and  (or  each  korja  of 

...  they  gave  a  ^-'--  -'  

aeren  baian  of  the 


1  boAor  of  I 


Jiarr,  i.  33. 

[c.  1809.- "To  one  koij  or  20  pieces  i>f 
TunzelM  ...  SO  n."—nfi.,Han  Hamiltun, 
KunUm  ImHik,  i.  398.] 

1810.—"  I  recollect  alwut  20  yearn  Uuk, 
when  marching  from  Burhsmpore  to  Cawn- 
pore  with  u  detachment  uf  European  recruita, 
neeing  aevaral  ooargei  (of  nheep)  bought  for 
thair  use,  at  3  ancTsi  rupee*  !  at  the  latter 

five  pence  i«ich."-ir,//,««w,n"  V.  U.  i.  WSi 
lgl3.-"Car8«i>i22atJnddB."->JVif(>iini, 


CORIXGA.  S 

OOBmaA,  n-p.  JToriTKia;  probabl; 
a  corruption  of  Kalinga  [aee  QJHO' 
[The  Madrtu  GUui.  gives  the  Tel 
korangi,  'small  CBnbmoma.']  Th 
name  of  a  seaport  in  Qodavari  Dial 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  DelU 
["The  only  place  between  Calcnttj 
and  Trincomuee  where  large  vessel 
used  to  be  docked." — Morris,  Godavtn 
Matt.,  p.  40.] 

COSLE,  a.     Singh.  kOraU,  a  district 


OOBHAC,  B.  This  word  is  u«ed 
by  French  writera  eapecially,  as  ai 
Indian  word,  and  as  the  eqiiivaleiil 
of  Hab<mt  {ci.v.),  or  driver  of  thi 
elephant.  Littr^  defines  :  "  Nom  qii'm. 
donne  dana  les  Indes  aa  conducttur  d'ut\ 
ei^hatU"  Sc,  4c.,  adding:  "Etyui, 
Sanskrit  iamikin,  Ai^ihant."  "  Dant 
les  Indes"  is  happily  vasue,  and  the 
etymology  worthless.  Bluteau  givef 
OonUlca,  but  no  etymology.  In 
Singhalese  £"57011x1= '  Elephant  Stud.' 
(It  18  not  in  tlie  Singhalese  Diet.,  but  it 
IS  in  the  official  Gl^mry  of  TtrTot,  &!.), 
and  our  friend  Dr.  Rost  suggests 
K&rawa-ndyaka,  'Chief  of  the  Tfdr- 
(tua'  as  a  probable  origin.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  form  Voumakta  in 
Valeutijn,  and  by  another  title  which 
he  gives  as  usea  for  the  head  of  the 
Elephant  Stable  at  Matura,  viz.  (kigi- 
naiike  {Names,  &c.,  p.  11),  i.e.  Gwi- 
nili/aibi,  from  Gajo, 'an  elephant.'  [Tne 
N.E.D.  remarks  that  some  authorities 
give  for  the  firat  part  of  the  word  Skt. 
kari,  'elephant,"] 


1672.-"  Then 


D  of  the 


oil  at  the  two  sidM  of  tlie  hsod,  and  i 
MBson  tbey  beooms  like  mad  creatures,  and 
often  'bnak  the  nack  of  their  camac  or 
invoT."—Baidaeui,    Genu.  ed.  422.     (See 

less.— "O  oonwoa  q  eitava  de  boiio 
delle  tinha  hum  law  que  metia  em  hOa  das 
mSoa  ao  braio."— ^itnro,  f.  iib. 

1712.— "Tho  »(oreaaid  author  (P.  Fr. 
Gaqiar  ds  B.  Bemanlino  in  his  Itinaiary), 
relate*  that  in  the  aaid  cit^  (Goa),  he  saw 
Uirae  Elepbsntfl  adamed  with  jewel^  ador- 
ing: the  moat  Holf  Saorament  at  the  Sb 
Qatfl  OD  the  Octave  of  Easier,  on  which 
day  in  India  they  make  tho  procossion  ot 
Ctrrput  Domini,  beceiwe  of  the  calm 
weather.  1  doubt  not  that  the  Coinacaa  of 
thnse  aoimats  had  Uught  them  to  perfonn 
these  acta  of  apparent  adoratioD.    But  nt 
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the  same  time  Uiera  appears  to  be  Relig;ion 
and  Hety  iunale  in  the  Elephant."  *— In 
Bluteau,  ■.*.  Ultpluuitt. 

1720.—  "  After  that  (at  Mongeer)  one 
goes  oTer  a  great  walled  area,  and  again 
tJtrough  a  gate,  which  is  adorned  on  either 
side   with    a   great  Btone  elephant  with  a 

Carnak  od  it."~  ValauijK,  t.  167. 

„  "  CounakMM,  who  stable  the  new- 
caught  elephantn,  and  tend  them."— Fu/m- 
tifn,  A'amt,  kc.,  5  (in  vol.  v.), 

1727.— "As  he  was  one  Morning  soiog  to 
the  River  to  be  washed,  with  bin  Camack 
or  Rider  on  his  Back,  ho  chanced  to  put 
his  Trunk  in  at  tho  Taylor's  Window,''- 
A.  KBflitfton,  ii.  110;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  109]. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  Enghah  una 
that  we  know  (except  Mr.  Carl  Bock's  ;  and 
he  is  not  an  Engliahmau,  though  bin  book  ix 
in  English).  It  is  the  famous  story  of  the 
elephant's  revenge  on  the  Tailor. 

[1S31.— "With  the  same  judgment  sn 
elephant  will  task  his  strength,  without 
human  direction.  '  I  hare  xeen,'  savi 
H.  D'Obsoniille,  'two  occupied  in  beatiiig 
down  a  wall  which  their  oomact  (keepor^l 
had  desired  them  to  do.  .  .  .' " — Library/  nf 
Entertaining  KHOtctfdgr,  Qundra/tfdl,  ii.  157-] 

1884.— "The  oamao,  or  driver,  was  quite 
unable  to  control  tho  beast,  which  roared 
and  trumpeted  with  indignation." — C,  Butt, 
Templet  and  Eltp/lanU,  p.  22. 

COBOUAHDBL,  n.p.  A  sanm 
which  has  been  long  apphed  by  Euro- 
peans to  the  Northern  Tamil  Country, 
or  (more  comprehensively)  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peuinsula  of  India  from 
Pt  Caliiiiere  northward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kistna,  sometimes  to  Orisiui. 
It  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the 
Maabar  ol  Marco  Polo  and  the  Ma- 
hommedan  writera  of  his  age,  though 
Lhat  is  defined  more  accurately  as  fronk 
C.  Comorin  to  Nellore. 

Much  that  is  fanciful  has  been 
ivritt«n  on  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Tod  makes  it  KarO-mandala,  the 
Realm  of  the  KiJrija  (Tratu.  S.  At. 
Soc.  iii.  157).  Bp.  Cddwell,  in  the 
iirst  edition  of  his  Dravidian  Grammar, 
invested  that  European  traders  might 
lave  taken  this  familiar  name  from 
ihat  of  KaruTnanal  ('black  sand'),  the 
'uime  of  a  amali  village  on  the  coast 
lorth  of  Madras,  which  is  habitually 
jronounced  and  written  CartnnaTidtl  by 
European  residents  at  Madras.  [Tlie 
lame  su^estion  was  made  earlier  (see 
ITiib,  Hist.  Sketditt,  ed.   1869,  i.  G, 
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note)].  The  learned  author,  in  his 
second  edition,  has  given  u])  this  sug- 
gestion, and  has  accepted  that  to  whicn 
we  adhere.  But  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown,  the 
eminent  Telugu  scholar,  in  repeatinj^ 
the  former  suggestion,  ventures  posi- 
tively to  assert ;  "  The  earliest  Portu- 
guese sailors  pronounced  this  Coro- 
ma7idelj  and  called  the  whole  coast  by 
this  name,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Hindus "  ;*  a  {lassage  containing  in 
three  lines  several  errors.  Again,  a 
writer  in  the  Ind.  Antiquary  (i.  380) 
speaks  of  this  supposed  origin  of  the 
name  as  "pretty  generally  accepted," 
and  proceeds  to  give  an  imaginative 
explanation  of  how  it  was  propagated. 
These  etymologies  are  founded  on  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  name,  and  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  Khara- 
mandalam^  the  *hot  country,'  which 
Bp.  Caldwell  mentions  as  one  of  the 
names  given,  in  Telugu,  to  the  eastern 
coast.  Padre  Paolino  ^ves  the  name 
more  accurately  as  Ckola  (i.e.  Chola) 
mandalaniy  but  his  explanation  of  it 
as  meaning  the  Country  of  Cholam  (or 
"'ittwfrt — Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.)  is 
erroneous.  An  absura  etymology  is 
given  by  Teixeira  (Relacion  de  HarmuZy 
28;  1610).  He  writes:  '' Choromadel 
or  Choro  Bfidel,  i.e.  Rice  Port,  because 
of  the  great  export  of  rice  from  thence." 
He  apparently  compounds  H.  chaul, 
chdwaly  'cooked  rice' (!)  and  banddl, 
i.e.  bandar  (q.v.)  *  harbour.'  This  is 
a  very  good  type  of  the  way  etymologies 
are  made  by  some  people,  and  then 
confidently  repeated. 

The  name  is  in  fact  Ghdramandala, 
the  Realm  of  Chdra;  this*  being  the 
Tamil  form  of  the  very  ancient  title 
of  the  Tamil  Kings  who  reigned  at 
Tanjore.  This  correct  explanation  of 
the  name  was,  already  given  by 
D'Anville  (see  Eclaircissenums,  p.  117), 
and  by  W.  Hamilton  in  1820  (li.  406X 
by  Kitter,  quoting  him  in  1836 
(krdkundey  vi.  296);  by  the  late  M. 
Reinaud  in  1845  (RekUiorh,  &c.,  i. 
Ixxxvi.) ;  and  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
in  1869  (J.  Ethnol.  Soc.  N.S.  i.  117). 
And  the  name  occurs  in  the  forms 
Cholamandalam  or  Solamandalain 
on  the  great  Temple  inscription  of 
Tanjore  (llth  centuryX  and  in  an  in- 
scription of  A.D.  1101  at  a  temple  dedi- 


•  J.R.A.S..  N.8.  V.  14a  He  had  said  the  same 
in  earlier  writings,  and  wasappareDtly  the  original 
author  of  this  suggestion.    [But  aee  above.  ] 
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cated  to  Varahasyami  near  the  Seven 
Pagodas.  We  have  other  (juite  analo- 
gous names  in  early  inscriptions,  e.g. 

Ilamandalam  (Ceylon),  Cheramandalam^ 
Tondaimandaianiy  &c. 

Chola,  as  the  name  of  a  Tamil 
people  and  of  their  royal  dynastv 
appears  as  Choda  in  one  of  Asokas 
inscriptions,  and  in  the  Telugu  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Ch&lukya  dynasty.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  same  name  is 
represented  by  ZQpa  of  Ptolemy  who 
reigned  at  'A^aroC  (ArcotX  2c6p-m( 
who  reigned  at  "OpBovpa  (WariurX 
and  the  Sc^pou  po/idd^t  who  dwelt  inland 
from  the  site  of  Madras.** 

The  word  Soli,  as  applied  to  the 
Tanjore  country,  occurs  in  Marco  Polo 
(Bk.  iii.  ch.  20),  showing  that  Chola  in 
some  form  was  used  in  his  day. 
Indeed  Soli  is  used  in  Ceylon.t  And 
although  the  Choromandel  of  Baldaeus 
and  otner  Dutch  writers  is,  as  pro- 
nounced in  their  lan^piage,  ambiguous 
or  erroneous,  Valentijn  (1726)  calls  the 
country  ^ola^  and  defines  it  as  extend- 
ing from  Ne^patam  to  Orissa,  saying 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  certain 
kingdom,  and  adding  that  mandalam 
is  *'  kingdom.'  t  So  that  this  respectable 
writer  had  already  distinctly  indicated 
the  true  etymology  of  Coromandel. 

Some  old  documents  in  Valentijn 
speak  of  the  *  old  city  of  Coromandel.' 
It  is  not  absolutely  clear  what  place 
was  so  called  (prol)ably  by  the  Arabs 
in  their  fashion  of  calling  a  chief  town 
by  the  name  of  the  country),  but  the 
indications  point  almost  certainly  to 
Necapatam.§ 

The  oldest  European  mention  of  the 
name  is,  we  believe,  in  the  Roteiro  de 
Vasco  da  Gama,  where  it  appears  as 
Chomandarla.  The  short  Italian 
narrative  of  Hieronymo  da  Sto. 
Stefano  is,  however,  perhaps  earlier 
still,  and  he  curiously  enough  gives 
the  name  in  exactly  the  modem  form 
"Coromandel,"  though  perhaps  his  C 


*  See  Bp.  Caldwell's  Comp.  Gram.,  18,  95,  &c. 

f  See  Tennent,  i.  895. 

X  **This  coast  bears  commonly  the  corrupted 
name  of  Choromandel,  and  is  now  called  only  thus ; 
but  the  right  name  is  Sjola-mamialam,  after  Sjdaf 
a  certain  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  mafulatoin, 
'  a  kingdom,'  one  that  used  in  the  old  times  to  be 
an  independent  and  mighty  empire."— Foi.  v.  3^ 

1i  e.g.  1675.—"  Hence  the  country  .  .  .  has  be- 
come very  rich,  wherefore  the  Portugueee  were 
induced  to  build  a  town  on  the  site  of  tlia  oU 

Oentoo  {J*ntUfie)  city  ChionnandtkoL**-  " " 

on  the  Dutch  Conquests  in  Ceylon  tod ' 
by  Rykleof  Van  Ooena  in  KcritfiO^  T.  ''^ 
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lutd  originallj  &  etdiUa  {BamvMia,  i.  f. 
34Iiti.).  These  inatancea  Buffict;  to  show 
ttiat  the  name  was  not  given  bj  the 
Portuguese.  Da  Gaiiia  and  hia  com- 
panions knew  the  east  coast  only  hy 
hearsay,  and  no  doubt  derived  their 
information  chiefly  from  Mahommedan 
traders,  through  their  "Moorish" 
interpreter.  That  the  nauie  was  in 
famiUar  Uabommedan  use  at  a  later 
date  ina^  be  seen  from  Bowlaudsoa's 
Translation  of  the  Tohfai-ul-Majdhidln, 
where  we  find  it  stated  that  the  Franks 
had  built  fortresses  "at  Meelapoor  (i.e. 
MailapuT  or  iSan  Toniij)  una  Na^- 
l>ataui,  and  other  ports  of  Solmandm," 
showing  that  the  name  was  used  by 
them  just  as  vre  use  it  (p.  163).  Again 
(p.  164)  this  writer  says  that  the 
Mahommedaus  of  Malabar  were  cut 
off  from  extra- Indiau  trade,  and 
limited  "to  the  porta  of  Guzerat,  the 
CoDcan,  Solraimdul,  and  the  countries 
about  Kaeel."  At  page  160  of  tlie 
some  work  we  have  mention  of  "CoTO- 
niMldsl  and  other  partu,"  but  we  do 
not  know  how  this  is  written  in  the 
original  Arabic  Varthenia  (1510)  has 
Olomundal,  *■'■  ChormamUl,  but 
which  Eden  in  his  translation  (1077, 
which  probably  affords  the  earliest 
English  occurrence  of  the  name)  de- 
forms into  OyroBiuidel  (f.  Web). 
[Albuquerque  in  his  Cartat  (see  p.  136 
loralett^rof  1613)  has  Ohoromandell 
pauim.]  Barboaa  has  in  the  Portu- 
guese edition  of  the  Lisbon  Academy, 
Ohknunajidel ;  in  the  Span.  MS. 
translated  by  Lord  Stanley  of^Alderley, 
Oholmsndu  and  Cliohaender.  D'AlUi- 
iiuerque's  Oommentariei  (1557),  Mendez 
Pinto  (c.  1550)  and  Barroe  (1553)  have 
Ohozonundel,  and  Qarcia  De  Orta 
(1563)  OhftramandeL  The  ambiguity 
of  the  e^  soft  in  Portugese  and 
Spanish,  but  hard  in  Itaban,  seenis 
to  have  led  early  to  the  corrupt  form 
Coromandd,  which  we  find  in  Parkes's 
iUtndota  (1689),  and  OoroBtandj^ll, 
among  other  spellings,  in  the  English 
version  of  Caatanheda  (1662).  Ceaare 
Federici  has  in  the  Italian  (1687) 
Ohianunuidel  (proliably  pronounced 
mft  in  the  Venetian  niannerX  and  the 
translation  of  1699  has  Ooromandel. 
This  form  thenceforward  generally  pre- 
vails in  English  books,  but  not  without 
exceptions.  A  Madras  document  of 
1672  in  Wheeler  has  Ooimuidell,  and 
HO  have  the  early  Bengal  records  in 
the  India  Office ;  Dampier  (1689)  has 


Hamilton  (1727)  Chonnondel  (i.  349)  ; 
ed.  1744,  L  351  ;  and  a  paper  of  aliout 
1769,  published  by  Dairy niple,  has 
"  ClloroinULdfll  Coast "  {Orient.  Bepert. 
i.  120-121).  The  poet  Thomson  \\&n 
Oonnandel; 

"all  that  frooi  tbe  tract 
Of  woody  mouataiiu  itretch'd  through  gor- 

gaoiu  lad 
Fallon  CarmatdeTa  Coast  or  MalabBr." 


The  Portuguese  appear  to  have 
adhered  in  the  main  to  the  torrctti-c 
form  OtLoromandel :  e.g.  Archivio  Port. 
Oritnlal,  fast.  3,  p.  480,  and  poittim. 
A  Protestant  Missionary  Catechism, 
printed  at  Tranquebar  in  1713  for  tbe 
use  of  Portuguese  schools  in  India  has  : 
"na  costs  dos  Malabaroe  que  se  chania 
ComumdoL"  Berniet  has  "  la  cote  di^ 
Eoronundel"  (Amst.  ed.  ii.  322).  W. 
Hamilton  says  it  is  written  Chora- 
majuUl  in  the  Madras  Records  until 


Service  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  E.  I. 
Company  in  Fort  St.  George  and  other 
places  on  the  Coast  of  ChoromandeU," 
preserved  in  the  Indian  Office,  that 
spelling  continues  down  to  1778.  In 
that  year  it  is  changed  to  Ooronuuidel. 
In  the  French  translation  of  Ibn 
Batuta  (iv.  142)  we  find  Coromandfl,  but 
this  is  only  the  perverse  and  mislead- 
ing manner  of  Frenchmen,  who  make 
Julius  Caesar  cross  from  "France"  to 
"  England."  The  word  is  Ma'bar  iu 
the  original.  [Alboquerque  (Cmam. 
Hak-  Sue.  i.  41)  speaks  of  a  violent 
squall  under  the  name  of  vara  dt  Coro- 
majtdel.] 

COBPOBAL    FOBBES,    s.    A 

soldier's  grimly  jesting  name  for 
Oholera  Mortrui. 

1829.— "We  an  all  pretty  well,  only  the 
racimant  ii  sickly,  and  a  great  quoDtity  are 
in lioapitsl  with  the  CorpoiBl  Forbes,  which 
curies  tham  away  before  tbey  have  time  hi 
die,  or  eay  who  oome*  there." — In  Skipp'i 
Memmrt,  fi.  218. 

GOBBAL,  B.  An  encloeure  as  used 
in  Ceylon  for  the  capture  of  wild 
elephants,  corresponding  to  the  Keddah. 
of  Bengal.  The  word  is  Sp.  corral,  '  a 
court,' &c..  Port,  eiwrnl.  'a  cattie-peu, 
a  paddock,'  The  Americana  have  the 
same  word,  direct  from  the  Spanish, 
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in  common  use  for  a  cattle-pen ;  and 
they  have  formed  a  verb  *  to  corral^'  t.e. 
to  enclose  in  a  pen,  to  pen.  The  word 
Jaraal  applied  to  native  camps  and 
villages  at  the  Cape  of  Qooa  Hope 
^pears  to  be  the  same  word  intro- 
<ruced  there  l»y  the  Dutch.  The  word 
4;orral  is  explained  by  Bluteau :  ^  A 
receptacle  for  an^  kind  of  cattle,  with 
railmgs  round  it  and  no  roof,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  from  CMe, 
which  is  a  building  with  a  roof.** 
Also  he  states  that  the  word  is  used 
•especially  in  churches  for  septum 
nwnltum  feminarumy  a  pen  for  ladies. 

c.  1270. — "  When  morning  came,  and  I  rose 
and  had  heard  mass,  I  proclaimed  a  council 
to  be  held  in  the  open  space  (oorral)  between 
mv  house  and  that  of  Montaragon." — 
<)%r(m.  of  Jama  of  Aragon,^  tr.  by  Fodert 
i.  d5. 

1404. — '*  And  this  mosque  and  these 
chapels  were  very  rich,  aud  very  finely 
wrought  with  gold  and  azure,  and  enamelled 
tiles  Xaznffjo*) ;  and  within  there  was  a  g^reat 
<KXrral,  with  trees  and  tanks  of  water." — 
CfavijOf  §  cv.     Comp.  Markham^  123. 

1672.— **  About  Mature  they  catch  the 
Elephants  with  Coraali"  {(joralen^  but 
sing.  CoraaJ). — Baldaenn^  CeyUm^  168. 

I860.— In  Emerson  Tennent's  (>y<m, 
Bk.  VIII.  ch.  iv.  the  oorral  is  fully  de- 
iicribed. 

1880. — *'  A  few  hundred  pounds  expended 
in  houses,  and  the  erection  of  ecnrnlll  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  permanent  stream  will 
form  a  basis  of  operations."  (In  Colorado.) 
— Fortnight/ y  Rev.,  Jan.,  125. 

GOBXJNDXJli,  s.  This  is  described 
by  Dana  under  the  species  Sapphire, 
.as  including  the  grey  and  oarker 
•coloured  opaque  crystallised  specimens. 
The  w^ora  appears  to  be  Indian. 
Shakespear  gives  Hind,  kurandy  Dakh. 
kwrund,  Littre  attributes  the  origin 
to  Skt.  kuruvindoy  which  Williams 
ffives  as  the  name  of  several  plants, 
but  also  as  *a  ruby.'  In  Telugu  we 
have  kuruvindamy  and  in  Tamil  kumn- 
dam  for  the  sul^stance  in  present 
(itiestion ;  the  last  is  probably  the 
direct  origin  of  the  term. 

c.  1666. — **  Cet  emeri  blanc  se  trouve  par 
piorres  dans  un  lieu  particiilier  du  Roiaume, 
et  s'apelle  Corind  en  langue  Telengui." — 
Thjeveiiot,  v.  297. 

COSMIN,  n.p.  This  name  is  given 
by  many  travellers  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  to  a  port  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Irawadi  Delta,  which  must 
have  been  near  Bassein,  if  not  identical 


with  it.  Till  nuite  recently  this  was 
all  that  could  oe  said  on  the  subject, 
but  Prof.  Forchhammer  of  Rangoon 
has  now  identified  the  name  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  classical  name  formerly 
borne  by  Baasein,  viz.  Kutima  or  Kutu- 
managara^  a  city  founded  about  the 
l)eginning  of  the  5th  century.  Kudmo" 
mundala  was  the  western  province 
of  the  Delta  Kingdom  which  we  know 
as  Pegu.  The  Burmese  corrupted  the 
name  of  Kumma  into  Ktumein  and 
KothetUy  and  Alompra  after  his  con- 
quest of  Pegu  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  changed  it  to  BcUhein,  So 
the  facts  are  stated  substantially  by 
Forchhammer  (see  Notes  on  Early  Hist, 
and  Otog,  of  Br.  Burma,  No.  2,  p.  12)  ; 
though  familiar  and  constant  use  of 
the  word  Permimy  which  appears  to 
be  a  form  of  Basneiny  in  the  English 
writings  of  1750-60,  published  bv 
Dalrymple  (Or.  Repertory^  passim)y 
seems  nardly  consistent  with  tliis 
statement  of  the  origin  of  Bcusein. 
[Col.  Temple  (Ind.  Ant.  xxii.  19  seqo.j' 
J.  R.  A.  S.  1893,  p.  885)  disputes  the 
above  explanation.  According  to  him 
the  account  of  the  change  of  name  by 
Alompra  is  false  history ;  the  change 
from  initial  p  to  ki&  not  isolated,  and 
the  word  Bassein  itself  does  not  date 
beyond  1780.] 

The  last  publication  in  which  Cosmin 
appears  is  the  "  Draught  of  the  River 
Irrawaddy  or  Irabatty,"  made  in  1796. 
by  Ensign  T.  Wood  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  which  accompanies  Symes's 
Aocourd  (London.  1800).  This  shows 
lx)th  Cosmir^  ana  Persaim  or  Bassein, 
some  30  or  40  miles  apart.  But  the 
former  was  probably  taken  from  an 
older  chart,  and  from  no  actual 
knowledge. 

c.  1166. — "Two  ships  arrived  at  the  har- 
bour Knsoma  in  Aramana,  and  took  in 
battle  and  laid  waste  country  from  the  port 
Sapattota,  over  which  Kurttipurapam  was 
govornor."— y.yl.iSi.  BengaJ,  vol.  xli.  pt.  i. 
p.  198. 

1516.— "Anrique  Leme  set  sail  right  well 
equipped,  with  60  Portuguese.  And  jmr- 
suing  his  voyage  he  captured  a  junk 
belonging  to  Pegu  merchants,  which  he 
carried  off  towards  Martaban,  in  order  to 
send  it  with  a  cargo  of  rice  to  Malaoa,  and 
so  make  a  groat  profit.  But  on  reaching 
the  coast  he  coula  not  make  the  port  of 
Martaban,  and  had  to  make  the  mouth  of 
the  River  of  Pegu.  .  .  .  Twenty  leagues 
from  the  bar  there  is  another  city  called 
Counhn,  in  which  merchants  buy  and  sell 
and  do  business.  .  .  ." — Correa,  ii.  474« 
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1545. — ".  .  .  and  17  peraons  only  out  of 
83  who  were  on  board,  oeins  saved  in  the 
boat,  made  their  way  for  5  days  along  the 
coast;  intending  to  put  into  the  river  of 
CoBlilim,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  there  to 
embark  for  India  (t.^.  Goa)  in  the  king's 
lacker  ship.  .  ,  ." — F,  M,  PiniOf  ch.  cxlvii. 

1554. — *'C0Bin3fm  .  .  .  the  currency  is  the 
flame  in  this  port  that  is  used  in  Peguii,  for 
this  is  a  seaport  by  which  one  goes  to 
Peguu."— il.  J^unez,  28, 

1566. — "In  a  few  days  they  put  into 
Cotmi,  a  port  of  FegVLj  where  presently 
they  gave  out  the  news,  and  then  all  the 
Talapoins  came  in  haste,  and  the  people 
who  were  dwelling  there," — CoutOf  Dec.  viii. 
cap.  13. 

c.  1570. — "They  go  it  vp  the  riuer  in 
foure  daies  .  .  .  wi^  the  flood,  to  a  City 
called  Cosmin  .  .  .  whither  the  Customer 
of  Pegu  comes  to  take  the  note  or  markes 
of  euer^  man.  .  .  .  Nowe  from  Cotunin  to 
the  citie  Peg^  ...  it  is  all  plaine  and  a 
goodly  Country,  and  in  8  dayes  you  may 
make  your  voyage."— OtEwr  Frecterike.  in 
ffaif.  11.  366-7. 

1585. — "  So  the  5th  October  we  came  to 
Cosmi,  the  territory  of  which,  from  side  to 
side  is  full  of  woods,  frequented  b^  parrots, 
tigers,  boars,  apes,  and  other  like  crea- 
tures."—(?.  BalH,  f.  94. 

1587. — '*  We  entered  the  barre  of  "Somia, 
which  is  a  braue  barre,  and  hath  4  facbmes 
water  where  it  hath  least.  Three  dayes 
after  we  came  to  Crosmin,  which  is  a  very 
pretie  towne,  and  standeth  very  pleasantly, 
very  well  furnished  with  all  things  .  .  . 
the  houses  are  all  high  built,  set  vpon  great 
high  postes  .  .  .  for  feare  of  the  Tygers, 
which  be  very  many."- i2.  Fitch,  in  HttkL 
u.  880. 

1613. — "The  Portugese  proceeded  with- 
out putting  down  their  arms  to  attack  the 
Banna  Dela's  (position),  and  destroyed  it 
entirely,  burning  his  factory  and  compel- 
ling him  to  flee  to  the  kingdom  of  Prom, 
so  that  there  now  remained  in  the  whole 
realm  of  Pegu  only  the  Banho  of  Cosmim 
(a  place  adjoining  Negrais)  calling  himself 
vassal  of  the  King  of  Arntcan." — Bocarro, 
132. 


OOSPETIB,  n.p.  This  is  a  name 
which  used  ^eatlV  to  perplex  us  on 
the  16th  ana  17th  century  maps  of 
India,  e.g.  in  Blaeu's  Atlas  (c.  1650), 
appearing^ generally  to  the  west  of  the 
Ganges  Delta.  Considering  how  the 
geographical  names  of  different  ages 
and  different  regions  sometimes  get 
mixed  up  in  old  maps,  we  at  one  time 
tried  to  trace  it  to  the  Ecunrdrvpos  of 
Herodotus,  which  was  certainly  going 
far  afield  1  The  dijB&culty  was  solvea 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  deeply -lamented 
Prof.  Blochmann,  who  has  pointed  out 


(/.  As.  Soc,  Beng.j  xlii.  pt.  i.  224)  that 
Cospetir  represents  the  Bengali  geni- 
tive of  Gkgpati,  *Lord  of  Elephants,' 
the  traditional  title  of  the  Kings  of 
Orissa.  The  title  Gaipati  was  that  one 
of  the  Four  Great  Kings  who,  accord- 
ing to  Buddhist  legend,  divided  the 
earth  among  them  in  times  when  there 
was  no  Chalcravarttij  or  Universal  Mo- 
narch (see  QHUCKEBBUTTY).  Gajapaii 
rules  the  South ;  Asvapati  (Lora  of 
Horses)  the  North  ;  Chhatrapati  (Lord 
of  the  Umbrella)  the  West ;  Naravati 
(Lord  of  Men)  the  East.  In  later  aay» 
these  titles  were  variously  appropriated 
(see  Lassen,  ii.  27  seq.).  And  Akbar, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  adopted  these 
names,  with  others  of  his  own  devis- 
ing, for  the  suits  of  his  pack  of  cards. 
There  is  a  Raja  Gajpattj  a  chief  Za- 
mindar  of  the  country  north  of  Patna^ 
who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
Akbar  (see  Elliot^  v.  399  and  passim^ 
vi.  55,  &c.)  who  is  of  course  not  to  be 
confound^  with  the  Orissa  Prince. 

c.  700  (!). — **  In  times  when  there  was  no 
ChairavarUi  King  .  .  .  Chen-pu  (Samba- 
dvipa)  was  divided  among  four  lords.  The 
southern  was  the  Lord  of  Elephants  (Gaja- 
pati),  kc.  .  .  ." — Introd.  to  Si-yu-ki  (in 
FiUrins  Bcnddh.),  ii.  Ixzv. 

1558. — "On  the  other  or  western  side, 
over  against  the  Kingdom  of  Orixa,  the 
Bengalis  [os  BengcUos)  hold  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Cospetir,  whose  plains  at  the  time  of  the 
risings  of  the  Ganges  are  flooded  after  the 
fashion  of  those  of  the  River  Nile." — Barros, 
Dec.  IV.  ix.  cap.  I. 

This  and  the  next  passage  oonipared  show 
that  Barros  was  not  aware  that  Oospetir  and 
Gajpati  were  the  same. 

„  "Of  this  realm  of  Bengalfu  and  of 
other  four  realms  its  neighbours,  the  Gen- 
toos  and  Moors  of  those  parts  sav  that  God 
has  given  to  each  its  peculiar  gift :  to  Ben- 
gala  infantry  numberless ;  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Orixa  elephants  ;  to  that  of  Bisnaga  men 
most  skilful  in  the  use  of  sword  and  shield  ; 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Dely  multitudes  of  cities 
and  towns ;  and  to  Gou  a  vast  number  of 
horses.  And  so  naming  them  in  this  order 
they  give  them  these  other  names,  viz.  : 
EspoUy,  Oaapaty,  Noropaty,  Buapaty,  and 
Cdapaty." — BarroSf  ibid.  [These  titles  ap- 
pear to  be  AivapcUif  "  Lord  of  Horses '  ; 
Gkljapati ;  NarapaH,  '*  Lord  of  Men  "  ; 
Bhupati,  "Lord  of  Earth";  Oopati,  "Lord 
of  Cattle."] 

c.  1590.— "His  Majesty  (Akbar)  plays 
with  the  following  suits  of  cards.  Ist.  AsJi- 
wapatif  the  lord  of  horses.  The  highest  card 
represents  a  King  on  horseback,  resembling 
the  King  of  Dihli.  .  .  .  2nd.  Gajpati,  the 
King  whose  power  lies  in  the  number  of  his 
elegants,  as  the  ruler  of  Orisah.  .  ,  .  3rd. 
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They  were  at  a  distance  of  16  Kor&bi  from 
Dihli."— /&»  Batuta,  888. 

c.  1470.— ''The  Sultan  sent  ten  viders  to 
encounter  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  Koxi  (a 
her  is  equal  to  10  versts).  .  .  .** — Ath,  ivt- 
UUn,  26,  in  India  in  the  XVth  Cmt. 

„  "From  Chivil  to  Jooneer  it  is 
20  Kora ;  from  Jooneer  to  Beder  40 ;  from 
Beder  to  Kulongher,  9  Kon;  from  Beder 
to  KolubeiK,  9."—Ilnd.  p.  12. 

1528.— "I  directed  Chikm&k  Beg,  by  a 
writing  under  the  royal  hand  and  seal,  to 
measure  the  distance  from  Agra  to  K&bul ; 
that  at  every  nine  koi  he  should  raise  a 
minAr  or  turret,  twelve  gez  in  height,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  was  to  construct  a 
pavilion.  .  .    "—BijUfer,  893. 

1587.—''.  .  .  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
should  hold  for  himself  and  all  his  de- 
scendants, from  this  day  forth  for  aye, 
the  Port  of  the  City  of  Mangualor  (in  Gu« 
zerat)  with  all  its  privileges,  revenues,  and 
jurisdiction,  with  2jr  oouoeM  round  about. 
.  .    "^Treaty  in  S,  Boteiho,  Tombo,  225. 

c  1550. — "Being  all  unmanned  by  their 
love  of  Raghoba,  they  had  gone  but  two 
Koe  by  the  close  of  day,  then  scanning  land 
and  water  they  halted." — RdmdyaTia  of 
TulH  Ddt,  by  Ormose,  1878,  p.  119. 

[1604.— "At  the  rate  of  four  com  (Coom) 
the  league  by  the  calculation  of  the  Moors." 
— Otwto,  Dec.  XII.,  Bk.  I.  cap.  4.] 

1616.— "The  three  and  twentieth  ar- 
rived at  Adsmeere,  219  CkraiBM  from  Bram- 
poors,  418  English  miles,  the  GounM  being 
longer  than  towards  the  Sea."— iS»r  T.  Koe, 
in  Purchat,  i.  541 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  105]. 

"  "The  lenffth  of  these  forenamed 
Provinces  is  North-West  to  Soutii-East,  at 
the  least  1000  Coonet,  evenr  Indian  Course 
beinff  two  English  miles."— Tiprry,  in  Putrhas, 

1628.— "The  distance  by  road  to  the  said 
city  they  called  seven  ooft,  or  oorfl,  which  is 
all  one ;  and  every  com  or  eoru  is  half  a 
fmeng  or  league  of  Persia,  so  that  it  will 
answer  to  a  little  less  than  two  Italian 
[English]  miles."—/',  deffa  Voile,  ii.  504 ; 
(hSl,  Soc.i.  23]. 

1648. — " .  .  .  which  two  Cou  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  Dutch  mile,**— Van  TwiHy  Om, 
Beachrijv.  2. 

1666.—".  .  .  une  coaae  qui  est  la  me- 
sure  des  Indes  pour  I'espace  dea  lieux,  est 
environ  d'une  demi-lieue."— 7%«wto<,  v. 
12. 

GOSSAGK,  s.  It  is  most  proliable 
that  this  Russian  term  for  tne  mili- 
tary tribes  of  various  descent  on»  what 
was  the  S.  frontier  of  the  Empire  has 
come  originally  from  kaxzdJt,  a  word 
of  obscure  origin,  but  which  from  its 
adoption  in  Central  Asia  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  Turki.  [Schuyler^  turkis- 
tan,  i.  8.1  It  appears  in  Pavet  de 
Courteille's     Did.     Turk-Oriental     as 


^^vagahondj  aventurier  .  .  .;  onagreque 
MS  comjoctanons  chassent  linn  d^eux.^* 
But  in  India  it  became  common  in  the 
sense  of  'a  predatory  horseman'  and 
freebooter. 

1366. — "On  receipt  of  this  bad  news  I 
was  much  dispirited,  and  formed  to  myself 
three  plans;  Ist.  That  I  should  turn  Cos- 
laok,  and  never  pass  24  hours  in  one  place, 
and  plunder  all  mat  came  to  hand." — Afem. 
ofTxm'Or,  tr.  by  Steicart,  p.  111. 

[1609. — In  a  Letter  from  the  Company  to 
the  factors  at  Bantam  mention  is  made  of 
one  "Sophony  Cosnke,"  or  as  be  is  also- 
styled  in  the  Court  Minutes  "  the  Russe." — 
Btrdwood,  FirH  Letter  Book,  288.] 

1618.— "  Cossacks  {Co»acchi)  .  .  .  ^ou 
should  know,  is  not  the  name  of  a  nation, 
but  of  a  collection  of  people  of  various 
countries  and  sects  (though  most  of  them 
Christians)  who  without  wives  or  children, 
and  without  horses,  acknowledge  obedience 
to  no  prince ;  but  dwelling  far  from  cities  in 
fastnesses  amon^  the  woods  or  mountains, 
or  rivers  .  .  .  live  by  the  booty  of  their 
swords  .  .  .  employ  tnemselves  in  perpetual 
inroads  and  cruisings  by  land  and  sea  to  the 
detriment  of  their  nearest  enemies,  i,e.  of 
the  Turks  and  other  Mahometans.  ...  As  I 
have  heard  from  them,  thev  promise  them- 
selves one  day  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
saying  that  Fate  has  reserved  for  them  the 
liberation  of  that  country,  and  that  they 
have  dear  prophecies  to  that  effect." — P, 
delta  Voile,  i.  614  «^. 

c.  1752. — "His  kosiaks  .  .  .  were  like- 
wise appointed  to  surround  and  plunder  the 
camp  of  the  French.  .  .  ." — Hist,  of  Hydur 
NaiJc,  tr.  by  Mile^,  p.  36. 

1813.— "By  the  bye,  how  do  Clarke's 
friends  the  Cossacks,  who  seem  to  be  a 
band  of  Circassians  and  other  Sarmatians, 
come  to  be  called  by  a  name  which  seems 
to  belong  to  a  great  Toorkee  tribe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes  ?  Kuszauk  is  used 
about  Delhi  for  a  highwayman.  Can  it  be 
fas  I  have  heard)  an  Arabic  Mob<tligk 
(exaggeration)  from  hizk  (plunder)  applied 
to  eul  ^«datory  trib^  ? " — Etphinstonr,  in 
L\fe,  i.  264. 

1819. — "Some  dashing  leader  may  .  .  . 
gather  a  predatory  band  round  his  standard, 
which,  composed  as  it  would  be  of  desperate 
adventurers,  and  commanded  by  a  profes- 
sional Kussaok.  miffht  still  ^ve  us  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  trouole.  — Ibid.  ii.  68. 

0.  1823. — "The  term  Cossack  is  used  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  by  which  the  Mahrattas 
describe  their  own  species  of  warfare.  In 
their  language  the  word  Coss&keo  (borrowed 
like  many  more  of  their  terms  from  the  Mo- 
ffhuls)  means  predatory."— J/w/ro/m,  Central 
India,  3d  ed.  i.  69. 

OOSSID,  8.  A  courier  or  running 
messenger ;  Arab.  Id^d. 

1682.— "I  received  letters  by  a  Cossid 
from    Mr.    Johnson    and    Mr.    Catchixx>lc» 
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dated  ye  18th  instant  from  M^xoodrnwd^ 
Bulohond's  raridenoe."— iTecfoitf^  J^ittry,  Deo. 
20th ;  [Hak.  800.  i.  68]. 

[1687.— "Hareinff  detained  the  GOMtMi 
4  or  5  Daies." — Ibia.  ii.  Ixix.] 

1690.— '*  Therefore  December  the  2d.  in 
the  eyening,  word  wan  brought  bv  the 
Broker  to  our  President^  of  a  CoMtt  l  Ar- 
riyal  with  Letters  from  Court  to  the  Vaci- 
vaviskf  injoyning  our  immediate  Release." 
— (hfingtony  416. 

1748.— **  The  Tsppies  [d&k  runners]  on 
the  road  to  Ganjam  being  grown  so  ex- 
ceedingly indolent  that  he  hiM  called  them 
in,  being  oonvinoed  that  our  packets  may 
be  forwarded  much  faster  by  GMiidi 
[mounted  postmen*].'* — In  Long^  p.  8. 

c.  1769. — "For  the  performance  of  this 
arduous  .  .  .  duty,  which  required  so  much 
care  and  caution,  intelligencers  of  talent, 
and  Kaiids  or  messengers,  who  from  head 
to  foot  were  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  were  sta- 
tioned in  every  quarter  of  the  country." — 
H.  o/Hydur  ifait,  128. 

1808. — "I  wish  that  you  would  open  a 
communication  by  means  of  eoeildi  with 
the  officer  commanding  a  detachment  ot 
British  troops  in  the  fort  of  Songhur." — 
IVeUingUm,  11.  159. 

COSSnCBAZAB,  ii.p.  Properly 
Kdnmbdzdr.  A  town  no  loncer  existing, 
which  closely  adjoined  the  city  of 
Murshidabad,  but  preceded  the  latter. 
It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  im- 

Eortant  factories  of  the  East  India 
ouipany  in  their  mercantile  days,  and 
was  indeed  a  chief  centre  of  all  foreign 
trade  in  Bengal  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury. ["  In  1668  the  Company  estab- 
lished a  factory  at  Cossim1)azaar, 
*Ca8tIe  Bazaar.'" — {Birdwood  Rep.  on 
Old  Rec.  219.)]  Fryer  (1673)  calls  it 
Ca8tle  Buzzar  (p.  38). 

1665. — *'That  evening  I  arrived  at  Caaen- 
Banr,  whore  I  was  wolcom'd  by  Menheir 
Amofd  van  Waehtmdonk,  Director  of  all 
Jfo/iand-¥siciones  in  Bengal."— 7Vijvm*r?r, 
E.T.,  ii.  56;  [ed.  Baff,  1.  181.  Berhier 
(E.T.  p.  141  ;  ed.  CoMttalfie,  440)  has 
Kaumi-BcLzar ;  in  the  map,  p.  454,  KoMm- 
bazar. ] 

1676.— "KasMmbaMur,  a  Village  in  tho 
Kingdom  of  Bengala,  sends  abroad  everj' 
year  two  and  twenty  thousand  Bales  of 
»ilk ;  every  Bale  weighing  a  hunder'd  i 
pound."— Tttiwrnicr,  E.T.  ii.  126  ;  [A*//,  ed. 
li.  2\ 

[1678.— *<Casrambaiar."  See  quotation 
under  DADNY.] 

C0S8YA,  n.D.  More  pro})erly  Kdiia^ 
hut  now  officially  Khdn;  in  Ihe  lan- 
guage   of    the    people   themselves  H- 

*  This  gloss  Is  a  mlstaka 


Kdity  the  first  syllable  being  a  prefix 
denoting  the  pluraL  The  name  of  a 
hill  people  ot  Mongoloid  character, 
occupying  the  mountains  immediately 
nortn  of  Silhet  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
Many  circumstances  in  relation  to  uiis 
people  are  of  high  interest,  such  nn 
their  practice,  down  to  our  own  day,  of 
erecting  rude  stone  monuments  of  the 
fiMft^r  and  dolmen  kind,  their  law  of 
succession  in  the  female  line,  &c. 
Shillong,  the  modem  seat  of  admihic- 
tration  of  the  Province  of  Assam,  and 
lying  midway  between  the  proper 
valley  of  Assam  and  the  plain  of 
Silhet,  both  of  which  are  compre- 
hended in  that  government,  is  in  the 
Kasia  country,  at  a  heigjht  of  4,900 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kasias  seem 
to  be  the  ])eople  encountered  near 
Silhet  by  Ibn  I»tuta  as  mentioned  in 
the  quoUtion : 

c.  1346.—*'  The  people  of  these  mountains 
resemble  Turkn  (i.e.  Tartars),  and  are  very 
strong  labourers,  so  that  a  slave  of  their 
race  is  worth  several  of  another  nation." — 
IbK  Batwta,  iv.  216.    [See  KHA8YA.] 

1780.— '*  The  first  thing  that  struck  my 
observation  on  entering  uie  arena  was  tho 
similarity  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  CuMeahi  or  native  Tartars, 
all  dressed  and  armed  agreeable  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  or  mountain  from 
whence  they  came." — Hon.  R.  Lindtaif,  in 
Lives  of  the  iindMifty  iii.  182. 

1789.— "We  understand  the  Goaiyahs 
who  inhabit  the  hills  to  tho  north-westward 
of  Sylhet,  have  committed  some  very  daring 
acts  of  violence." — In  Seton-Karr^  ii.  218. 

1790.— "Agreed  and  ordered,  that  the 
Trade  of  Hylhet  ...  be  declared  entirely 
free  to  all  the  natives  .  .  .  under  the  fol- 
lowing Regulations: — Ist.  That  they  shall 
not  supply  the  COMsrahs  or  other  HilU 
(>eo])le  with  Arms,  Ammunition  or  other 
articles  of  Military  store.  .  .  ." — In  Seton- 
Kan-f  ii.  31. 

COSTUS.     (See  PUTCHOGK.) 

COT,  8.  A  light  bedstead.  There 
is  a  little  difficulty  about  the  true 
origin  of  tliis  word.  It  is  universal 
as  a  sea-term,  and  in  the  South  of 
India.  In  Northern  India  its  place  has 
been  very  general Iv  taken  by  charpoy 
(([.v.),  an(f  cot^  tliough  well  under- 
»tood,  is  not  in  such  prevalent  Euro- 
pean use  as  it  formerly  was,  except 
as  applied  to  barrack  furniture,  and 
among  sr)ldiers  and  their  families. 
Words  with  this  last  characteristic 
have  very  f reqiiexvU^  Vi^«^  Ycte^j^as^^A. 


COT.                          SSi  COTAMALUCO. 

from  the  south.     There  are,  however,  1673.—".  .  .  where  did  sit  the  King  in 

both   in  north  and   south,   vernftcular  8totoon»CottorBed."— /Vyfr,  18. 

words  which  m&y  have  led  to  the  odop-  167S.— "  Upon  bii^  tliua  abused  tbe  said 

tion  of  the  term  cot  in  their  respective  Seijewit  Waterimw  oommaiided  the  eor- 

localities,     la  the  north  we  have   H.  V°^,  5i*:r"',  ^^,'"H^w,^'»B«  down 

Uuu  and  Oxat^   both    used  in    this  °",^.«*-  "^  '*^*^'  '■  ™- 

sense,  the  latter  also  in  Sanskrit ;  in  l«85.-"r  hired  12  Moat  feUom  ...  to 

the  south.  Tarn    and  MalayiLl.  IcatHl,.  £^^„%.'".  "i^-^^^^A^  « "; 

form  adopted  by  the  Portuguese.     The  [H«t  Soo.  i.  203]. 

Juotations  show,  however,  no  Angte-  lesa.— "In  the  &at  Incfie.,  at  Fort  8t. 

ndian  use  of  the  word  in  any  form  Oe<»ve,  alKi  Uen  take  their  Cotts  or  little 

but  eot.  Field-Beds  and  put  them  rato  the  Vnrdr', 

The  question  of  orimn  is  perhaps  ""^  8°  *?  ^S.  >"  ^^  Ahr^lMmpi^r', 

further  perplexed  by  thi  use  Xq^t  '  "^^^  ";  ^  "";    „^      „  ,  , 

<u  a  S™^  term  iii  the  West  Indies  ^'^■7;".:^  ^,^  °'  ^  "^*  ""  '" 

(see   VW  OrirvgU  below).     A   Spanish  "  ''T,^','         n.        ,     -t, 

lady    t«U8    us    that  cJ^  or  r^We  ^^IbZ^",^^^  ^'=*  Cj"»«"*^,     Ban>-, 

ij          /a-         "j™"-  ""».  "^  mifB  HE  jji^  Cotta  for  Berraats  each  ...  1  mace. 

ttgera  ("scissocs-cot")  is  appLed  to  a  —Loetifr,  160. 

tedstead    wiA    X-tresUes.      Catre     \b  i768-71.-"We  here  found  tke  body  of 

also  common  Portuguese  for  a  wooden  tha  deeesMd,  Wing  upon  a  kadsl,  or  couch." 

bedstead,  and  in  found  as  such  in  a  —Siamrinia,  &.T.,  i.  442. 

<lictionary     of     1611.       These    forma,  17M.—"Notiee  is  hereby  girentlMt  sealed 

liowever,  we  shall  hold  to  be  of  Indian  propoaals  will  'be  receired  ...  for  aapjily- 

orisim :   unless  it  can  be  shown  that  mg  ...  the  diffBrent  General   HobdiuIs 

th.,.«  older  in  Si.m„dPortugJ  SS..^S?Tn?:~'   *"'   '^'-^  -" 

than    the    16th    century.    Tbe    lonn  '    ,      ,  ,.         ,  ,,        _    . 

muttn  has  a  onrious  anaiogy  (probably  „-Jf?*--    '  ''^"'™  "^  ^l  ^^^^l 

>.,      ...^       1.^           e-rvr              .■  BUted    Dpon    aooompanyuur    me    tAe    nr«t 

accidental)  to  chdrpOi.  g^_  andhad de^tchedflieircamfHwtB." 

165S.-"ThB  Camarij  (Zamorin)  who  wa.  -S«Uj,.  SH«ra,  <ii.  in. 

at  tbe  end  of  a  house,  placed  on  a  bedstead,  a-   1830.— "After  being  .  .   .  tm^shed 

which  they  call  mlUS.  .  .  ."~De  Barm,  with  food  and  lument,  we  retired  to  our 

Deo.  1.  liT.  It.  cap.  tUi.  quitTBi,  a  moat  priroilJTe  sort  of  ooueh, 

_                                 ,  ,  .  with  a  piece  of  oaoTas  stretched  otbt  it." — 

16B7.— "  The   Inng  commanded  h«  men  Xom  Cringlt'i  Log,  ed.  1863,  p.  100. 

to  furnish  a  tent  on  that  spot,  "here  the  ig^a.-'.As  B«lan  waa  too  poor  to  ha™  a 

SanoH/u,  i.  140. 

"^™      .™   >-                .              ;,,.u  OOTAJiAlUCO,  n.p.     The  title  by 

XB86.--"Theku«™«t -^  a  «tal  (^  „tich  tbe  Portuguese  called  the  kings 

name  of  a  kind  of  field  bedBtead)  covered  ...       nij'n         .       i        j^ 

with  a  cloth  ot  white  silk  and  gold..  ..'•-  ?.f    the    Oolconda    Dyn^ty,   founded, 

DaauandtaotM.Cknm.dtlR.DomEmanvel,  like  the  Other  Mahommedan  kingdoms 

48.  of  S.  India,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 

ISOO.—"  Ha  retired  to  Uie  hospital  of  tbe  Bahmani  kingdom  of  the  Deecan.     It 

■iak  and  poor,  and  there  had  his  cell,  the  was    a    corruption    of    Kvtb-ut-Malk, 

walla  of  which  were  of  coarse  palm-mats.  tJie    designation   of    the    founder,   re- 

""''  "-  ■'  °  tained  as  the  style  of  the  dynsBty  by 

thiT^pl^'tte'in'antor^  rf'tfie  turaiture  iDAI^AH)," 

rfthathou«>."-L»«»a,  I'^^doP.f.XiLtUr,  i543._..when  Idaloaa  beard  this  reply 

'"'  he  was  in  great  tear  .  .   .  and  by  night 

p613.— "Here  hired  a  calala  and  4  men  miade   his  escape  with    some  in   whom  he 

to  have    carried    me    to    Agra." — Daiiven,  trusted  (TOry  few  they  were),  and  Bed  in 

LMm,  L  277.  secret,   leaving    his  family  and   his   wives, 

fss^"'-"-*'^- '""•''"'■"'■  -»  i.  -iZf  ^L'^'^s:^  's. 

a.i^v.l  daughter,  on  which  thoy  arranged  together  ; 

1«48.—"  Indian  bpdriaads  or  Oadell."—  and  there  also  came  into  this  concert  tha 

Van.  Tvitt,  64.  Hadnmalnoo,   and  CotanaliLoo,  and  tha 
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Tnido,  who  are  other  great  princes,  march- 
ing with  Iiam  Maluco,  and  connected  with 
him  by  marriage." — Cormi,  iv.  313  9eq, 

1563.— '* The  Captains  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Decan  added  to  their  proper  names 
<yther  honorary  ones  which  they  affected 
more,  one  calling  himself  Inisa  MalmHlrOy 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  'Spear  of  the 
State,'  Cola  MatmHieo,  %,e,  ^Fortress  of  the 
State,'  Adelekan,  'Lord  of  Justice';  and 
we,  corrupting  these  names,  call  them  Niia- 
niAlnoo,  Cotamalnoo,  and  Hldalehan."— 
Bsirrotf  IV.  iv.  16;  [and  see  LinackoUn, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  172].  lliese  same  explanations 
are  giyen  hj  Gkutna  de  Orta  {Cotfoqnioty  f. 
<d6r),  but  of  coarse  the  two  flrst  are  quite 
wrong.  InUa  Matmu/rOf  as  Bamjs  here 
writes  it,  is  Ar.  Aa-Nuam  w/  MuU,  "The 
Administrator  of  the  State,"  not  from  P. 
Jieea,  '*a  spear."  Offttiinalllfift  is  Kufb-uf- 
Mulk,  Ar.  *'the  Pivot  (or  Pole-star)  dt  the 
State,"  not  from  H.  koid,  "a  fort." 

OOTIA,  8.  A  fast-sailing  vessel, 
with  two  masts  and  lateen  sails,  em- 
ployed on  the  Malabar  coast.  Koitiya 
18  used  in  Malaval. ;  Fthe  Madnu  GIm*. 
yrrites  the  word  kotytk^  and  says  that  it 
<H>mes  from  Ceylon  ;J  yet  the  word 
hardly  appears  to  be  Inaian.  Bhiteau 
iiowever  appears  to  give  it  oh  such 
<iii.  590). 

1552. — "Amonff  the  little  islands  of  (}<ia 
he  embarked  on  board  his  fleet,  which  con- 
-sisted  of  about  a  docen  eotias,  takiiig  with 
him  a  good  company  of  soldiers.  "~Cn«/aA- 
Aeda,  iu.  25.    See  also  pp.  47,  48,  228,  kc. 

o.  1580.—'*  In  the  gulf  of  Naguni^  ...  I 
saw  some  CaUis."— yVm/>r  «  Honm.  kc.. 

f.  7a 

1002. — **.  .  .  embarking  his  proiwrty  on 
•certain  Cotias,  which  he  ke^t  fur  ttiat  pur- 
pcee." — Cauto,  Dec.  IV.  liv.  i.  cap.  viii. 

OOTTA,  8.  H.  kafthd.  A  small 
land-measure  in  use  in  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  being  the  twentieth  jiart  of  a 
Ben^l  bjgha  (see  BEEOAH),  and  con- 
taining eighty  8<£uare  yards. 

[1767. — "The  measurement  of  land  in 
Bengal  is  thus  estimated :  16  Ouiuias  make 
1  Cotto;  20  Cottas,  1  Beoa,  or  about  16,000 
square  feet."— K«v/*r,  Vteio  of  Bengal,  221, 
note.] 

1784. — **.  .  ,  An   upper   momod    House 
islanding  upon  about  5  cottahs  of  ground.  ! 
"—Atoll- Aarr,  i.  34. 


■«  • 


OOTTON,  s.    We  do  not  seem  t<> 

be  able  to  carry  this  familiar  word 

further  back  than  the  Ar.  kutn^  tuturij 

•or  hUunn,  having  the  same  meaning, 

whence  Prov.  c&ton.    Port.    CA}tao^    It.  | 

''CoUme^  Genu.  Kattun,    Tlie  Sp.  keep  ' 

'^he  Ax.  article,  cUgodon,  whence  old  I*  r.  < 


auqudon  and  hcq^ielon^  a  coat  quilted 
with  cotton.  It  is  only  by  an  odd 
coincidence  that  Pliny  aidduces  a  like- 
soundinff  word  in  his  account  of  the 
arborei  utnigerae:  **ferunt  mali  cotofiet 
amplitudine  cucurbitas.  quae  maturi- 
tate  runtae  ostendunt  lanuffinis  pilas, 
ex  ciuihus  vestes  pretioso  linteo  faci- 
unt**— xii.  10  (21).  [On  the  use  and 
cultivatitm  of  cotton  in  the  ancient 
world,  see  the  authorities  collected  by 
Frazery  Paunanuutj  iii.  470,  seqq.] 

[1830. — **The  dress  of  the  great  is  on  the 
Persian  model ;  it  consists  of  a  shirt  of 
knttaiin  (a  kind  of  linen  of  a  wide  texture, 
the  best  of  which  is  imported  from  Alepuo, 
and  the  common  sort  from  Persia).  .  .  .  — 
KlfikifuloM's  CauhHl,  i.  351.] 

OOTTONTBEE,  SILK.  (See 
BEEKUL.) 

qOTWAL,  CUTWAUL,  s.     A 

jX)lice-officer ;  superintendent  of  police ; 
native  town  magistrate.  P.  kotwdl,  'a 
seneschal,  a  commandant  of  a  castle  or 
fort.'  This  looks  as  if  it  had  l>een 
first  taken  from  an  Indian  word,  k(a- 
wdUl;  [SkU  kotha-  or  koihtJia  paid 
*  castle-port-er  *]  ;  but  some  doubt 
arises  whether  it  may  not  have  l)een  a 
Turki  term.  In  Turki  it  is  written 
kotauL  kotdicttly  and  seems  to  l>e  re- 
garde<i  by  lx)th  Vamlx-ry  and  Pavet 
de  Oourteille  as  a  genuine  Turki  word. 
V.  defines  it  as  :  "  Ketaul,  garde  de  for- 
teresse,  chef  de  la  garniscm  ;  nom  d^m 
tribu  d'Ozliegs;"  P.  ''kffUhcal,  kotd- 
icdly  gardien  d'une  ciUidelle."  There 
are  many  Turki  words  of  analogous 
form,  as  lardirtdj  *a  vidette,'  hakdwal^ 
*a  tal>le-steward,'  ya^wal,  *a  chaml)er- 
lain,'  iangdmily  *a j)atrol,'  &c.  In  nuxiem 
Bokhara  Kataul  is  a  title  confcrre<l  on 
a  person  who  8U])erintends  the  Amir's 
buildings  (Kfutnikoffy  241).  On  the 
whole  it  seems  i)rol)able  that  the  title 
Wiis  originally  Turki,  but  was  shaped 
by  Indian  associations. 

[The  duties  of  the  Koficdl,  i\s  head  of 
the  iwl  ice,  are  exhaustively  laid  dowii 
in  the  Ain  {Jarrett,  ii.  41).  Amongst, 
other  rules:  **He  shall  amputate  tlie 
hand  of  any  who  is  the  pot-companion 
of  an  executioner,  and  the  finger  of 
such  as  converse  with  his  family."! 
The  <»ttice  of  KoUodL  in  Western  ana 
Southern  India,  technically  speaking, 
ceased  about  1862,  when  tne  new- 
police  system  (under  Act^  IndiOi  V. 
of    1861,    and     corres^ndvcu^ 
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Acts)  uas  introduced.  In  Bengal  the 
temi  has  been  long  obsolete.  [It 
is  still  in  use  in  the  N.W.P.  to 
designate  the  chief  police  officer  of 
one  of  the  larger  cities  or  cantonments.] 

c.  1040.— <*Ba.Ali  Kotwal  (of  Ohaoii) 
returned  from  the  Khilj  expedition,  having 
adjusted  matters."  —  BaiAakL  in  MlioL 
ii.  151. 

1406-7.  —  "They  fortified  the  city  of 
Astarab&d,  where  Abul  Le'ith  was  pUoed 
with  the  rank  of  Kotwal." — Abdurrazdk,  in 
Not.  ti  Extr,  xiv.  128. 

1553.  —  "The  message  of  the  Gamorij 
arriving,  Vasco  da  Oama  landed  with  a 
dozen  followers,  and  was  received  by  a 
noble  person  whom  they  called  Catnal. ..." 
— Barros,  Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

1572.— 

"  Na  praya  hum  regedor  do  Resno  estava 
Que  na  sua  lingua  Catnal  se  diama." 

CamSetf  vii.  44. 

By  Burton  : 

"  There  stood  a  Regent  of  the  Realm  ashore, 
a  chief,  in  native  parlance  'Cafual' 
hight." 

also  the  plural : 

"  Mas  aquelles  avaros  Catnais 
Que  o  Grentilico  povo  govemavam." 

Ibid,  viii.  56. 

1616.— Roe  has  Cntwall  pasdm;  \e,g, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  90.  &c.]. 

1727. — "  Mr.  Boucher  being  bred  a  Druggist 
in  his  youth,  presently  knew  the  Poison,  and 
carried  it  to  the  Cautwanl  or  Sheriff,  and 
showed  it." — A,  Hamilton,  ii.  199.  [In  ed. 
1744,  ii.  199,  cantwal]. 

1763.— "The  Catwal  is  the  judge  and 
executor  of  justice  in  criminal  cases." — Orme 
(ed.  1803),  i.  26. 

1812. — " ...  an  officer  retained  from  the 
former  system,  denominated  entwal,  to 
whom  the  general  police  of  the  city  and 
regulation  of  the  market  was  entrusted." — 
F^h  Rfport,  44. 

1847.— "The  Kutwal  .  .  .  seems  to  have 
done  his  duty  resolutely  and  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment."— 6?.  0.  by  Sir  G.  Napier, 

[1880.— "The  son  of  the  Raja's  Kotwal 
was  the  prince's  great  friend." — Mits  Sioke$, 
Indian  Fairy  Tale*,  209.] 

COUNSILLEE,  s.  This  is  the  title 
l>y  which  the  natives  in  Calcutta 
generally  designate  English  barristers. 
It  is  the  same  use  as  tne  Irish  one  of 
ikmnsellor,  and  a  corruption  of  that 
word. 

COUNTBY,  adj.  This  tenn  is  used 
colloquially,  and  in  trade,  as  an  ad- 
iectivc  to  (distinguish  articles  produced 


in  India  (fpenerally  with  a  sub-indica- 
tion of  diaparagement),  from  such  aa 
are  imported,  and  especially  imported 
from  Europe.  Indeed  Europe  (q-v.) 
was,  and  still  occasionallj  is,  usea  aa 
the  contrary  adjective.  Thus,  *coimtry 
harness'  is  opposed  to  'Enroi^e  har- 
ness ' ;  'country-bom'  people  are  persona 
of  European  descent,  out  bom  in 
India ;  *  cowiiry  horses '  are  Indian- 
bred  in  distinction  from  Aiabs^ 
Walers  (q.v.),  English  horses,  and 
even  from  'stud-breds,'  which  are 
horses  reared  in  India,  but  from 
forei^  aires  ;  '  cfmninj  ships '  are  those- 
whicn  are  owned  in  Indian  ports,, 
though  often  officered  by  Europeans ; 
eouf£ry  bottled  beer  is  beer  imported 
from  England  in  cask  and  bottled  in 
India ;  pccmntry- wound '  silk  is  that. 
reeled  in  the  crude  native  fashion]. 
The  term,  as  well  as  the  H.  e^Mt,  of 
which  cov/ntry  is  a  translation,  is  also* 
especially  used  for  things  grown  or 
made  in  India  as  substitutes  for  certain 
foreign  articles.  Thus  the  Cicca  didicha 
in  Bombay  gardens  is  called  *  Country 
gooseberry ' ;  Convohmlits  batatas,  or 
sweet  potato,  is  sometimes  called  the 
*  country  potato.'  It  was,  equally  with 
our  quotidian  root  which  nas  stolen 
its  name,  a  foreigner  in  India,  but  was- 
introduced  and  familiarised  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  Thus  again  desi  bdddm^ 
or  ^country  almond,'  is  applied  in 
Bengal  to  the  nut  of  the  Terminaliu 
Gatappa.  On  den,  which  is  applied,, 
among  other  things,  to  silk,  the  great 
Ritter  (dormitans  H&merus)  makes  the 
odd  remark  that  desi  is  just  Seide  re- 
versed !  But  it  woulcf  be  equally 
apposite  to  remark  that  Tn^on-ometry 
is  just  Couwtn/-ometry  reversed  ! 

rossibly  the  idiom  may  have  been 
taken  up  from  the  Portuguese,  who  also- 
use  it,  «.jr.  ^agafrao  da  terra,'  ^country 
saffron '  %.e.  samower,  otherwise  called 
bastara  saffron,  the  term  being  some- 
times applied  to  turmeric.  But  the^ 
source  of  the  idiom  is  general,  as  the 
use  of  de9i  shows.  Moreover  the  Arabic 
haladl,  lia\'ing  the  same  literal  mean- 
ing, is  applied  in  a  manner  strictly 
analogous,  including  the  note  of  dis- 
paragement, insomuch  that  it  has  been 
naturalised  in  Spanish  as  indicating 
*of  little  or  no  value.'  Illustrations, 
of  the  mercantile  use  of  beledi  (^.«► 
baladi)  will  be  found  in  a  note  to- 
Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  ii.  370.  For  the 
Spanish  use  we  may  quote  the  Diet.. 
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of  ColtamiviuA  (1611):  ''BnUdi,  the 
tiling  wliich  is  produced  at  less  cost, 
and  is  of  small  duration  and  profit." 
(See  also  Dozy  and  Engelnumn^  232  «eg.) 

lSl^—'*Befnlifu  (pnger  g^wn  at  a  dia- 
tanoe  of  two  or  three  leaguoH  all  n>aDd  the 
city  of  Cnlicut.  ...  In  Bengal  there  ia  alao 
much  ginger  of  the  oonntiy  (lifugirrt  Be- 
lrd^:*—Rarhmi,  221  *^. 

[12»30. — *'  I  at  once  i«ent  aome  of  theae 
OOnntry  nion  {homr^n*  ittludtx)  to  the 
ThBn»H."~Albo(juerfjH^,  (kirttia^  p.  148.] 

l.'>82. — "The  Nayrea  mayo  not  take  anye 
Conntrie  women,  and  thoy  also  doe  not 
marrie."— Cuj»^tW<i,  (by  N.  L.),  f.  38. 

[1606.— '* The  Country  hero  are  at  dia- 
aonxion  among  thcmMelvcD."  —  /AiHCfrjt, 
Letten^  i.  20.] 

I(n9.  —  **The  twelfth  in  the  morning 
Blaater  MfthicofU  came  from  M^AnnJijiMtani 
in  one  of  the  Conntrty  Boatx."— /Via^,  in 
Punhwt,  i.  638. 

168r>.— "The  inhabitant!!  of  the  Gentoo 
Town,  all  in  arms,  bringing  with  them  abio 
elephantts  kettle-drumis  and  all  the  Conntxy 
muaic."— n7ti'f/«^r,  i.  140. 

1747. — **  It  w  ro8olve<l  and  onlcre<l  that  a 
Herjeant  with  two  Tnx>i)erM  and  a  Party  of 
Ckrantiy  Horve,  to  Ik)  nent  to  Markinnah 
Pumm  to  ]>iitroll.  .  .  ." — Ft.  St,  Daritl 
CoMMi-if  nf  U'lf/-,  Doc.  2;').  MS.  Iteaurd*  in 
India  Oftico. 

1752.—  **  <  'aptiiin  Clivodid  not  dcs])air  .  .  . 
and  at  ten  at  night  ()cnt  ono  Hhuwhim,  a 
aerjeant  who  s}K>ko  the  oonntry  laiiguagen, 
with  a  few  HcpovK  t«>  roconnoitro. "—On/i^, 
i,  211  (ed.  1803). ' 

1769. — "  I  Hiip|>e<l  last  night  at  a  Country 
Captain's  ;  whore  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
ai>ecimon  of  the  Indian  tiurtc."-  T'iffnuufUtfiy 
M^m.  i.  15. 

1775.— "The  Moon*  in  what  is  called 
Country  ships  in  hju*i  India,  have  also  their 
chearing  songs  ;  at  work  in  hoisting,  or  in 
their  boats  u  rowing." — Fttrrett,  V.  to  N. 
i/uinm,  305. 

1793.— "The  jolting  springs  of  conntry- 
madc  carrit&gcs,  or  the  gninta  of  conntry- 
madc  carriers,  commonly  called  patankfrit-- 
Itoifn."  -liiKjh  liofffij  146. 

1809.— "Tlio  Rnjah  had  a  drawing  of  it 
made  for  mc,  on  a  scale,  by  a  country 
Draftsman  of  groat  merit." — Ijd.  ViUenttUy 
i.  3.56. 
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.  .  .  split  country  poiM  .  :  ."- 

fmnij  25. 


Maria  O'liU* 

1817. — "Since  the  conqiiost  (of  Java)  a 
very  extensive  trado  has  Ixjon  carried  on  bv  ; 
the  English  in  country  ships."— /^«^m,  //.  i 
ofJffva,  i.  210.  I 

[1882.  ~  "There  was  a  country  -  bom 
£iiro})ean  living  in  a  nKUu  in  tho  Vniiigalow." 
— S(tmlt'rjtoHj  Thirtufu  I'^rx,  256.] 

COUNTRY-CAPTAIN,  h.  This  is 
in  Bengali  the  name  of  a  ]>ecu1iar  dry 


kind  of  curry,  ofUfn  riervtid  as  a  break- 
fast dish.  We  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  favourite  dLsh  at  the 
table  of  the  skippers  of  ^country  ships,' 
who  were  themselves  called  ^toutUry 
captains,'  as  in  our  first  quotation.  In 
Madras  the  term  Ls  applied  to  a  ipatch" 
cock  dressed  with  onions  and  curry 
Ktuff,  which  is  proltably  the  original 
form.  [Riddell  says:  ^^Conntry- 
captain. — Cut  a  fowl  in  pieces  ;  shred 
an  onion  small  and  frv  it  brown  in 
butter ;  sprinkle  the  /owl  with  line 
salt  and  curry  powder  and  fry  it 
brown  ;  then  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  pint  of  soup ;  stew  it  slowly 
down  to  a  half  and  serve  it  with  rice " 
(IruL  Dom.  Econ,  176).] 

1792.—"  But  now,  Sir,  a  Country  Captain 
iH  not  to  be  known  from  an  ordinary  man, 
or  a  Christian,  by  any  certain  mark  what- 
ever."— MadroM  Vaunn-y  April  26. 

o.  1825. — "The  local  name  for  their  buai- 
nesfl  was  the  'Country  Trade,'  the  ahipa 
were  'Country  Shi^ia,  and  the  maaters  of 
them  'Counter  Captains.'  Some  of  my 
roadera  may  recall  a  dish  which  was  often 
placed  before  us  when  dining  on  l)oard  these 
vessels  at  Whamixia,  viz.  'Country  Cwp- 
taln.'  *'—Tk^  FantiTtw  at  Cantoii  (1882),  p.  ». 

COUBSE,  H.  The  drive  usually 
frwiuented  by  Euroi)ean  gentlemen  and 
ladu*8  at  an  Indian  station. 

18.'>3.— "  It  was  curioiu!  to  Oakfield  to  be 
l>ack  on  the  Ferozepore  course,  after  a  six 
months'  interval,  which  soomed  like  years. 
How  much  had  hapi^ened  in  these  six 
mouths  !  "— (AiiyiV/rf,  ii.  124. 

COUBTALLUII,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  town  in  Tinnevelly  [used  as  an 
European  sanatorium  (Stiiarty  Man.  of 
Tinnevelly y  96)1 ;  written  in  vernacular 
KuttdUtm.  We  do  not  know  its  ety- 
mology. [The  MmlrnA  Gloss,  gives  Trt- 
hUdcluiUty  Skt.,  the  *  Three-peaked 
Mountain.'] 

COVENANTED  SERVANTS. 

Tliis  term  is  specially  ajmlied  to  the 
regular  Civil  Service  of  India,  whose 
meml)ers  used  to  enter  into  a  formal 
covenant  with  the  Eiust  India  Company, 
and  do  now  with  the  Secretary  of 
Stat4>  for  India.  Manv  other  classes 
of  servant^s  now  go  out  to  India  under 
a  variety  of  contracts  and  covenants, 
but  the  term  in  question  continues  to 
l)e  appropriated  as  Wfore.  [See 
CIVILIAN.] 
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1757. — "There  being  a  great  scarcity  of 
oorenanted  tervants  in  (^cutta,  we  have 
entertained  Mr.  Hewitt  as  a  monthly 
writer  .  .  .  and  beg  to  recommend  him  to 
be  covenanted  npon  this  Establishment." — 
Letter  in  Long^  112. 

COVID,  s.  Formerly  in  use  as  the 
name  of  a  measure,  varying  much 
locally  in  value,  in  European  settle- 
ments not  only  in  India  but  in  China, 
&c.  The  word  is  a  corruption,  prob- 
ably an  Indo- Portuguese  form,  ot  the 
Port,  covado^  a  cubit  or  elL 

[1612.— "A  long  ooyad  within  1  inch  of 
our  English  yard,  wherewith  they  measure 
cloth,  the  snort  oovid  is  for  silks,  and 
oontaineth  just  as  the  Portuguese  ooyad." — 
Danveriy  Letteri,  i.  241. 

[1616.  —  "Clothes  of  gould  :  .  .  were 
worth  100  rupies  a  oobde." — Sir  T,  Roe, 
Hak:  Soc;  i.  203. 

[1617.— Cloth  "  here  affoorded  at  a  rupie 
and  two  in  a  oobdee  vnder  ours." — I^. 
ii.  409.] 

1672. — "  Measures  of  Surat  are  only  two ; 
the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  CoTOld  rprobably 
misprint  for  Coveed],  the  former  of  27  inches 
English,  the  latter  of  36  inches  English."— 
FvytTj  206. 

1720.—"  Item.  I  leave  200  pagodas  for  a 
tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  bturial  place  in 
form  as  follows.  Four  lar^e  pillars,  each  to 
be  six  oovidfl  high,  and  six  covids  distance 
one  from  the  other ;  the  top  to  be  arched, 
and  on  each  pillar  a  cherubim  ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  arch  the  effigy  of  Justice." — 
Tentament  of  CharleM  JJavertj  Merchant,  in 
Wheeler,  ii.  838. 

[1726.— "Cobidoi."  See  quotation  under 
LOONaHEE.] 

c.  1760. — According  to  Grose  the  covid 
at  Surat  was  1  yard  English  [the  greater 
eovetd  of  Fryer],  at  Madras  \  a  yard  ;  out  he 
says  also :  "At  Bengal  Uie  same  as  at  Surat 
and  Madras." 

1794; — "To  be  sold,  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  About  3000  oOYlts  of  2-inch  CcUtait 
Planks." — Bombay  Courier ,  July  19. 

The  measure  has  long  been  forgotten 
under  this  name  in  Bengal,  though 
used  under  the  native  name  hdUh, 
From  Milbum  (i.  334,  341,  &c.)  it 
seems  to  have  survived  on  the  West 
Coast  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
and  possibly  may  stiU  linger. 

[1612.— *'  i  corge  of  pintados  of  4  haitas 
the  piece." — Danvers,  LeUers,  i.  232.] 

OOVIL,  s.  Tam.  ite-v-tT,  *  God- 
house,'  a  Hindu  temple ;  and  also  (in 
Malabar)  a  palace,  [also  in  the  form 
Colghumy  for  Kovilagam\.    In  colloquial 


use  in  S.  India  and  Ceylon.  In  S. 
India  it  is  used,  especially  among  the 
French,  for  *  a  church ' ;  also  among 
the  uneducated  English. 

[1796. — "  I  promise  to  use  my  utmost  en- 
deavours to  procure  for  this  Raja  the 
OOlghnm  of  Pychi  for  his  residence.  .  .  ." — 
Treaty,  in  Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  254.] 

GOWCOLLY,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
well-known  lighthouse  and  landmark 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly,  in  Mid- 
napur  District.  Properly,  according 
to  Hunter,  Geonkhdli.  In  Thornton's 
English  Pilot  (pt.  iii.  p.  7,  of  1711)  this 
place  is  called  Ck>ckoly. 

COW-ITCH,  s.  The  irritatine  hairs 
on  the  pod  of  the  common  Indian 
climbing  herb  Mticuna  pruriens,  D.C, 
N.  O.  Leguminosae,  and  the  plant 
itself.  Both  pods  and  roots  are  used 
in  native  practice.  The  name  is  doubt- 
less the  Hind,  kewdnch  (Skt.  kajn- 
kachchhu\  modified  in  Hobson-Jobsou 
fashion,  by  the  *  striving  after  meaning.' 

[1773.— "Qow-ltohk  This  is  the  down 
found  on  the  outside  of  a  pod,  which  is  about 
the  sixe  and  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finder, 
and  of  the  shape  of  an  Italian  S."— /ox, 
494.] 

COWLE,  s.  A  lease,  or  grant  in 
writing ;  a  safe-conduct,  amnesty,  or 
in  fact  any  written  engagement.  The 
Emperor  Sigismund  gave  Cowle  to  John 
Huss — and  broke  it.  The  word  is 
Ar.  kauly  'word,  promise,  agreement,' 
and  it  has  Ijecome  technical  in  the 
Indian  vernaculars,  owing  to  tlie 
prevalence  of  Mahommedan  Law. 

[1611. — "We  desired  to  have  a  oowl  of 
the  Shahbunder  to  send  some  persons  aland." 
— Danvers,  Lefterx,  i.  133. 

[1613. — "Procured  a  oowl  for  such  ships 
as  should  come." — Foster,  Lf tiers,  ii.  17.] 

1680.— "A  Cowle  granted  by  the  Right 
Worshipful  Stroynsham  Master,  Esq.,  Agent 
and  Goyernour  for  affairs  of  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company  in  ffort  St.  George  at 
Chinapatnam,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Councell  to  all  the  Pegu  Ruby  Mar- 
chants.  .  .  ." — Fort  St.  George  Cans.  Feb. 
23,  in  Notes  and  Extracts,  No.  iii.  p.  10. 

1688. — "The  President  has  by  private 
corrMpondence  procured  a  Qowle  for  renting 
the  Town  and  customs  of  S.  Thom€."— 
niieeler,  i.  176. 

1768. — "The  Nawaub . . .  having  mounted 
some  large  guns  on  that  hill  .  .  .  sent  to 
the  Killadar  a  Kowl-nama,  or  a  summons 
and  terms  for  his  surrender." — H.  of  ffi/dur 
Naik,  128. 
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his  ed.  of  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc 
i.!M»5,.] 

Coimes  were  at  one  time  importet 
into  England  in  considerable  quanti 
tiea  for  use  in  the  African  slave-trade 
"For  this  purpose," saya  MilliurTi,"thej 
should  be  small,  clean,  and  white,  witi 
a  beautiful  gloas"  (L  S73).  The  duti 
on  this  importation  was  £53,  16«.  Sd 
pec  cent,  on  the  sale  valne,  ivith  }  addec 
lorwar-tAX.  In  1B03,  141B  cwt.  wen 
sold  at  the  E.  I.  auctions,  fetching 
£3,626  i  but  after  that  few  were  sole 
at  all.  In  the  height  of  slave-trade 
the  great  iimrt  for  cowriee  was  al 
Amsterdam,  where  there  were  spaciouj 
warehouses  for  them  (see  the  Voyage. 
Ac,  c|iioted  1747). 

0.  A.D.  S43 — "Trading  affoinora  carriei: 
on  with  onBriet  (al-raaa'),  which  nro  th( 
mODBy  of  the  countrj-."— .Un^'arfr,  i.  38S. 

c.  1020.~"Thtue  is1«  ai^  divided  inh 
two  classes,  according  to  tha  nature  of  theii 
chief  products.  The  one  are  called  Deaa 
KitviiM,  '  the  lalea  of  the  Cowiiai,'  because 
of  tfia  CowclM  that  the;  oollect  on  tb( 
branches  of  cxxio-trees  planted  in  the  sea."— 
AUnrini,  in  J.  Ai.,  Ser.  IV.  torn.  iv.  266. 

c.  1240.— "It  has  been  nairaled  on  thif 
wise  that  as  in  that  oountr;  (Bengal^  the 
kanrl  (shell]  is  curreat  in  place  M  silver, 
the  least  gift  he  used  to  bestow  wm  a  lot  ol 
kaiiTls.  The  Almighty  mitigste  hia  puoish- 
meat  [iu  hsU]  I "  ~  Tabaicai-t-Nll^ri,  bj 
Raetriii,  555  jcy. 

c.  1350.— "The  maaey  of  the  Islaodera  (of 
the  Maldives}  ooniists  of  eoirriu  {ai-wada'). 
They  BO  style  creaturea  which  they  ooUaot  in 
the  HO,  and  bury  in  holes  dug  on  the  shore. 
The  flesh  nsstea  away,  and  only  a  white 
■hell  remains.  iOO  of  these  shells  are  called 
liyah.  and  700  ja/;  12,000  thoy  oaU  iiitia : 
and  100,000  baili.  Bugsins  a»  made  with 
these  cowries  at  the  rate  of  i  btuK  for  a 
gold  dinar.  [This  would  be  about  40,000  for 
a  rupee.]  Sometimes  the  rate  falls,  and  12 
bttilu  are  exchanged  for  a  gold  dln£r.  The 
islanden  barter  Uism  to  the  people  of  Bengal 
for  rice,  for  they  also  form  the  currency  in 
use  in  that  oountry.  .  .  .  These  cowries 
serve  al»  tor  barter  with  the  oegroas  in 
tiieir  own  land.  I  have  saan  them  sold  at 
HUl  and  OOfQ  [on  the  Nigerf  at  the  rate  of 
1150  for  a  gdd  dlntr."— /frn  Batuta,  iv.  122. 
c.  1420.— "A  man  on  whom  I  could  rely 
Bsiared  me  that  he  saw  the  people  of  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Said  employ  as  cur- 
rency, in  the  purchase  of  low-pnced  articles 
of  provision,  kandas,  which  in  Egypt  are 
known  as  uuiia,  just  as  people  in  aiypX  use 
/al»."—ilalcrizi,  S.  de  Sao,,  Ckrat.  AraJv, 
2Dd  ad.  i.  252. 

"In  an 

i  latter  of  Albo- 

querque  which  was  written  about  1510,  and 

abetmcted  in  the  following  year,  occun  this 

.  Mntenoe: — 'The   merchandiie  which  they 
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....      _    Djve    inousBDa   islands.^      H 

■peaking  of  the  internal   camTsn-trade  i>f 

Africa,  and  these  snails  must  l>e  cowtIm."] 

1654.  —  At  tha  Maldives  ;  "  Cowriei 
12,000  make  one  otta;  and  4^  t„Uu  .,f 
average  size  weigh  one  uuinfo/  ;  the  big  onen 
iwinething  more."— .1.  Xvna,  ^: 

"In  these  isles  ...  .ire  cortitin 
white  little  shells  which  they  call  caurla."— 
CatlatJuda,  iv.  7. 

1661.—"  Which  vessels  ia,indnu.  or  palm- 
wood  boats  tiom  the  Maldives)  <vme  loaded 
with  coir  and  oaniT,  which  are  certain  litlle 
white  shells  found  among  the  l.ilands  in  such 
ahocdance  that  whole  vessels  are  laden  with 
them,  and  which  mshs  a  great  tmdo  iu 
Bengala,  where  they  are  current  iw  money." 
— Corrm,  I.  i.  341. 

15S6.-"  In  Bengal  are  currtint  thi>»!  little 
shells  that  are  found  in  the  islands  of  M;il. 
diva,  called  here  courini,  and  in  Pxrtiig.il 
Btaia."~-.'iiHHIl,  in  ite  GubrmoHi.  305. 

[c  1590.-"  Four  kos  from  this  is  a  well, 
into  which  if  the  bone  of  any  animal  Ix! 
throvrn  it  petrifies,  like  a  cowrie  shell,  only 
smaller."— Ain,  ed.  JamU,  ii.  a29.] 

0.  1610. — "  Las  marchandiies  qu'ils  portent 
le  plus  souvent  sont  cea  petites  toquillBH  ilea 
Maldives,  dont  ils  chaigont  tou.i  les  ans 
grand  nombre  de  nauires.  Ceux  des 
dives  les  nnpallent  fi  ~ 


Caniy."— /'»mni  rfc  Lacal,  i. 
p.  165  :  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  438  ;  ab 
157,  228,  236,  240,  250,  299  ;  £ 


...  .  Boly  is  Sioeh. 
Mia,  •  cowry]. 

o.  1664 — " . .  .  Ustly,  it  (IndostanJ  wants 
those  little  Sea-fori/a  of  the  Maldives,  which 
serve  for  common  Coyne  in  H'nna/e,  and  in 
some  other  pUices;  .  .  ."-B^rA-ifp,  E.T.  63  ; 
[ed.  aii^ttabl^,  204]. 

[c.  1665.— "The  other  small  money  coii- 
sista  of  ■hells  called  Cowriaa,  which  have 
the  edges  inverted,  and  they  are  not  found 
' ij  other  part  of  tha  world  save  only   thi 
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rive    up    to    80  for  the    paiia.    and    that 

3r  carriage  ;  so  that  at  Asn  yon  receive  but 
J0or55fortheDauu."— roMrniirr,  ed.  Ball, 
:.27*v.] 

1672.— "powran,  like  sea-sholl:i,  come 
From  Siam,  and  the  Philippine  Islands."— 
ft-yer,  86. 

1683.— "The  Ship  Britannia— from  the 
Ualdiva  Islands,  amved  before  the  Factory 
.  .  .  at  their  first  going  ashore,  their  tirst 
lalutation  from  tha  natives  was  a  shower 
if  Stones  and  Arrows,  whereby  6  of  their 
Men  were  wounded,  which  made  them 
mmedialaly  return  on  board,  and  by  ye 
mouths  of  their  Guns  forced  them  to  a 
vmplyance,  and  permiadDn  to  load  what 
Townei  they  would  at  Markett  Price  ;  no 
ihat  in  a  few  days  time  they  sett  aaylo 
rom  thence  for  Hurrat  with  above  60  Tunn 
if  Oowiyaa."- flafws,  iJlara,  July  1  ;  [Hak. 
loc.  i.  96]. 

1705,—".  .  .  Corii,  qui  sont-dcH  petits 
oquillagea."— £N<f/»r,  215. 
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17V.— "The  <JovrlM  aro  caught  bv 
puttlnff  Branches  of  Ooooa-nut  trees  with 
their  LeaTee  on,  into  the  Ueo,  and  in  five 
or  as  Months  the  little  Uhell-fish  stick  to 
those  leares  in  CliuiterH,  which  they  take 
off,  and  digging  Kits  in  the  Sand,  imt  thorn  | 
in  and  ooTer  them  up,  and  leave  tnem  two 
or  three  Yean  in  the  Hit,  that  the  Fish 
maj  putrefy,  and  then  they  take  them 
ont  of  the  nt,  and  barter  them  for  Rice, 
Butler,  and  Cloth,  which  Shipping  bring 
from  Balltuort.  in  Ori$a  near  lit-nffat^  in 
whksh  Countries  Couries  raiw  f(»r  Money 
from  2500  to  3000'  for  a  Kn|iee,  or  half  a 
Crown  Jenglukr—A,  HixmilUtn  [ml.  17441, 
i8l9. 

1747.—*'  Formerly  12,000  weight  of  these 
COWriM  would  purchase  a  cargo  of  five  or 
six  hundred  Negroes:  but  those  lucrative 
times  are  now  no  more  ;  and  the  Negmes 
now  set  such  a  value  on  their  countrymen, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  a  cargo 
under  12  or  14  tuns  dl  cowries. 

"As  payments  of  this  kind  of  specie  are 
attended  with  some  intricacy,  the  Negroes, 
though  so  simple  as  to  sell  one  another  for 
eheils,  have  contrived  a  kind  of  co^mer 
vessel,  holding  exactly  108  pounds,  which  is 
a  great  dispatch  to  busincsH." — A  Vmiagf  to 
ike  Id,  q/  Ueiffon  oh  iMiard  a  Dutch  liuliatnaji 
in  the  yeitr  1747,  &c.  &c.  Written  by  a 
Dntch  Gentleman.  Transl.  &c.  London, 
1764,  pp  .21  $eq. 

1749.— "The  only  Trade  they  deal  in  is 
Oowriat  (or  Blackamoor's  Teeth  as  they 
call  them  in  England),  the  King's  sole 
Property,  which  the  sea  throws  ui>  in  groat 
abundance." — The  BotrtnreR'n  \vtfcufe.  to 
Bombay,  by  Phifalethet  (17M),  p.  62. 

1768. — **  Our  Hon'ble  Masters  having  ex- 
pressly directed  ton  tons  of  couziei  U)  be 
laden  in  each  of  their  ships  homeward 
bound,  we  ordered  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
A  protest  against  Captain  (Vx>ke  for  refuf<- 
ing  to  take  any  on  board  the  Admiral  Ver- 
non."— In  Lofig,  41. 

1702.— "The  trade  of  the  salt  and  buttff 
wood  in  the  Chucla  of  Sillett,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  granted  to  mo,  in  considoratiou 
of  which  I  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  40,000  eaoua^  * 
of  oowriea.  .  .  ." — Native  I^ettor  to  Nabob, 
in  Van  SiUart,  i.  203. 

1770. — " .  .  .  millions  of  millions  of  liron, 
pounds,  rupees,  and  oowxIm." — //.  Waipoie's 
Letters,  v.  421. 

1780. — "We  are  informed  that  a  Copper 
Coinage  is  now  on  the  Carpet  ...  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Public,  and 
will  totally  abolish  the  trade  of  CowriM, 
which  for  a  long  time  has  formed  so  exten- 
sive a  field  for  deception  and  fraud.  A 
greviance  {*ic)  the  poor  has  long  ^poan'd 
under."— 2//cl-y'«  Bengal  (JasHte.,  Apnl  29. 

1786. — In  a  Calcutta  Grazette  the  rates 
of  payment  at  l^iltah  Ferry  are  stated  in 
Rupees,  Annas,  Puns,  and  (jhmdas  {i.e. 
of  Cowries,  see  above). — In  i^ton-Karr,  i. 
140. 


1791.--"  Notice  it  hereby  given,  that  on 
or  before  the  1st  November  next,  sealed  pro- 
posals of  Contract  for  the  remittance  in 
Dacca  of  the  cowries  received  on  account 
of  the  Revenues  of  Sylhet  .  .  .  will  1»e 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue.  .  .  .All  {tcrsons 
who  may  deliver  in  proposals,  are  desired 
to  si)ocify  the  rates  per  cowan  or  t-owuhs  of 
oowrias  (see  tHkan  above)  at  which  they 
will  engage  to  make  the  remittjince  pro- 
IKMed."— InS^/ON-A'arr,  ii.  63. 

1803.— "I  will  continue  to  |iay,  without 
demur,  to  the  said  Government,  um  my 
annual /MiAi*w4/i  or  tribute,  12,000  itthttnsuf 
OOWtIm  in  three  instalments,  as  M|>ecifie(i 
heroin  below." — Trfoti/  KHgnyem-'ni  by  the 
Rajah  of  Kitta  Keonghur,  a  Tributary 
riubordinate  to  Chittack,  16th  December, 
1803. 

1833.— **  May  1st.  Notice  was  given  in 
the  Supreme  Court  that  Messrs.  (lould  anrl 
Campbell  would  pay  u  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  nine  gunduks,  one  cowrie,  one  aiwg,  and 
eighteen  teet,  in  every  sicca  rufKic,  on  and 
after  the  Ist  of  June.  A  curi«)u.s  dividend, 
not(|uite  a  farthing  in  the  rupee!"* — The 
Pilgrim  (by  Fanny  l^irkes),  i.  273. 

c.  1865. — "Strip  him  stark  miked,  and 
cast  him  upon  a  desert  island,  and  he  would 
manage  to  play  heads  and  tails  for  cowriM 
with  the  sea-gulls,  if  land-gulls  were  not 
to  be  found." — Zelda's  FurtHne,  ch.  iv. 

1883. — "Johnnie  found  a  lovely  cowrie 
two  inches  long,  like  mottled  tortoise-shell, 
walking  on  a  rock,  with  its  red  fleshy  body 
covering  half  its  shell,  like  a  jacket  tnmme<'l 
with  chenille  fringe." — Letter  (of  Mis** 
North's)  from  Seychelle  Islands,  in  Pall  Mall 
Uazette,  Jan.  21,  1884. 


JTciAun,  see  above  slSbO  cowrius. 


OOWBY,  8.  Used  in  S.  India  for 
the  yoke  to  carry  burdens,  the  Bangy 
(<l.v.)  of  N.  India.  In  Tamil,  &i-., 
kdvatii,  [hlviL,  'to  carry  on  tlie  shoulder,* 
tadij  *j)ole*]. 

[18f>3.— "Cowrie  baskets  ...  a  circular 
ratan  basket,  \^ith  a  coni(»l  top,  covered 
with  green  oil-cloth,  and  secured  by  ti  brass 
padlock."— 6*ttini/6<f//,  Old  Forest  IltUHjrt; 
3rd  ed.  178.] 

COWTAILS,  8.  The  name  formerly 
in  ordinary  use  for  what  we  now  mont 
euphoniously  call  chowries  (4. v.). 

c.  1664.— "These  Elephants  have  then 
also  .  .  .  certain  Cow-tails  of  the  gre^it 
Tibet,  white  and  very  dear,  hanging  at  their 


*  A  KCig  would  Heem  hero  to  be  equivalent  to  \ 
of  a  cowr>'.  WHmoii,  with  (X)m  to  its  origin  Iper- 
hapH  P.  leak,  'luinnte'],  nxplains  it  an  "a  small 
diviHJon  of  money  of  account,  lesit  than  a  ganda  of 
Kauris."  Til  in  properly  Uie  HeHanium  s«ed|  ap- 
plied in  HenKsl,  Wilson  Hays.  "  in  account  to  ^  of 
a  kauri."  The  Table  would  protjably  thus  run: 
iO  til  =5 1  kfig,  4  Avig=  1  Axi wri,  and  80  forth.  And  1 
rupee— 409,000  til ! 
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Ears  like  great  Mustachoes.  .  .  ." — Benvier, 
B.T.,  84  ;  [ed.  Constable,  261]. 

1665.—"  Now  that  this  King  of  the 
Great  Tibet  knows,  that  Aureng-Zebe  is  at 
Kachemirfy  and  threatens  him  with  War, 
he  hath  sent  to  him  an  Ambassador,  with 
Presents  of  the  Countrey,  as  Chrystal,  and 
those  dear  White  Ck>W-tailB.  .  .  "—Ibid, 
135  ;  [ed.  CmstabU,  422]. 

1774. — "To  send  one  or  more  pair  of  the 
cattle  which  bear  what  are  called  oowtails." 
—  Warren  HastlngSy  Instmction  to  Bogle,  in 
Markham's  Tibet,  8. 

„  "There  are  plenty  of  oowtailed 
cows  (!),  but  the  weather  is  too  hot  for  them 
to  go  to  Bengal." — Bogie,  ibid.  62.  *  Cow- 
tailed  cows'  seem  analogous  to  the  *  dis- 
mounted mounted  infantry'  of  whom  we 
have  recently  heard  in  the  Suakin  campaign. 

1784. — In  a  'List  of  Imports  probable 
from  Tibet,'  we  find  "CowTalli."— in  Setcm- 
Karr,  i.  4. 

,,  "From  the  northern  mountains 
are  imported  a  number  of  articles  of  com- 
merce. .  .  .  The  principal  .  .  .  are  .  .  . 
musk,  cowtails,  honey.  .  .  ." — Oladwin't 
Ayeen  Akbery  (ed.  1800)  ii.  17  ;  [ed.  Jarrdt, 
ii.  172]. 

CBAN,  8.  Pers.  krdn.  A  modem 
Persian  silver  coin,  worth  about  a  franc, 
being  the  tenth  part  of  a  Tomaun. 

1880. — "  A  couple  of  mules  came  clatter- 
ing into  the  courtyard,  driven  by  one  mule- 
teer. Each  mule  carried  2  heavy  sacks  .  ,  . 
which  jingled  pleasantly  as  they  were  placed 
on  the  ground.  The  sacks  were  afterwards 
opened  in  my  presence,  and  contained  no 
less  than  35,000  silver  krans.  The  one 
muleteer  without  g^uard  had  brought  them 
across  the  mountains,  170  miles  or  so,  from 
Tehran."— MS.  Letter  from  Col,  Bateman- 
Champain,  Jt.B. 

[1891. — "  I  on  my  arrival  took  my  ser- 
vants' accounts  in  tomauns  and  keraiiB, 
afterwards  in  kerans  and  shaies,  and  at  last 
in  kerans  and  puis." — Wills,  Land  of  the 
Lum,e3,] 

CBANCHEE,  s.  Ben^.  H.  kardn- 
chi.  This  appears  peculiar  to  Cal- 
cutta, [but  the  word  is  also  used  in 
N.  Inoia].  A  kind  of  ricketty  and 
sordid  carriage  resembling,  as  6p. 
Heber  says  below,  the  skeleton  of  an 
old  English  hackney-coach  of  1800-35 
(which  no  doubt  was  the  model), 
arawn  by  wretched  ponies,  harnessed 
with  rope,  and  standing  for  native 
hire  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

1823. — ".  .  .  a  considerable  number  of 
'  earanchies,'  or  native  carriages^  each 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  looking  hke  the 
skeletons  of  hackney  coaches  in  our  own 
country. "—Heber,  i.  28  (ed.  1844), 


1834. — "  As  Lady  Wroughton  guided  her 
horse  through  the  crowd  to  the  right,  a 
knranchy,  or  hackney-coach,  suddenly 
>d  her  at  full  speed." — The  Baboo,  u 


GBANGANOBE,  n.p.  Properly 
(according  to  Dr.  Gimdert),  Kodunrilur, 
more  generally  Kodungalury  [the  Madras 
Gloss,  gives  MaL  Kotannallurlh>t€b,^  "west,^ 
kovU,  *  palace,'  ur,  *  village '].  An  ancient 
city  and  port  of  Malabar,  identical  with 
the  Muyirt-kkodu  of  an  ancient  copper- 
plate inscription,*  with  the  Moufipis  of 
PtolemVs  Tables  and  the  Periplus,  and 
with  the  Muziris  primum  emporium 
Indiae  of  Pliny  (Bk.  vi.  cap.  23  or  26) 

Sae  Logariy  Malabar,  i.  80].  "  The  tra- 
tions  of  Jews,  Christiaiis,  Brahmans, 
and  of  tlie  K&ala  Ulpatti  (legendary 
History  of  Malabar)  agree  in  making 
Kodungalur  the  residence  of  the  Peru- 
mals  (ancient  sovereigns  of  Malabar), 
and  the  first  resort  of  Western  shipping" 
(Dr.  Qundert  in  Madras  Journal,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  120).  It  was  apparently  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Jew  and  Christian 
immigrants.  It  is  prominent  in  all 
the  earlier  narratives  of  the  16th 
century,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Malabar  Christians ;  and  it  was 
the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  churches 
alleged  in  the  legends  of  the  latter 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Thomas. t 
Cranganor  was  alreadv  in  decay  when 
the  Portuguese  arrived.  They  eventu- 
ally estabfished  themselves  there  with 
a  strong  fort  (1523),  which  the  Dutch 
took  from  them  in  1662.  This  fort 
was  dismantled  by  Tippoo's  troops  in 
1790,  and  there  is  now  nardlv  a  trace 
left  of  it.  In  Baldaeus  (Malabar  und 
Coromandely  p.  109,  Germ,  ed.)  there 
are  several  good  views  of  Cranganore 
as  it  stood  in  the  17th  century.  [See 
SHINKALI.] 

c.  774.  A.D. — "We  have  g^ven  as  eternal 
possession  to  Irari  Corttan,  the  lord  of  the 
town,  the  brokerage  and  due  customs  .  .  . 
namely  within  the  river-mouth  of  CkNlanga- 
Inr." — Copper  Charter,  see  Madr.  Joum.  xiii. 
And  for  tne  date  of  the  inscription,  Burnell, 
in  Ind.  Antiq,  iii.  315. 

(Before  1500,  see  as  in  above  quotation, 
p.  834.). — "  I  Erveh  Barmen  .  .  .  sitting  this 
day  in  Cangantbr.  ..."  {Madras  Journal, 
xiu.  pt.  ii.  p.  12).  This  is  from  an  old  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  8th  century  copper-grant 
to  the  Jews,  in  which  the  Tamil  has  "The 

•  See  Madras  Journal,  xiiL  127. 
t  Ind.  AnL  iiu  309. 
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king  ...  Sri  Bhaduira  KaTi  Vamuin  .  .  . 
<m  the  (Uv  when  ho  wm  pleaned  to  tit  in 
Muviri-kddu.  .  .  ."—4hu8  identifying  Muyiri 
«r  MusirU  with  Cranganoro,  an  identifioation 
afterwanU  verified  by  tradition  aacertained 
on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Burnell. 

1496.—'*  Qaoroagolii  belong  to  the  Chrin- 
tians,  and  tne  king  is  a  Cninntian ;  it  Ui  3 
'dayi  distant  from  Calecut  by  sea  with  fair 
wind  ;  this  king  could  muster  4,000  fighting 
men ;  here  is  much  popitor.  .  .  ." — ituUiro 
<U  Kojro  da  Oama^  106. 

1503. — "Nostra  autem  regio  in  qua  (*hris- 
tiani  commorantur  Malaijar  apiwllatur, 
halwtque  zx  circitor  urlMs,  quarum  tres 
celebres  sunt  et  finun?,  Carongoly,  Pa/ort 
et  Colom,  ot  alia*  illis  pn>xima!  sunt." — 
[iBtter  of  y dorian  Hi^iojtt  on  miwtion  to 
India,  in  A*irtnaHi\  iii.  r>94. 

1516.—".  .  .  a  place  called  CrODgolor, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Calicut  .  .  .  there 
live  in  it  (ventile^,  Mfxim,  Indians,  and 
Jews,  and  Christians  of  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Thomas."— /^iWhww,  1M. 

c  15:ir>.--"Cruicaiior  fu  antichamento 
hoDorata,  e  buon  |Mirt<i,  tien  molte  gonti .  .  . 
Jacittk  o  grandc,  e<I  honcratA  con  grft  tnif- 
fioo,  auAti  chu  xi  faccsne  (^ichin,  co  la  venuta 
di  P6rtoghesi,  nobile."— •^/mM/irt</  f/<*'/6^n/, 
Jkc.  Ramtuio,  i.  f.  332r*. 

1554. — "  Item  .  .  .  }iAid  for  the  mainte- 
nanoe  of  the  boys  in  the  ( Vtllege,  which  is 
kepi  in  CSrangnanor,  bv  charter  of  the  King 
<nr  Lord,  annually  10&  000  rei*.  .  .  ,"—»S. 
BoMAo^  Tomho,  kc'.,  27. 

c.  1570. — "  .  .  .  pri«»r  to  the  introduction 
•of  Islamism  into  thin  countr}*,  a  fNtrty  fd 
•Jews  and  Cliristiaas  had  found  their  way  t/> 
.a  atj  of  MalaUir  cfilled  Cadnngmloor."— 

1572.- 
*"  A  hum  Cfx^hin.  e  a  outn>  ( '<initnor, 

A  qual  Chalc,  a  qual  a  illui  da  {Jinivnta,        I 
A  qual  Coulat^  a  quii!  <\A  Grmngaiior, 
E  OS  mais,  a  «juem  o  maU  serve  e  orm*  J 
tenia.  ..."  CViwW.  vii.  '6lt. 

1614. — "The    ftrejit    Saniorine'^    lieputy  ' 
<aiDe  aboord  .  .  .  and  .   .  .  earnestly  |«r- 
■luded  vs  U>  stay  a  day  or  two.  till  he  mitfht  • 
•end  to  the  Sarnoririe.  then  :it  Cimngelor.  ^je-  ' 
■eging  a  Cattle  of  the  Portiva!-."--/'^'/^/!*, 

c  1806. — "  In  like  manner  the  .Jewt 
-of  ^**"g*«<*'  M'ninganore.i.  o^nerving  the 
weaknesM  of  the  S^nm ri  .  .  .  made  a  gn?at 
many  Mahome'ian^  drink  the  cip  of  mar- 
tyrdom. .  .  ."  ~  Muhiihf^i*  A'A'»f*  <  writing  of 
•oreatsin  Ifith  cent  irv.  i:i  hii"4,  viii.  '.9it. 

CBANN7.  «.     Ill  V^uZ'iX  'oinmonly 

nsed  for  a  •  i^-rk  uiinnj  Kii;:li.-h.  and 

thence  VMi;r.irly  .'ijij>lii=-d  p»rii»rri'.;illv  to 

the   East    fridiau-.  or   LjIi-'viM*'  ••1;ia*, 

from   aiwtW'j   •AJi-.m    Eii;:i:-ii    '.opyi-T-j 

■*!«  chi'-fly  r»"r'ii**-'L     Tri*'  oripnal  i- 

Uind.   kar'ihi^    hrOni,    '.viii'.h     Wil-y,ii 

•derives    fr*-ini    Skr.    hmnt,    *a    d'j*-r.' 

S 


Karana  in  also  tlit*.  name  of  one  of 
the  (80-ral1e<i)  uiixt  vjhsXam  of  the 
Hindus,  sprung  fruni  a  Sudra  niotlicr 
and  Vaisya  father,  or  (acconling  to 
flonie)  fnnii  a  ])ure  Kflliatriya  niotlier 
hy  a  father  uf  def^radcKi  Kshatriya 
origin.  The  (M*cu)Nition  of  the  nieni- 
liers  of  this  niixt  cjihU*  is  that  of 
writers  and  at'countantH  ;  [mns  Hi*lr\L 
Trihf*  and  f-Wes  of  lienmly  i.  424  Moy.j. 
The  wonl  was  f>n>lNir>ly  at  one  time 
appliefl  hy  nativeji  to  tlie  junior  mem- 
)>er8  of  the  (Covenanted  (*ivil  Service 
— "  Writers,"  as  they  were  designated. 
S(*e  the  quotations  frcini  the  "iSetr 
Afntaqherin"  and  fnim  Hugh  I^yd. 
And  in  our  own  rememlirance  Uie 
"Writers'  Huildings"  in  C)aIcutti^ 
when*  tlioHt*  young  gentlemen  were 
at  one  tinii'  ipiail^'n^l  (a  ran^e  of 
a]Mirtnu'ntH  whicii  Iwlm  now  )N*cn  trans- 
fijj{iire<l  iiit/)  a  splendid  serit's  of  public 
officeH,  but,  wisely,  has  In^en  kept  to 
its  old  niinie),  was  known  to  the  nativi'S 
;w  Kardnl  ki  lUlrik. 

c.  1350.- "They  have  the  cuntom  that 
when  a  ship  arrives  from  India  or  elsewhere, 
the  slaves  rjf  the  Sultan  .  .  .  carrr  with 
them  comiileto  suits  .  .  .  for  the  lioMan  or 
Nkipjior,  and  for  the  Wr^iit^  who  is  the  ship's 
clerk. '-///H  liafHtii,  ii.  198. 

,,  **71ie  secrjud  day  after  our  ar- 

rival at  the  {K^rt  rjf  Kailuloiri,  the  princeas 
escorte<l  the  tinJrh/jddk  (or  skipf^er),  the  Id- 
rftni,  or  clerk.  .  .  ."-IhUl.  iv.  2M. 

c.  1590.— "The  Kairini  is  a  writer  who 
keefis  the  accriunts  of  the  ship,  and  serywn 
out  the  water  Ut  the  fjossengers."— ^l/i 
(HhM-hmani.),  i.  280. 

c.  1610.—"  Le  Secretaire  s'a^ielle  eanas 
.  .  ."— /'vmrrf  d^  Jai.xlI,  i.  l.Vi;  [Mak.  .Hoc. 

i.  214;.    ■ 

(1*511.—"  I>oubt  you  wtt  but  it  is  to*!  true, 
how«jever  the  Cnumj  flatters  you  with 
^Mftter  hoi*-.*— //«««'*•#'*.  IjftUru^  i.  117,  and 
Mre  also  i.  190. 

16%4.       "  Ve    NVx^^'la    and    CrmBM."- 
I*r-fgl^,  Ihar^  of  Ft.  .V,  tin^rff*^  '\\\,  111.] 

c.  17M.  -''The  (gentlemen  ]ikewi<ie,  other 
than  the  Military-,  who  are  in  hi^h  '^ces  aitd 
employ rii<:rit<,  have  amonc^vt  themwlves  de- 
(rre«A  of  i^ervjce  and  work,  which  have  not 
'li'^me  minuteiy  to  my  knowi^fft ;  but  the 
whoie  of  them  f^Al^f^n^'.y  are  c*l\vl 
Carrania."— -^^  Mfla/jhriM,  ii.  tri'i, 

I7f<l  —  "  H'lt,  a/t  ('mj  has  it.  ezARipie  fpaina 
when;  pnsfstpt  fki:>.  A^  an  «r.c/j«jn(fement 
therefor*:  ro  my  br^^rher  emuilM,  I  will  offer 
*ri  Jn«tAr,'.e  or  r^o.  ■«h:';*i  are  r^xx.ttxirMtfs^  aa 
V"^   O/OifAny '^  yU's'.  *  -iliyh   £P>ytf,   The 

1?10.  — "The  Craiuay,  '/r  clerk,  may  »^ 
H\\Xxt:T  a  xjk'X'H  KrajsftUkX..  a  r«&t«ve  Por*.^- 
g-j-we.  or  a  Ber.ifa-:«e."— H'/'.ajn*««a,  V.  1/. 
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Sir  Fr.   Drake,  has  Czlflln,    'a  dags^.'— 
MM.  iT.  24(5. 

[1584.— "  Gziiff."  See  quotation  under  A 
■uOK.]  '  f 

1586-88.— ''The  cuBtom  is  that  whenever 
the  King  ^of  Java)  doth  die  .  .  .  the  wives 
of  the  said  King  .  .  .  every  one  with  a 
dagger  in  her  hand  (which  dagger  they  call 
a  erete,  and  is  as  sharp  as  a  raior)  stab 
themselves  to  the  heart.** — Catrndiskf  in 
ffakf.  iv.  337. 

1691. — "Furthermore  I  enjoin  and  order 
in  the  name  of  our  said  Lord  .  .  .  that  no 
servant  go  armed  whether  it  be  with  staves 
or  dappers,  or  criiMt.** — Procl.  of  Vireroif 
MatAuu  d^Afboquercnut  in  Arckiv.  Port, 
Oriental^  fasc.  3,  p.  X25. 

1598.—*'  In  the  Western  part  of  the  Island 
(Sumatra)  is  Manancabo  where  they  make 
rdinvards,  which  in  India  are  called  CryMt. 
which  are  very  well  accounted  and  esteemea 
of." — Liiuckoteny  33;  [with  some  slight  dif- 
farences  of  reading,  Hak.  Uoc.  i.  IIOJ. 

1602. — ** .  .  .  Chineeiache  Dolchen,  so  sie 
Cril  nennen." — Uulaiut^  i.  33. 

o.  1610. — "Ceux-Ui  ont  d'ordinaire  k  leur 
eoflt^  vn  poiffnard  ond^  qui  s'apelle  oil,  et 

3ui  vient  d'Achen  en  Sumatra,  de  laua,  et 
e  la  Chine."— /'tfran<c{0/;ava/,  i.  121 ;  [Hak. 
8oc.  i.  164] ;  also  see  iL  101 ;  [u.  162,  170]. 

1634.—*'  Hala^os  criaM,  Arabeealfanges." 
-^MaJaca  Con^ptistadoy  iz.  32. 

1686.— "The  Creiaet  is  a  small  thing  like 
a  fiaggonet  which  they  always  wear  in  War 
or  Peace,  at  Work  or  Hay,  from  the  greatest 
of  them  to  the  poorest  or  meanest  person.'* — 
Dampier,  i.  337. 

1690. — "And  as  the  Japanners  ...  rip 
up  their  Bowels  with  a  CSSrio.  .  .  ." — Ovingtonf 
178. 

1727.— "A  P^e  of  twelve  Years  of  Age 
•  .  .  (said)  that  he  would  shew  him  the  Way 
to  die,  and  with  that  he  took  a  Creu, 
and  ran  himself  through  the  body." — A, 
Hamilton,  ii.  99 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  98]. 

1770. — "ITie  people  never  go  without  a 
poniard  which  they  call  onfl." — JRaytial 
(tr.  1777),  i.  97. 

c.  1860-60.— "They  (the  English)  chew 
hashish,  cut  themselves  with  poisoned 
creaaes  .  .  .  taste  every  poison,  buy  every 
secret."- i(Wr«ois  EngfiJi  Trait*  [ed.  1866, 
ii.  59]. 

The  Portuguese  also  formed  a  word 
crisada,  a  b&w  with  a  cris  (see  Cas- 
tanheda,  iii.  379).  And  in  English  we 
find  a  verb  to  *  crecue  * ;  see  in  JPurchcu, 
i.  532,  and  this  : 

1604.— "This  Boyhog  we  tortured  not, 
because  of  his  oonferaion,  but  orysed  him." — 
Srot^s  Discourse  of  lava,  in  Purchas,  i.  176. 

[1704. — "At  which  our  people  .  .  .  were 
most  of  them  creeied.  — /«/«,  Hedges' 
JMary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ocozxxvii.] 


Also  in  BraddePi  Ahdrad  of  the  Sijara 
Malayu : 

"He  was  in  consequence  ereaied  at  the 
shop  of  a  sweetmeat  seller,  his  blood 
flowed  OQ  the  ground,  but  hu  body  dis- 
appeared miraciuoualy." — Sijara  Malafu,  in 
/.  Ind.  Arch.  v.  818. 

OBEDEBE,  DEL.  An  old  mercan- 
tile term. 

1818.— "Del  credere,  or  guaranteeing  the 
responsibility  of  persona  to  whom  goods 
were  sold — oommission  {  per  cent." — MH* 
hnrtif  i.  235. 

CREOLE,  s.  This  word  is  never 
used  by  the  English  in  India,  though 
tlie  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
England  of  supposing  it  to  be  an 
Anglo-Indian  term.  Tlie  original,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  is  Span.  crioUo,  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  whence 
the  French  er^ole,  a  person  ofEuropeau 
blood  but  colonial  birth.  See  i^ceat, 
who  concludes  that  crioUo  is  a  negro 
corruption  of  criadillo,  dim.  of  criaiiOy 
and  is =*  little  nursling.'  Oriadoe, 
criadasy  according  to  PVrard  de  Laval, 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  89  aeq,]  were  used  at 
Goa  for  male  and  female  servants. 
And  see  the  passage  quoted  under 
NEELAM  from  Correa,  where  the 
words  *  apparel  and  servants'  are  in 
the  original  *•  todo  ofato  e  criados.' 

1782. — "  Mr.  Macintosh  being  the  son  of 
a  Scotch  Planter  by  a  French  Creole,  of  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  as  swarthy  and 
ill-looking  a  man  as  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Portuguese  Walk  on  the  Royal  Exchange." 
^Price's  Observations,  Ac.  in  Price's  Tracts, 
i.  9. 

CBOCODILE,  s.  This  word  is 
seldom  used  in  India  ;  alligator  (q.v.) 
l)eing  the  tenn  almost  invariably  em- 
ployed. 

c.  1328.— "There  be  also  coqnodrilec, 
which  are  vulgarly  called  oalratix  [Lat. 
cafcatn'j.\  *a  cockatrice'].  .  .  .  These  ani- 
mals be  like  lizards,  and  have  a  tail  stretched 
over  all  like  unto  a  lizard's,"  &c. — Friar 
Jordan  lis,  p.  19. 

1590. — "One  Crocodile  was  so  huge  and 
greedy  that  he  devoured  an  Alibamba,  that 
is  a  chained  company  of  eight  or  nine  slaves ; 
but  the  indigestible  Iron  paid  him  his  wages, 
and  murtherod  the  murtherer." — Anarew 
Battel  (West  Africa),  in  Pvrchas,  ii.  985. 

[1870. — ".  .  .  I  have  been  comi>elled  to 
amputate  the  limbs  of  persons  seized  by 
crocodiles  {Mugger).  .  .  .  The  Alligator 
((^A^lna/)  sometimes  devours  children.  .  .  ." — 
Cheeer*,  Med.  Jurispr.  in  Jndia^  366  tex^.V 
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CBOBE,  s.  One  hundred  lakhs,  i.e, 
10,000,000.  Thus  a  crore  of  rupees 
was  for  many  years  almost  the  exact 
equivalent  of  a  million  sterling.  It 
had  once  been  a  good  deal  more,  and 
has  now  been  for  some  years  a  good 
deal  less.    The  H.  is  karor.  Skt.  koti, 

c.  1315. — "Kales  Dewar,  the  ruler  of 
Mal)ar,  enjoyed  a  highly  prosperous  life. . .  . 
His  coffers  were  replete  with  wealth,  inso- 
much that  in  the  city  of  MardI  (Madura) 
there  were  1200  oroTM  of  gold  deposited, 
every  crore  being  equal  to  a  thousand  laks. 
and  every  lak  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dinars."— ircMSd/,  in  FJHot,  iii.  52.  N.B.— 
The  reading  of  the  word  croit  is  however 
doubtful  here  (see  note  by  Elliot  in,  loco). 
In  any  case  the  value  of  crore  is  misstated  by 
Wassaf. 

c.  1343.— "They  told  me  that  a  certain 
Hindu  farmed  the  revenue  of  the  city  and 
its  torritorieM  (Daulatabad)  for  17  karOr  .  .  . 
as  for  the  karOr  it  is  equivalent  to  100  laki, 
and  the  lak  to  100,000  dflnars."— /2»7i  BatutOy 
iv.  49. 

c.  1350. — "  In  the  course  of  three  years  he 
had  misappropriated  about  a  kror  of  tankaa 
from  the  revenue." — Zid-ttddin-Barnl,  in 
£aiot,  iii.  247. 

c.  1590. — "Zealous  and  upright  men  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  revenues,  each  over  one 
&r0r  of  dams."  _  (These,  it  appears,  were 
called  krOris.) — Aln-i-Akbarif  i.  13. 

1609. — "The  King's  yeerely  Income  of 
his  Crowne  Land  is  fifUe  Cron  of  Rupia*y 
every  Crou  is  an  hundred  Leclesy  and  every 
Lecke  is  an  hundred  thousand  Rupias." — 
HatohiMy  in  Purchagj  i.  216. 

1628. — "The  revenue  of  all  the  territories 
under  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Royal  registers,  to  six  arbs 
and  thirty  kron  of  ddms.  One  arb  is  equal 
to  a  hundred  kron  (a  kror  being  ten  millions) 
and  a  hundred  Krors  of  ddmji  are  equivalent 
to  two  krors  and  fifty  Iocs  of  rupees." — 
Mtdiammad  Sharif  Hanajlf  in  Elliot,  vii.  138. 

1690.— "The  Nabob  or  Govemour  of  Bmwd 
was  reputed  to  have  left  behind  him  at  his 
Death,  twenty  CourouB  of  Roupies:  A 
koiutm  is  an  hundred  thousand  lacks." — 
OmngUmj  189. 

1757. — **In  consideration  of  the  losses 
which  the  English  Ck>mpany  have  sustained 
...  I  will  g^ve  them  one  crore  of  rupees." 
-^Orme,  ii.  162  (ed.  1803). 

c.  1785. — "The  revenues  of  the  city  of 
Decca,  once  the  capital  of  Bengal,  at  a  low 
estimation  amount  annually  to  two  khwrore." 
— Carracciolii  Life  of  Clivt,  i.  172. 

1797. —  "An  Englishman,  for  H.  E.'s 
amusement,  introduced  the  elegant  Euro- 
pean diversion  of  a  race  in  sacks  by  old 
women:  the  Nabob  was  delighted  beyond 
measure,  and  declared  that  though  he  had 
spent  a  crore  of  rupees  ...  in  procuring 
amusement,  he  had  never  found  one  so 
pleasing  to  him." — Teignmouth,  Mem,  i.  407. 


1879.— 
"  *Tell    me   what  lies  beyond  our  brazen 
gates.' 
Then  one  replied,    *The  city  first,  fair 
Prince ! 

And  next  King  Bimbas^Lra's  realm,  and 

then 
The  vast  flat  world  with  crores  on  crores 

of  folk.' " 
Sir  E,  Arnold,  Tlu  Light  of  Asia,  iii. 

[CBOBI,  s.  "  The  possessor  or  col- 
lector of  a  kror,  or  ten  millions,  of 
any  given  kind  of  money ;  it  was 
especially  applied  as  an  ofhcial  desig- 
nation, under  the  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment, to  a  collector  of  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  a  kror  of  dams,  or  250,(X)0 
rupees,  who  was  also  at  various  times 
invested  with  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  lands  in  his  district, 
and  the  charge  of  the  police."  (  Wilson.) 

[c.  1590. — See  quotation  under  CBOBE. 

[1675.  —  "Nor  does  this  exempt  them 
from  piskcathiM  the  Nabob's  Grewry  or 
Govemour:" — zuU,  Hedges'  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  ccxxxix.] 

[GBOTGHEY,      KUBAGHEE, 

properly  Kardchi,  the  sea-port  and 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Sind, 
which  is  a  creation  of  the  British  rule, 
no  town  appearing  to  have  existed  on 
the  site  before  1725.  In  As  Suyuti's 
History  of  the  Caliphs  (E.T.  p.  229)  the 
capture  of  Kirakii  or  Kiraj  is  men- 
tioned. Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  thinks  that 
this  place  was  probably  situated  in  if 
not  named  from  Kachh.  Jarrett  {Ain, 
ii.  344,  note)  supposes  this  to  be 
Karachi,  which  Elliot  identified  with 
the  Krokala  of  Arrian.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  Curtius,  dwelt  the  Arabioi  or 
Arabitai.  The  harbour  of  Karachi  was 
possibly  the  Porus  Alexandri,  where 
Nearchus  was  detained  by  the  monsoon 
for  twenty-four  days  (see  McOrindU, 
Ancient  India,  167,  262). 

[1812.— "From  Crotchey  to  Cape  Monze 
the  people  call  themselves  Balouches." — 
Morier,  Journey  tkrovgh  Persia,  p.  5. 

[1839. — ".  .  .  spices  of  all  kinds,  which 
are  carried  from  Bombay  ...  to  Koratchee 
or  other  ports  in  Sind."  —  Elphinstmie's 
Caubul,  i.  884.] 

CEOW-PHEASANT,  s.  The 
popular  Anclo-Indian  name  of  a  some- 
what ignoble  bird  (Fam.  Ciiculidae), 
common  all  over  the  plains  of  India, 
in  Burma,  and  the  Islands,  viz.  Oen- 
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tromu  rufipennis,  Illiger.  It  ia  held  in 
India  to  give  omena 

1878.— **  The  orow-jiheMant  stalks  past 
with  his  chestnut  wings  drooping  by  his 
side."  —  Phil.  RiMnton^  In  My  Indian 
Garden,  7. 

1883.— "There  is  that  ungainly  object  the 
couoalf  erow-pheaiant,  jungle-crow,  or  what- 
ever else  you  like  to  call  the  misoellaneous 
thing,  as  it  clambers  throujg[h  a  creej^-laden 
bush  or  spreads  its  reddish-bay  wings  and 
makes  a  slow  voyage  to  the  next  tree.  To 
judge  by  its  appearance  only  it  mi^ht  be  a 
crow  developing  for  a  peacooc,  but  its  voice 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  black- 
faced  monkey." — Tribeg  on  my  Frontier,  1^. 

CUBES,  8.  The  fniit  of  the  Piper 
CuMa,  a  climbing  shrub  of  the  Malay 
region.  [Its  Hind,  name  kabdb  chini 
marks  its  importation  from  the  East 
by  Chinese  merchants.]  The  word  and 
the  articles  were  well  known  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  former  being 
taken  directly  from  the  Arab,  kabdbah. 
It  was  used  as  a  spice  like  other 
peppers,  though  less  common.  The 
importation  into  Europe  had  liecome 
innnitesimal,  when  it  revived  in  last 
century,  owing  to  the  medicinal  power 
of  the  article  having  l>ecome  known  to 
our  medical  officers  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Java  (1811-16).  Several 
particulars  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
Ifanburu  and  FUUkigei^t  Pharmacog. 
526,  and  in  the  notes  to  Marco  Polo,  ii. 
380. 

c.  943. — "The  territories  of  this  Prince 
(the  Maharaja  of  the  Isles)  produce  all  sorts 
of  spices  and  aromatics.  .  .  •  The  exports 
are  camphor,  lign-aloes,  dove,  sandal- wood, 
betel-nut,  nutmeg,  caitlamom,  oabeb  (cU- 
kababah).  .  .  r—Ma^Udi,  i.  841  teq. 

18th  cent. — 
*'  Theo  canel  and  the  liooris 
And  swete  savourv  meynte  I  wi8, 
Theo  gilofre,  qnybibe  and  mace.  ..." 

King  AUsaund^r,  in  Wfiber*8  Metr. 
Rem.,  i.  279. 

1298. — "This  Island  (Java)  is  of  surpass- 
ing wealth,  producing  black  pepper,  nutmegs, 
spikenard,  galingalo,  cnbecw,  cloves.  ..." 
— Marco  Polo,  ii.  254. 

c.  1828. — "There  too  (in  Ja\va)  are  pro- 
duced cabebs,  and  nutm^s,  and  mace,  and 
all  the  other  finest  spices  except  pepper." — 
Friar  Jordanut,  31. 

c.  1340.—"  The  foUotoing  are  told  by  the 
pound.  Raw  silk  ;  saffron ;  clove-stalks  and 
cloves ;  cnbebs;  lign-aloes.  .  .  ." — Pegolotti, 
in  CaJthay,  kc.,  p.  305. 

„  "CnbebB  are  of  two  kinds,  i.e. 

domestic  and  wild,  and  both  should  be 
entire  and  light,  and  of  good  smell ;  and  the 
domestic  are  known  from  the  wild  in  this 


way,  that  the  fcmner  are  a  little  more  brown 
than  the  wild  ;  also  the  domestic  are  round, 
whilst  the  wild  have  the  lower  part  a  little 
flattened  underneath  like  flattened  buttons." 
— Pegolotti,  in  Catkay,  ko, ;  in  orig.  874  $eq, 

c.  1890. — "Take  fresh  pork,  seethe  it, 
chop  it  small,  and  grind  it  well ;  put  to  it 
hara  volks  of  eggs,  well  mixed  togeUier, 
with  dried  currants,  powder  of  cinnamon, 
and  maces,  oobeba,  and  cloves  whole."— 
Recipe  in  WrighCM  Domestic  Mannert,  350. 

1568.— "A.  Let  us  talk  of  eubebt;  al- 
though, according  to  Sepulveda,  we  seldom 
use  Uiem  alone,  and  only  in  compounds. 

"  0.  Tis  not  so  in  India ;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  much  used  b^  the  Moors  soaked  in 
wine  .  .  .  and  in  their  native  region,  which 
is  Java,  they  are  habitually  used  for  coldness 
of  stomach  ;  you  may  believe  me  they  hold 
them  for  a  very  great  medicine." — Oareia, 
f.  80-80ir. 

1572.  —  "The  Indian  physicians  use 
Oubebt  as  cordials  for  the  stomach.  .  .  ." — 
Acosta,  p.  188. 

1612.— "Cnbebi,  the  pound  .  .  .  xvi.  s." 
— Rate*  and  Valuatioun  (Scotland). 

1874. — "  In  a  list  of  dni^s  to  be  sold  in 
the  .  .  .  city  of  Ulm,  a.d.  1596,  eubebi  are 
mentioned  .  .  .  the  price  for  half  an  ounce 
being  8  Ireuzen.^^—Ilanb.  <fe  FlOck.  627. 

CUBEEB  BUBB,  n.p.  This  waa  a 
famous  banyan-tree  on  an  island  of 
the  Nerbudda,  some  12  m.  N.E.  of 
Baroch,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
English  there  in  the  18th  century.  It 
is  aescril>ed  by  Forbes  in  his  Or.  Mem. 
i.  28  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  16,  and  in  Pandurang 
Hart,  ed.  1873,  ii.  137  geqa.].  Forbes 
says  that  it  was  thus  called  by  the 
Hindus  in  luemory  of  a  favourite 
saint  (no  doubt  Kabir).  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  name  was  merely  the  Ar. 
kabir,  'great,*  given  by  some  Mahom- 
mcfdan,  and  misinterpreted  into  an 
allusion  to  the  sectarian  leader. 

[1628.— "On  an  other  side  of  the  city,  but 
out  of  the  circuit  of  the  houses,  in  an  open 
place,  is  seen  a  great  and  fair  tree,  of  that 
kind  which  I  saw  in  the  sea  coasts  of  Persia, 
near  Ormuz,  called  there  Zru/,  but  here  Ber.*' 
—P.'della  Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  35.  Mr.  Grey 
identifies  this  with  the  CUBEEB  BURR.] 

1818. — "  The  popular  tradition  among  the 
Hindus  is  that  a  man  of  great  sanctity 
named  Knbeer,  having  cleaned  his  teeth, 
as  is  practised  in  India,  with  a  piece  of 
stick,  stuck  it  into  the  ground,  that  it  took 
root,  and  became  what  it  now  is." — Copland, 
in  Tr.  Lit.  Soc.  Bo.  i.  290. 

OUOUYA,  CUOUYADA,  s.    A  cry 

of  alarm  or  warning ;  Malayal.  kOkkuya^ 
*to  cry  out*;  not  used  by  English* 
but  found  among  Portuguese  writers, 
who  formed  cucuyada  from  the  n&tvx^ 
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1759.—"  To  iirenent  to  Onitxl  Rojr,  til  :^ 

1  Cnlgah 1200  0  0 

1  Surpnge  {tirnejJ^  or  aigretto) .     tfOO  0  0 
1  Killot  (see  KiUnt)  .  .     250  0  0 " 

— KxpnutfM  of  yahob's  KHttrUiinm^nt.  In 
Long^  198. 

1786.— **  Three  Knlgiet.  throo  SftntaijJk^t 
(mo  BinMOh),  and  throe  rvdnt*  (?)  (ptiHal'^ 
H.  'a  Dadffe,  a  flat  piece  of  tcoUI,  a  neck 
ornament']  of  the  value  tif  :i6,820  ni(iees 
have  been  deMfiatvhed  to  vmi  in  a  caMket." — 
Tippoo's  I^trra,  263. 

[1892.— Of  a  Banjara  ox— "Over  the 
boast's  forehead  i^  a  flhaiiod  frontlet  of 
cotton  cloth  l)orderod  with  {lattemM  in 
colour  with  {liocoM  of  niim>r  Kown  in,  and 
crowned  by  a  kalgi  or  aitfrotto  of  |ieiicock 
feather  tips."— Z.  Kittling ^  Ileiutt  and  Man 
in  India,  147. 

[The  word  wjis  also  ap])li(Hl  U)  a  rich 
:  cloth  iiii{M)rted  fn)iii  Indiu. 

ri714. — In  a  liHt  of  g(X)ds  l>oloiiginf;  to 
anb-govomors  of  the  i:k)uth  Sea  C — *'  A  {lair 
of  enlg^e  window  curtains."— 2  n^r.  yot*-M  <(• 
Q.  VI.  244.] 

OULMUBEEA,  KOOBMUBEEA, 

8.  Nautical  H.  kahnariyd,  ^a  calm,' 
taken  direct  fn>iii  Port,  calwaria  {Roe- 
bucJc). 

CULSET,    s.      Acooi-diiig    to    Uk* 

! [notation  a  weight  of  alxmt  a  caachr 
ci.v.).      We    have    trace<l    the    word, 
wnich  is  rare,  al.so  in  PrinHen's  Tables 

Sed.  Thomas,  p.  115),  as  a  nieasun*  in 
)huj,  kaUh  And  we  iind  R.  Druniniond 
gives  it :  ^^KuUee  or  (.'ulHy  (Guz.).  A 
weight  of  sixteen  nia\indH"(theGuzenit 
inaiuids  are  alK)iit  40  1))8.,  therefore 
kalsi=a\K>\it  640  llw.).  [The  word  in 
prol)ably  Skt.  knUm,  'a  water  jar,'  and 
hence  a  grain  ineasnre.  Tlie  Madras 
Gloss,  gives  (.Un.  kahiin.  as  a  measure  of 
eai>acity  holding  14  Seers.] 

1813. — '^So  plentiful  are  mangoH  .  .  . 
that  during  my  roHidence  in  Ouzorat  they 
were  Hold  in  the  public  markets  for  one 
rupee  the  cnlsey  ;  or  600  pound »  in  Knglinh 
weight."— /'W//*x,  Orient.  Metn.  i.  iJO ;  [2d. 
cd.  I.  20]. 

GUMBLT,  CUML7,   CUMMUL 

a.  A  l)lanket ;  a  cfNirse  w<M)llen  cloth. 
Skt.  hnitbala,  appearing  in  the  verna- 
culars in  slightly  varying  forms,  e.g. 
H.  ktimli.  Our  first  quot^ition  shows  a 
curious  attempt  to  conner't  this  word 
with  the  A  nib.  /iamimfl,  *a  ]»orter'  (sei» 
HUMMAUL),  and  with  the  cnniel's  hair 
of  John  Ba[>tist's  raiment.  The  word 
is  inti-oduced  into  Portuguest^  as  cam- 
bolinu  *  a  cloak.' 


c.  ISfiO. — **  It  is  customary  to  inake  of 
those  fibres  wet-waatiier  mantles  for  those 
rustics  whom  they  call  eamaffs,*  whoso 
business  it  is  to  carry  burdens,  and  also  to 
carry  men  and  women  on  their  shoulders  in 
|ialankins  {Ifrticis^.  ...  A  garment,  such 
as  I  mean,  of  this  oamall  cloth  (and  not 
camel  cloth)  I  wore  till  I  got  tu  Florence. 
...  No  doul)t  the  raiment  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  of  that  kind.  For,  as  regards 
camefs  hair,  it  is,  next  to  silk,  the  softest 
stuff  in  the  world,  and  never  could  have 
been  meant.  .  .  ." — Jitkn  Marignolli,  in 
Cathay,  366. 

1606. — "We  wear  nothing  more  fre- 
quently than  those  oaxnboUni."— CroKiwi, 
f.  132. 

[c.  1610.— **  Of  it  they  make  nlso  good 
store  of  cloaks  and  cai)os,  called  by  the 
Indians  ManMtv*,  and  t)y  the  Portuguese 
*Ormui«  oambalii.'"  —  Pvrard  de  Jjaeal, 
Hak.  Hoc.  ii.  240.] 

1678.— *' Leaving  off  to  wonder  at  the 
natives  quivering  and  quaking  after  Sunset 
wrapping  themselves  in  u  combly  or  Hair- 
Cloth.  "-/Vyrr,  64. 

1690.— "CamleM,  which  are  a  sort  of 
Hair  Coat  made  in  Persia.  .  .  ." — Oringtou, 
4ri5. 

1718.—"  But  as  a  body  called  the  Cammill- 
^}<uih^*,  or  blanket  wearers,  were  going  to, 
join  Qhandaoran,  their  commander,  they 
foil  in  with  a  body  of  truoiw  of  Mahratta 
horse,  who  forbade  their  going  further." — 
Mr  Muta^jhfrin,  i.  143. 

1781.— "One  oomley  as  a  covering  .  .  . 
4  /(iHaiNU,  6  duhf,  0  oa$h."—I*ri»un  KxpeMrt 
of  Hon.  J.  Lindsay,  Liirs  of  Lindnatf*,  liL 

1798.—".  .  .  a  large  black  Kunimul,  or 
blanket."— (?.  ForMfr,  Tratrh,  i.  194. 

1800. — "  One  of  the  old  gentlemen,  ob- 
serving that  I  looked  very  hard  at  his  oninly, 
was  alarmed  lest  I  should  think  he  po8sesse<l 
numeruiiM  flocks  of  sheep." — Letter  of  Sir 
T.  Mnnro,  in  Lij\  i.  281. 

1813. — ForlMJS  haj}  cameleens.— (>/'.  Mnn. 
i.  195 ;  [2d.  ed.  i.  108]. 

CUMMEBBUND,  s.  A  girdle. 
H.  from  P.  kainar-band,  i.e.  *  loin-i>and.' 
Such  an  article  of  dn*s8  is  habitually 
worn  by  domestir.  stTvants,  i>er)ns,  and 
irregular  trcK)])s  ;  but  any  waist-l)elt  is 
so  termed. 

[l.'>34.— "  And  tying  im  a  cummerbiind 
{ramanihaHdo)  of  yellow  silk." — Corrtvi,  iii 
f>88.  Camaraliand**  in  JJalbif^jv^Tque,  Comiiu, 
Hak.  Soc.  iv.  104.] 

1,')52. — "The  Governor  arrinng  at  Qoa 
received  there  a  present  of  u  rich  cloth  of 
Persia  which  is  called  oomarUbdot,  being 
of  gold  and  silk." — Cadanhtda.,  iii.  39i6. 


•  Ciimalli  (  =facekini)  survivwi  from  the  Arable 
in  some  parts  of  Hicily. 
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1616. — "The  nobleman  of  Xazmaaent  to 
have  a  sample  of  gillie  pottos,  jogges,  po- 
dingen,  lookinglaMes,  table  bookes,  ohint 
bramport,  and  combarbauds,  with  the 
prices." — Cocks* $  Diary ^  i.  147. 

1688. — "lis  sorrent  la  Teste  d'me  oein- 
tnre,  qu'ils  appellent  Ckmunerbant." — Man- 
deUlo,22S. 

1648. — "In  the  middle  they  have  a  well 
adjusted  girdle,  called  a  Oommttrbant." — 
Van  Twist,  55. 

1727.— "They  have  also  a  fine  Turband, 
embroidered  Shoes,  and  a  Dagn^er  of  Value, 
stuck  into  a  fine  Cuinmerban^  or  Sash." — 
A.  ffamiUan,  i.  229 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  233]. 

1810. — "They  generallv  have  the  turbans 
and  oninmer-bii^lB  of  the  same  colour,  by 
way  of  livery." — Williamionf  V,  M.  i.  274. 

[1826. — "My  white  coat  was  loose,  for 
want  of  a  kninDeirbimd." — Pandurang  Hari, 
ed.  1873,  i.  275.] 

1880. — ".  .  .  The  Punjab  seems  to  have 
found  out  Manchester.  A  meeting  of  native 
merchants  at  Umritsur  .  .  .  describee  the 
effects  of  a  shower  of  rain  on  the  English- 
made  turbans  and  KununarbnndB  as  if  their 
heads  and  loins  were  enveloped  by  layers  of 
starch." — Pioneer  Mail,  June  17. 

OUMQUOT,  8.  The  fruit  of  Citrus 
japonicoy  a  miniature  orange,  often 
sent  in  jars  of  preserved  fruita,  from 
China.  Kumkwat  is  the  Canton  pro- 
nunciation of  kin-kii,  'gold  orange,  the 
Chinese  name  of  the  fruit. 

OTJMBA,  s.  H.  kamrdy  from  Port. 
cAmara;  a  chamber,  a  cabin.  [In 
Upper  India  the  drawing-room  is  the 
^ol  kamrdf  so  called  because  one  end  of 
it  is  usually  semi-circular.] 

OUMRUNQA,  8.  See  CARAM- 
BOLA. 

GUMSHAW,  s.  Chin.  Pigeon- 
English  for  backsheesh  (q.v.),  or  a 
present  of  any  kind.  Accormng  to 
Giles  it  ia  the  Amoy  pron.  (kam-sid) 
of  two  characters  signifying  'grateful 
thanks.'  Bp.  Moule  suggests  kan-siu 
(or  Cantonese)  kdm-sau,  *  thank-gift.' 

1879. — '* .  .  .  they  pressed  upon  us,  block- 
ing out  the  light,  uttering  discordant  cries, 
and  clamouring  with  one  voice,  Kum-sha, 
i.e.  backsheesh,  looking  more  like  demons 
than  living  men." — Miss  Bird's  Qolden  Cher- 
sonese^ 70. 

1882. — "As  the  ship  got  under  weigh,  the 
Compradore's  cuniBhaB,  according  to  *olo 
custom,'  were  brought  on  board  .  .  .  dried 
lychee,  Nankin  dates  .  .  .  baskets  of 
oranges,  and  preserved  ginger." — The  Fan- 
hoae,  103. 


OUNGHUNEE,  s.  H.  kanchanl. 
A  dancing-^1.  According  to  Shake- 
spear,  this  IS  the  feminine  of  a  cast«, 
Kanciian,  whose  women  are  dancers. 
But  there  is  doubt  as  to  this :  [see 
Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  N.W.P.  iv. 
364,  for  the  Kanchan  caste.]  Kanchan 
is  *  gold ' ;  also  a  yellow  pigment,  which 
the  women  may  have  used  ;  see  quot. 
from  Bemier.    [See  DANCIN(}-GIBL.] 

[c.  1690. — "The  Kanjari  ;  the  men  of  this 
class  play  the  Pakhawaj,  the  Kabab,  and 
the  TSla,  while  the  women  sing  and  dance. 
His  Majesty  calls  them  KancluuiiB."— ^i/t, 
ed.  Jarrett,  iii.  257.] 

c.  1660. — "But  there  is  one  thing  which 
seems  to  me  a  little  too  extravagant  .  .  . 
the  publick  Women,  I  moan  not  those  of 
the  Bazar,  but  those  more  retired  and  con- 
siderable ones  that  go  to  the  great  marriages 
at  the  houses  of  the  Omrahs  and  Manseb- 
dars  to  sing  and  dance,  those  that  are  called 
Kdndien,  as  if  you  should  say  the  guilded 
the  blossoming  ones.  .  .  ." — Beniiery  E.T. 
88  ;  [ed.  Constable,  273  seti.]. 

c.  1661. — "  On  regala  dans  le  Serrail, 
toutes  ces  Dames  Etrang^res,  de  festins  et 
des  dances  des  Onenchenias,  qui  sont  des 
femmes  et  des  filTes  d'une  Caste  de  ce  nom, 
oui  n'ont  point  d 'autre  profession  que  cello 
ae  la  danse." — Thevenot,  v.  151. 

1689.— "And  here  the  Dancing  Wenches, 
or  Qaenchenies,  entertain  you,  if  you 
please." — Ovingtouy  257. 

1799. — "In  the  evening  the Canchanifl  .  .  . 
have  exhibited  before  the  Prince  and  court." 
— Diary  in  Life  of  Colebrooke,  153. 

1810. — "The  dancing-women  are  of  dififer- 
ent  kinds  .  .  .  the  Jfeeraseens  never  per* 
form  before  assemblies  of  men.  .  .  .  The 
Knnchenee  are  of  an  opposite  stamp ;  they 
dance  and  sing  for  the  amusement  of  the 
male  sex." — miliamson,  V,  M.  i.  386. 

CUBIA  MUBIA,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  group  of  islands  off  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Arabia  (Kharydn  Marydn,  of  Edrisi). 

1527. — "Thus  as  they  sailed,  the  ship  got 
lost  upon  the  shore  of  Fartaque  in  (the 
reffion  of)  Curia  Muria ;  and  having  swum 
ashore  thev  got  along  in  company  of  the 
Moors  by  land  to  Calayata,  and  thence  on 
to  Ormuz." — Correa,  iii.  562 ;  see  also  i.  366. 

c.  1535. — "Dope  Adem  ^  Fartaque,  e  le 
isole  Cnria,  Hnria.  .  .  ." — Sommario  de' 
Regni,  in  Ramusio,  f .  325. 

1540. — "We  letted  not  to  discover  the 
Isles  of  Curia,  Muria,  and  Avedalcuria 
(in  orig.  Ahedalcuria).'* — Mendez  Pinto,  E.T. 
p.  4. 

[1553.— See  quotation  under  BOSAL- 
GAT.] 

1554. — ".  .  .  it  is  necessary  to  come 
forUi  between  Silkara  and  the  islands  Elhiir 
or  Mtbia  [KhOr  M6Hy&)r—The  Mohit,  in 
Jour.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  v.  459. 
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[188a.— "The  next  place  to  Saugim  ii 
Koom  Mooxya  Bay,  which  is  extenriye, 
and  has  good  soundinffs  throughout ;  the 
islands  ore  named  JibK',  Hallimny,  Soda, 
and  Haskee."— Otf^n,  yarr.  i.  348.J 

1884.— **  The  next  {ilaco  to  Saugra  is 
Koorja  Moorya  Buy."—  J.  R,  Ufvg.  Soc,  ii. 
208. 

OUBNUM,  s.  Tel.  karammu;  a 
village  accountant,  a  town-clerk. 
Ace.  to  Wilsctn  from  Skt.  karana: 
(see  CRANNY).  [It  corre8ix>nds  to  the 
Tam.  kaiuikan  (see  CONICOPOLY).] 

1827. —  "Very  little  care  ha8  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  survey  accounts.  Those  of 
several  tillages  are  not  to  he  found.  Of 
the  remainder  only  a  small  share  is  in  the 
Collector's  cutcherry,  and  the  rest  is  in 
the  hands  of  comiimi,  written  on  cadjana." 
— Minute  btf  ifir  T.  Mnnro,  in  A  rbutAnot.  i. 
285. 

CUBOUNDA,  8.  H.  karavndd.  A 
Bmall  plum-like  fruit,  which  makes 
good  jellv  and  tarts,  and  whicli  the 
natives  pickle.  It  is  l)orne  by  Carusti 
caranda*^  L.,  a  shrub  common  in  many 
jMirts  of  India  (X.O.  Ayocynaceae), 

[1870.— Kiddell  gives  a  receipt  for  kUT- 
nndmr  jelly,  Ind.  Ihtm,  JCcon.  338.] 

[OUBBia  JEMA,  adj.  A  ('orr.  of 
H.  khdn'j  jama,  "ae]>{irated  or  detached 
from  the  rental  of  the  State,  as  lands 
exempt  from  rent,  or  of  which  the 
revenue    Iww    l>een    assigned     ta    in- 


iii[nea 
dividualH  or  institutions"  (fri7j<o?i). 

[1687. — ".  .  .  .  that  whenever  they  have 
a  mind  to  build  Kactorys,  satisfying  for  the 
land  where  it  was  Ciirrig  Jema,  that  is 
over  measure,  not  entrcd  in  the  King's 
books,  or  paying  the  unuall  and  accustomed 
Rent,  no  Government  should  molest  them." 
—  Tw/r,  Jlfdges,  7>wrv,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  Ixiii.] 

CUBBUMSHAW  HILLS,  n.p. 
This  name  apiiears  in  Kenncll's  Bengal 
Atlas,  appliea  to  hills  in  the  Gaya 
district.  It  is  ingeniously  sup})Osed 
by  F.  Buchanan  to  have  f)een  a  mis- 
take of  the  geograT)her*s,  in  taking 
Kama  -  ChmLjiilr  (*Karna*s  place  of 
meeting  or  tcacliing'),  the  name  of  an 
ancient  ruin  on  the  hills  in  (juestion, 
for  Kamarhau  Palulr  {Pahdr=  Hill). — 
(JlJagtem  Iiidiay  i.  4). 

CUBBY,  s.  In  the  East  the  staple 
food  consists  of  some  cereal,  either  (as 
in  N.  India)  in  tlie  form  of  flour  Itaked 
into  unleavened  cakes,  or  boiled  in  the 
grain,  as  rice  is.    Such  food  having 


little  taste,  some  small  quantity  of  a 
much  more  savoury  preparation  is 
added  as  a  relish,  or  *  kitchen,'  to  use 
the  phrase  of  our  forefathers.  And  this 
is  ill  fact  the  proper  office  of  curry  in 
native  diet,  it  consists  of  meat,  fish, 
fruit,  or  vegetables,  cooked  with  a 
uuantity  of  bruised  spices  and  turmeric 
[see  MUBBALLA] ;  and  a  little  of  this 
gives  a  tlavour  to  a  large  mess  of  rice. 
The  word  is  Tam.  ikan,  i.e,  *  sauce'; 

gfri,  V.  *to  eat  by  biting'].  The 
narese  form  karil  was  that  adopted 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  still  in  use 
at  Goa.  It  is  remarkable  in  how 
many  countries  a  similar  dish  is  ha- 
bitual ;  piUlo  [see  PILLAU]  is  the  an- 
alogous mess  m  Persia,  and  hukustu 
in  Algeria ;  in  Kg>'pt  a  dish  well 
known)  as  rtusz  mufalfal  [Lane,  Mod, 
EgyjA^  ed.  1871,  i.  ISft],  or  "iiepjiered 
rice."  In  England  the  ]m)i)ortions  of 
rice  and  "kitchen"  are  usually  reversed, 
so  tluit  the  latter  is  made  to  constitute 
the  1)ulk  of  the  dish. 
Tlie  oldest  indication  of  the  Indian 
I  cuisine  in  this  kind,  though  not  a  very 
precise  one,  is  cited  by  Atnenaeus  from 
Megasthenes  :  "  Among  the  Indians, 
at  a  baiKiuet,  a  table  is  set  l>efore  each 
individual  .  .  .  and  on  the  table  is 
]>laced  a  golden  dish  (m  which  they 
throw,  first  of  all,  lx)iled  rice  .... 
and  then  they  add  many  sorts  of  meat 
dressed  after  the  Indian  fashion" 
{Athm,,  by  Ymige,  iv.  30).  The 
earliest  precise  mention  of  cwrrt/  is  in 
the  Mahavanso  (c.  A.D.  477^  where  it  is 
sjiid  of  Kas8a]H>  that  "he  ]iart(M)k  of 
rice  dressed  in  butter,  with  its  full 
accompaniment  of  curriefJ*  This  is 
Tumour's  translation,  the  original  Pali 
iK'ing  supa. 

It  is  jKkSsible,  however,  that  the  kind 

of  curry  used  by  Europeans  and  Ma- 

hommedans  is  not  of  purely    Indian 

origin,  but  has  come  down  from  the 

s])iced   cookery    of    medieval    Europe 

and    Western    Asia.      The    medieval 

I  spiced   dishes   in  (juestion   were   even 

I  coloured  like  curry.    Turmeric,  indeed, 

called  by  Garcia  de  Orta,  Indian  saffron, 

I  was  yet  unknown  in  Europe,  but  it 

j  was  represented  by  saffron  and  sandal- 

'  wood.     A  notable  incident  occurs  in 

I  the  old  English  poem  of  King  Richard, 

I  wherein  the  Lion-heart  feasts  on  the 

head  of  a  Saracen — 

"  Boden  full  hastily 
With  i)owder  and  with  apyaory, 
And  with  saffron  of  good  colour." 
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CUSVVSH,  CUSS. 


This  ihowi  that  onrxy  was  not  a  domesti- 
«atdd  diah  in  England  at  the  date  of  publi- 
cation. It  also  is  a  sample  of  what  the 
wit  was  that  ran  through  no  many  editions  1 

o.  ISaO.— *'J'ai  Buhstitu^  lo  lait  2t  I'eau 
pour  boisson  .  .  .  c'est  une  tmrte  de  oontre- 
poison  pour  I'emence  de  feu  que  forme  la 
SMice  enrag^  de  mon  sempitemol  eari." — 
J^ae^uemoHly  OorrfSfMndaiuv^  i.  19^. 

1848. — '*  Now  we  have  seen  how  Mrs. 
fiedley  had  prepared  a  flno  curzy  for  her 
«>n." —  Vanity  tair^  ch.  iv. 

1860. — *'.  .  .  Vegetables,  and  especially 
farinaceous  food,  are  OHi>uciully  to  bo  uom- 
mendod.  The  latter  is  indeed  rendered 
attractive  by  the  unriviillod  excellence  of 
the  Singhalese  in  the  preiiaration  of  in- 
numerable  euxrias,  each  tomi>erod  by  the 
delicate  creamy  juice  expressed  fruni  the 
flesh  of  the  cocoa- nut,  after  it  has  been 
reduced  to  a  pulp." — Truit^nV*  Cftfton^  i.  77. 
N.B.  Tennent  is  misled  in  supposing  (i. 
487)  that  chillies  are  mentioned  in  the 
MahaTanso.  The  word  is  maricha^  which 
■imply  means  **  pepper,"  and  which  Tumour 
has  tmnHJated  erroneously  (p.  158). 

1874. — "The  craving  of  the  day  is  for 
quasi-intellectual  food,  not  Iohs  hignlv  pep- 
pered than  the  eazriei  which  gratify  the 
faded  stomach  of  a  returned  Nalxib." — 
BlaekwowVi  Ma^ziw,  Oct.  434. 

The  Dutch  iise  the  word  oh  Kerrie 
or  Karrie :  and  Karl  d  Vlmlienne  lias 
■a  place  in  Frencli  cartes. 

OUBBT-STUFF,  s.  Onions,  chillies, 
iic. ;  the  usual  material  for  ])ivparing 
-Gurry,  otherwise  moBSalla  (q.v.),  repre- 
sented in  England  by  the  preiwrations 
<^ed  curry-poicder  and  mrry-jxMt^- 

1860. — " .  .  .  with  plot«  of  oicnlents  and 
cnxry-ttlllfB  of  every  variety,  onions,  chil- 
lies, yams,  cassavnn,  and  tiwuct  iKitatuoK."— 
Tenn^rU^s  Ceylon,  i.  463. 

OUSBAH,  a  Ar.— H.  Idsfni,  la- 
foha;  the  chief  ]>lace  of  a  pergnxmkh 
(q.v.). 

1648. — "And  the  ca^abe  of  Tantia  is 
rented  at  4450  ixiniao*."-  .v.  Jiotefho,  TtmiUt, 
150. 

[c.  l.'iW. — '*In  the  fortieth  year  of  hi-s 
Majesty's  reign,  his  dominions  con.si8ted  of 
■one  hundred  and  five  Siren m^  sub-divided 
into  two  thouHand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  kusbahs."— .1  i/^niy  tr.  (iUuticih^ 
ii.  1 ;  Jarrett,  ii.  115.] 

1644. — *'0n  the  land  Hide  are  the  houses 

of    the    Yazndor    (?)    or    PoesefMor  of    the 

Oasabe,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  town 

^r  aldfii   of   Momljaym    (Bombay),      lliis 

town  of  Momlmyni  is  a  small  and  scattered 

Jiffair. "—-flocarro,  MS.  fol.  227. 

c.  1844-45. — "In  the  centre  of  the  large 
<huibah  of  Streevygoontum  exiifts  an  old 
jnud  fort,  or  rather  wall  of  about  20  feet 


high,  surrounding  some  120  houses  of  a 
bcxly  of  {leople  calling  themselves  KUie 
Vellahn.  -thM  is  *  Fort  Vellalas.'  Within 
this  wall  no  police  officer,  warrant  or  I'eon 
ever  enters.  .  .  .  The  femaleM  are  said  tit 
bo  kept  in  a  state  of  great  degradation  and 
ignorance.  They  never  imss  without  the 
walls  alive ;  when  dead  they  are  carried 
out  by  night  in  sacks." — Keport  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  Th^oiuiSf  C\)llector  of  Tinnovclly,  o  noted 
in  Aorr/  Stanhope**  Misc^f/atf'rjt^  2nd  Series, 
1872,  p.  132. 

OUSCUSS,  cuss,  >.  Per8.-H. 
khaMam.  The  nK>ts  of  a  grtiss  [cjille<] 
in  N.  India  tnithd  or  tin  A  which 
alN)undR  in  the  drier  pirts  of  India, 
Avatherinn  murieatum  (B«*auv.),  An- 
dravoyrm  niuricrttint  (Ri*tz),  used  in 
Inaia  during  the  hot  dry  winds  to 
make  screeiis,  which  an^  kept  con- 
stantly Wtft^  in  the  window  openings, 
and  the  fragnint  evaiK)ration  from 
which  greatly  cools  tiie  house  (see 
TATTY).  This  device  seems  to  l»e  as- 
crilHjd  by  Abul  Fazl  to  the  invention 
of  Ak1)ar.  Tliese  roots  are  well  known 
in  France  by  the  name  vrtyver^  which 
is  the  Tam.  name  vfttivrru^  '  the  nwt 
which  is  dug  u]).'  In  some  of  the  N. 
Indian  vernaculars  kfunJchas  is  'a 
IK)ppy-lu'!ad '  ;  [Init  this  is  a  different 
woni,  Skt.  kJiofkhaw^  and  comjMirtj  P. 
Uuuhkha^i]. 

c.  l.'iPO.— "But  they  (the  Hindus)  were 
notorious  for  the  want  of  cold  water,  the 
intolerable  heat  of  their  climate.  .  .  .  His 
Majesty  remedio<l  all  those  evils  and  defects. 
He  taught  them  how  to  ciiol  water  by  the 
help  of  snltpetrc.  ...  Ho  (jrdured  mats  t<i 
1)0  woven  of  a  cold  odorifomus  root  called 
KhnSB  .  .  .  and  when  wcttc<l  with  water 
on  the  outside,  those  within  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ant C(X>I  air  in  the  hcij^ht  of  sumniur." — 
Ai/i^n  {Qliuhcin,  1800),  ii.  196  :  [od.  JarrHt. 
iii*.  9]. 


1663.— "Kas  lanay*."  Soo  .juotation 
under  TATTY. 

1810.  "The  Kasfl-KniB  .  .  .  whcMi  fresh, 
is  rather  fragrant,  though  the  Kent  is  some- 
what torraceou«»." —  \Villininsvn,  V.  M.  i. 
235. 

1824. — "  We  have  tried  to  keep  our  nKims 
C4X)1  with  *  tatties,'  which  iiro  mats  fornie<l 
of  the  KnikOB,  a  }K,*culiar  swuct«scented 
grass.  .  .  .'* — Jleftfr^  ed.  1844,  i.  59. 

It  is  curious  that  the  (■(»arse  grass 
which  covers  the  more  naked  jiarts  of 
the  Islands  of  the  In<lian  Archipelago 
ap}>ears  to  he  called  knJtu-kMu  {Jrullace^ 
2nd  ed.  ii.  74).  But  we  know  not  if 
there  is  any  community  of  origin  in 
these  names. 
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[1832.— "The  sirrakee  (sirki)  and  sainturh 
{Mtnthd)  are  two  specimens  of  one  genus  of 
jungle  grass^  the  roots  of  which  are  called 
seoundiQi  (nrkanda)  or  khns-khus." — Mrs. 
Meer  Hasan  Alu  ObservaiionSf  &c.,  ii.  208.] 

In  the  sense  of  poppy-seed  or  poppy- 
head,  this  word  is  P. ;  De  Orta  says 
Ar. ;  [see  above.] 

1563.—*' ...  at  Cambaiete,  seeing  in  the 
market  that  they  were  selling  poppy-heads 
big  enough  to  fill  a  canada,  and  alao  some 
no  bigger  than  ours,  and  asking  the  name, 
1  was  told  that  it  was  c€Lxoax  (oaehcaih)- 
and  that  in  fact  is  the  name  in  Arabic — 
and  they  told  me  that  of  these  poppies  was 
made  opium  (amJiAo)^  outs  being  made  in 
the  poppy-head,  so  that  the  opium  exudes." 
— Oarcia  De  ChiOy  f.  165. 

1621.— "The  24th  of  April  pubKc  pro- 
clamation was  made  in  Ispahan  by  tiie 
King's  order  .  .  .  that  on  pain  of  death, 
no  one  should  drink  eocnur^  which  is  a 
liquor  made  from  the  husk  of  the  capsule 
of  opium,  called  by  them  khaah-khaan." — 
/'.  cfc//a  Vol  It,  ii.  209 ;  [cocnur  is  P.  kokndr], 

OUSPADOBE,  s.  An  old  term  for 
a  spittoon.  VovHcuspadeira^  from  cusjnry 
[Lat.  conspiLereX  to  spit.  Cuspidor 
would  be  propeny  qui  muUv/m  gpuit. 

S1554. — Speakinff  of  the  greatnera  of  the 
itan  of  Bengal,  ne  says  to  illustrate  it — 
"From  the  camphor  which  goes  with  his 
spittle  when  he  spits  into  his  gold  spittoon 
(cospidor)  his  chamberlain  has  an  income  of 
2000cruzado6."— CfutonA^ia,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  83.] 

1672. — "Here  maintain  themselves  three 
of  the  most  powerful  lords  and  Naiks  of  this 
kingdom,  who  are  subject  to  the  Crown 
of  Velour,  and  pay  it  tribute  of  many 
hundred  Pagodas  .  .  .  viz.  VUipa-tuiik  of 
Madura,  the  King's  Cospidoor-bearer,  200 
Pagodas,  Cristapa-naiJt  of  Chengier,  the 
King's  nei^l-BerveTf  200  pagodas^  the  Naik 
of  Tanioutoerf  the  Kings  Warder  and 
Umbrella  carrier,  400  Pagodas.  .  .  ." — 
Baldaeus,  Germ.  ed.  153. 

1735. — In  a  list  of  silver  plate  we  have 
"5  cuspadores."- Tr%«e^,  iu.  139. 

1775. — "Before  each  person  was  placed 'a 
large  brass  salver,  a  black  earthen  pot  of 
water,  and  a  brass  cusptudon.**— -Forrest,  V, 
to  y,  Ouinea,  kc.  (at  Magindanao),  235. 

[1900.— "The  royal  cnapadore"  is  men- 
tioned among  the  regalia  at  Selangor,  and  a 
"  cuspadore  (iretorT  is  part  of  the  marriage 
appliances. — Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  26,  374.J 

CUSTABD-APPLE,  s.  Tlie  name 
in  India  of  a  fruit  (Anona  sq^mmosa,  L.) 
originally  introduced  from  S.  America, 
but  which  spread  over  India  during  the 
16th  century.  Its  commonest  name 
in  Hindustan  is  sharifoj  i.e.  *  noble*; 
but  it  is  also  called  Sitaplial^  i.e.  *the 


Fruit  of  Sita,'  whilst  another  Anmia 
(^bidlock'a  heart,'  A.  retieulaiay  L.,  the 
custard-apple  of  the  W.  Indies,  where 
both  names  are  applied  to  it)  is  called 
in  the  south  by  the  name  of  her 
husband  Rdma.  And  the  Sitap*kal  and 
Bdmv*halh&ve  become  the  subject  of 
Hinau  legends  (see  Forbes^  Or.  mem.  iii. 
410).  The  fruit  is  called  in  Chinese 
Fan-li-chiy  i.e.  foreign  leechee. 

A  curious  controversy  has  arisen 
from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  this 
fruit  and  its  congeners  were  really 
imported  from  the  New  World,  or 
were  indigenous  in  India.  They  are 
not  mentioned  among  Indian  fruits  by 
Baber  (c.  a.d.  1530),  but  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Ain  (c.  1590)  by  Prof. 
Blochmann  contains  among  the  "  Sweet 
Fruits  of  Hindustan,"  UtLdard'ap2)U 
(p.  66).  On  referring  to  the  original, 
however,  the  word  is  Moddp'hal  (Jructus 
verennis),  a  Hind,  term  for  which 
ohakespear  ffives  many  applications,, 
not  one  of  tnem  the  anona.  The  bet 
is  one  (Aegle  marmelo8\  and  seems 
as  probable  as  any  (see  BAEL).  The 
custard-apple  is  not  mentioned  by 
Garcia  ae  Orta  (1563X  Linschoten 
(1597),  or  even  by  P.  della  Valle 
(1624).  It  is  not  in  Bontius  (1631),. 
nor  in  Piso's  commentary  on  Bontius- 
(1658X  but  is  described  as  an  American 

Cluct  in  the  West  Indian  part  of 
's  book,  under  the  Brazilian  name 
Araticu.  Two  species  are  described  as 
common  by  P.  Vincenzo  Maria,  whose 
book  was  published  in  1672.  Both 
the  custard-ap])le  and  the  sweet-sop> 
are  fruits  now  generally  diffused  in 
India ;  but  of  their  having  been  im- 
ported from  the  New  World,  the  name 
Anona,  which  we  find  in  Oviedo  to- 
have  been  the  native  West  Indian 
name  of  one  of  the  species,  and  which 
in  various  corrupted  shapes  is  applied 
to  them  over  oifferent  parts  of  the 
East,  is  an  indication.  Crawfurd,  it 
is  true,  in  his  Malay  Dictionary  ex- 
plains nona  or  buah-  ("fruit "J  no7ia 
m  its  application  to  the  custara-apple 
as  fructus  virginalisy  from  nona,  the 
term  applied  in  the  Malay  countries 
(like  mismf  in  India)  to  an  unmarried 
European  lady.  But  in  the  face  of  the 
American  word  this  becomes  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  among  the 
Bharhut  sculptures,  amons  the  carv- 
ings duff  up  at  Muttra  oy  Qeneral 
Cunningiiam,  and  among   the  copies- 
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from  wall-painting  at  AjanU  (as 
painted  out  by  Sir  Q.  Biniwood  in 
1874|  (see  Athenaeum^  26th  OctoberX 
[Bombay  OazdUer,  zii.  490^  there  is  a 
fniit  represented  wliich  is  certainly 
very  like  a  custard-apple  (though  an 
abnormally  big  oneX  and  not  very  like 
Anything  else  yet  pointed  out.  General 
Oanninghain  is  convinceil  that  it  is  a 
ecutard-apple,  and  urges  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  view  tliat  tiie  Portuguese  in 
introducing  the  fruit  (which  he  does 
not  deny)  were  merely  bringing  coals 
to  Newcastle  ;  that  he  has  found  ex- 
tensive tracts  in  various  parts  of  India 
covered  with  the  wild  custard-apple ; 
and  also  that  this  fruit  bears  an  in- 
digenous Hindi  name,  (ltd  or  dtj  from 
the  Sanskrit  dtrivya. 

It  seems  hard  to  ])ronouii('e  alN)ut 
thiB  dtrxpya.  A  very  Inch  authority, 
Prof,  iiax  Miiller,  to  wtiom  wu  once 
referred,  doubted  whether  the  word 
(meaning  *  delightful ')  ever  existed  in 
real  Sanskrit.  It  was  prolNibly  an 
artificial  name  given  to  the  fruit,  and 
he  compared  it  aptly  to  the  factitious 
Latin  oi  aureum  malum  for  **oniuge," 
though  the  latter  word  really  comes 
from  the  Sanskrit  ndranga.  On  the 
other  hand,  dtripya  is  (quoted  by  Raja 
K&dhakant  Deb,  in  hi.s  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary, from  a  medieval  work,  the 
Dravwiquna,  And  the  question 
would  have  to  Ije  considered  now  far 
the  MSS.  of  such  a  work  are  likely  to 
have  been  subject  to  modem  interpola- 
tion«  Sanskrit  names  have  ccrtoinlv 
been  invented  for  many  objects  whicn 
were  unknown  till  n*cent  centuries. 
Thus,  for  example,  Williams  gives 
more  than  one  word  for  cactus,  or 
prickly  ]>ear,  a  class  of  plants  wliich 
was  certainly  introduced  from  America 
(see  Vidara  and  ViJvamraka,  in  his 
Skt  Dictionary). 

A  new  difficulty,  moreover,  arises  as 
to  the  indigenous  claims  of  did,  which 
is  the  name  for  the  fruit  in  Malabar  as 
well  as  in  Upper  India.  For,  on  turn- 
ing for  light  to  the  splendid  works  of 
the  Dutch  ancients,  Riieede  and  Rum- 
phius,  we  find  in  the  former  (Hortus 
Malaixirieiis,  part  iv.)  a  reference  to  a 
certain  author,  'Recchus  de  Plantis 
Mexicanis,'  as  giving  a  drawing  of  a 
custard-apple  tree,  the  name  of  which 
in  Mexico  was  ahaU  or  aU,  "fructu 
apud  Mexicanos  praecellenti  arbor 
nobilis"  (the  expressions  are  note- 
worthy, for   the  popular  Hindustani 


name  of  the  fruit  is  lAarl/a =** nobilis"). 
We  also  find  in  a  Manilla  Vocabulary 
t  hat  ate  or  atte  is  the  name  of  this  fruit 
in  the  Philip])ines.  And  from  Rheede 
we  leani  that  in  Malabar  the  did  was 
sometimes  called  by  a  native  name 
meaning  *'  the  Manilla  jack-fruit  ** ; 
wliilst  the  Anona  reticulata,  or  sweet- 
sop,  was  calleil  by  the  Malal>ars  *'the 
Paranyi  (I'.f.  Firingi  or  Portuguese) 
jock-fruit." 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
prolttibly  the  titd  and  its  name  came 
to  India  from  Mexico  t>k2  the  Philip- 
]>ines,  whilst  the  anona  and  it^  name 
came  U)  India  from  His]>auiola  vid  the 
C'n]>e.  In  the  fac^e  of  these  pro)>abilities 
the  argument  of  General  Cunningham 
from  tiie  existence  of  the  tree  in  a  wild 
stiitt*.  lo«*s  force.  The  fact  is  undoubte<l 
and  niav  Ik?  corrolH)nited  bv  the  follow- 
ing  ]»ass]igi{  from  *^  Ohsenntions  on  the 
nature  of  the  Food  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
South  India,''  1864,  y>.  12:— "I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  a  lK)tanical  work  that  this 

Elant  {Anona  sq.)  is  not  indigenous, 
ut  intHKluced  from  America,  or  the 
W.  Indies.  If  so,  it  has  taken  most 
kindly  t-o  the  soil  of  the  Deccan,  for 
the  jungles  are  full  of  it":  [also  see 
Watt,  Ec<m.  Did.  ii.  269  seq.,  who 
supyK)rts  the  foreign  origin  of  the 
j)lant].  The  author  adds  that  the 
wild  custard-apples  saved  tlie  lives  of 
many  during  famine  in  the  Hvderalmd 
countr}'.  Rut  on  the  other  fiand,  the 
Argemcme  Mexicana,  a  plant  of  un- 
([uestioned  American  origin,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  familiar  weeds  all  over 
India.  The  cashew  {Ar^L^rdium  occi- 
d€ntale\  also  of  American  origin,  and 
canning  its  American  name  with  it  to 
India,  not  onlv  forms  tracts  of  jungle 
now  (iis  Sir  6.  Bird  wood  has  stated) 
in  Canara  and  the  Concan  (and,  as  we 
may  add  from  personal  knowledge,  in 
Tanjore),  but  was  described  by  P. 
Vincenzo  Maria,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  as 
then  al)oimding  in  the  wilder  tracts 
of  the  western  coast. 

The  question  raised  by  General 
Cunningham  is  an  old  one^  for  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Rumphius,  who  ends  by 
leaving  it  in  doubt.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  seen  any  satisfactory 
suggestion  of  another  (Indian)  plant 
as  that  represented  in  the  ancient 
sculpture  ofBharhut.  [Dr.  Watt  says : 
"Tliey  may  prove  to  be  conventional 
representations  of  the  jock-fruit  tree 
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OUTOH  GUNDAVA,  n.p.  Kaehehh 
Oamddffa  or  Kadichlj  a  province  of 
BiluchiBtan,  under  the  Khan  of  Kela't, 
adjoining  our  pro>ince  of  Sind ;  a 
level  plain,  subject  to  inonlinate  heat 
in  summer,  and  to  the  visitation  of  the 
m'mAm.  Across  the  northern  ]»art  of 
this  plain  ruuH  the  railway  from 
Sukkur  to  Sihi.  (ratiddva,  the  chief 
place,  has  lK;en  shown  bv  Sir  H. 
Elliot  to  lie  tlie  Kanddbll  or  KamUufhel 
of  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries.  The  name  in  its 
modem  shajn.*,  or  what  seems  intended 
for  the  same,  occurs  in  the  Persian 
version  of  the  (Thachfidmah^  or  H.  of 

A  eatoiha  Brirt  w  a  min -dried  brick. 
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HoH*f  \n  built  of  mud,  or  of  sun- 
<iried  brick. 

HtMtl  in  onrthwork  only. 
Appttintment  in  iiutiug  or  torn- 

iiorary. 
8eUtfin0nt  is  one  where  the  land 

ifl  hel<l  without  Iea»o. 
AixiiunioT  Kuliimttf^  iHone  which 

ifl  rough,  Ruperticial,  und  un- 
trustworthy. 
Maundy  or  Strr^  \a  the  Hmallor, 

where  two  wuights  are  in  use, 

as  often  hapiwiiH. 
Major  is  a  brevet  <ir  loctil  Major. 
Cowwr  is  one  that  won't  wash. 
Fever  is  a  mmple  ague  or  a  light 

attack. 

PioK  gonemlly  meauH  one  of 
thiiHe  nmoriihouH  copperH, 
current  in  up-country  iMUcars 
at  var}'ing  nitetf  of  value. 

Com — see  analogy  under  Mannd 
above. 

Rwtf.  A  roof  of  mud  laid  on 
beams  ;  or  of  thatch,  &c. 

Scoundrff,  a.  limp  and  fatuous 
knave. 

tSeom  {m'fdi)  is  the  tailor's  Uick 
for  trying  on. 


1763.—"  11  parait  quo  los  oatcha  cosses 
sont  plus  en  usage  que  les  nutres  cossos  dans 
le  gouvomement  du  Docan." — Lfttre*  Eifiji- 
anU*,  XV.  190. 

1863. — **  In  short,  in  America,  whore  they 
cannot  get  a  /ncria  railway  thoy  take  a 
kntcha  one  instead.  This,  I  think,  is  what 
we  must  do  in  India." — Lord  El  gin  ^ 
Letttri  and  JournaUy  432. 


in 


Captain  Burton,  in  a  letter  dated 
Aug.  26,  1879,  and  printed  in  the 
'''' Acadffmy^*  (p.  177),  explains  the 
gypsy  word  gorgio,  for  a  Gentile  or 
non-Kommany,  aa.  ])eing  kachhft  or 
catcha.  This  may  Iw,  but  it  does 
nut  carry  conviction. 


the  Gmquest  of  Sind,  made  in  a.ik 
liie  (aee  EUioi,  L  166). 


OUTOHA,  KUTOHA,  adj.  Hind. 
knrhchd,  'raw,  crude,  unri])c,  un- 
i'(x>ked.'  This  word  is  with  its  oppo- 
site pakkd  (see  PUCKA)  amoiig  the 
most  constantly  recurring  Anglo- Indian 
colloquial  terms,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  metaphorical  a]>plications  of 
which  both  are  suAce])til)Ie.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  only, 
but  they  will  indicate  the  manner  of 
use  better  than  any  attempt  at  com> 
prehensive  definition  : — 

A  pndka  Bn'rk  is  a  properly  kiln-burnt 
brick. 

HoMMf  is  of  burnt  brick  or  stone 
with  lime,  and  generally 
with  a  terracod  piaster  roof. 

Roeul  is  a  Macadamised  one. 

ApiMtihtmeHt  is  permanent. 

SHtfem^nt  is  one  fixed  for  a  term 

of  yearn. 
AccoHHtf  or  Eiftimate^  is  carefully 

made,   and  claiming  to  lie 

relied  on. 
Maniyfy  or  iSftr,  is  the  larger  of 

two  in  use. 
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Afajor^  is  a  regimental  Major. 
ColoHr,  is  one  that  will  wash. 
/Virr,  is  a  dangerous  remittent 

or  the  like  (what  the  Italians 

call  pernizzumi). 
Pic^ ;    a    double    cop])er   coin 

formerly    in    use ;    also    a 

pro|)cr  pice  (  -  \  anna)  from 

the  Govt,  mints. 
C(i*s — soo  undor  ^l/r(fr/i//abr>ve. 

Rwif ;  a  temicod  roof  made  with 

comout. 
Scoundrel ^   one    whow   motto  is 

'•Thonnigh." 
iSnrt/rt  is  tho  detinitc  .'*titch  of  the 
garment. 


OUTOHA-PUOKA,  adj.    This  term 

is  applied  in  Bengali  to  a  niixt  kind  of 
building  in  which  burnt  brick  iH  used, 
but  which  i.s  cemented  with  mud  in- 
stead of  lime-mortar. 

GUTGHEBBT,  and  in  Madras 
CUTCHEBY,  s.  An  office  of  ad- 
ministration, a  court-house.  Hind. 
kachahrlj-  used  also  in  Ceylon.  The 
word  is  not  usually  now,  in  Bengal, 
applied  to  a  merchant's  counting-house, 
which  is  called  dufter,  but  it  u  applied 
to  the  office  of  an  Indigo- Planter  or  a 
Zenundar,   the  business  in  which    is. 


CUTGEERRY. 
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CUTCENAR. 


\ 


more  like  that  of  a  Magistrate's  or 
Collector's  Office.  In  the  service  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  cntcheiry  was  used  in 
peculiar  senses  besides  the  ordinary 
one.  In  the  civil  administration  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  something 
like  what  we  should  now  call  Depart- 
ment (see  e.g.  Tippoo's  Letters^  ^2) ; 
and  in  the  army  for  a  division  or  large 
brigade  (e.g.  ibid.  332  ;  and  see  imder 
JT8HE  and  quotation  from  WUks 
below). 

1610.— "Over  against  this  seat  is  the 
Cichery  or  Court  of  Rolls,  where  the  King's 
Viseer  sits  every  mominff  some  three  houres, 
by  wh(»e  hands  passe  all  matters  of  Rents, 
Grants,  Lands,  Firmans,  Debts,  &c." — 
Hawkinsy  in  Purchase  i.  439. 

1673.— "At  the  lower  End  the  Royal 
Exchange  or  Qneahezy  .  .  .  opens  its  fold- 
ing doors."— i^«-,  261. 

[1702.  —  "But  not  makeing  an  early 
escape  themselves  were  carried  into  the 
CSaenerra  or  publick  GaoV— Hedges,  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cvi.] 

1763. —  "The  Secretary  acquaints  the 
Board  that  agreeably  to  their  orders  of  the 
9th  May,  he  last  Saturday  attended  the 
Court  of  Cntehexiy,  and  acquainted  the 
Members  with  the  charp^e  the  President  of 
the  Court  had  laid  against  them  for  non- 
attendance." — In  Long,  316. 

,,  "The  protection  of  our  Gomastahs 
and  servants  from  the  oppression  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Zemindars  and  their  Cnt- 
ehexries  has  been  ever  found  to  be  a  liberty 
highly  essential  both  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  our  nation." — From  the  Chief 
and  Coimcil  at  Dacca,  in  Van,  Sittart,  i.  247. 

c.  1765. — "  We  can  truly  aver  that  during 
almost  five  years  that  we  presided  in  the 
Cutcheiy  Court  of  Calcutta,  never  any 
murder  or  atrocious  crime  came  before  us 
but  it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Bramin  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it." — Holioell,  Interesting 
Jlistanccd  Events,  Pt.  II.  162. 

1783.— "The  moment  they  find  it  true 
that  the  English  Government  shall  remain  as 
it  is,  they  will  divide  su^ar  and  sweetmeats 
among  all  the  people  m  the  Cntcheiee; 
then  every  body  will  speak  sweet  words." — 
Native  Letter,  in  Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  iv.  227. 

1786. — "You  must  not  suffer  any  one  to 
come  to  your  house ;  and  whatever  business 
you  may  have  to  do,  let  it  be  transacted  in 
our  Kachorry." — Tippoo's  Letters,  303. 

1791.— "At  Seringa^mtam  General  Mat- 
thews was  in  confinement.  James  Skurry 
was  sent  for  one  day  to  the  Kntcherry 
there,  and  some  pewter  plates  with  marks 
on  them  were  shown  to  him  to  explain  ;  he 
saw  on  them  words  to  this  purport,  *  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Malabar  Christians  on 
account  of  the  Public  Service  40,000  Rs.  ; 
the  Company  owes  me  (about)  30,000  Rs.  ; 
I  have  taken  Poison  and  am  now  within  a 


short  time  of  Death  ;  whoever  communicates 
this  to  the  Bombay  Govt,  or  to  my  wife 
will  be  amply  rewarded.  (Signed)  Richanl 
Matthews.'"  — iNorm^ittr  of  Air.  WiflHna 
Draixj  and  <Uher  Prisoners  (in  Mysore),  in 
Madras  Courier,  17th  Nov. 

c.  1796. — ".  .  .  the  other  Asof  Mirun 
Hussein,  was  a  low  fellow  and  a  del^auchee, 
.  .  .  who  in  diflferent .  .  .  towns  was  carried 
in  his  pdlkf  on  the  shoulders  of  dancing  girls 
as  ugly  as  demons  to  his  Kntcheri  or  hall 
of  aucfience."— if.  of  Tipd  SuUdn,  E.T.  by 
Miles,  246. 

,,  "...  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  towards 
that  worthy  man  (Dundia  W^h)  still  c<m- 
tinued  to  increase  .  .  .  but  although,  after 
a  time,  a  Kutcheri,  or  brigade,  was  named 
after  him,  and  orders  were  issued  for  his 
release,  it  was  to  no  purpose."— /6/rf.  248. 

[c.  1810. — "  Four  appears  to  have  been  the 
fortunate  number  (with  Tippoo  ;  four  com- 
panies ( vewr),  one  battalion  (teep),  four  te*'jjA 
one  cuskoon  (see  KOSHOON) :  .  .  .  four 
cuskoons,  one  Catcherry.  The  establishment 
...  of  a  cuichrrry  .  .  .  5,688,  but  these 
numbers  fluctuated  with  the  Sultaun's 
caprices,  and  at  one  time  a  cushoon,  with  its 
cavalry  attached,  was  a  legion  of  about 
3,000. '^-inv/vr,  Mysore,  ed.  1869,  ii.  132.] 

1834. — "  I  mean,  my  dear  Lady  Wrough- 
ton,  that  the  man  to  whom  Sir  Charles  is 
most  heavily  indebted,  is  an  ofllicer  of  his 
own  Kucheree,  the  very  sircar  who  cringes 
to  you  every  morning  for  orders." — The 
Baboo,  ii.  126. 

1860. — "  I  was  told  that  many  years  ago, 
what  remained  of  the  Dutch  records  were 
removed  from  the  record -room  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  the  Cntcherry  of  the 
Government    Agent."  —  Tmnent's    Ceylon, 

1.    XXVlll. 

1873. — "  I'd  rather  be  out  here  in  a  tent 
any  time  .  .  .  than  be  stewing  all  day  in  a 
stufify  Kntchexry  listening  to  Ram  Buksh 
and  Co.  perjuring  themselves  till  they  are 
nearly  white  in  the  face," — T?ie  True  Re- 
former, i.  4. 

1883. — "Surrounded  by  what  seemed  to 
me  a  mob  of  natives,  with  two  or  three  do^s 
at  his  feet,  talking,  writing,  dictating, — m 
short  doing  Cntaiemr."— C  Ralkes,  in 
Bonoorth  Smith's  Lord  Laxcrence,  i.  59. 


OnTGHNAB,s.  Hind.faM;Anar,Skt. 
kdndMndra  {kdnchanay  *gold')  the 
beautiful  flowering  tree  Bauhinia 
variegatOy  L.,  and  some  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  (N.  0.  Leguminosae). 

1855.  —  "Very  good  fireworks  were  ex- 
hibited .  .  .  among  the  best  was  a  sort  of 
maypole  hung  round  with  minor  fireworks 
whicn  went  on  in  a  blaze  and  roll  of  smoke, 
leaving  disclosed  a  tree  hung  with  quivering 
flowers  of  purple  flame,  evidently  intended 
to  represent  the  Kft^h'lftr  of  the  Burmese 
forests." — Vule,  Mission  to  A va,  95, 


CUTTACK.  « 

OUTTAOE, 
<rf   Orusa,   and 

■ttached.  Frui 
umjr,  a  camp, 
name    Al-lcataJce 

Batuta  in  the  Iivh  »i>i»ij  »•  •'wgn 
in  ths  Deccaa  (iv.  46X  or  at  least  Ui 
ft  part  of    the    town   adjoining   that 
ancient  fortrew. 
e.  I6e7.-"('itt»   di    Cathaea."-C«a™ 

AlmW,  in  Rat^iio,  iii.  39'2.    [CatMha,  in 
ifoi/.  ii.  358]. 

[c.  1S90.— •<  Attack  on  the  Indiu  ia  nlled 
AUU  BenoTTi  in  contra  diRtinotiun  to  Knhii 


1683.-"  Th*  30  of  April  w>  nt  fooreni 
inths  Homing  for  tha  CKty  of  Cat«ka  (it 
i«  B  oity  uf  HTon  milex  in  ootnpane,  and  it 
■tuidaUi  a,  milt  from  Hnlcandv  whan  tho 
Court  ia  kept."-itnfl<.ii,  in  /fnl/.  t.  J9. 

1726.— ■'Cattek."-rn/i'iiJu«,  t.  158. 

OUTTANEE,  s.  Souip.  kind  of 
pieM-^oods,  apparently  eithiT  of  silk 
or  mixed  ailk  and  cottoi).  Kuttdii, 
Pem,  is  tlax  or  linen  cloth.  This  ia 
perhapa  the  word.  [Kalian  is  now  used 
in  India  for  the  waste  Bctvage  in  silk 
weaving,  whic;h  in  sold  to  Patwaa,  and 
need  for  stringing  ornaments,  snch  as 
kAatu  (amilets  of  gold  or  Bilvur  Iwads) 
bdi^batuU  (annletewith  folding  lianda), 
Ac  (Yumf  Ali,  Mm.  on  Silk  Fabric*, 
W).]  Oataneos  appear  in  Millnun's 
lilt  of  Calcutta  piece-goods. 

gM8.—"C(ltoulai,wbichsro  like  canvas." 
iiuehotn,  Hok.  Soc.  i.  60.] 

"  ContMkiJa."      Seo   under  Alr 


IlWiiwujo.,  Or,  FUld  Spom,  27. 

[1809.— "  Baroa."   See  under  COOLXma.] 

1813.— In  Forhm'il  Or.  Mtm.  [ii.  277  fffq-  ■ 

'2Dd  ed.  i.  502  va>/.]),  thera  ia  a  curioun  Kton 

ol  t.  Cynu  or  Balinji  (u  ha  oritea  it)  which 


Forb 


n  Inij 


rda  recofcniMid  ita  miular  when 
he  Tinted  (isDeral  Conway 'a  mettBgarie  at 
Hark  Place  near  Henley. 

1840.—"  Band*  of  gobhling  pelicani"  (we 
thia  word,  probably  AIUUTAJITS  an 
nimnt)  "and  groupa  oF  tall  ujiiuiw  in  tbair 
half-Quaker,  half-lancer  plumage,  aHjault«d 
and    conferred   tti^ccthur,    in   aeeming    per- 


o  thei 


—.Vm.  ilarinz. 
fvldirri  Ll/r,  i. 


at  uur  int. 


cfj 


.TIP. 


n873.-" 
AIUB. 


[1890.—".  .  .  rich  Silka,  mioh  an  Atlajw!?, 
OnttantN.  .  .  ."-See  under  ALLEJA. 

[1731.  —  "They  manufacture  ...  in 
cotton  and  mik  called  CuttWMM."— .1 . 
a«miUo»,  i.  126  ;  od.  1744.] 

OUTTRT.    See  KHDTTET, 

CTBUS,  8TBAS,  SABXTS,  &c.  A 
common  corruption  of  Hiud.  lAras^ 
[Skt.  mira*a,  the  'lake  bird,"]  or  (cor- 
ruptly) tdrhant,  the  name  of  the  great 
gray  crane,  Grut  Antigone,  L.,  gener- 
ally found  in  pairs,  held  almont  siwred 
in  some  purta  of  India,  mid  whose 
"  fine  trumpet-like  call,  uttered  when 
alarmed  or  on  the  wing,  can  I)e  heaid 
a  couple  of  miles  off"  (Jerrion).  [The 
Uritiah  soldier  calls  the  hird  s  "Serunu," 
and  is  fond  of  shooting  him  for  the  poL] 


DABUX,  n.p.  Ddbhol.  In  the 
lat«r  Middle  Ages  a  famous  port  of 
the  Kunkan,  oftvu  coupled  with  Ohoul 
(i[.v.),  carrying  on  eKt4^iiaiTe  trade  with 
tht!  West  of  A^ia.  It  lies  in  the  modem 
dist.  of  Batnngiri,  in  lat.  17°  34',  on 
tlie  north  luink  of  the  Anjanwel  or 
VoHliishti  K.  In  mine  maps  (t.g.  A. 
Arrowaniith'a  iif  1816,  lung  the  standard 
map  of  IndiaX  and  in  W.  Hamilton's 
(Snittteer,  it  is  cimfuti tided  with  Dapoli, 
12  111.  north,  and  not  n  s<vtpnrt. 

c.  1475.- "Dabyl  in  al»  n  Tcr;  eitenaiTe 
fieaport,  where  niany  hor«e«  are  brought 
from  MyHoro,*  Kabant  (Arabistan  t  i.t. 
AmbiH],  Khorawnn.  Turki»liin,  NcRboxtan." 
—Xiiilin,  p.  aO.  "  It  ia  It  very  huge  town, 
the  great  nieeting-plncc  for  all  natiotu 
living  along  the  coaat  of  India  and  of 
Ethiopia."— /*irf.  30. 


Inry."- C'ormi,  Tlifrt  \  ..daga;f  r.itaOama, 
HA.  Sou.  308. 

1510. — "Hnriiig  mMn  CeTel  and  ita  ciu- 


■  St^rr  Sr  nonwi; 
Cimpbrll  In  the  Mmi 
piotMbly  the  word. 


DACCA, 
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DAGBAIL. 


1516. — "This  Dabnl  has  a  yery  good  har- 
bour, where  there  always  congregate  many 
Moorish  ships  from  various  ports,  and 
especially  from  Mekkah,  Aden,  and  Ormuz 
with  horses,  and  from  Cambay,  Diu,  and 
the  Malabar  country." — BoArhotay  72. 

1554.— **  23d  Voyapre,  from  Dftbul  to 
Aden." — The  Mokit^  m  J,  Ai,  Soc,  Beng.^ 
V.  464. 

1572.— See  CanUf^s,  x.  72. 

[c.  1665.— "The  Kins  of  Bijapur  has  three 
good  ports  in  this  kingdom :  these  are  Raja- 
pur,  Dabhol,  and  Kareputtun." — TaverHt^r, 
ed.  Batlf  i.  181  seq.] 

DAGCA,  n.p.  Properly  Dhdkd^ 
[Hhe  wood  of  dhdk  (see  DHAWK)  trees' ; 
the  Imp,  Gaz.  sug^ts  Dhakeswari,  *  the 
concealed  goddess  T.  A  city  in  the  east 
of  Bengal,  once  oT  great  importance, 
especially  in  the  later  Mahonimedan 
history  ;  famous  also  for  the  ^^  Dacca 
muslins "  woven  there,  the  annual  ad- 
vances for  which,  prior  to  1801,  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  £250,000. 
\Taylar,  Descr,  and  Hid,  Account  of  the 
Uotton  Manufacture  of  Dacca  in  Bengal]. 
D&ka  is  throughout  Central  Asia  ap- 
plied to  all  muslins  imported  through 
Kabul. 

c.  1612. — " .  .  .  liberos  Osmanis  asseoutus 
vivos  cepit,  eoeaue  cum  elephantis  et  omju- 
bus  thesauris  defuncti,  post  quam  Daeok 
Bengalae  motropolim  est  reversus,  mint 
ad  regem." — De  jLaetj  quoted  by  Blochmannt 
Airiy  1.  521. 

[c.  1617.— "Dekaka"  in  Sir  T,  Roe's  List, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  588.] 

c.  1660.—*'  The  same  Robbers  took  Stdtan- 
Sujah  at  Daka,  to  carry  him  away  in 
their  Galeasses  to  Rohan,  ,  .  ." — Bemier^ 
E.T.  55  ;  [ed.  CoruUibU,  109]. 

1665.— "Daoa  is  a  great  Town,  that  ex- 
tends itself  only  in  length ;  everv  one 
oovetinff  to  have  an  House  by  the  Ganges 
side.  The  length  ...  is  above  two  leagues. 
.  .  .  These  Houses  are  properly  no  more 
than  paltry  Huts  built  up  with  BanUnmc^ 
and  daub'd  over  with  fat  Earth." — Taver- 
nier,  E.T.  ii.  55 ;  [ed.  Balf,  i,  128]. 

1682. — '*The  only  expedient  left  was  for 
the  Agent  to  go  himself  in  person  to  the 
NaJboh  and  Duan  at  Decca." — Hedges^  Diary ^ 
Oct.  9  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  33]. 

DAOOIT,  DACOO,  s.  Hind,  dakaity 
ddkdyaty  ddku;  a  rol^ber  belonging  to 
an  armed  gaiig.  The  term,  being 
current  in  Bengal,  got  into  the  Pen£U 
Code.  By  law,  to  constitute  daanty, 
there  must    be  five    or  more  in  the 

Sang  committing  the  crime.  Beames 
erives  the  word  from  ddkndy  *to  shout,* 
a  sense  not  in  Shakefjpear's  Diet.  [It 
is  to  l)e  found  in  Platts,  and  Fallon 


gives  it  as  used  in  £.  H.  It  appears  to 
be  connected  with  Skt.  dashtay  *■  pressed 
together.'] 

1810.—"  Dttooits,  or  water-robbers."— 
WifliamMmy  V,  M,  ii.  396. 

1812. — "Daooits,  a  species  of  depredators 
who  infest  the  countiy  in  gangs." — Fifth. 
Reporty  p.  9. 

1817.— "The  crime  of  dacoity"  (that  is, 
robbery  by  gangs),  sa^s  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
"...  has,  I  believe,  increased  greatly  since 
the  British  administration  of  justice." — J/<7/, 
H,ofB,  /.,  V.  466. 

1834. — "It  is  a  conspiracy!  a  false  war- 
rant!—they  are  Dakoos !  Dakoosl ! "— T^A^ 
BahoOy  ii.  202. 

1872.— "  Daroga !  Why,  what  has  ho 
come  here  for?  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
daooity  or  murder  in  the  Village." — (^'m'indii 
SamatUa,  i.  264. 

DADKY,  s.  H.  dddnly  [P.  dddon^ 
*  to  give ']  ;  an  advance  made  to  a  crafts- 
man, a  weaver,  or  the  like,  by  one  who 
trades  in  the  goods  produced. 

1678.—"  Wee  met  with  Some  trouble 
About  y«  Investment  of  Taffaties  w«»»  hath 
Continued  ever  Since,  Soe  y^  wee  had  not 
been  able  to  give  out  any  daudne  on  Miixa- 
davad  Side  many  weauours  absenting  them- 
selves. .  .  ." — MS.  LtiJLn  of  3d  June,  from 
QoMuifdiasmr  F<ictoryy  in  India  Office. 

1683.— "Chuttermull  and  Deepchund,  two 
Cassumbasar  merchants  this  day  assured 
me  Mr.  Chamock  gives  out  all  his  new 
Sicca  Rupees  for  Daony  at  2  per  cent.,  and 
never  gives  the  Company  credit  for  more 
than  1^  rupee — by  which  he  gains  and  putts 
in  his  own  pocket  Ru{)ees  j  per  cent,  of  all 
the  monev  be  pays,  which  amounts  to  a  great 
Summe  m  ye  Yeare:  at  least  £1,000 
sterling."- ir«rfgr«.  Diary,  Oct.  2;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  121,  also  see  i.  83]. 

1748.— "The  Sets  being  all  present  at 
the  Board  inform  us  that  last  year  thev 
dissented  to  the  employment  of  Fillick 
Chund,  GoBserain,  Occore,  and  Otteram, 
they  being  of  a  different  caste,  and  conse- 
quently £ey  could  not  do  business  with 
tnem,  upon  which  they  refused  Dadney, 
and  having  the  same  objection  to  make  this 
year,  they  propose  taking  their  shares  of 
the  Dadnisy."— i-lt.  WUliam  Cons.,  May  23. 
In  Long,  p.  9. 

1772.— "I  observe  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  ordered  the  gonuutahs  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  investment  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Dadney  merchants." — Warrefi 
Hastings  to  J.  Purling,  in  Oleig,  i,  227. 

DAGBAIL,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
(2(f^^t-^, 'spade-mark.'  The  line  dug 
to  trace  out  on  the  ground  a  camp,  or 
a  road  or  other  construction.  As  the 
central  line  of  a  road,  canal,  or  rail- 


DALOYET,  DELOYET.          Sd3  DAM. 

le  Royaume  sous  Tautorit^  de  U  Reine."—  viz.  in  laks  of  ddms.     We  may  compai'e 

^Sct  ^^'  *'  ^^'    See  alBo  p.  178  and  the  Portuguese  use  of  reitt  [see  REA8]. 

*'       -  -                    ,  The  tendency  of  denominations  of 

tJ;  ^l^^'^!*/"  few  days  after  thw,  the  ^j^s  is  always  to  sink  in  value.     Tlie 

^rLZL''':nt^'^^T^TtZ^Z  ie(a/.[see.JE^l  which  had  became 

with  him  on  the  re-eatablUhment  of  hii  own  an   imaginary   money    of    account   in 

afTaini,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  own  dis-  Akbar's  time,  was,  in  the  14th  century*, 

tPesB  for  want  of  money. '— g.  0/  Hjfdur  a  real   coin,   which   Mr.   E.    Thomas, 

A^afk,  44.    (See  also  under  DHUBHA.)  chief  of  Indian  numismatologists,  has 

^l^r""J°?.  ^   imposed  on,  I  never  unearthed    [see   Chron,  Pathan  Kinqn, 

I^^.^  SfnJ^rTfw  f^n.^/.  5S?hI?^  231].     And  now  the  ddm  itself  is  im- 

any  such  thinff,  nor  they  to  me ;  nor  bad  1  .  -'^             .          «.          .        -c,,.   .      ., 

a  knowledge  of  any  agreement  between  the  aginary.      Accordinff    to     Elliot     the 

Nabob  and  the  Dall»way."—^Xterywi»f/or.  people  of  the   N.W.P.   not  long   ago 

Saunders  of  Madras  to  French  Deputies  in  calculated  25  ddm$  to  the  painJ^  which 

<Jambridge'$  Acct,  ofth'  War,  App.  p.  29.  would  be  1600  to  a  rupee.     Carnegy 

1768-78.— "He  (Haidar)  has  lately  taken  gives  the  Oiidh  popular  currency  table 

the  King  (Mysore)  out  of  the  hands  of  his  ^  . 

^mIV     ^'^•''"^^^"'•^-        .  '      26ibflurw      =       Idamrl 

'  ^LU^*~  I T^*"  '^'''^P?^  #  •  'Y^'Zf  1  damn       =       3  dam 

m  different  branches  of  the  family  of  the  ^^                              1  ^    * 

ancient    Dolwoyi     of     Mysoor.  •'—iriVi*,  20      ,,           =        1  and 

Mifforf,  Pref.  ed.  1869,  p.  xi.]  26  ddm          =        1  picc. 

-nATy\irDqi    rfcTrr-mrB-r     -        a«  ^"^  ^he   Calcutta   Glossary  says    the 

arS^ant^'^S'Snf,  tt  fj  j.^^^rihrs^  vi^ 

same  as  a  Peon.     H.  dhalait,  ?haJdyat,  fh^*of  Iktle  vail  hl^'as  weU^ 

from  dhdL  'a  shield.*     The  word  is  .^  or  little  \aiiie,  nere  as  weii  as 

never  Aow  used  in  Bengal  and  Upper  ^^  /ijagalpur  (^Titing  of  Behar)  sr^ 

India                        ^^'te**  *»"«  ^1^1^=1  ^^^  ^^^  ^^    imaginary   money  called 

,      *     ,.„                         .            .     ,,  Takd^  which  is  here  reckoned  equal  to 

1//2.-"  Suppose    every   farmer   in   the  two  Paywir.     There  are  also  imaginary 

province  was  enjoined  to  maintain  a  num-  **""  f  «*«f<"»o.      ^^i^  »*^  a»^  «t.«a^  **«  j 

ber   of  good    serviceable    bullocks   .    .    .  monies  called  Chaddm  and  Damri ;  the 

obliged  to   furnish   the   Government  with  former   is   ec^ual    to    1    Paysa    or    26 

them  on  a  requisition  made  to  him  by  the  cowries,  the  latter  is  equal  to  one-eighth 

Collector  in  writing  (not  ^y»a?^f»  delects  of  a  Payaa  "    (Buchanan,  Ediiem  Ind. 

Ojc),  or  herc^rras      (soe   InJ&jJAERA)^  j   ggg  seq.)l     We  have  not  in  our  own 

»y. //af/(7i^«,  toG.  VanHittart,  m<//«i7, 1. 237.  .""^ /j       ^      ..,                  ,       •          * 

-o/w>     Ti  A    -^               u  7  T  •        J   ...  1  experience  met  with  any  reckoning  of 

e»Ty^  ^;7rto^S''^^lr:^ff"'3l^e  f^-  .lu  the  case  of  the  ^amAe 

crowd."— Arf.  Vatentia,  i.  339.     The  word  denomination  has  increased  instead  of 

here  and  elsewhere  in  that  book  is  a  mis-  sinking  in  relation  to  the  ddm.     For 

print  for  <£e/oy^.  above  we  have  the  damri =3  rfffww,  or 

according  to  Elliot  (Beam^$,  ii.  296)= 

DAM,  s.     H.  ddm,    Ori^nally  an  3^  ddms,  instead  of  (  of  a  ddm  as  in 

actual  copper  coin,    I'e^rding  which  Akbar's    time.      But    in    reality    the 

we  find  tne  following  in  the  Atn,  i.  damrVs  al)solute  value  has  remained 

31,   ed.    Blochmann: — "1.    The    Ddm  the    same.     P^or    by    Carnegy's    table 

weighs  6  tdnks,  t,e.  1  tolah,  8  mdshas,  1  rupee  or  16  anas  would  be  equal  to 

and  7  mrkhs ;  it  is  the  fortieth  iwirt  of  320  damrU,  and  by  the  ylfn,  1  rupee 

a  rupee.     At  first  this  coin  was  called  =40x8  damrU= 320  damrU.     Damrl 

Paimliy  and  also  Bahloli ;  now  it    is  is  a  common  enough  expression  for  the 

known  under  this  name  (ddm).     On  infinitesimal  in  coin,  and  one  has  often 

one  side  the  place  is  given  where  it  heard  a  Briton  in  India  say :  "  No,  I 

was    struck,    on  the  other  the  date,  won't  give    a    dumree!"  with  but    a 

For  the    puroose   of   calculation,  the  vague  notion  what  a  damri  meant,  as 

ddm  is  dividea  into  26  parts,  each  of  in  Scotland  we  have  heard,  "  I  won't 

which  is  called  &j^l.    This  imaginary  give    a  placJc"   though  certainly   the 

division  is  only  used  by  accountants.  speaker   could    not    nave    stated    the 

'*  2.  The  adhelah  is  half  of  a  ddm.  value  of  that  ancient  coin.     And  this 

3.  The  Pdulah  is  a  quarter  of  a  ddm.  leads    to    the  suggestion  that  a  like 

4.  The  damri  is  an  eighth  of  a  rfdm."  expression,  often  neard    from    coarse 
It  is  curious  that  Akbar's  revenues  talkers  in  England  as  well  as  in  India^ 

were  registered  in  this  small  currency,  originated  in  the  latter  cQuxya 
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that  whatever  profanity  there  may  be 
in  the  animus,  there  is  none  in  the 
etymology,  when  such  an  one  blurts 
out  "  I  aon't  care  a  ddm  /"  i.e,  in 
other  words,  "I  don't  care  a  brass 
farthing ! " 

If  the  Gentle  Reader  deems  this  a 
far-fetched  suggestion,  let  us  back  it 
by  a  second.  We  find  in  Chaucer  (The 
MUWt  Tale) : 

" ne  raught  he  not  a  ifecrt," 

which  means,  "  he  recked  not  a  cress '' 
(^neflocci  quidem)  ;  an  expression  which 
is  also  found  in  Piers  Plowman  : 

"Wisdom  and  witte  is  no  we  not  worthe  a 
herte.** 

And  this  we  doubt  not  has  given  rise 
to  that  other  vulgar  expression,  "I 
don't  care  a  curse  "  ; — curiously  parallel 
in  its  corruption  to  that  in  illustration 
of  which  we  quote  it. 

[This  suggestion  a1)0ut  dclm  was 
made  by  a  writer  in  AttiaL  Res.,  ed. 
1803,  vii.  461 :  "This  word  was  perhaps 
in  use  even  among  our  forefathers,  and 
may  innocently  account  for  the  ex- 
pression ^not  worth  a  fig,'  or  a  dam, 
especially  if  we  recollect  that  ba-dam, 
an  cUmondy  is  to-day  current  in  some 
parts  of  India  as  small  money.  Might 
not  dried  figs  have  been  employed 
anciently  in  the  same  way,  since  the 
Arabic  word  fooloos,  a  halfpenny^  also 
denotes  a  casna  bean,  and  the  root  fuU 
means  the  scale  of  a  fish.  Mankind 
are  so  afpt,  from  a  natural  depravity, 
that  'fiesh  is  heir  to,'  in  their  use  of 
words,  to  pervert  them  from  their 
original  sense,  that  it  is  not  a  convinc- 
ing argument  a^inst  the  present  con- 
jecture our  using  the  word  curse  in 
vulgar  language  in  lieu  of  dam"  The 
N.E.D,  disposes  of  the  matter  :  "  The 
sugsestion  is  ingenious,  but  has  no 
basis  in  fact."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
Macaulay  writes:  "How  they  settle 
the  matter  I  care  not,  as  the  Duke 
says,  one  twopenny  damn  " ;  and  Sir  Q. 
Trevelyan  notes:  "It  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  who  invented  this  oath, 
80  disproportioned  to  the  greatness  of 
its  author."    (Life,  ed.  1878,  ii.  257.)] 

1628. — "  The  revenue  of  all  the  territories 
under  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  amounts,  ac- 
oording  to  the  Kojal  registers,  to  6  arbs  and 
30  Ir&rs  of  diimB.  One  arh  is  eoual  to  100 
trcrs  (a  hrvr  being  10,000,000),  and  a 
hundred  krors  of  dams  are  equal  to  2  Lrort 
and  60  lac8  of  rupees." — Muhamniad  Sharif 
Hanijly  in  AV/iVrf,  vii.  1.*^. 


c.  1840.— ''Charles  Greville  saw  the  Duke 
soon  after,  and  expressing  the  pleasure  he 
had  felt  in  reading  his  speech  (commending 
the  conduct  of  Capt.  Charles  Elliot  in  China), 
added  that,  however,  many  of  the  party 
were  angry  with  it;  to  which  the  Duke 
replied, — 'I  know  they  are,  and  1  don't 
care  a  damn.  I  have  no  time  to  do  what 
is  right.' 

'*  A  tttoptnny  damn  was,  I  believe,  the 
form  usually  employed  by  the  Duke,  as  an 
expression  of  value:  but  on  the  present 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  less  pre- 
cise."— Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor^  i. 
296.  The  term  referred  to  seems  curiously 
to  preserve  an  unconscious  tradition  of  the 
pecuniary,  or  what  the  idiotical  jargon  of 
our  time  calls  the  'monetary,'  estimation 
contained  in  the  expression. 

1881. — "A  Bavarian  printer,  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  capital,  said  that '  Cladstono 
baid  millions  of  money  to  the  beeble  to  foto 
for  him,  and  Beegonsfeel  would  not  bay 
them  a  tam,  so  they  fote  for  Cladstone.'  " — 
-.4  SocialuUtc  Picnic f  in  St.  Jam^/s  Gazette , 
July  6. 

[1900. — "There  is  not,  I  dare  wager,  a 
single  bishop  who  cares  one  'twopenny- 
halfpenny  dime '  for  any  of  that  plenteous- 
ness  for  himself." — B.  nelly  Vicar  of  Mun- 
caster,  in  Times^  Aug.  31.] 

DAMAN,  n.p.  Damdn,  one  of  the 
old  settlements  of  the  Portuguese 
which  they  still  retain,  on  the  coast  of 
Guzerat,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Bombay  ;  written  by  them  Damao. 

1564. — ".  .  .  the  pilots  said:  'We  are 
here  between  Diu  and  Daman ;  if  the  ship 
sinks  here,  not  a  soul  will  escape ;  we  must 
make  sail  for  the  shore." — Sidi  *Ali,  80. 

[1607-8.— "Then  that  bv  no  means  or 
ships  or  men  can  goe  saffelie  to  Suratt,  or 
theare  expect  any  quiett  trade  for  the 
many  dangers  likelie  to  happen  vnto  them 
by  the  Portugals  Cheef  Comanders  of  Diu 
and  Demon  and  places  there  aboute.  .  .  ." 
—Birdtcood,  Fird  Letter  Book,  247.] 

1623. — "11  ca^itano  .  .  .  sperava  che 
potessimo  esser  vicini  alia  cittk  di  Daman  ; 
faqual  esta  dentro  il  golfo  di  Cambaia  a  man 
destra.  .  .  ."—P.  ddla  Voile,  ii.  499  [Hak. 
Hoc,  i.  15]. 

DAMAKI,  s.  Applied  to  a  kind  of 
squall.     (See  ELEPHANTA.) 

DAMMEB,  s.  This  word  is  applied 
;  to  various  resins  in  different  parts  of 
India,  chiefly  as  substitutes  for  pitch. 
The  word  appears  to  Ixi  Malayo- 
Javanese  damar,  used  generically  for 
resins,  a  class  of  substances  the  origin 
of  which  is  prolmbly  often  uncertain. 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  the  Malay  damar 
means  rosin  and  a  torch  made  of  rosin, 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  regular  cylin- 
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drical  case^  made  of  bamboo  or  other 
suitable  material,  filled  to  the  top  with 
rosin  and  ignited.]  To  one  of  the 
(iamTiMf-proaucing  trees  in  the  Archi- 
pelago the  name  Damvmara  alboj 
Rumph.  (N.   O.   Contferae),  has  been 

fiven, .and  this  fiinushes  the  'East 
ndia  Dammer'  of  English  varnish- 
makers.  In  Bnrma  the  dammer  used 
is  derived  from  at  least  three  different 
genera  of  the  N.  O.  DipUrocarpeae ;  in 
Bengal  it  is  derived  from  the  idl  tree 
(see  BAUL-WOOD)  {Shorea  rohuda)  and 
other  Shareae,  as  well  as  by  importa- 
tion from  transmarine  sources,  in  S. 
India  "white  dammer"  ^^  Dammer 
Pitch,"  or  Piney  resin,  is  the  produce 
of  Vateria  indieOj  and  "  black  dammar  " 
of  Ckinarium  drictum;  in  Cutch  the 
dammer  used  is  stated  by  Lieut.  Ijeech 
{Bombay  Selections,  No.  xv.  p.  215-816) 
to  be  made  from  chandrUz  (or  chandrae 
=  copal)  boiled  with  an  equal  nuantity 
of  oil.  This  is  prol>abljr  Fryers  *  rosin 
taken  out  of  the  sea '  (tn/m).  [On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Pringle  (Diary,  cfcc, 
Fort  St.  Georgty  1st  ser.  iv.  178)  fiuotes 
Crawfurd  {Malay  Archip.  i.  456) : 
(Dammer)  "exudes  through  the  liark, 
and  is  either  found  adhering  to  the 
trunk  and  branches  in  large  lumps, 
or  in  masses  on  the  ground,  under  tne 
trees.  As  these  often  grow  near  the 
sea-side  or  on  banks  of  rivers,  the 
damar  is  frequently  floated  away  and 
collected  at  different  places  as  drift "  ; 
and  adds :  "  The  dammer  used  for 
caulking  the  mwfula  boats  at  Madra.^ 
when  Fryer  was  there,  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  imported  from  the 
Archipebigo,  and  the  fact  that  the 
resin  was  largely  collected  as  drift 
may  have  been  mentitmed  in  answer 
to  his  enquiries.'']  Some  of  the  Malav 
(iamm^  also  seems,  fnmi  Major  M*Nair^s 
statement,  to  be,  like  copal,  fossil.  [On 
this  Mr.  Skeat  says :  "It  is  true  that 
it  is  sometimes  dug  up  out  of  the 
ground,  possibly  because  it  mav  form 
on  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  or  necause 
a  great  mass  of  it  will  fall  and  ]>artially 
bury  itself  in  the  ground  by  its  own 
weighty  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
l>eing  found  actually  fassilised,  and 
I  should  (luestion  the  fact  seriously.n 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  India 
[and  by  the  Malays,  see  above]  for  *a 
torch,'  because  torches  are  formed  of 
rags  dipped  in  it  This  is  perhaps 
the  use  which  accounts  for  Haex's 
explanation  below. 


1584.  —  "  Demnar  (for  dMnmar)  from 
Siaooa  and  Blintoii"  {t,e.  Siak  and  BiUiton). 
—Barrei,  in  Sakl,  ii.  48. 

1681.  —  In  Ha€x*i  Malay  Voeabulmry  : 
"Damar,  Lumen qaod  aooenditur.'* 

1673. —  **  The  Boat  is  not  strengthened 
with  Knee-Timbeni  as  ours  are,  the  bended 
Planks  are  sowed  together  with  Rope-yarn 
of  the  Cocoe,  and  calked  with  Danunar  (a 
sort  of  Roan  token  out  of  the  sea)." — Fryer. 
37. 

„  "The  long  continued  Current  from 
the  Inland  Parts  (at  Surat)  through  the  rast 
Wildernesses  of  huge  Woods  and  Foreetit, 
wafts  great  Rafts  of  Timber  for  Shipping 
and  Building:  and  Damar  for  Pitch,  the 
finest  sented  Bitumen  (if  it  be  not  a  gum  or 
Rosin)  I  ever  met  with.  — llnd,  121. 

1727.— "Damar,  a  gum  that  is  used  for 
making  Pitch  and  Tar  for  the  use  of  Ship- 
ping."—.<  .  //amiVftm,  ii.  73 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  72]. 

c.  1755.  **A  Demar-Boy  (Torch-boy)."— 
/ivj,  50. 

1878.  —  "This  dammar,  which  is  the 
general  Malayan  name  for  rosin,  is  dug  out 
of  the  forests  by  the  Malavs,  and  seems  to 
be  the  fossilised  juices  of  former  growth  of 
jungle."— i/fAair,  PmiJt,  Ac.,  188. 

1885.— "The  other  great  industry  of  tha 
place  (in  Sumatra)  is  H^twtn^r  collectin|r. 
This  substance,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  notches  made  in  various 
species  of  coniferous  and  dipterocarpous  trees 
.  .  .  out  of  whose  stem  .  .  .  the  native  outs 
large  notches  up  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  tree  is  then  left  for 
3  or  4  months  when,  if  it  be  a  very  healthy 
one,  sufficient  H^twni^r  will  have  exuded  to 
make  it  worth  while  collecting ;  the  yield 
may  then  be  as  much  as  94  Amsterdam 
pounds."- if.  O.  ForheSf  A  Natvraiittf 
WandertHyfy  p.  135. 

DANA,  s.  H.  ddna,  literally  *  p«in,' 
and  therefore  the  exact  translation  of 
gram  in  its  original  sense  (q.v.).  It 
is  often  used  in  Sengal  as  synonymous 
with  gram,  thus  :  "  Give  the  horse  his 
diina.  We  find  it  also  in  this  specific 
way  by  an  old  traveller  : 

1616.—''  A  kind  of  graine  called  Donna* 
somewhat  like  our  Pease,  which  thov  boyle, 
and  when  it  is  cold  give  them  mingled  with 
course  Sugar,  and  twiso  or  thrise  in  the 
Weeke,  Butter  to  secure  their  Bodies."— 
Terry f  in  PiirchcUf  ii.  1471. 

DANCINO-OIEL,  s.  This,  or 
among  the  older  Anglo-Indians,  Dofnc- 
ing-frenchj  was  the  rej)resentative  of 
the  (Portugue.se  Bailadeira)  Ba3rad^re> 
or  Nantch-^rl  (q.v.),  also  Gimdiimett. 
In  S.  India  dancing-girls  are  aU 
Hindus,  [and  known  as  DevaddH  or 
Bhogam-adsi ;]  in  N.  India  they  are 
both  Hindu,  called  RamjarU  (see 
BUM-JOHNNY),  and  Mussulman^  eaSW 
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Kanchani  (see  CUNCHXTNEE).  In 
Dutch  the  phrase  takes  a  very  plain- 
spoken  form,  see  quotation  from 
Valentijn  ;  [others  are  equally  explicit. 
e.g.  Sir  T.  Roe  (Hak.  Soc  i.  145)  and 
P.  della  Valle,  iL  282.] 

1606. — See  descriptioii  by  OouveOf  f.  39. 

1678.  —  "After  supper  they  treated  us 
with  the  DancinAT  Wenches,  and  good  soops 
of  Brandy  and  Delf  Beer,  till  it  was  late 
enough." — Fryer  j  152. 

1701.  — "The  Governor  conducted  the 
Nabob  into  the  Consultation  Room  .  .  . 
after  dinner  they  were  diverted  with  the 
Banoing  Wenches."— In  Wheeler,  i.  377. 

1726.— "Wat  de  dans-Hoeren  (anders 
Dewatatchi  (DcTa-dftsI)  .  .  .  genaamd,  en 
an  de  Goden  hunner  Paf  oden  als  getrouwd) 
belangd.  "—Fo/gn/i/n,  ckor,  64. 

1763-78. — "  Mandelslow  tells  a  story  of  a 
Nabob  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  set  of 
•dancing  girls  .  .  .  because  they  did  not 
«oome  to  his  palace  on  the  first  summons." — 
Ortne,  i.  28  (ed.  1803). 

1739.—".  .  .  dancing  girls  who  display 
ftTrtftring  agility  and  grace  in  all  tneir 
motions." — Muwro^  Narrative^  73. 

c.  1812. — "I  often  sat  by  the  open  win- 
dow, and  there,  night  after  night,  I  used  to 
hear  the  songs  of  the  unhappy  dancing  girls, 
accompanied  by  the  sweet  yet  melancholy 
music  of  the  cithdra," — Mrs.  Sherwood  8 
Autohiog,  423. 

[1813.  —  Forbes  gives  an  account  of  the 
two  Classen  of  Hft^wHng  girls,  those  who 
sing  and  dance  in  private  houses,  and  those 
attached  to  temples. — Or.  Mem,  2nd  ed. 
i.  61.] 

1815. —  "  Dancing  girls  were  once 
numerous  in  Persia ;  and  the  first  poets  of 
that  country  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of 
their  persons  and  the  melody  of  their 
voices.  — McUcclmy  H.  of  Perna^  ii.  687. 

1888.— "The  Maharajah  sent  us  in  the 
evening  a  new  set  of  «l*TiHtig  girls,  as  they 
were  called,  though  they  turned  out  to  b« 
twelve  of  the  ugliest  old  women  I  ever  saw." 
— (hibomtf  Court  and  Camp  of  Runjett  Singh, 
164. 

1843.  —  "  We  decorated  the  Temples  of 
the  false  gods.  We  provided  the  HVnHTig 
girls.  We  gilded  and  painted  the  images 
to  which  our  ignorant  subjects  bowed  down." 
— MaoaiUay's  Speech  on  the  SomnaiUh  Pro- 
,clamation. 

DAKDY,  8. 

(a).  A  boatman.  The  term  is 
peculiar  to.  the  Qangetic  rivers.  H.  and 
Beng.  ddndi^  from  ddnd  or  dand^  *a 
staff,  an  oar.' 

1686. — "  Our  Dandees  (or  boatmen)  boyled 
their  rice,  and  we  supped  here." — Ueaget, 
Diary y  Jan.  6  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  176]. 


1763. — "The  oppressions  of  vour  ofiicera 
were  carried  to  such  a  length  that  thev  put 
a  stop  to  all  business,  and  plunderea  and 
seized  the  Dandies  and  Mangies'  [see 
MANJEE]  vessel."— fT.  Hagtings  to  the 
Nawab,  in  Long,  347. 

1809. — "Two  naked  dandys  paddling  at 
the  head  of  the  vessel." — Ld.  Vaiejitia,  i.  67. 

1824. — "I  am  indeed  of  ten*  surprised  to 
observe  the  difference  between  my  dandees 
(who  are  nearly  the  colour  of  a  black  tea- 
pot) and  the  generality  of  the  peasants 
whom  we  meet." — Bp.  Hdter,  i.  149  (ed. 
1844). 


(b).  A  kind  of  ascetic  who  carries 


a  staff.    Same  etymology.    See  Solvytui, 
who  gives  a  plate  of  such  an  one. 

[1828. — " .  .  .  the  Dandi  is  distinguished 
by  carrying  a  smaU  Dand^  or  wand,  with 
several  processes  or  projections  from  it,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  in 
which  the  Brahmanical  cord  is  supposed  to 
be  enshrined,  attached  to  it." — U.M.  Wiluym, 
Sketch  of  the  Relwumt  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  ed. 
1861,  i.  193.] 


(c).  H.  same  spelling,  and  same 


etymology.  A  kind  of  vehicle  used  in 
the  Himalaya,  consisting  of  a  strong 
cloth  slung  like  a  hammock  to  a  bam- 
boo staff,  and  carried  by  two  (or  more) 
men.  The  traveller  can  either  sit  side- 
ways, or  lie  on  his  back.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  the  Malabar  mtmcheel 
(q.v.X  [and  P.  della  Valle  describes  a 
smiilar  vehicle  which  he  says  the 
Portuguese  call  Rete  (Hak.  Soc.  i. 
183)]. 

[1876.— "The  nearest  approach  to  travel- 
ling in  a  dandi  I  can  think  of,  is  sitting  in  a 
hf£-reefed  top-sail  in  a  storm,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  yard." — 
Wilson,  Abode  of  Snow,  103.] 

1876. — "In  the  lower  hills  when  she  did 
not  walk  she  travelled  in  a  dandy."— 
Kinlochj  Large  Game  Shooting  in  Thihei,  2nd 
S.,  p.  vii. 

DANGUB,  n.p.  H.  Dhdngar,  the 
name  by  which  members  of  various 
tribes  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  Oraona,  are  generally 
known  when  they  go  out  to  distant 

Erovinces  to  seek  employment  as 
ibourers  ("coolies").  A  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  emigrate  to  the 
tea-plantations  of  E.  India,  and  also 
to  Mauritius  and  other  colonies,  belong 
to  the  Oraon  tribe.  The  etymology  of 
the  term  Dhdngar  is  doubtful.  The  late 
Gen.  Daltbn  says :  "  It  is  a  word  that 
from  its  apparent  derivation  {ddna  or 
dhdng,  *a  hill*)  may  mean  any  hill- 


DARCHEENEE.  2f 

nun;  but  ajncinnt  several  Irilies  of 
Uie  Soutliem  tniiut&rv  MaliAla,  the 
temu  Dlidn^r  and  Dliingarin  mean 
Uw  vouth  of  the  two  acxea,  both  in 
hj^iland  and  lowland  villagto,  and  it 
cannot  be  considered  the  national  de- 
aunation  of  anv  particular  tribe" 
(Dtteriptive  Etluti>loffU  "/  A-fn/al,  S45) 
[4nd  see  Biiley,  Tribt»  and  Caiiet,  i. 
319]. 

P.    il<Ir-fh-mJ, 


\Chiiia-8tick,'  i.e 

1C03.  —  ".  .  .  Tha  people  ot  Onuni, 
faaouiM  Uiii  buk  wu  brought  far  aale  then 
l>7  thOM  who  hul  come  fn>m  Chiiu,  called 


«(  China,'  and  ao  tbey  mid  it  in  Alei- 
Mtdria.  .  ,  ."—(Jarria,  f.  .'>9-ao. 

ieS:i.  —  "A»  tor  cinnnmon  which  you 
wrota  wu  ciJIed  b;  the  Anba  dartMnl, 
laMUToyou  that  the  rfar-zim,  on  the  Anihn 

3',  or  daz-dilni  as  the  Pornani'  and  Turks 
I  it,  ii  nothing  but  our  ordinary  oinf'/o." 
—P.  ddla  ValU,  ii.  '208  7. 

DABJEELIHO,        DABJiUNI}, 

n.p.  A  faniuiiB  mnitarium  in  the 
Eastern  Himalaya,  the  cession  of  which 
was  purchased  from  the  Kaja  of  Sik- 
kim  in  1836  ;  a  tract  largelv  added  to 
by  annexation  in  1849,  followiiis  on 
4UI  outrage  committed  1iy  the  StKkim 
Ifiuister  in  imprisoning  Dr.  (after- 
waida  Sir)  Jusejih  HiHiker  and  tlie 
late  Dr.  A.  Oanijibell,  Superintendent 
of  Darjeeling,  The  sanitarium  stands 
at  6S00  to  7500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  popnlar  Tilictan  wjiellins  of  the 
name  is,  according  to  Jaeahcke,  rDor- 

S'  -glin,  'Land  of  the  Dorje,'  i.e.  'of 
■  Adamant  or  thunderljoll,'  the 
ritual  sceptre  of  the  LnmB.s.  But  'ac- 
cording to  several  titles  of  Ixioks  in 
the  Petersburg  Hat  ot  MSS.  it  ought 
properlv  to  be  spelt  Uar-rgyat-gUn* 
{TO).  £nff.  IMd.  p.  287). 

DASdOA,  a.  P.  and  H.  d,frogh<l. 
This  word  seems  to  lie  original Iv 
Mongol  (see  KaimUvpk^n  Hid.  No. 
1672).  In  any  case  it  is  one  of  those 
terms  brought  hy  the  Mongol  hosts 
from  the  far  Ea.'it.  In  their  noinencla- 
tnre  it  was  ajiplied  to  a  Governor  ot 
A  province  or  city,  and  in  this  sense 
it  continued  to  be  used  under  Timur 
.and  bLi  immediate  successors.  But  it 
ia  the  tendency  of  official  titles,  as  of 
'denominations  ot  coin,  to  descend  in 
value ;  and  that  of  ddroghd  lias  in 
later  days  been  bestowed  on  a  variety 


7  DAIIUUA. 

of  humbler  persona.  Wilson  defineH 
the  word  thus:  "The  chief  native 
officer  in  various  departments  under 
the  native  government,  a  superin- 
tendent, a  mana^r :  but  in  later 
times  he  is  especinlly  the  bead  ot  a 
police,  customs,  or  excise  station." 
Under  the  British  Police  system,  from 
1793  to  1868-63,  the  liarogha  was  n 
local  Chief  of  Police,  or  Head  Con- 
stable, [and  this  is  still  the  popular 
title  in  the  N.W.P.  tor  the  officer  in 
charge  ot  a  Police  Station.]  The  word 
occuni  in  the  sense  uf  a  Governor  in 
a  Mongol  inscription,  of  the  year  1314, 
found  in  the  Chinese  Province  of 
Sliensi,  which  is  given  by  Pauthier  in 
bis  MaTf,  Pol.,  p.  773.  The  Mongol 
Governor  ai  Moscow,  during  a  part  of 
the  Tartar  domination  in  Russia,  is 
called  in  the  old  Russian  Chronicles 
DoToga  (see  Hammer,  HoMen  Horde, 
384).  And  according  to  the  same 
writer  the  word  ajipears  in  a  Byuin- 
tine  writer  (unnamed)  as  Aifnrfu  (ibtd. 
238-9).  The  Byzantine  form  and  the 
passBgea  below  of  1404  and  1665  seem 
to  imply  some  former  variation  in 
pronunciatioiL  But  Clavijo  has  also 
derrogs  in  S  diL 

(.'.  1220.— "Tiili  Khan  named  as  Darngfaa 
at  Merv  one  called  Bamuu,  and  hinuelf 
nurched  upon  NiHha|iur."'— ^frii/^dzi,  by 
Deimaijinu.  13A. 

1404.— "And  in  thin  citf  (TnunH)  there 
wan  a  kinimian  of  the  Emverur  a»  Mngiii- 
t^te  thereof,  whom  they  call  Dwrsga,  and 
he  treated  the  WLid  AmtaKiadora  with  much 
real«ct." — Clavijii,  %  liiiii.  (Vmiii.  Mori- 
ham,  90. 
_  1441.  —  ".   .  ^  T   reached   the   city   of 

idi 
then  abucnt.  ...      ..  __ _  ,  ...  _ 

intheXVikC'Kt.,  p,  5. 

c.  1S90.  —  "The  ofhcen  and  si-rvnntK 
atlnched  to  the  Im[ierial  Ktalitev.  L  The 
AU^i.  ...  a.  The  Dftrogball.  There  i" 
one  BptinintiKl  fur  onch  *tabls.  .  .  ,"~A\k,, 
tr.  lUorhautnn,  i.  137. 

162).-" The  lOthof  OuUilier,  the  daro^ 
or  (lovemor  of  iBpahnn.  Hir  Abdulnonm, 
the  King"«  »on-in-liiw,  whii,  as  was  nfter- 
wordii  nean  in  that  chnrte  of  his,  wm  a 
downright  madman.  .  .  .  —P.  i'lla  Viillr, 
ii.  160. 

1665.- "There  ntnndii  .i  Dsrega,  upon 
each  side  of  the  Rixer,  who  will  not  fuller 
any  person  to  pa™  without  \e&ve."—Tairr- 
riiw,  E.T.,  ii.  S2  ;  [ed.  Ba//,  i.  117]. 

1673.— "The  Dnwer,  or  Mayor  of  the 
CHly,  or  Ca^itwn  of  the  Watch,  or  the 
Itounda  ;  It  ia  hia  duty  tc  preside  with  the 
Main  Qnant  a-nishta  before  tho  Falace- 
gataa."- /Vjer,  3M. 


DATCHIN. 
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1673.— ''The  Dromr  beins  Master  of  his 
Science,  persists ;  what  comfort  can  I  reap 
from  your  Disturbance  ? " — Fryer,  889. 

1682.— "I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hill 
at  Rajemaul  advising  ye  Droga  of  ye  Mint 
would  not  obey  a  Copy,  but  required  at 
least  a  sight  of  ve  Originall." — Hedges, 
Diary,  Dec.  14 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  1  57]. 

c.  1781. — '*  About  this  time,  however,  one 
day  being  very  angry,  the  Darogfaa,  or 
master  of  the  mint,  presented  himself,  and 
asked  the  Nawaub  what  device  he  would 
have  struck  on  his  new  copper  coinage. 
Hydur,  in  a  violent  passion,  told  him  to 
stamp  an  obscene  figure  on  it." — Hydur 
Naii,  tr.  by  Mile»,  488. 

1812.— ''Each  division  is  guarded  by  a 
Barogluu  with  an  establishment  of  armed 
mf^ur— Fifth  Report,  44. 

DATCHIN,  8.  This  word  is  used 
in  old  books  of  Travel  and  Trade  for 
a  steelyard  employed  in  China  and  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  given  by  Leyden 
as  a  Malay  word  for  *  balance,'  in  his 
Comp.  Vocab.  ofBarma^  Malay  and  Thai^ 
Serampore,  1810.  It  is  also  given  by 
Orawf iird  as  dachiny  a  Malay  word  from 
the  Javanese.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Peking  dialect  ch*eng  is 
*  to  weigh,*  and  also  *  steelyard  'y  that  in 
Amoy  a  small  steelyard  is  called  ckHn; 
and  that  in  Canton  dialect  the  steel- 
yard is  called  VokchHng,  Some  of  the 
Dictionaries  also  give  ta  'chSng,  *  large 
steelyard.'  Datchtn  or  dotchin  may 
therefore  nossibly  be  a  Chinese  term  ; 
but  consiaering  how  seldom  traders* 
words  are  really  Chinese,  and  how 
easily  the  Chinese  monosyllables  lend 
themselves  to  plausible  combinations, 
it  remains  prooable  that  the  Canton 
word  was  adopted  from  foreigners.  It 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  it 
might  have  been  adopted  from  AcMn 
(d'Achin) ;  see  the  first  quotation. 
[The  N.E,D.,  following  Prof.  Giles, 
gives  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Cantonese 
name  toh-chHng  (in  Court  dialect  to- 
ch^Sng)  from  toh  *  to  measure,*  chHng,  *  to 
weigh.*  Mr.  Skeat  notes :  "  The 
standard  Malay  is  dachivg,  the  Java- 
nese dackin  (V.  Klinkert,  s.v.).  He 
gives  the  wora  as  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  the  proljability  is  that  the  English 
word  is  from  the  Malay,  which  in  its 
turn  was  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 
The  final  suggestion,  d^Achin^  seems 
out  of  the  (question.!  Favre's  Malay 
Diet,  gives  (m  French)  '^daxing  (Ch. 
pa-tchen),  steelyard,  Ijalance,**  also  "  her- 
dazing,  to  weigh,"  and  Javan.  "  dazin, 
a    weight    of     100    katis.**     Gericke's 


Javan.  Diet,  also  gives  ^'datsin-Picol,*' 
with  a  reference  to  Chinese.  [With 
reference  to  Crawfurd*s  statement 
quoted  above,  Mr.  Pringle  {Diary,  Ft. 
St.  George,  1st  ser.  iv.  179)  notes  that 
Crawfurd  had  elsewhere  adopted  the 
view  that  the  yard  and  the  designation 
of  it  originated  in  China  and  passed 
from  thence  to  the  Archipelago  (Malay 
Archip.  i.  275).  On  the  wnole,  the 
Chinese  origin  seems  most  probable.] 

1554.— At  Malacca.  '*The  boar  of  the 
great  Daohem  contains  200  cates,  each  cats 
weighing  two  arrateU,  4  ounces,  5  eighths, 
15  grains,  8  tenths.  .  .  .  The  Baar  of  the 
little  Dachem  contains  200  cates  ;  each  cate 
weighing  two  arratels.'* — A.  Nunes,  39. 

[1684-5.—".  .  .  he  replyed  That  he  was 
now  Content  yt  ye  Honbie  Company  should 
solely  enjoy  ye  Customes  of  ye  Place  on 
conmtion  yt  ye  People  of  ye  Place  be  free 
from  all  dutys  k  Customes  and  ^  ye  Profitt 
of  ye  Dntohin  be  his.  .  .  ." — Pringle,  Diary, 
Ft.  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  iv.  12.] 

1696.—"  For  their  Dotohin  and  Ballance 
they  use  that  of  Japan." — Bowyea/r'a  Journal 
at  Cockin-China,  in  Dalrymple,  0.  R.  i.  88. 

1711. — "  Never  weigh  your  Silver  by  their 
Dotohini,  for  they  ^ve  usually  two  Pair» 
one  to  receive,  the  other  to  pay  by." — 
Lockyer,  118. 

„  "In  the  Dotehin,  an  expert 
Weigher  will  cheat  two  or  three  per  cent. 
b^r  placing  or  shaking  the  Weight,  and 
minding  uie  Motion  of  the  Pole  only."— 
Jfnd.  116. 

,,  "...  every  one  has  a  Ckopchin  and 
Dotcldn  to  cut  and  weigh  silyer." — fbid.  141. 

1748. — "These  scales  are  made  after  tho- 
manner  of  the  Roman  balance,  or  our 
English  Htilliards,  called  bv  the  Chinese 
Lita-ng,  and  b^  us  Dot-chin.'  — A  Voyage  U> 
the  E.  Indie*  %n  1747  and  1748,  &c.,  Liondon, 
1762,  p.  324.  The  same  book  has,  in  a  short 
vocabulary,  at  p.  265,  "English  scales  or 
dodgeona  .  .  .  Chinese  Litang." 


DATUBA,  8.  This  Latin-like 
name  is  really  Skt  dhatturay  and  so  has 
passed  into  the  derived  vernaculars. 
The  widely-spread  Datura  Stranumium-^ 
or  Thorn-apple,  is  well  known  over 
Europe,  but  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
digenous to  India ;  though  it  appears, 
to  be  wild  in  the  Himalaya  Irom 
Kashmir  to  Sikkim.  The  Indian 
species,  from  which  our  generic  name 
has  l)een  borrowed,  is  Datura  attxi, 
Nees  (see  Hanbury  and  FUkkiaerj  415)^ 
(D.  fagtuosa^  L.).  Garcia  ae  Orta 
mentions  the  common  use  of  this  by- 
thieves  in  India.  Its  effect  on  the- 
victim    was    to    produce    temporary 


alietution  uf  mind,  &nd 
laughter,  pcrinittine  the  thief 
nnoppooed.  He  deKrilw*  hi: 
practice  in  denling  with  sttch 
which  he  had  nlwRys  found  suci 
Datura  wot  alwi  often  giv«u 
practical  joke,  whence  the  Port 
i-Hlled  it  BuTludora  ('Joker " 
Orta  strongly  disaimroven  oi 
pranks.  The  (-riniinal  \\m  of 
l>v  H  ulftss  of  Thiigs  is  rife  in  01 
time.  One  of  the  present  writi 
judicially  convicted  many.  1 
ictiiniing  with  fortunes  fnii 
colonies  often  1iei.-uniu  the  vict 
such  <.-rime.<!.  [See  details  in  ' 
hid.  Mtd.  Jiirifpr,  179  Jwg^.] 

16S3.-".l/<iiWwrni>r.  A  bl&ck 
of  Uie  bouH!  hw  been  giving  datur 
miMrow  :  Hhc  htiile  the  keyx,  and  th 
that  my  Tniftrenii  hiut  im  ber  nsvk 
har  jewel  ha,  and  ha*  mode  off  with 
Dian.  It  wiiuld  bo  n  kindnesn  ti>  t 
her  holp."-  l/arciu,  Calli-qiiiia,  f.  83. 

1678.— "They  cnll  thi«  plant 
Malaliar  tnnfciiu  unmnfti  rami""""'' 
.  .  .  in  ('onarescOai^TO.  .  .  ."— .t'wri',  Bi. 

c.  1A80.— "  N'a-^itur  et  .  .  .  Datura  In- 
d<iniii>.  r[iuiniui  ui  mtniiiiiliui'  lAtnioes 
bellaria  pnraiit.  41UIU  In  citrnvaiiw  roorca- 
torilnu  eihiltnte.'  lanriimgiio  wmmum,  jmi- 
fiindumqiii:  inilufcntex  aunitn  j^niauutque 
wimiiiuiit  ot  Hl«litit."-- /'nwii'i-  Alpium,  '■  " 
Pt.  I.  190-1.  1 

lS98.-"Thoy  nanio  [h«Tel  ]iku*i-8  an  , 
henrbe  calleil  Oentroa,  whidi  hvaruth  a  • 
aeede,  whurcof  bniixinK  out-  the  naii,  the;  I  1' 
l;u1^  ur  other  •ewKill,  nnd  girc  '  , 


Itchan    and    thoir    punlu    with 


-"And  maay  of  thsni  (the  Hoon) 
I  libertT  ot  mUins  Dntia  and  Watar 
■  to  drink  .  .  .  whicb  will  intoiieate 
o  Uadnaaa." — Onwgtm,  'JS&. 
-"The  datura  that  emwi  in  eranr 
India."— iri»,',iHiMH,  )-.  M.  ii.  135. 
-"DfttfliK.  Thiaplant, 
t  Indiet,  and  '  "— 
entury  aBO  bad 


Indiet,  and  of   Abyninia,   mora 

.tury  aso  bad  aproul  h  a  natunl- 

tbrough  OTery  country  in  Europ* 

owedeo,     Lapland,     and     Norway, 

the  aid  uf  gipay  <^uackii,  who  uaad 

-)  ..   —  •i.«pB»modn»,   or  for  mora 

..      I.    ".jy,^  inlleoff. 

B  KtatemeDla 
from  Hnnlnrf  and  F/iici-iyrr  in  th* 
IK  of  thin  article  dimgreo  with  thii 
ith  a*  to  the  angiD  of  the  Kuronaan 
■  □d  tha  identity  uf  tho  Indian  plant, 
libtfl  about  the  birthplace  of  thp 
■peciea  ot  the  Banun  remain  in  tact 
mined.    [See  tho  diaciiMiun  in  lloK, 

'i.i.iii.aivy,.] 

DATURA,  YELLOW,  nnd 
TELLOW  THISTLE.  Th«>ae  are 
Buiuliay  iiaiiieH  for  the  Argemana 
mexirana,  Jiro  dtl  iiifrrno  (if  Spaniards, 
iiitniduced  accidentiilly  from  America, 
and  now  an  nl>undiiiit  and  iiestilent 


DAWK,  8.   H.  and  ^r.lh^.  -W*,  *  Post,' 


leir  hiuWnd 


OS  though  hot  wtro  hnlf  out  i.f  hi-  wits."— 
J.;„^-.l^,uW;  |Hnk.  Soc.  i.  209V 

ieON-10.-"Mai>>     ain«     de    mesme    lea 


qui  ogt  d'vne  MtniriBo  v 

Soroa,    eHpeft    ilo    ftramoHiam,    e»t    vni 

Iilnnta  grande  ot  haute  qui  piirte  den  flenn 
ilanches  en  t'limimne,  cumma  le  ViMimpr/.o. 
nini«  plUK  gmn-ler—Mnf/H'l,  Vvmn'i,  312. 

[1610.- '<  In  other  mrtfl  ut  tho  Indioii  it  | 
it  islled  Dntn*."— I'fl^t'tl  dt  Laml,  Hak. 
e<e.  ii.  111. 

[1621.-"<Jarcia.  nb  Horto  .  .  .  mnkeK  ! 
mentioa  of  nn  hearli  called  Datora,  which,  ' 
if  it  be  euton,  tor  'H  hours  followingj  taken 
nway  all  mnMi  "f  griof,  make*  thom  inclino 
to  laughter  nnd  mirth,"— /Im-Jp'm,  A»-iinu%iivf 
jV-/.7Pt.  %  Hee.  S  Mem.  I.  Kuln.  S.] 

1S7S. — "  Dutr7,  the  deadlioet  Hirt  oT 
SJaritm  ISJiniKBi]  or  Si3hliAndt"—Frsrr, 


iir  letter-post,  as  well  as  any  arnui^- 
men  for  travelling,  or  tor  trniiKinittiug 
artiulea  hy  such  relnyFi.  The  institu- 
tion was  no  douht  iniitat«!d  from  the 
Imrld,  or  post,  twtalilislied  throuuhonl 
the  empire  of  the  Calipks  by  Mo^wia. 
Th«^  hnrfd  is  itself  t'onnected  with  the 
Lilt  in  vertdua,  and  veritliuf. 


1310. 


"It 


iltAU  (Ald-uddin) 
■  m  an  expedition  to  OAtabli^h  po!itii 
road,  wherorer  puatx  could  lie  mnin 
.  .  .  At  every  halt  nr  riuarter  ht»  1 
were  po*ted  .  .  ,  the  sacuKng  of  & 

'^.         -.        .. 


nefit.'' 


-;f.Vnu«:n 


KlUol,    : 


c.  1340.— '"Hie  toot-(wiit  (in  India)  ia  thus 
nmmged:  every  mile  i>  divided  into  three 
diiuil  interval*  which  nra  called  Dlwah, 
Hhich  i*  a*  much  aa  to  any  '  tho  third  part 
of  a  mile'  (the  mila  itself  being  called  in 
India  A'bn'A).  At  every  third  of  a  mOo 
there  ia  a  village  well  inhabited,  outn^  <A 
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[1668.— **  No  ChrUtian  shall  call  an  infidel 
Ilaya  at  the  time  of  her  labour." — Arrkie, 
Pmri,  Orient,  ttao,  iv.  p.  25.] 

1578. — '*The  whole  plant  ia  commonlv 
known  and  used  by  the  Dajas,  or  as  we  call 
thai  eomadre*"  (*' gossips,"  midwiyes). — 
AtmtOy  Traetado,  282. 

1618. — "  The  medicines  of  the  Malays  .  .  . 
ordinarily  are  roots  of  plants  .  .  .  hums  and 
elawa  and  stones,  which  are  used  by  their 
loeches,  and  for  the  most  part  by  Daraa, 
whicb  are  women  physicians,  excellent  her- 
baliflts,  apprentices  of  the  schooU  of  Jaya 
Major."— (fWfnAo  de  Krfdia,  f.  37. 

1782. — In  a  Table  of  monthly  Wages  at 
Calcutta,  we  have :— 

"Dy  (Wet-nurse)  10  Rs." 

India  Uazftte,  Oct.  12. 

1806.—*'  If  the  bearer  hath  not  strength 
what  can  the  Daee  (midwife)  do  ? "-  Guzerati 
Proverb,  in  Drvmmond't  lUudrtUion*^  1803. 

1810.— "The  Dh^e  i«  more  gencnilly  an 
attendant  upon  native  ludieM."—  W'ifltamwny 
V,M.  i.  341. 

1888. — '*.  .  .  the  'dyah'or  wet-nurse  is 
looked  on  aa  a  second  mother,  and  usually 
provided  for  for  life." — IF///*,  Modem 
Fertia,  326. 

[1887.— "I   wiis  much  interested  in  the 
jniaii  ('midwives')  clasM." — IauJ^  Duffnin, 
Viceregal  Lif*  in  India,  337.] 

DEANEB,  s.  This  in  not  Anglo- 
Indian,  but  it  is  a  <'iiriuus  word  of 
Engludi  Thieves'  cant,  signifying  *a 
shilling.'  It  seems  doiibtnil  whether 
it  comes  from  tlie  I  Lilian  djanaro  or 
the  Arabic  din&r  (ji-v.)  ;  Ixjth  eventii- 
allv  derived  from  the  Latin  dtiiarxM. 

DEBAL,  n.]).     See  DIUL-SIND. 

DECCAN,  n.p.  and  adj.  Hind. 
Dakhin,  Dakkhin^  Dakhan,,  Dakkhan; 
dakkhina^  the  Prakr.  form  of  Skt. 
dakshtna,  *the  South';  originally  *on 
the  right  hand  '• ;  comi^ire  aexter,  de^ios. 
The  Southern  part  of  India,  the 
Peninsula,  and  e8T)ecially  the  Table- 
land between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts.  It  has  been  often  applied 
also,  politically,  to  specific  States  in 
that  part  of  India,  e.g.  by  the  Portu- 

fuese  in  the  16th  century  to  the 
lahommedan  Kingdom  of  Bijapur, 
and  in  more  recent  times  by  ourselves 
to  the  State  of  Hyderalwid.  In  Western 
India  the  Deccan  stands  op]K)sed  to 
tlie  Concan  (q.v.X  ».<?.  the  table-land 
of  the  interior  to  the  maritime  plain  ; 
in  Upper  India  the  Deccan  stands 
opposed  to  Hindustan,  i.e.  roundly 
speaking,  the   country  south    of    the 


Nerbudda  to  that  north  of  it.  The 
term  frequently  occurs  in  the  Skt. 
lHX)ks  in  the  fonn  dakihindpatha 
0  Southern  region,'  whence  the  Greek 
form  in  our  first  cpiotationX  and 
ditk$hiMdt}fa  (*  Southern '  —  qual ify ing 
some  word  for 'country').  So,  in  the 
Panchatantra :  "There  is  in  the 
Southern  re^on  {dnkthlndtya  janapcula) 
a  town  called  Mihilaropya." 

c.  A.D.  80-90. — *'But  immediately  after 
Barygoza  the  adjoining  continent  extends 
fn>m  the  North  to  the  South,  wherefore  the 
region  is  called  Daohinabadta  (Aaxt^a- 
jSddi^f),  for  the  South  is  called  in  their 
tongue  Daohanot  (Mxai^ot)."  —  Penplus 
M.E.,  Oeog.  Gr.  Min.  i.  254. 

IGIO.— *'  In  the  said  citv  of  Deoan  there 
reigns  a  Kin«r,  who  is  a  Mahommedan."— 
Varihema^  117.  (Hero  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Bijapur). 

1517. — *'0n  oominff  out  of  this  Kingdom 
of  Guzarat  and  Cam  nay  towards  the  South, 
and  the  inner  parts  of  India,  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Dacani,  which  the  Indians  call  Deoan." — 
Barbosoj  69. 

1552.— "Of  Decani  or  Daqne  as  we  now 
call  it."— Ciutanheda,  ii.  50. 

„  '*  He  (MahmQd  Sh&hJ  was  so 
p()werful  that  he  now  presiunea  to  style 
nimself  King  of  Cnnara,  giving  it  the  name 
of  Deoan.  And  the  name  is  said  to  have 
lieen  given  to  it  from  the  combination  of 
different  nations  contained  in  it,  because 
DecaniJ  in  their  language  si^ifies  'mon- 
grel.'"—/>«  Bamutf  Dec.  II.  liv.  v.  cap.  2. 
(It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  has  led 
astray  here  the  usually  well-informed  De 
Bamw). 

1608.— '*  For  the  Portugal*  ot  Danian  had 
wrought  with  an  ancient  friend  of  theirs  a 
Raga,  who  was  absolute  Jjord  of  a  Prouince 
(betweono  Iktmany  UHzerat,  nnd  Deoan) 
allied  Cruly,  to  be  roadie  with  200  Horse- 
men to  stay  my  jMiMsngo." — Ca///.  M'.  Ilatv- 
kinSj  in  PtirchaSy  i.  209. 

[1612.— "The  Desanins,  a  i)eoplo  border- 
ing on  them  (Portuguese)  have  besieged  six 
of  their  port  towns." — iMinvrrt.  Lrtters.  i. 
258.] 

1616. — **.  .  .  his  son  Sultan  C-oron,  who 
he  designed,  should  command  in  Deccan." — 
Sir  T.  lioe. 

[  ,,  "There  is  a  resolution  taken  that 
Sultan  Caronne  shall  go  to  the  Decan 
Warres."— /6/rf.  Hak.  Soc.  i.  192. 

[1623.— "A  Moor  of  Dacin."— 7'.  della 
Va/fey  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  225.] 

1667.— 
"  But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malal>ar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms." 
Paradise  Lost,  ix.  [1102-3], 

1726. — "Decan  [as  a  division]  includes 
Decan,  Cunkam,  and  Halagatta, ' —  Valen- 
tijn,  v.  1. 
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o.  1750.—".  .  .  alon  le  Nababe  d'Aroate, 
tout  petit  Seigneur  qu'il  ^toit.  oompar^  au 
8ouba  du  I>da]n  dont  il  n^toit  que  le 
Fennier  traiter  (tic)  avec  nous  comme  un 
Souverain  avec  sea  sujets." — Letter  of  M. 
Bussy,  in  Camltridges  War  in  Indian 
p.  zxix. 

1870.— "In  the  Deooan  and  in  Ceylon 
trees  and  bushes  near  springs,  may  often  be 
seen  covered  with  votive  flowers." — Lubbock^ 
Origin  qf  Civilisation^  200.  N.B. — This  is 
a  questionable  statement  as  r^ards  the 
Deocan. 

DECGANT,  adj.,  also  used  as  subst. 
Properly  dakhini,  dakkhini,  dakhni. 
Coming  from  the  Deccan.  A  (Mahom- 
medan)  inhabitant  of  the  Deccan. 
Also  the  very  peculiar  dialect  of 
Hindustani  spoken  by  such  people. 

1516.— "The  Decani  language,  which  is 
the  natural  language  of  uie  county."— 
BarboM^  77. 

1572.—  "... 

Deoanys,  Orias,  que  e  esperan^a 
Tem  de  sua  salva9So  nas  resonantes 
Aguas  do  Gauge.  ..."      — CamSeSf  viL  20. 

1578.— "The  Decanina  (call  the  Betel- 
leaf)  Panr—Acoita,  139. 

c.  1590. — "  Hence  Daldiinis  are  notorious 
in  Hinddst^n  for  stupidity.  ,  .  ." — Author 
quoted  by  Blochmann^  Aln^  i.  443. 

[1813.—".  .  .  and  the  Decaane  •  bean 
{butea  mpn-ha)  are  very  consnicuous." — 
Forhesy  Or.  Mem,  2nd.  ed.  i.  195.J 

1861.— 

^*  Ah,   I  rode  a  Deooanee  charger,  with  a 
saddle-cloth  gold  laced, 
And  a  Persian  sword,  and  a  twelve-foot 
spear,  and  a  pistol  at  my  waist" 
Sir  A.  C.  Lydll,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

DECK,  s.  A  look,  a  peep.  Imp.  of 
Hind,  dekh-nd,  *  to  look.* 

[1830. — "  When  on  a  sudden,  coming  to  a 
check,  Thompson's  mahout  called  out, 
<  Dekh  I  Sahib,  Dekh ! '  *—0r.  Sporting  Mag., 
ed.  1873,  i.  350.] 

Ig54. — ** .  .  .  these  formed  the  whole  as- 
semblage, with  the  occasional  exception  of 
some  officer,  stopping  as  he  passed  by, 
returning  from  his  morning  ride  *just  to 
have  a  dekh  at  the  steamer.'  .  .  ." — W, 
Arnold,  Oal^/Uld,  i.  85. 

DEEN,  s.  Ar.  Hind,  din,  *the 
faith.'  The  cry  of  excited  Mahom- 
medanfl,  Din,  Dm ! 

c.  1580.—".  .  .  crying,  as  is  their  way, 
Dim,  Dhn,  Mafamede,  so  that  they  filled 
earth  and  air  with  terror  and  confusion." — 
Primor  e  Honra,  &c.,  f.  19. 

[c.  1760.— "The  sound  of  dinfif  Mahomed." 
— Ormo,  Military  Trans.  Madras  reprint, 
ii.  339. 


[1764. — "When  our  seapoys  observed  the 
enemy  they  fl»ve  them  a  ding  or  huzza." — 
Carracciolt,  L\fe  of  Olive  i.  57.] 

DELHI,  n.D.  The  famous  capital 
of  the  great  Moghuls,  in  the  latter 
years  of  that  family  ;  and  the  seat 
under  various  names  of  many  preced- 
ing dynasties,  going  back  into  ages  of 
which  we  have  no  distinct  record. 
DilU  is,  according  to  Cunningham,  tlie 
old  Hindu  form  of  the  name  ;  DMl  is 
that  used  by  Mahommedans.  Accord- 
ing to  Panjab  Notes  ajid  Queries  (ii.  117 
seq.),  Dilpat  is  traditionally  the  name 
of  the  Dull  of  Prithvl  Raj.  Dil  is  au 
old  Hindi  word  for  an  eminence  ;  an<l 
this  is  probably  the  etymology  of 
Dilpat  and  Dilli.  The  second  ([uota- 
tion  from  Correa  curiously  illustrates 
the  looseness  of  his  ceogra])hy.  [Tlie 
name  has  become  unpleasantly  familiar 
in  connection  with  tne  so-called  '  Delhi 
boil,*  a  form  of  Oriental  sore,  similar  to 
Biskra  Button,  Aleppo  Evil,  Lahore  or 
Multan  Sore  (see  Delhi  Gazetteer,  15, 
note).] 

1205. — (Muhammad  Ghori  marched)  "to- 
wards DcMi  (may  Qod  preserve  its  pros- 
perity, and  perpetuate  its  splendour  !),  which 
IS  among  the  chief  (mother]  cities  of  Hind.' 
— Hatan  Nixdmi,  in  Elliot,  li.  216. 

c.  1821.  —  "  Hanc  terram  (Tana,  near 
Bombay)  regunt  Sarraceni,  nunc  siibjacentes 
dal  dill.  .  .  .  Audiens  ipse  imporator  del 
Dali  .  .  .  misit  et  ordinavit  ut  ipse  Lo- 
melic  penitus  caperetur.  .  .  ."—Fr.  Odor  if. 
See  Cathay,  kc.,  App.,  pp.  v.  and  x. 

c.  1330.— "Dilli  ...  a  certain  traveller 
relates  that  the  brick-built  walls  of  this  great 
city  are  loftier  than  the  walls  of  Hamath  ; 
it  stands  in  a  plain  on  a  soil  of  mingled 
stones  and  sand.  At  the  distance  of  a  para- 
sang  runs  a  great  river,  not  so  big,  however, 
as  Euphrates. " — Abulfeda,  in  Oildemeister, 
189  seq. 

c.  1334.— "The  wall  that  surrounds  Dihli 
has  no  equal.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Dihli  has 
28  gates  ..."  &c. — Ihn  liaiuta,  iii.  147 
seqq. 

c.  1375.— The  Carta  Catafana  of  the  French 
Library  shows  dtUat  d*  Dilli  and  also  Lo 
Rty  Dilli,  with  this  rubric  below  it:  **  Aii 
eda  un  soldd  gran  e  podaros  moU  ridi. 
Aqued  aofdH  ha  DCC  orifans  e  o  miUia 
homens  d  cavall  sot  lo  sen  imperi.  Ha  encora 
paons  tens  nombre.  ..." 

1459. — Fra  Mauro's  great  map  at  Venice 
shows  Deli  cittade  grand Ixntna,  and  the 
rubrick  Qiusta  cittade  iwbili^ima  ztX  doml- 
nava  tuto  el  pofse  d^l  Deli  ot'er  India  Prima. 

1516. — "This  king  of  Dely  confines  with 
Tatars,  and  has  taken  many  lands  from  the 
King  of  Cambay ;   and  from  the   King  of 
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pMMi,  his  MTfant*  and  oaptaiofl  with  many 
of  hia  people,  took  much,  and  iifterwaroN 
In  time  thev  revolted,  and  net  th«Ruielve« 
Qp  as  kings. ' — BarbotuL,  p.  100. 

1688. — "And  this  kingdom  to  which  the 
Badnr  proceeded  was  called  the  D«ly;  it 
was  very  great,  but  it  wan  all  dinturlied  by 
wan  ana  the  rimngn  of  uno  partv  offainst 
another,  because  the  King  was  (luad,  and 
tiM  sons  were  lighting  with  each  other  fur 
the  soTereignty.'  — CorrtOy  iii.  COtf. 

„  **This  Kingdom  of  Dely  in  the 
trreatest  that  im  to  lx>  neen  in  th^Nto  parts, 
for  (me  point  that  it  holdn  ih  in  Pcnna,  and 
the  other  in  in  contact  with  the  Luochoofi 
{ptlyquioit)  beyond  China." — Ibid,  iii.  572. 

c.  1568. — **  About  sixteen  yoeren  pant 
this  King  (of  Cuttack),  with  hii*  King-  • 
dome,  were  destroved  b^  the  King  of  Pat-  | 
tane,  which  was  alKo  Kin^  of  the  groatest  ; 
part  of  Bengala  .  .  .  but  thin  tyrant  \ 
enioyed  bin  Ringdomo  but  a  Hmall  time,  . 
bat  was  conc^uered  by  anothur  tyniitt,  which  , 
was  the  great  Mofi^ol  King  of  A^i,  Delly,  | 
and  of  fikll  Cambaui." — Cu^mir  Frtderike  m  ; 
HakL  ii.  368.  | 

1611. — "On  the  left  hand  w  Heenc  the  car- 
kane  of  old  Dely,  calle<l  the  nine  castlefl 
and  fiftie-two  gaten,  now  inhabito<l  onely 
by  Googer$,  .  .  .  The  city  w  2*  l^etweeno 
Gate  and  Oate,  l»egirt  with  a  strong  wall, 
bat  much  ruinate.  .  .  ." — W.  Finck^  in 
Pwreha*,  i.  430. 

DELING,  8.  This  was  a  kind  of  j 
hammock  conveyance,  suspended  from 
a  pole,  mentioned  by  the  old  travellers 
in  Pegu.  The  word  is  not  known  to 
Burmese  scholars,  and  is  perha]m  a 
Persian  word.  Meninski  gives  "  dflengy 
adj.  pendulus,  sMveiuiis.  Tlie  thifw 
seems  to  1>e  the  Malayulam  Manchll, 
(See  MUNCHEEL  and  DANDY). 

1569. — ''Carried  in  a  cloHet  which  thoy 
call  Deling,  in  the  which  a  man  shall  ba 
verv  well  accommodated,  with  cushions 
under  his  head.'* — Oaesiir  Fred^rUtr,  in 
JIal'L  ii.  367. 

1585. — *'This  Deling  is  a  strong  cotton 
cloth  doubled,  ...  as  big  as  an  ordinary  ru^^ 
and  having  an  iron  at  each  end  to  attach  it 
by,  so  that  in  the  middle  it  hangs  like  a 
pouch  or  purse.  These  irons  are  attached  to 
a  very  thick  cane,  and  this  is  borne  by  four 
men.  .  .  .  When  you  go  on  a  journey,  a 
cushion  is  put  at  the  head  of  this  Delingo, 
and  you  get  in,  and  lay  your  head  on  the 
cushion,"  kc. — (jfwiparo  Balhiy  f.  99//. 

1587. — "  From  Cirion  we  went  t<»  Macao, 
which  is  a  pretie  towno,  where  we  left  our 
boats  and  ParoeSf  and  in  the  morning 
taking  DelingegM,  which  are  a  kind  of 
Cochcs  made  of  cords  and  cloth  quilted,  and 
carried  vpon  a  stang  betwoene  3  and  1  men : 
wo  came  to  Pegu  the  same  day." — Ii.  Fitrh, 
in  HalL  ii.  391. 


DELLT,  MOUNT,  n.p.  PortAfon^; 
li^Elu  A  mountain  on  the  Malalxir 
coast  which  fonns  a  remarkable  object 
from  seaward,  and  the  name  of  which 
occurs  sometimes  as  applied  to  a  State 
or  City  acyoining  the  mountain.  It 
is  ])n)minently  mentioned  in  all  the 
<i]d  Ixxjks  on  India,  though  strange 
to  say  the  Map  of  India  in  Keith 
Johnstone's  Royal  Atlas  has  neither 
name  nor  indication  of  this  famous 
hill.  [It  is  shown  in  Constable's  Hand 
Atlas.]  It  was,  according  to  Correa, 
the  lirst  Indian  land  seen  dv  Vasco  da 
Gama.  The  name  is  Malayal.  Eli 
maloy  *  High  Mountain.'  Several 
erroneous  explanations  have  however 
1>een  given.  A  common  one  is  that 
it  means  *  Seven  Hills.'  This  arose 
with  the  compiler  of  the  local  Skt. 
Miili4Umya  or  legend,  who  rendered 
the  mime  SttpUifaila^  *  Seven  Hills,* 
confounding  Hi  with  £/u,  *  seven,'  which 
has  no  a])piication.  Again  we  shall 
find  it  explained  as  'Rat-hill';  but 
here  Hi  is  suKstituted  for  eli,  [The 
Madras  Gloss,  gives  the  word  as  Ma). 
ezJUmttUi^  and  explains  it  as  *■  Rat-hill,' 
"because  infected  by  rats."]  The 
position  of  the  town  and  port  of  Ely 
or  Hili  mentioned  l>v  the  older 
travelers  is  a  little  doubtful,  but 
see  Marco  Polo^  notes  to  Bk.  III.  ch. 
xxiv.  The  Ely-Maid^  of  the  Peutin- 
f^riau  Tables  is  not  unlikely  to  lie  an 
indication  of  Ely. 

1298. — *'£Ii  is  a  Kingdom  towards  the 
west,  about  300  miles  from  Comari.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  proper  harbour  in  the  country, 
but  there  are  many  rivers  with  good  es- 
tuaries, wide  and  deep."— Jfarro  F*ohy  Bk. 
III.  ch.  24. 

c.  1330. — "Three  days  journey  Iwyond 
this  city  (ManjarQr,  i.e.  Mangalore)  there 
is  a  groat  hill  which  proiect«  into  the  sea, 
and  is  descried  bv  travellers  from  afar,  the 
promontory  called,  Hili." — Abalfeda^  in  Gil- 
dfrm^iMer^  185. 

c.  1343. — "At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
set  off  for  WTIf,  whore  wo  arrivoti  two  days 
later.  It  is  a  large  well-built  towu  on  a 
groat  l»ay  (or  estuary)  which  big  ships  enter." 
— IIk  Batutay  iv.  81. 

c.  1440. — "  Proceeding  onwards  he  .  .  . 
arrived  at  two  cities  situated  on  the  sea 
shore,  one  named  Pacamuria,  and  the  other 
Helly." — Nicoto  Conti^  in  India  in  the  XVth 
Cent.  p.  6. 

1516. — "After  passing  this  place  along 
the  coast  is  the  Mountain  Dely,  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea ;  it  is  a  round  mountain,  very 
lofty,  in  the  midst  of  low  land;  all  the 
ships  of  the  Moors  and  the  Gentiles  • 
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sight  this  mountain  .  .  .  and   make  their 
reckoning  by  it." — Barbota,  149. 

c.  1562. — "In  twenty  days  they  got  sight 
of  land,  which  the  pilots  foretold  before 
that  they  saw  it,  this  was  a  great  moun- 
tain which  is  on  the  coast  of  India,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Cananor,  which  the  people  of 
the  country  in  their  language  call  the  moun- 
tain Dely,  elly  meaning  *the  rat,'*  and 
they  call  it  Mount  Dely,  because  in  this 
mountain  there  are  so  many  rats  that  they 
could  never  make  a  village  there." — Ccrrea, 
Three  Voyages j  &c.,  Hak.  Soc.  145. 

1579.—**.  .  .  Malik  BenHabeeb  .  .  .  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Quilon  .  .  .  and  after  erecting 
a  mosque  in  that  town  and  settling  his  wife 
there,  he  himself  journeyed  on  to  [HiU 
Marawl].  .  .  ."— Rowlandson'sTr.  of  Toi^ut- 
ul-Mujahideeny  p.  54.  (Here  and  elsewhere 
in  this  ill-edited  book  Hill  Mardtot  is  read 
and  printed  Hubaee  Muratoee). 

[1623.—".  .  .  a  high  Hill,  inland  near 
the  seashore,  call'd  Monte  Deli."— P.  deUa 
ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  35.5]. 

1688. — "Sur  le  midy  nous  passames  k 
la  veiie  de  Monte-Leone,  qui  est  vne  haute 
montagne  dont  les  Malabarea  descouuront 
de  loin  les  vaisseaux,  qu'ils  neuuent  atta- 
quer  avec  aduantage." — MatuMsio,  275. 

1727.— "And  three  leagues  south  from 
Mount  Delly  is  a  spacious  deep  River  called 
Balliapatam,  where  the  English  Company 
had  once  a  Factory  for  Pepper." — A. 
HamUUm,  i.  291 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  2SQ]. 

1759. — "We  are  further  to  remark  that 
the  late  troubles  at  Tellicherry,  which 
proved  almost  fatal  to  that  settlement, 
took  rise  from  a  dispute  with  our  linguist 
and  ttie  Prince  of  that  Country,  relative  to 
lands  he,  the  linguist,  held  at  Mount 
mUy"— Court's  Letter  of  March  23.  In 
Lonfff  198. 

DELOLL,  8.  A  broker;  H.  from 
Ar.  dcUldl;  the  literal  meanine  being 
one  who  directs  (the  buyer  ana  seller 
to  their  bargain).  In  Egypt  the  word 
is  now  also  used  in  particular  for  a 
broker  of  old  clothes  and  the  like,  as  de- 
scribed by  Lane  below.   (See  also  under 

NEELAMO 

[c.  1665.—"  He  spared  also  the  house  of  a 
deceased  Delale  or  Gentile  broker,  of  the 
Dutch."— B«mt«r,  ed.  Constable,  188.  In 
the  first  English  trans,  this  ^^age  runs: 
"  He  has  sjSo  regard  to  the  House  of  the 
Deceased  De  La^.*'] 

1684.—"  Five  Delollfl,  or  Brokers,  of 
Decca,  after  they  had  been  with  me  went 
to  Mr.  Beard's  chamber.  .  .  "—Hedges^ 
Diary,  July  25  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  152]. 

1754.— "Mr.  Baillie  at  Jugdea,  accused 
by  these  villains,  our  dulola,  who  carried  on 
for  a  long  time  their  most  flagrant  rascality. 
The  Dulols  at  Jugdea  found  to  charge  the 


•  A  correction  is  made  here  on  Lord  Stanley's 
trenslation. 


Company  15  per  cent,  beyond  the  price  of 
the  goods." — Fort  Wm,  Cons.  In  Long, 
p.  50. 

1824. — "I  was  about  to  answer  in  great 
wrath,  when  a  dalal,  or  broker,  went  by, 
loadea  with  all  sorts  of  second-hand  clothes, 
which  he  was  hawking  about  for  sale." — 
Hemi  Baba,  2d  ed.  i.  183;  [ed.  1851, 
p.  81]. 

1835. — "In  many  of  the  sooks  in  Cairo,, 
auctions  are  held  .  .  .  once  or  twice  a  week. 
They  are  conducted  by  '  delldlB '  (or  brokers). 
.  .  .  The  '  delldls '  carry  the  goods  up  and 
down,  announcing  the  sums  bidden  by  the 
cries  of  'hartKg.'  ' — Lane,  Mod.  Egyptians, 
ed.  1860,  p.  317  ;  [5th  ed.  ii.  13]. 

DEMUOHN,  s.  A  large  glass 
bottle  holding  20  or  30  quarts,  or  more. 
The  word  is  not  Anglo-Indian,  but  it 
is  introduced  here  because  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  corruption  of  an 
Oriental  word,  and  suggested  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  name  of  Damaghdn 
in  Persia.  This  looks  plausible  (com- 
pare the  Persian  origin  of  carboy, 
which  is  another  name  for  just  the 
same  thi7w\  but  no  historical  proof 
has  yet  been  adduced,  and  it  is 
doubted  by  'Mr.  Marsh  in  his  Notes  on 
Wedgwood!B  Dictiofnary^  and  by  Dozy 
{Su^.  aitx  Diet.  Araoes).  It  may  be 
noticed,  as  worthy  of  further  enquiry, 
that  Sir  T.  Herbert  (192)  speaks  of  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine  at 
Damaghan.  Niebuhr,  however,  in  a 
passage  quoted  below,  uses  the  word 
as  an  Oriental  one,  and  in  a  note  on 
the  6th  ed.  of  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians^ 
1860,  p.  149,  there  is  a  remark  quoted 
from  Hammer-Purcstall  as  to  the 
omission  from  the  aetail  of  domestic 
vessels  of  two  whose  names  have  been 
adopted  in  European  languages,  \\z. 
the  garra  or  jarra^  a  water  *  lar,'  and 
the  demigdn  or  demijdn,  *Ja  dame- 
jeanne.*  The  word  is  undoubtedly 
known  in  modem  Arabic.  The  Mohit 
of  B.  Bistani,  the  chief  modern  native 
lexicon,  explains  Ddmijdna  as  '  a  great 
glass  vessel,  big-bellied  and  narrow- 
necked,  and  covered  with  wicker- 
work  ;  a  Persian  word.*  ♦  The  vulgar 
use  the  forms  damajdna  and  daman- 
jdna.  Dame-jeanne  appears  in  P. 
Rickelet,  Diet,  de  la  Langiu  Franc. 
(1759^ with  this  definition:  ^^[Lagena 
ampltor"]  Nom  que  les  matelots  aon- 
nent  a  une  grande  bouteille  couverte 

*  Probably  not  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  thin 
last  statement  [The  N.E.D.  thinks  that  the 
Arabic  word  came  from  the  West]* 
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de  natte."  It  is  not  in  the  great  Cas- 
tilian  Diet,  of  1729,  but  it  is  in  those 
of  the  last  century,  e.g.  Diet,  of  the 
Span.  Academy,  eel.  1869.  ^^Damaju- 
anoy  f.     Prov(incia    de)    And(alucia, 


C^BTANA 


}) 


— and  ccutana  is  ex- 
plained as  a  "CTeat  vessel  of  glass  or 
terra  eotta,  of  the  figure  of  a  chestnut, 
and  used  to  hold  liquor."  [See  N.E,D, 
which  believes  the  word  aobpted  from 
dame-jeanne^  on  the  analogy  of  *Bel- 
larmine '  and  *  Greybeard.'] 

1762. — "Notre  vin  ^toit  dana  de  ffrandu 
flaoona  de  veire  (DamasJaiiM)  dont  chacun 
tenoit  pr^  de  20  bouteiUee." — Nidmhry 
Voyage,  i.  171. 

DENGUE,  s.  The  name  applied 
to  a  kind  of  fever.  The  term  is  of 
West  Indian,  not  East  Indian,  origin, 
and  has  only  become  known  ana 
familiar  in  India  within  the  last  30 
years  or  more.  The  origin  of  the 
name  which  seems  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted is,  that  owin^  to  the  stiff  un- 
bending carriage  which  the  fever  in- 
duced in  those  who  suffered  from  it, 
the  negroes  in  the  W.  Indies  gave  it 
the  name  of  *  dandy  fever ' ;  and  this 
name,  taken  up  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
converted  into  dengy  or  aengue,  [But 
according  to  the  N.E.D,  both  ^  dandy  ^ 
and  ^dengue*  are  corruptions  of  the 
Swahili  term,  ka  dinga  pepOy  'sudden 
cramp-like  seizure  by  an  evil  spirit.'] 
Some  of  its  usual  characteristics  are 
the  ffreat  suddenness  of  attack ;  often 
a  red  eruption  ;  pain  amounting  some- 
times to  anguish  in  head  and  back, 
and  shifting  pains  in  the  joints ;  ex- 
cessive and  sudden  prostration ;  after- 
pains  of  rheumatic  character.  Its 
epidemic  occurrences  are  generally  at 
long  intervals. 

Omitting  such  occurrences  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Egypt,  symptoms  attach 
to  an  epidemic  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  about  1780  which  point  to  this 
disease ;  and  in  1824  an  epidemic  of 
the  kind  caused  much  alarm  and 
sufferinc  in  Calcutta,  Berhamix)re,  and 
other  places  in  India.  This  had  no 
repetition  of  equal  severity  in  that 
quarter  till  1871-7S,  though  there  had 
been  a  minor  visitation  m  1853,  and 
a  succession  of  cases  in  1868-69.  In 
1872  it  was  so  prevalent  in  Calcutta 
that  amon^  those  in  the  service  of  the 
E.  I.  Radway  Company,  European 
and  native,  prior  to  August  in  that 
year,  70  per  cent,  had  suffered  from 
U 


the  disease ;  and  whole  households 
were  sometimes  attacked  at  once.  It 
became  endemic  in  Lower  Bengal  for 
several  seasons.  When  the  present 
writer  fH.  Y.)  left  India  (in  1862)  the 
name  dengue  may  have  been  known 
to  medical  men,  but  it  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  lay  European  public. 

1885.— Ths  Coktaqion  or  Dsnqus  Fivsr. 
*'  In  a  recent  issue  (March  14th,  p.  551) 
under  the  heading  *I>engae  Fever  in 
New  Caledonia,'  you  remark  that,  al- 
though there  had  been  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  cases,  yet,  'curiously  enough,' 
there  had  not  been  one  death.  May  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  '  curiodtv '  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  there  been  a  death  ? 
For,  although  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
infectious,  and  as  I  can  testify  from  un- 
pleasant personal  experience,  one  of  the 
most  painful  that  there  is,  yet  death  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  In  an  epidemic  at 
Bermuda  in  1882,  in  which  about  five  hun- 
dred cases  came  under  my  observation,  not 
one  death  was  recorded,  in  that  epidemic, 
which  attacked  both  whites  and  blacks  im- 
partially, inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  affecting  chiefly  the  face,  neck,  and 
scrotum,  was  especiallv  prevalent  as  a 
sequela,  none  but  the  lightest  cases  escaping. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  noted  in  the 
text-books  as  a  characteristic  of  the  disease  ; 
in  fact,  the  descriptions  in  the  books  then 
available  to  me,  differed  p^reatly  from  the 
disease  as  I  then  found  it,  ana  I  believe 
that  was  the  experience  of  other  medical 
oflicers  at  the  time.  .  .  .  During  the 
epidemic  of  dengue  above  mention^,  an 
officer  who  was  confined  to  his  quarters, 
convalescing  from  the  disease,  wrote  a  letter 
home  to  his  father  in  England.  About 
three  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
that  gentleman  complained  of  being  ill,  and 
eventually,  from  his  description,  had  a 
rather  severe  attack  of  what,  had  he  been 
in  Bermuda,  would  have  been  called  dengue 
fever.  As  it  was,  his  medical  attendant 
was  puzzled  to  give  a  name  to  it.  The 
disease  did  not  spread  to  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. — Henrjf  J,  Barnes,  Surgeon, 
Medical  Staff,  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham."  From 
British  Medical  Journal,  April  25. 

DEODAB,  s.  The  CedruB  deodara, 
Loud.,  of  the  Himalaya,  now  known 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  England  for 
some  seventy-five  years  past.  The 
finest  specimens  in  the  Himalaya  are 
often  found  in  clumps  shadowing  a 
small  temple.  The  Deodar  is  now 
regarded  by  botanists  as  a  variety  of 
Cedrus  Lihani.  It  is  confined  to  the 
W.  Himalaya  from  Nepal  to  Afghani- 
stan ;  it  reappears  as  the  Ceoar  of 
Lebanon  in  Syria,  and  on  through 
Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  emerges 
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once  more  in  Algeria,  and  thence 
westwards  to  the  Riff  Mountains  in 
Morocco,  under  the  name  of  (7.  AUan- 
tiea.  The  word  occurs  in  Avicenna, 
who  speaks  of  the  Deiudar  as  yielding 
a  kind  of  turpentine  (see  below).  We 
may  note  that  an  article  called  Deodar- 
wood  Oil  appears  in  Dr.  Forbes  Wat- 
son's "  List  of  Indian  Products "  (No. 
2d41)  [and  see  Watt,  Econ.  Diet,  ii 
2361 

Deodar  is  by  no  means  the  universal 
name  of  the  great  Cedar  in  the  Hima- 
lay.  It  is  called  so  (Dewddr,  Didr, 
or  Dydr  [Drew,  Jummoo,  100])  in  Kash- 
mir, where  the  deoddr  pillars  of  the 
great  mosque  of  Srinagar  date  from 
A.D.  1401.  The  name,  indeed  (deva- 
ddru,  *  timber  of  the  gods '),  is  applied 
in  different  parts  of  India  to  different 
trees,  and  even  in  the  Himalava  to 
more  than  one.  The  list  just  referred 
to  (which  however  has  not  been  re- 
vised critically)  gives  this  name  in 
different  modifications  as  applied  also 
to  the  pencil  Cedar  (Juniperus  exeeUa), 
to  (rUcUteria  (or  Uvaria)  longifolia,*  to 
Se^ia  InduxLy  to  Erythroocylon  areolatwm, 
and  (on  the  Ravi  and  Sutlej)  to  Cupres- 
sue  toruloaa. 

The  Deod&r  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  specimens  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  called  it  a  Pinus, 
Seeds  were  sent  to  Europe  by  Capt. 
Qerard  in  1819  ;  but  the  first  that 
grew  were  those  sent  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Leslie  Melville  in  1822. 

c.  1080.—"  Deiudar  (or  rather  Diudar)  est 
ex  genere  abhel  {i.e.  joniper)  quae  dioitur 
pinuB  Inda,  et  Syr  deiudar  (Milk  of  Deodar) 
est  ejus  lac  (turpentine)." — Avicenna,  Lat. 
TransLp.  297. 

c.  1220. — "  He  sent  for  two  trees,  one  of 
which  was  a  .  .  .  white  poplar,  and  the 
other  a  deodir,  that  is  a  fir.  He  planted 
them  both  on  the  boundary  of  Kashmir." — 
auuh  I^dmah  in  Elliot,  i.  144. 

DEBBI8HAC8T,  adj.  This  extra- 
ordinary word  is  given  by  C.  B.  P. 
(MS.)  as  a  corruption  of  P.  daryd- 
Mkast,  *  destroyed  by  the  river.' 

DEBVI8H,  s.  P.  darvesh ;  a  member 
of  a  Mahommedan  religious  order. 
The  word  is  hardly  used  now  among 
An^lo-Indians,  fakir  [see  FAKEEBJ 
having  taken  its  place.  On  the 
Mahommedan  confraternities  of  this 
class,   see    HerJdots,   179   teqq,;    Lane, 


Mod.  EgypticoM,  Brownie  Dervishee,  or 
Oriental  Spiritualism;  Capt.  E.  de 
Neven,  Les  Khouan,  Ordres  Religieux 
chez  lee  MuetUmam  (Paris,  1846). 

c.  1540. — *^  The  dog  Coia  Acem  .  .  .  crying 
out  with  a  loud  voyce,  that  every  one  might 
hear  him.  .  .  .  To  than.  To  tkenif  for  a»  we. 
are  aenred  by  the  Book  of  Flowers^  wherein 
the  Prophet  Noby  doth  promise  eternal  delights 
to  the  Daroeies  of  the  House  of  Meoqua,  that 
he  will  keep  his  word  both  with  you  and  me, 
provided  that  toe  bathe  ourselves  in  the  blood 
qf  these  dogs  without  Law  I " — PirUo  (cap.  lix.), 
in  Cogan,  72. 

1554. — **Hic  multa  didicimus  a  monachiH 
Turoicis,  quos  Dervls  vocant." — Busbeq. 
Bpist.  I.  p.  93. 

1616. — "  Among  the  Mahometans  are  many 
called  DervlMS,  which  relinquish  the  World, 
and  spend  their  days  in^litude." — Terry, 
in  Purchas,  ii.  1477. 

[o.  1630.— "  Demisii."  See  TALIS- 
MAN.] 

1653.—"  n  estoit  Dervische  on  Fakir  et 
menoit  une  vie  solitaire  dans  les  bois." 
—De  la  BouUayt'le-Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  182. 

1670. — **  Aureng-Zebe  .  .  .  was  reserved, 
crafty^  and  exceedingly  versed  in  dis- 
sembung,  insomuch  that  for  a  long  time  he 
made  profession  to  be  a  Fakirt,  that  is.  Poor, 
Dtrvioh,  or  Devout,  renouncing  the  World." 
Bemier,  E.T.  8 ;  [ed.  Constable,  10]. 

1673.— "The  D«nriMS  professing  Poverty, 
assume  this  Gkurb  here  {%.e.  in  Persia),  but 
not  with  that  state  they  ramble  up  and 
down  in  India." — Fryer,  392. 

DESSATE,  s.  Mahr.  deidl;  in  W. 
and  S.  India  a  native  official  in  charge 
of  a  district,  often  held  hereditarily  ;  a 
petty  chief.    (See  DI8SAVE.) 

1590-91.—'* . . .  the  Desajret,  Mukaddams, 
and  inhabitants  of  several  parganahs  made 
a  complaint  at  Court." — Order  in  Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi  (Bird's  Tr.),  408. 

[1811.— "  Daiseve."— JTtritpofrifi-,  Lettere 
o/Tippoo,  p.  196.J 

1883.— "The  Dasai  of  Sawantwari  has 
arrived  at  Delhi  on  a  visit.    He  is  accom- 

S&nied  by  a  European  Assistant  Political 
iBcer  and  a  laige  following.  From  Delhi 
His  Highn^  goes  to  Agra,  and  visits  Cal- 
cutta Mforo  returning  to  his  territory,  vid 
Madras." — Pumeer  Mail,  Jan.  24. 

The  regular  title  of -this  chief  appears 
to  be  Sar-DeSOi. 

DESTOOB,  s.  A  Parsee  priest ;  P. 
dastur,  from  the  Pahlavi  dastdbar,  *a 
prime  minister,  councillor  of  State  .  .  . 
a  high  priest,  a  bishop  of  the  Parsees  ; 
a  custom,  mode,  manner'  {Hang,  Old 
Pahlavi  and  Pazand  Oloseary).  [See 
DUSTOOB.] 


DEVIL'S  REACH.  30i 

1880.-"TheDOTU-Blrd.Uoot»nowl .  .  . 

its  ordioar;  note  is  a  magniHceat  clear 
■bout  like  that  of  a  human  being,  and 
which  can  be  heard  at  a  great  diatBDoe.  It 
baa  anoUier  cry  like  that  of  a  h«n  jnst 
oaugbt,  but  ttaa  souDdi  which  have  earned 
tor  it  itB  bad  name  ...  are  indencnbable, 
the  most  appalling  that  obd  be  imagined, 
and  scarcely  to  be  beard  without  abudder- 
iog  ;  I  can  only  compare  it  to  a  boy  in  tor- 
ture, whoao  BOreamB  are  being  stopped  by 
being  etrangled."— Jfr.  MitfonTt  Ifole  in 
Tmumt's  Oeglm,  i.  167. 

1881.— "The  unoaany  cry  of  the  darll- 
Irild,  ^ymi'iim  Indrani  .  .  ."—HatckeTi 
Vint  to  Cryltm,  23G. 

DEVIL'S  BEAOH,  n.p.  This  was 
the  old  name  of  a  reach  on  the 
Hoogly  H.  a  little  above  Pulta  (and 
about  15  miles  above  Calcutta).  On 
that  reach  are  several  groups  of  dewalB, 
or  idol-t«mples,  which  probably  gave 
the  name. 

1884.— "August  28.— I  bortowed  the  late 
Dutch  Pinall-a  Budgero  (we  BDDOEBOW), 
and  went  in  Company  with  Hr.  Beard,  Hr. 
liitt)eton"(eto.)  "asfaraay  DcTill'aBaach, 
where  I  caused  y*  tents  to  be  intobed  in  ex- 
pectation of  y*  PremdeDt's  arrivall  and  lay 
here  all  night."— i7s^M,  Diary,  Bak.  Soc. 
i.lGe. 

1711.—"  From  the  tower  Point  of  Devll'l 


i  DEW  ALLY. 

mong  a  vatt  variety  of  tribes  in  Ceylon 
,nd  in  Indo-China,  not  eicluding  the 
Burmese.  Afullaccount  of  thedeinou- 
I'orship  of  Tinnevelly  was  given  by 
Ip.  Caldwell  in  a  small  pamphlet  on 
he  "Tinnevelly  Shanars"  (Madras 
.849),  and  interesting  evidence  of  iUt 
dentity  with  the  Shamanism  of  other 
'egioHH  will  be  found  In  his  Compara- 
ivc  Gmiiwftor  (2nd  ed.  679  uqq.);  see 
iIbo  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  il.  79  snj.  ; 
Oppert.  Orig.  Inhabit,  of  Bliamtavartn, 
iM  etgq.^ 

D^AL,  BEWAL^  a  H.  d^d, 
ikt.  deva-aidya;  a  Temple  or  pagoda. 
rhis,  or  De\Dalgarh,  is  the  phrase 
commonly  iised  in  the  Bombay  terri- 
tory for  a  Christian  church.  In  Ceylon 
Dmr^d  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  a 
Hindu  god. 

108].— "The  second  order  of  Priests  arc 
those  called  Kopp«)u,  who  are  the  Priest* 
that  belong  to  the  Temples  of  the  other  Gods 
(i.t.  other  than  Beddvi,,  or  Buddha).  Their 
Tomple«anio»llodD«W«la."— iTnoa^Ciiy/o", 
7B. 

[1797.— "The  Company  will  settle.  . 

<»«*1  n*tBinn1a  j%>«AiVA   " IVAdfv     in    J 


board  is  shoal  until  you  come  into  the 
beginning  of  Pulla  or  Pontlo  Beech,  and 
there  abreast  of  a  single  great  Tree,  you 
must  edge  over  to  the  East  Shore  bsloo 
Pulta."— n<  EngliA  Pilel,  M. 

DEVTL  WOBSHIP.  This  phrast 
is  a  literal  translation  of  bhstd-pajil,  i.e 
worship  of  hhutai  [see  BHOOT],  a  wore 
which  appears  in.  slightly  differing 
forma  in  various  languages  of  India 
including  the  Tamil  countrv.  A  bk&ta 
or  as  in  Tamil  more  usually,  piy,  is  ( 
malignant  being  which  is  conceived  t< 
arise  from  the  person  of  anyone  who  hai 
come  t«  a  violent  death.  This  super 
Stition,  in  one  form  or  another,  seemi 
to  have  formed  the  religion  of  th< 
Dravidian  tribes  of  S.  India  before  th< 
introduction  of  Brahmauism,  and  i; 
Still  the  real  religion  of  nearly  all  thi 
low  castes  in  that  region,  whilst  it  L 
often  patronized  also  by  the  highe 
castes.  These  superstitions,  and  especi 
ally  the  demonolatrous  rites  callei 
'devil-dancing,'  are  identical  in  char 
acter  with  those  commonly  known  a 
Shamanura  [see  SHAIUIl],  and  whicl 
are  spread  all  over  Northern  Asia 
k         among  the  red  races  of  America,  an< 


properly  a 
2nded.  i. ! 


DEWAIJBEA,  s.  H.  diwaliyd,  'a 
bankrupt,'  from  diuxtld,  'bankruptcy,' 
and  that,  though  the  etymology  is  dis- 
puted, is  alleged  to  1>e  connected  with 
dlpa,  'a  lamp';  Iwcause  "it  is  the 
custom  .  .  .  when  a  merchant  finds 
himself  failing,  or  failed,  to  set  up  a 
blazing  lamp  in  his  house,  shop,  or 
office,  and  abscond  therefrom  for  some 
time  until  his  creditors  are  satisfied  by 
a  disclosure  of  his  accounts  or  dividend 
of    assets." — DrujiMnonifi    lUuttTalions 

(S.V.). 

DEWAIiLT,s.    H.(ftwia,from8kt. 

dipa-dlikd,  'a  row  of  lamps,'  i.e.  an 
illumination.  An  autumnal  feast  at- 
tributed to  the  celebration  of  various 
divinities,  as  of  Lakshmi  and  of 
Bhavani,  and  also  in  honour  of 
Krishna's  slaying  of  the  demon  Naraka, 
and  the  release  of  16,000  maidens,  liis 
prisoners.  It  is  held  on  the  last  two 
days  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month 
Aiviwi  or  .^Mti,  and  on  the  new  moon 
and  tour  following  days  of  Karttika,  i.e. 
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usually  some  time  in  October.  But 
there  are  variations  of  Calendar  in 
different  parts  of  India,  and  feasts  will 
not  always  coincide,  e.g.  at  the  three 
Presidency  towns,  nor  will  any  curt 
«xpression  define  the  dates.  In  Bengal 
the  name  Di'iodll  is  not  used ;  it  is 
Kail  Pajd,  the  feast  of  that  grim 
^Kidess,  a  midnight  festival  on  the 
most  moonless  nights  of  the  month, 
<*elebrated  by  illuminations  and  fire- 
works, on  land  and  river,  by  feasting, 
carousing,  gambling,  and  sacrifice  of 
guats,  sheep,  and  buffaloes. 

1613. — ".  .  .  no  equinoctio  da  entrada  de 
libra,  dik  chamado  DivAly,  tern  tal  privilegio 
«  vertude  que  obriga  falar  as  arvores,  plantas 
■e  ervas.  .  .  ."—Godinho  de  Erfdia,  f.  dSv. 

[1623.—*' October  the  four  and  twentieth 
▼as  the  Davili,  or  Feast  of  the  Indian 
Oentiles."— /».  delta  ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  206.] 

1661.— "In  the  month  of  October,  eight 
days  after  the  full  moon,  there  is  a  feast 
held  in  honour  of  Vistnou,  which  is  called 
DipiwalL"— ^.  RogertKt,  De  Open-Deure. 

[1671.  —  *'In  October  they  begin  their 
yeare  with  great  feasting,  Jollity,  Sending 
Presents  to  all  they  have  any  busynes  with, 
which  time  is  called  Dually. "  —  Hedges, 
Diary f  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  occxiv.] 

1678.— "The  first  New  Moon  in  October  is 
the  Banyan's  Dually."— /'rycr,  110. 

1690.—".  .  .  their  Grand  Festival  Season, 
called  the  Dually  Timer— Ovington,  401. 

1820.— "The  Dewalee,  De^paullee,  or 
Time  of  Lights,  takes  place  20  days  after 
the  DuBsera,  and  lasts  three  days ;  during 
which  there  is  feasting,  illumination,  and 
fireworks."— T.  Coais,  in  Tr.  Lit.  Soc.  Bo., 
ii.  211. 

1843.— "Nov.  6.  The  DlwtU,  happening 
to  fall  on  this  day,  the  whole  river  was  bright 
with  lamps.  .  .  .  Ever  and  anon  some  votary 
would  offer  up  his  prayers  to  Lakshmi  the 
Fortunoj  and  launcn  a  tiny  raft  bearing  a 
cluster  of  lamps  into  the  water, — then  watch 
it  with  fixed  and  anxious  gaze.  If  it  floats 
on  till  the  far  distance  hides  it,  thrice  happy 
ho  .  .  .  but  if,  caught  in  some  wild  eddy  of 
the  stream,  it  disappears  at  once,  so  will 
the  bark  of  his  fortunes  be  engiilphed  in 
the  whirlpool  of  adversity." — Lr^  Leaves 
/ram  Young  Egypt,  84. 

1883.  — "The  DivUi  is  celebrated  with 
splendid  effect  at  Benares.  ...  At  the 
approach  of  night  small  earthen  lamps,  fed 
with  oil,  are  prepared  by  millions,  and  placed 
ouite  close  together,  so  as  to  mark  out  every 
hno  of  mansion,  palace,  temple,  minare^ 
and  dome  in  streaks  of  fire."  —  Manier 
\Vi/fiams,  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in 
India,  432. 

DEWAUN,  s.    The  chief  meanings 

of  this  word  in  Anclo-Indian  usage  are  : 

(1)  Under  the  Mahommedan  (£>vem- 


ments  which  preceded  us,  ^Hhe  head 
financial  minister,  whether  of  the  state 
or  a  province  . . .  charged,  in  the  latter, 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
the  remittance  of  it  to  the  imperii 
treasurv,  and  invested  with  extensive 
judicial  powers  in  all  civil  and  financial 
causes  "  (WiUon).  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  the  grant  of  the  Dewanny  (q>v.) 
to  the  E.  I.  Company  in  1765  became 
the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India.  (2)  The  prime  minister  of  a 
native  State.  (S)  The  chief  native 
officer  of  certain  Government  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  Mint ;  or  the  native 
manager  of  a  Zemindary.  (4)  (In 
Bengal)  a  native  servant  in  confidential 
charge  of  the  dealings  of  a  house  of 
business  with  natives,  or  of  the  affairs 
of  a  large  domestic  estal)lishment 
These  meanings  are  perhaps  all  re- 
ducible to  one  conception,  of  which 

*  Steward '  would  be  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression. But  the  word  nas  had  many 
other  ramifications  of  meaning,  and 
has  travelled  far. 

The  Arabian  divxln  is,  according  to 
Lane,  an  Arabicized  word  of  Persian 
origin  (thou£^h  some  hold  it  for  pure 
Arabic),  and  is  in  ori^nal  meaning 
nearly  equivalent  to  Persian  daftar 
(see  DUFTEEX  ».«•  a  collection  of  written 
leaves  or  sheets  (forming  a  l)Ook  for 
registration) ;  hence  '  a  register  of 
accounts ' ;  a  *  register  of  soldiers  or 
pensioners  * ;  a  *  register  of  the  rights 
or  dues  of  the  Stat^  or  relating  to  the 
acts  of  government,  the  finances  and 
the  administration';  also  any  book, 
and  especially  a  collection  of  the  poems 
of  some  particular  poet.  It  was  also 
applied  to  signify  *an  account*;  then 
a  *  writer  of  accounts ' ;  a  *  place  of 
such    writers    of    accounts ' ;    also   a 

*  council,  court,  or  tribunal ' ;  and  in 
the  present  day,  a  *long  seat  formed 
of  a  mattress  laid  along  the  wall  of  a 
room,  with  cushions,  raised  or  on  the 
floor  * ;  or  *  two  or  more  of  such  seats.' 
Thus  far  (in  this  paragraph)  we  abstract 
from  Lane. 

The  Arabian  historian  Bila^uri  (c. 
860)  relates  as  to  the  first  introduction 
of  the  diwdn  that,  when  'Omar  was 
discussing  with  the  people  how  to 
divide  the  enormous  wealth  derived 
from  the  conquests  in  his  time,  Walid 
bin  Hisham  bin  Moghaira  said  to  the 
caliph,  *  I  have  been  in  Syria,  and  saw 
that  its  kings  make  a  diw&n ;  do  thou 
the    like.'     So    'Omar    accei^t^  Yco^ 
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advice,  and  sent  for  two  men  of  the 
Persian  tongue,  and  said  to  them : 
•Write  down  the  people  according 
to  their  rank'  (and  corresponding 
pensions).* 

We  must  observe  that  in  the  Mahom- 
medan  States  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
word  divjdn  became  especially  applied 
to  the  Custom-house,  and  thus  nassed 
into  the  Romance  languages  as  aavatuiu 
douane,  dogana,  &c.  Littr^  indeed 
avoids  any  decision  as  to  the  etvmology 
of  douane^  &c.  And  Hyde  (Note  on 
Abr,  Peritsol,  in  Syntagma  viuertt,  i. 
101)  derives  dogana  from  docdn  {%.e, 
P.  aukdny  *  offieina,  a  shop ').  But  such 
passages  as  that  below  from  Ibn  Jubair. 
and  the  fact  that,  in  the  medieval 
Florentine  treaties  with  the  Mahom- 
medan  powers  of  Barbary  and  Egypt, 
the  wora  diwdn  in  the  Arabic  texts 
constantly  represents  the  dogana  of  the 
Italian,  seem  sufficient  to  settle  the 
Question  ^see  Amari^  Diplomi  Arabi  del 
Keal  Arckivio,  &c. ;  e.g,  p.  104,  and 
(Latin)  p.  305,  and  in  manv  other 
places).t  The  Spanish  Diet,  of  Cobar- 
ruvias  (1611)  quotes  Urrea  as  saying 
thatj"  from  tne  Arabic  noun  Diuanum, 
which  signifies  the  house  where  the 
duties  are  collected,  we  form  diuana^ 
and  thence  adiuanOj  and  lastly  adtiana," 

At  a  later  date  the  word  was  re- 
imported  into  Europe  in  the  sense  of 
a  hall  furnished  with  Turkish  couches 
and  cushions,  as  well  as  of  a  couch  of 
this  kind.  Hence  we  get  ci^ar-diyaxis, 
et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  application  to 
certain  collections  of  poems  is  noticed 
above.  It  seems  to  be  especially  applied 
to  assemblages  of  short  poems  of  nomo- 

Sneous  character.  Thus  the  Odes  of 
orace,  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  the 
In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson,  answer  to 
the  character  of  Diwan  so  used. 
Hence„also  Qoethe  took  the  title  of  his 
West-Ostliche  Diwan, 

o.  A.  D.  636. — **.  ,  .  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Omar  the  spoil  of  Syria  and  Persia  began  in 


*  We  owe  this  quotation,  an  well  an  that  below 
nrom  Ibn  Jubair,  to  the  kindness  of  Prot  Robert- 
mm  8mith.  On  the  proceedings  of  'Omar  see  also 
Sir  Wm.  Muir's  AnnaU  of  the  Early  Calij^uiU  in 
the  chapter  quoted  below. 

t  At  p.  6  there  is  an  Arabic  letter,  dated  a.d. 
ISOO,  from  Abdurrahroftn  ibn  'Ali  T&hir,  *al-nasir 
ba-diwdn  T/HMya^'  inspector  of  the  dogana  of 
Africa.  But  in  the  Latin  version  this  appears  as 
Jtector  omnium  Chri$tianorwn  qui  veniunt  in  totam 
provineiam  dt  Africa  (p.  S76).  In  another  jetter. 
without  date,  from  Tusuf  ibn  Mahommed  Sahib 
dii0dn  Tunis  lco^3faJU«<^  Amari  renders  '  preposto 
della  dogana  di  Tunis,'  ftc  (p.  tllX 


ever-increasing  volume  to  pour  into  the 
treasury  of  Medina,  where  it  was  distributed 
almoet  as  soon  as  received.  What  was  easy 
in  small  beginnings  by  equal  sharing  or 
diacretionary  preference,  became  now  a 
heavy  task.  ...  At  length,  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  year  of  his  Caliphate,  Omar  determined 
that  the  distribution  should  be  r^^lated  on 
a  fixed  and  systematic  scale.  ...  To  carry 
out  this  vast  design,  a  Register  had  to  be 
drawn  and  kept  up  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  enutled  to  a  stipend  from  the 
State.  .  .  .  The  Register  itself,  as  well  as 
the  office  for  its  maintenance  and  for 
pensionary  account,  was  called  the  Dew&n 
or  Department  of  the  Exchequer." — Muir's 
Annals^  &c.,  pp.  225-9. 

As  Minister,  &c. 

[1610. — "We  propose  to  send  you  the 
copy  hereof  by  the  old  scrivano  of  the 
Aduano." — Danven,  Letteni^  i.  51. 

[1616.— "  Sheak  Isuph  Dyyon  of  Ama- 
davaz." — Foster^  Letters^  iv.  311.] 

1690. — "  Fearing  miscarriage  of  y«  Originall 
ffarctUtee  [fUrigk-khat^i,  Ar.  'a  de^  of 
release, '  variously  corrupted  in  Indian  techni- 
cal use]  we  have  herewi"*  Sent  you  a  Coppy 
Attested  by  Hugly  Cazee,  hoping  y«  Duan 
may  be  Sattisfied  therewith.' — MS.  Letter 
in  India  Office,  from  Job  Chamock  and  others 
at  Chuttanutte  to  Mr.  Ch.  Eyre  at  Ballasore. 

c.  1718. —  "Even  the  Divan  of  the 
Qhalissah  Office,  who  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  Minister  of  the  finances,  or  at  least  the 
accomptant  general,  was  become  a  mere 
cypher,  or  a  body  without  a  soul." — «&•»> 
MtUaf/kerin^  i.  110. 

1762.— "A  letter  from  Dacca  states  that 
the  Hon'ble  Company's  Dewan  (Manikchand) 
died  on  the  morning  of  this  letter.  ...  As 
they  apprehend  he  has  died  worth  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  the  Government's 
people  (i.e.  of  the  Nawfib)  may  bo  desirous 
to  possess  to  the  injury  of  his  lawful  heirs, 
they  request  the  proteiction  of  the  flag  .  .  . 
to  the  family  of  a  man  who  has  served  the 
Company  for  upwards  of  30  years  with  care 
and  fidelity."— /Y.  Wm,  Cons.,  Nov.  29.  In 
Long,  283. 

1766.— "There  then  resided  at  his  Court 
a  Oentoo  named  Allum  Chund,  who  had  been 
many  years  Dewan  to  Soui'ah  Khan,  by 
whom  he  was  much  reverea  for  his  great 
age,  wisdom,  and  faithful  services." — Hoi- 
weiif  Hut,  Events,  i.  74. 

1771. — "By  our  general  address  you  will 
be  informed  that  we  have  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  administration  of  Mahomet  Reza 
Cawuj  and  will  perceive  the  expediency  of 
our  divesting  him  of  the  rank  and  influence 
he  holds  as  Naib  Duan  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bengal." — Court  of  Directors  to  W.  Sasting.t, 
in  Oleig,  i,  121. 

1783.— "The  Committee,  with  the  best 
intentions,  best  abilities,  and  steadiest  of 
application,  must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  their  DnjUL^—TeignmoHth,  Mem, 
i.  74. 
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1884.-**  HiB  (Raja  of  Ulwar's)  DvwujM, 
Balmochun,  who  ohanood  to  b«  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  6  Riaalas  of  hone  . 
was  further  oraered  to  ^o  out  and  meet  me. 
-^Mem,  of  Col,  MounUtttt,  132. 

[1861.— S^  quotation  under  AMEEH.] 

In  the  following  quotations  the 
identity  of  diwdn  and  douane  or  dogatM 
IB  shown  more  or  less  clearly. 

A.  D.  1178.— "The  Moslem  were  ordered 
to  disembark  their  goods  ^at  Alexandria), 
and  what  remained  of  their  stock  of  pro- 
▼isions  ;  and  on  the  shore  were  offioers  who 
took  them  in  charge,  and  carried  all  that 
was  landed  to  the  Diwin.  They  were 
called  forward  one  by  one  ;  the  property 
of  each  was  brought  out,  and  the  Diwin 
was  straitened  with  the  crowd.  The  search 
fell  on  every  article,  small  or  great ;  one 
thing  got  mizt  up  wiUi  another,  and  hands 
were  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  packages 
to  discover  if  anything  were  concealed  in 
them.  Then,  after  this,  an  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  owners  that  they  had 
nothing  more  than  had  been  found.  Amid 
all  this,  in  the  confusion  of  hands  and  the 
greatoesa  of  the  crowd  many  things  went  a- 
missing.  At  length  the  passengers  were 
dismissed  after  a  scene  of  humiliation  and 
great  ignominy,  for  which  we  pray  Qod  to 
grant  an  ample  recompense.  But  this,  past 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  things  kept  hidden  from 
the  great  Sultan  Sal&h-ud-din,  whose  well- 
known  justice  and  benevolence  are  such  that, 
if  he  knew  it,  he  would  certainly  abolish  the 
practice  "  [ru.  as  regards  Mecca  pilgrims].* 
— Ibn  Jubairy  orig.  in  Wright's  od.,  p.  36. 

c.  1340. — "Doana  in  all  the  cities  of  tJie 
SaraceMt  in  Sicily,  in  Naplets  and  through- 
out the  Kingdom  of  Apulia  .  .  .  Ikixio  at 
Venice ;  GnUlfa  throughout  Tuscany ;  .  .  . 
Cottuma  throughout  the  Island  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  All  these  noroos  mean  duties 
which  have  to  be  paid  for  goods  and  wares 
and  other  things,  imported  to,  or  exported 
from,  or  passed  through  the  countries  and 
nlaces  detailed." — Francetco  Baldturi  Pego- 
Mti\  see  Cathay f  &c.,  ii.  285-6. 

c.  1348. — **  They  then  order  the  skipper  to 
state  in  detail  all  the  goods  that  the  vessel 
contains.  .  .  .  Then  everybody  lands,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  custom-house  (aZ-diwftn) 
sit  and  pass  in  review  whatever  one  has." — 
Ibn  Baiuia,  iv.  265. 

The  following  medieval  passage  in 
one  of  our  note-oooks  remains  a  frag- 
ment without  date  or  source  : 

*  The  present  generation  in  England  can  have 
no  conception  how  closely  this  description  applies 
to  what  took  place  at  many  an  EngliHh  port  before 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  changes  in  the  import  tariff, 
The  present  writer,  in  landing  from  a  P.  Ac  O. 
steamer  at  Portsmouth  in  184S,  after  four  or  Ave 
dajrs'  quarantine  in  the  Solent,  had  to  go  through 
Jive  to  six  howrs  of  such  treatment  as  Ibn  Jubair 
describes,  and  his  feelings  were  very  much  the 
lastheMoor'a— (H.Y.] 


(I). — **  Molti  ^ooque  Sanusenonm,  qui  vel 
in  apotheoifl  sois  merdbas  vendenfUi  prae' 
enmt,  vel  in  Ihuuiia  fiaoales.  .  . 

1440.— The  Handbook  of  Giovanni  da 
Unano.  published  along  with  Pegolotti  by 
Pagnini  (1766-66)  has  for  custom-house 
Doinuia,  which  corroborates  the  identity  of 
Dogana  with  DlwiU, 

A  Council  Hall : 

1367.—**  Hussy n,  fearing  for  his  life,  came 
down  and  hid  himself  anoer  the  tower,  but 
his  enemies  .  .  .  surrounded  the  mosque, 
and  having  found  him,  brought  him  to  the 
(Dinraii-AAafte)  Council  Chamber.*' — Mem, 
of  Timor,  tr.  by  SUttarty  p.  130. 

1554.  —  **  Utcunc^ue  sit.  cum  mane  in 
DiTEimm  (ii  ooncilii  vt  alias  dizi  locus  est) 
imprudens  omnium  venisset.  .  .  ."— Bicsfre- 
^Mii  Hpistolae,  ii.  p.  138. 

A  place,  fitted  with  mattresses,  &c.y 
to  sit  in : 

1676.—**  On  the  side  that  looks  towards 
the  River,  there  is  a  DiTan,  or  a  kind  of 
out-jutting  Balcony,  where  the  King  sits." — 
Tavernier,  E.T.  ii.  49 ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  108]. 

[1785. — '*  It  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  Duan  Tiynfflf,  or  eating  room." — Forbet^ 
Or.  itTfin.  2nd  ed.ii.  393.] 

A  Collection  of  Poenis  : 

1783.— **  One  (writer)  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  Benares,  of  the  name  of  Souda,  who 
composed  a  Dewanin  Moors." — TngnmoHth, 
Mfin.  i.  105. 

DEWAXTNY,  DBWANNY,  &c.,  s. 
Properly,  diwdril;  popularly,  dewdnl. 
The  otiice  of  dtwdn  (Dewaun);  and 
especially  the  right  of  receiving  as  dtwdn 
the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar,andOrissa, 
conferred  upon  the  E.  I.Company  by 

the  Great  Mogul  Sliah  'Alam  in  1765. 
Also  used  sometimes  for  the  territory 
which  was  the  subject  of  that  grant. 

1765.— (Lord  Clive)  **  visited  the  Vezir, 
and  having  exchanged  with  him  some  sump- 
tuous entertainments  and  curious  and  mag- 
nificent presents,  he  explained  the  project 
he  had  m  his  mind,  and  asked  that  the 
Company  should  be  invested  with  the 
Divanship  (no  doubt  in  ori^.  Diwftni)  of  the 
three  provinces.  .  .  ." — Snr  Mutaqherin,  ii. 
384. 

1783.— (The  opium  monopolv)  **  is  stated 
to  have  begun  at  Patna  so  early  as  the  year 
1761,  but  it  received  no  considerable  degree 
of  strenj^h  until  the  year  1765 ;  when  the 
acquisition  of  the  Daanne  opened  a  wide 
field  for  all  projects  of  this  nature." — Report 
of  a  CommitOr.  on  A  fain  qf  India,  in  BurJbe'i 
I  Life  and  Workt,  vi.  447. 
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DEWATJNY,     DEWANNY,     adj.  without  iDBpection,  and  in  ten  Days  dis- 

Civil,  as  distinguiflhed  from  Criminal ;  «>7f"  "»y  P«^«^^,  ^^J^^^^J^^  ,^®  "^^ 

e^,    Diwdni^Adahi    as    opposite    to  return  such  Gram.  -^o^W  Cocfe  1/8. 

FaujddH   Addlat.     (See    ADAWLUT).  cJ^^^.'-^-V  '.^^^^^  "^""^^  "^  f 

Tl^/use  of  IHu^n/ for  civil  as  op^  ^.^(In'^^^diSe^nf^^^^  T^TtA'!^^ 

posed  to  criminal  is  probably  modem  were  not  to  be  purchased. "—via;,  of  the 

and    Indian.      For    Kaempfer   in    his  Gallant  Defence  made  at  Mangalore, 

account  of  the  Persian  administration  1809.—".  .  .  dol,  split  country  peas."— 

at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  has :  Maria  Oraham,  25. 

''Diwaen  6wi,id  est,  fi>Mpr«mw<  crimin-  ri818.— "Tuar(cy<i««ca;a»i,  Lin.)  ...  is 

alis  Judidi  Vomtnus  .  .  .  de  latrociniis  called  Dohll.  .  .  .  —Forbes,  Or,  Mem.  2nd 

et    homicidiis    non    modo     in     h&c  ^'  "•  ^'J 
Regid  metropolis  verum  etiam  in  toto 

Regno  disponendi  facultatem  habet."—  DHAWK,    s.     Hind,    dhdky    also 

Amoenit.  ExoL  80.  called  2)ato«.    A  small  bushy  tree,  Butea 

frondosa  (N.   0.  Legumtno8ae\   which 

DHALL,  DOLL,  s.    Hind.  doL  a  £'°?«^^^,  ^^^   ^^  j"i^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

kind  of   pulse  much  used  in  India,  ?^"J*^' ^^^^^  '^    "^^^  ^i^  parts  of 

both  by  natives  as  a  kind  of  porridge,  ^^^:.  ^}^  ^^V  orange  flowers  give 

and  by  Europeans  as  an  ingre^ientin  »  brilliant  aspect  to  the  jungle  in  the 

kedgeree  (q.v.),  or  to  mix  with  rice  as  a  ^^^J  part  of   the  hot  weather,  and 

breakfast  dish.    It  is  best  represented  }^^  suggested  the  occaa^nal  name  of 

in  England  by  what  are  called  *spUt  /^"^^  9^  ^\^  ^^f^-     T|iey  are  used 

pease.'    The  proper  dcU,  which  Wilson  ^^r  dyeing  ftcwanto,  basanti,  a  fleeting 

derives  from  the  Skt.  root    (ia^   *to  yellow;    and  in  preparmg  Holt  (see 

divide '  (and  which  thus  corresponds  in  ?^0^)  Po^^fT-    The  second  of  the 

meaning  also  to  *splitpease\  is;  accord-  ^"^"^  Hin^  words  for  this  tree  ^ve  a 

ing  tothe  same  auttety,  Phaseolus  ?S°i^i?  ^^5  ^?°^T  "^^l  ""l  ^^^ 

^rms:  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  ddls  (^^>  and  also  to  ancient  Ma^dha 

most  commonly  in  use  are  varieties  of  9F  ^^  ^  ^«^  ,9^  Parelfra,  wTience 

the    shrubby  plant    Cajanus   Indicus,  Pardhya,  a.m&n  of  that  region,  which, 

Spreng.,  called  in  Hind,  arhar,  rahar,  ^    ^»-  Cunninghams  suggestion  be 

&c.     ft  is  not  known  where  this  is  accented,  was  the  name  represented  by 

indigenous;    [De  Candolle    thinks   it  thePnmi  of  Strabo,  Phny,and  Arrian, 

probably  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  and  the  P/uirrowt  of  Curtius 


out   luuui.      ine  term  is  aiso  appiiea  ^ — T,  >^  .    ,; . — : — yi-  T- — ^\Z 

occasionally  to  other  pulses,  such  as  ^^  McCnndle,  Ancient  India,  366  seq, 

mung,  urdj  &c.    (See  MOONO,  OOBD.)  ^^he  dhdk  tree  possibly  gave  its  name 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  its  to  I>accaJ. 

original  sense  ddl  is  not  the  name  of  a       1761.— "The  pioneers,  agreeably  to  orders, 

particular  pea,  but  the  generic  name  dug  a  ditch  according  to  custom,  and  placed 

of  pulses  prepared  for  use  by  being  alonffthebrinkof  itanabattisof  dhiktoees^ 

iv«^t^«    ;«    «  V««^  ^i^^  .    fi,«;,«i,   4.i»^  o*"  whatever  else  they  could  find"—Satyid 

broken  in  a  liand-mill ;    though  the  g^^^^^  .^^^  ^  ^i^J  ^i^  400.  ^ 

peas  named  are  those  commonlv  used 

in  Upper  India  in  this  way.        '  DHOBY,   DOBIB,    s.     A  washer- 

1673.— "At  their  coming  up  out  of  the  man;  H.  dhobt,  [from  dhond,  Skt. 
Water  they  bestow  the  largess  of  Rice  or  dhdVj  *  to  wash.']  In  colloquial  Anglo- 
Doll  (an  Indian  Bean)."— /Vy«-,  101.  Indian  use  all  over  India.     A  common 

1690.— **  Kitcheree  .  .  .  made  of  Del,  that  H.  proverb  runs  :  Dhobi  kd  kuttd  kd  «a, 

is,  a  smaU   round   Pea,  and   Rice   boiled  na  ghar  kd  na  ghat  kd,  i.e.   "Like  a 

together,  and  is  very  stren^ening,  tho'  not  Dhoby's  dog  belonging  neither  to  the 

very  savoury.  -OvingUm,  "SlO.  house  nor  \Z  the  river  side."    [Dhoby's 

1727.-"  They  have  several  species  of  Le-  itch  is  a  troublesome  cutaneous  disease 

gumenjbut  thoM  of  DoU  are  most  muse  for  supposed    to    be     communicated    by 

some  Doll  and  Rice  being  mingled  together  °':*ir\r'^  .^         ^/vti***ii*Ax*v<*i^     wj 

and  boiled,  make  Kitcheree.**—A.  Hamilton,  clothes  from  the  wash,  and  Dhobrs 

i.  162 ;  [ed.  1744].  earth   is  a  whitish-grey  sandy  emor- 

1776.—"  If  a  person  hath  bought  the  seeds  escence,  found  in  many  places,  from 

of  .  .  .  doll  ...  or  such  kinds  of  Grain,  which  by  boiling  and  the  addition  of 
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quicklime  an   alkali    of   considerable 
4itrength  is  obtained. 

[c.  1804.— "  DobM."  See  under  DIB- 
2ERI 

DHOOLT,  DOOLIE,  s.  A  covered 
litter ;  Hind.  doU,  It  consists  of  a  cot 
arframe^  suspended  by  the  four  comers 
from  a  bamboo  pole,  and  is  carried  by 
two  or  four  men  (aee  figure  in  HerldotSy 
Qanoon-e-Idamty  pi.  viL  fig.  4).  Doli  is 
from  dolndy  *to  swing.'  The  word  is 
Also  apx)lied  to  the  meat-  (or  milk-) 
safe,  which  is  usually  slung  to  a  tree, 
or  to  a  hook  in  the  verandim.  As  it  is 
lighter  and  cheaper  than  a  palankin 
it  costs  less  both  to  buy  or  hire  and  to 
carry,  and  is  used  by  the  jioorer  classes. 
It  also  forms  the  usual  ambulance  of 
the  Indian  army.  Hence  the  familiar 
£tory  of  the  orator  in  Parliament  who, 
in  celebrating  a  battle  in  India,  spoke 
of  the  '*  ferocious  Doolies  rushing  down 
from  the  mountain  and  carrpng  off 
the  wounded " ;  a  story  which,  to  our 
regret,  we  haye  not  been  able  to  yerify. 
(According  to  one  account  the  woros 
were  used  by  Burke :  "  After  a 
«anguinaiy  engagement,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  had  actually  ordered 
ferocious  Doolw  to  seize  upon  the 
wounded  "  (2nd  ser.  Notes  <£•  Queries^  iv. 
367). 

[But  Burke  knew  too  much  of  India 
to  make  this  mistake.  In  the  Calcutta 
Review  (Dec.  1846,  p.  286,  footnote) 
Herbert  Ed wardes,  writing  on  the  first 
Sikh  War,  says :  "  It  is  not  long  since 
A  member  of  the  British  Legidature, 
recounting  the  incidents  of  one  of  our 
Indian  fights,  informed  his  country- 
men that  *the  ferocious  D&U*  rushed 
from  the  hills  and  carried  off  the 
wounded  soldiers."]  Dala  occurs  in 
Ibn  BatutOj  but  the  translators  render 
*  palankin^*  and  do  not  notice  the  word. 

c.  1843. — "The  principal  Yehicle  of  the 
people  (of  Malabar)  is  a  dtUa,  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  slaves  and  hired  men.  Those 
who  do  not  ride  in  a  <£il/a,  whoever  they 
™*y  be,  go  on  foot." — Jbn  Batuia,  iv.  73. 

c.  1590.— "The  KakArt  or  PAlkX-hfortrt, 
They  form  a  class  of  foot  servants  peculiar 
to  India.  With  their  jv^^Ht  .  .  .  and  dlUis, 
they  walk  so  evenlv  that  the  man  inside 
is  not  inconvenienced  by  any  jolting." — Alti^ 
i.  254  :  [and  see  the  account  of  the  tuJ:hiUan. 
ibid.  ii.  122]. 

1609. — "He  turned  Moore^  and  bereaved 
his  elder  Brother  of  this  holde  by  this 
«trataffeme.  He  invited  him  and  his  women 
to  a  Banket,  which  his  Brother  requiting 


with  like  inuitation  of  him  and  his,  in  steed 
of  women  he  sends  choice  SoulcUers  well 
appointed,  and  close  couered,  two  and  two 
in  a  Dowle."— iTairXn'nj,  in  Purchatj  i.  435. 

1662.—"  The  lUjah  and  the  Phtfkans  travel 
in  singhiCsans,  and  chiefs  and  rich  people  in 
dtUii,  made  in  a  most  ridiculous  way." — 
Mir  Jumiah't  Invasion  of  Atamj  tr.  by 
Blorkmann^  in  J,  As.  Sor.  Ben,.,  rli.,  pt.  I.  80. 

1702. — ".  .  .  un  Donli,  c'mt  une  voiture 
moins  honorable  que  le  palanquin." — Lettret 
Edtf.  xi.  143. 

c.  1760. — "Doolies  are  much  of  the  same 
material  as  the  andolas  [see  ANDOB] ;  but 
made  of  the  meanest  materials." — Grose, 
i.  155. 

c.  1768. — ".  .  .  leaving  all  his  wounded 
...  on  the  field  of  battle,  telling  them  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  would  send 
Doolies  for  them  from  Astara.  .  .  ."—H.  of 
Hydur  NaUc,  226. 

1774.— "If  by  a  dooley,  chairs,  or  any 
other  contrivance  they  can  be  secured  from 
the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  the  way,  the  ex- 

Sinse  is  to  be  no  objection." — Letter  of  W, 
astingSf  in  Martham's  Tibet,  18. 

1785.— "You  must  despatch  Doolies  to 
Dh&rw4r  to  bring  back  the  wounded  men." 
—Letters  qf  Tippoo,  188. 

1789. — ".  .  .  doolies,  or  sick  beds,  which 
are  a  mean  representation  of  a  palanquin: 
the  number  attached  to  a  corps  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  everj'  ten  men,  with  four 
bearers  to  each." — Munro,  Narrative,  184. 

1845.— "Head  Qrs.,  Kurrachee,  27  Deer., 
1845. 

"The  Governor  desires  that  it  may  be 
made  known  to  the  Doolee-ita//(U  and 
Camel-men,  that  no  increase  of  wages  shall 
be  ffiven  to  them.  They  are  very  highly 
paid.  If  any  man  deserts,  the  Governor 
will  have  him  pursued  by  the  police,  and  if 
caught  he  shall  be  hanged." — O.  0,  hy  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  113. 

1872. — "At  last  ...  a  woman  arrived 
from  Darg^nogar  with  a  dtill  and  two 
bearers,  for  carrying  M^lilti." — Oovinda 
Samanta,  ii.  7. 

1880. — "The  consequence  of  holding  that 
this  would  be  a  Trust  enforceable  in  a  Court 
of  Law  would  be  so  monstrous  that  persons 
would  be  probably  startled  ...  if  it  be  a 
Trust,  then  every  one  of  those  persons  in 
England  or  in  India — from  persons  of  the 
hi^est  rank  down  to  the  lowest  dhoolie- 
hearer,  might  file  a  bill  for  the  administration 
of  the  Tnist." — Id.  Justice  James,  Judg- 
ment on  the  Kirwee  and  Banda  Prize  Ap- 
peal, 13th  April. 

1883. — "1  have  great  pleasure  here  in 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  Indian  dhooly-bearers.  1 
.  .  .  never  knew  them  shrink  from  the 
dangers  of  the  battle-field,  or  neglect  or 
forsake  a  wounded  European.  I  have  several 
times  seen  one  of  these  bearers  killed  and 
many  of  them  disabled  while  camring  a 
wounded  soldier  out  of  action." — Swrqtfw.- 
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Oenerdl  Munro^  C.B.f  Reminitcfueei  of  Mil, 
Service  with  the  93rd  Sutherland  Higklander$, 
p.  193. 

DHOON,  s.  Hind.  d'an.  A  word 
in  N.  India  specially  applied  to  the 
flat  valleys,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  l^ng  between  the  rise 
of  that  mountain  mass  and  the  low 
tertiary  ranges  known  as  the  sub- 
Himalavan  or  Siw&lik  Hills  (q.v.),  or 
rather  between  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  these  ranges.  The  best 
known  of  these  valleys  is  the  DUn  of 
Dehra,  below  Mussooree,  often  known 
as  "  the  Dhoon '' ;  a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  we  see  by  the  second 
quotation  to  l)e  old. 

1626. — "In  the  laoffuage  of  Hindust&n 
they  call  a  J(dga  (or  cUile)  Dibl.  The  finest 
running  water  in  Hindustftn  is  that  in  this 
DtUi.  "—iJa&cr,  299. 

1654-55.— "Khalilu-lla  Khan  .  .  .  haring 
reached  the  Dtbi,  which  is  a  strip  of  country 
Wing  outside  of  Srinagar,  20  tos  long  and 
5  broad,  one  extremity  of  its  length  oeing 
bounded  by  the  river  tfnmna,  and  the  other 
by  the  Ganges." — Shdh^ahdn-JVdma,  in . 
miiot,  vii.  106. 

1814.— "J/tf  void  in  the  far-famed  Dhooa, 
the  Ternpe  of  Asia.  .  .  .  The  fort  stands  on 
the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain ...  it  will  be  a  tough  job  to  take  it ; 
but  by  the  Ist  proximo  I  think  I  shall  have 
it,  auspice  Deo" — In  Atiaiic  Journal^  ii. 
151 ;  ext.  of  letter  from  Sir  Rollo  Gillespie 
before  Kalanga,  dated  29th  Oct.  He  fell 
next  day. 

1879.— "The  Sub-Himalayan  Hills  .  .  . 
as  a  general  rule  .  .  .  consist  of  two  ranges, 
separated  by  a  broad  flat  valley,  for  which 
the  name  'cfun'  (Doon)  has  been  adopted. 
.  .  .  When  the  outer  of  these  ranges  is 
wanting,  as  is  the  case  below  Naini  Tal  and 
Dariiling,  the  whole  geopaphical  feature 
might  escape  notice,  the  mner  range  being 
oonfounded  with  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains."— Manual  qf  the  Geology  of  Jndia^ 
521. 

DHOTY,  8.  Hind,  dhoti.  The 
loin-cloth  worn  by  all  the  respectable 
Hindu  castes  of  Upper  India,  wrapt 
round  the  body,  the  end  beinc  then 
passed  between  the  legs  and  tucKed  in 
at  the  waist,  so  that  a  festoon  of  calico 
hangs  down  to  either  knee.  [It  is 
mentioned,  not  by  name,  by  Arrian 
(Indikay  16)  as  "an  under  garment  of 
cotton  which  reaches  below  the  knee, 
half  wav  to  the  ankle'';  and  the 
Orissa  dhoti  of  1200  years  ago,  as 
shown  on  the  monuments,  does  not 
differ  from  the  mode  of  the  present 


time,  save  that  men  of  rank  wore  a 
jewelled  girdle  with  a  pendant  in  front. 
{Bwendralala  Mitm,  Indo-AryanSy  i. 
187).]  The  word  duttee  in  old  trade 
lists  of  cotton  goods  is  possibly  the 
same ;  [but  at  the  present  time  a 
coarse  cotton  cloth  woven  by  Dhers  in 
Surat  is  known  as  Doti."] 

[1609. — "Here  is  also  a  strong  sort  of 
cloth  called  DhOOtie."— 2>anverjr,  Lettert^  i. 
29. 

[1614.— "20  corge  of  strong  Dntties,  such 
as  may  be  fit  for  making  and  mending 
sails."— /Vwfter,  Leiierty  ii,  219. 

[1615.— "200  peeces  JMAm:*  —  Cocks' s 
Diary,  i.  83.] 

1622.— "Price  of  calicoes,  duttaes  fixed.'" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"List  of  goods  sold,  including  diamonds^ 
pepper,  bastias,  (read  haflaa),  dnttees,  and 
silks  from  Persia." — Court  Minutes,  &c.,  in 
SainthuTy,  iii  24. 

1810. — ".  .  .  a  dotee  or  waist-cloth." — 
WUliaiM(m,  V,  M,  i.  247. 

1872. — "The  human  figure  which  was 
moving  with  rapid  strides  had  no  other 
clothing  than  a  dhuti  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  and  descending  to  the  knee-joints." — 
Oovinda  SamaTUOf  i.  S. 

DHOW,  DOW,  8.  The  last  seems 
the  more  correct,  though  not  perha])* 
the  more  common.  The  term  is  common 
in  Western  India,  and  on  various 
shores  of  the  Arabian  sea,  and  is  used 
on  the  E.  African  coast  for  craft  in 
general  (see  Burton^  in  J,R,G.S.  xxix. 
239) ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen 
on  the  western  seas  of  India  it  is- 
applied  specially  to  the  old-fashioned 
vessel  of  Arab  build,  with  a  long  grab 
stem,  i,e,  rising  at  a  long  slope  froni 
the  water,  and  about  as  long  as  the  keel,, 
usually  with  one  mast  and  lateen-rig. 
There  are  the  lines  of  a  deWy  and  a 
technical  description,  by  Mr.  Edie,  in 
/.  R.  As,  Soc.y  vol.  i.  p.  11.  The  slaving 
dow  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Capt. 
Colomb's  Slave-ccUching  in  the  Indian 
Ocean;  see  also  Capt.  W.  F.  Owen'a 
Narrative  (1833),  p.  385,  [i.  384  seq!]. 
Most  people  suppose  the  word  to  be 
Arabic,  and  it  is  m  (Johnson's)  Richard- 
son {ddo)  as  an  Arabic  word.  But  no- 
Arabic  scholar  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted admits  it  to  be  genuine  Arabic. 
Can  it  possibly  have  been  taken  from 
Pers.  davy  *  running'?  [The  N,E,D. 
remarks  that  if  Tava  (in  Ath,  Nxkitiny 
below)  be  the  same,  it  would  tend  to 
localise  the  word  at  Ormus  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.]    Capt.  Burton  identifies 
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it  with  the  word  wabra  applied  in 
the  Roteiro  of  Vasco's  Voyage  (p.  37) 
to  a  native  vessel  at  Mombasa.  But 
zalnu  or  zavra  was  apparently  a  Basque 
name  for  a  kind  of  craft  in  Biscay  (see 
S.V.  BltUeau,  and  the  Dice,  de  la  Lingua 
CaMd.,  vol.  \i,  1739).  Ddo  or  Ddva  is 
indeeu  in  Molesworth's  Mahr,  Diet,  as 
a  word  in  that  langiiagc,  but  this  cnves 
no  assurance  of  origin.  Anglo- Inaians 
on  the  west  coast  iisually  employ  dhow 
and  huggalow  interchanfleabiv.  The 
word  is  used  on  Lake  V.  Nyanza. 

c.  1470.—*'  1  shipped  my  honat  in  a  TiftTa, 
and  sailed  across  the  Indian  Sea  in  ten  days 
to  Moshkat." — Atk.  NiJHtin.  p.  8,  in  India  in 
XVtkCtRt. 

„  *'So  I  imbarked  in  a  taTa,  and 
settled  to  pay  for  my  passage  to  Hormns 
two  pieces  of  gold." — ihtd,  90. 

1785.—**  A  Dow,  the  property  of  Rutn  Jee 
and  Jeewun  Doss,  merchants  of  Muaeal, 
having  in  these  days  been  dismasted  in  a 
storm,  came  into  Byte  Koal  (see  BATCUL), 
a  seaport  belonging  to  the  Sircar.  .  .  .'* — 
Tippoot  Lettirt,  181. 

1786.— <'  We  want  10  shipwriffhts  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  construction  of  BoWB. 
Get  them  together  and  despatch  them 
hither." — Tiopoo  to  his  Agent  at  Muskat, 
ibid.  284. 

1810.—  *'  CHose  to  Calcutta,  it  is  the  busiest 
scene  we  can  imagine ;  crowded  with  ships 
and  boats  of  overv  form, — here  a  fine  English 
East  Indiaman,  there  a  grab  or  a  dow  from 
Arabia." — Maria  (Jrahanif  142. 

1814. — *'  The  different  names  given  to 
these  ships  (at  Jedda),  as  &iy,  S^nmf^  Mer- 
teb,  Sambouk  [see  8AMB00K],  Dow,  denote 
their  size  ;  the  latter  only,  being  the  largest, 
perform  the  voyage  to  India." — llurckhardt, 
Jr.  tVi  Araffia,  1829,  4to,  p.  22. 

1837. — *' Two  voung  princes  .  .  .  nephews 
of  the  King  of  Hinziian  or  Joanna  .  .  . 
camo  in  thuir  own  dhow  on  a  viMit  to  the 
(Jovemment."— •'^/M,  Life  of  IM  J.  \Vil90n. 
253. 

1844.— "I  left  the  hospitable  village  of 
Takaungu  in  a  small  boat,  called  a  *Daw' 
by  the  Suahilis  .  .  .  the  smallest  sea-going 
vessel."— A'ro/j;',  p.  117. 

1865. — '*The  goods  from  Zanadbar  (to  the 
Seychelles)  were  shii>ped  in  a  dhow,  which 
ran  across  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  this 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  native  craft  that  hod 
ever  made  the  pa.s8age." — /'e//y,  in  J. R.O.S. 
zxzv.  234. 

1873.— **  If  a  pear  be  sharpened  at  the 
thin  end,  and  then  cut  in  half  longitudinally, 
two  models  will  have  been  made,  resembling 
in  all  essential  respects  the  ordinary  slave 
dhow."— Co/c/toA,  35. 

, ,  "  Dhow  Chasing  in  Zanzibar  Waters 
and  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  ...  by 
Capt.  G.  L.  SuUvan,  R.N.,"  1873. 


1880.— **  The  third  division  are  the  Monm- 
biques  or  African  slaves,  who  have  been 
brought  into  the  oountiy  from  time  im- 
memorial by  the  Arab  slave- trading  dhowt." 
—Sibrm*$  Qrtat  African,  Jstand,  192. 


1888.— **Dhau  is  a  Urge  vevel  which  U 
falliug  into  disuse.  .  .  .  Their  origin  is  in 
the  Red  Sea.    The  word  is  used  vaguely,  and 
is  applied  to  baghlas  (see  BUOOALOw)."- 
Bumban  Gazetteer,  ziii.  717  ^7. 

DHUUMBATiTiA,  a.  H.  and  Mahr. 
dkami'idldy  •  ])ioiis  edifice ' ;  a  rest- 
house  for  wayfarers,  corresponding  to 
the  S.  Indian ^Ohonltry  or  Ohattmm 

(q.V.). 

1826.— **  We  alighted  at  a  durhmiallfth 
where  several  horsemen  were  assembled." — 
Pandurang  Hari,  254  ;  [ed.  1873,  ii.  66]. 

DHUBNA,    TO   SIT,    v.     In    H. 

dhamddeTid  or  haithnd^  Skt.  dhri^  *to 
hold.'  A  mode  of  extorting  itayinent 
or  compliance  with  a  demand,  effected 
by  the  complainant  or  creditor  sitting 
at  the  debtor's  do<jr,  and  there  renjain- 
ing  without  tasting  food  till  his  de- 
mand shall  be  comi>lied  with,  or  (Home- 
times)  by  threatening  to  do  himself 
some  mortal  violence  if  it  l)e  not  com- 
plied with.  Traces  of  this  custom  in 
some  form  are  found  in  manv  y&Tta  of 
the  world,  and  Sir  H.  Maine  (see 
l>elow)  has  quoted  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample from  the  Irish  Brehon  Laws. 
Tliere  was  a  curious   A'ariety  of  the 

gractice,  in  arrest  f<»r  debt,  current  in 
.  India,  which  is  descril)ed  by  Marco 
Polo  and  many  later  travellers  (see 
M.  P.,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  327,  336,  [and  for 
N.  India,  Crooke,  Poj).  Rel.  and  FoUdoTfy 
ii.  42,  «!y.]).  The  practice  of  dhanul 
is  made  an  offence  under  the  Indian 
Penal  Code.  There  is  a  systeinatit^ 
kind  of  dharnd  ])moti8ed  by  classics  of 
b^gars,  e.g.  in  the  Punjab  by  a  class 
calKd  TafnnlmlUU,  or  *  strap-ri^rs,' 
who  twist  a  leiither  straj)  i-ound  the 
neck,  and  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground  l)efore  a  shop,  until  alms  are 
given ;  [Doriicdlds^  who  threaten  to 
Rang  themselves :  Dandiwdlds^  wlio 
rattle  sticks,  and  stand  cursing  till 
they  get  alms ;  Urivutr^  who  simply 
stand  I >ef ore  a  shop  all  diiy,  and  Gurz- 
mdra  and  Chharimdrs,  who  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  and  spiked  clubs] 
(see/nrf.  Antiq.  i.  162,  [Herklot^  Qanoon- 
e-Islamy  ed.  1863,  p.  193  seq.l  It  ap- 
pears from  Elphinstone  ^low)  that 
the  custom  sometimes  received  the  A^ 
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Pers.   name  of  iakdza^   'dunning'    or       1887.* — "Whoever  voluntarily  causes  or 

*"  importunity.'  *  attempts  to  cause  any  person  to  do  anything 

•  *^  ^'  which  that  person  is  not  legally  bound  to 

c.  1747. — "While  Nundi  Raj,  the  Dulwai  do  ...  by  inducing  .  .  .  that  person  t<3 

(see  DALAWAT),  was  encamped  at  Sutti  believe  that  he  .  .  .  will  become  ...  by 

Manful,  his  troops,  for  want  ot  pay,  placed  some  act  of  the  offender,  an  object  of  the 

him  in  Dhnma.  .  .  .  Hurree  Singh,  forget-  divine  displeasure  if   he  does  not  do  the 

ting  the  ties  of  salt    or  gratitude  to  his  thing  .  .  .  shall  be  punished  with  imprison- 

maister,   in  order  to  obtain  his  arrears  of  ment  of  either  descnption  for  a  term  which 

Sty,  forbade  the  sleeping  and  eating  of  the  mav  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or 

ulwai,  by  placing  him  in  Dhnma  .  .  .  and  with  both, 
that  in  so  great  a  degree  as  even  to  stop  77/w^w.*v», 

the  water  used  in  hU  kitchen.    The  Dulwai,        .,,  ,   .     .       ^"««»^'0"'- 

loeing    heart   from   this   rigour,    with   his  .   "  (a)  A.  sits  dhnrna  at  Z.  s  door  with  the 

clothes  and  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  intention  of  causing  it  to  be  believed  that  by 

used   in   travelling,  and    a   small    sum    of  ^  sitting  he  renders  Z.  an  object  of  divine 

money,  paid  him  off  and  discharged  him."  displeasure.    A.  has  committed  the  offence 

— //.  of  Hifdur  Naik,  41  aq,  defined  in  this  section. 

c.  1794.— "The  practice  called  dhaxna,  "<^)  ^-  ^^^eatens  Z.  that  unless  Z.  per- 
which  may  be  translated  caption,  or  arrest."  forms  a  certain  act  A.  will  kill  one  of  A.'s 
Sir  J  ShiMv  in  Am   /?«  {-v  ^dA  own  Children,  uudcr  such  circumstanccs  that 

10A0      «  A  1    t-1      .         _x  XI  the  killing  would  be  believed  to  render  Z. 

1808.-"  A  remar^ble  circumstance  took  ^  object  of  the  divine  displeasure.    A.  has 

pUice    yesterday.      Some    Sirdars    put   the  committed   the    offence    d^ribed    in    this 

Maharaja    (Sinaia)    in    dhnrttl.      He    was  section.  "-7«rfm«  PemU  Cod.,  508,  in  Chap, 

angry,  and  tiireatened  to  put  them  to  death.  XXIL,  OHmimi/  Intimidation,   Insvlt,   ami 

Bhugwunt  lUsByse,  their  head,  said,  *  Sit  Ann<^nct. 
still ;  put  us  to  death.     Sindia  was  enraged,  ^ 

and  ordered  him  to  be  paid  and  driven  from        1875.—"  If  you  have  a  legal  claim  against 

camp.    He  refused  to  go.  .  .  .  The  bazaars  a  man  of  a  certain  rank  and  you  are  desiroiLs 

were  shut  the  whole  day  ;  troops  were  posted  of  comnelling  him  to  dischaige  it,  the  Sen- 

to  ffuard  them  and  defend  the  tonts.  .  .  .  chus  Mor  tolls  you  'to  fast  upon  him.'  .  .  . 

At  last  the  mutineers  marched  off,  and  all  The  institution  is  unquestionably  identical 

was  settled."— ^(pAtJuton«'«  Diary ^  in  Life^  with  one  widely  diffused    throughout  the 

i.  179  9eq.  East,  which  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  *  sit- 

1809.-"Seendhiya  {i.e.  Sindia),  who  has  Ji°«^^?™\*     ^*   consists   in   sitting   at 

been  lately  plagued  by  repeated  DTmmas,  J^«  debtor  s  door  and  starving  yourself  till 

seems  now  resolved  to  partake  also  in  the  ^^  pays.     From  the  EnglLsh  point  of  view 

active    part   of    the    amusement:    he    had  the  practice    has  always    been    considered 

permitted  this  same  Patunkur,  as  a  signal  S?''^^   *^^    immoral,   and    the    Indian 

mark  of   favour,   to  borrow  60,000  rupees  Penal  Code  expressW  forbids  it.    Itsuggest.^, 

from  the  Khatget^  or  private  treasury.  .  .  .  ^,ofe^«r»  ^,^«  questaon-what  would  foUow 

The  time  elapsed  without  the  agreement  if  the  debtor  simply  allowed  the  creditor  to 

having  been  fulfilled;  and  Seen^ya  im-  stwre?    Undoubtedly  the  Hindoo  supposes 

mediately  dispatehed  the  treasurer  to  sit  that  some  supernatural  penaltjj  would  follow ; 

Dlrarna  on  his  behalf  at  Patunkur's  tents."  indeed,  he  generally  gives  definiteness  to  it 

—BnmghUm,  LeUert  frma  a  Mahratta  Camp,  ^V  retaining  a  Brahnam  to  starve  himself 

169  feq. ;  [ed.  1892,  1271.  vicariously,   and    no    Hindoo   doubts  what 

noio      m#    •     /  r  ^1        in     •    (w^v  would  come  of  causing  a  Brahmins  death. 

nSl2^Moner{Jovrn^  through  Per^a,  92)  __Maine,   HiM.   of  Early    Instihitions,    40. 

deecnbM  similar  proceedings  by  a  Dervwh  g^  ^y^  297-804. 
at  ilusnire. ) 

1819.-"  It  is  this  which  is  called  tukaza*  ,.  l^?--"^.**®.  ^^'.v.^,®  JS?^  n'^T-  ^^Sf * 

by  the  Blahrattas If  a  man  have  de-  ^^"^  »«»  J^^»*  "  that  still  followed  m  the 

niand  from  (?  upon)  his  inferior  or  equal,  '»*»^®,  »^^   ^  ?  v?^^""   T^'fj"'!,  ^ 

he  pUces  him  u?ider  restraint,  prevenS  hii  ??PJ?1  P«ym«pt  of  hw  debt,  and  called  m 

leaving  his  house  or  eating,  and  even  com-  P^°>   dharni,   and  m  Sansknt   (Uhania, 

pels  Sm  to  sit  in  the  sun  until  he  comes  to  [^^^'^P  proceedii^,    or  Pra^oj^^ina, 

Some  accommodation.    If  the  debtor  were  a  'flJ^'*/*^^''  ^  ^"^  ^^u^"^?-  JT'a  ^^ 

superior,  the  creditor  had  firet  recourse  to  "S^"^  ^^  ^^'^cfT  ^'^  identified^ith 

su^Ucations  and   appeals    to    the    honour  the  D«ctice  ^*  fasting  upon    (frMCMrf /or) 

an^  sense  of  shame  ol^  other  party ;  he  *  ^^\^^  ^  ?^J^-  ""^^  ""^'^^  "•'  ^  ^^: 

laid  himself  on  his  threshold,  threw  himself  l^^P^^y  mentioned  m   the    Insh    so-caU^ 

in  his  road,  clamoured  before  his  door,  or  f^^^^  l^^*-  •  •.•  ^'^  *.J5?;'?  ^^%  ^- 

he  employed  others  to  do  this  for  him ;  he  1«J^,  •  ;  ;,  ^^"^  "  *t>^*?u  ®J"!^^  *^®"''. 

would  even  sit  down  and  fast  before  the  which  tells  how  St.  Patnck  » fasted  upon 

debtor's  door,  during  which  time  the  other  I^°?f*?®»    ^^^    unbelieving    over -king    of 

was  compelled  to^t  also  ;   or  he  would  Ireland.      Loegaires  pious  queen  declares 
appeal  to  the  gods,  and  invoke  their  curses 
upon  the  person  by  whom  he  was  injured."        *  This  is  the  date  of  the  Penal  Code,  as  originally 

—Elphinstone,  in  Life,  ii.  87.  *"S'5*>^n*^  ^"^^  -^1f^^"»?V^Lli  ^\  y*^"!*/ 

^ *  -^  * and  his  colleagues ;  and  in  that  original  form  this 

passage  is  found  as  |  288,  and  in  chap.  xv.  of 

*  Ar.  takaad,  drnming  or  importunity.  Offencti  rdating  to  Rdijfion  and  QuU. 
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that  the  will  not  eat  snythingf  while  IMtrick 
in  festing.  Her  son  Enna  seek  a  for  fuod. 
'It  is  not  fittinff  for  thee/aayH  his  mother, 
'to  eat  food  wnile  Patrick  in  faHting  upon 
yon.*  ...  It  would  worn  from  this  ntory 
that  in  Ireland  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
debtor,  and,  u  fortiori^  the  debtor  himself, 
had  to  fast  so  long  as  the  creditor  fasted." — 
Ltttn'  fmm  Mr,  Wkitleif  *S{<Mte«,  in  Aradem^y 
Sept.  l2th. 

A  striking  story  in  tuld  in  For1>efl'A 
Rdt  Mdla  (ii.  3U3  Mr/.y  [ed.  1678, 
p.  657])  of  a  farther  ])rocee(iing  follow- 
ing upon  an  unsuccessful  Hha!rnfl^  put 
in  practice  by  a  coni]Niny  of  Clmrans, 
or  uards,  in  Katliiuwar,  to  enforce 
payment  of  a  debt  by  a  chief  of  Jaila 
to  one  of  their  nuniWr.  After  fasting 
three  days  in  vain,  they  pnK'ee<le<l  from 
^lia^mft.  to  the  further  rite  of  trftgi 
(cLV.).  Some  liacked  their  own  arms  ; 
others  decapitated  three  old  women  of 
their  party,  and  hung  their  heads  up  as 
a  garland  at  the  jpte.  (.^ertain  of  the 
women  cut  oflf  their  own  breasts.  The 
bards  also  pierced  the  throats  of  four 
of  the  older  men  with  spikes,  and  took 
two  young  girls  and  dashed  their 
brains  out  i^inst  the  town-gtite. 
Finally  the  Ciiaran  creditor  soaked 
his  (|uilted  clothes  in  oil,  and  set  tire 
to  himself.  As  he  burne<l  to  duith  he 
cried  out,  *  I  am  now  dying,  but  I  will 
1>ecome  a  headless  ghost  (kavU)  in  the 
Palace,  and  will  take  the  chiefs  life, 
and  cut  off  his  posterity  I ' 

DIAMOND  HABBOUB,  n.p.  An 
anchorage  in  the  Hooply  l>elow  Calcutta, 
30  m.  by  road,  and  41  by  river.  It 
was  the  usual  anchorage  of  the  old 
Indiamen  in  the  mercantile  days  of 
the  E.  I.  Company.  In  the  oldest 
charts  we  find  the  "Diamond  Sand," 
on  the  western  side  of  what  is  now 
called  Diamond  Harl)our,  and  on  some 
later  charts.  Diamond  Point. 

1683.— "Wo  anchored  thin  night  on  ye 
head  of  ye  Diamond  Band. 

•*  Jtm.  26.  This  morning  early  wo  weighed 
anchor  .  .  .  but  got  no  further  than  the 
Point  of  Keg^  Island  "  (see  KEDOEBEE). 
—Hfdfjety  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  61.  (See  also 
ROGXTE'S  BIVEB.) 

DIDWAN,  8.  P.  dUhilii,  tlidmlHy 
*a  look-out,'  *  watchman,'  *<,'uard,' 
*  messenger.' 

[1679.— See  under  AUMILDAB,  TBIPU- 
CANE. 
[1680.— See  under  JUNGAMEEB. 


[1683-4. — **.  .  .  three  vards  of  Ordinary 
Broadcloth  and  five  Pagodas  to  the  Dithwaa 
that  brouffht  the  Phirmaund.  .  .  ." — PringU, 
Diarif  qfrt.  iSf.  (Jfo,,  Ist  ser.  iii.  4.] 

DIOGOBY,  DIOBi,  DBOBEE,  s. 

Anglo- Hindustani  of  law-court  jargon 
for  'decree.* 

[1866.— "This    is    grand,    thought    bold 

Bhuwanee    Singh,    dugTM    to   pdk,    lekin 

rwipyta  to  morpaJn  bah,    'He    has  got   his 

decree,    but    I    have    the    money.'  '^ — Ooh- 

ffuioM  of  an  Orderly t  188.] 

DIKK,  8.  Worry,  trouble,  bothera- 
tion ;  what  the  Italians  call  ieccatuni. 
This  is  the  Anglo-Indian  use.  But 
the  word,  is  more  jiroporly  adjective, 
Ar.-P.-H.  dilj  dikk^  *  vexed,  worried,'  ami 
so  dikk  hontly  'to  l)e  worried.'  [The 
noun  diJtt-dArij '  worrv,'  in  vulgiir  usage^ 
luis  l>ecome  an  adjective.] 

1873.— 

**  And  Beaufort  learned  in  the  law, 
And  Atkinson  the  Sop^e, 
And  if  his  lockii  are  white  as  snow, 
Tis  more  from  dikk  than  age  !  " 

WUfitd  HffUify  A  Lay  of  Mvdfrn, 
Ikirjreling, 

[1889.— "Were  the  Company's  pumps  to 
l>e  beaten  by  the  vagaries  of  that  dikhdari, 
Tarachunda  nuddoe?" — R,  Kipling,  In  Black 
and  WhiU,  52.] 

DINAPOBE,  n.i>.  A  well-known 
cantonment  on  the  ri^ht  l>ank  of  the 
Ganges,  Wing  the  station  of  the  great 
city  of  Patna.  The  name  is  i»n)i>erly 
Ddndpnr.  Ives  (1755)  writes  Uunapoor 
(}).  167).  Tlie  cantonment  was  estab- 
lished under  the  government  of  Warren 
Hastings  al>out  1772,  but  we  have 
failed  to  as<.!ortain  the  exact  date. 
[Cruso,  writing  in  1785,  speaks  of  the 
cantonments  having  cast  tne  Comuany 
25  lakhs  of  rupees.  {Forbes^  Or,  Mem, 
2nd  ed.  ii.  445).  There  were  ti*oops 
there  in  1773  (Olriy^  Lift'  of  Warnn 
Hastitujity  i.  297. J 

DINAR,  s.  This  word  is  not  now 
in  any  Indian  use.  But  it  is  remark- 
able as  a  word  introduced  into  Skt.  at 
a  comparatively  early  date.  "  The 
names  of  the  Arabic  pieces  of  money 
.  .  .  are  all  taken  from  the  coins  of 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire.  Thus, 
the  copper  piece  was  called  fals  from 
follis  ;  the  silver  dirham  from  drachma^ 
and  the  gold  din&r,  from  deiiarius^ 
whicli,  though  properly  a  silver  coin, 
was  used  generally  to  denote  coins  of 
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other  metals,  as  the  denarius  aerUy  and 
the  denaritLS  auri,  or  aureus**  (Jamtes 
Primepj  in  Essays,  &c.,  ed.  by  TkamaSy 
i.  19).  But  it  was  long  before  the  rise 
of  Islam  that  the  knowledge  and  name 
of  the  denaritis  as  appli^  to  a  gold 
coin  had  reached  India.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  east  gate  of  the  great  tope 
at  Sanchi  is  probably  the  oldest  in- 
stance preserved,  though  the  date  of 
that  is  a  matter  greatly  disputed.  But 
in  the  Amarakosha  (c.  A.D.  500)  we 
liave  *din&re  'vi  eha  nishkahy*  i.e.  *a 
HuHikah  (or  gola  coin)  is  the  same  as 
din&ra.'  And  in  the  KalpasfiUra  of 
Bhadrabahu  (of  about  the  same  age) 
§  36,  we  have  *dinara  mdlaycty'  'a  neck- 
lace of  dinars,'  mentioned  (see  Max 
Muller  iHilow).  The  dindr  in  modem 
Persia  is  a  very  small  imaginary  coin, 
of  which  10,000  make  a  tonutnn  (q.v.). 
In  the  Middle  A^  we  find  Arabic 
writers  applying  tne  term  dindr  both 
to  the  staple  gold  coin  (corresponding 
to  the  gold  mohr  of  more  modem 
times)  and  to  the  staple  silver  coin 
(corresponding  to  what  has  l)een  called 
since    the    16th    century  the    rupee). 

SAlso  see  Yule,  Cathay,  ii.  439  seqq.    See 
lEAHEB.] 

A.D.  (?)  "Tho  son  of  Amuka  .  .  .  having 
made  isalatation  to  the  eternal  gods  and 
goddesses,  has  given  a  piece  of  ground 
purchased  at  the  legal  rate;  also  five 
temples,  and  twenty-five  (thousand  ?)  dinirt 
...  as  an  act  of  grace  and  benevolence 
of  the  g^'eat  emperor  Chandragupta. " — In- 
srriptum  on  Oatetcay  ai  Sanchi  {Priiuep*9 
Eitayt,  i.  246). 

A.D.  (?)  "Quelque  temps  apr^  k  Patali- 
putra,  un  autre  nomme  devout  aux  Brah- 
manes  renversa  une  statue  de  Bouddha  aux 
pieds  d'un  mendiant,  qui  la  mit  en  pieces. 
Le  roi  (Afoka)  ...  fit  proclamer  cet  ordre : 
Gelui  qui  m'apportera  la  t^te  d'un  mendiant 
brahmaniaue,  recevra  de  moi  un  DlnAra." 
— Tr.  of  Ditya  avaddtuiy  in  Bumouf,  Int.  d 
mist,  du  Bouddhisme  Indien,  p.  422. 

c.  1333.— "The  lak  is  a  sum  of  100,000 
dinArs  {i.e.  of  silver) ;  this  sum  is  equiva- 
lent to  10,000  dXnftre  of  gold,  Indian  money ; 
and  the  Indian  (gold)  dinftr  is  worth  2) 
dinArs  in  money  of  the  West  (Magkral).** — 
Jbn  Baiuta,  iii.  106. 

1859. — '*Cosmas  Indicopleiistes  remarked 
that  the  Roman  denarius  was  received  all 
over  the  world  ;  *    and  how  the  denarius 


•  The  pasflage  referred  to  \n  probably  that  where 
Ooemas  relates  an  adventiu^  of  hi«  friend  Sopa- 
tnis,  a  trader  in  Taprobane,  or  Ceylon,  at  the 
king'H  court.  A  Persian  i>reiient  brags  of  the 
jjower  and  wealth  of  hi«  own  monarch.  Sonatnis 
Hays  nothing  till  the  king  calls  on  him  for  an 
answer.  He  appeals  to  the  king  to  compare  the 
Roman  gold  denarius  (called  by  Cosmas  p6fJUff/ia)f 


came  to  mean  in  India  a  gold  ornament  we 
mav  leom  from  a  pajssage  in  the  'Life  of 
MaMvlra.'  There  it  is  said  that  a  lady  had 
around  her  neck  a  string  of  grains  and 
golden  dinan,  and  Stevenson  adds  that  the 
custom  of  stringing  coins  together,  and 
adorning  with  them  children  especially,  is 
still  very  common  in  India." — Miix  MiUffi\, 
Httt.  of  Sandrit  Literature,  247. 

DINGY,  DINQH7,  s.  Beng.  dingl ; 
[H.  dingi,  dengi,  another  form  of  dofuji, 
Skt.  drona,  *a  trough.*]  A  small  boat 
or  skiff ;  sometimes  also  *  a  winoe,*  i.e. 
dug  out  of  a  single  trunk.  This  word 
is  not  merely  Anglo-Indian ;  it  has 
1)ecome  legitimately  incor])orated  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  British  navy,  a.s 
the  name  of  the  smallest  ship's  b'otit ; 

Sin  this  sense,  according  to  the  N.E.D., 
irst  in  Midshipman  Easy  (1836)]. 
Dinad  occurs  as  the  name  of  some 
kind  of  war-boat  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  defence  of  Hugli  in  1631 
("  Sixty-four  large  dingas  "  ;  Elliot, 
viL  34).  The  word  dingi  is  also  used 
for  vessels  of  size  in  the  quotation 
from  Tippoo.  Sir  J.  Campbell,  in  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  says  that  dJiangl  is  a 
large  vessel  belonging  to  the  Mekmn 
coast ;  the  word  is  said  to  mean  *  a 
log*  in  Biliichi.  In  Guzerat  the 
larger  vessel  seems  to  be  called  dangd ; 
ana  besides  this  there  is  dhangi,  like 
a  canoe,  but  built,  not  dug  out. 

[1610.— "I  have  brought  with  me  the 
pinnace  and  her  ginge  for  better  perfonn- 
ance." — Danvers,  Letters,  i.  61.] 

1705. — ".  .  .  pourallerkterreonestoblig6 
de  se  servir  d'mi  petit  Bateau  dont  les  bords 
sont  tr^  hauts,  qu'onappelle  Dingues.  ..." 
— Lui/ler,  89. 

1786. — **  Propose  to  the  merchants  of  Mus- 
cat ...  to  bring  hither,  on  the  Dixigies, 
such  horses  as  they  may  have  for  sale  ;  which, 
being  sold  to  us,  the  owner  can  carry  Ixick 
the  produce  in  rice." — Letters  ofTippooy  6. 

1810. — "  On  these  larger  pieces  of  water 
there  are  usuaUy  canoes,  or  oingieB. " — 117/- 
liamson,  V.M.  ii.  59. 

[1813. — "The  Indian  pomegranates  .  .  . 
are  by  no  means  equal   to  those  brought 

and  the  Persian  silver  drachma,  both  of  whicli 
were  at  hand,  and  to  judge  for  himself  which  sug- 
gested the  greater  monarch.  "  Now  the  nomisma 
was  a  coin  of  right  good  ring  and  fine  ruddy  gold, 
bright  in  metal  and  elegant  in  execution,  for  such 
coins  are  picked  on  puriKwe  to  take  thither,  whilst 
the  miliaresion  (or  drachma),  to  say  it  in  one  word , 
was  of  silver,  and  of  coiuve  bore  no  comparison 
with  the  gold  coin,"  &c.  In  another  passage  he 
says  that  elephants  in  Tajirobane  were  sold  at  fh)ni 
50  to  100  nomismata  and  more,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  gold  denarii  were  actually  current  in. 
Ceylon.  See  the  passages  at  length  in  Cathay ^  &c , 
pp.  clxxix*clxxx. 
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DIUL-SIND.  iLp.  A  name  by  which 
Sind  is  often  callea  in  early  European 
narratives,  taken  up  by  the  autnors, 
no  doubt,  like  so  many  other  prevalent 
names,  from  the  Arab  traders  who  had 
preceded  them.  Devxd  or  Daihul  was 
a  once  celebrated  city  and  seaport  of 
Sind,  mentioned  by  all  the  old  Arabian 
geographers,  and  believed  to  have  stood 
at  or  near  the  site  of  modem  Kardchi, 
It  had  the  name  from  a  famous  temple 
(devdlya\  probably  a  Buddhist  shrine, 
which  existed  there,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mahommedans  in 
711.  The  name  of  Dewal  long  survived 
the  city  itself,  and  the  specific  addi- 
tion of  Sind  or  Sindi  being  added,  prob- 
ably to  distinguish  it  from  some  other 
place  of  resembling  name,  the  name  of 
DewaUSind  or  Sindi  came  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  delta  of  the  Indus. 

c.  700. — The  earliest  mention  of  Dewal 
that  we  are  aware  of  is  in  a  notice  of 
Chinese  Voyages  to  the  Persian  Gulf  under 
the  T'ang  d^asty  (7th  and  8th  centuries) 
quoted  by  Deguignes.  In  this  the  ships, 
after  leaving  Tiyu  (Din)  sailed  10  days 
fiu*ther  to  another  TiyVL  near  the  g^reat 
river  MUan  or  Sinteu,  This  was,  no  doubt, 
Dewal  near  the  great  Mihrdn  or  SindhUy  i.e. 
Indus. — MSm.  de  I' Acad.  de»  Inse.  xxxii.  367. 

c.  880.— ''There  was  at  Debal  a  lofty 
temple  Ibttdd)  surmounted  by  a  long  pole, 
and  on  the  pole  was  fixed  a  red  flag,  which 
when  the  breeze  blew  was  unfurled  over  the 
city  .  .  .  Muhammad  informed  Hajj^j  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  solicited  advice.  .  .  . 
One  day  a  reply  was  received  to  this  effect : 
— 'Fix  the  manjanlk  .  .  .  call  the  manja- 
nfk-master,  and  tell  him  to  aim  at  the  flag- 
staff of  which  you  have  given  a  description.' 
So  he  brought  down  the  flagstaff,  and  it  was 
broken ;  at  which  the  infidels  were  sore 
afflicted."— i5i7&/wn,  in  Elliot,  i.  120. 

c.  900.— ''From  N^rmaslr^  to  Debal  is  8 
days'  journey,  and  from  Debal  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Mihr^  with  the  sea,  is  2 
parasangs." — Ibn  K?iordddbah,  in  JBlliotf  i. 

976.— "The  City  of  Debal  is  to  the  west 
of  the  Mihr^  towards  the  sea.  It  is  a 
large  mart,  and  the  port  not  only  of  this, 
but  of  the  neighbouring  regions.  .  .  ." — 
Ibn  Haukal,  in  Mlliot,  i.  37. 

c.  1150. — "  The  place  is  inhabited  only  bo- 
cause  it  is  a  station  for  the  vessels  of  Sind 
and  other  countries  .  .  .  ships  laden  with 
the  productions  of  'Um^,  and  the  vessels 
of  Qiina  and  India  come  to  DebaL" — 
Idrisif  in  Ellioty  i.  p.  77. 

1228. — "All  that  country  down  to  the 
seashore  was  subdued.  Malik  Sin^-ud-dfn 
Habsh,  chief  of  Dewal  and  Bind,  came  and 
did  homage  to  the  Sultan." — TaJbakHt-i- 
^\ltin\  inElliot,  ii.  326. 


[1513. — "And  thence  we  had  sight  of 
Dixdcindj"—Albitquenjue,  Cartatj  p.  239.] 

1516. — "Leaving  the  Eangdom  of  Ormuz 
.  .  .  the  coast  goes  to  the  South-east  fi^r 
172  leagues  asr  far  as  Diuldnde,  entering  the 
Kingdom  of  Ulcinde,  which  is  between 
Persia  and  India." — Barbosa,  49. 

1553. — "From  this  Cape  Jasque  to  th& 
famous  river  Indus  are  200  leagues,  in  which 
space  are  those  places  Guadel,  Calara,  Cala- 
mente,  and  Dim,  the  last  situated  on  the 
most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Indus." — J)c 
Bamuty  Dec.  I.  liv.  ix.  cap.  i. 

c.  1554. — "If  you  guess  that  you  may  be 
drifting  to  Jaked  .  .  .  you  must  try  to  go> 
to  Karaushl,  or  to  enter  Khur  (the  estuary 
of)  DitU  Bind."- 7%«  Mokit,  in  J.  At.  Soc, 
Ben.  V.  463. 

,,  "  He  offered  me  the  town  of  La- 
hori,  i.e.  Diuli  Bind,  but  as  I  did  not 
accept  it  I  bm^ed  him  for  leave  to  depart." 
— Sidi  *Ali  iLapuddTif  in  Journ.  As.  Ist  Ser. 
tom.  ix.  131. 

[1557. — Couto  says  that  the  Italians  who 
travelled  overland  before  the  Portuguese  dis- 
covered the  sea  route  'found  on  the  other 
side  on  the  west  those  people  called  Dinlis, 
so  called  from  their  chief  city  named  Diul, 
where  they  settled,  and  whence  they  passed 
to  Cinde.'] 

1572.— 

"  Olha  a  terra  de  Ulcinde  fertilissima 
E  de  Jaquete  a  intima  enseada." 

Camdes,  x.  cvi. 

1614.—"  At  DinlBinde  the  Expedition  in 
her  former  Voyage  had  deliuered  Sir  Robert 
Sherley  the  rersian  Embassadour." — Caj)l. 
W.  Peyton,  in  Purchas,  i.  530. 

[1616. — "The  riuer  Indus  doth  not  powre 
himself  into  the  sea  by  the  bav  of  Cambaya, 
but  far  westward,  at  Bindu.'— -/Sir  T.  Ro^-y. 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  122.] 

1638. — "  Les  Perses  et  les  Arabes  donnent 
au  Boyaume  de  Sindo  le  nom  de  Diul." — 
MandeMo,  114. 

c.  1650. — Dinl  is  marked  in  Blaeu's  great 
Atlas  on  the  W.  of  the  most  westerly  mouth 
of  the  Indus. 


c.  1666.—".  .  .  la  ville  la  plus  M^ri- 
dionale  est  Dinl.  On  la  nomme  encore 
Diul-Bind,  et  autrefois  on  I'a  appell^  Dobil. 
...  II  y  a  des  Orientaux  qui  donnent  le 
nom  de  Dial  au  Pals  de  Sinde." — Thevenolf 
V.  158. 

1727. — "All  that  shore  from  Jasques  to 
Sindi/j  inhabited  by  uncivilized  People,  who 
admit  of  no  Commerce  with  Strangers,  tho' 
Guaddel  and  Diul,  two  Sea-ports,  did  about 
a  Century  ago  afford  a  g(x>d  Trade." — A. 
Hamilton,  i.  115 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1753.— "Colni  (le  bras  du  Sind)  de  la 
droite,  apr^s  avoir  pass^  k  Fairuz,  distant 
ce  Mansora  de  trois  joum^es  selon  Edrisi, 
se  rend  k  IMnl  ou  Divl,  au  quel  nom  on 
ajo<ite  quelque  fois  celui  de  Bindi.  .  .  . 
La  ville  est  situ^  sur  une  lan^e  de  terre 
en  forme  de  peninsule,  d'oh  je  pense  (^ue 
lui  vient  son  nom  actuel  de  Dim  ou  Divl, 
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DONEY,  DHONY,  s.  In  S.  IndiiL 
a  small  native  vessel,  properly  formea 
(at  least  the  lower  part  of  it)  from  a 
single  tree.  Tamil,  td^i.  Dr.  Qundert 
suggests  as  the  origin  Skt.  dronoy  *a 
wooden  vessel.'  But  it  is  perhaps  con- 
nected witli  the  Tamil  tonduga^  ^to 
scoop  out ' ;  and  the  word  would  then 
l>e  exactly  analogous  to  the  Anglo- 
American  *  dug-out.*  In  the  J,R,A,S, 
vol.  i.  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edye,  formerly 
H.M.'s  Master  ShipuTight  in  Ceylon, 
on  the  native  vessels  of  South  India, 
and  among  others  he  descriljes  the 
Doni  (i).  13X  with  a  drawing  to  scale. 
He  calls  it  **  a  huge  vessel  of  ark-like 
form,  al)out  70  feet  long,  20  feet  broad, 
and  12  feet  deep ;  with  a  flat  lK)ttom 
or  keel  part,  which  at  the  broadest 
place  is  7  feet ;  .  .  .  the  whole  eauip- 
ment  of  these  rude  vessels,  as  well  as 
their  construction,  is  the  most  coarse 
and  unseaworthv  that  I  liave  ever 
seen.**  From  this  it  would  a])i)ear  that 
the  doney  is  no  longer  a  *  dug-out,'  as 
the  suggested  etymolog}*,  and  Pvrard 
de  Laval's  express  statement,  indicate 
it  to  have  been  originally. 

1552. — Castanheda  already  uaes  the  wcmi 
as  Portuguese :  "  foy  logu  cJttra  ho  tftne.*' — 
iii.  22. 

1553. — "VaHco  da  Gama  having  started 
...  on  the  following  day  they  were  be- 
calmed rather  more  than  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Oaliout,  when  there  came  towards 
tiiem  more  than  60  tonte,  which  are  small 
vessels,  crowded  with  people." — Barroi^  I. 
iv.,  xi. 

1561. — The  word  constantly  occurs  in 
this  form  (tontf)  in  Correa^  e.g,  vol.  i.  pt.  1, 
408,  502,  kc. 

J  1598. — ".  .  .  certaino  scutes  or  Skiifes 
led   Tones. "~  At nArAofm-,   Hak.    Soc.    ii. 

56.] 

1606. — There  is  &  good  description  of  the 
vessel  in  Oouvm,  f.  29. 

c.  1610. — **Le  bosteau  s'appelloit  Donny, 
«*est  k  dire  oiseau,  pourco  qu'il  estoit  pro- 
viste  de  voiles." — P yrard.de  Laval,  i.  65; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  86]. 

, ,  * '  La  plupart  de  leurs  vaisseaux  sont 
d'une  seule  piece,  au'ils  appellent  Tonny, 
«t  les  Portiurais  Almedi^  (Almadia)."— 
IHd,  i.  278 ;  plak.  Soc.  i.  389]. 

1644.— "They  have  in  this  city  of  Cochin 
certain  boats  which  they  call  TOBAS,  in 
which  they  navigate  the  shallow  rivers, 
which  have  5  or  6  palms  of  depth,  15 
or  20  cubits  in  length,  and  with  a  broad 
parana  of  5  or  6  palms,  so  that  l^ey  build 
above  an  upper  storv  called  Bayleu^  like  a 
little  house,  thatched  with  Ola  (Ollah),  and 
closed  at  the  sides.  This  contains  many 
passengers,  who  go  to  amuse  themselves  on 


the  rivers,  and  there  are  spent  in  this  way 
many    thousands   of    cruiadoe."  — /twwrr^ 
MS, 

1666.—".  .  .  with  llOpaitioi,  and  100 
eaJtwm  (see  PSOW,  CATUtt)  and  80  toilMt 
of  broad  beam,  full  of  people  .  .  .  the  enemy 
displayed  himself  on  the  water  to  our 
caravels."— /VirMi  y  Sonjo,  Atia  Partug,  i.  66. 

1672. — ".  .  .  four  fishermen  from  the 
town  came  over  to  ua  in  a  Tony." — But- 
ila/nu,  Ceylon  (Dutch  ed.),  89. 

ri821.— In  Trattlt  on  Foot  through  ike 
I  Mind  qf  Ceylon^  by  J.  Haafner,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  iPhiUip**  New  Voices  and 
Travels,  v.  6,  79),  the  words  ''thonij,** 
*'thony't"  of  the  original  are  translated 
Fanny,  FnnniM;  this  is  possibly  a  mis- 
print for  TnimiM,  which  appears  on  p.  66 
as  the  rendering  of  *Uhoti%ft.**  See  IfU^ 
and  Querift,  9th  ser.  iv.  183.] 

1860. — "  Amongst  the  vessels  at  anchor 
(at  Galle)  lie  the  dows  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Patamars  of  Malabar,  the  dboneyi  of 
Coromandel."— TVnM/M^'i  Ceylon,  ii.  ICS. 

DOOB,  s.  H.  dah,  from  Skt.  dnruL 
A  very  nutritioiiB  creeping  grass  (Oyno- 
do7i  dactylon,  Pers.),  spread  very  gener- 
ally in  India.  In  the  hot  weather  of 
U])per  India,  when  its  growth  is  scanty, 
it  is  eagerly  sought  for  horses  by  tne 
*  grass-cutters.'  The  natives,  according 
to  Roxburgh,  quoted  by  Drury,  cut 
the  voung  leaves  and  make  a  cooling 
drink  from  the  roots.  The  popular 
etymology,  from  dhUp^  *  sunshine,  has 
no  foundation.  Its  merits,  its  lowly 
ffesture,  its  spreading  quality,  give  it  a 
frecjuent  place  in  native  poetry. 

1810.— '*  The  doob  is  not  to  be  found 
everjTwhere ;  but  in  the  low  countries  about 
Dacca  .  .  .  this  grass  abounds ;  attaining 
to  a  prodigious  luxuriance." — Willianuon, 
V,  M,  i.  259. 

DOOCAUN,  s.  Ar.  dukkariy  Pers. 
and  H.  diikdn,  *  a  shop ' ;  dukdnddr,  *  a 
shopkeeper.* 

1564. — '*  And  when  you  buy  in  the  dukdns 
{no*  dnodes),  they  don't  give  piootaa 
(see  PICOTA),  and  so  the  Duk&ndin  (os 
Ducamdares)  gain.  .  .  ." — A,  Nunes,  22. 

1810. — **L'estrade  elev^e  sur  laquelle  le 
marchand  est  assis,  et  d'oh  il  montre  sa 
marchandise  aux  acheteurs,  est  proprement 
ce  qu'on  appelle  dnkin ;  mot  qui  signifie, 
suivant  son  Etymologic,  une  estr€ute  ou 
plaieforme,  tur  laouelle  on  »e  jKut  tenir  auU, 
et  que  nous  traauisons  improprement  par 
boutique."— Note  by  SUvestre  de  Sojcy,  in 
Relation  de  VBgypte,  304. 

[1832.— "The  Dnkhauni  (shops)  small, 
with  the  whole  front  open  towards  the 
street."  —  Mrt,  Meer  Hattan  Alt,  OHmer- 
vaUona,  ii.  36.] 


nOOMBUR.                    384  DOORSUMMUND. 

1BS5. — "The  shop  (dookUn)  is  a  iqiure  rcauon  to  deoeiTe  me,  that  sainaldiiies  the 

rsceas,  or  cell,  ireusrallr  about  S  or  7  (eet  (ail  of  the  Tfmuimee  doombM  iacreased  to 

high.  .  .  .  Itii   floor  is   sren   Hith   the  top  mcb  a  nie,  that  a  cart  or  email  truck  on 

at  a  mtilabah,   or  ntised  Mat  o[  atone  or  wheels  wmi  naceBsar;  to  support  tJie  weight, 

brick,    built    Agoiiut     the    front.'* — Lant*a  aod  that  without  it  the  animal  could   not 

JWoiJ.  Egyptinjit,  ed.  1836,  ii.  9,  wander  about ;  he  declared  uliio  that  h« 
bad    produced    tails   io    hin    fluck    which 

T^Anrnm-rm         rm.                                 1  weiffhed    12    To^re^    wtiLndt,    or    48    trfrt 

,I>00MBUE,8.  The  name  M>ninionly  "J^  ^^  i„  .t^j  b6  'ib,:--C<iptaU 

given  m  India  to  the  fat-tailed  aheep,  Hulttm,  in  Jour.  A:  Soc.  Beng.  iv.  160. 

breeds  of  which  are  spread  over  Wtat 

Asia  and  East  Africa     The  word  U  DOOFTTTTT,  s.     Hind.  do-pattaJi. 

properly   Pere.   dunba,   dumhai   rfamft.  ^apattO,  &c.     A  piece  of  staff  of  'two 

'tail.'oremecially  this  fat  taiL    The  breadths,'    a    sheet.     "The    principal 

old  stotj  ofhttle  carta  being  attadied  „,.    „„]     garment  of  women    of    the 

to  the  (quarters  of  these  sheep  to  bear  i^^^f    orders"  {in    Benaal— irVten*). 

their  talk  13  found  m  many  books,  but  ["Formerly  these  piec^were  woven 

It  u,  difficult    to    trace    any  modem  narrow,  and  joined  aloncside  of  one 

evidence  of  the  fact.    We  quot«  some  another  to  produce  the  proper  width  ; 

paasBges  bearing  on  it :  ^ow,  however,  the  dupatta  is  all  woven 

0.  A.D.  250.— "The  tails  of  the  sheep  (of  in  one  piece.     This  is  a  piece  of  cloth 

India)  reach  to  their  feet.  .  .  .  The  shepherds  worn  entire  as  it  comes  from  the  loom . 

...  out  open  the  tails  and  take  out  the  It  is  worn  either  round  the  head  or 

Ti""'  1?  »r  ,  "j""  '/  "P^"-  ■  ■  ■  -  over  the  ahouldera,  and  is  used  by  both 

jrf™,  E^Nat.  A«.,nud,  IV.  32.  ^^^  ^^^  women,  Hindu  and  Miliam- 

ia98.-"Thei.  there  an  sheep  here  as  big  niadan  "  ( FnW  ^ ii,  Mon.  on  Silk,  71).] 

St.'Tt^  o:S't^';Ln":erh  »=!nS  ?g  ^pUed  .n  S.  W  by  native  servan^^ 

They  are  fine  fat  beasts,  ^d  afford  capital  'foeu  speaking  their  Own  language,  (.> 

pratlon."— iTarcD  Poio,  Bk.  i.  ch.  18.  European  bed-sheets. 

1438.— "Their  iiijth  kinde  of  beasts  are  [leiS.— ".    ,    .    dnb«UM    goureMms."- 

sheope,  wWeh  be  unreaainable  great,  longe  fotler,  Lttltri,  iii.  IM.I 
legged,  loDga  woU,  and  great  tsfles,   that 

waie  about  lijf.  a  piece.    And  some  such        _--.__  .    _. .  _ 

I  hare   seene   as   have   drawen   a  wbeele  DOOEOA  POOJA,  s.     Skt.  DuTg,l- 

aftre  them,   their  tailes  being  holden  yp."  pSjd,  'Worship  of  Durga.'     The  clliet 

—Joi.  Barbaro,  Hak.  Soc.  21.  Hindu   festival  in  Bengal,  lasting  for 

c.  1620.— "These  sheep  are  not  different  10  days  in   S6pteml)er— October,  and 

from  others,  except  as  re^rda  the  tail,  which  fomiinc  (he  principal  holiday-tiuie  of 

wTerylaige,  and  the  tatter  the  sheep  is  the  all  the  Calcutta  offices.   (SeeDDSBEHA) 

bimter  IS  hia  tall.     Some  of  them  have  tails    rTi .,  .      c       .l         i     i-j 

w^hing  10  aud  20  pounds,  and  that  will  [The  common  term  for  these  holidays 

ha^n  when  they   get    fat  of  their    own  nowadays  is 'the  Poojahfl.'] 

accord.     But  in  l^jpt  manj  persons  make  c.  1835.— 

a  business    of    fattflnimf    sheep,   and    feed     n  a    j        n     n     j  u  >  «■ 

th.m  oi  bnm  .id  .hit,  uU  Ibm  tb.  M  ''«■'. ^,S,?^         '                 """"^        ' 

gets  BO  big  that  the  sheep  can't  stir.     But  m,_  ,  _      "   ■         u     _i^               l.  >. 

Sose  who  keep  them  tie  &ie  tail  on  a  kind  ^^^^'^  "T,"  ^°^^r  "P  ^  ""gh  "^ 

of  little  cart,  and  in  this  way  the,  move  Barrackpore. 

about.     I  saw  one  sheep's  tail  of  this  kind  ■''■"«    "'■    A™)«r    o/    ik^     '.'^rj'-'- 

at  Asiot,  a  city  of  H^pt  150  miles  from  *'"'".  ^"'^  ^""J"-.  '867,  n.  220. 

Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  which  weighed  80  lbs.,  [1900.— "  Calcutta  has  been  in  the  throes 

and  man;  people  aasortod  that  they  have  of  the  Pnjaha  since  yesterdav. "— /'tenso- 

seen  such  tails  that  weighed  150  lb«.^'— i>o  Mai!  Oct  5  1 
AJneaxTU,  in  flamiuio,  i.  f.  92». 

[c  1610.-"The  tails  of  rams  and  ewes  aro  DOOBStfHHUND,      lip.       DSrsii- 

wondrous  big  and  h^vy;  one  we  weighed  ^^       ^                   ^    f            'j     ^ 

(in    the    Island    of    St.    Lawrence)    turned  a          j       y.-,  ^        5  .,       <-,     *      ■ 

&  pounds."-y3^rf  d.  LamI,  i.  36.  Samudra  (Gate  of  the  Sea),  the  name 

,,.,„      .,n     ji   T.    1.        1.          ■.!.         ■  "^  the  capital  of  the  Balalas,  a  medieval 

JiS^eZSK^.™']"  "^  'i^-'y  ■«  ^ ,'»*•.  "^° '"''0  • 

,=L,      ..Ti.   I  J     n        V              .  T._  country  generally  corresponding  with 

Tb'.'iiZ'.ep'rss.ss^p  s""^  if'J%"Wi  ^.^j 

nlivo  in   this   climate."- H'omimnirt  qf  a  ™«   ^^'t."  ^^self  18  identified  With   the 

i'l^m,  i.  28.  fine    ruins    at    Halabldu    [Hale-bidu, 


large    Socks, 


informed  by  ■  person  who    '  old  capital '  ],  in  the  Hassan  district  of 
"  -'  -      -id  who   had  no    Mysore. 


DORADO. 


DOm ' 


c.  1300. — "There  in  another  country 
colled  Deogir.  It8  capital  ia  called  Dtkrd 
^uoxad6i."—Rtuh^Hdtlln,  in  Elliot,  i.  73. 
^Thero  ia  confusion  in  this.) 

1309.— **  The  roval  army  marched  from 
thifl  place  towaraa  the  country  of  Dtbr 
Sanran."—  Wast^,  in  Elliot,  iii.  49. 

1310.— *' On  Sunday,  the  28rd  ...  he 
took  a  select  body  of  cavalry  with  him,  and 
on  the  5th  Shawwiil  reached  the  fort  of 
Dhtir  Samund,  after  a  difficult  march  of 
12  days."— ilmir  Khusrii,  ibid,  88.  See  also 
Noticfa  ft  Ejctraits,  xiii.  171. 

DORADO,  s.  Port.  A  kind  of  fish  ; 
a])parent] y  a  dolphin  ^ot  the  cetaceous 
animal  so  called).  The  Coryphaend 
hippurus  of  Day's  Fishes  is  called  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  C.  dorado. 
See  also  quotation  from  Drake.  One 
might  doiibt,  because  of  the  praise  of 
its  flavour  in  Bontius,  whilst  Day  only 
says  of  the  C.  hiwtirus  that  "these 
dolphins  are  eaten  ny  natives."  Fryer, 
however,  uses  an  expression  like  that 
of  Bontius : — "  The  Dolphin  is  ex- 
tolled l)eyond  these," — i.e.  Bonito  and 
Albicore  (p.  12). 

1578.—"  When  he  is  chased  of  the  Bonito, 
or  ppreat  mackrol  (whom  the  Annta  or  Dol- 
phm  also  uursueth)." — JJrake,  World  Sn- 
compaufdy  Hak.  Soc.  32. 

1631.—''  Pisces  Dorados  dicti  a  Portugal- 
ensibus,  ab  auroo  quern  ferunt  in  cute  colore 
.  .  .  hie  piscis  est  longe  optimi  saporis, 
Bonitas  bonitate  excellens." — Jac.  nontiiy 
Lib,  V.  cap.  xix.  73. 

D0RA7,  DUBAI,  s.  Tliis  is  a  South 
Indian  emiivalent  of  S&hib  (<}-v.) ; 
Tel.  dora.  Tarn,  turai,  *  Master.'  iknna- 
turai,  '  small  gentleman  *  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  Chhota  Sdhibf  a  junior  officer  ; 
and  Tel.  dorasdni,  Tam.  turaisdni  (cor- 
ruptly doresdni)  of  *  Lady  *  or  *  Madam.' 

1680. — "The  delivery  of  three  Iron  guns 
to  the  Denra  of  Kamacole  at  the  rate  of  15 
Pagodas  per  candy  is  ordered  .  .  .  which  is 
much  more  than  what  thev  cost." — Fort  St. 
Oeo.  Cons.,  Aug.  5.  In  S^Otes  and  Extracts, 
No.  iii.  p.  31. 

1837. -"The  Vakeels  stand  behind  their 
masters  during  all  the  visit,  and  discuss 
with  them  all  that  A —  says.  Sometimes 
they  tell  him  some  barefaced  lie,  and  when 
they  find  he  does  not  believe  it,  they  turn 
to  me  grinning,  and  say,  *  Ma'am,  the  Doory 
plenty  cunning  gentlyman.'" — Letters  from 
Madras^  86. 

1882.— "The  appellation  by  which  Sir  T. 
Munro  was  most  commonly  known  in  the 
Ceded  Districts  was  that  of  '  Colonel  Dora.' 
And  to  this  day  it  is  considered  a  sufficient 
answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  reason  for 
any  Revenue  Rule,  iheX  i  waa  laid  down  by 


the  Colonel  TksnJ*—Arb^w)Cs  Memoir  qf 
Sir  T.  J/.,  p.  xcviii. 

"A  village  up  the  Godavery,  on  the  left 
bank,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  known 
as  Doraylu,  or  'gentlemen.'  That  thii  is 
the  understood  meaning  is  shown  by  tiie 
fact  that  their  women  are  called  DorOMlldlll, 
i.e.  'ladies.'  These  people  rifle  their  arrow 
feathersjt'.^f.  give  them  a  spiral."  (Reference 
lost.)  [These  are  perhaps  the  Kois,  who  are 
called  by  theTelingas  Koidkoras,  "the  word 
dhora  meaning  'gentleman'  or  Sahib." — 
{Central  Proo,  Oaz.  600 ;  also  hoc  Ind.  A  nt. 
viii.  34)]. 

DOBIA,  s.  H.  doriyd,  from  dor,  doi% 
*a  cord  or  leash  *  ;'a  dog-keeper. 

1781.— "Stolen  .  .  .  The  Dog  was  taken 
out  of  Capt.  Law's  Baggage  Boat  •  •  •  ^f, 
the  DnzToer  that  brought  him  to  Calcutta. ' 
—India  Gazette,  March  17. 

[Doxiya  is  also  used  for  a  kind  of 
cloth.  "  As  the  characteristic  nattem  of 
the  didrkhdna  is  a  check,  so  tiiat  of  the 
doxiya  is  stripes  rimning  along  the 
length  of  the  trulit,  i.e.  in  warp  threads. 
The  doxiya  was  originally  a  cotton 
fabric,  but  it  is  now  manufactured  in 
silk,  silk-and-cotton,  tasar,  and  other 
combinations"  (Yusuf  AH,  Mon.  on. 
Silk,  94). 

[c.  1590.— In  a  list  of  cotton  cloth^  wo 
have  "Dorijrah,  per  piece,  6R.  to  2M." — 
Am,  i.  95. 

[1683.—".  .  .  3 pieces  DwrtMM.'*— Hedges, 
Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  94.] 

D0800TY,  s.  H.  do-satl,  do-sGtd, 
*  double  thread,*  a  kind  of  cheap  cotton 
stuff  woven  with  threads  doubled. 

[1843.— "The  other  nair  (of  travelling 
baskets]  is  simply  covered  with  dosootoe  (a 
coarse  double- threaded  cotton)." — IkiHdson, 
IHary  in  Upper  India,  i.  10.] 

DOUBLE-GBILL,  s.  Domestic  H. 
of  the  kitchen  for  *a  deWr  in  the 
culinary  sense. 

DOUB,  8.  A  foray,  or  a  hasty  ex- 
pedition of  any  kind.  H.  dxiur,  *  a  run.' 
Also  to  dour,  *to  run,*  or  *to  make 
such  an  expedition.* 

1863.— "*Halloa!  Oakftold,'  cried  Perkins, 
as  he  entered  the  mess  tent  .  .  .  *  don't 
look  down  in  the  mouth,  man ;  Attok  taken, 
Chutter  Sing  danring  aown  like  the  devil — 
march  to-morrow.  .  .  .'  *' — OaJ^field,  ii.  67. 


DOW,  s.  H.  ddjo,  [Skt.  ddJtra,  dd, 
*  to  cut  *].  A  name  much  used  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  as  vrr'*' 


.11  ... 


DOWLE. 


SS6 


DRAVIDIAN. 


by  Europeans  in  Burma,  for  the  hew- 
ing knife  or  bill,  of  various  forms, 
carried  by  the  races  of  those  regions, 
and  used  both  for  cutting  ju^le  and 
as  a  sword.  Dhd  is  the  true  Burmese 
name  for  .their  weapon  of  this  kind, 
but  we  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
relation  but  an  accidental  one  witn 
the  Hind.  word.  [See  drawing  in 
EgerUm^  Handbock  of  Indian  Arms^ 
p.  84.] 

(1870.— "The  Dao  is  the  hill  knife.  .  .  . 
Jt  u  a  blade  about  18  inches  long,  narrow  at 
the  haft,  and  square  and  broad  at  the  tip  ; 
pointless,  and  sharpened  on  one  side  only. 
The  blade  is  set  in  a  handle  of  wood ;  a 
bamboo  root  is  considered  the  best.  The 
fighting  dao  is  differently  shaped ;  this  is  a 
long  pointless  sword,  set  in  a  wooden  or 
ebony  handle  ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  a  blow 
of  almost  incredible  power  can  be  given  hj 
one  of  these  weapons.  .  .  .  The  weapon  is 
identical  with  the  *  parang  Uxtoh*  oi  the 
Mala3rs.  .  .  ." — Levnuj  Wiid  Jtacetof  S.E, 
India,  35  seq, 

DOWLE,  s.  H.  daul,  daula.  The 
ridge  of  clay  markinff  the  lx)undary 
between  two  rice  fields,  and  retaining 
the  water ;  called  commonly  in  8. 
India  a  bund.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  Sussex  dooU  is  *'a  small  conical 
heap  of  earth,  to  mark  the  bounds  of 
farms    and  parishes   in    the    downs" 

i  Wright,  Did,  of  Ohs,  and  Prov. 
English).  J^The  same  comparison  was 
made  by  Sir  H.  Elliot  (Supp,  Gloss,  s.v. 
Doula) ;  the  resemblance  is  merely 
accidental ;  see  N.E.D.  s.v.  Dool,'] 

1851.— "In  the  N.W.  comer  of  Suffolk, 
where  the  country  is  almost  entirely  open, 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  parishes  are 
marked  by  earthen  mounds  from  3  to  6  feet 
high,  which  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  dools." — Notes  and  Queries^  1st  Series, 
ToL  iv.  p.  161. 

D0WBA,8.  A  guide.  B.daurdhd, 
daurahdj  daurd,  'a  village  runner,  a 
guide,'  from  daurnd,  *to  run,*  Skt. 
arovo,  'running.' 

1827. — "The  vidette,  on  his  part,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  Dowrah,  a  guide  sup- 
plied at  the  last  village.  "—iSiV  W.  Scott,  The 
^Surgeon's  Daughter,  en.  xiii. 

[DBABI,  DBABT,  s.  The  Indian 
camp-followers'  corruption  of  the 
English  ^driver.' 

[1900.— "The  mule  race  for  Drabis  and 
grass-cutters  was  entertaining."  —  IHoneer 
Mail,  March  16.] 


DRAVIDIAN,  adj.  The  Skt.  term 
Drdvida  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  name  of  the  Conjevaram  Kingdom 
(4th  to  11th  cent.  A.D.X  but  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  used  as  equivalent 
to  *  Tamil*  About  a.d.  700  Kumarila 
Bhatta  calls  the  language  of  the  South 
AndKradrdmda-hhdmd,  meaning  prob- 
ably, as  Bishop  Caldwell  suggests,  what 
we  should  now  describe  as  ^Telegn- 
Tamt(-language.'  Indeed  he  has  shown 
reason  for  belie\'ing  that  Tamil  and 
Drdvida,  of  which  Dramida  (written 
Tiramida),  and  Dramila  are  old  forms, 
are  really  the  same  word.  [Also  see 
Oppert,  Grig,  Inhab.  25  sea.,  Ana  Dravira, 
in  a  quotation  from  Al-biruni  under 
MALABAR.]  It  may  be  suggested  as 
posssible  that  the  Tropina  of  Pliny 
IS  also  the  same  (see  below).  Dr. 
Caldwell  proposed  Dravidian  as  a 
convenient  name  for  the  S.  Indian 
languages  which  belong  to  the  Tamil 
family,  and  the  cultivated  meml>er8  of 
which  are  Tamil,  Malay alam,  Canarese, 
Tulu,  Kudagu  (or  Coorg),  and  Telegu  ; 
the  imcuitivated  Tuda,  Kota,  Gdnd, 
Khond,  Oraon,  Rajmahali.  [It  Yiiis 
also  been  adopted  as  an  enthnologicjil 
term  to  designate  the  non- Aryan  races 
of  India  (see  Risley,  Tribes  and  (hstes  of 
Bengal,  i.  Intro,  xxxi.).] 

c.  A.D.  70. — "From  the  mouth  of  Ganges 
where  he  entereth  into  the  sea  unto  the 
cape  Calingon,  and  the  town  Dandogulu, 
are  counted  725  miles ;  from  thence  to 
Tropina  where  standeth  the  chiefe  mart  or 
towne  of  merchandise  in  all  India,  1225 
miles.  Then  to  the  promontorie  of  Peri- 
mula  they  reckon  750  miles,  from  which 
to  the  towne  abovesaid  Patale  .  .  .  620." — 
Piini/,  by  Phil.  Holland^  vi.  chap.  xx. 

A.D.  404. — In  a  south-western  direction 
are  the  following  tracts  .  .  .  Surashtriani*, 
B&daras,  and  Dravidas.—  Vardka-mihira,  in 
J.R.A.S.,  2nd  ser.  v!  84. 

„  "The  eastern  half  of  the  Narbadda 
district  .  .  .  the  Pulindas,  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Dr&vidas  ...  of  all  these  the  Sun  is 
the  Lord."— /6ia.  p.  231. 

c.  1045.—"  Moreover,  chief  of  the  sons  of 
Bharata,  there  are,  the  nations  of  the  South, 
the  Dr4Yi4a8  .  .  .  the  Kam^takas,  M^ish- 
akas.  .  .  ."—Vishnu  Purdna,  by  J£.  II. 
Wilson,  1865,  ii.  177  «^. 

1856.— "The  idioms  which  are  included 
in  this  work  under  the  general  term  '  Dravi- 
dian' constitute  the  vernacular  speech  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  S. 
India."— Cia Wire//,  Comp.  Grammar  of  tJie 
Dravidian  Languages,  1st  ed. 

1869.— "The  people  themselves  arrange 
their  countrymen  under  two  heads ;  five 
termed  Panck-gaura,  belonging  to  the  Hindi, 
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or  at  it  ]«  now  generally  called,  the  Aryan 
group,  and  the  remaining  fire,  or  Panek- 
OniTlda,  to  the  l^mil  type."->iSu-  W.  KUmH, 
in  J,  Ethn,  Soe,  N.S.  i.  94. 

DRAWERS,  LONG,  8.  An  old- 
fashioned  term,  probably  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  Madras,  equivalent  to  pyJAmas 
(q.v.). 

1794. — "The  contractor  shall  engage  to 
sapply  .  .  .  every  patient  .  .  .  with  ...  a 
dean  gown,  cap,  shirt,  and  long  drawexi." 
— In  Setoj^KarTf  ii.  115. 

DBESfima-BOY,   DBES8-B07, 

8.  Madras  term  for  the  servant  who 
acts  as  valet,  corresponding  to  the 
bearer  (q.v.)  of  N.  India. 

1837.— See  LeUertfnm  Madnu,  106. 

DBXJQGEBliAN,  s.  Neither  this 
word  for  an  'interpreter,'  nor  the 
Levantine  dragoman^  of  which  it  was  a 
C[uaint  old  English  corruption,  is  used 
in  Anglo-Indian  colloquial ;  nor  is  the 
Arab  tarjumdn,  which  is  the  correct 
fonn,  a  word  usual  in  Hindustani.  But 
the  character  of  the  two  former  words 
seems  to  entitle  them  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  this  Glossary.  The  Arabic  is  a 
loan-word  from  Aramaic  targimdn,  me- 
targihndn^  *an  interpreter' ;  the  Jewish 
Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the 
Scriptures,  being  named  from  the  same 
root.  The  original  force  of  the  Aramaic 
root  is  seen  m  the  Assyrian  ragdmuj 
*to  speak,'  rigmu,  *the  word.'  See 
Proc.  Soc,  BxbL  Arch.^  1883,  p.  73,  and 
DeliUchy  The  Hebrew  Lang,  viewed  in 
the  Light  of  Assyrian  Research^  p.  50. 
In  old  Italian  we  find  a  form  some- 
what nearer  to  the  Arabic.  (See  quota- 
tion from  Pegolotti  below.) 

c.  1150?. — '*Quonim  lingua  cam  prae- 
nominato  lohanni,  Indorum  patriarchae, 
nimis  easet  obacura,  quod  neque  ipse  quod 
Homani  dicerent,  ne(^ue  Romani  quod  ij^se 
diceret  intelligerent,  interprete  interposito, 
quern  Achivi  drogomanun  vooant,  ae  mu- 
tuo  statu  Romanorum  et  Indicae  regionis  ad 
invicem  querere  coeperunt." — Dt  Adwntu 
Patriarchae  Indorum^  printed  in  Zamcke^ 
Der  PHuttr  JohanneSj  i.  12.     Leipzig,  1879. 

[1252. — **  Quia  mens  Tnrgemanos  non  erat 
sufficiens." — IV,  de  Rubruk,  p.  154.] 

c.  1270. — "After  this  my  address  to  the 
assembly,  I  sent  my  message  to  Elx  by  a 
dragoman  (trojaman)  of  mine." — Chrcn.  <^ 
JoMCB  of  Aragont  tr.  by  FotUr^  ii.  538. 

Vfllehardouin,  early  in  the  18th  century, 
uses  dmi^ement,  [and  for  other  early  forms 
see  N,E7d,  s.t.  DragomoM,'] 


0. 1809. — '*  II  avoit  gens  illeo  qui  saToient 
le  Sarraannois  et  le  fran^ois  que  Ton  apelle 
drngtmens,  qui  enromancoient  le  Sarraan- 
nois an  Conte  Perron.'* — JoinvilU,  ed.  de 
Wailly,  182. 

c.  1843. —  "And  at  Tana  you  should 
furnish  yourself  with  dragomans  (tinoi- 
mMiaii).*^--PegolcttCs  Handbook^  in  (AUAoy, 
ko.^  ii.  291,  and  App.  iii. 

1404.—*'.  .  .  el  maestro  en  Theoloffia 
dixo  por  su  inroziman  que  dixeese  al  Seflor 
\  aquella  carta  que  su  fljo  el  rey  le  embiara 
non  la  sabia  otro  leer,  salvo  el.  .  .  ." — 
Clavijoy  446. 

1686. — *'.  .  .  e  dopo  m'essenri  prouisto  di 
m  buonissimo  draginnaao,  et  mterprete, 
fu  inteso  il  suono  delle  trombette  le  quali 
annuntiauano  Tudienia  del  R^  "  (di  Pegh). — 
Oasparo  Balbi,  f.  102r. 

1613.— "To  the  Trojan  Shoare,  where  I 
landed  Feb.  22  with  fourteene  Englitk  men 
more,  and  a  lew  or  Draggwrman.**— 7*. 
Coryaiy  in  Purckaa,  ii.  1813. 

1615.— "E  dietro,  a  cavallo,  i  diago- 
mutifilj  cio^  interpret!  della  repubblica  e  con 
loro  tutti  i  dragmnaani  degli  altri  ambasoia- 
tori  ai  loro  luoghi."— P.  ddla  ValU,  i.  89. 

1738.— 
"  Till  I  cried  out,  you  prove  yourself  so 

able, 
Pity !    you    was    not    Drnggerman    at 

Babel! 
For  had  they   found  a  linguist  half  so 

good, 
I  make  no  question  that  the  Tower  had 

stood."— jPqpf,  after  Donne^  Sat,  iv.  81. 


Other  forms  of  the  word  are  (from 
Span,  trujaman)  the  old  French  irwihe- 
menty  Low  Latin  drocmandus^  turchi- 
mannus^  Low  Greek  SpayoOfiavos,  &c. 

DBUMSTIOK,  s.  The  colloquial 
name  in  the  Madras  Presideny  for 
the  long  slender  pods  of  the  Moringa 
pteryqosperma,  Qaertner,  the  Hone- 
Bamah  Tree  (([.v.)  of  Bengal. 

c.  1790. — "Mon  domestique  ^toit  occuj)^ 
k  me  prt^parer  un  plat  de  moittngagy  am 
sont  une  esp^o  de  f^ves  longues,  auxquellcs 
les  Europ^ns  ont  donn^,  a  cause  de  leiir 
forme,  le  nom  de  baguettes  i.  tambour.  .  ." 
— Ilaafnerf  ii.  26. 

DUB,  s.  Te\ngi\dabhi^T&m,idappu; 
a  small  copper  coin,  the  same  as  the 
doody  (see  CASH),  A-alue  20  cash; 
whence  it  comes  to  stand  for  money  in 
general.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  also 
an  English  provincial  word,  "Z>u6«= 
money,  E.  Sussex "  (Holhway,  Oen, 
Did,  of  ProvindcUisrMj  Lewes,  1838). 
And  the  slang  *  to  dub  up,'  for  to  pay 
up,  is  common  (see  Slcmg  Diet,}. 
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1781.—" In  "Table  of   Prison  Expenaea 
and  articles  of  luxury  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  opulent,  after  a  length  of  saving"  (i,e, 
in  captivity  in  Mysore),  we  have — 
"Eight cheroots  ...  0  1  0. 

"The  prices  are  in  fanamSf  dubs,  and 
cash.  The  fanam  changes  for  11  diibs  and 
4  cash." — In  Lives  of  the  Lindsay t^  iii. 

o.  1790.— "J'eus  pour  quatre  dabous,  qui 
font  environ  cinq  sous  de  France,  d'excel- 
lent  poisson  pour  notre  souper." — Haafner^ 
ii.  75. 

DUBASH,  DOBASH,  DEBASE, 

8.  H.  dubhdihiydy  dobdshi  (lit.  'man  of 
two  languages '),  Tarn,  tupdshi.  An  in- 
terpreter ;  obsolete  except  at  Madras, 
ana  perhaps  there  also  now,  at  least  in 
its  ori^nal  sense ;  [now  it  is  applied 
to  a  oressiiig-boy  or  other  servant 
with  a  European.]  The  DvJbash  was 
at  Madras  formerly  a  usual  servant  in 
every  household  ;  and  there  is  still 
one  attached  to  each  mercantile  house, 
as  the  broker  transacting  business  with 
natives,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Calcutta  bansran  (q.v.Y  According  to 
Drummond  the  wora  has  a  peculiar 
meaning  in  Quzerat :  "A  Doobasheeo  in 
Guzerat  is  viewed  as  an  evil  spirit, 
who  by  telling  lies,  sets  people  by  the 
ears."  This  illustrates  the  original 
meaninff  of  dubashy  which  might  be 
rendered  in  Bunyan's  fashion  as  Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566.— "Bring  toopaz  and  interpreter, 
Antonio  Femandes." — India  Office  MSS. 
Ckkveta's  agreement  with  the  jangadas  of 
the  fort  of  Quilon,  Aug.  13. 

[1664. — "Per  nossa  conta  a  ambos  por 
manilha  400  fanoim  e  ao  tupay  50  fanoim." 
— Letter  of  Zamorin^  in  Logan,  Malabar, 
iii.  1.] 

1678. — "The  Moors  are  very  grave  and 
haughty  in  their  Demeanor,  not  vouchsafing 
to  return  an  Answer  by  a  slave,  but  by  a 
Deubaah."— /Vy<r,  30. 

[1679.—"  The  Dubass  of  this  Factory  hay- 
ing to  regaine  his  freedom." — S.  Master,  in 
Man.  ofKistna  Dist.  133.] 

1693.— "The  chief  Dubash  was  ordered 
to  treat  ...  for  putting  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings." — Wheeler,  i.  279. 

1780.— "He  ordered  his  Dubash  to  give 
the  messenger  two  pagodas  (sixteen  iihil- 
lings) ; — it  was  poor  reward  for  having 
received  two  wounds,  and  risked  his  life  in 
bringing  him  intelligence." — Letter  of  Sir 
T.  Munro,  in  Life,  i.  26. 

1800.— "The  Dubash  there  ou^ht  to  be 
hanged  for  having  made  difficulties  in  col- 
lecting the  rice."— Letter  of  *Siril.  WeUesUy, 
in  do.  259. 

c.  1804.— "I  could  neither  understand 
them  nor  they  me  ;  but  they  would  not  give 


me  up  until  a  Debaih,  whom  Mrs.  Sherwood 
had  hired  .  .  .  came  to  my  relief  with  a 
nalanquin." — Antobiog,    qf  Mrs.    Sherwood, 

1809.— "He  (Bir.  North)  drove  at  once 
from  the  coast  the  tribe  of  Aumils  and 
Debaahes."— Z(2.  Valentia,  i.  315. 

1810. — "In  this  first  boat  a  number  of 
debaahes  are  sure  to  arrive." — Williamson, 
V,  M,  i.  133. 

„  "  The  Dubashea,  then  all  powerful  at 
Maidras,  threatened  loss  of  caste,  and 
absolute  destruction  to  any  Bramin  who 
should  dare  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  their 
sacred  language." — Morton's  Life  of  Leyden, 
30. 

1860. — "  The  moodliars  and  native  officers 
.  .  .  were  superseded  by  Malabar  Dabaushes, 
men  aptly  described  as  enemies  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Singhalese,  strangers  to  their 
habits,  and  animated  by  no  impulse  but 
extortion." — Tennent's  Ceylon,  ii.  12. 

DUBBEEB,  s.  P.— H.  dahlr, 
*a  writer  or  secretary.'  It  occurs  in 
Pehle\'i  as  ddrlr,  connected  with  the 
old  Pers.  dipt,  *  writing.'  The  word  is 
quite  obsolete  in  Indian  use. 

1760.— "The  King  .  .  .  referred  the  ad- 
justment to  his  Dubbeer,  or  minister,  which, 
amongst  the  Indians,  is  equivalent  to  the 
Duan  of  the  Mahomedan  Princes." — Orme, 
ii.  §  ii.  601. 

DUBBEB,  8.  Hind,  (from  Pers.) 
dabbah;  also,  according  to  Wilson, 
Guzerati  dabaro;  Mahr.  dabara.  A 
large  oval  vessel,  made  of  green  buffalo- 
hioe,  which,  after  drying  and  stiffening, 
is  used  for  holding  and  transporting 
ghee  or  oil.  The  word  is  used  in  North 
and  South  alike. 

1554. — "Butter  (dmdm^^a,  i.e.  ghee)  sells 
by  the  maund,  ana  comes  hither  (to  Ormuz) 
from  Baooraa  and  from  Revxel  (see  BESH- 
IBE) ;  the  most  (however)  that  comes  to 
Ormuz  is  from  Diul  and  from  Mamgalor, 
and  comes  in  certain  great  jars  of  hide, 
diibaas."- ^.  Nunes,  23. 

1673.— "Did  they  not  boil  their  Butter 
it  would  be  rank,  but  after  it  has  passed  the 
Fire  they  keep  it  in  Dappers  the  year 
round." — Fryer,  118. 

1727.— (From  the  Indus  Delta.)  "They 
export  great  quantities  of  Butter,  which 
they  gently  melt  and  put  up  in  Jars  called 
Duppas,  made  of  the  Hides  of  Cattle, 
almost  in  the  Figure  of  a  Glob,  with  a  Neck 
and  Mouth  on  one  side." — A.  Hamilton, 
i.  126 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  127]. 

IHOS.—**  Pvrbhoodas  Shet  of  Broach,  in 
whoso  books  a  certain  Mahratta  Sirdar  is 
said  to  stand  debtor  for  a  Crore  of  Rupees 
...  in  early  life  brought  .  .  .  ghu  in  dab- 
ben  upon  his  own  head  hither  from  Baroda, 
and  retailed  it  ...  in  open  Bazar." — 
R.  Drummond,  Illustrations,  &c. 
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1810. — " .  .  .  dnbbahs  or  bottles  made  of 
igreen  hide." — WiUianuony  V,  M,  ii.  139. 

1845. — "  I  find  no  account  made  out  by 
the  prisoner  of  what  became  of  these  dnbbas 
of  ghee." — G.  0.  by  Sir  C.  Napier ^  in  Sind, 
35.  « 

DUOKS,  s.  The  slang  distinctive 
name  for  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Bombay  service  ;  the  correlative  of  the 
JBinlls  of  Madras  and  of  the  Qni-HiB  of 
Bengal.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  term  next  following. 

1803.  —  "I  think  they  manage  it  here 
famously.  They  have  neither  the  comforts 
of  a  Bengal  army,  nor  do  they  rou^^h  it,  like 
the  Ducks."— i^/>Atmton«,  in  Life^  i.  53. 

I860.— "Then  came  Sire  Jhone  by  Waye 
of  Baldagh  and  Hormus  to  y5  Costys  of 
Ynde  .  .  .  And  atte  what  Place  ye  Kny^hte 
<aime  to  Londe,  theyre  y8  ffolke  depen 
JBttCkge  (quasi  DUCES  INDIAE).^'- 
ISztract  from  a  MS.  of  the  Travels  of  Sir 
John  Maundevill  in  the  E.  Indies,  lately 
discovered  (Calcutta). 

[In  the  following  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Tam.  tukhu^  a  weight  equal  to  1^  viss, 
about  3  lbs.  13  oz. 

[1787.— "We  have  fixed  the  produce  of 
«ach  vine  at  4  dacks  of  wet  pepper." — 
Pvrwannak  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  m  Logan, 
Malahar,  iii.  125.] 

DUCES,  BOMBAY.  See  BUM- 
MELO. 

I860.— "A  fish  nearly  related  to  the  sal- 
mon is  dried  and  exported  in  large  quantities 
from  Bombay,  and  has  acquired  the  name  of 
Bombay  Ducks." — Mason,  Buntiah,  273. 

DUFFADAB,  s.  Hind,  (from 
Arabo-Pers.'^  daf^addr^  the  exact 
rationale  of  which  name  it  is  not 
-easy  to  explain,  \dafa,  *a  small  lK)dy, 
a  section,'  dafaddr,  *  a  person  in  charge 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  H.  A  petty 
officer  of  native  police  (v.  bunnm- 
dauze,  v.) ;  and  in  regiments  of  Irregu- 
lar Cavalry,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
.  corresponding  in  rank  to  a  corporal  or 
naik. 

1803.—"  The  pay  .  .  .  for  the  doAulars 
ought  not  to  exceed  35  rupees. " —  IVellingUm, 

DUFTEB,  8.  Ar.— H.  daftar. 
Colloquially  *the  office,*  and  inter- 
changeable with  cntcherry,  except 
that  the  latter  generaUy  implies  an 
office  of  the  nature  of  a  Court.  Daftat' 
kkdna  is  more  accurate,  [but  this 
usually  means  rather  a  record-room 
where   documents   are    stored].    The 


original  Arab,  daftar  is  from  the 
Greek  di4>64pa  =  mtmbranumf  *a  parch- 
ment,' and  thin  *  paper'  ^whence  also 
diphtheria),  and  was  applied  to  loose 
sheets  filed  on  a  string,  which  formed 
the  record  of  accounts  ;  hence  daftar 
becomes  *a  register,'  a  public  record.  4 
In  Arab,  any  account-lKX)k  is  still  a 
daftnr^  and  in  S.  India  daftar  means  a 
bundle  of  connected  papers  tied  up  in 
a  cloth,  [the  hasta  of  tipper  India]. 

c.  1590. — "Honest  experienced  officers 
upon  whose  forehead  the  stamp  of  correct- 
ness shines,  write  the  agreement  upon  loose 
pages  and  sheets,  so  Uiat  the  transaction 
cannot  be  forgotten.  These  loose  sheets, 
into  which  all  aanads  are  entered,  are  called 
the  daftar."— yitA,  i.  260,  and  see  Block- 
mann's  note  there. 

[1757. — ".  .  .  that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  year  they  take  a  discharge  according  to 
custom,  and  that  thoy  deliver  the  accounts 
of  their  Zemindarr^  agreeable  to  the  stated 
forms  every  year  into  the  Dofter  Cana  of 
the  Sircar.  .  .  ." — Sunnudfor  the  Companjf*s 
Zetnindarry,  in  Verefst,  View  of  BengaJ, 
App.  147.] 

DUFTEBDAB,  s.  Ar.  —  P.  — 
H.  daftarddr,  is  or  was  "the  head 
native  revenue  officer  on  the  Collector's 
and  Sub-Collector's  establishment  of 
the  Bomlwiy  Presidencv  "  (Wilson).  In 
the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  Daftard&r  was  often  a  minister  of 
great  power  and  importance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mahommed  Bey  Daftardar,  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Mahommed  'Ali 
Pasha  (see  Lane^s  Mod.  Egypt n^i.,  ed. 
1860,  pp.  127-128).  The  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  office  of  Daft- 
arddr in  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
conqueror  of  Persia,  Hulagu,  will  l)e 
found  in  a  dociunent  translated  by 
Hammer-Purcstall  in  his  Geach.  der 
(ioUlenm  Horde,  497-501. 

DUFTEBY,  s.  Hind,  daftart.  A 
servant  in  an  Indian  office  (Bengal), 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  afti^r  the 
condition  of  the  records,  dusting  and 
binding  them  ;  also  to  pen-mending, 
paper-ruling,  making  of  envelopes,  &c. 
In  Madras  these  offices  are  done  by  a 
Moochy.  [For  the  military  sense  of 
the  word  in  Afghanistan,  see  cjiiotatiou 
from  Ferrier  below.] 

1810.— "The  DnfborM  or  office-keeper 
attends  solely  to  those  general  matters  in 
an  office  which  do  not  come  within  the  notice 
of  the  crannies,  or  clerks." — Williai 
V.  M,  i.  275. 


DUOQIE, 


sao 


DUNGAREE. 


[1858.— "The  whole  Afghan  army  con- 
sists of  the  three  diTisions  of  Kabul,  Kanda- 
har, and  Herat ;  of  these,  the  troops  called 
Defberis  (which  receive  pay),  present  the 
following  efifective  force." — Femer^  H.  of  the 
Afghan*^  315«e(7.] 

DUGK^IE,  s.  A  word  iised  in  the 
Pegii  teak  trade,  for  a  long  squared 
timber.  Milbum  (1813^  says:  "Dug- 
gies  are  timbers  of  teak  from  27  to 
30  feet  long,  and  from  17  to  24  inches 
square."  Sir  A.  Phayre  believes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Burmese 
htdp-yyi.    The  first  syllable  means  the 

*  cross-beam  of   a  house,*  the  second, 

*  big  * ;  hence  *  big-beam.' 

DUGONG,  s.  The  cetaceous  mam- 
mal, Halicore  dii/gong.  The  word  is 
Malay  duyung^  also  Javan.  duyung ; 
Macassar,  ruyung.  The  etymology  we 
do  not  know.  [The  word  came  to  us 
from  the  name  Dugungy  used  in  the 
Philippine  island  of  Leyte,  and  was 

S^pularised  in  ite    present    form    by 
uffon  in  1765.     See  K.E,D.] 

DUMBGOW,  v.,  and  DUMB- 
COWED,  participle.  To  brow-beat, 
to  cow  ;  ana  cowed,  brow-beaten,  set- 
down.  This  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
Anglo-Indian  dialect.  Dam  khdndy '  to 
eat  one's  breath,'  is  a  Hind,  idiom  for 
*to  be  silent.'  Hobson-Jobson  converts 
this  into  a  transitive  verb,  to  damkhdo^ 
and  both  spelling  and  meaning  being 
affected  by  English  suggestions  of 
soiind,  this  comes  in  Anglo-Indian 
use  to  imply  cowing  and  silencing.  [A 
more  probaV>le  derivation  is  from 
Hind,  dhamkandy*  *to  chide,  scold, 
threaten,  to  repress  by  threats  or  re- 
proof '  {Pkttts,  H.  Diet.).'] 

DUMDUM,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
military  cantonment  4^  miles  N.W.  of 
Calcutta,  which  was  for  seventy  years 
(1783-1853)  the  head-quarters  of  that 
famous  corps  the  Bengal  Artilleiy. 
The  name,  which  occurs  at  intervals  in 
Bengal,  is  no  doubt  P. — H.  dam- 
damuy  *a  mound  or  elevated  battery.' 
At  Dumdum  was  si^ed  the  treaty 
which  restored  the  Bntish  settleinentis 
after  the  re-capture  of  Calcutta  in 
1757.  [It  has  recently  given  a  name 
to  the  dumdum  or  expanding  bullet, 
made  in  the  arsenal  there.] 

[1830.  —  Prospectus  of  the  **Dmndimi 
Golting  Club.  "^'' We  congratulate  them  on 


at  highly 
is  baked 


with  Spice  in 


the  prospect  of  seeing  that  noble  and 
gentleman-like  game  established  in  Bengal." 
—Or.  SpoH.  Mag.y  reprint  1873,  i.  407. 

1848. — *' '  Pooh !  nonsense,'  said  Joe,  highly 
flattered.  *  I  recollect,  sir,  there  was  a  girl 
at  Dnmdlim,  a  daughter  of  Cutler  of  the 
Artillery  .  .  .  who  made  a  dead  set  at  me 
in  the  year  *^*"— Vanity  Fair,  i.  2.S 
ed.  1867. 

[1886.— "The  Kiranchi  (see  CRANCHEE) 
has  been  replaced  by  the  ordinary  Dmn- 
dnnmier,  or  PiQki  carriage  ever  since  the 
year  1856."— <SU.  Review,  Jan.  23. 

[1900. — "A  modem  murderer  came  for- 
ward proudly  with  the  dumdum." — Ibid. 
Aug.  4.] 

DUMPOKE,  s.  A  name  given  in 
the  Anglo-Indian  kitchen  to  a  baked 
dish,  consisting  usually  of  a  duck, 
boned  and  stuited.  The  word  is  Pers. 
damipvkkty  'air-cooked,'  i.e.  baked.  A 
recipe  for  a  dish  so  called,  as  used 
in  Akbar's  kitchen,  is  in  the  first 
quotation : 

c.  1590. — "Dampukht.  lOsers  meat ;  2  9. 
ghi ;  1  8.  onions ;  11  m.  fresh  ginger ;  10  m. 
pepper ;  2  d.  cardamoms." — Axn,  i.  61. 

1673.— "These   eat  highly  of   all    Flesh 
Dumpoked,  which  i 
Butter."— /Vyrr,  93. 

„  "Baked  Meat  they  call  Dunpoke 
which  is  dressed  with  sweet  Herbs  and 
Butter,  with  whose  Gravy  they  swallow  Rico 
dry  BoUed."- /Wd.  404. 

1689.—** .  .  .  and  a  dumpoked  Fowl, 
that  is  boil'd  with  Butter  m  any  small 
Vessel,  and  stuft  with  Raisins  and  Almond» 
is  another  (Dish)." — Oinngton,  897. 

DUMBEE,  s.  Hind,  damri,  a  copper 
coin  of  very  low  value,  not  now  exist- 
ing.   (See  under  DAM). 

1823. — In  Malwa  "there  are  4  coimrie*  to 
a  gunda ;  3  gundat  to  a  diunrit ;  2  dumrifir 
to  a  chfdavm;  p  dumriet  to  a  tuTidumrie  ; 
and  4  dvmrifs  to  an  adillah  or  half  pice." — 
Malcolm^  Central  India,  2nd  ed.  li.  194 ; 
[86  note]. 

DUNGABEE,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse 
and  inferior  cotton  cloth  ;  the  word 
is  not  in  any  dictionary  that  we  know. 
[Platts  gives  H.  durugriy  *  a  coarse  kind 
of  cloth?  The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Tel. 
dangidiy  which  is  derived  from  Dangidi, 
a  village  near  Bombay.  Molesworth 
in  his  Mahr.  Diet,  gives :  "  Dongari 
Kdpar.  a  term  originally  for  the 
common  country  cloth  sold  in  the 
quarter  contiguous  to  the  Dongari 
killa  (Fort  Qeorce,  Bombay^  applied 
now  to.  poor  and  low-priced  cotton 
I  cloth.    Hence  in  the  corruption  Dun^ 
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garie"  He  traces  the  word  to  liongaH, 
"a  little  hill."  Dungaree  is  woven 
with  two  or  more  threads  together  in 
the  web  and  woof.  The  finer  kinds 
are  used  for  clotliing  hy  poor  people ; 
the  coarser  for  sails  for  native  boats 
and  tents.  The  same  word  seems  to 
1)e  used  of  silk  (see  below).] 

1613.—**  We  traded  with  the  NaturalU  for 
Cloves  ...  by  bartering  and  exchanging 
cotton  cloth  of  Camhay  and  (^oromandUt 
for  Clovea.  The  sorts  requested,  and  prices 
that  they  yeelded.  Canaakeens  of  Baroehie^ 
6  Cattees  of  Cloyes.  .  .  .  Don^^erijiii,  the 
finest,  twelve." — Capt.  Saritf  m  Purchase 
i.  363. 

1673. — *'  Along  the  Coasts  are  Bombeim 
.  .  .  Carwar  for  Dnnffurees  and  the  weighti- 
est pepper." — /Vy<r/86. 

[1812.— **  The  Prince's  Messenger  .  .  . 
told  him,  *Come,  now  is  the  time  to  open 
your  purse-strings ;  you  are  no  longer  a 
merchant  or  in  prison ;  you  are  no  longer 
to  sell  Dunffaree  (a  species  of  coarse  linen)." 
— MoritTyJotirney  through  Persia,  26.] 

1813.—"  Dimnur«es  (pieces  to  a  ton)  400." 
— Mi f burn ^  iiTiffll. 

[1869. — "  In  addition  to  those  which  were 
real  .  .  .  were  long  lines  of  sham  batteries, 
known  to  sailors  as  Dungaree  forts,  and 
which  were  made  simply  of  coarse  cloth  or 
canvas,  stretched  and  painted  so  as  to 
re.semble  batteries." — L.  Olipiuint^  Narr,  of 
Ld.  ElgirCs  MigKivn,  ii.  6.] 

1868. — "Such  dnngeree  as  you  now  pay 
half  a  rupee  a  yard  for,  you  could  then  buy 
from  20  to  40  yards  per  rupee." — Jliu 
Frere'n  Old  Deccan  Dayi,  p.  xxiv. 

[1900.— "From  this  thread  the  Dongari 
Tasar  is  prepared,  which  may  bo  compared 
to  the  organzine  of  silk,  being  both  twisted 
and  doubled." — Yusuf  AH,  Afem,  on.  Silkf 
35.] 

DUBBAB,  8.  A  Court  or  Levee. 
Pers.  darbdr.  Also  the  Executive 
Government  of  a  Native  State  (Car- 
negie). "In  Kattj'war,  by  a  curious 
idiom,  the  chief  himself  is  so  addressed : 
'Yes,  Durbar';  *no,  Durbar,'  being 
common  replies  to  him." — {M.-Gen. 
Keatinge). 

1609.— "On  the  left  hand,  thorow  another 
gate  you  enter  into  an  inner  court  where  the 
King  keepes  his  Darbar." — HawkinSf  in 
Purcha*,  i.  432. 

1616.— "The  tenth  of  January,  I  went  to 
Court  at  foure  in  the  euening  to  the  Durbar, 
which  is  the  place  where  the  Mogoll  sits  out 
dail^,  to  entertaine  strangers,  to  receiue 
Petitions  and  Presents,  to  giue  commands, 
to  see  and  to  be  scene." — Sir  T.  Roe,  in 
Purchofy  i.  541 ;  [with  some  slight  differences 
of  reading,  in  Hak.  Soo.  i.  106j. 


1683.— "This  place  they  call  the  Derba 
(or  place  of  Counoill)  where  Law  and  Justice 
was  administered  according  to  the  Custome 
of  the  Countrey."— H'.  Bruton,  in  Hakl. 
v.  61. 

o.  1750. — ".  .  .  il  fant  se  rappeller  oes 
terns  dliumiliations  oh  le  Francois  ^toient 
forc^  pour  le  bien  de  leur  commerce,  d'aller 
timidement  porter  leurs  presens  et  leort 
hommages  k  de  petis  chefs  de  Bourgp&des 
que  nous  n'admetons  aujourdliui  k  nos  Dor- 
barda  que  lorsque  nos  int^rdts  I'exigent." 
— Letter  at  Af.  de  Busty,  in  CamJmdge*s 
Account,  p.  xxix. 

1793.— "At  mpr  durbar  yesterday  I  had 
proof  of  the  affection  entertained  by  the 
natives  for  Sir  William  Jones.  The  Profes- 
sors of  the  Hindu  Law,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attendance  upon  him,  burst  into 
imrestrained  tears  when  they  spoke  to  me.'* 
—Teignmouth,  Mem.  i.  289. 

1809. — "  It  was  the  durbar  of  the  native 
Gentoo  Princes."— Z^rf.  Wdtntia,  i.  362. 

[1826. — " ...  a  Durbar,  or  police-oflRoer, 
should  have  men  in  waiting.  .  .  ." — Pandn- 
rung  Hari,  ed.  1873,  i.  126!] 

1875. — "  Sitting  there  in  the  centre  of  the 
durbar,  we  assisted  at  our  first  nautch."— 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  in  Cont^ip.  Rev., 
July. 

[1881. — "Near  the  centre  (at  Amritsar) 
lies  the  sacred  tank,  from  whose  midst  rises 
the  Darbar  Sahib,  or  great  temple  of  the 
Sikh  faith."— 7»i/j«-/a/  OazeU^^,  i.  186.] 

DUBGAH,  s.  P.  darqdh.  Properly 
a  royal  court.  But  the  nalntual  use  of 
the  word  in  India  is  for  the  shrine  of  a 
(Mahommedan)  Saint,  a  place  of  re- 
ligious resort  and  prayer. 

1782. — "Adjoining  is  a  durgaw  or  burial 
place,  with  a  view  of  the  river." — Hodges, 
102. 

1807.— "The  dhurgaw  may  invariably 
be  seen  to  occupy  those  scites  pre-eminent 
for  comfort  and  beauty." — WiUiamson,  Ori- 
ental Field  Sports,  24. 

1828. — ".  .  .  he  was  a  relation  of  the 
.  .  .  superior  of  the  Durgah,  and  this  is  now 
a  sufficient  protection.  — The  Kuzzilbash, 
ii.  273. 

DUBIAN,  DOBIAN,  s.  Malay 
duren,  Molucca  form  duriydn,  from 
durl^  *  a  thoni  or  prickle,  [and  an,  the 
common  substantival  ending ;  Mr. 
Skeat  gives  the  standard  Amlay  as 
duriyan  or  dwrianl ;  the  great  fruit  of 
the  tree  (^.  O.  hoDibaceae)  called  by 
botanists  Durio  zihethimis,  D.  C.  The 
tree  appears  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  nearest 
islands ;  from  which  it  has  1)een  car- 
ried to  Tenasserim  on  one  side  and  to 
Mindanao  on  the  other. 
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1878.—"  The  Dorian  will  grrow  as  largo 
as  a  man's  head,  is  coverea  closely  with 
terribly  sharp  spines,  set  hexa^onally  upon 
its  hard  skin,  and  when  ripe  it  falls ;  if  it 
should  strike  any  one  imder  the  tree,  severe 
injury  or  death  may  be  the  result." — 
M'Nair,  Perak,  60. 

1885. — **  I  proceeded  .  .  .  under  a  con- 
tinuous shade  of  tall  Dorian  trees  from  35 
to  40  feet  high.  ...  In  the  flowering  time 
it  was  a  most  pleasant  shady  wood;  but 
later  in  the  season  the  chance  of  a  fruit 
now  and  then  descending  on  one's  head 
would  be  less  agreeable."  NoU. — "Of  this 
fruit  the  natives  are  passionately  fond  ;  .  .  . 
and  the  elephants  flock  to  its  shade  in  Uie 
fruiting  time ;  but,  more  sin^lar  still,  the 
tiger  is  said  to  devour  it  with  avidity." — 
/br6e»,  A  NcUuralisCi  Waiiderings,  p.  240. 

DUBJUN.  8.  H.  darjany  a  corr.  of 
the  English  aoze7i. 

DUBWAUN,  a.  H.  from  P.  dar- 
vjdit,  darbdn.  A  doorkeeper.  A 
domestic  servant  so  called  is  usual  in 
the  larger  houses  of  Calcutta.  He  is 
porter  at  the  gate  of  tlie  compoimd 
(q.v.). 

[c.  1590.— "The  Darbdns,  or  Porters.  A 
thousand  of  these  active  men  are  employed 
to  guard  the  palace." — Ain,  i.  258.] 

c.  1755. — "Derwan."— List  of  servants  in 
Jvatf  50. 

1781. — (After  an  account  of  an  alleged 
attempt  to  seize  Mr.  Hicky's  Danadn),  **  Mr. 
Hicky  begs  leave  to  make  the  following  re- 
marks. That  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that 
these  horrid  Assassins  wanted  to  dispatch 
him  whilst  he  lay  a  sleep,  as  a  Door-van  is 
well  known  to  be  the  alarm  of  the  House,  to 

Erevent  which  the  Villians  wanted  to  carry 
im  off, — and  their  precipitate  flight  the 
moment  they  heard  Mr.  Hicky's  Voice  putb 
it  past  a  Doubt." — Reflections  on  the  con- 
Me<j[uence  of  the  late  attempt  made  to 
Assassinate  the  Printer  of  the  original  Ben- 
gal  OazetU  (in  the  same,  April  14). 

1784. — "Yesterday  at  daybreak,  a  most 
extraordinary  and  horrid  murder  was  com- 
mitted upon  the  Dirwan  of  lliomas  Martin, 
Esq."— In  SeCon-Karr,  i.  12. 

,,  "In  the  entrance  passage,  often 
on  both  sides  of  it,  is  a  raisea  floor  with  one 
or  two  open  cells,  in  which  the  Darwans 
(or  doorkeepers)  sit,  lie,  and  sleep — in  fact 
dwell." —  (mIc.  Review j  vol.  Hx.  p.  207. 

DUBWAUZA-BUND.  The  for- 
mula  by  which  a  native  servant  in  an 
Anglo- Indian  household  intimates  that 
his  master  or  mistress  cannot  receive  a 
visitor — *Not  at  home' — without  the 
untruth.  It  is  elliptical  for  danodza 
band  hat,  *  the  door  is  closed.* 


[1877.— "When  they  did  not  find  him 
there,  it  was  Darwaia  haBd,"—Allardyce^ 
The  City  qfSunihiw,  i.  125.] 

DUSSEBA,  DA880BA,  DA8- 
EHBA,  8.  Skt.  dcuahard,  H.  dashard, 
Mahr.  dasrd;  the  nine-nighU^  (or  ten 
days')  festival  in  October,  also  called 
Durgd-pajd  (see  DOOROA-P.).  In  the 
west  and  south  of  India  this  holiday, 
taking  place  after  the  close  of  the  wet 
season,  oecame  a  great  military  festival, 
and  the  period  when  military  expedi- 
tions were  entered  upon.  The  Mah- 
rattas  were  alleged  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  in  a  way  characteristic  of 
them,  by  destroying  a  villafi;e  I  The 
popular  etymology  of  the  word  and  that 
accepted  by  the  best  authorities,  is  rfai, 
'  ten  (sins) '  and  har,  *  that  which  takes 
away  (or  expiates).'  It  is,  perhaps, 
rather  connected  with  the  ten  days* 
duration  of  the  feast,  or  with  its  chief 
day  being  the  10th  of  the  month 
(Ahnna)  ;  but  the  origin  is  decidedly 
obscure. 

c.  1590. — "The  autumn  harvest  he  shall 
begin  to  collect  from  the  Deshereh,  which  is 
another  Hindoo  festival  that  also  happena 
differently,  from  the  beginning  of  Virgo  to 
the  commencement  of  Libra.  — Ayeen,  tr. 
Gladwin,  ed.  1800,  i.  307  ;  [tr.  Jarrett,  ii.  46]. 

1785. — "Chi  the  anniversary  of  the  Doa- 
harah  you  will  distribute  among  th& 
Hindoos,  composing  your  escort,  a  goat  to 
every  ten  men." — Tippoo's  Letten,  162. 

1799. — "On  the  Institution  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Hindoo  Festival  of  the  Dos- 
rah,"  published  (1820)  in  Tran»,  Boml>. 
Lit.  Soc.  iii.  73  ieqq.  (By  Sir  John 
Malcolm.) 

1812.— "The  Courts  ...  are  allowed  to 
adjourn  annually  during  the  Hindoo  festival 
called  daaaaxBh."— Fifth  Report,  37. 

1813. — "This  being  the  desserah,  a  great 
Hindoo  festival  ...  we  resolved  to  delay 
our  departure  and  see  some  part  of  tho 
ceremonies." — Forbes,  Or.  Mein.  iv.  97  ;  [2nd 
ed.  ii.  450]. 

DUSTOOB,  DUSTOOBY,  s.    P.  - 

H,  dastur,  *  custom'  [see  DESTOOB,] 
dastUri,  *that  which  is  customary.' 
That  commission  or  percentage  on  tiie 
money  passing  in  any  cash  transaction 
which,  with  or  witnout  acknowledg- 
ment or  permission,  sticks  to  the 
fingers  of  the  agent  of  pajrinent.  Sucli 
*  customary'  appropriations  are,  we 
believe,  very  nearly  as  common  in 
England  as  m  India ;  a  fact  of  which 
newspaper  correspondence  from  time 
to  time  makes  us  aware,  though  EunK 
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Ptolemy.  Indeed,  in  an  old  Persian 
inap,  published  in  Indian  Antiq,  L 
370,  tne  place  appears,  transcribed  as 
Bharraky, 

c.  1590.—"  The  Fifth  JHvitum  ia  Jugget 
(Me  JACQUETE),  which  is  aim  ctuTed 
Danrka.  Kishen  came  from  Mehtra,  and 
dwelt  at  this  place,  and  died  here.  This 
is  considered  as  a  very  holv  spot  by  the 
Brahmins." — Ayeen,  by  Gladwin ^  ed.  1800, 
ii.  76  ;  [ed.  Jarrtlt,  ii.  248]. 


E 


EAGLE-WOOD,  s.  The  name  of 
an  aromatic  wood  from  Camljoja  and 
some  other  Indian  regions,  chiefly 
trans-gangetic.  It  is  uie  **  odorous 
wood  referred  to  by  Cam6es  in  the 
quotation  under  CHAMPA.  We  have 
somewhere  read  an  explanation  of  the 
name  as  applied  to  tne  substance  in 
question,  because  this  is  flecked  and 
mottled,  and  so  supposed  to  resemble 
the  plumage  of  an  eagle  !  [Barton^  At, 
NignUj  iv.  395 ;  Liruchoten^  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  120,  150.]  The  word  is  in  fact  due 
to  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Skt.  name  of 
the  wood!,  agaru,  aguru,  A  form, 
probably,  of  this  is  ayil,  akil^  which 
Gundert  gives  as  the  Malayal.  word.* 
From  this  the  Portuguese  must  have 
taken  their  aguila,  as  we  And  it  in 
Barbosa  (belowX  or  poo  (wood)  dUnguila^ 
made  into  aquiloy  whence  French  bins 
dHaigle^  and  £ng.  eagle-WOOd.  The 
Malays  call  it  KayU  (wood)-flfaAru,  evi- 
dently the  same  word,  though  which 
way  the  etymology  flowed  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  [Mr.  Skeat  writes :  "  the 
question  is  a  diflicult  one.  Klinkert 
gives  garu  (garoe)  and  gaharu  (gaharoe\ 
whence  the  trade  names  *  Garrow  *  and 
^Garroo*;  and  the  modem  standard 
Malay  certainly  corresponds  to  Klin- 
kert's  forms,  tnough  I  think  gaharu, 
should  rather  be  written  gharu,  t.e, 
with  an  aspirated  g,  which  is  the  way 
the  Malays  pronounce  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  there  must  have  been  an  alterna- 
tive modern  form  agaruy  or  perhaps 
even  aguru^  since  otherwise  sucn  traae 
names  as  ^ugger*  and  (?)  Hvgger*  could 
not  have  arisen.    They  can   scarcely 

*  Boyle  says  "  Malayan  agila"  but  this  is  ap- 
parently a  misprint  for  Jftrfofflot. 


have  come  from  the  Skt.  In  Ridley's 
Plant  Lid  we  have  aahani  and  gagaheUj 
which  is  the  reffular  abbreviation  of 
the  reduplicatea  form  gahru^gahru 
identified  as  Aquilaria  MalaccennSf 
Lam."]    [See  CAMBULACj 

Tlie  best  quality  of  this  wood,  once 
much  valued  in  Europe  as  incense,  is 
the  result  of  disease  in  a  tree  of  the 
N.  O.  Leguminomfy  the  Aloexylon  agal- 
lockunif  Loureiro,  growing  in  Camboja 
and  S.  Cochin  China,  whilst  an  inferior 
kind,  of   like   aromatic    qualities,    is 

Produced  by  a  tree  of  an  entirely 
ifferent  order,  Aquilaria  agallochOf 
Roxb.  (N.  O.  Amiilariacsae),  which  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Silhet.* 

Eagle^ipood  is  another  name  for 
aloes- wood,  or  aloes  (q.v.)  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  English  Bible.  [See 
EncycL  Bibl,  L  120  seq.]  It  is  curious 
that  Bluteaii,  in  his  great  Portuguese 
VocabulariOj  under  Poo  cPAguiloy 
jumbles  up  this  aloes-wood  with  Soco- 
tpine  Aloes.  Ay6X\oxoy  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  described  by 
Dioscorides  (c.  a.d.  65).  In  LiddeU 
and  Scott  the  word  is  rendered  "the 
bitter  aloe " ;  which  seems  to  involve 
the  same  confusion  as  that  made  by 
Bluteau. 

Other  trade-names  of  the  article 
given  by  Forbes  Watson  are  Garrow- 
and  G^rroo- wood,  ogfia-wood,  ugger-^  and 
tugger-  (?)  wood. 

1516.— 
"  Da*  Dragoariatf  epregot  que  el  las  tnl^m  ein 

Calicut  .  .  . 

•  «  «  «  • 

Agnila,  cada  Faraiola  («eo  FBAZALA) 

de  300  a  400  {fanamr) 
Lenho  aloes  verdadeiro,  negro,  posado,  e 

muito  fino  val  1000  {/anams).  '  f— Bar- 
bosa (Lisbon),  393. 

1563. — "  R.  And  from  those  parts  of  which 
you  speak,  comes  the  true  lign -aloes '/  Is  it 
produced  there  ? 

"  0.  Not  the  genuine  thinfi^.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  in  the  parts  about  0.  Comorin  and 
in  Ceylon  there  is  a  wood  with  a  scent 
(which  we  call  agoila  brava)^  as  we  have 
many  another  wood  with  a  scent.  And  at 
one  time  that  wood  used  to  be  exported  to 
Bengala  under  the  name  of  aguila  brava; 
but  since  then  the  Bengalas  have  got  more 
knowing,  and  buy  it  no  longer.  .  ..  ." — 
Garcia,  f.  119t>.-120. 


*  Wo  do  not  find  information  as  to  which  tree 
produces  the  eagle«wood  sold  in  the  Tenasserim 
bazars.  [It  seems  to  be  il.  agalloeha:  see  Watt, 
Eeon.  Diet.  i.  279  aeq.\. 

t  This  liffn  Qloes.  "  genuine,  blacic,  heavy,  very 
choice,"  is  presumably  the  fine  kind  firom  Champa : 
the  aguUa  the  inferior  product. 
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from  other  evidence  tliat  ivory  was 
known  in  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  for 
ages  before  Solomon.  And  in  other 
cases  the  Hebrew  word  for  ivory  is 
simply  shen^  corresponding  to  den$ 
Indus  in  Ovid  and  other  Latin  writers. 
In  Ezekiel  (xxviL  15)  we  find  kamoth 
t^«n='cornua  dentis.'  The  use  of  the 
word  *  horns*  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  confusion  of  these  great  curved  tusks 
with  horns ;  it  has  manv  parallels,  as 
in  Pliny's,  "cw7«  arbore  exactuint 
limmtque  comua  elephanti "  (xviii.  7) ; 
in  Martial's  "Indicoque  comu"  (i.  73) ; 
in  Aelian's  story,  as  alleged  by  the 
Mauritanians,  that  the  elephants  there 
shed  their  horns  every  ten  years 
("  StKdTtp  frei  TdvTtos  tA  Kipara  ix- 
reativ  "— xiv.  5) ;  whilst  Cleasby  quotes 
from  an  Icelandic  saga  ^  olifarU-nomi* 
for  *  ivory.' 

We  have  mentioned  Skt.  ibhoj  from 
which  Lassen  assumes  a  compound 
ibhadantd  for  ivory,  suggesting  that 
this,  combined  by  early  traders  with 
the  Arabic  article,  formed  (U-tbhO' 
dantdj  and  so  originated  i\i<parrot. 
Pott,  besides  other  doubts,  objects 
that  tbhadantdj  though  the  name  of  a 
plant  (Tiaridiuin  indiaim^  Lehm.))  is 
never  actually  a  name  of  ivory. 

Pott's  own  etymology  is  alaf-hindi, 
'Indian  ox,'  from  a  word  existing  in 
sundry  resembling  forms,  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Assyrian  (alify  alapY*  This 
has  met  with  favour ;  though  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  accept  any  form  like 
Hindi  as  earlier  than  Homer. 

Other  suggested  origins  are  Pictet's 
from  airdvata  (lit.  'proceeding  from 
water'),  the  proper  name  of  the  ele- 
phant of  Inara,  or  Elephant  of  the 
Eastern  Quarter  in  the  Hindu  Cosmo- 
logy.t  This  is  felt '  to  be  only  too 
ingenious,  but  as  improliable.  It  is, 
however,  suggested,  it  would  seem 
independently,  by  Mr.  Kittel  (Indian 
Anttquary,  i.  128X  who  supposes  the 
first  part  of  the  word  to  be  Dravidian, 
a  transformation  from  dne^  '  elephant.' 

up  the  origin  of  elephatU.  The  O.  T.  speakji  so 
often  of  ivory,  and  never  again  by  this  name,  that 
habbim  must  oe  either  a  corruption  or  some  trade* 
name,  presumably  for  some  Hi>ecial  kind  of  ivory. 
Personally,  I  believe  it  far  more  likely  that 
habbim  is  at  bottom  the  same  as  kobnim  (ebony  n 
associated  with  then  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.  16,  ana 
that  the  passage  once  ran  'ivory  and  ebony'" 
(fT.  RoberUon  Smith);  [also  see  BncffcL  BiU.  ii. 
3307  srg.]. 

•  See  Zeitmiir.  fUr  dU  KU  Kunde  dti  Morp, 
iv.  13  Meqq. ;  also  Kbehr.  Sckradtr  in  Zeitadi.  d  M. 
(kmU$ck,  xxvii.  708  km.;  [Kneyd,  BM,  li.  ISOS]. 

t  In  Jowm,  At.,  ser.  iv.  torn.  ti. 


Pictei,  finding  his  first  suggestion 
not  accepted,  has  called  up  a  Siiu^halese 
word  cUtya,  used  for  *  elephant,' which 
he  takes  to  be  from  dloy  *  great' ;  thence 
aliyOf  *  great  creature' ;  and  proceeding 
further,  presents  a  combination  of  dla^ 
'great,'  with  Skt.  phcUa^  sometimes 
signifying  *a  tooth,'  thus  ali-phattty 
*  great  tooth ' = elqihant^is.* 

Hodgson^  in  Notes  on  Northern 
Africa  (p.  19,  quoted  by  Pott),  gives 
eief  ameqran  (*  Great  Boar,'  elef  being 
•iJoar*)  as  the  name  of  the  animal 
among  the  Kabyles  of  that  region,  and 
appears  to  present  it  as  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  words. 

Again  we  have  the  Gothic  ulbandu.^ 
*a  camel,'  which  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  the  same  word  with  eUpliantua. 
To  this  we  shall  recur. 

Pott,  in  his  elaborate  j)aper  already 
(luoted,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
tne  choice  of  etymologies  must  lie 
between  his  own  alaf-hifidl  and  Lassen's 
cd-ibha-dantd.  His*  paper  is  50  ye^irs 
old,  but  he  repeats  this  conclusion  in 
his  WurzeX-Wmerhiich  der  Indo-Ger- 
manisclu  Sprachen,  published  in  1871,+ 
nor  can  I  ascertain  that,  there  has  been 
any  later  advance  towards  a  true  ety- 
mology. Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  either  of  the  alternatives  carries 
conviction. 

Both,  let  it  be  observed,  apart  from 
other  difficulties,  rest  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  knowledge  of  ^X^^s, 
whether  as  fine  material  or  as  mon- 
strous animal,  came  from  India,  whilst 
nearly  all  the  other  or  less-favoured 
suggestions  point  to  the  same  assump- 
tion. 

But  knowledge  acquired,  or  at  least 
taken  cognizance  of,  since  Pott's  latest 
reference  to  the  subject,  puts  us  in 
possession  of  the  new  and  surprising 
fact  that,  even  in  times  which  we  are 
entitled  to  call  historic,  the  elephant 
existed  wild,  far  to  the  westwa^  of 
India,  and  not  very  far  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Though  the  fact  was  indi- 
cated from  the  wall-paintings  by  Wil- 
kinson some  65  years  ago,|  and  has 
more  recently  been  amply  displayed 
in  historical  works  whicn  have  circu- 
lated by  scores  in  popular  libraries,  it 

•  In  Kvhn't  ZeiUehr.  fur  Vergleu^ientU  Sprcwh- 
kumt,  iv.  138-181. 

t  Detmold,  pp.  950-952. 

I  See  Topography  of  Thebe$,  with  a  General  Vifw 
ofSm*t  18S5,  p.  IftS. 
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18  singular    how    little  attention    or 
interest  it  seems  to  liave  elicited.* 

The  document  which  ^ves  precise 
Egyptian  testimony  to  this  fact  is  au 
inscri]>ti()n  (lirst  interpreted  by  Ebers 
in  1873)  t  from  the  tomb  of  Amenem- 
hib,  a  captain  under  the  great  comjueror 
Thotmes  III.  [Thutmosis],  who  reigned 
B.C.  c.  1600.  This  warrior,  speaKing 
from  his  U^mb  of  the  great  deeds  of 
his  manter,  and  of  his  own  ri^ht  arm, 
tells  how  the  king,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ni,  hunted  120  elephants  for 
the  sake  of  their  tusks ;  and  how  he 
himself  (Amenemhib)  encountered  the 
biggest  of  them,  which  had  attacked 
the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  and 
cut  through  its  trunk.  Tlie  elephant 
chased  him  into  the  water,  where 
he  saved  himself  l)etween  two  rocks ; 
and  the  king  bestowed  on  him  rich 
rewards. 

Tlie  position  of  Ni  is  uncertain, 
though  some  have  identified  it  with 
Nineveh. t  [Maspero  writes:  "Nii, 
long  confounded  with  Nineveh,  after 
Champolion  {Gram,  ^g^ypfienn/fy  p.  150), 
was  identifiea  by  Lenormant  (Les  Ori-. 
QtneSy  vol.  iii.  p.  316  ^^  seq.)  with  Ninus 
Vetus,  Membidj,  and  by  Max  Miiller 
(Afien  und  Europa,  p.  267)  with  Balis 
on  the  Euphmtes :  I  am  inclined  to 
make  it  Kefer-Naya,  between  Aleppo 
And  Turmanin  "  {Struggle  of  the  NaJttonSy 
144,  note).!  It  is  named  in  another 
inscription  1>et ween  Arinath  and  Ake- 
rttk,  sisy  all  three,  cities  of  NaJuirain  or 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  captured  by 
Amenhotep  II.,  the  son  of  Thotmes 
III.  Micht  not  Ni  l)e  Nisibis?  We 
^hall  fina  that  Assyrian  inscriptions 
of  later  date  have  been  interpreted  as 
placing  elephant-hunts  in  the  land  of 
rlarran  ana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cha- 
lx>ras. 

If  then  these  elephant-hunts  may  be 
located  on  the  southern  skirts  of  Taurus, 
we  shall  more  easily  understand  how  a 
tribute  of  elei)hant-tusks  should  have 
been  offered  at  the  court  of  ^ypt  by 
the  people  of  Rutennu  or  Northern 
Syria,  and  also  by  the  people  of  the 
adjacent  Asebi  or  Cyprus,  as  we  find 
repeatedly  recorded   on  the  Egyptian 

•  See  e.g.  Brngtth'g  Hist,  of  the  Pharaohs,  2d  ed. 
L  896-400 ;  and  Canon  Ravtlinmm's  Kgypt,  ii.  28.V6. 

t  In  Z.fiir  Aegyift.  Spr.  vnd  Aetftrth.  1878,  pp.  1-9, 
■68,  64  ;  also  tr.  by  Dr.  Birch  in  Records  of  the  Past, 
voL  it  p.  59  (ru)  date,  more  shame  to  S.  Bagiiter  A 
.Sonn);  and  again  by  Ebers,  revised  in  Z.D.M.G., 
1876,  pp.  891  eeqq. 

X  See  Oanon  Rawlinson't  Bnp^  u*^ 


monumenta,     both     in     hieroglyphic 
writing  and  pictorially.* 

What  the  stones  of  Egypt  allege  in 
the  17th  eent.  B.C.,  the  stones  of  Assyria 
500  years  afterwards  have  been  alle^ped 
to  corrolx>rate.  The  great  inscription 
of  Tighlath-Pileser  I.,  who  is  calcu* 
lated  to  have  reigned  al)0ut  ac.  1120- 
1 100,  as  rendered  by  Lotz,  relates : 

'*  Ten  mighty  Elephants 
Slew  I  in  Harran,  and  on  the  banks  of 

the  Haboras. 
Four  Elephants  I  took  aliye ; 
Their  hiaes, 

Their  teeth,  and  the  live  Elephants 
I  brought  to  my  city  Assur.'  f 

The  same  facts  are  recorded  in  a  later 
inscription,  on  the  broken  obelisk  of 
Assumazlrpal  from  Kouvunjik,  now 
in  the  Br.  Museum,  whicfi  commemo- 
rates the  deeds  of  the  king's  ancestor, 
Tiffhlath  Pileser.t 

In  the  case  of  these  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, however,  elephant  is  by  no 
means  an  undisputed  interpretation. 
In  the  famous  quadruple  test  exercise 
on  this  inscription  in  1867,  which  cave 
the  death-blow  to  the  doubts  wnich 
some  sceptics  had  emitted  as  to  the 
genuine  character  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
terpretations, Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in 
this  passage,  rendered  the  animals  slain 
and  taken  alive  as  wild  huffcUoei,  The 
ideogram  given  as  teeth  he  had  not 
interpreted  The  question  is  argued 
at  lenffth  by  Lotz  in  the  work  already 

?[uot©a,  but  it  is  a  question  for  cunei- 
orm  experts,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
the  interpretation  of  more  than  one 
ideogram^  and  enveloped  as  yet  in  un- 
certainties. It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  1867  Dr.  Hincks,  one  of  the  four 
test-translator8,§  had  rendered  the 
passage  almost  exactly  as  Lotz  has 
done  23  years  later,  though  I  cannot 
see  that  Lotz  makes  anv  allusion  to 
this  fact.  [See  Encycl.  Bibl.  ii.  1262.] 
Apart  from  arguments  as  to  decipher- 
ment and  ideograms,  it  is  certain  that 
probabilities  are  much  affected  by  the 
publication  of  the  Egyptian  inscription 

*  For  the  painting  see  Wilkinson's  AwHent 
Egyptians,  edited  by  Biich,  vol.  i.  nl.  11  b,  which 
shows  the  Rutennu  bringing  a  cliaiiot  and  horsen, 
a  bear,  an  elephant,  and  ivory  tuslcs,  as  tribute  to 
Thotmra  III.  For  other  records  see  Brugsck,  B.T. , 
2nd  ed.  L  881,  884,  404. 

..i  Die  Insekriften  TighlathpOsser's  /.,...  ma 
UbersetMung  und  Kommentar  von  Dr.  Wilhisim  Lots, 
Leipzig,  1880,  p.  68;  (and  see  Masi)ero,  op.  HL 
661  Bsq.l 

t  Lots,  loe.  eU.  p.  197. 

I  See  J.R.  Am.  Soe.  vol.  xviiL 
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of  Amenhoteb,  which  gives  a  greater 
plausibility  to  the  rendering  *  elephant ' 
than  could  be  ascribed  to  it  in  1857. 
And  should  it  eventually  be  upheld, 
it  will  be  all  the  more  remarkabk  that 
the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Hincks  e^ould  then 
have  ventured  on  that  rendering. 

In  various  suggestions,  including 
Pott's,  1>esides  others  that  we  have 
omitted,  the  etymology  has  been  based 
on  a  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  ox,  or 
some  other  familiar  quadruped.  There 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in 
such  a  transfer  of  meaning.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  bos  Luca*  is  trite ;  the 
Tibetan  word  for  ox  (glan)  is  also  the 
word  for  *  elephant  * ;  we  have  seen 
how  the  name  '  Great  Boar '  is  alleged 
to  be  given  to  the  elephant  among  the 
Kabyles ;  we  have  heard  of  an  elephant 
in  a  menagerie  being  descril)ed  by  a 
Scotch  rustic  as  *  a  muckle  sow ' ; 
Pausanias,  according  to  Bochart,  calls 
rhinoceroses  *  Aethiopic  bulls '  [Bk.  ix. 
21,  2].  And  let  me  finally  illustrate 
the  matter  by  a  circumstance  related 
to  me  by  a  brother  officer  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  on  an 
expedition  among  the  turbulent  Pathan 
tribes  c.  1860.  The  women  of  the 
villages  gathered  to  ^ze  on  the  ele- 
phants that  accompanied  the  force,  a 
stranger  sight  to  tnem  than  it  would 
have  Deen  to  the  women  of  the  most 
secluded  villa^  in  Scotland.  *  Do  you 
see  these  ? '  said  a  soldier  of  the  Fron- 
tier Horse ;  *  do  you  know  what  they 
are  ?  These  are  the  Queen  of  England^s 
buffaloes  that  give  6  maunds  (about 
160  quarts)  of  milk  a  day  ! ' 

Now  it  is  an  obWous  suggestion,  that 
if  there  were  elephants  on  the  skirts  of 
Taurus  down  to  ac.  1100,  or  even 
(taking  the  less  questionable  evidence) 
down  only  to  b.c.  1600,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Greeks  would  have 
had  to  seek  a  name  for  the  animal,  or 
its  tusk,  from  Indian  trade.  And  if 
the  Greeks  had  a  vernacular  name  for 
the  elephant,  there  is  also  a  proba- 


•  •*  Inde  bovei  Lucas  turrito  corpore  tetrcw, 

Anjcuimanos,  belli  docuerunt  volnera  Poenei 
Sutferre,  et  magnas  Martis  turbare  catervas." 

Lucretiui,  v.  1801-8. 

Her«  is  the  originof  Tennyson's  •  serpent-hands ' 
quoted  under  HATTY.  The  title  bot  Luca  is  ex- 
plained by  St  Isidore : 

"  Ho8  boves  Lucanot  Tocabant  antiqui  Roman  i : 
hoves  quia  nullum  animal  grandius  videbant: 
Lucanot  quia  in  Lucania  illos  primus  Pyrrhus  in 
pnelio  ol^jecit  Romania."— /»«.  Hifpal.  lib.  xii. 
Originuvif  cap.  2. 


bilitjr,  if  not  a  presumption,  that  some 
tradition  of  this  name  would  be  found,. 
mutattg  mutandisy  among  other  Aryan 
nations  of  Europe. 

Now  may  it  not  be  that  i\4<t>as— 
iKurrot  in  Greek,  and  ulbandus  in  Moeso- 
Gk)thic,  represent  this  vernacular  name  ? 
The  latter  form  is  exactly  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  former  which  Grimm's- 
law  demands.  Nor  is  the  woi-d  con- 
fined to  Gothic.  It  is  found  in  the 
Old  H.  German  (olpentd)  ;  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  (olfendy  oluetid,  &c.) ;  in  Old 
Swedish  (aelpand^  cUwandyr,  ulfvxild) ;. 
in  Icelandic  (ulfaldt).  All  theije 
Northern  words,  it  is  true,  are  used 
in  the  sense  of  camel,  not  of  eUpharU^ 
But  instances  already  given  may 
illustrate  that  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this  transfer,  all  the  less 
where  the  animal  originally  indicated 
had  lone  been  lost  sight  of.  Further,. 
Jiilg,  wno  has  published  a  jiaper  on 
the  Gothic  word,  points  out  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Slav  forms  welJbond, 
welbUmd,    or    wielblad,    also    meaning 

*  caniel '  (compare  also  Russian  verbliud).. 
This,  in  the  last  form  (toielblad),  may, 
he  says,  be  regarded  as  resolvable  into^ 

*  Great  beast.  Herr  Jiilg  ends  his 
paper  with  a  hint  that  in  this  mean- 
ing may  perhaps  be  found  a  solution 
of  the  origin  of  elepliant  (an  idea  at 
which  Pictet  also  transiently  pointed 
in  a  paper  referred  to  above),  and  half 
promises  to  follow  up  this  hint ;  but 
in  thirty  years  he  has  not  done  so,  so- 
far  as  I  can  discover.  Nevertheless  it 
is  one  which  may  yet  be  pregnant. 

Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  this 
suggestion  that  we  find  also  in  some 
of  the  Northern  languages  a  second 
series  of  names  designating  the  elephant 
— |-not,  as  we  suppose  ulbandus  and  its 
kin  to  be,  common  vocables  descend- 
ing from  a  remote  age  in  parallel  de- 
velopment— but  adoptions  from  Latin 
at  a  much  more  recent  period.  Thus, 
we  have  in  Old  and  Ididdle  German 
EUfant  and  Helfant,  with  elferibein  and 
helfenbein  for  ivory  ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,. 
ylpend,  elpend,  with  shortened  forms 
ylv  and  elp,  and  ylpenban  for  ivory ; 
whilst  the  Scandinavian  tongues  adopt 
and  retain  Jil.  [The  N.E.l),  regards 
the  derivation  as  doubtful,  but  con- 
siders the  theory  of  Indian  origin 
improbable. 

^  [A  curious  instance  of  misapprehen- 
sion is  the  use  of  the  term  ^  Chain 
eUphantsJ    This  is  a  misunderstanding 
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•xist  no  longer.  But  I  do  remember  me  to 
haye  seen  a  certain  Chapel,  not  to  be  seen 
now,  open  on  the  whole  facade  (which  was 
more  than  40  feet  in  length),  and  which 
along  the  rock  formed  a  plinth  the  whole 
length  of  the  edifice,  fashioned  like  our  altars 
bo<^  as  to  breadth  and  height ;  and  on 
this  plinth  were  many  remarkable  things  to 
be  seen.  Among  others  I  remember  to 
haTe  noticed  the  story  of  Queen  Pftsiphae 
and  the  bull;  also  the  Angel  with  naked 
sword  thmsting  forth  from  below  a  tree 
two  beautiful  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  were  naked,  as  the  Holy  Scripture 
paints  for  us  the  appearance  of  our  first 
parents  Adam  and  Eye."— Covto,  Dec.  VII. 


liy.  ill.  cap.  xi. 
1644.—".  . 


an 


islet  which  they  call 
niMO  do  EllefuitA.  .  .  .  Intheluffhestpart 
of  tins  Islet  is  an  eminence  on  whidi  there  is 
a  mast  from  which  a  flag  is  unfurled  when 
there  are  prows  {paros)  about,  as  often 
happens,  to  warn  the  small  unarmed  yessels 
to  look  out.  .  .  .  There  is  on  this  island  a 
pagoda  called  that  of  the  Elephant,  a  work 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  oeing  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,"  &c. — BocarrOy  MS, 

1973.—".  .  .  We  steered  by  the  south 
side  of  the  Bay,  purposely  to  touch  at  Ele- 
llbanto,  so  callea  from  a  monstrous  Elephant 
eat  out  of  the  main  Rock,  bearing  a  young 
one  on  its  Back ;  not  far  from  it  tne  Iffigies 
of  a  Horse  stuck  up  to  the  Belly  in  the 
Earth  in  the  Valley  ;  from  thence  we  clam- 
bered up  the  highest  Mountain  on  the 
Island,  on  whose  summit  was  a  miraculous 
Piece  hewed  out  of  solid  Stone :  It  is  sup- 
ported with  42  Corinthian  Pillars,"  &c. — 
yryery  75. 

1690.  —  "At  8  Leagues  distance  from 
Bombay  is  a  small  Island  called  Elephanta, 
from  tno  Statue  of  an  Elephant  cut  in 
Stone.  .  .  .  Here  likewise  are  the  just 
dimensions  of  a  Horse  Caryed  in  Stone,  so 
liyely  .  .  .  that  many  haye  rather  Fancyed 
it,  at  a  distance,  a  liying  Animal.  .  .  .  But 
that  which  adds  the  most  Remarkable  Cha- 
racter to  this  Island,  is  the  fam'd  Pagode  at 
the  top  of  it ;  so  much  spoke  of  by  the  Por- 
tuguesey  and  at  present  admir'd  by  the 
present  Queen  Dowager,  that  she  cannot 
think  any  one  has  seen  this  part  of  India, 
who  oomes  not  Freighted  home  with  some 
Account  of  it." — Ovinffton,  158-9. 

1712.— "The  island  of  Elephanta  .  .  . 
takes  its  name  from  an  elephant  in  stone, 
with  another  on  its  back,  which  stands  on  a 
small  hill,  and  seryes  as  a  sea  mark.  .  .  . 
As  they  adyanced  towards  the  pagoda 
through  a  smooth  narrow  pass  cut  in  the  rock, 
they  obseryed  another  hewn  figure  which 
was  called  Alexander's  horse." — From  an 
account  written  by  Qiptain  Pyhj  on  board 
the  Stringer  East  Inaiaman,  and  illd.  by 
drawings.  Read  by  A,  Dalrymple  to  the 
Soe.  ofAntiquarxeSy  10th  Feb.  1780,  and 
pubd.  in  ArchaeoUMia,  yii.  923  »eqo.  One 
of  the  plates  (xxi.)  shows  the  elephant 
haying  on  its  back  distinctly  a  small  ele- 
phant, whose  proboscis  comes  down  into 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  large  one. 


1727. — "A  league  from  thence  is  another 
larger,  called  ElephftDto,  belonging  to  the 
Porttiguezef  and  senres  onl^  to  feed  some 
Cattle.  I  belieye  it  took  its  name  from  an 
Elephant  caryed  out  of  a  great  black  Stone, 
about  Seyen  Foot  in  Height."—^ .  Hamilton, 
i.  240 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  241]. 

1760. — "Le  lendemain,  7  Decembre,  de» 

Sue  le  jour  parut,  je  me  transportai  au  bas 
e  la  seconae  montaffne,  en  face  de  Bom- 
baye,  dans  un  coin  de  I'lsle,  oh  est  I'Ele- 

Shant  qui  a  fait  donner  k  Gkilipouri  le  nom 
'Eltphante.  L'animal  est  de  grandeur 
naturoUe,  d'une  pierre  noire,  et  detoch^  du 
sol,  et  paroit  porter  son  petit  sur  son  dos." 
— Anquetil  du  PerroUy  I.  ccccxxiii. 

1761. — ".  .  .  The  work  I  mention  ia  an 
artificial  caye  cut  out  of  a  solid  Rock,  and 
decorated  with  a  number  of  pillars,  and 
gigantic  statues,  some  of  which  discover  y* 
work  of  a  skilful  artist ;  and  I  am  inform  d 
by  an  acquaintance  who  is  well  read  in  y*> 
antient  history,  and  has  minutely  considered 
y^  figures,  that  it  appears  to  be  y«  work  of 
King  Sesostris  after  nis  Indian  Expedition." 
— MS.  Letter  of  JaiMt  Penneii. 

1764.  —  "Plusieurs  Voyageurs  font  bien 
mention  du  yieux  temple  Payen  sur  la 
petite  Isle  Elephanta  pr^s  de  Bombay, 
mais  ils  n'en  parlent  (|u'en  passant.  Je  le 
trouyois  si  cuneux  et  si  digne  de  I'attention 
des  Amateurs  d'Antiquit^,  que  j'y  fis  trois 
fois  le  Voyage,  et  que  j'y  dessinois  tout  ce 
que  s'y  trouye  de  plus  remarquable.  .  .  ." — 
Carsten  Niefnthrj   Voyaye,  ii.  25. 

„  "  Pas  loin  du  Rivage  de  la  Mer,  et 
en  pleine  Campagne,  on  voit  encore  un 
Elephant  d'une  pierre  dure  et  noirntre  .  .  . 
La  Statue  .  .  .  porte  quelque  chose  sur  le 
dos,  mais  que  le  terns  a  rendu  enti^reraent 
meconnoissable.  .  .  .  Quant  au  Cheval  dent 
Ovington  et  Hamilton  font  mention  jo  ne 
I'ai  pas  yn."—im,  33. 

1780.— "That  which  has  principally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  travellers  is  the 
small  island  of  Elephanta,  situated  in  the 
east  side  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  .  .  . 
Near  the  south  end  is  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant rudely  cut  in  stone,  from  which  the 
island  has  its  name.  ...  On  the  back  are 
the  remains  of  something  that  is  said  to 
have  formerly  represented  a  young  elephant, 
though  no  traces  of  such  a  resemblance  are 
now  to  be  found." — Account,  kc.  By  Mr. 
William  Hunter^  Surgeon  in  the  E.  Indies, 
ArchaeologiOy  yii.  ^6. 

1783.  —  In  vol.  yiii.  of  the  Archaeologia, 

fe251,  is  another  account  in  a  letter  from 
ector  Macneil,  Esq.  He  mentions  "the 
elephant  cut  out  of  stone,"  but  not  the  small 
elephant,  nor  the  horse. 

1795. — "  Some  Account  of  the  Caik*  in  th^ 
Island  of  Elephanta.  By  J,  Goldinghaniy 
Esq."  (No  date  of  paper).  In  As.  Researche»y 
iv.  4O9s0;g. 

liiV^.— 'Account  qf  the  Cave  Temjtle  of  Ele- 
plianta  .  .  .  b^r  Wm.  Brahintf  TraTi*. 
Bombay  Lit.  Soe.  i.  198  j^^^.  Mr.  Erskine 
says  in  regard  to  the  Agure  on  the  back  of 
the  large  elephant:    "The  remains  of  its 
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I«w8,  and  also  the  janotaon  of  its  belly  with 
the  larger  animal,  were  perfectly  distinot: 
and  the  appearance  it  offered  ia  repreeented 
on  the  annexed  drawing  made  by  Gaptaan 
Hall  (Fl.  II.  X*  who  from  its  appearance  eon- 
jectured  that  it  must  have  oeen  a  ti^r 
rather  than  an  elephant ;  an  idea  in  which 
I  feel  disposed  to  agree." — Ibid.  208. 

b.  8.  A  name  given,  originally  by 
the  Portuguese,  to  violent  storms 
occurring  at  the  termination,  though 
some  travellers  describe  it  as  at  tne 
setting-in,  of  the  Monsoon.  [The 
Portuguese,  however,  took  the  name 
from  the  H.  hathiydy  Skt.  hadd^  the 
13th  lunar  Asterism,  connected  with 
hcuttn^  an  elephant,  and  hence  some- 
times called  *  tne  sign  of  the  elephant.' 
The  hathiyd  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Rains.] 

1564. — ''The  Damanif  that  is  to  say  a 
violent  storm  arose ;  the  kind  of  storm  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Elephant; 
it  blows  from  the  west." — Sidi  *Alij  p.  76. 

[1611.— "The  storm  of  Ofante  doth  be- 
g^n." — DanverSf  LetterSf  i.  126.] 

c.  1616.— "The  20th  day  (August),  the 
night  past  fell  a  storme  of  rame  called  the 
OUphant,  ysuall  at  going  out  of  the  raines." 
—.Sir  T.  Roe,  in  PjtrcAo*,  i.  649 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  247]. 

1669. — "The  boldest  among  us  became 
dismayed ;  and  the  more  when  the  whole 
culminated  in  such  a  terrific  storm  that  we 
were  compelled  to  believe  that  it  must  be 
that  yearly  raging  tempest  which  is  called 
the  filephant.  This  storm,  annually,  in 
September  and  October,  makes  itself  heard 
in  a  frightful  manner,  in  the  Sea  of  Bengal." 
^Walter  Schulze,  67, 

c.  1666. — "II  y  fait  si  mauvais  pour  le 
Vaisseauz  au  commencement  de  ce  mois  2k 
cause  d'un  Vent  d'Orient  qui  y  souffle  en 
CO  tems-Uk  avec  violence,  et  qui  est  toujours 
iiecompagn^  de  gros  nuages  qu'on  appelle 
ElephJUiB,  parce-qu'ils  en  ont  la  figure.  .  .  ." 
—Thtvenot,  v.  38. 

1673. — "  Not  to  deviate  any  loiu^or,  we  are 
now  winding  about  the  SotUK-lVest  part  of 
Ceilon;  where  wo  have  the  Tail  of  the 
Elephant  full  in  our  mouth  ;  a  constellation 
by  the  Portvgafs  called  Babo  del  Elephanto, 
known  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mumoonsy 
which  is  the  last  Flory  this  season  makes." 
—Fryer,  48. 

[1690.— "The  Mussoans  (Monsoon)  are 
rude  and  Boisterous  in  their  departure,  as 
well  as  at  their  coming  in,  which  two 
seasons  are  called  the  El^fkhant  in  India, 
and  just  before  their  breaking  up,  take 
their  farewell  for  the  most  part  in  very 
rugged  puffing  weather." — Ovington,  187]. 

1766.— "9th  (October).  We  had  what  they 
call  here  an  Elephanta,  which  is  an  exces- 

« 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
the  drawing  in  question. 


sive  hard  gale,  with  very  severe  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain,  bat  it  was  of  short  eoDo 
tinuanoe.  In  about  4  hours  there  fell  •  .  • 
2  (inehee)."— /Mt,  42. 

c.  1760.—"  The  setting  in  of  the  rains  is 
oommonly  ushered  in  by  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, generally  called  the  Eltphanta."— 
r/roM,  i.  83. 

ELEPHANT-OBSEPEB,  s.  Argy^ 
reia  tpeciotOj  Sweet  (N.  O.  Convohul- 
aceae).  The  leaves  are  used  in  native 
medicine  as  poultices,  &c. 

ELK,  s.  The  name  given  by  sports- 
men in  S.  India,  with  singular  impro- 
priety, to  the  great  stag  Rum  ArisMeliif 
the  idmbar  (see  BAMBBE)  of  Upper 
and  W.  India. 

[1813.— "In  a  narrow  defile  ...  a  male 
tXk  (eervus  alcfs,  Lin.)  of  noble  appearanee. 
followed  by  twenty-two  females,  passed 
majestically  under  their  platform,  each  as 
laige  as  a  common-sized  horse." — Farbei^  Or. 
Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  606.] 

ELL'OBA,  (though  very  commonly 
called  EU6ra),  n.p.  Properly  Elurd^ 
[Tel.  elu,  •  rule,'  Uru,  *  village,*!  other- 
wise ViruUy  a  village  in  the  Nizam's 
territory,  7  m.  from  Daulatabfid,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  famqus  and 
wonderful  rock-caves  and  temples  in 
its  vicinity,  exca\'ated  in  the  crescent- 
shaped  scarpof  a  plateau,  about  14  m. 
in  length.  These  works  are  Budohist 
(ranging  from  a.d.  450  to  700),  Brali- 
minical  (c.  650  to  700^  and  Jain  (c. 
800-1000). 

c.  1666.— "On  m'avoit  fait  a  Sourat 
grande  estime  des  Pagodes  dXlora  .  .  . 
(and  after  describinj^  them)  .  .  .  Quoiou'il 
en  soit,  si  Ton  conaid^re  cette  quantite  de 
Temples  spacieux,  remplis  de  pilastres  et  de 
colonnes,  et  tant  de  milliers  de  figures,  et 
le  tout  taill€  dans  le  roc  vif,  on  pent  dire 
avec  verity  quo  ces  ouvrages  surpassent  la 
force  humaine ;  et  qu'au  moins  les  gens^  dii 
si^le  dans  lequel  ils  out  6t6  faits,  n'^toient 
pas  tout-Ji-fait  Wbares."- rA^'«no<,  v.  p.  222. 

1684._««  Muhammad  Sh^  Malik  JtinJi, 
son  of  Tughlik,  selected  the  fort  of  Deogir 
as  a  central  point  whereat  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Daulat&^.  Ho  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi  thither.  .  .  .  Ellora  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  this  place.  At  some  very 
remote  period  a  race  of  men,  as  if  by  maffic, 
excavated  caves  high  up  among  the  defiles 
of  the  moimtains.  These  rooms  extended 
over  a  breadth  of  one  kos.  Carvings  of 
various  designs  and  of  correct  execution 
adorned  all  the  walls  and  ceilings ;  bat  the 
outside  of  the  mountain  is  perteotly  level, 
and  there  is  no  iign  of  aaj  dwelling.  From 
the  long  period  ^  ** —  *'"'~  *^^pMS  re- 
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mained  masters  of  this  territory,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  although  historians 
differ,  that  to  them  is  to  be  attributed  the 
construction  of  these  places." — Sdil  Mutta- 
*idd  Khany  Ma-dfir-i-* Alamglr%  in  Elliot^  vii. 
189  «!9. 

1760. — "  Je  descendis  ensuite  par  un 
sentier  fray^  dans  le  roc,  et  apr^  m'dtre 
muni  de  deux  Brahmes  que  Ton  me  donna 
pour  fort  instniits  je  oommencai  la  yisite  de 
ce  que  j'appelle  les  Pagodes  dXlonra."— 
A  Kffuetii  du  Perron^  I.  ccxxxiii. 

1794. — "  DeteriptUm  of  the  Cavet  .  .  .  on 
ike  Mountain^  dbofut  a  Mile  to  the  EaMward 
<if  the  town  of  EUora,  or  as  called  on  the 
spot,  Verrooir  (Bv  Sir  C.  W.  Malet.)  In 
At,  Jtetearchetf  yi.  38  teqq. 

1808. — "  Hindoo  Exoavatum*  in  the  Moun- 
tain qf  ,  ,  ,  Ellora  in  Twenti/'four  Views, 
.  .  .  Engraved  from  the  Drawings  q/"  James 
Wales,  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Daniell.'*^ 

ELU,  HQiU,  n.p.  This  is  the 
name  by  which  is  known  an  ancient 
form  of  the  Singhalese  language  from 
which  the  modern  vernacular  of  Ceylon 
is  immediately  derived,  "and  to  which" 
the  latter  "bears  something  of  the 
same  relation  that  the  EnglSh  of  to- 
day bears  to  Anglo-Saxon.  Funda- 
mentally Elu  and  Singhalese  are 
identical,  and  the  difference  of  form 
which  they  present  is  due  partly  to 
the  large  number  of  new  grammatical 
forms  evolved  by  the  modern  language, 
and  partly  to  an  immense  influx  into 
it  of  Sanskrit  nouns,  borrowed,  often 
without  alteration,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  .  .  .  The  name  Elu  is 
no  other  than  Stnhala  much  corrupted, 
standing  for  an  older  form,  Hila  or 
Hdu,  which  occurs  in  some  ancient 
works,  and  this  again  for  a  still  older, 
S^  which  brings  us  back  to  the  Pali 
Sihala,"  (Mr.  R,  C.  Childers,  in  J,R,A,S,, 
N.S.,  vii.  36.)  The  loss  of  the  initial 
sibilant  has  other  examples  in  Singha- 
lese.   (See  also  under  CETLON.) 

EMBLIO  Myrobalans.  See  under 
M7B0BALANS. 

ENGLISH-BAZAR,  n.p.  This  is  a 
corruption  of  the  name  {AngrezaMd^ 
'English-town')  given  bv  the  natives 
ill  the  17th  centurv  to  tne  purlieus  of 
the  factory  at  Malda  in  Bengal.  Now 
the  Head-quarters  Station  of  Malda 
District. 

1683.— "I    departed   from    Cassumbazar 
with  designe  (God  willing)  to  visit  ye  factory 


at  'EjiaA9iU.y%A."— Hedges,   Diary ,   May  9; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  86 ;  also  see  i.  71]. 

1878. — "These  ruins  (Graur)  are  situated 
about  8  miles  to  the  south  of  Angr^z^b^ 
(P.tiglUli  B4l^)»  the  civil  station  of  the 
district  of  Mfldah.  .  .  ." — Ravenshaw*sOtinry 
p.  1. 

[ESTIMAIJZE,  s.  A  corruption  of 
the  Ar. — P.  iltimdSy  *  a  prayer,  petition, 
humble  representation. 

[1687.— "The  Arwiest  (Un)  with  the  Erti- 
mause  concerning  your  twelve  articles  which 
you  sent  to.  me  arrived." — In  Fm/c,  Hedges* 
Diary,  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  Ixx.] 

EUBASIAN,  a.  A  modern  name 
for  persons  of  mixt  European  and 
Indian  blood,  devised  as  being  more 
euphemistic  than  Half-caste  and  more 
precise  than  East-Indian.  ["  No  name 
nas  yet  been  found  or  coined  which 
correctly  represents  this  section. 
Eanudan  certainly  does  not.  When 
the  European  ana  Anglo-Indian  De- 
fence Association  was  established  17 
years  ago,  the  term  Anglo-Indian,  after 
much  consideration,  was  adopted  ;is 
best  designating  this  community." — 
(Procs,  Imperial  Anglo-Indian  Ass.,  in 
Pioneer  Mail,  April  13,  1900.)] 

[1844.— "7%«  Enraiian  BeUe,"  in  a  fe^a 
Local  Sketches  hy  J.  J/.,  Calcutta. — 6th  ser. 
N<^es  and  Queries,  xii.  177. 

[1866.— See  quotation  under  KHUDD.] 

1880. — "The  shovel-hats  are  surprised  that 
the  Eurasian  does  not  become  a  missionary 
or  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  policeman,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  The  native  papers  say, 
'  Deport  him  * :  the  white  prints  say,  *  Make 
him  a  soldier  ;  and  the  Eurasian  himself 
says,  *  Make  me  a  Commissioner,  give  me  a 
pension.'" — Ali  Baha,  123. 

EUBOPE,  adj.  Commonly  used  in 
India  for  '*  European,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  coimtey  (q>v.)  as  qualify- 
ing goods,  viz.  those  imported  from 
Europe.  The  phrase  is  probably  obso- 
lescent, but  still  in  common  use. 
"  Europe  shop "  is  a  shop  where  Euro- 
pean goods  01  sorts  are  sold  in  an  up- 
country  station.  The  first  quotation 
applies  the  word  to  a  man.  [A 
"  Europe  morning  "  is  lying  late  in  bed, 
as  opposed  to  the  Anglo-Indian's  habit 
of  early  rising.] 

1673.— "The  Enemies,  by  the  help  of  an 
Europe  Engineer,  had  sprung  a  Mine  to 
blow  up  the  Castle." — Fryer,  of, 

[1682-3.— "  Ordered  that  a  sloop  bo  sent 
to  Conimero  with  Europe  goods.  .  .  ." — 
Pringle,  Diary,  Ft,  St.  Oeo.,  1st  ser.  ii.  14.] 
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1711. — '*0n  the  arrival  of  a  Euronpe  ship, 
the  Sea-Gate  is  always  throug'd  with  People." 
^—Loekyer^  27. 

1781.-^*' Guthrie  and  Wordie  take  this 
method  of  acquainting  the  Public  that  they 
intend  quitting  the  Europe  Shop  Businees. 
^India  OazeUe,  May  26. 

1782.—*'  To  be  Sold,  a  magnificent  Europe 
Chariot,  finished  in  a  most  elegant  manner, 
And  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  Country." — 
Ihid,  May  11. 

c.  1817.— ''Now  the  Europe  shop  into 
which  Mrs.  Browne  and  Mary  went  was  a 
▼ery  large  one,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  One  side  was  set  out  with  Europe 
caps  and  bonnets,  ribbons,  feathers,  sashes, 
and  what  not." — Mrs.  SherwoodCi  Stories^ 
«d.  1873,  23. 

1866.— "J/rj.  Smart,  Ah,  Mr.  Cholmon- 
deley,  I  was  called  the  Europe  Angel." — 
Tlu  Dawk  Bungafowy  219. 

[1888.— "I  took  a  'European  morning' 
after  having  had  three  davs  of  going  out 
before  breakfast.  .  .  ." — Lady  Dujferin,  Vice- 
regal Life,  371.] 

EYSHAM,  EHSHAM,  s.  Ar. 
afishdm,  pi.  of  hnshm,  'a  train  or 
retinue.'  One  of  the  military  techni- 
calities affected  by  Tippoo ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Kirkpatrick  (lippoo's  LetierSy 
App.  p.  cii.)  applied  to  garrison  troops. 
Imles  explains  it  as  "  Irre^ilar  infantry 
with  swords  and  matchlocks."  (See 
his  tr.  of  if.  of  Hydur  Naiky  p.  398, 
and  tr.  of  H,  of  TipA  Sultan^  p.  61). 

eTie  term   was   used    by   the    latter 
oghuls  (see  Mr.  Irvine  below). 

[1896.— "In  the  case  of  the  Ahah^m,  or 
troops  belon^ng  to  the  infantry  and  artillery, 
we  have  a  little  more  definite  information 
tinder  this  head." — W.  Irvine,  Army  of  tke 
Indian  MoghuU,  in  J.H.A.S.,  July  1896, 
p.  528.] 


FACTOR,  s.  Originally  a  com- 
mercial agent ;  the  executive  head  of 
a  foctory.  Till  some  56  years  ago  the 
Factors  formed  the  third  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  covenanted  civil 
servants  of  the  Company  were  theoreti- 
cally divided,  viz.  Senior  Merchants, 
Junior  Merchants,  fyuctOTB  and  writers. 
But  these  terms  had  long  ceased  to 
have  any  relation  to  the  occupation  of 
these  officials,  and  even  to  nave  any 
application  at  all  except  in  the  nominal 
lists  of  the  service.    The  titles,  how- 


ever, continue  ^throuffh  trw  inertiae  of 
administration  in  such  matters)  in  the 
classified  lists  of  the  Ci\al  Service  for 
years  after  the  al)olition  of  the  last 
vestige  of  the  Company's  trading  char- 
acter, and  it  is  not  till  the  publication 
of  the  E.  I.  Register  for  the  first  half 
of  1842  that  they  disappear  from  that 
official  publication.  In  this  the  whole 
Ixxly  appears  without  any  classifica- 
tion ;  and  in  that  for  the  second  half 
of  1842  they  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
first  class,  second  class,  &c.,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  with  the  omission  of  the 
6th  class,  still  continues.  Possibly  the 
expressions  Factor^  Factory^  may  have 
1>een  adopted  from  the  Portuguese 
Feitor,  FeUoria.  The  formal  authority 
for  the  classification  of  the  civilians  is 
quoted  under  1675. 

1501.— "With  whioh  answer  night  came 
on,  and  there  came  aboard  the  Captain 
M6r  that  Christian  of  Calecut  sent  by  the 
Factor  ifeitar)  to  say  that  Cojebequi  assured 
him,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
King  of  Calecut  was  arming  a  great  fleet.' 
—C^rrea,  i.  260. 

1582.— *<  The  Factor  and  the  Catuall 
having  seen  these  parcels  began  to  laugh 
thereat." — Castalleda,  tr.  by  N.  L.,  f.  46ft. 

1600.— "Capt.  Middleton,  John  Havard, 
and  Francis  Bame,  elected  the  three  prin- 
cipal Factors.  John  Havard,  bein^  pre- 
sent, willingly  accepted." — Saindmi'y,  i.  111. 

c.  1610. — "Les  Portugais  de  Malaca  ont 
des  commis  et  factaors  par  toutes  ces  Isles 
pour  le  trafic." — Pyrard  de  Laval,  ii.  106. 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  170]. 

1653. — **Foitor  est  vn  terme  Portugais 
signiflant  vn  Consul  aux  Indes." — IJe  la 
Boullaye-le-Ooui,  ed.  1657,  p.  588. 

1666.— "The  Viceroy  came  to  Cochin, 
and  there  received  the  news  that  Antonio 
de  Sk,  Factor  (Faior)  of  Coulam,  with  all 
his  officers,  had  been  slain  by  the  Moors." — 
Faria  y  Sousa,  i.  35. 

1675-6. — "For  the  advancement  of  our 
Apprentices,  we  direct  that,  after  they  have 
served  the  first  five  yeares,  they  shall  have 
£10  per  annum,  for  the  last  two  yeares ;  and 
having  served  these  two  yeares,  to  be  enter- 
tayned  one  year  longer,  as  Writers,  and 
have  Writers'  Sallary:  and  having  served 
that  yeare,  to  enter  into  y*  degree  of 
Factor,  wfajoh  otherwise  would  have  been 
ten  veares.  And  knowing  that  a  distinction 
of  titles  is,  in  many  respects  necessary,  we 
do  order  that  when  the  Apprentices  have 
served  their  times,  they  be  stiled  Writa^s ; 
and  when  the  Writers  have  served  their 
times,  they  be  stiled  Factors,  and  Factors 
having  served  their  times  to  be  stiled  Mer- 
chants ;  and  Merchants  having  served  their 
times  to  be  stiled  Senior  MenJuints." — &a, 
of  Cmtrt's  Letter  in  Bruce* 9  Annals  cf  the 
kl.  Co.,  ii.  374-5. 
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1689.— "TheM  are  the  chief  Plaoee  of 
Note  and  Trade  where  their  Preridents  and 
Agents  reside,  for  the  support  of  whonii 
with  their  Writers  and  Facton,  large  I^- 
Tileges  and  Salaries  are  allowed." — Ovington, 
386.  (The  same  writer  tells  us  that  Facton 
got  £40  a  year ;  junior  Factors,  £15 ;  Writers. 
£7.    Peons  got  4  rupees  a  month.    P.  892.) 

1711.  —  Lockyer  gives  the  salaries  at 
Madras  as  follows:  **The  Gk>vemor,  £200 
and  £100  gratuity  ;  6  Councillors,  of  whom 
the  chief  (2nd?)  had  £100,  3d.  £70,  4th. 
£50,  the  others  £40,  which  was  the  salary 
of  6  Senior  Merchants.  2  Junior  Merchants 
£30  per  annum ;  5  Faoton,  £15 ;  10  Writers, 
£5 ;  2  Ministers,  £100 ;  1  Suigeon,  £36. 

''Attorney -General  has  50   Pag^as  per 
Annum  gratuity. 
"Scavenger  100  do." 

(p.  14.) 

c.  1748. — "He  was  appointed  to  be  a 
Writer  in  the  Company's  Civil  Service,  be- 
coming .  .  .  after  the  first  five  (years)  a 
&etor." — Orme,  FragmenU^  viii. 

1781.— "Whv  we  should  have  a  Council 
and  Senior  and  Junior  Merchants,  fiustori 
and  writers,  to  load  one  ship  in  the  year  (at 
Penang),  and  to  collect  a  very  small  revenue, 
appears  to  me  perfectly  incomprehensible." 
^-Vcrrap.  of  La,  ComwallUf  i.  390. 

1786. — In  a  notification  of  Aug.  10th,  the 
subsistence  of  civil  servants  out  of  employ 
is  fixed  thus : — 

A  Senior  Merchant — £400  sterling  per  ann. 
A  Junior  Merchant — £300        „  „ 

Factors  and  Writer8--£200        ,,  „ 

In  Seton-Karr^  i.  131. 

FACTORY,  s.  A  trading  establish- 
ment at  a  foreign  port  or  mart  (see 
preceding). 

1500.  —  "  And  then  be  sent  ashore  the 
Factor  Ayres  Correa  with  the  ship's  car- 

S enters  .  .  .  and  sent  to  ask  the  King  for 
mber  ...  all  which  the  King  sent  in 
ffreat  sufficiency,  and  he  sent  orders  also  for 
him  to  have  man^  carpenters  and  labourers 
to  assist  in  makmg  tne  houses ;  and  they 
brought  much  plank  and  wood,  and  palm- 
trees  which  they  cut  down  at  the  Point,  so 
that  thev  made  a  great  Campo,*  in  which 
they  maae  houses  for  the  Captain  M6r,  and 
for  each  of  the  Captains,  and  houses  for 
the  people,  and  they  made  also  a  separate 
large  house  for  the  factory  {feUormy* — 
Correa^  i.  168. 

1582. — '*.  .  .  he  sent  a  Nayre  ...  to 
the  intent  bee  might  remaine  m  the  Fac* 
torye."— CWaJJftte  (by  N.  L.),  ff.  546. 

1606. — "  In  which  time  the  Portingall  and 
Tydoryan  Slaves  had  sacked  the  towne, 
setting  fire  to  the  factory." — MiddUUm't 
Voifogfy  G.  (4). 

1615.— ''The   King    of    Acheen    desiring 

*  This  use  of  campo  is  more  like  the  sense  of 
Compound  (q.v.)  than  In  any  instance  we  had 
found  when  completing  that  article. 


that  the  Hector  should  leave  a  merchant  in 
his  country  ...  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
settle  a  factory  at  Acheen,  and  leave  Juzon 
and  Nioolls  in  charge  of  it." — SavMhury, 
1415. 

1809.— **The  fiustory-house  (at  Cuddalore) 
is  a  chaste  ^ooe  of  architecture,  built  by 
my  relative  Diamond  Pitt,  when  this  was 
i^e  chief  station  of  the  British  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast."— X<2.  VaUntia,  i.  372. 

We  add  a  list  of  the  Factories  estab- 
lished by  the  E.  I.  Company,  as  com- 
plete as  we  have  been  able  to  compile. 
We  have  used  Milbuniy  Sairuhuty^  the 
*^  Charters  of  the  E,  I,  Company,  and 
"Robert  Burton,  The  EnalishAcquiaitiotis 
in  Chiifiea  and  East  Inata,  1728,''  which 
contains  (p.  184)  a  long  list  of  English 
Factories.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
submit  our  list  as  yet  to  proper 
criticism.  The  letters  attached  indi- 
cate the  authorities,  viz.  M.  Milbum, 
S.  Sainsbury,  C.  Charters,  B.  Burton. 
[For  a  list  of  the  Hollanders*  Factories 
in  1613  see  Danvers,  Letters,  i.  309.] 

In  ArcUnat  the  Ou{f^  and  Persia. 

Judda,  B.  Muscat,  B. 

Mocha,  M.  EUshm,  B. 

Aden,  M.  Budiire,  M. 

Shahr,  B.  Gtombroon,  C. 

Durga  (?),  B.  Bussorah,  M. 

Dofar,  B.  Shiraz,  C. 

Maculla,  B.  Ispahan,  C. 

In  Stnd.—T&ttA  (?). 

In  Western  India. 

Cutch,  M.  Barceloro,  M. 

Cambay,  M.  Mangalore,  M. 

Brodera  (Baroda),  M.  Cananore,  M. 

Broach,  C.  Dhurmapatam,  M. 

Ahmedabad,  C.  Tellecherry,  C. 

Surat  and  Swally,  C.  Calicut,  C. 

Bombay,  C.  Cranganore,  M. 

Baybag  (?),  M.  Cochin,  M. 

Rajapore,  M.  Porca,  M. 

Carwar,  C.  Camoply,  M. 

Batikala,  M.  Quilon,  M. 

Honore,  M.  Anjengo,  C. 

Eastern  and  Coromandel  Coast. 

Tuticorin,  M.  Masulipatam,  C,  S. 

Callimere,  B.  MadapoUam,  C. 

Porto  Novo,  C.  Verasheron  (?),  M. 

Cuddalore    (Ft.    St.  Ingeram  (?),  M. 

David),      C.     (qy.  Viza^patam,  C. 

Sadras?)  Bimlipatam,  M. 

FortSt.  George,  CM.  Oanjam,  M. 
Pulicat,  M.  Manickpatam,  6. 

Pettipoli,  C,  S.  Arzapore  (?),  B. 

Bengal  Side, 
Balasore,  C.  (and  Je-  Malda,  C. 

lasorei)  Berhampore,  M. 

Calcutta    (Ft.     Wil-  Patna,  C. 

Ham   and    Chutta-  Lucknow,  C. 

nuttee,  C.)  Agra,  C. 

Hoo^ly,  C.  Lahore,  M. 

Coenmbazar,  C.  Dacca,  C. 

Rajmahal,  C.  ChittagongI 
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1768.— "Received  a  letter  from  Dacca 
dated  29th  Novr.,  desiring  our  orders  with 
regard  to  the  Fakirs  who  were  taken 
prisoners  at  the  retakizig  of  Dacca." — Ft, 
JVilliam  Con*.  Deo.  5,  in  Longj  842.  On 
these  latter  Ftikirt^  see  under  SuNYASEE. 

1770. — "  Singular  expedients  have  been 
tried  by  men  jealous  of  superiority  to  share 
with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of  tiie 
multitude ;  this  has  giv^  rise  to  a  race  of 
monks  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
PaWw. "—iiayna/  (tr.  1777),  i.  49. 

1774.— "The  character  of  a  fakir  is  held 
in  great  estimation  in  this  countxy." — Bogle, 
in  M<irkham*8  Tibet,  28. 

1866.— 
"  There  stalks  a  row  of  Hindoo  devotees, 
Bedaubed  with  ashes,  their  foul  matted 

hair 
Down   to   their   heels;  their  blear  eyes 

fiercely  scowl 
Beneath  their  painted  brows.     On  this 

side  struts 
A  Mussulman  Fakeer,  who  tells  his  beads, 
By  way  of  prayer,   out  cursing  all  the 

while 
The  heathen."— 7%€  Banyan  Tree. 

1878. — "  Les  mains  abandonn^es  sur  lee 
genoux,  dans  une  immobility  de  &kir." — 
A  Ipk.  Vattdety  Le  Nabob,  ch.  vi. 

FALAUN,  8.  Ar.  faldny  fuldn,  and 
H.  fuldna,  faldna,  *8uch  an  one,*  *a 
certain  one ' ;  Span,  and  Port,  /wfano, 
Heb.  Fuliifii  (Ruth  iv.  1).  In  Elphin- 
stone's  Life  we  see  that  this  was  the  t^m 
.by  which  he  and  his  friend  Strachey 
used  to  indicate  their  master  in  early 
days,  and  a  man  whom  they  much 
respected,  Sir  Barry  Close.  And  gradu- 
ally, by  a  process  of  Hobson-Jobson, 
this  was  turned  into  Forlorn. 

1808.— "The  General  (A.  Wellesley)  is  an 
excellent  man  to  have  a  peace  to  make.  .  .  . 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  luch  a 
one ;  he  said  he  was  a  very  sensible  man." 
— Op.  ciL  i.  81. 

1824. — "This  is  the  old  ghaut  down  which 
we  were  so  glad  to  retreat  with  old  Forlom." 
— ii.  164.    See  also  i.  56,  108,  845,  ko. 

FANAM,  8.  The  denomination  of 
a  small  coin  long  in  use  in  S.  India, 
MalayaL  and  Tamil  panam^  *  money,* 
from  Skt.  pafia^jri.  paw,  'to  barter']. 
There  is  also  a  Dekhani  form  of  the 
word,  falam.  In  Telugu  it  is  called 
ruka.  The  form  fanam  was  probably 
of  Arabic  origin,  as  we  findi  it  long 
jirior  to  the  Portuguese  period.  The 
janam  was  anciently  a  gold  coin,  but 
latterly  of  silver,  or  sometimes  of  base 
gold.  It  bore  various  local  values,  but 
according  to  the  old  Madras  monetary 
system,  prevailing  till  1818,  AZfanams 


went  to  one  star  pagoda,  and  a  Madrd.s 
fanam  was  therefore  worth  about  2d. 
(see  Pr%nsep*8  Useful  Tables,  In'  E. 
Thomas,  p.  18).  The  weights  of  n 
large  number  of  ancient  fanams  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas  in  a  note  to  his  Pathan 
Kings  of  Delhi  show  that  the  average 
weight  was  6  grs.  of  cold  (p.  170). 
Fanams  are  still  met  witn  on  the  west 
coast,  and  as  late  as  1862  were  received 
at  the  treasuries  of  Malabar  and 
Calicut.  As  the  coins  were  very  small 
they  used  to  be  counted  by  means  of  a 
small  board  or  dish,  having  a  large 
number  of  holes  or  pits.  On  this  a 
pile  of  fanams  was  shaken,  and  then 
swept  off,  leaving  the  holes  filled. 
About  the  time  named  Rs.  5000  worth 
of  gold  fanams  were  sold  off  at  those 
treasuries.  [Mr.  Logan  names  various 
kinds  of  fanams :  the  mrdy,  or  gold,  of 
which  4  went  to  a  rupee ;  new  vird]^, 
or  gold,  3^  to  a  rupee  ;  in  silver,  5  t<3 
a  rupee ;  the  r(M  fanam,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  indigenous  fanams,  now 
of  fictitious  value  ;  the  suUdnl  fanam 
of  Tippoo  in  1790-92,  of  which  3|  went 
to  a  rupee  (Malabar,  ii.  Gloss,  clxxix.).] 

c.  1844. — **  A  handred  l&n&m  are  equal  to 
6  golden  dlndrt"  (in  Ceylon). — Ibn  Batata, 
iv.  174. 

c.  1348.— "And  these  latter  (Malabar 
Christians)  are  the  Masters  of  the  public 
steelyard,  from  which  I  derived,  as  a  per- 
quisite of  my  office  as  Pope's  Legate,  every 
month  a  hundred  gold  fan,  and  a  thousand 
when  I  left." — John  Marignolli,  in  Cathay, 
848. 

1442. — "In  this  country  they  have  three 
kinds  of  money,  made  of  gold  mixed  with 
alloy  .  .  .  the  third  called  fanom,  is  equi- 
valent in  value  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  fast 
mentioned  coin"  {partab,  vid.  pardao). — 
AbdurrazdX',  in  India  in  the  XVth  Cent. 
p.  26. 

1498.— "Fifty  fanoeens,  which  are  equal 
to  8  cnizados.  — Rotebro  de  V.  da  (Jama, 
107. 

1505. — "  Quivi  npendeno  duoati  d'auro 
veneziani  e  monete  di  auro  et  argento  e  me- 
talle,  chiamano  vna  moneta  de  argento 
fanone.  XX  vagliono  vn  ducato.  Tara  e 
vn  altra  moneta  de  metale.  XV  vagliono 
vn  Fanone."— Italian  version  of  Letter  from 
Dom  Manuel  of  Portugal  (Reprint  by  A. 
Bumell,  1881),  p.  12. 

1510. — "  He  also  coins  a  silver  money 
called  tare,  and  others  of  gold,  20  of  which 
go  to  Apardao,  and  are  called  fanom.  And 
of  these  small  coins  of  silver,  there  go  six- 
teen to  a  fanom."— Fare^ma,  Hak.  Soc. 
180. 

[1515. — "They  would  take  our  cnizados 
at  19  fuiami."— Albuquerque's  Treaty  with 
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the  Samorin,   AlauAt  Doeumentot  da  Torre 
do  Tombot  p.  373.] 

1516.— "Eight  fine  rabies  of  the  weight 
of  one  fuifto  ...  are  worth  fandef  10.  — 
Biurbo»a  (LdBbon  ed.),  384. 

1558. — '*In  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  a 
knight  he  is  to  go  with  all  hiii  kinsfolk  and 
friends,  in  pomp  and  festal  procession,  to 
the  House  of  the  King  .  .  .  and  make  him 
an  offering  of  60  of  thoee  pieces  of  gold 
which  thoy  call  Fandes,  each  of  which  may 
be  worth  20  reU  of  our  money." — De  Barro*^ 
Dec.  I.  liv.  ix.  cap.  iii. 

1582.— In  the  English  transl.  of  *Cas- 
tafieda '  is  a  passage  identioU  with  the  pre* 
ceding,  in  which  the  word  is  written 
"Fannon."— Fol.  866. 

,,  ''In  this  city  of  Negapatan  afore- 
said are  current  certain  coins  called  fannd. 
.  .  .  They  are  of  base  gold,  and  are  worth 
in  our  money  10  soldi  each,  and  17  are  equal 
to  a  zecchin  of  Venetian  gold." — Ga*p»  Balbi. 
f.84r.  **  ^ 

c.  1610. — "  lis  nous  donnont  tousles  jours 
a  chacun  un  Fanan,  qui  est  vne  pi^o  d'or 
monnoye  du  Roy  qui  vaut  environ  quatre 
sols  et  demy." — Pyrard  de  IahsiI,  i.  250 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  850 ;  in  i.  365  FananU]. 

[c.  1665. — ".  .  .  if  there  is  not  found  in 
every  thousand  oysters  the  value  of  5  fanos 
of  pearls — that  is  to  say  a  half  ecu  of  our 
money, — it  is  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the 
fishing  will  not  be  good.  .  .  ." — TiiVfrtiier^ 
ed.  Ball,  ii.  117  teq,] 

1678.— "2.  Whosoever  shall  profane  the 
name  of  God  by  swearing  or  cursing,  he 
shall  pay  4  fBOUmiB  to  the  use  of  the  poore 
for  every  oath  or  curse." — Orders  agreed 
on  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Ft. 
8t.  Geo.  Oct.  28.  In  Notet  and  ExUt.  No.  i. 
85. 

1752.— "N.B.  36  Fanama  to  a  Pagoda,  is 
the  exchange,  by  which  all  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  Company  receive  their 
salaries.  But  in  the  Bazar  the  general 
exchange  in  Trade  is  40  to  42."— r.  Brooks, 
p.  8. 

1784. — This  is  probably  the  word  which 
occurs  in  a  "Song  by  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Navy  when  a  Prisoner  in  Bangalore  Jail " 
(temp.  Hyder  'Ali). 

"  Ye  Bucks  of  Seringapataro, 

Ye  Captives  so  cheerful  and  gay  ; 
How  sweet  with  a  golden  nan  am 
You  spun  the  slow  moments  away." 

In  Selon-Karr,  i.  19, 

1785. — "You  are  desired  to  lay  a  silver 
fanaxn,  a  piece  worth  three  pence,  upon  the 
ground.  This,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all 
coins,  the  elephant  feels  about  till  ho  finds." 
— Caracciolis  Life  of  Clive,  i.  288. 

1803. — "The  pay  I  have  given  the  boat- 
men is  one  gold  fanam  for  every  day  they 
do  not  work,  and  two  gold  faw^iw  for  every 
day  they  do."— From  Sir  A.  WelUsley,  in 
Lije  of  Jannro,  i.  342. 


FAN-PALM,  8.  The  usual  applica- 
tion of  this  name  is  to  the  Borasfiis 
flabelliformUy  L.  (see  BBAB,  PALMYRA), 
which  is  no  doubt  the  type  on  which 
our  ladies'  fans  have  been  formed. 
But  it  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Talipot  (q.v.)  ;  and  it  is  exceptionally 
(and  surely  erroneously)  applied  by 
Sir  L.  Pelly  {J,R,GM,  xxxv.  232)  to 
the  "  Traveller's  Tree,"  %,e.  the  Mada- 
gascar RaveruUa  (  Urania  speciom). 

FANQIJI,  8.  Chin.fan'kweiy  ♦  foreign 
demon ' ;  sometimes  with  the  affix  tss 
or  tsu,  *son';  the-  popular  Chinese 
name  for  Europeans.  |"  During  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  large  numbers 
of  black  slaves  of  both  sexes  from  the 
E.  I.  Archipelago  were  purchased  by 
the  great  houses  of  Canton  to  serve  as 
gate-keepers.  They  were  called  *  devil 
slaves,'  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  term  *  foreign  devil,'  so  freely  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  foreigners,  may 
have  had  this  origin." — Sall^  Things 
Chinese,  535.] 

FABA8H,  FEBAsH,  FBA8H,  s. 

Ar. — H.  farrdshj  [farsh,  *  to  spread  (a 
carpet')].  A  menial  servant  whose 
proper  ousiness  is  to  spread  carpets, 
pitcn  tents.  &c.,  and,  m  fact,  in  a 
house,  to  do  housemaid's  work ;  em- 
ployed also  in  Persia  to  administer  the 
uastinado.  The  word  was  in  more 
common  use  in  India  two  centuries 
ago  than  now.  One  of  the  hLzhest 
hereditary  officers  of  Sindhia's  Court 
is  called  the  Far&sh-khana-w&la. 
[The  same  word  used  for  the  tamarisk 
tree  {Tamarix  gallica)  is  a  corr.  of  the 
Ar.  fards.] 

c.  1300. — "  Sa  grande  richesce  apparut  en 
un  paveillon  que  li  roys  d'Ermenie  envoia 
au  roy  de  France,  qui  valoit  bien  cinq  cena 
livrea ;  et  li  manda  li  roy  de  Hermenie  que 
una  feirais  au  Soudanc  dou  Coyne  li  avoit 
donnei.  Ferrais  est  cil  qui  tiont  les  pa- 
veillons  au  Soudano  et  qui  li  nettoie  sos 
mesons." — Jehan,  Srigneur  df  Joinville,  od. 
De  Wailly,  p.  78. 

c.  1513. — *'  And  the  gentlemen  rode  .  .  . 
upon  horses  from  the  king's  stables,  attended 
by  his  servants  whom  they  call  faraies,  who 
groom  and  feed  them." — Correa,  LejuUu,  II. 
1.364. 

(Here  it  seems  to  be  used  for  Syce  (q.v.y 
or  groom). 

[1548.— ''FfaraMB."    See  under  BATTA, 

0.  1590. — **  Besides,  there  are  employed 
1000  Fazrishea,  natives  of  Ir^  Tur^,  and 
Hindo8t&i."— ^fn,  i.  47. 
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1648.— "The  Fnuwy  for  the  Tenia."— 
Van,  Ttrist,  86. 

1673.—"  Where  live  the  FtassM  or  Porters 
also."- i^«r,  67. 

1764. — (Allowances  to  the  Resident  at 
MurshldSb&d). 

•  •  «  •  « 

"Public  servants  as  follows: — 1  VaheeL 
2  Moon^ieeSf  4  ChobdarSy  2  JemadarSf  20 
PeattSf  10  Mug9af4^keeSf  12  BearerSj  2  Chotmry 
Beartrif  and  such  a  number  of  Frosts  and 
LoKwrt  as  he  may  have  occasion  for  remov- 
ing his  tents." — In  Long^  406. 

[1812. — "Much  of  course  depends  upon 
the  chief  of  the  Feroshes  or  tent-pitchers, 
called  the  F6rosh-£<uA««,  who  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  active." — Jfortcr,  Journey 
through  Persia^  70.] 

1824.— "Call  the  ferashes  ...  and  let 
them  beat  the  rogues  on  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  till  they  produce  the  fifty  ducats." — 
Hajji  Baba  (ed.  1835),  40. 

[1859.— 

"  The  Sultan  rises  and  the  dark  Fexrash 
Strikes  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest." 

FiizGeraldy  Omar  Khayyam^  xlv.J 

FEDEA,  FUDDEA,  s.  A  deno- 
mination of  money  formerly  current 
in  Bombay  and  the  adjoining  coast ; 
Mahr.  f^hadvd  (qu.  Ar.  fiaya^  ransom  ? ). 
It  constantly  occurs  in  the  account 
statements  of  the  16th  century,  e.g.  of 
Nunez  ^1554)  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  whicn  4  went  to  the  silver  ton^, 
[see  TANGA]  20  to  the  Paxdao.  In 
Milburn  (1813)  it  is  a  jnce  or  copper 
coin,  of  which  60  went  to  a  rupee. 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  suggests  that 
this  may  be  the  Ar.  denomination  of 
a  small  coin  used  in  Ecypt,  fadda  {i.e. 
*  silverling ').  It  may  be  an  objection 
that  the  letter  zwdd  used  in  that  word 
is  generally  pronounced  in  India  as  a 
z.  The  fcMa  is  the  Turkish  otfra,  iS 
of  a  piastre,  an  infinitesimal  value  now. 
[Burton  (Arabian  Nights,  xi.  98)  gives 
2000  faadahs  as  equal  about  1«.  2d.] 
But,  according  to  Lane,  the  name  was 
orimnally  given  to  half-dirhems,  coined 
eany  in  tne  16th  century,  and  these 
woiud  be  worth  about  bid.  The  fedea  of 
1654  would  be  about  4jd.  This  rather 
indicates  the  identity  of  the  names. 

FEBAZEE,  s  Properly  Ar.  fa- 
rdizlj  from  fardiz  (pi.  of  farz)  *the 
divine  ordinances.'  A  name  applied 
to  a  body  of  Mahommedan  Puritans  in 
Bengal,  kindred  to  the  Wahabis  of 
Arabia.  They  represent  a  reaction  and 
protest  against  the  corrupt  condition 
and  pagan  practices  into  which  Mahom- 


medanism  in  Eastern  India  had  fallen, 
analogous  to  the  former  decay  of 
native  Christianity  in  the  south  (see 
MAT.AHATt  BITES).  This  reaction  was 
begun  by  Hajji  ShariyatuUah,  a  native 
of  the  village  of  Daulatpur,  in  the 
district  of  Faridpur,  who  was  killed  in 
an  agrarian  riot  in  1831.  His  sou 
Dudfi  Miyan  succeeded  liim  as  head  (jf 
the  sect.  Since  his  death,  some  35 
years  ago,  the  influence  of  the  body 
IS  said  to  have  diminished,  but  it  haci 
spread  very  largely  through  Lower 
Ben^l.  The  Fardxzi  ^vraps liis  dhoty 
(q.v.)  round  his  loins,  without  crossing 
it  between  his  legs,  a  practice  whicli 
he  regards  as  heatnenisli,  as  a  Bedouin 
woula. 

FEBOZESHUHUB,  FEBO- 
SHUHB,  PHEBU8HAHB,  n.p.    The 

last  of  these  appears  to  be  the  correct 
representation  of  this  name  of  the 
scene  of  the  hard-fought  battle  of  21st- 
22nd  December,  1845.  For,  according 
to  Col.  R.  C.  Temple,  the  Editor  of 
Panjah  Notes  and  Queries^  ii.  116  (1885), 
the  village  was  named  after  Bhdl  Pherfiy 
a  Sikh  saint  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  who  lies  buried  at  Mian-ke- 
Tahsll  in  Lahore  District. 

•  • 

FETISH,  8.  A  natural  object,  or 
animal,  made  an  object  of  worshii). 
From  Port,  fetigo^  feitigoy  or  fetisao  (old 
S^iL  fechizo\  apparently  from  fiwtitiics, 
signifying  nrst  'artificial,'  and  then 
*  unnatural,'  *  wrought  by  charms,'  &c. 
The  word  is  not  Anglo-Indian  ;  but  it 
was  at  an  earlv  date  applied  by  the 
Portuguese  to  tne  magical  figures,  &c., 
used  by  natives  in  Africa  and  India, 
and  has  thence  been  adopted  into 
French  and  English.  The  word  has 
of  late  years  acquired  a  special  and 
technical  meaning,  chiefly  through  the 
writings  of  Comte.  [See  Jevons,  Intr. 
to  the  Science  of  Rel.  166  segq.]  Ray- 
nouard  {Lex.  Roman.)  has  fachuriery 
fachilador,  for  *a  sorcerer,'  which  he 
places  under  /at,  i.e.  fatum,  and  cites 
old  Catalan  fadadoTj  old  Span,  hada- 
doTy  and  then  Port,  feiticeiro,  &c.  But 
he  has  mixed  up  the  derivatives  of 
two  different  words,  fatum  and  facti- 
tius.  Prof.  Max  Miifler  quotes,  from 
Muratori,  a  work  of  1311  which 
has :  "incantationes,  sacrilegia,  auguria, 
vel  malefica,  quae  fadurae  seu  prae- 
stigia    \'ulgariter   appellantur."     And 


Raynouard  himwlf 
IWH^  of  1446:  " 
«t/iMC<urvn«." 

]4fi7.— "E  uri  Iha 
muidoa  muiton  e  n 
tornar  i  F«  de  Nono  I 
doUra  muito  aatninhi 
MUoariaa,  qua  em  ■ 
tidhb  e  uido." — IJarC: 
/taw.  JoOo  11.  ch.  liT. 

0.  1639.-"  E  que  j 
tinblo  tCtsdo  cO  ut»] 
do  site  wyr  fora,  a  □  m 
■-/'>«(o,oh.  iiiir. 

1SG2.— "Th«y  hsre 
idoUtrie*,  tod  deal  mi 
^OM)  and  dinnatioTu." 

1663.-"  And  ■■  all 
Ethiopta  ia  much  givi 
UfM)  in  which  atandi 
tuth  .  .  .  and  to  «ati 
aorely  of  tbe  truth  ab 
ordered  a  Mtim  vhi 
them  (in  Congo).  Tli 
in  a  cloth  waa  aent  b; 
womeo,  of  wboni  he 
Sanu,  I.  iii.  10. 

1600.— "If  thavHnd 
wa;  a*  thay  poe  (whici 
imdat  thoT  gire  them  n 
In  l-MTtluu,  ii.  MO,  aao 


ther  kind  of  death 
be  not  leu  certain  tli 
other  violence,  and  I 
(fv^ooa),  making  tb( 
winch  no  hod  ia  paaa.'^ 

1S13.-"Aa  fatuod 
myua  de  ervaa  planta 
pera  faitlfoa  e  ttaoi 
(/odinJH/  dt  Bndia,  f .  % 

1878.— "Wo  aao  se' 
bad  branded  with  the 
fv  Charman,  or  in 
l-yyrr,  166. 

1690.— "They  (tho 
where  without  their  I 
— Orin^a,  67. 

1878.— "The  word 
Daed  before  the  year 
appeared  aa  anon j  mi 
('hIU  da  Dinx  FAttO 
f'Anci^nHe  lUiimon  tU 
tu-tmllc  it  la  Siffritie. 
thia  boolt  was  writt« 
known  Preddent  de  B 
the  Portuguese  nari; 
at  onoe  wlut  they  tan 
of  the  Gold  Court  aa  f 
ia  clear.  Becauae  tl 
perfectly  tatailiar  with 
or  talinuaa. " — Uta  It. 
66-67. 

FIBEFLT,    ■. 

Indian  Temaculan 
ing  '  I  lightning  Inn 
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1782. — "Ainsi  un  Eorop^en  est  tout  oa 
qae  lea  Indiens  oonnoinent  de  pins  m^pris- 
able  :  ils  le  nomment  Parangai,  nom  qu'ils 
donnerent  aux  Portugais,  lorsque  ceux-ci 
abord^rent  dans  leur  pajs,  et  c'est  on  terme 
qui  marque  le  aouveram  m^pris  qu'ils  out 
pour  toutes  les  nations  de  rEurope." — 
Saruieraty  i.  102. 

1791. — *'.  .  .  n  demande  k  la  passer  (la 
nuit)  dans  un  des  logemens  de  la  pagoda ; 
mais  on  lui  refusa  d'y  coucher,  k  cause  qu'il 
tftoit  teii|nii."— ^.  de  St.  Pierre^  Chaumiin 

1794. — "Feringee.  The  name  given  by 
the  natives  of  the  Decan  to  Europeans  in 
general,  but  generally  understood  by  the 
English  to  be  confined  to  the  Portuguese." 
— Moor's  Narrative,  604. 

[1820. — "  In  the  southern  quarter  (of 
Backeigunje)  there  still  exist  several  original 
Portugese  colonies.  .  .  .  They  are  a  meagre, 
puny,  imbecile  race,  blacker  than  the  natives, 
who  hold  tiiem  in  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  designate  them  by  the  appellation  of 
Caula  ForenghieB,  or  black  Efuropeans."— 
Hamiltotif  Deter,  of  Hindoitan^  i.  188 ;  for 
an  account  of  the  Ferinffhis  of  Sibpur,  see 
BeveridgCf  Bdkarganj,  110.] 

1821— *'<  Now  Hajji,'  said  the  ambas- 
sador. .  .  .  *The  FrankB  are  composed  of 
manv,  many  nations.  As  fast  as  i  hear  of 
one  hog,  another  begins  to  grunt,  and  then 
another  and  another,  until  I  find  that  there 
is  a  whole  herd  of  them.' " — Hajji  BabOj  ed. 
1885,  p.  482. 

1825. — *' Europeans,  too,  are  very  little 
known  here,  and  I  hea[rd  the  diildren 
continuallv  calling  out  to  us,  as  we  passed 
through  the  villages,  '  Fttringhee,  ue  Ferin- 
giM%\' "—Ufber^ii.  43. 

1828. — *'Mr.  Elphinstone  adds  in  a  note 
that  in  India  it  is  a  positive  affront  to  call 
an  Englishman  a  Feringhee."— Zt/e  of  E. 
il207. 

0. 1861.— 

*'  There  goes  my  lord  the  Feringhee,  who 

talks  so  civil  and  bland. 
But  raves  like  a  soul  in  Jehannum  if  I 

don't  quite  understand — 
He  begins  by  calling  me  Sahib,  and  ends 

by  calling  me  fool.  ..." 

Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

The  Tibetans  are  said  to  have  cor- 
rupted Firinghee  into  Pelong  (or 
PhlUn).  But  Jaeschke  disputes  this 
origin  of  Pelong. 

FIBMAUN,  8.     Pers.  farmdn,  *an 

order,  patent,  or  j)assporV  der.  from 

farmUdan,  *to  order.'    Sir  T.  Roe  below 

calls  it  fimui,  as  if  suggestive  of  the 

Italian  for  'signature.' 

[1561. — '*.  .  .  wrote  him  a  letter  called 
Firmao.  .  .  ."—Cattankeda,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  99. 

[1602.—"  They  said  that  he  had  a  Firmao 
of  the  Grand  Turk  to  go  overland  to  the 


Kingdom  of  (Portugal).  .  .  ."^Cauto,  Dec. 
viiL  ch.  15.] 

1606. — "We  made  our  journey  having  a 
Finnan  (Firmdo)  of  safe  conduct  from  the 
same  Soltan  of  Shiras." — Oouvea,  f.  1406. 

[1614. — "But  if  possible,  bring  their  chaps, 
their  Firmi,  for  wnat  they  say  or  promise." 
—Fotter,  Letters,  ii.  28.] 

1616.— "Then  I  moued  him  for  his  favour 
for  an  English  Factory  to  be  resident  in  the 
Towne,  which  hee  willingly  granted,  and 
gave  present  order  to  the  Buxy  to  draw  a 
Fiima  ...  for  their  residence.  "—iStr  T. 
Roe,  in  Purchas,  I  541 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  98 ; 
also  see  i.  47]. 

1648.— "The  21st  April  the  Bossa  sent  me 
a  Finnan  or  Letter  of  credentials  to  all  his 
lords  and  Governors."— 7".  Van  den  Bronke, 
32. 

1673.— "Our  Usase  by  the  Pharmannd 
(or  charters^  granted  successively  from  their 
Emperors,  is  kind  enough,  '\)\it  the  better 
because  our  Naval  Power  curbs  them." — 
Fryer,  115. 

1683.— "They  (the  English)  complin,  and 
not  without  a  Cause ;  they  having  a  Fhir- 
maond,  and  Hodgee  Sophee  Caun's  Per- 
irannas  thereon,  in  Uieir  hajids,  which  cleared 
them  thereof ;  and  to  pay  Gustome  now  they 
will  not  consent,  but  will  rather  withdraw 
their  trading.  Wherefore  their  desire  is 
that  for  3,(mO  rup.  Piscash  (as  they  paid 
formerly  at  Huglv)  and  2,000  r.  more  yearly 
on  account  of  Jvigea,  which  they  are  willing 
to  pay,  they  may  on  that  condition  have  a 
grant  to  be  Gustome  Free." — Nabob's  Later 
to  Vizier  (MS.),  in  Hedges'  Diary,  July  18; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  101]. 

1689.—".  .  .  by  her  came  Bengal  Peons 
who  brought  in  several  letters  and  a  firmann 
from  the  new  Nabob  of  Bengal." — Wheeler, 
i.  218. 

c.  1690. — "Now  we  may  see  the  Mogul's 
Stile  in  his  Phirmannd  to  be  sent  to  Surat, 
as  it  stands  translated  by  the  Company's 
Interpreter."—^.  Hamilton,  i.  227 ;  fed. 
1744,  i.  280]. 

FISOAL,  &  Dutch  FiscacU;  used 
in  Ceylon  for  *  Sheriff' ;  a  relic  of  the 
Dutch  rule  in  the  island.  Fit  was  also 
used  in  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
Bengal  (see  quotation  from  Hedges^ 
below).  "  In  Malabar  the  Fiscal  was  a 
Dutch  Superintendent  of  Police,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Attorney  General  in 
criminal  cases.  The  ofl&ce  and  title 
of  Fiscal  was  retained  in  British  Cochin 
till  1860,  when  the  designation  was 
changed  into  Tahsildar  and  Su1>- 
Magistrate."  —  {Logan,  Malabar,  iii. 
Gloss.  S.V.)] 

[1684.—".  ..  the  late  Dutch  Fisoall's 
Budgero.  .  .  ." — See  quotation  from  Hedges, 
under  DEVIL'S  REACH.] 
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FLOBIOAN,  FLOBIKIN,  s.     A 

name  applied  in  India  to  two  species 
of  small  bustard,  the  *  Bengal  Florican' 
(Sypheotideit  bengcUeruis^  Gmelin),  and 
the  Lesser  Florican  (8,  aurttus^  Latham), 
the  Wch  of  Hind.,  a  word  which  is  not 
in  the  dictionaries.  [In  the  N.W.P. 
the  common  name  for  the  Bengal  Flori- 
can is  charaA,  P.  charz.  The  name  Cur- 
moor  in  Boml)ay  (see  quotation  from 
Forbes  IhjIow)  seems  to  be  khar-movj  the 
'  grass  peacock.'  Another  Mahr.  name, 
tanamora,  has  the  same  meaning.]  The 
oriffin  of  the  word  Florican  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure ;  see  Jerdon  below.  It 
looks  like  Dutch.  [The  N.E,D,  suggests 
a  connection  with  Flanderkiny  a  native 
of  Flanders.]  Littre  has:  "Florican 
.  .  .  Nom  a  Ceylon  d'un  grand  ^has- 
sier  que  Ton  pr^ume  etre  un  grue." 
This  IS  probably  mere  misapprehension 
in  his  authority. 

1780.— "The  iloriken,  a  most  delicioiu 
bird  of  the  buzzard  {sic/)  kind." — Munro's 
Narratioe,  199. 

1785.- 
**  A  floriken  at  eve  we  saw 

And  kill'd  in  yonder  glen, 
When  lo  !  it  came  to  table  raw, 

And  rouzed  {sic)  the  rage  of  Ben." 

In  Sdoii-KarTy  i.  98. 

1807.— '*  The  floriken  is  a  species  of  the 
bustard.  .  .  .  The  cock  is  a  noble  bird,  but 
its  flight  is  verv  heavy  and  awkward  .  .  . 
if  only  a  wing  be  broken  ...  he  will  run 
off  at  such  a  rate  as  will  baffle  most  spaniels. 
.  .  .  There  are  several  kinds  of  the  floriken 
.  .  .  the  boMardjUtrilxn,  is  much  smaller. .  .  . 
Both  kinds  .  .  .  delight  in  grass;^  plains, 
keeping  clear  of  heavy  cover.*  —  Willtamton^ 
Oriental  Field  SporU,  104. 

1813.  —  •*  The  florican  or  curmoor  {OtU 
houbara,  Lin.)  exceeds  all  the  Indian  wild 
fowl  in  delicacy  of  flavour." — Forbes,  Or. 
Mem.  ii.  275  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  501]. 

1821.—".  .  .  bringing  with  him  a  brace 
of  florikmis,  which  he  had  shot  the  previous 
day.  I  had  never  seen  the  bird  before  ;  it 
is  somewhat  larger  than  a  blackcock,  with 
brown  and  black  plumage,  and  evidently  of 
the  bustard  species." — Metier,  i.  258. 

1862. — "  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Anglo-Indian  word  *Florikin,' 
but  was  once  informed  that  the  Little  Bustard 
in  Europe  was  sometimes  called  F/anderkin. 
Latham  gives  the  word  *  Flercher'  as  an 
English  name,  and  this,  apparently,  has  the 
same  origin  as  Fforitin.  — JerdotCs  Birds, 
2nd  ed.  li.  625.  (We  doubt  if  Jerdon  has 
here  understood  Latham  correctly.  What 
Latham  writes  is,  in  describing  the  PauaroM 
Bustard,  which,  he  says,  is  the  size  of  the 
LiUie  Btistard:  ''Inhabits  India.  Called 
Passarage  Plover.  ...  I  find  that  it  is 
known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Oorail ;  by 
some  of  the  English  called  FUreker"  {SuppL 


to  Oen,  Sifnopeu  of  Birds,  1787,  229.)  Hero 
we  understand  ^*the  English"  to.  be  the 
English  in  India,  and  Fletcher  to  be  a 
clerical  error  for  some  form  of  ** Jloriken.** 
[Flercher  is  not  in  N.B.D,] 

1875. — "In  the  rains  it  is  always  matter 
of  emulation  at  Rajkot^  who  shall  shoot  tlie 
first  purple-crested  floxioan."  ~  WyUie's 
Essays,  858. 

FLOWEREIX-SILVEB.  A  term 
applied  by  Europeans  in  Burma  to  the 
standard  quality  of  silver  used  in  the 
inx;ot  currency  of  Independent  Burma, 
called  bv  the  Burmese  yowet-ni  or 
*  Red-leaf.'  The  English  term  is 
taken  from  the  appearance  of  stars  and 
radiating  lines,  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  this  particular  alloy,  as  it 
cools  in  the  crucible.  The  Ava  stand- 
ard is,  or  was,  of  about  15  per  cent, 
alloy,  the  latter  containing,  besides 
copper,  a  small  proportion  of  lead, 
which  is  necessary,  according  to  the 
Burmese,  for  the  production  of  the 
flowers  or  stars  (see  Yule^  Mission  to 
Ava^  259  seq.). 

[1744. —  "  Their  way  to  make  flower'd 
SilTar  is,  when  the  Silver  and  Copper  aro 
mix'd  and  melted  together,  and  while  the 
Metal  is  liquid,  they  put  it  into  a  Shallow 
Mould,  of  what  Figure  and  Magnitude  they 
please,  and  before  the  Liquidity  is  gone, 
they  blow  on  it  through  a  smidl  wmxlen 
Pipe,  which  makes  the  Face,  or  Part  blown 
upon,  appear  with  the  Figures  of  Flowen 
or  Stars,  out  I  never  saw  any  Buropean  or 
other  Foreigner  at  Pegu,  have  the  Art  to 
make  those  Figures  appear,  and  if  there  is 
too  great  a  Mixture  of  Alloy,  no  Fi^^ures  will 
appear." — A.  Hamilton,  ed.  1744,  it.  41.] 

FLY,  s.  The  sloping,  or  roof  part 
of  the  canvas  of  a  tent  is  so  callea  in 
India ;  but  we  have  not  traced  the 
oripn  of  the  word  ;  nor  have  we  found 
it  in  any  English  dictionary.  [The 
N.E.D.  gives  the  primary  idea  as 
"  something  attached  by  the  edge,"  as 
a  strip  on  a  garment  to  cover  the 
button-holes.]  A  tent  such  as  officers 
generally  use  has  two  flies,  for  better 
protection  from  sun  and  rain.  The 
vertical  canvas  walls  are  called  Kayidt 
(see  CANAUT).  [Another  sense  of  the 
word  is  "a  quick-travelling  carriage" 
(see  quotation  in  Forbes  below).] 

[1784.— **  We  all  foUowed  in  fly-palan- 
quins."— iSw*  /.  Day,  in  Forbes,  Or,  Mem, 
ii.  88.] 

1810. — ''The  main  part  of  the  operation 
of  pitching  the  tent,  oonsisting  of  raising  the 
fUes,  maybe  performed,  and  ahelter afforded^ 
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pernicious  spirit,  in  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  various  old  writers, 
the  stinffin^  sea-blub1>er  was  mixed^  or 
even  a  distillation  of  the  same,  with  a 
view  of  making  it  more  ardent. 

15d3.  — '<.  .  .  this  9ura  they  distil  Uke 
brandy  lagua  ardente) :  and  the  result  is  a 
liquor  like  brandj ;  and  a  raff  steeped  in 
this  will  bam  as  in  the  case  of  brandy  ;  and 
this  fine  spirit  they  call  ftila,  which  means 

*  flower ' ;  and  the  other  quality  that  remains 
they  call  ozraca,  mixing  with  it  a  small 
quantity  of  the  first  kind.  .  ,  ," — Oardat 
f.  67. 

1578.  —  '*.  .  .  la  qual  {ntra)  en  vasos 
dospues  distilan,  para  hazer  aoua  ardiente, 
de  la  qual  una,  a  que  ellos  Uaman  Fola, 
•quequiere  dedr  '  flor,'  es  mas  fina  ...  y  la 
segunda,  que  llaman  Oiraoa,  no  tanto."— 
AcoitOj  p.  101. 

1598.— *<  This  Sura  being  [beeing]  distUled, 
is  called  Fnla  or  Nipe  [see  NIPA],  and  is 
AS  excellent  eufua  vitae  as  any  is  made  in 
Dort  of  their  best  renish  [rennish]  wine,  but 
this  is  of  the  finest  kinde  of  distillation." — 
Linschoien,  101 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  49]. 

1631.-~*'DaRABUS  ;  .  .  Apparet  te  etiam 
a  vino  adusto,  nee  Arac  Chinensi,  abhorrere  ? 
BoNTlUS.  Usum  commendo,  abusum 
■abominor  ...  at  cane  pejus  et  auffue 
yitandum  est  c^uod  Chinensee  avarissimi 
simul  et  astutissimi  bipedum,  mixtis  Holo- 
thuriis  in  mari  fluctuantibus,  parant  .  .  . 
«aque  tarn  exurentis  sunt  caloris  ut  solo 
attactu  vesicas  in  cute  excitent.  .  .  ." — Jtic. 
Bontii,  Hist.  Nat.  et  Med,  Ind.f  Diai.  iii. 

1673. — **  Among  the  worst  of  these  (causes 
of  disease)  Fool  Back  (Brandy  made  of 
Blubber^  or  Carvil^  by  the  PortugcUs^  because 
it  swims  always  m  a  Blubber,  as  if  nothing 
else  were  in  it ;  but  touch  it,  and  it  stings 
like  nettles ;  the  latter,  because  sailing  on 
the  Waves  it  bears  up  like  a  Portugueu 
Carvil  (see  CABAVEL) :  It  is,  being  taken, 
a  Gelly,  and  distilled  causes  those  that  take 
it  to  be  Fools.  .  .  :'— Fryer,  68-69. 

[1753.  —  ** .  .  .  that  fiery,  single  and 
simple  distilled  spirit,  caUed  Fool,  with 
which  our  seamen  were  too  frequently 
intoxicated." — /ivj,  457. 

[1868.— "The  first  spirit  that  passes  over 
is  called  'phtU.'"— ^.  H.  Poitell,  Handbook, 
Econ.  Prod,  of  Punjab,  311.] 

FOOZILOW,  TO,  v.  The  impers^ 
live yhualdo  of  the  H.  verb  p'hualdndj 

*  to  natter  or  cajole,'  used,  in  a  common 
Anglo-Indian  fashion  (see  BUNNOW» 
PUCKABOW,  LUGOWX  as  a  verbal  in- 
finitive. 

F0BA8  LANDS,  s.  This  is  a  term 
peculiar  to  the  island  of  Bombay,  and 
an  inheritance  from  the  Portuguese. 
They  are  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
by  the  construction  of  the  Vellard 


(q.v.)  at  Breech-Candy,  and  other  em- 
bankments, on  which  account  they  are 
also  known  as  '  Salt  Batt^  [see  BATTAl 

g.tf.  rice)  -grounds.'  The  Court  of 
irectors,  to  encourage  reclamation,  in 
1703  authorised  these  lands  to  1)e 
leased  rent-free  to  the  reclaimers  for 
a  number  of  years,  after  which  a  small 
([uit-rent  was  to  be  fixed.  But  as 
individuals  would  not  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  emlmnkments,  the 
Government  stepped  in  and  constructed 
the  Vellard  at  considerable  expense. 
The  lands  were  then  let  on  terms  calcu- 
lated to  compensate  the  Government. 
The  tenure  of  the  lands,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  many  years  gave  rise 
to  disputes  and  litigation  as  to  tenant- 
right,  the  right  of  Government  to  re- 
sume, and  other  like  subjects.  The 
lands  were  known  by  the  title  Foraa. 
from  the  peculiar  tenure,  which  should 
perhaps  be  ForoSy  from  foro,  *a  quit- 
rent.'  Tlie  Indian  Act  VI.  of  1851 
arranged  for  the  termination  of  these 
differences,  by  extinguishing  the  dis- 
puted rights  of  Government,  except  in 
regard  to  lands  taken  up  for  public 
purposes,  and  by  the  constitution  of  a 
Foras  Land  Commission  to  settle  the 
whole  matter.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted by  October  1853.  Tlie  roads 
from  the  Fort  crossing  the  "  Flats,"  or 
Foras  Tiwulff,  between  Mala1)ar  Hill 
and  Parell  were  generally  known  as 
"  the  Foras  Roads " ;  but  this  name 
seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  the 
Municipal  Commissioners  have  super- 
seded tnat  general  title  by  such  names 
as  Clerk  Road,  Bellasis  Road,  Falkland 
Road.  One  name,  '  Comattee-poora 
Forest  Road,'  perhaps  preserves  the 
old  generic  title  under  a  disguise. 

Forasd&rs  are  the  holders  of  Foras 
Lands.  See  on  the  whole  matter 
Bombay  Selediowty  No.  III.,  New 
Series,  1854.  The  following  ouaint 
Quotation  is  from  a  petition  of  roras- 
dars  of  Mahim  and  other  places  re- 
garding some  points  in  the  working  of 
the  Commission : 

1852.—** .  .  .  that  the  caae  with  respect  to 
the  old  and  new  salt  batty  grounds,  may 
it  please  yonr  Honble.  Board  to  consider 
deeply,  is  totally  different,  because  in  their 
original  state  the  grounds  were  not  of  the 
nature  of  other  sweet  waste  grounds  on  the 
island,  let  out  as  foras,  nor  these  grounds 
were  of  that  state  as  one  could  saddle  him- 
self at  the  first  undertaking  thereof  with 
leases  or  gprants  even  for  that  smaller  rent 
as  the  foras  is  under  the  denomination  of 
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Bftdger  doIm:  ^^Faratota  is  the  phiral  of 
fanaJa  .  .  .  still  in  ordinary  use  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Ouif ;  but 

I  am  unable  to  verifjr  (its)  origin."  Is  the 
word,  which  is  sometimes  called  fraUf  the 
same  as  a  frail^  or  basket,  of  figs?  And 
again,  is  it  possible  ihtXfitnala  is  the  same 
word  as  ^parcelj*  through  ImMxi  particeUat 
We  see  that  this  is  Sir  R.  Burton's  opinion 
iCameens,  iv.  890  ;  [Arab,  NighU,  vi.  812] ). 
[The  N,E,D,  says :  *^0.  Y,fraytl  of  unknown 
origin."] 

_ri516.— '<FaraioU."  See  under  EAQLE- 
WOOD.] 

1554.— * 'The  hoar  (see  BAHAB)  of  doves 
in  Ormuz  contains  20  fkra^lft,  and  besides 
these  20  ffara^las  it  contains  8  maimds 
imdoi)  more,  which  is  called  oieoUaa  (see 
MCOTA)."-^.  Nunez,  p.  5. 

[1611.— ''The   weight  of  Mocha  25  lbs. 

II  OK.  every  f^raaula,  and  15  frasulas  miUces 
a  bahar."— /;a/iwrr#,  Letters,  i.  123.] 

1798.—"  CJoffee  per  FraU  .  .  .  Rs.  17."— 
Bombay  Ckmrier,  July  20. 

FBEGUEZIA,  s.  This  Portuguese 
word  for  *  a  jmrish '  appears  to  nave 
been  formerly  familiar  in  the  west  of 
India. 

c.  1760. — "The  island  .  .  .  still  continues 
divided  into  three  Roman  Catholic  parishes, 
or  Rregaeiias,  as  they  call  them ;  which  are 
Bombay f  Making,  and  Saleofam," — Grote,  i. 
45. 

FULEETA,  s.  Properly  P.  palUa 
orfiUllaj  ^a  slow-match,'  as  of  a  match- 
lock, but  its  usual  colloquial  Anglo- 
Indian  application  is  to  a  cotton  slow- 
match  used  to  light  cigars,  and  often 
furnished  with  a  neat  or  decorated 
silver  tube.  This  kind  of  cigar-light 
is  called  at  Madras  BamaBammy  (q.v.). 

PULEETAPUP,  8.  This,  in 
Bengal,  is  a  w^ell-known  dish  in  the 
repertory  of  the  ordinary  native  cook. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  ^fritter-puff'  I 

FUBLOUQE,  8.  This  word  for  a 
soldier's  leave  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
citizenship  in  Anglo-Indian  colloquial, 
from  the  importance  of  the  matter  to 
those  emploved  in  Indian  service.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  made  the 
suDJect  of  systematic  regulation  in 
1796.  The  word  seems  to  have  come 
to  England  from  the  Dutch  Verlof 
*  leave  of  absence,'  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  through  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
used  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  himself 
served  in  those  wars  : 


1«25.— 
**  Pemnyboy,  Jtm,    Where  is  the  deed  f  hast 
thou  it  with  thee  I 

Picklock,    No. 
It  is  a  thing  of  greater  consequence 
Than  to  be  borne  about  in  a  black  box 
Like   a   Low-Country   ▼arloflte,   or   Welsh 

brief." 

The  Staple  qfH^ewt,  Act  v.  so.  1. 

PXJRNAVEE8E,  n.p.  This  once 
familiar  title  of  a  famous  Mahratta 
jyfimster  (^Nana  Fumaveese)  is  really 
the  Persian  fard-navU^  *  statement 
writer,'  or  secretary. 

[1824.— "The  head  civil  officer  is  the 
FiiniaT«M  (a  term  almost  synonymous  with 
that  of  minister  of  finance)  who  receives  the 
accounts  of  the  renters  and  collectors  of 
revenue." — Malcolm,  Central  India,  2nd  ed. 
i.  531.] 

PU8LY,  adj.  Ar.— P.  fa^ll^  relat- 
ing to  the  fast,  season  or  crop. 
This  name  is  applied  to  certain  solar 
eras  established  for  use  in  revenue  and 
other  civil  transactions,  under  the 
jyiahommedan  rule  in  India,  to  meet 
the  inconvenience  of  the  lunar  calendar 
of  the  Hijra,  in  its  want  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  natural  seasons.  Three 
at  least  of  these  eras  were  established 
bv  Akbar,  applying  to  different  parts 
o\  his  dominions,  intended  to  accommo- 
date themselves  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  local  calendars,  and  commencing 
in  each  case  with  the  Hijra  year  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (a.h.  963=a.d. 
1555-56X  though  the  month  of  com- 
mencement varies.  [See  Aln^  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  30.]  The  FmU  year  of  the 
Deccan  again  was  introduced  by  Shah 
Jehan  when  settling  the  revenue  system 
of  the  Mahratta  country  in  1636  ;  and 
as  it  starts  with  the  Hijra  date  of  that 
year,  it  is,  in  numeration,  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  others. 

Two  of  these  fasll  years  are  still  in 
use,  as  re^rds  revenue  matters,  viz. 
the  Fasll  of  Upper  India,  under  which 
the  Fadl  year  1286  began  2nd  A|)ril 
1878 ;  and  that  of  Madras,  under  which 
FmH  year  1286  began  1st  July  1877. 

FUTWA,  s.  Ar.  fatwd.  The  de- 
cision of  a  council  of  men  learned  in 
Mahommedan  law,  on  any  point  of 
Moslem  law  or  morals.  But  techni- 
cally and  specifically,  the  deliverance 
of  a  Mahommedan  law-officer  on  a 
case  put  before  him.  Such  a  deliver- 
ance was,  as  a  rule,  given  officially  and 
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player  or  nnging  man,  next  neighbour.  .  . 
—Cocks*t  hiaiy,  ii.  190. 


QALLEVAT,  s.  The  name  applied 
to  a  kind  of  galley,  or  war-l)oat  with 
oars,  of  small  draught  of  water,  which 
continued  to  be  employed  on  the  west 
coast  of  India  down  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century.  The  work  quoted 
below  under  1717  explains  the  gaUey- 
\catt8  to  be  **  large  boats  like  Qraves- 
■end  Tilt-boats ;  they  carry  about  6 
C'arvel-Quns  and  60  men  at  small  arms, 
And  Oars  ;  They  sail  with  a  Peak  Sail 
like  the  Mizen  of  a  Man-of-War,  and 
row  with  30  or  40  Oars.  .  .  .  They 
Are  principally  used  for  landing  Troops 
for  a  Descent.  .  .  ."  (p.  22).  The  word 
is  highly  interesting  from  its  genea- 
logies tree ;  it  is  a  descendant  of  the 
.great  historical  and  numerous  family 
of  the  OaUey  (galley,  galiot,  galleon, 
^leass,  galleida,  galeoncino,  &c.),  and 
It  is  almost  certainly  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  hardly  less  historical 
Jolly-boat,  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  British  naval  annals.  [Prof. 
Skeat  takes  jolly-boat  to  be  an  English 
adaptation  of  Danish  jolUy  *  a  yawl ' ; 
Mr.  Foster  remarks  that  jollyvatt  as 
an  English  word,  is  at  least  as  old 
AS  1496-97  (Oppenheim,  Naval  Ac- 
counts arid  Inventories^  Navy  'Rec.  Soc, 
viii.  193)  (Lettersy  HI  296).l  If  this  be 
true,  which  we  can  hardly  doubt,  we 
flhall  have  three  of  the  boats  of  the 
British  man-of-war  owin^  their  names 
{quod  minime  reris  !)  to  Indian  originals, 
viz.  the  Cutter^  the   Dingy,  and    the 

Jolly-boat  to  catnr,  dingy  and  galle- 

Tat.  This  last  derivation  we  take 
from  Sir  J.  Campbell's  Bombay  Gazetteer 
-(xiii.  417),  a  work  that  one  can  hardly 
mention  without  admiration.  «  This 
writer,  who  states  that  a  form  of  the 
.same  word,  galbat,  is  now  generally 
used  by  the  natives  in  Boml>ay  waters 
for  large  foreign  vessels,  such  as  English 
fihips  and  steamers,  is  inclined  to  refer 
it  to  jaOniy  a  word  for  a  small  boat  used 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (see  Dozy 
and  Eng,f  p.  276X  which  appears  below 
in  a  quotation  from  Ibn  Batuta,  and 
which  vessels  were  called  by  the  early 
Portuguese  geluas.  Whether  this  word 
is  the  parent  of  galley  and  its  deriva- 
tives, as  Sir  J.  Campbell  thinks,  must'  be 
very  doubtful,  for  galley  is  much  older 
in  European  use  than  he  seems  to  think, 
as  the  quotation  from  Asser  shows. 
The  word   also   occurs  in  Byzantine 


writers  of  the  9th  century,  such  as 
the  Continuator  of  Theophanes' quoted 
below,  and  the  Emperor  Leo.  We 
shall  find  below  the  occurrence  of 
galley  as  an  Oriental  word  in  the  form 
jali^iy  which  looks  like  an  Arabized 
adoption  from  a  Mediterranean  tongue. 
The  Turkish,  too,  still  has  kdly&n  for  a 
ship  of  the  line,  which  is  certainly  an 
adoption  from  gateone.  The  origin  of 
gaUey  is  a  very  obscure  question. 
Amongst  other  suggestions  mentioned 
by  Diez  {Etym,  Worterb.,  2nd  ed.  i.  198- 
199)  is  one  from  TaXt^f,  a  shark,  or 
from  ToXcc^i,  a  sword-fish — the  latter 
very  suggestive  of  a  galley  with  its 
aggre^ive  lieak  ;  another  is  from  y^Vt 
a  word  in  Hes>*chius,  which  is  the 
apparent  origin  of  ^gallery*  It  is 
possible  that  galeota,  galiote,  may  liave 
teen  taken  directly  from  the  shark  or 
sword-fif^h,  though  in  imitation  of  the 
gaiea  already  in  use.  For  we  shall 
see  })elow  tliat  galiot  was  used  for  a 
pirate.  [The  N.E.D.  gives  the  Euro- 
pean synonymous  words,  and  regards 
the  ultimate  etymology  of  galUy  as 
unknown.] 

The  word  gaUevat  seems  to  come 
directly  from  the  galeota  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  S.  European  nations, 
a  kind  of  inferior  galley  with  only 
one  1)ank  of  oars,  which  appears  under 
the  form  galion  in  Joinville,  infra  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  galleons  of  a 
later  period,  which  were  larger  vejwels), 
and  often  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
as  gaXeotOy  galioteSy  &c.  It  is  constantly 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
Portuguese  fleets  in  India.  Bluteau 
defines  galeota  as  "  a  small  galley  with 
one  mast,  and  with  15  or  20  benches  a 
side,  and  one  oar  to  each  bench." 

a.  Galley. 

c.  866. — '*  And  then  the  incurHioii  of  the 
Russians  {rdy  'Pu)s)  afflicted  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory (these  are  a  Scythian  nation  of  mde 
and  savage  character),  devastating  Pontus 
.  .  .  and  investing  the  City  itself  when 
Michael  was  away  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Ishmaelites.  ...  So  this  incursion  of  these 
people  afflicted  the  empire  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  advance  of  the  fleet 
on  Crete,  which  with  some  20  cymbaria, 
and  7  gidleys  (70X^01),  and  taking  with  it 
cargo- vessels  also,  went  about,  descending 
sometimes  on  the  Cyclades  Islands,  and 
sometimes  on  the  whole  coast  (of  the  main) 
right  up  to  Proconnesus." — Theophanis  Con.- 
tinuatio,  lib.  iv.  33-34. 

A.D.  877.  —  "  Crescebat  insuper  diebus 
singulis    perveraonun  numerus  ;  adeo  qui- 
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1552. — '*  As  aoon  as  this  news  reached  the 
Sublime  Porte  the  Sandjak  of  Katif  was 
ordered  to  send  Murad-Beg  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  enjoining  him  to  leave  in 
the  port  of  Bassora  one  or  two  ships,  five 
galleys,  and  a  ifaUot."— iJ9uft  'J/i,  p.  4d. 

,,  *'They  (the  Portuguese)  had  4 
8hips  as  big  as  carracks,  3  ghurdht  or  great 
(rowing)  vessels,  tf  Portuguese  caravels  and 
12  smuler  ghurabs,  «'.«.  galiotl  with  oars." 
—Ibid.  67-68.  Unfortunately  the  translator 
does  not  give  the  original  Tiirkish  word  for 
galioi. 

c.  1610. — "£s  grandes  Oaleres  il  y  pent 
deux  et  trois  oens  hommes  de  guerre,  et 
en  d'autres  grandes  QaliotM,  qu'ils  nom- 
nient  Fregaieny  il  y  en  pent  cent.  .  .  ." — 
Pyrard  df  Law/,  ii.  72  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  118]. 

[1665. — "  He  gave  a  sufBcient  number  of 
gaUotac  to  escort  them  to  sea." — TVitrmiVr, 
ed.  Batly  i.  193.] 

1689.— *' He  embarked  about  the  middle 
of  October  in  the  year  1542,  in  a  gallot, 
which  carried  the  new  Captain  of  Comorin." 
— Dryden^  Life  of  Xavier,  (In  Works^  ed. 
1821,  xvi.  87.) 

e.  Gallevat. 

1613. — **A880one  as  I  anchored  I  sent 
Master  Molineux  in  his  Pinnasse,  and 
Master  Spooner,  and  Samueli  Stpiirf  in  my 
Gellywatte  to  sound  the  depths  vnthin  the 
sands." — Capt.  A.  Downtohy  in  PurchaSf  i. 
501.      This  illustmtes  the  origin  of  Jolfy- 

n679.— *'I  know  not  how  many  Qalwets." 
— In  Hedgetf  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  clxxxiv.] 

1717. — "Besides  the  Salamander  Fire- 
ship,  Terrible  Bomb,  six  (Hdleywatti  of 
8  guns,  and  60  men  each,  and  4  of  6  guns 
and  50  men  each." — Authentic  and  Faithful 
HiUory  of  thiU  Arch-Pyrate  Tulajee  Angria 
(1756),  p.  47. 

o.  1760.— ''Of  these  armed  boats  called 
Gallevats,  the  Company  maintains  also  a 
competent  number,  for  the  service  of  their 
marine." — Grose,  ii.  62. 

1763.— "The  Qallevats  are  large  row- 
boats,  built  like  the  grab,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  largest  rarely  exceeding  70 
tons ;  they  have  two  masts  .  .  .  they  have 
40  or  50  stout  oars,  and  may  be  rowed  four 
miles  an  hour." — Oriw^,  i.  409. 

[1813.—** .  .  .  here  they  build  vessels 
of  all  sizes,  from  a  ship  of  the  line  to  the 
smallest  grabs  and  galliyats,  employed  in 
the  Company's  services." — Forbfs,  Or  Mem. 
2nd  ed.  i.  94-5.  ] 

QAMBIEB,  s.  The  extract  of  a 
climbing  ah  nib  (Uncaria  Gambier^ 
Boxb.  ?  Nauclea  Gambier,  Hunter ; 
N.O.  Rubiareae)  which  is  a  native  of 
the  regions  about  the  Straits  of  Itfal- 
acca,  and  is  much  grown  in  plantations 
in  Singapore  and  the  neighlwuring 
islands.     The  substance   in   chemical 


composition  and  qualities  strongly  re- 
sembles  cutch  (q.v.X  and  the  names 
Catechu  and  Terra  Japonica  are  applied 
to  both.  The  plant  is  mentioned  in 
Debry,  1601  (iii.  99),  and  l)y  Rumphius, 
c.  1690  (v.  63X  who  describes  its  use  in 
mastication  with  l)etel-nut ;  but  there 
is  no  account  of  the  catechu  made 
from  it,  known  to  the  authors  of  the 
Pharmacographuiy  before  1780.  Craw- 
furd  gives  tne  name  as  Javanese,  but 
Hanbury  and  Fliickiger  point  out  the 
resemblance  to  the  Tamil  name  for 
catechu,  Katta  Kdmbii  {PharmacO' 
graphia^  298  8eqq.).  [Mr.  Skeat  points 
out  tliat  the  standard  Malay  name  is 
gambirt  of  which  the  origin  is  un- 
certain, but  that  the  Englisn  word  is 
clearly  derived  from  it.] 

GANDA,  s.  This  is  the  H.  name 
for  a  rhinoceros,  gaituiay  genda  from 
Skt.  ganda  (giving  also  yandaka,  O^^V^' 
dnga,  gajendra).  The  note  on  the 
passage  in  Barbosa  by  his  Hak.  Soc. 
editor  is  a  marvel  in  the  way  of  error. 
The  following  is  from  a  story  of  Correa 
about  a  battle  between  "  Bol>er  Mirza  " 
{i.e.  Sultan  Baber)  and  a  certain  King 
"Cacandar"  (Sikandar?),  in  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  even  what 
events  it  misrepresents.  But  it  keeps 
Feman  Mendez  Pinto  in  countenance, 
as  regards  the  latter^s  statement  alx)ut 
the  advance  of  the  King  of  the  Tartars 
a^inst  Peking  with  four  score  thousand 
rhinoceroses ! 

*'The  Kin^  Cacandar  divided  his  army 
into  five  battles  well  arrayed,  consisting  of 
140,000  horse  and  280,000  foot,  and  in 
front  of  them  a  battle  of  800  elephants, 
which  fought  with  swords  u^n  their  tusks, 
and  on  their  backs  castles  with  archers  and 
musketeers.  And  in  front  of  the  elephants 
80  rhinoceroses  (gandas),  like  that  which 
went  •  to  Portugal,  and  which  they  call 
bichd  (?) ;  these  on  the  horn  which  thoy 
have  over  the  snout  carried  three-pronged 
iron  weapons  with  which  they  fought  very 
stoutly  .  .  .  and  the  Mogors  with  their 
arrows  made  a  great  discbarge,  wounding 
many  of  the  elephants  and  the  gandas, 
which  as  they  felt  the  arrows,  turned  and 
fled,  breaking  up  the  battles.  .  .  ."— CWrw, 
iii.  573-574. 

1516.— "The  King  (of  Guzerat)  sent  a 
Oanda  to  the  King  of  Portugal,,  because 
they  told  him  that  he  would  to  pleased  to 
see  her." — Barbosa,  58. 

1553. — '*And  in  return  for  many  rich 
presents  which  this  Diogo  Fernandez  oar* 
ried  to  the  King,  and  bmides  others  which 
the  King  sent  to  Affonso  Alboquerque, 
there  was  an  animal,    the    biggest   whioK 
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Nature  has  created  after  the  elephant,  and 
the  great  enemy  of  the  latter  .  .  .  which 
the  natives  of  the  land  of  Cambaya,  whence 
this  one  came,  call  Gkmda,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  Rhinoceros.  And  Affonso  d'Albo- 
quen^ue  sent  this  to  the  King  Don  Manuel, 
and  it  came  to  this  Kingdom,  and  it  was 
afterwards  lost  on  its  way  to  Rome,  when 
the  King  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  Pope." — 
BarroSf  Dec.  II.  liv.  x.  cap.  1.  [Also  see 
(TAlbot/uerque,  Hak.  Soc.  iy.  104  seq,]. 

GANTON,  8.  This  is  mentioned 
])y  some  old  voyagers  as  a  weight  or 
measure  by  which  pepper  was  sold  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  presum- 
ably Malay  ^anton^,  defined  by  Crawf  urd 
as  **a  dry  measure,  equal  to  about  a 
gallon."  [Klinkert  has :  ^^gantangy  a 
measure  ot  capacity  6  katis  among  the 
Malays ;  also  a  gold  weight,  formerly 
6  siLKu,  but  later  1  bangkoL  or  8  suku" 
Gantang-gantang  is  '  cartridge-case.'] 

1554. — "Also  a  candy  of  Qoa,  answers  to 
140  gamtas,  equivalent  to  15  parOiOM,  80 
tnediaas  at  42k  medidas  to  the  paraa." — A, 
NuneSf  39. 

[1615.—'' .  .  .  1000  ffantaai  of  pepper." 
—FaUer,  Letten,  iii.  168.] 

,.  "  I  sent  to  borow  4  or  five  gantas 
of  oyle  of  Yasemon  Dono.  •  .  .  But  he 
returned  answer  he  had  non,  when  I  know, 
to  the  contrary,  he  bought  a  parcell  out  of 
my  handes  the  other  day." — Vocks*9  Diary ^ 
i.  6. 

GANZA,  s.  The  name  given  by  old 
travellers  to  the  metal  which  in  former 
days  constituted  the  inferior  currency 
of  Pegu.  According  to  some  it  was 
lead  ;  others  call  it  a  mixt  metal.  Lead 
in  rude  lumps  is  still  used  in  the  bazars 
of  Burma  for  small  purchases.  {Yule, 
Mission  to  Ava^  259.)  The  word  is 
evidently  Skt.  harimy  *  bell-metal,' 
whence  Malay  gangsoy  which  last  is 
probably  the  word  which  travellers 
picked  up. 

1654. — "In  this  Kingdom  of  Pegu  there 
is  no  coined  money,  and  what  tney  use 
commonly  consists  of  dishes,  pans,  and 
other  utensils  of  service,  made  of  a  metal 
like  frotvleyra  (?),  broken  in  pieces ;  and 
this  IS  called  gam^a.  .  .  ." — A,  Nuna,  88. 

,,  ".  .  .  vn  altra  statua  cosi  fatta 
di  Qansa ;  che  h  vn  metallo  di  che  fanno  le 
lor  monete,  fatte  di  rame  e  di  piombo  mes- 
colati  insieme." — Cesare  Federici,  in  Ramtuio, 
iii.  394r. 

c.  1567. — "The  current  money  that  is  in 
this  Citie,  and  throughout  all  this  kingdom, 
is  called  Oansa  or  Gama,  which  is  made  of 
copper  and  lead.  It  is  not  the  money  of 
the  king,  but  every  man  may  stamne  it 
that  wiU.  .  .  r— Caesar  Frtdenck,  B.T.,  in 
J'Hrchat,  iii.  1717-18. 


1726. — "Rough  Peguan  Qans  (a  brass 
mixt  with  lead).  .  .  ,*^—Va{entijn,  Chor,  84. 

1727.— "Plenty  of  Omnae  or  Lead,  which 

Sksseth  all  over  the  Pegni  Dominions,  for 
oney,"—A,  HatnilUmy  li.  41  ;    fed.  1744, 
ii.  40f 

QABOE,  s.  A  cubic  measure  for 
rice,  &c.,  in  use  on  the  Madras  coast, 
as  usual  varying  much  in  value. 
Buchanan  (infra)  treats  it  as  a  weight. 
The  word  is  Tel.  gdrisoy  gdrisCy  Can. 
garoiiy  Tam.  karisai.  [In  Chingleput 
salt  is  weighed  by  the  Garc€  of  124 
maunds,  or  nearly  5*152  tons  {CroUy 
Man,  58) ;  in  Salem,  400  Markals  (see 
MESCALUare  185*2  cubic  feet,  or  18 
quarters  English  (Le  FanUy  Man.  ii. 
329);  in  Malabar,  120  Paras  of  25 
Macleod  seers,  or  10,800  lbs,  (Logany 
Man,  ii.  clxxix.).  As  a  superficial 
measure  in  the  N.  Circars,  it  is  the 
area  which  will  produce  one  Garce  of 
grain.] 

[1684-5. — "A  Generall  to  Conimeer  of  this 
day  date  enordring  them  to  provide  200 
gan  of  salt.  .  .  ."—PringUy  Diary  Ft.  iSt. 
Geo.  1st  ser.  iv.  40,  who  notes  that  a  still 
earlier  use  of  the  word  will  be  found  in 
NoUt  and  ExU.  i.  97.] 

1752. — "Grain  Measures. 
1  Measure  weighs  about  26  lb.  1  oz.  avd. 
8  Do.  is  1  Mercal  21 

3200  Do.  is  400  do.,  or 

1  Garse  8400 

Brooks,  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.,  p.  6. 

1759.—".  .  .  a  garoe  of  rice.  .  .  ."—In 
DalrympUy  Or.  Rep.  i.  120. 

1784. — "The  day  that  advice  was  re- 
ceived ...  (of  peace  with  Tippoo)  at 
Madras,  the  price  of  rice  fell  there  from 
115  to  80  pagodas  the  garce."— In  SeUm- 
KoTTy  i.  18. 

1807. — "The  proper  native  weights  used 
in  the  Company's  Jaghire  are  as  follows: 
10  Fa/uAvn.  (Pagodas j=l  Polaniy  40  Pofains 
=1  Visay,  o  Msay  (Vees)=l  Manvngu, 
20  Manungvs  (Maunds)=l  Baruay*,  20 
Baruavs  (CandiM)=l  Gursayy  called  by  the 
English  Ghtfse.  The  Vara  hun  or  Star  Pagoda 
weighs  52f  grains,  therefore  the  ViMy  is 
nearly  three  pounds  avoirdupois  (see  VIB8) ; 
and  the  Garse  is  nearly  1265  lbs."— /\ 
Buchanany  Mysorey  &c.,  i.  6. 

By  this  calculation,  the  Qarse  should  be 
9600  lbs.  instead  of  1265  as  printed. 

GABDEE,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
ffiven,  in  18th  century,  to  native  soldiers 
disciplined  in  European  fashion,  i.e. 
sepoys  (q.v.).  The  Indian  Vcaibu- 
lary  (1788)  eives ;  "Gkurdee — a  triW 
inhabiting  tne  provinces  of  Bijapore, 
&c.,  esteemed  good  foot  soldiers.  The 
word  may  be  only  a   corruption    of 
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'guard,'  but  probably  the  origin 
aasigned  in  the  second  quotation  may 
be  well  founded ;  *•  Guard '  nia^  have 
shaped  the  corruption  of  Gharbi.  The 
old  Bengal  sepoys  were  commonly 
known  in  the  N.W.  as  Purbuu  or 
Easterns  (see  POORUB).  [Women  in 
the  Ama7X)n  corps  at  Hyderabad 
(Deccan),  known  as  the  Zafar  Paltaru 
or  *  Victorious  Battalion,^  were  called 
gardnnee  (Gdrda7ii\  the  feminine 
form  of  Gdrad  or  Guard.] 

1762. — *'  A  coffre  who  commandod  the 
Telingas  and  Churdees  .  .  .  aaked  the  horse- 
man whom  the  horee  belonged  to  ? " — Native 
Letter,  in  Van  Sittart,  i.  141. 

1786.—".  .  .  originalljT  they  (Sipahis) 
were  commanded  by  Arabians,  or  those  of 
their  descendants  bom  in  the  Canara  and 
CSoncan  or  Western  parts  of  India,  where 
those  foreigners  style  themselves  Oharbies 
or  Western.  Moreover  these  corps  were 
composed  mostly  of  Arabs,  Negroes,  and 
Habissinians,  all  of  which  bear  upon  that 
coast  the  same  name  of  Ofuirhi,  ...  In  time 
tibe  word  Oharbi  was  corrupted  by  both  the 
French  and  Indians  into  that  of  Qardi, 
which  is  now  the  general  name  of  Sipahies 
all  over  India  save  Bengal  .  .  .  where  they 
are  stiled  TWinflro*."— Note  by  Transl.  of 
Seir  Mutaqha%ny  ii.  93. 

J  1815. — **The  women  composing  them  are 
led  Qajdunaes,  a  corruption  of  our  word 
Guard." — Blacker,  Mem.  of  the  Operation*  in 
India  in  1817-19,  p.  213  note.] 

*   GABDEN8,  GABDEN-HOUSE,  s. 

In  the  18th  century  suburban  villas  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta  were  so  called. 
'Garden  Reach*  below  Fort  William 
took  its  name  froui  these. 

1682.— "Early  in  the  morning  I  was  met 
by  Mr.  Littleton  and  most  of  the  Factory, 
near  Hugly,  and  about  9  or  10  o'clock  by 
Mr.  Vincent  near  the  Dutch  Garden,  who 
came  attended  by  severall  Boats  and  Budge- 
rows  guarded  by  35  Firelocks,  and  about  50 
Kashpoots  and  Peons  well  armed." — Hedges^ 
Diary,  July  24  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  32]. 

1685.— "The  whole  Council  .  .  .  came 
to  attend  the  President  at  the  garden- 
hoil86.  .  .  ." — Pringte,  IHanj,  Fort  St.  Geo. 
1st  ser.  iv.  115 ;  in  Whaler,  i.  139. 

1747. — "In  case  of  an  Attack  at  the 
Qarden  House,  if  by  a  superior  Force  they 
should  bo  oblig'd  to  retire,  according  to  the 
orders  and  send  a  Horseman  before  them  to 
adviso  of  the  Approach.  .  .  ." — Report  of 
Cmtn^ril  of  War  at  Fort  St.  Da»id,  in  Indui 
Office  MS.  Records. 

1768.— "The  guard  of  the  redoubt  re- 
treated before  them  to  the  garden-houM." 
—Orme,  ii.  303. 

,,  "Mahomed  Isoof  .  .  .  rode  with  a 
party  of  horse  as  far  as  Maskelyne's 
gaxden."— 7^.  iii.  425. 


1772.— "The  place  of  my  residence  at 
present  is  a  garden-home  of  the  Nabob, 
about  4  miles  distant  from  Moorshedabad." 
— Teiffnmouth,  Mem.  i.  34. 

1782. — "A  body  of  Hyder's  horse  were  at 
St.  Thomas's  Mount  on  the  29th  ult.  and 
Gen.  Munro  and  Mr.  Brodie  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  from  the  General's  Qar- 
dene.  They  were  pursued  by  Hyder's  horse 
within  a  mile  of  the  Black  Town.*'— India 
Gazette,  May  11. 

1809.— "The  gentlemen  of  the  settlement 
live  entirely  in  their  garden-houses,  as  they 
yei^  properly  call  them."— Arf.  Valentia, 
1.  oo9. 

1810. — ". .  .  Rural  retreats  called  Qarden- 
htmMM."—Wiilianuon,  V.  M.  i;  137. 

1878.— "lY)  let,  or  for  sale,  Serle'sOaxdens 
at  Adyar. — For  particulars  apply,"  &c — 
Madroi  Mail,  July  3. 

GABBT,  GHABB7,  s.  H.  gdrl,  a 
cart  or  carriage.  The  word  is  usee!  by 
Anglo-Indians,  at  least  on  the  Bengal 
side,  in  both  senses.  Frequently  the 
species  is  discriminated  by  a  distinc- 
tive prefix,  as  paUcee-aarry  (palankin 
carriage^  sej-parry  (chaise),  reUgarry 
(railway  carriage),  &c.  [The  modem 
dauk-garry  was  in  its  original  form 
called  the  "Equirotal  Carriage,"  from 
the  four  wheels  being  of  equal  dimen- 
sions. The  design  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  (See 
the  account  and  drawing  in  Granty 
Rural  Life  in  Bejiyal,  3  seq.).] 

1810. — "The  common  g'horry  ...  is 
rarelv,  if  ever,  kept  by  any  European,  but 
may  be  seen  plying  for  hire  in  various  parts 
of  Calcutta."— H'tAfia»Ma»,  V.  M.  i.  329. 

1811.— The  Oary  is  represented  in  Sol- 
vyns's  engravings  as  a  two-wheeled  rath 
[see  RUTj  (i.e.  the  primitive  native  carriage, 
built  like  a  light  hackery)  wiUi  two  ponies. 

1866. — "My  husband  was  to  have  met  us 
with  a  two-horse  gharee."—7'rf/-'e/yttn,  iMu-k 
Bungaloir,  384: 

[1892.— "The  brum  gftri,  brougham;  the 
Jitton  gftri,  phaeton  or  baroucho  ;  the  vdgnlt, 
waggonette,  are  now  built  in  most  lan^o 
towns.  .  .  .  The  -vdgnU  seems  likely  to  be 
the  carriage  of  the  future,  because  of  its 
capacity."— 72.  Kipling,  BeaH  and  Man  in 
India,  193.] 

GAUM,  GONG,  s.  A  village,  H. 
gdon,  from  Skt.  grdmu. 

1519. — "  In  every  one  of  the  said  villages, 
which  they  call  gnftoos."- G'oa  Proclam.  in 
Arch.  Port.  Orient.,  faso.  6,  38. 

Gdontpdr  occurs  in  the  same  vol.  (p.  75), 
under  the  forma  panoare  and  guancare,  for 
the  village  heads  m  Port.  India. 
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(see  XUOOUB)  (OrocodUu$  biporcatm) 
not  the  gharifdL 

o.  1800. — "In  the  Brohmoputro  m  well 
MM  in  the  Gkrnges  there  are  two  kinds  of 
crocodile,  which  at  Gtoyalpara  are  both  called 
Kumir;  bat  each  has  a  Rpedfic  name.  The 
Qroeodtlut  Oangetiau  is  called  Ghoriyml,  and 
the  other  is  odled  BoHgcka," — Buchanan's 
Ruttgpoor,  in  Eattem  India,  iii.  581-2. 

GAZAT,  s.  ThiB  is  domestic  Hind, 
for  *  dessert.'    {Panjah  X.  <fc  Q.  ii.  184). 

QEGKO,  s.  A  kind  of  house  lizard. 
The  word  is  not  now  in  Anglo-Indian 
use ;  it  is  a  naturalist's  word ;  and 
also  is  French.  It  was  no  doubt 
originally  an  onomatopoeia  from  the 
creature's  reiterated  utterance.  Marcel 
Devic  says  the  word  is  adopted  from 
Malay  gekok  [gikoq].  This  we  do  not 
find  in  Crawturd,  who  has  tdk^  tdk^ 
and  gok^j  all  evidently  attempts  to 
represent  the  utterance.  In  Burma 
the  same,  or  a  kindred  lizard,  is  called 
tokU,  in  like  imitation. 

1631. — Bontins  seems  to  identify  this 
Usard  with  the  Guana  (q.v.),  and  says  its 
bite  is  so  venomous  as  to  be  fatal  unless  the 
pert  be  immediately  cut  ouIl  or  cauterised. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  uible.  *'  Nostratis  ipsum 
animal  apposito  rooabulo  gaoco  vocant; 
quippe  non  seous  ac  Coccyx  apud  nos  suum 
cantum  iterat,  etiam  gecko  assiduo  sonat, 
prius  edito  stridore  qualem  Picus  emittit." 
— lib.  V.  cap.  6,  p.  6/. 

1711. — "  Chaccot,  OS  Cuckoos  receive  their 
Names  from  the  Noine  they  make.  .  .  . 
They  are  much  like  lizards,  but  larger.  Tis 
said  their  Dung  is  so  venomous,"  ko. — 
Loehfer,  84. 

1727. — *'They  have  one  dangerous  little 
Animal  called  a  Jackoa,  in  shape  almost 
like  a  litard.  It  is  very  malicious  .  .  .  and 
wherever  the  liauor  lights  on  an  Animal 
Body,  it  presently  cankers  the  Flesh." — 
A.  NamilUm,  ii.  131 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  136]. 

This  is  still  a  common  belief.  (See 
BI8G0BBA). 

1883. — ''This  was  one  of  those  little  house 
litards  called  geckos,  which  have  pellets  at 
the  ends  of  their  toes.  They  are  not  re- 
pulsive brutes  like  the  garden  lizard,  and  I 
am  alwavs  on  good  terms  with  thom.  They 
have  full  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  house, 
for  which  they  seem  grateful,  and  sav  chuck, 
chuck,  chuck."— rriSet  on  My  Frtmiier,  38. 

OENTOO,  s.  and  adj.  This  word 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
Oentio,  *a  eentile'  or  heathen,  which 
thejr  applied  to  the  Hindus  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Moroi  or  *  Moors,'  ue. 
Mahommedans.    [See  MOOR.]     Both 


terms  are  now  obsolete  among  EInglish 
people,  excent  perhaps  that  (Tentoo  still 
lingers  at  Maaras  in  the  sense  b;  for 
the  terms  OerUio  and  Gentoo  were 
applied  in  two  senses  : 

a.  To  the  Hindus  generally. 

b.  To  the  Telugu-speaking  Hindils 
of  the  Peninsula  si>ecially,  and  to  their 
language. 

The  reason  why  the  term  liei'ame 
thus  specifically  applied  to  the  T(4ugu 
j)eople  is  prolialAy  because,  when 
the  Portuguese  arrived,  the  Telupu 
monarchy  of  Vijayanagara,  or  Bija- 
nagar  (see  BI8NA0AB,  NAB8INOA)  was 
dominant  over  great  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  officials  were  chietiv  of 
Telugu  race,  and  thus  the  people  of 
this  race,  as  tlie  most  important  section 
of  the  Hindus,  were  jxir  excrlUnre  the 
GerUiU^t  and  their  langtiage  the  Gentile 
language.  Besides  these  two  spt»cific 
senses,  Gfntio  was  sometimes  used  for 
hfxiihm  in  geneml.  Thus  in  F.  M. 
Pinto :  "  A  very  famous  Corsair  who 
was  called  Hinimilau,  a  Chinese  by 
nation,  and  who  from  a  GetUio  as  he 
was,  had  a  little  time  since  turned 
Moor.  .  .  ." — Cli.  L. 

a.— 

1648.— "The  Rcfiaiotof  of  this  territory 
spend  so  largely,  and  give  such  great  alms 
at  the  cost  of  your  Highness's  admmistration 
that  it  disposes  of  a  ffood  part  of  the  funds. 
...  1  believe  indeea  they  do  all  this  in  real 
zeal  and  sincerity  .  .  .  but  1  think  it  might 
be  reduced  a  half,  and  all  for  the  Ixsttor ; 
for  there  are  some  of  them  who  often  try  to 
make  Christians  by  force,  and  vforry  the 
QcntOOS  {jmtios)  to  nuch  a  degree  that  it 
drives  the  population  away."— .SVnuio  Botrlho 
(Cartas,  35. 

15d3. — ".  .  .  Among  the  O^ntiJfis  (Qen- 
tiot)  RSo  is  as  much  as  to  nay  'King.'"— 
(Jarcia^  f .  356. 

„  ''This  ambeivris  is  not  so  highly 
valued  among  the  Bloors,  but  it  {h  highly 
prized  among  the  Oentiles."— 76iVf.  f.  14. 

1582. — "A  gentile  .  .  .  whose  name  waM 
Canaoa. "—C<»^aA«(a,  trans,  by  N.  L.,  f.  31. 

1588.  —  In  a  letter  of  this  year  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  King  (Philip  II.)  Hays  he 
"understands  the  Gentiofl  are  much  the 
best  persons  to  whom  to  farm  the  a(faiuf*yas 
(customs,  &C.),  paying  well  and  regularly, 
and  it  does  not  seem  contrary  to  canon-law 
to  farm  to  them,  but  on  this  he  will  consult 
the  learned."— In  Arek,  Port,  Orient,  faso. 
3,  135. 

0.  1610.— "lis  (les  Portugais)  exeroent 
ordinairement  de  aemblables  oruautes  lors 
qu'ils  aortent  en  trouppe  le  long  dee  costw^ 
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bruslans  et  saccageans  ces  pauures  Gtontilt 
qui  ne  desirent  que  leur  bonne  grace,  et  leur 
amiti€  mais  ils  n'en  ont  pas  plus  de  piti^ 
pour  cela." — Moc^fuet,  349. 

1680.—" .  .  .  which  QentilM  are  of  two 
sorts  .  .  .  first  the  ptirer  Gtontiles  ...  or 
else  the  impure  or  vncleane  OentUts  .  .  . 
such  are  the  husbandmen  or  inferior  sort 
of  people  called  the  CouUet," — H,  Lordf 
Display t  kc.f  85. 

1673.— "The  finest  Dames  of  the  GentneB 
disdained  not  to  carry  Water  on  their 
Heads."— Fryer,  116. 

M  "Gentnes,  the  Portuguese  idiom  for 
OentiUsy  are  the  Aborigines. ' — Ibid.  27. 

1679.— In  Fort  St.  Geo.  Cons,  of  29th 
January,  the  Bla4^  Town  of  Madras  is 
called  "theOentueTown."- iVotoom^  JSrtf., 
No.  ii.  3. 

1682.— "This  morning  a  QentOO  sent  by 
Bulchund,  Govemour  of  Hugly  and  Cassum- 
bozar,  made  complaint  to  me  that  Mr. 
Chamock  did  shamefully  —  to  y«  great 
scandal  of  our  Nation  —  keep  a  Qmitoo 
woman  of  his  kindred,  which  he  has  had 
these  19  years." — Hedgtty  Diary j  Dec.  1. ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  52]. 

1683.  —  "The  ceremony  used  by  these 
Gtontu's  in  their  sicknesse  is  very  strange ; 
they  bring  y«  sick  person  .  .  .  to  y«  brinke 
of  y«  River  Ganges,  on  a  CotL  .  .  ." — Ibid. 
May  10  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  86]. 

In  Stevens's  Trans,  of  Faria  y  Soysa  (1695) 
the  Hindus  are  still  called  Qeiitiles.  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  English  form  Gtentoo 
did  not  come  into  general  use  till  late  in  the 
17th  century. 

1767. — "  In  order  to  transact  Business  of 
any  kind  in  this  C!ountrey  you  must  at  least 
have  a  Smattering  of  the  Language.  .  .  . 
The  original  Lianguage  of  this  C^untrey  (or 
at  least  the  earnest  we  know  of)  is  the 
Bengala  or  Gtontoo;  this  is  commonly 
spoken  in  all  parts  of  the  Countrey.  But 
the  politest  Language  is  the  Moors  or 
Mussulmans,  and  Persian." — MS.  Letter  of 
James  JRenndl, 

1772.—"  It  is  customary  with  the  QentoOB, 
as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  moderate 
fortune,  to  dig  a  pond." — Teiffnnioulh,  Mem. 
i.  36. 

1774.  _-«« When  I  landed  (on  Island  of 
Bali)  the  natives,  who  are  Gentoos,  came  on 
Yioturd  in  little  canoes,  with  outriggers  on 
each  side.'*— Forreit,  V.  to  N.  Guinea,  169. 

1776. —  "A  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws  or 
Ordinations  of  the  Pundits.  From  a  Persian 
Translation,  made  from  the  original  written 
in  the  Shanskrit  Language.  London, 
Printed  in  the  Year  1776.^'— (Title  of  Work 
by  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed.) 

1778.  —  "The  peculiar  patience  of  the 
Qentoos  in  Bengal,  their  affection  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  peculiar  cheapness  of  all 
productions  either  of  commerce  or  of  neces- 
sity, had  concurred  to  render  the  details  of 
the  revenue  the  most  minute,  voliiminous, 
and  complicated  system  of  accounts  which 
exist  in  the  universe.  "—Orme,  ii.  7  (Reprint). 


1781.—"  They  (Syrian  Christians  of  Tra- 
vanoore)  acknowledged  a  Qentoo  Sovereign,, 
but  they  were  governed  even  in  temporal 
concerns  by  the  bishop  of  Angamala." — 
OibhoT^  oh.  xlvii. 

1784.— "Captain  Francis  Swain  Ward,  of 
the  Madras  Establishment,  whose  paintings 
and  drawings  of  Oentoo  Architecture,  &c., 
are  well  known."— In  Seton-Karr,  i.  31. 

1785. — "I  found  this  large  concourse  (at 
Chandemagore)  of  people  were  gathered 
to  see  a  Gtontoo  woman  bum  herself  with 
her  husband."— /6m£.  i.  90. 

„  "  The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are- 
called  OentOOi."- Oirmcao/t'i  Life  of  Clive, 
i.  122. 

1803. — ^^  Peregrine.  0  mine  is  an  accom- 
modating palate,  hostess.  I  have  swallowed 
burgundy  with  the  French,  hollands  with 
the  Dutch,  sherbet  with  a  Turk,  sloe-juice 
with  an  Englishman,  and  [water  with  a 
simple  Qentoo. "—Co/man'«  John  Bull,  i. 
sc.  1. 

1807. — "  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  entire 
nakedness  of  the  Grontoo  inhabitants." — 
Lord  Mi/Uo  in  India,  17. 

b.— 

1648.  — "The  Heathen  who  inhabit  the 
kingdom  of  Qolconda,  and  are  spread  all 
over  India,  are  called  Jentives." —  Van 
Twist,  59. 

1678. — "Their  Language  they  call  gene- 
rally Oentn  .  .  .  the  peculiar  Name  of  their 
Speech  is  Tdinga.**— Fryer,  33. 

1674.  —  "50  Pagodas  gratuity  to  John 
Thomas  ordered  for  good  progpress  in  the 
Gtontn  tongue,  both  speakii^  and  writing.'* 
— Fort  St.  Geo.  Cons.,  in  Azotes  and  Ext  ft. 
No.  i.  32. 

fl681.— "  He  hath  the  Ctontne  language." 
n     Yule,     Hedges*    Diary,     Hak.     Soc. 
ii.   cclxxxiv.] 

1683.— "  Thursday,  21st  June.  .  .  .  The 
Hon.  Company  having  sent  us  a  Law  with 
reference  to  the  Natives  ...  it  is  ordered 
that  the  first  be  translated  into  Portuguese, 
Qentoo,  Malabar,  and  Moors,  and  pro- 
claimed solemnly  by  beat  of  drum." — 
Madras  Consultation,  in  Wheeler,  i.  314. 

1719. — "Bills  of  sale  wrote  in  Gentoo  on 
Cajan  leaves,  which  are  entered  in  the 
R^^ter  kept  by  the  Town  Conicoply  for 
that  purpose." — Ibid.  ii.  314. 

1726. — "The  proper  vernacular  here  (Gol- 
conda)  is  the  GcintoOB  (Jentiefs)  or  Tel- 
ingaas." — Valentijn,  Chor.  37. 

1801.— "The  Gentoo  translation  of  the 
Regulations  will  answer  for  the  Ceded 
Districts,  for  even  .  .  .  the  most  Canarine 
part  of  them  understand  Gontoo." — Munro, 
m  Life,  i.  321. 

1807. — "A  Grammar  of  the  Gentoo  lan- 
guage, as  it  is  understood  and  spoken  by 
the  Gentoo  People,  residing  north  and 
north-westward  of  Madras.  By  a  Civil 
Servant  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St. 
George,  many  years  resident  in  the  Northern 
Circars.    Madras.    1807." 
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1817.— The  third  gramniar  of  the  Teluffu 
langnage,  pobliahed  in  this  year,  is  called  a 
*  Cmitoo  Grammar. ' 

1887. — "I  mean  to  amuse  myself  with 
learning  Gentoo,  and  have  broufht  a  Moon- 
shee  with  me.  Qentoo  ia  the  ^Unguage  of 
this  part  of  the  country  [GodaTery  deltal 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  dialects. 
—Lettenfrom  Madras,  189. 

OHAUT,  s.    Hind.  ghdt. 

a.  A  landing  -  place  ;  a  path  of 
descent  to  a  river  ;  the  place  of  a 
ferrj,  &c.    Also  a  quay  or  tne  like. 

b.  A  path  of  descent  from  a  moun- 
tain ;  a  mountain  pass  ;  and  hence 

C,  n.p.  The  mountain  ranges  parallel 
to  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula,  through  which  the  akdts  or 
passes  lead  from  the  table-lands  abov^e 
down  to  the  coast  and  lowlands.  It 
is  probable  that  foreigners  hearing 
these  tracts  spoken  of  resi)ectively  as 
the  country  above  and  tne  countrv 
below  the  GhdU  (see  BALAOHAUT) 
were  led  to  regard  the  word  Ghdts  as 
a  proper  name  of  the  mountain  range 
itself,  or  (like  De  Barros  below)  as  a 
word  signifying  range.  And  this  is 
in  analogy  witn  many  other  cases  of 
mountain  nomenclature,  where  the^ 
name  of  a  pass  has  been  transferred 
to  a  mountain  chain,  or  where  the 
word  for  'a  pass'  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  word  for  *  mountain  range.*  The 
proper  sense  of  the  word  is  well  illus- 
strated  from  Sir  A.  Welleslev,  under  b. 

a.— 

1809.— '*  The  dandyi  there  took  to  their 
paddles,  and  keeping  the  beam  to  the 
current  the  w)]ole  way,  contrived  to  land  us 
at  the  destined  gant.  — Ld.  Valentiay  i.  185. 

1824. — "It  is  really  a  very  large  place, 
and  rises  from  the  river  in  an  amphitheAtral 
form  .  .  .  with  many  very  nne  ffh&ta 
descending  to  the  water's  edge." — JUeber, 
i.  167. 

b.— 

c.  1816.—'*  In  17  more  days  they  arrived 
at  Gurganw.  During  these  17  days  the 
OhiLtl  were  passed,  and  great  heights  and 
depths  were  seen  amongst  the  hills,  where 
even  the  elephants  became  nearly  invisible." 
— Amir  KkusrHf  in  Elliot,  iii.  86. 

This  passage  illustrates  how  the 
transition  from  b  to  c  occurred.  The 
Gh4is  here  meant  are  not  a  range  of 
mountains  so  called,  but,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  the  passes  among  the 
Yindhya  and  Satptira  hillfl.    Compare 

2a 


the  two  follo\^nng,  in  which  'down  tlie 
ghaut4*  and  'down  the  pasiei*  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  though  to 
many  people  the  former  expression 
will  suggest  'down  through  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Qnauta.' 

1808.— "The  enemy  are  down  the  gfaants 
in  great  consternation." — Wellington,  ii.  333. 

,,  "The  enemy  have  fled  n<Hlhward, 
and  are  getting  down  the  pastes  as  fast  as 
they  can."— if.  JUpkinttone,  in  Life  by 
Colebrooke,  i.  71. 

1826.— "Though  it  was  still  raining,  I 
walked  up  the  Bohr  Qh&t,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Candaulah."— ^efttfr,  ii.  136,  ed. 
1844.  That  is,  up  one  of  the  Passes,  from 
which  Europeans  called  the  mountains  them- 
selves "theOhauts." 

The  followingpassage  indicates  that 
the  great  Sir  Walter,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  saw  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
in  its  geographical  use,  though  misled 
by  lx)oks  to  attribute  to  the  (so-callefl) 
'Eastern  Ghauts'  the  character  that 
belongs  to  the  Western  only, 

1827.—".  .  .  they  approached  the  Oh&uts, 
those  tremendous  mountain  passes  which 
descend  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and 
through  which  the  mighty  streams  that  arise 
in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  find 
their  way  to  the  ocean." — The  Surgeon's 
Daughter,  ch.  xiii. 

C. — 

1553. — "  The  most  notable  division  which 
Nature  hath  planted  in  this  land  is  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  the  natives,  by  a  generic 
appellation,  because  it  has  no  proper  name, 
call  Gate,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  Serra" 
—De  Barros,  Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  vii. 

1561.— "This  Serra  is  called  Gate."— 
Conea,  Lendas,  ii.  2,  56. 

1563.— **  The  Cuncam,  which  is  the  land 
skirting  the  sea,  up  to  a  lofty  range  which 
they  c^  Guate." — Garcia,  f.  346. 

1572.— 
"  Da  terra  os  Naturaes  Ihe  chamam  Gate, 
Do  pe  do  qual  pequena  quantidade 
Se  estende  hOa  fralda  estreita,  que  corn- 
bate 
Do  mar  a  natural  ferocidade.  .  .  ." 

Camdes,  vii.  22. 

Englished  by  Burton : 

"  The  country-people  call   this  range  the 
•     Ghant, 
and  from   its   foot-hills   scanty   breadth 

there  be, 
whose  seaward  -  sloping    coast-plain  long 

hath  fought 
'gainst  Ocean's  natural  ferocity.  ..." 

1623. — "We  commenced  then  to  ascend 
the  mountain-(range)  which  the  people  of 
the  country  call  (Ht,  and  which  traverses 
in  the  middle  the  whole  length  of  that  part 
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of  India  whioh  projects  into  the  sea,  bathed 
on  the  east  side  by  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Ocean,  or  Sea  of  Uoa." — 
—P,  deifa  VaUe,  u.  82 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  222]. 

1673.— ''The  Mountains  here  are  one  con- 
tinued ridge  .  .  .  and  are  all  along  called 
Cku>t."-/>y«r,  187. 

1685. — "  On  les  appeUe,  montoffnes  de 
Oatte,  o'est  comme  qui  diroit  montagnes  de 
montagnes,  OaiU  en  langue  du  pays  ne 
signifiant  autre  chose  que  montagne  "  (quite 
wrong). — Riheyro,  Ceytan^  (Fr.  Tnmsl.),  p.  4. 

1727.— ''The  great  Rains  and  Dews  that 
fall  from  the  Mountains  of  Qatti,  which  ly 
25  or  SO  leagues  up  in  the  Country." — A, 
ffamiitan,  i.^2 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  286]. 

1762.—"  All  the  South  part  of  India  save 
the  Mountains  of  Gate  (a  string  of  Hills  in 
ye  country)  is  level  Land  the  Mould  scarce 
so  deep  an  in  England.  ...  As  you  make 
use  of  every  expeidient  to  drain  the  water 
from  your  tillea  ^^^^und,  so  the  Indians 
take  care  to  keep  it  in  theirs,  and  for  this 
reason  sow  only  in  the  level  grounds." — MS. 
Letter  of  James  Rennell^  March  21. 

1826. — "The  mountains  are  nearly  the 
same  height  .  .  .  with  the  average  of  Welsh 
mountains.  ...  In  one  respect,  and  only 
one,  the  Gh&ta  have  the  advantajg^e, — their 
precipices  are  higher,  and  tiie  outlines  of  the 
hills  consequently  bolder." — HAer^  ed.  1844, 
ii.  186. 

GHEE,  8.  Boiled  butter ;  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  cookery  throughout 
India,  supplying  the  place  occupied  by 
oil  in  Soutnem  Euroi)e,  and  more  ; 
rthe  sa/mn  of  Arabia,  the  rauglum  of 
Persia].  The  word  is  Hind,  ghi^  Skt. 
ghrita,  A  short  but  explicit  account 
of  the  mode  of  preparation  will  be 
found  in  the  English  Cydojoaedia  (Arts 
and  Sciences),  8.v.  ;  [ana  in  fuller 
detail  in  IFcUtj  Econ.  Diet.  iiL  491  seqqJ], 

c.  1590.— "Most  of  them  (Akbar's  ele- 
phants) get  5  s.  (ers)  of  sugar,  4  s.  of  chi, 
and  half  a  man  of  rice  mixed  with  chimes, 
cloves,  &c." — Ain-i-Akbarif  i.  180. 

1673.— "They  wiU  drink  milk,  and  boil'd 
butter,  which  they  call  Gha."— Fry<r,  38. 

1783. — "  In  most  of  the  prisons  [of  Hyder 
'  Ali]  it  was  the  custom  to  celebrate  particular 
days,  when  the  funds  admitted,  with  the 
luxury  of  plantain  fritters,  a  draught  of 
sherbet,  and  a  convivial  song.  On  one 
occasion  the  old  Scotch  ballad,  'My  wife  has 
ta'en  the  gee,'  was  admirably  sung,  and 
loudly  encored.  ...  It  was  reported  to  thp 
Kelledar  (see  TTTT.T.AttATl.)  that  the  prisoners 
said  and  sung  throughout  the  night  of 
nothing  but  ^hee.  .  .  .  The  Kelledar, 
certain  that  discoveries  had  been  made  re- 
garding his  malversations  in  that  article  of 
garrison  store,  determined  to  conciliate  their 
secrecy  by  causing  an  abundant  supply  of 
this  unaccustomed  luxunr  to  be  thenceforth 
placed  within  the  reach  of  their  farthing 
purchases."— VFt/iv,  Hx$t.  Sheteheg,  ii.  164. 


1785. — "  The   revenues    of    the   city    of 
Deooa  .  .  .  amount  annually  to  two  kherore 
(see  CBOBE),  |>rooeeding  from  the  customs 
and  duties  levied  on   ghee." — Camuxioli 
L.  ofClive,  i.  172. 

1817.— "The  great  luxury  of  the  Hindu 
is  butter,  prepared  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  called  by  him  ghee." — J/t7/, 
Hitt,  i.  410. 

QHTTiZAI,  n.p.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
and  prol)ably  the  strongest,  occupying 
the  nigh  plateau  north  of  Kanoahar, 
and  extending  (roundly  speaking) 
eastward  to  the  Sulimani  mountains, 
and  north  to  the  Kabul  River.  They 
were  supreme  in  Afghanistan  at  tln^ 
be^nning  of  the  18th  centur>%  and  foi* 
a  time  possessed  the  throne  of  Ispahan. 
The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  tlu». 
article  Afghanistan,  in  the  9th  ed. 
of  the  Encyc,  Britan.,  1874  (L  235), 
written  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
book : — 

*'It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  Arab 
geographers  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries 
pla^  m  the  Ghilzai  country "  {i,f,  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Ghilzais,  or 
nearly  so)  "a  people  called  Khilijis,  whom 
they  call  a  tribe  of  Turks,  to  whom  belonged 
a  famous  family  of  Delhi  Kings.  The  pro- 
bability of  the  identity  of  the  Khilijis  and 
Ohilsais  is  obvious,  and  the  question  touches 
others  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Afghans  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gone 
into." 

Nor  has  the  writer  since  ever  been 
able  to  go  into  it.  But  whilst  he  lias 
never  regarded  the  suggestion  as  more 
than  a  probable  one,  he  has  seen  no 
reason  to  reject  it.  He  may  add  that 
on  starting  the  idea  to  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  (to  whom  it  seemed  new), 
a  high  authority  on  such  a  Question, 
though  he  would  not  accept  it,  ne  made 
a  candid  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ghilzais  had  undoubtedly  a  very  Turk- 
like aspect  A  belief  in  this  identity 
was,  as  we  have  recently  noticed,  enter- 
tained by  the  traveller  CJharles  Masson, 
as  is  shovm  in  a  passage  quoted  below. 
And  it  has  also  been  maintained  V>y 
Surgeon- Major  Belle w,  in  his  Races  of 
Afghanistan  (1880),  [who  (p.  100)  refers 
the  name  to  Khiltchi,  a  swordsman. 
The  folk  etymology  of  De  Guigues 
and  lyHerbelot  is  Kally  *  repose,'  at::, 
*  hungry,'  given  to  an  officer  Iby  Ogouz 
Khan,  who  delayed  on  the  road  to  kill 
game  for  his  sick  wife]. 

All  the  accounts  of  the  Ghilzais  in- 
dicate great  differences  between  them 
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And  the  other  tribes  of  Afgh&niBtan  ;  Ivuilu  of  tlia  HalnwDd),  and  vhoae  dwBlliDga 

whilBt  there  geema  nothing  impossible,  ""  .T''^l;l™^^'°„?'  "orti  »» Indi»«id 
-I'L  i_  -_  i!.  _  i.'  1  on  til*  bonun  of  Ubftor  and  of  Wenan 
«r  even  unlikely  in  the  partml  m-  gj^j^jj^,  ^baj  pc<».«  ctU^  w«ath.  «>d 
simiktion  of  a.  Turki  tnbe  m  the  tha  wiooa  produtrta  of  hniUndr; ;  they 
!    of    centuries    to    tlie    Afghans  til  imn  the  upaot  of  Torii^  whatlwr  u 


who  surround  them,  and  the  uonse-    ™g»rd«  featnret,  droB^  k 

«uent   aaaumption   of   a  quflai-Afghan    "B»rdith6ir  arm.  «ud  mwiner  oi  ni«u« 

^neal<»v,     Ve    do    no^    find- 'kat    Z^Z:^..n^J:^%.^'''^^^ 


Mr.  Eljihiuatone  makes  any  explicit  i289-"At  Uie  «>«  time  Jalflo-d  din 
reference  to  the  qiiealion  now  before  (jthilji),  »ho  wai  ■ArU-i-mamOiit  (Murtm- 
iis.  But  two  of  the  notes  to  his  mactAr-general),  bad  ffonv  to  Bahkrpdr, 
Hidory  (0th  ed.  p.  322  and  384}  seeni  attended  b;  ■  body  oT  hii  relatiani  uid 
Ut  inaii»te  that  it  was  in  his  mind.  Wen''"-  He™  be  held  a  muntar  and  la- 
in the  latter  of  these  he  sayB  :  "The  '^"^.iJ^lT^' ,J^%^' ^ L^ 
iri--i--  xL  1  m  L  1  J  .  ditferent  from  that  01  the  rurkA,  eo  he  had 
Khiljw  ;  .^  .  though  Turks  bv  descent  ^o  oonfldenoe  in  them,  nor  would  Ihe  Turk. 

lie   people 

Inrcome  "identified   with"  tliat   people;  low  ..     we™  all  troubled  by  the  ambition 

but   they  probably   mixed   more  with  °f  ^'.P^.  ""t  ""^  «^'<«ly_ePi™«' 

..            ■'..'^              '  .    ,       ^       ■.!.    .1.    ■  to  Jalalu-ddlni  obtaining  the  crown.  .  .  . 

Other   nations,  or   at   least  with   their  ^„■^^^^  Jalfflu-d  din  Kd™  Khiljl  aeeended 

Turki  brethren,  and  would  be  more  the  throne  in  the  .  .  .  year  688  a.h.  .  .  . 

4:iviHxed  than  the  generality  of  Afghan  The  people  of  the  city  (of  Delhi)  had  for  80 

inounUineerH."     The  learned  and  enii-  Joam  been  go»araed  by  soTereigiu  of  Turk 

nenUy  judicious  William  Erakine  was  ^.trartioo   *°A-7'"  "TJ°w^™?.^i; 

1       '     T      J  A                1  .1.      'J      ..'..       e  ittOTi  of  the   Khiliit  .  .  .  they  were  fltmck 

also  inclined  to  accept  the  identity  of  ^^  admiration  and  amaiBment  at  weing 

the  two  tribes,  douliting  (Imt  perhape  the  Kkiljit   oooupying  the  ti.-""-  "<   "-- 

needlesslv)   whether   the    Khilyi    had  Turka,  and  — j  — -•  >- —  ■ 

been  really  of   Turki  race.     We  have    pa«ed  from 

not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  trans-  '^^  *-"*■  >"  ^'"^^  "'■  ^^*-^^- 

lated  author  who  mentions  both  KhiHji  J*^  o«it.-The  oontinuator  of  Raihldud. 

^idGhilzai.    Inthefoilo^ngnuota.  '^V^Z^^^^^'^n^: ^fHf^^^ 

tions  aU   the  earlier  refer  to   Khiliji,  y^a,.^  ffmin.,  Tfigudari,,  S^  KhlUJ, 

.and  the  later   to   Ghilzai.      Attention  BolOcb  and  Afghios.    SaaAoiica«t&ctraiti, 

may  be  called  to  the  expre«sionB  in  i>t.  494. 

the   quotation   from    Zlauddln    BamI,  c  1607.— "I  eet  oat  from  tubal  for  the 

A3    indicating    some    Bt«at    difference  purpoee  of  plundering  and  beating  up  Oie 

between    the    Turk    proper   and    the  T*^  f,.*^°^^^ '  '  lI'^^'^ 

I..  .....                .1              ilii-      1                      I  from  the  Qhilii  camp,  we  obaerred  a  blaok- 

Khihji   even  then.      The   language  of  „^  ^^icb  wL  either  owing  to  the  GbiljU 

Baber,  again,  bo  far  aa  it  goes,  seenis  to  being  in  motioo,  or  to  amoke.     The  young 

indicate  that  by  his  time  the  Ohilzaie  and  inexperienced  men  of  the  army  alt  eat 

were  regarded  as  an  Afahan  elan.  forward  full  apeed  ;  I  followed  them  for  two 

~°                              "  Ijob^  shooting  arrows  at  their  honiea,  aod  at 

c.  S40.— "  Hajjftj  bad   delegated  'Abdar-  length  checked  their  ipeed.     When  Ato  or 

rahman  ibo  Uabommed   ibn  al-Aah'ath  to  lii  tbouaand  men  set  out  on  a  pillaging 

Hijiatan,    Bart  and   itakhlj    (Ainchogia)  to  party,  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  maintain 

make   war  on  the  Turk  tribai  ditfuaed  in  diacipline.    ...    A  minaret  of  akulli  wsa 

those  regiooa,  and  who  are  known  as  Qhiii  encted  of  the  heada  of  these  Afghana." — 

and  KhnlJ  .  .  .-—Mia'idi,  t.  302.  Baber,  pp.  220-221 ;  aee  aleo  p.  225. 

0.  950.—"  The  KhMlmi  is  a  Turki  tribe,  [1753.—"  The    CUkU  knowing    that    hii 

which  in  anoieot  times  migrated  into  Ibe  troope    muat    paia    thro'    their    mountain*, 

country  that  lies  between    India  and    the  waited  for  them  in  the  deSlea,  and  sucoaa- 

parts  of  S^isUa  beyond  the  Ghdr.      They  lively  defeatadseveralbodieBofMahommMl'i 

are  a  pastoral  people  and  reaeinble  the  Tiuts  army."- fluamj,  ffiai.  Act.  iii.  24.] 

;-  --r  natural  ehai«teri»tics,  their  droM  jj42._.-The    OhlUl    tribes    occupy    tlx 

leir    laoiruaiFe.  — laatAn,    from    Vf  .?..  .i .;__   T7^i.u^   a iTJa—.^^- 


and    their    language." — IgUddui,    from    Dt 


and    their    language. 

aotjt'i  text,  p.  245. 

c.    1030.— "Tbt 


r  and  Gbaml. 


Af^bdiu    and    EhiUI*  over,   the  most  numeroua    of    the  AfgUta 

to  bim  (Sebakti^n),  he  tribea,  and  if  united  under  a  capable  obiet 

-admitted   thouaanda  of  them  .  .  .  into  the  might  .  .  .  beoome  the  moat  powerful.  .  .  ■ 

raaka  of  his  armioa."— -ll-'f'(ii'.,  in  EUvH,  They  are  braTe  and   warlike,    but  hare  a 

ii-  24.  Btemnaaa  of  dispoeition  amounting  to  ferocity. 

o.  IISO.— "The  Khilkhi  (read  Ehllij)  are  .  .    .   Some   trf  the  interior  Ghiljls  are  so 

pecHde  of  Turk   race,  who,  from  an  early  riolenl  in  their  intercourse  with  steangacs 

^te  inTsded  (his  oountiy  (Diwar,  on  the  that  they  am  aoaccely  b*  oonaid«t«^  S^'»~ 
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light  of  human  beings,  while  no  language 
can  describe  the  terrors  of  a  transit  through 
their  country,  or  the  indignities  which  have 
to  be  endured.  .  .  .  The  Ghiljis,  although 
considered,  and  calling  themselves,  Afgh&ns, 
and  moreover  emplojinff  the  Pashto,  or 
Afghan  dialect,  are  undoubtedly  a  mixed 
race. 

'*The  name  is  evidently  a  modification 
or  corruption  of  Ehalji  or  Ehilajl,  that  of 
a  great  Turki  tribe  mentioned  by  Sherifudfn 
in  his  history  of  TaimtU*.  .  .  .  — Ch,  Mais- 
uni.  Narr,  of  vcarioua  Journey 9^  &c.,  ii.  204, 
206,207. 

1854. — "The  Ghtfri  was  succeeded  by  the 
Blhilji  dynasty ;  also  said  to  be  of  Turki 
extraction,  but  which  seems  rather  to  have 
been  of  Af  gh^  race  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  are  not  of  the  Qhilji  Afgh^bis." — 
Ertkine,  Bdbfr  and  Humdyuny  i.  404. 

1830.— *' As  a  race  the  Ghilji  mix  Uttle 
with  their  neighbours,  and  indeed  differ  in 
many  respects,  both  as  to  internal  govern- 
ment and  domestic  customs,  from  the  other 
races  of  Afghanistan  .  .  .  the  great  majority 
of  the  tribe  are  pastoral  in  uieir  habits  of 
Ufe,  and  migrate  with  the  seasons  from  the 
lowlands  to  the  highlands  with  their  families 
and  flocks,  and  easily  portable  black  hair 
tents.  They  never  settle  in  the  cities,  nor 
do  they  engage  in  the  ordinary  handicraft 
trades,  but  they  manufacture  carpets,  felts, 
Ac.,  for  domestic  use,  from  the  wool  and 
hair  of  their  cattle.  .  .  .  Physically  they 
are  a  remarkably  fine  race  .  .  .  but  they 
are  a  very  barbarous  people,  the  pastoral 
class  especially,  and  in  uieir  wars  exces- 
sively savage  and  vindictive. 

"  Several  of  the  Ghilji  or  Ghilzai-clans  are 
almost  whoUy  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Northern  States  of  Central  Asia,  and 
have  been  so  for  many  centuries." — Raxe*  of 
Afghanistan^  by  BelleiOy  p.  103. 

GHOUL,  8.  At.  ghUly  P.  gM.  A 
coblin,  i/ATowraf  or  man  -  devouring 
demon,  especially  haunting  wilder- 
nesses. 

c.  70. — *'In  the  deserts  of  Aifricke  yee 
shall  meet  oftentimes  with  fairies,*  appear- 
ing in  the  shape  of  men  and  women;  but 
they  vanish  soone  away,  like  fantasticall 
illusions." — Pliny,  by  Ph.  Holland,  vii.  2. 

c.  WO. — "The  Arabs  relate  many  strange 
stories  about  the  GhUl  and  their  trans- 
formations. .  .  .  The  Arabs  all^e  that  the 
two  feet  of  the  GhtU  are  ass's  feet.  .  .  . 
These  Ghul  appeared  to  travellers  in  the 
night,  and  at  hours  when  one  meets  with 
no  one  on  the  road ;  the  traveller  taking 
them  for  some  of  their  companions  followed 
them,  but  the  Ghul  led  them  astnnr,  and 
caused  them  to  lose  their  way." — Ma^'Udl, 
iii.  314  »eqq.  (There  is  much  more  after 
the  copious  and  higgledy-piggledy  Plinian 
fashion  of  this  writer.) 


*  There  Is  no  jastification  for  this  word  In  the 
Utin. 


c.  1420. — *'In  exitu  deserti  .  .  .  rem 
mirandam  dicit  conti^^isse.  Nam  cum  circiter 
mddiam  noctem  quiescentes  magno  mur- 
murestrepituque  audito  suspicarenturomnos, 
Arabes  praedones  ad  se  spoliandos  venire 
.  .  .  viderunt  plurimas  equitum  turmas 
transeuntium.  .  .  .  Plures  qui  id  antea 
viderant,  daemones  (ghtUs,  no  doubt)  esse 
per  desertum  vagantes  asseruero." — Nic, 
UorUi,  in  Poggio,  iv. 

1814. — "  The  Afghauns  believe  each  of  the 
numerous  solitudes  in  the  mountains  and 
desarts  of  their  country  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  lonely  daemon,  whom  they  call  Ohoolee 
Beeabaun  (the  Qonle  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste) ; 
they  represent  him  as  a  gigantic  and  fright- 
ful spectre  (who  devours  any  passenger 
whom  chance  may  bring  within  his  haunts.  "^ 
—Elphinstwu'i  Caubul,  ed.  1839,  i.  291. 

[GHUBBA,  8.  Hind,  ghara,  SkU 
gncUa.  A  water-pot  made  of  clay,  of  a 
spheroidal  shape,  known  in  S.  India  as 
tne  cliatty. 

[1827.—*'.  ...  the  Rajah  sent  ...  60 
GuxrahB  (earthen  vessels  holding  a  gallon) 
of  sugar-candy  and  sweetmeats. ' — Mundy,. 
Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches,  66.] 

QHUBBY,  GUBBEE,  s.  Hind. 
ghari.  A  clepsydra  or  water-instru- 
ment for  measuring  time,  consisting 
of  a  floating  cup  with  a  small  hole  in 
it,  adjusted  so  that  it  fills  and  sinks 
in  a  fixed  time ;  also  the  gong  by 
which  the  time  so  indicated  is  struck.. 
This  latter  is  properly  ghariydl.  Hence 
also  a  clock  or  watch  ;  also  the  60th 
part  of  a  day  and  night,  equal  there- 
fore to  24  minutes,  was  in  old  Hindu 
custom  the  space  of  time  indicated  by 
the  clepsydra  just  mentioned,  and  was . 
called  a  ghari.  But  in  Anglo- Indian 
usage,  the  word  is  employed  for  *au 
hour,**  [or  some  indefinite  period  of 
time].  The  water-instrument  is  some- 
times called  Pun-Ghurry  (vanghari 
quad  pdnl-ghari) ;  also  the  Sun-dial, 
Dhoop  -  Ghurry  (dhtiv,  *  sunshine ' ) ; . 
the  hour-glass,  Bet^iiurry  {ret,  veto, . 
*  sand '). 

(Ancient). — "The  magistrate,  having  em- 
ployed the  first  four  Ghunies  of  the  day  in 
bathing  and  praying,  .  .  .  shall  sit  upon 
the  Judgment  Seat." — Code  of  the  Oentoo 
Lawi  (Halhfd,  1776),  104. 

[1526.—"  Gheri."    See  under  PXJHTJR. 

[c.  1590. — An  elaborate  account  of  this 
method  of  measuring  time  will  be  found 
in  Ain,  ed.  Jarrett,  iii.  15  seq. 

[1616. — "About  a  goazy  after,  the  rest  of 
my  company  arrived  with  the  money." — 
Foiter,  LeOers,  iv.  343.] 
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GINGELI,  GINGELLY. 


1683.— <*  First  they  take  a  great  Pot  of 
Water  .  .  .  and  putting  therein  a  little  Pot 
^thiB  leaser  pK>t  having  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottome  of  it),  the  water  issuing  into  it 
having  filled  it^  then  they  strike  on  a  great 
plate  of  brasse,  or  very  fine  metal,  which 
stroak  maketh  a  very  great  sound ;  this 
stroak  or  parcell  of  time  they  call  a  Ooome, 
the  small  Pot  being  full  they  call  a  GhrM, 
S  grees  make  a  Par^  which  Par  (see 
PUHUB)  is  three  hours  by  our  aooompt.  — 
W,  Brutinif  in  Hail,  v.  51. 

1709. — '*0r  un  gari  est  une  de  leurs 
heures,  mais  qui  est  oien  petite  en  compared- 
son  des  ndtres ;  car  elle  n'est  que  de  vingt- 
neuf  minutes  et  environ  quarante-trois 
8econdes."(?)— ZettTM  £dif»  xi.  233. 

1785.— **  We  have  fixed  the  Cost  at  6,000 
GuZf  which  distance  must  be  travelled  by 
the  postmen  in  a  Qhury  and  a  half.  .  .  • 
If  the  letters  are  not  dehvered  according  to 
this  rate  .  .  .  you  must  flog  the  HwrlArekt 
belonging  to  you." — Tippw**  LeUertj  215. 

[1869. — Wallace  describes  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  use  on  board  a  native  vessel. 
*'  I  tested  it  with  my  watch  and  found  that 
it  hardly  varied  a  minute  from  one  hour  to 
another,  nor  did  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
have  any  effect  upon  it,  as  the  water  in  the 
bucket  of  course  kept  level." — Wafiacej 
Malay  Archip.,  ed.  1890,  p.  314.] 

GIND7,  s.  The  original  of  this 
word  belong  to  the  Dravidian  tongues  ; 
Malayal.  ktndi ;  Tel.  gijidi ;  Tani.  kin- 
«i,  from  V.  kinu^  *  to  be  hollow ' ;  and 
the  original  meaning  is  a  basin  or  pot, 
as  opposed  to  a  flat  dish.  In  Malabar 
the  word  is  applied  to  a  vessel  re- 
sembling a  coflee-pot  without  a  handle, 
used  to  drink  from.  But  in  the  Bombay 
dialect  of  H.,  and  in  Anglo-Indian 
usa^  gindi  means  a  wash-hand  basin 
of  tinned  copper,  such  as  is  in  common 
Use  there  (see  under  CHILLUMCHEE). 

1661.—**.  .  .  gnindU  of  gold.  .  .  ."— 
Correa^  Lendatf  II.  i.  218. 

1582.—**  After  this  the  Capitaine  Qenerall 
commanded  to  discharge  theyr  Shippes. 
which  were  taken,  in  the  whiche  was  bouno 
store  of  rich  Merchaundize,  and  amongst  the 
same  these  peeces  following : 

**  Foure  great  GuyndM  of  silver.  ..." 

C<utafleda^  by  N.  L.,  f.  106. 

1813.—**  At  the  English  tables  two  servants 
attend  after  dinner,  with  a  gindoy  and 
ewer,  of  silver  or  white  copper." — Forbes^ 
Or.  Mem.  ii.  397 ;  [2nd  ed.  u.  30 ;  also  i. 
833]. 

1851. — '*.  .  .  a  tinned  bason,  called  a 
sendee.  .  .  ." — Bwion^  Scinde^  or  the  Un- 
nappy  Valley^  i.  6. 

amaALL,  JINJALL.  &  H.;an. 
jalf  *  a  swivel  or  wall-piece  ;  a  word  of 
uncertain  origin.    [It  is  a  corruption 


of  the  Ar.  jcuod^il  (see  JUZAIL).]  It  is 
in  use  with  Europeans  in  China  also. 

1818. — **  There  is  but  one  gun  in  the  fort, 
but  there  it  much  and  good  sniping  from 
matchlocks  and  gingals,  and  four  Europeans 
have  been  wounded." — ElphinsUmtf  IaJL  ii. 
31. 

1829. — **The  moment  the  picket  heard 
them,  they  fired  their  long  gix^allt,  which 
kill  a  mile  off." — 8kipp*a  Mem.  in.  40. 

[1900.— ''Oinf^als,  or  Jingals,  are  long 
tapering  guns,  six  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  and  mrea 
by  a  third.  They  have  a  stand,  or  triood, 
reminding  one  of  a  telescope.  .  .  ." — Ball, 
Things  Chinese,  38.] 

GmaELI,    GINGELLT,    &c.    s. 

The  common  trade  name  for  the  seed 
and  oil  of  Sesamum  tTidicum^  v.  orierUcUe. 
There  is  a  H.  [not  in  PlaUi  Dirt.]  and 
Mahr.  form  jtn/aii,  but  most  probably 
this  also  is  a  trade  name  introauced  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  word  appears  to 
be  Arabic  al-julfvMn^  which  was  pro- 
nounced in  Spain  al-jonjolin  {Dozy  and 
Engeknanny  146-7),  whence  Spanish 
aljonjoliy  Italian  giuggiolino,  zerzelino^ 
&c.,  Port,  girgelimy  zirzelvm^  &c.,  Fr. 
jugeoliney  &c.,  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
ajonjoU.  The  proper  H.  name  is  til. 
It  is  the  <rfyraiio¥  of  Dioscorides  (ii.  1211 
and  of  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  i.  11). 
[See  Watt,  Econ.  Did.  VI.  ii.  510  teqq.] 

1510. — **  Much  grain  grows  here  (at  2jeila) 
...  oil  in  great  quantity,  made  not  from 
olives,  but  from  nnalino.  —  KoilA^ma,  86. 

1552. — *' There  is  a  great  amount  of  ger- 
gelim." — Castanheda,  *Ii. 

[1554.—**.  .  .  oil  of  Jergelim  and  quoquo 
(COOO)."— Bofe/Ao,  Tomboj  54.] 

1599.—**.  .  .  Oyle  of  Zeieline,  which  they 
make  of  a  Seed,  and  it  is  very  good  to  eate, 
or  to  fry  fish  withal."— C.  Fredericke,  ii.  358. 

1606. — **Thev  performed  certain  anoint- 
ings of  the  whole  body,  when  they  baptized, 
with  oil  of  coco-nut,  or  of  gergelim."— 
Oouvea,  f.  39. 

c.  1610. — **I'achetay  de  ce  poisson  frit  en 
Thuile  de  geroelin  (petite  semence  comme 
nauete  dont  ils  font  huile)  qui  est  de  tres- 
mauvais  goust." — Moctptetj  232. 

[1638.— Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  **  in  a 
letter  of  Amra  Rodriguez  to  the  King,  of 
Nov.  30  (India  Office  MSS.  Book  of  the 
Monssons,  vol.  iv.),  he  says:  'From  Miasuli* 
patam  to  the  furthest  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  runs  the  coast  which  we  call  that 
of  G(ergilim.'  They  got  Oingeli  thence,  I 
suppose."] 

c.  1661. — **  La  gente  pih  bassa  adopra  un* 
altro  olio  di  certo  seme  detto  TelM]iii»  cbe 
^  una  spezie  del  di  setamo,  ed  %  aJquanto 
amarognolo." — Viag.  del  P,  Gio,  Gnuber^ 
in  Th^fenot,  Vaya^a  Diverts 


uBnUna 
t  fAM. 


jDJoliu  is  there  eiprened,  Knd  eiportsd 
thenoe."— r.  Sadm,  Vemtrlgke  Sckipbrttii, 
81. 

1726,— "  From  Oriu  are  imported  hither 
^*uleut),  with  muoh  proHt,  Piiddj,  *!■□  .  . . 
aiBg«U-Med  Oil.   .   .   ."— Falnlv*,  Clior. 

„  '*Ad  STil  (Mople,  ftald,  &  drum,  ft 
wild  horee,  on  ill  conditioDed  woman,  migsr- 
fluie,  Q«lB«lim,  B  Betlale  (or  oultiTator) 
without  f  orwight — oil  thoM  must  bg  wrought 

■orelj  to  makf  *>• • '  "     «-•■-- 

ApophthaffTOfl 

((f^f™)  aft). 

1727.— "The  USD  __. 

with  red  EMih,  or  Tennilion,  and 
tinuaUy  aqniitiDa  (tngariy  Or]  *t  one 
tuKither."-^.  SmOio*.  i.  128;  [ed.  1744, 
L180]. 

1807.— "The  oil  chiefly  u«ed  here,  both 
for  food  and  nnouent,  ia  Uut  of  Saatitam, 
hj  the  English  oaUed  Olnnli,  or  nrset  oil/ 
—F.  BuchAnaH,  Mytortjte.  i.  B. 

1B74.— "We  know  not  the  origin  of  the 
word  Qlngall,  whioh  Roibuigh  remarks 
wu  (u  it  it  now]  in  comtuon  um  Among 
Ennpeuu."— ifaiiiifry  i:  FHiciigrr,  126. 

1876.— "OiU,  JlnJiU  or  Til.  .  .  ."—TiMt 
ti  (^ittouu  Dtitiet,  iiHpoud  OH  Importt  into 
S.  India,  up  to  1875. 

lB76.—"'ni8reii  good  roMon  for belisTinn 
that  a  conaidenLble  portion  of  Uio  olire  oil 
of  commerce  is  but  the  Jii^lli,  or  the  ground- 
Dot,  oil  of  ladit^  for  beaidea  laive  eiporta, 
of   both  ails   to  Europe,   MTsral  thoumnd 


1  GimER. 

A  that  province  (HalB;^lani)  green 
riooer  U  c&Ued  tntAi  &nd  inchi-ver,  from 
■fiMi,  'root,'  Inehx  was  probably  in 
u)  earlier  form  of  the  lan^iage  itfif/ii 
IT  duUdn,  a&  we  find  it  in  CanareHe 
(till  fSnti,  which  is  perhafb  the  triiu 
Drigin  of  the  H.  tonth  for  'dry  ginger,' 
more  usually  connected  with  Skt. 
tMithi,  ntniA,  '  to  dry  'I 

It  wouli  appear  that  the  Aralw, 
misled  bv  the  form  of  the  name, 
ittributed  zHnjabU  or  xinjaMl,  or 
ringer,  to  the  coast  of  Zinj  or  Zanzi- 
bar ;  for  it  would  seem  to  l)e  ginger 
which  some  Arabic  Miiters  speak  of 
the  plant  of  Zinj.'     Thus  a  poet 


uuoted  by  Kaiwini  enumerates  anic 
tne  products  of  India  the  eliairal-Zdiitj 
■  Arbor  ZingiUma,  along  witn  shisham- 


iu  emaller  quantities,  are  eiport 
From  tba  south  of   India  to  Fn 
bheir  oil  in  eiprened,  and  finds  ...     _,  ._ 
a  olive  tnV—Stppl.  Rrport 


wood,  pepper,  steel,  &c.  (see  GiMe- 
meitttr,  818).  And  Abulfeda  says  ako : 
"At  Melinda  ia  found  the  plant  of 
Zinj"  (Geog.  by  iteijwuii,  i.  E57).  In 
Marino  Sanudo's  map  of  the  world 
also  (c.  1320)  we  find  a  rubric  connect- 
ing Zingiber  with  Zinj.  We  do  nut 
indeed  find  ginger  spoken  of  as  a  pni* 
duct  of  eastern  continental  Africa, 
though  Barboea  says  a  large  quantity 
was  prod  need  in  Madagascar,  and 
Vartheina  says  the  like  of  tlie  Ciiniiii" 
Islands. 

*.n.    85.-"Oingar_(Z.7>r^(p,0   is    a 
otitic  Aral 


many  ways,  as  wa  do  nii 
{iHiyvot),  boiling  it  and  mixing  it  witl 
drinks  and  itewe.  The  roots  are  small,  lik 
thoso  of  rypn-i'M,  whitish,    and   peppery  t 


OmGEK,  B.  The  root  of  Zingiba 
offieitutle,  Koxb.  We  get  this  wore 
from  the  Arabic  ainjabi^  Sp.  agaigibn 
(al-zdnjabil),  Port,  gingtbn,  latir 
ting^er,  I  tat.  zmzero,  gengiovo,  anc 
many  other  old  forms. 

The  Skt.  name  is  sriiij/owra,  pro 
fessedly  connected  with  $ringa,  '  i 
bom,'  from  the  antler-like  fofin  of  thi 
root.  But  this  is  probably  an  intro 
duced  word  sliaped  by  this  imaginan 
etymolosy.  Though  ginger  is  culti 
vated  all  over  India,  from  the  Hima 
laya  to  the  extreme  south,*  the  l>est  i 
grown  in  Malaliar,  and  in  the  languagi 

*  "Rhsede  lays:  'RUim  in  lylrli  at  dnuiTtl 
T«paltur'(£lini.  JUa/.  il.  10).  But  I  smnotawar 
of^any  bolaulit  having  finnd  It  wild.  I  nispcc 
tbst  no  ens  has  lookad^tM  It."— jDr  J.  D.  BoHtr. 


.  id  pleasant.  .  .  .  Many  have 
taken  Qinger  (which  some  call  Zimbipori 
and  others  mngiberl)  for  the  root  of  tbat 
' >— ■  " '  go^  although  in  last  it 


-FUi>s,    by  Fh.   JlMtHd. 


deniers.   . 
xii.  7. 

0.  620-30— "And  therein  shal!  they  Iw 
girea  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  mined  with 
the  water  of  Zn^eUl.  .  .  r^Thr  Komi; 
ch.  luTi.  {by  Sal^. 

c.  MO. — "  Andalusia  posseBnesconsiderBlila 
silTor  and  (juicksilTBr  mines.  .  .  .  They  ei- 
port from  it  also  saifron,  and  roots  of  ginger 
(!  'arQk  o/naJaMl)."— JTirj'iHiV,  i.  36/. 

12S8. — "  Good  ginga  r  (genglbr*)  also  grow* 
(at  Coilum— H»  QDILOir),  arid  il   ' 


OINOERLY.  »7ft  GINGHAM. 


c  1848.— "CHcBgioTO  «  »  di  piu  nMmierc,  GINGHAM,   s.      A  kiud  of  Btutf, 

cioe  heUtdi  (aee  OOUNTBY),  e  eo^om&tno.  a  defined  in  the  Drapm't  Dieiumairy  as 

mMAMiOyadettinomiportanoDerleoontnae,  made  from  cotton  yarn  dyed  before 

onde  aono  nati  ispepalmente  a  ciUom^  e  il  y^^  ^^^          rj^^   j^^i^   ginghams 

miMunOt  che  pnmieFamente  il  beiledi  Dane  ^^                ,i         ^4.*^       ^T^  . ,_, 

in  molte  oontrl^de  deU'  India,  ^  U  oolomlnno  ^?i*  apparently  sometmies  of  cotton 

natoe  nel  laola  del  Colombo  d'  India,  ed  niixt  With  some  other  matenaL     The 

ha  la  scona  sua  plana,  e  delicata,  e  oenerog-  origin  of  this  word  is  obscure,  and  has 

nola ;  e  11  miochino  yiene  dalle  oontrade  del  been  the  subject  of  many  suggestions. 

5*®^'  •  •,?,'^??V*®H,^'**i'*W°?!°Z°  Though  it  has  long  pawed  mto  the 

dura  buono  10 anni/ so.— Peoo^ottt,  in  De/to  ■p«„illi,   !«««,«««    ^  iTT^^+T.^  -»i»^i^ 

Decima,  iu.  861.                   ^^  Enghsh  langiiage,  it  is  on  the  whole 

c.l420.--Hiainrerionibu-(Malabar)gin.  "^^^  probable   that,  hke  duntS  and 

giber  oritur,  Quod  MUdi  (»ee  OTUimtY),  CjOlCO,  the  term  was  one  originating  in 

i/ebeli  et  neli^  vulgo  appellatur.     Radices  the  Indian  trade. 

8unt  arborum  duorum  oubitorum  altitudine,  We  find  it  hardly  possible  to  accept 

foliia   ma^   imrtar  enulae  (elecampane),  the  derivation,  given  by  Littr^   from 

durooortace.  veluti arundinum  radices,  o^  « Guingamp,  ville  de  Bretagne,  oil  iLy 

f ructum  teffunt ;  ex  eis  extrahitur  finnffiber,  ^  •••"•»  *"^,     "  ^     *^          ^»^mv      '^ 

quod    imSrtum   dneri,  ad   solemqui   ex-  \  ^^s  fabnques    de    tissus."     'Rus  is 

poeitum,  triduo  exsiccatur."— i^.   CatUi,  in  also    alleged,    indeed,   in  the  Eneycl, 

Poggio,  Britannica^    8th     ed.,     which     states, 

1580.— In  a  list  of  drugs  sold  at  Ormuz  under    the  name  of  Giiingamp,  that 

we  find  Zenieri  da  bull  (pretumably  from  there  are  in  that  town  manufactures  of 

Daiml.)  gtTighamSy  to  which  the  town  gives  its 

;;        M^m  T"*-     [So  also  in  9th  ed.]    We  may 

beledi  observe  that  the  productions  of  Quiii- 

Zeiuero  condito  in  giaga  (preserved  gamp,  and  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord  ffener- 

in  Ja«m^  ly-Otuparo  ally,  are  of  U'nen,  a  manufacture  aating 

Balbi,  f.  64.  from  the  15th  century.     If  it  could  Ih5 

^*^.M««««*  «*          A       .              .1  shown  that  giiwham  was  either  origiii- 

GINGEBL7,  s.  A  com  mentioned  ^Hy  applied  to  linen  fabrics,  or  that 
M  i»ssing  in  Arabian  ports  by  Mt/ftiini  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  l^fo^  the  Indian 
(1.  87,  91).  Its  country  and  propr  trade  l^egan,  we  should  be  more  will- 
name  are  doubtful.  [The  following  j^  ^  ^Saiit  the  French  etymology  as 
Quotations   show   that    Gmgerlee    or  p^^ible. 

Oergelin  wm  a  name  for  part  of  the  rj^^  ' Penny  Cyclopatdia   suggests  a 

E.  coast  of  India,  and  Mr.  Whiteway  derivation  from  guingoU, '  awryT  « Tlie 

(see  OINOELI)  conjectures  that  it  was  variegated,  striped,  and  crossed  patterns 

so  called  because  the  oil  was  produced  u^ay  have  suggested  the  name.'*^ 

there.!    But  this  throws  no  light  on  *civilis,'  a  correspondent   of    Notes 

the  gold  com  of  Milbum.  ^^^   Q^^^^i^   (5    ^^^  ij.  gge,  iii.  30) 

1680^1.-"  The  form  of  the  pass  given  to  assigns  the  word  to  an  Indian  term, 

ships  and  vessels,  and  RegisteTof  Passes  gtngham,  a  stulf  which  he  alleges  to  Ikj 

riven   (18   in  all),    bound  to  Jafnapatam,  in  universal  use  by  Hmdu  women,  and 

Manilla,    Mocha,    Oingerlee,    Tenasserim,  a  name  which    he  constantly   found, 

kc,"— Fort  St,  Geo.  Cont.  Note*  and  ExU.y  when     in     judicial     employment     iu 

App.  Na  m.  p.  47.  Upper  India,  to  be  used  m  inventories 

1701.— The  CarU  Marine  tUpiiis  SunUfe  of  stolen  property  and  the  like.     He 

hmulau  D^oit  d€  ^d/oca,  par  le  R,  Pfere  mentions  also  that'in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 

P.  P.  Tachard,  shows  the  coast  tract  between  ^^       ,     ^.i^    ,„,  „j     ;„    ^^^dr^^    *r^    nr» 

r^papotom  and /a^^moi.  as  Oergelin.  ^.Oypiy  the   word    ^    assigned    to    an 

^  Egyptian  ongm.     The  alleged   Hind. 

u  V^'  tJ*  ^™!  ^3^"  ^^  ^^^  *^*  word  is  unknown  to  us  and  to  the  die- 
between  the  points  of  Devi  and  Gaudewan,  HnnariPfl  •  if  nsftd  n^  *  f^ivilis '  believes, 
the  name  of  the  Coast  of  Oergelin.  The  fio^aries  ,  n  usea  as  f^miis  oeiie^  es, 
Portuguese  ^ve  the  name  of  ^nrelim  to  it  was  almost  certainly  borrowed  from 
the  plant  which  the  Indians  call  i^/if,  from  the  English  term. 

which  they  extracta  kind  of  oil. "—D'^nrtV/?,  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  word 

^^*  came  from  the  Arcnipelago.     Jansz's 

...I^^JAv??"^!^  ^^^V^  -f<^  Si'Oeo.  Istser.  Javanese  Did,  gives  ^^ginggang,  a  sort 

m.  170) identifiMtiie  6;^iH^«;^r  Fw  j  ^  i^   ^^^  Chequered  East   Indian 

Vizagapatam.    See  ahK>i.  lOf;  u.  99.}  Zt;ntmtl^  the  last  word  being  applied 

to  cotton  as  well  as  linen  stuffs,  equiva- 

♦  Gebai,  At.  "'of  the  hills."    NM  is  also  resd  ip„*   f^  Vr{>uoh   ImU      The  verb  aina- 

«el».  probibiy  for dJWy  (see  DBLY.  MOUNT>  ^^^  to  rrencn  toue.     ine  vero  ging- 

The  Ely  ginger  is  mentioned  by  Bubosadt.  «0)l  gtmg  m  Javanese  18  given  %&  VOSXasisos^ 
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*  to  separate,  to  go  away,'  but  this  seems  immediately  found  on  the  beach  two  sacks 

to  throw  no  Ikrht  on  the  matter ;  nor  ^  nwuldy  biscuit,  and  a  box  with  some 

can  we  conn^t  the  name  with  that  ^^"f^.^X^ '"^ '^  -Z>e  Omto,  Dec. 

of  a  place  on  the  northern  coast  of  ,\„^'    *          .*       ,   . 

Sumatra,  a  little  E.  of  Acheen,  which  ,u^^^fi'"v^P**w^^i!^.'''  "'^i^'T  ^ 

.  ^   -1       '                  ...         rt-     'L         i  the   ffinffnams,  both    white   and  browne, 

we  have  seen  written    G%ngUm  (see  which  ISw^t  will  prove  a  good  com- 

Bennetts  yyandenngs,  u.  6,  6  ;  also  EU  modity  in  the  Kinge  of  Shashmahis  cuntry, 

morey  Directory  to  India  and  China  Seas,  who  is  a  Kinge  of  certaine  of   the  most 

1802,  pp.  63-64).     This  place  appears  westermost  ilandes  of  Japon  .  .  .  and  hath 

prominently  as  Gingum  m  a  chart  by  <»nquei^  the  ilandes  called  TTieWe^^ 

\V.  Herbert,  1762.^inaUy,  Bluteau  ^^etter  appd,  to  Cocks  s  JMary,  u.  272, 

Elves     the     following  :—"  Ckdngam.  ^  ^5*?' ~  11'^®  ^''f'^^  T"^  ^""^w® 

^    ,*«    cr^^^    ^«**o^*    ♦!,«    v^wSi^^,  stufifs)  are  these:  OamiguinB,  Baftas,  CA«/<u 

o    in  some   parts  of   the   kingdom  ^^  mCEOOmSTAssafiuinis  {a^nis t 

(Portugal)  they  call  the  excrement  of  sky-blues),  McdcifoeM^Beronu  (see  BEIRA- 

the  Silkworm,  Bombicis  excrementum,  H&E),    Tricanduu,  Chioet  (see  CHINTZ), 

Ghlillg&O.      A  certain  stuff  which  is  Lanaans   (see   LUN000TY7),    ToffodUllcn, 

made  in  the  territories  of  the  Mogul.  </wJ^  /iSxg'ilx^tV?-  ^V""  rJiSSSii.  ^ 

Beirames,    guingoens,    Caneauis,^&c,  ^j^JlM^A).  Dotu^s (seemOTYy - 

iGodinkOj     Viagam    da    India,    44)."  ^^ 

Wilson    gives   kindan   as    the   TamU  „"f •~l°''^°*'''°*^*!;^'f*V      , 

equivalent   of   9fjharn,.-nd  perhaps  "  &^a,^S^S)^'?1^^», 

intends  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  original  qi^^^  14^                 ^                              "^ 

of  this  word/  The  Tamil  Diet,  cives  .  " 

^^ kindan,  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  ,,^      ,,,  ^.               ...      ,  „       .^o 

striped  or  chequered."    [The   Madrid  "  Bore  (?)  Gingganes  dnedmad.  -v.  128. 

Gloss,  gives  Can.   ainta,  Tel.  gintena,  ^1770.— "Une  centaine  de  balles  de  mou- 

Tarn,  hindun,  with   the    meaning   of  J^*"'  ^^  P^f^  ®*M^«^''*T*^  •  ''''  ^iH 

icj     1-1    J.L       J  a.     J.        »    riTL     XT  «f  T\  beau  roufire,  que  les  Malabares  fabnquent  a 

«  double-thread  texture."    The  N,KD,  Oaflfanapltk^  oh  ils  sont  ^tablis  depuis  trfes 

following    Scott,    Malayan   Words   \n  longtemps. "—i?ayna/,  Hist,  PhUos,,  ii.  15, 

English,  142  seq,,  accepts  the  Ja%^nese  quoted  by  LiUrS, 

derivation   as    given  above:    "Malay  1781.— "The  trade  of   Fort  St.  David's 

ginggang  ...  a   8tri|)ed  or   checkered  consists  in  longcloths  of  different  colours, 

cotton  fabric  known  to  Europeans  in  sallamporees,  morees,  dimities,  Oinghams, 

the  East  as  WW    As  aradjec-  ^f.  '^^^^itT^'^ntLhl.i^^l. 

tive,  the  word  means,  both  m  Malay  taken  word  for  word  from  Hamilton,  New 

and   Javanese,  where   it   seems   to  be  Account  (i.  865),  who  wrote  40  years  before.] 

original,    *  striped.'     The    full    expres-  ^^     '^Sadras  est  renomm^  par  ses  guin- 

sion  is  kdin  ginggang,  'striped  cloth'  gana,  ses  toiles  peintes;  et  PaliacaU  par 

{Grashuis).       The    Tamil    *  Artrwton.    a  ses  mouchoirs."— &mn«no^,  i.  41. 

kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  stripea  or  1798.— "Even  the  gingham  waistcoats, 

chequered*   (quoted   in    Yule\   cannot  ^hich  striped  or  plain  have  so  long  stood 

belhe  source  of  the  European  forms,  wal^'tfthS  rt^^r^kSSS™^(T^  )^- 

nor,   I  think,  of  the  Malayan  forms,  jy^^  ^oyd,  In^n  Ol»enJ^7, 

It  must  be  an  independent  word  or  a  i796.-"Chiiiigani  are  cotton  stuffs  of 

perversion  of  the  Malavan  term."     On  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  which 

the  other  hand,  Prof.  Skeat  rejects  the  the  cotton  is  interwoven  with  thread  made 

Eastern  derivation  on  the  ground  that  from  certain  barks  of  trees."— /ra  PaoUno, 

"  no  one  explains  the  spelling.    The  ^*W»o.  P-  35. 
r^ht     explanation     is    simply     that 
gingham  is  an    old    E 
of  Guingfviwp.    See  the 

'towne  of    Gyngham*  in  the  Potion  .  y  ',,.*,-"  '              h*   *"  r  v^ 

Letters,  ed.  Gairdner,  iii.  367."  (8th  ser.  ^^l?'^^?  J^^;^^'^!!^  '^  oe^^'x^w 

Notes  and  Queries,  iv.  386.)]  t^^]  ^  N  ?. j)f  Cuddalore,  36  m.  N.  W. 

'^  from  Pondicherry,  and  at  one  time  tlie 

c.  1667.— (Uesare  Federici  says  there  were  seat  of   a   Mahratta    principality.     It 

at  Tana  many  weavers  who  made  "^ortn^ni  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars 

e  gingani  di  lana  e  di  bombaso  —ginghams  ^^  fy^    z-    ^  thrPP-nnarLrq  nf  tbp  Ifttb 

of  wool  and  cotton. -/2amu«o,  iii.  mv,  ^^  ^^®  ^™^  tnree-ouaiters  ot  tne  l«th 

1602.-"  With   these   toils   they   got   to  f  ^^''i;y'Jt^,^  ,';^,  ^^^rl^^  i^^^  ^^"""^ 

Arakan,  and  took  possession  of  two  islets  ™m  1750  to  1761.     The  place  IS  now 

which  stood  at  the  entrance,  where  they  entirely  deserted* 
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c.  1616. — '*  And  then  they  were  to  publish 
a  proclamation  in  N^apatam,  that  no  one 
waH  to  trade  at  Tevenapatam,  at  Porto 
Novo,  or  at  any  other  i)ort  of  the  Naik  of 
Qinja,  or  of  the  King  of  Massulapatam,  be- 
•oauae  these  were  declared  enemies  of  the 
Jtate,  and  all  possible  war  should  be  made 
on  them  for  having  received  among  them 
the  Hollanders.  .  .  ." — BocarrOf  p.  619. 

1675. — *' Approve  the  treaty  with  the 
Cawn  [see  KHAN]  of  Chwugit"— Letter  fnm 
Court  to  Fort  St,  Geo,  In  NoU*  and  JSxU,, 
No.  i.  5. 

1680. — "Advice  received  .  .  .  that  San- 
togee,  a  younger  brother  of  Sevagee's,  had 
seused  upon  Rougnaut  Pundit,  the  Soobidar 
of  Cheiu^  Country,  and  put  him  in  irons.'* 
— Ibid.  rio.  iii.  44. 

1752. — '*lt  consists  of  two  towns,  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Gingee.  .  .  .  They 
are  both  surrounded  by  one  wall,  3  miles  in 
circumference,  which  incloses  the  two  towns, 
and  five  moimtains  of  ragged  rock,  on  the 
summits  of  which  are  built  5  strong  forts. . . . 
The  place  is  inaccessible,  except  from  the 
«ast  and  south-east.  .  .  .  The  place  was 
well  supplied  with  all  manner  of  stores,  and 
garrisoned  by  150  Europeans,  and  sepoys 
and  black  people  in  great  numbers.  .  .  ." — 
Cambridge^  Account  ^ the  War,  &c.,  32-33. 

GINSENG,  8.  A  medical  root 
"which  has  an  extraordinary  reputation 
in  China  as  a  restorative,  and  sells 
there  at  prices  ranpnng  from  6  to  400 
<lollars  an  ounce.  The  plant  is  Aralia 
Ginseng,  Benlli.  (N.O.  Aralmaae),  The 
43econd  word  represents  the  Chinese 
name  Jin-Shin,  In  the  literary  style 
the  drug  is  called  simply  Shhi.  And 
possibly  Jhi,  or  *Man,  has  been  pre- 
fixed on  account  of  the  forked  radish, 
man-like  aspect  of  the  root.  European 
practitioners  do  not  recomiise  its 
■alleged  virtues.  That  w^hich  is  most 
valued  comes  from  Corea,  but  it  grows 
•also  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  A 
kind  much  less  esteemed,  the  root  of 
Panax  quinquefoliwrny  L.,  is  imported 
into  China  from  America.  A  very 
closely-allied  plant  occurs  in  the 
Himalaya,  A,  Psevdo-Ginseng,  Benth. 
-Crinseng  is  first  mentioned  by  Alv. 
^emedo  (Madrid,  1642).  [See  Ball, 
Thinas  Chinese,  268  eeq.,  where  Dr.  P. 
.Smith  seems  to  believe  that  it  has  some 
.medicinal  value.] 

GIBAFFE,  s.  English,  not  Anglo- 
Indian.  Fr.  girafe,  It.  giraffa,  Sp.  and 
Port,  girafa,  old  Sp.  azorafoj  and  these 
ilrom  Ar.  aUzardfa,  a  cameleopard.  The 
iPers.  iurndpa,  zurndpa,  seems  to  be  a 
iorm  curiously  divergent  of  the  same 


word,  perhaps  nearer  the  originaL 
The  older  Italians  sometimes  make 
giraffa  into  seraph.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  latter  word,  in  its  biblical  use, 
may  be  radically  connected  with  giraffe. 
The  oldest  mention  of  the  animal  is 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  where  the  word  zdmdr,  rendered  in 
tne  English  Bible  *  chamois,'  is  trans- 
lated iro/iiyXordpdaXit ;  and  SO  also  in 
the  Vulgate  camelopardalus,  [proltably 
the  '  wild  coat '  of^  the  Targums,  not 
the  giraffe  {Encycl,  Bill,  i,  722)].  We 
quote  some  other  ancient  notices  of  the 
animal,  l)efore  the  introduction  of  the 
word  before  us : 

c.  B.C.  20. — "The  animals  called  eamelo' 
pards  (ira/ii7X<nrapddXc<t)  present  a  mixture 
of  both  the  animals  comprehended  in  this 
appellation.  In  size  they  are  smaller  than 
camels,  and  shorter  in  the  neck  ;  but  in  the 
distinctive  form  of  the  head  and  eyes.  In 
the  curvature  of  the  back  affain  they  have 
some  resemblance  to  a  camel,  but  in  colour 
and  hair,  and  in  the  length  of  tail,  they  are 
like  panthers." — J>iodorvSy  ii.  51. 

c.  A.D.  20. — **  Camelfeopardx  {KafirjKoTaO' 
ddXetf)  are  bred  in  these  parts,  but  they  ao 
not  in  any  respect  resemble  leopards,  for 
their  variegated  skin  is  more  like  the 
streaked  and  spotted  skin  of  fallow  deer. 
The  hinder  quarters  are  so  very  much  lower 
than  the  fore  quarters,  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
animal  sat  u^n  its  rump.  ...  It  is  not, 
however,  a  wild  animal,  out  rather  like  a 
domesticated  beast ;  for  it  shows  no  sign  of 
a  savage  disposition." — Straito^  Bk.  XVI.  iv. 
§  18,  E.T.  by  Hamilton  and  Falconer. 

c.  A.D.  210. — Athenaeus,  in  the  description 
which  he  quotes  of  the  wonderful  procession 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria,  be- 
sides many  other  strange  creatures,  details 
130  Ethiopic  sheep,  20  of  Eubcea,  12  white 
koloi,  26  Indian  oxen,  8  Aethiopic,  a  huge 
white  bear,  14  pardales  and  16  panthers,  4 
lynxes,  3  arkilot,  one  camilopardaf is^  1  Ethi* 
opic  Rhinoceros. — Bk.  V.  cap.  xxxii. 

c.  A.D.  520.— 
"'Ei'j'cW    fjLOi    K&Keivay    iroKiOpoi    Mouao 

fUKTh  ^ijffiv  OripCjVy  dix^f*'  KeKepafffUva, 

0OXa, 
rdpdaXtK     alo\6p(aToy     6fiov     ^vv^v     re 

KdfjLi^Xoy, 

Aeifr^  ol  rapa^f  ffriicrbv  SifjLas,  o2)ara  /Said, 
y/zikbp  IhrepOe   Kdpti,  doXixol  Tddes   eifpia 

rapady 
Kii)\iay  B'oifK  (aa  lUrpa,  irhhet  r'oif  wdfiiray 

ifieioif 
dXX'  o2  Tp6ff0ev  ioffiv  dpelopetf  vardrioi  ik 
roXX6y  dXtfire/MH. " — k,  r.  X. 

Oppiani  Cynegetica,  iii.  461  seqq. 

c.  880. — "These  also  presented  g^ifts, 
among  which  besides  other  things  a  Qocta&SL 
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speoies  of  animal,  of   nature  both   extra-  it  has  no  feathers  on  its  body ' !)  anzi  ba 

ordinary  and  wonderful.      In  size  it   was  lana  branchissima  .  .  .  ella  b  Teramente  a 

equal  to  a  camel,  but  the  surface  of  its  skin  vedere  unaoosa  molto  oontraffatta." — Simoae 

marked  with  flower-like  spots.    Its  hinder  SigoU,  V,  al  Monte  Sinaif  182. 

parte  and  the   flanks  were  low,  and   UTce  i404._c.^^^  the  ambassadors  arrived 

^^dl^^'t't.^n!^'^^^?riV'trl^  ««*  the  dty  of  Khoi,  they  found  in  it  an 

»^*A  uMMtmu.  MAO  w«u««  uiuw».     Auv  "^**\  """  jj^d  seut  to  Timour  Bev.  .  .  .  He  had  also 

slender,  and  m  recrard  to  the  bulk  of  the  ^t^T.     ^  ***"*'r^  ^J'  *        r^"  *~  „    , 

_x    ^  xC^  1-  J  *«ji«.«  -v  iw  %,%MMm.  •*,»  ««w  with  him  6  rare  birds  and  a  beast  called 

rest  of  the  body  was  like  a  swan's  throat  m  ««l!|„fc         ^/♦klt/ *-r3w.  .TTI^^^a 

ite  elongation.    The  head  was  in  form  Hke  1?™^ '  ;  '  J*^?*'  '^J^ows  »  very  good 

that  ofTcamel,  but  in  size  more  than  twice  de^Ption).-dflvijo,    by    Markham,    pp. 
that  of  a  Libyan  ostrich.  ...  Ite  legs  were 

not  moved  alternately,  but  by  pairs,  those  c.   1430. — "Item,    I  have   also   been    in 

on  the  right  side  being  movea    together,  Lesser  India,  which  is  a  fine  Kingdom.    The 

and  those  on  the  left  together,  first  one  capitel  is  called  Dily.    In  this  country  are 

side  and  then  the  other.  .  .  .  When  this  many  elephante,  and  animals  called  Biiziia8& 

creature  appeared  the  whole  multitude  was  (for  tunu^fa.)^  which  is  like  a  stag,  but  is  a 

struck    with   astonishment,    and    ite    form  tall  animal  and  has  a  lon^  neck,  4  fathom* 

suggesting  a  name,  it  ^ot  from  the  populace,  in  length  or  longer." — Schxltbergery  Hak.  See. 

from  the  most  prominent   features  of   ite  47. 

body,     the   improvised    name    of    camelo-  1471.— "After  this  was  brought  foorth© 

pardaiis."—Heltodoru8t  Aethiopica,  x.  27.  a  gixietffa,  which  they  call  QirnaAi,  a  beaste 

c.  940.—"  The  most  common  animal  in  «•  long  legged  as  a  great  horse,  or  rather 

those  countries  is  the  oirafe  (Zar&ftt)  .  .  .  ^^^  5  ^^*  ^«  hinder  legges  are  halfe  a 

some   consider  ite  origin  to   be  a  variety  '«>*®  shorter  than  the  former,"  Ac.     (The 

of  the  camel;  others  say  it  is  owing  to  a  Italian  in  JRamusio,  ii.    f.    102,   has  *Wna 

union  of  the  camel  with  the  panther :  others  Zlrapha,  la  quale  essi  chiamano  Zimapha 

in  short  that  it  is  a  particular  and  distinct  ^^^^  OiraiRu  *)—Jaaafa  Barbaro,   in    Venf- 

species,  like  the  horse,  the  ass,  or  the  ox,  <««»*  »»  Pertia,  Hak.  Soc.  64. 

and  not  the  result  of  anjr  cross-breed.  .  .  .  1554.— "  II  ne   fut  one  que    les    grandn 

In  Persian  the  giraffe  is  called   UsfUurgOo  seigneurs    quelques    barbares    qu'ilz   aient 

(* camel-cow').     It   used    to   be   sent  as  a  est^,  n'aimassent  qu'on  leurs  presentast  les 

present  from  Nubia  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  bestes  d'estranges  pais.      Aussi    en  auons 

as  in  later  days  it  was  sent  to  the  Arab  veu  plusieurs  au  chasteau  du  Cairo  .  .   . 

princes,  to  the  first  khalifs  of  the  house  of  ontre    lesquelles  est    celle  qu'ilz  nomment 

Abbas,  and  to  the  Walis  of  Misr.  .  .  .  The  vulgairement  Znrnapa."— P.  Beloiiy  f.  118. 

origin    of    the    giraffe    has    given    rise    to  It  is  remarkable  to  find  Belon  adopting  thi* 

numerous  discussions.     It  has  been  noticed  Persian  form  in  Egypt, 
that  the  panther  of  Nubia  atteins  a  great 

size,  whilst  the  camel  of  that  country  is  of  r^-m^A             rr«i_-     •                 j    r 

low  stetiire,   with  short  legs,"  &c.,   &c.—  OIBJA,    8.     1  his  is  a  word   for   a 

Ma^'adi,  iii.  3-6.  Christian   church,  commonlv  used  on 

a  1253.— "Entre  les  autres  joiaus  que  il  ^^®  Bengal  side  of  India,  from  Port, 

(le  Vieil  de  la  Montague)  envoia  au  Roy,  li  igreja^   itself  a   corruption   of   ecclesfia, 

envoia  un  oliphant  de  cristal  mout  bien  fait,  Khafi  Khan  (c.  1720)  speaking  of  the 

et  une  beste  que  I'on   appeUe  pnjfle,  de  Portuguese  at  Hoogly,  says  they  called 

cnstal  aussi.  '-J<nnvUl,,  eS.  de  Warily,  260.  their  places  of  woratip  kalUd  (Elliot, 

1271.— "In  the  month  of  Jumada  II.  a  vii.  211).     No  doubt  KalUd,  as  well  as 

female  praffe  in  the  Castle  of  the  HUl  (at  ^^-^   ^  a  form  of  eccUma,   but   tlie 

Cairo)  gave  birth  to  a  young  one,  which  was  *^  12  •  i              1 1            •            n          -^ 

nursedV  a  oow."-MhJtriJ[hy  Quatreviire),  superficial  resemblance  is  small,  so  it 

i.  pt.  2, 106.  may  be  suspected  that  the  Musulman 

1298.-"  Mais   bien    out    giraffes   assez  7^^^  ^^  speaking  from  book-know- 

oui  naissent  en  leur  pays."— iforro  Polo,  ledge  only. 

/'airfAtVr'*  ed.,  p.  701.  1886.-"  It    is    rented    that    a    certain 

1336. — "Vidi    in    Kadro    (Cairo)   animal  Maulvf,  celebrated    for   the    power  of  his 

geraffan  nomine,  in  anterion  parte  multum  curses,  was  called  upon  by  his  fellow  reli* 

elevatum,  longissimum  collum  habens,   ita  gionists  to  curse  a  certain  church  built  by 

ut   de  tecto   domus   communis   altitudinis  the  English  in  close  proximity  to  a  MajQia. 

comedere  possit.    Retro  ita  demissum  est  Anxious  to  stand  well  with  them,  and  at 

ut  dorsum  ejus  manu  hominis  tangi  possit.  the  same  time  not  to  offend  his  English 

Non    est    ferox    animal,    Md    ad    modum  rulers,  he  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  cursing 

jumenti    pacificum,   colore    albo    et   rubeo  the  building  thus : 

pellem  habens  ordinatissime  decoratam."—  'Oirj&glULrt  Girj&gharl  Oirj&l' 

Oul.de  Boldeiuele,2^.2i9,  (,>.)    *FaU    down,    house!     Fall    down, 

1384.—"  Ora  racconteremo  della  giraffa  bo'w©  J    Fall  down  ! '  or  simply 

cho  bestia  ella  h.    La  giraffa  ^  fatta  quasi  *  Church-house  !  Church-house  !  Church  !"* 

come  lo  struzEolo,  salvo  che  I'imbusto  suo  non  —  W,  J,  D'Oruytlter,  in   Panjab  Notes  and 

ha  penne  ('just  like  an  ostrich,  except  that  QHeries,  ii.  125. 
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GOA  STONE. 


The  word  is  also  in  use  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago : 

1886.— "The  Tillage  (of  Wai  in  the 
Moluccas)  i^  laid  out  in  rectangular  plots. 
.  .  .  One  of  its  chief  edifices  is  the  QTMUa* 
whose  grandeur  quite  overwhelmed  us ;  for 
it  is  far  more  elaborately  decorated  than 
many  a  rural  parish  church  at  homo." — 
H,  0.  Forhfty  A  NatMnilist's  WanderingSf 
p.  294. 

GOA,  n.p.  Properly  Govxtj  Oova, 
Mahr.  Goven,  [whicn  the  Madras  Gloss, 
connects  with  Skt.  go,  *  a  cow,'  in  the 
sense  of  the  *  cowherd  country  *].  The 
famous  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  m  India  since  its  capture 
by  Albuquerque  in  1610.  In  earlier 
history  and  mjography  the  place  ap- 
pears under  the  name  of  Sind&bur  or 
SandAbur  (Sundapfir?)  Oi-v.).  Got?(f 
or  Kuva  was  an  ancient  name  of  the 
southern  Konkan  (see  in  H.  H,  Wilson^A 
Jforksy  Vuhnu  Parana,  ii.  164,  note  20^ 
We  find  the  place  called  by  the  Turkisn 
admiral  Siai  'Ali  Oowai-Sandabnr, 
which  mav  mean  "  Sandfibur  of  Qova." 

1391.— In  a  cupper  grant  of  this  date 
(S.  1313)  we  have  mention  of  a  chief  city 
of  Kankan  (»oe  CONCAN)  called  Qowa  and 
Gowftpfira.  See  the  grant  as  published 
by  Major  Legrand  Jacob  in  J,  Bo,  Jsr.  R.  As. 
tSoe.  iv.  107.  The  translation  is  too  loose  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  (quota- 
tion ;  but  it  in  interesting  as  mentioning 
the  reconquest  of  Goa  from  the  TuruthJtas, 
i,f,  Turks  or  foreign  Mahommcdans.  We 
know  from  Ibn  Batuta  that  Mahommedan 
settlers  at  Hunawar  had  taken  the  place 
about  1344. 

1510  (but  referring  to  some  years  earlier). 
"  I  departed  from  the  city  of  Dabuli  afore- 
said, and  wont  to  another  island  which  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  mainland  and 
is  called  Goga.  ...  In  this  island  there  is 
a  fortress  near  the  sea,  walled  round  after 
our  manner,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  a 
oaptain  who  is  called  Siivaiu,  who  has  400 
mamclukes,  ho  himself  being  also  a  mame- 
luke.  "^  TarfA/'t/m,  115-116. 

c.  1520.— ''In  the  Island  of  TiMounj,  in 
which  is  situated  the  city  of  Goa,  there  are 
81  aldeas,  and  these  are  as  follows.  .  .  ." — 
In  Archil-.  Port.  Orient,^  fasc.  5. 

c.  1654. — *'At  these  words  (addressed  by 
the  Vizir  of  Guzerat  to  a  Portuguese  Envoy) 
my  wrath  broke  out,  and  I  said  :  '  Male- 
diction !  You  have  found  me  with  my  fleet 
gone  to  wreck,  but  please  Grod  in  his  mercv, 
before  long,  under  favour  of  the  P&dshah, 
you  shall  be  driven  not  only  from  Hormuz, 
but  from  Diu  and  Gowa  too  ! '  "Sidi  'AU 
Kapuddn,  in  J.  AaUU,  Ser.  I.  tom.  ix.  70. 

1602.— '*llie  island  of  Goa  is  so  old  a 
place  that  one  flnds  nothing  in  the  writings 
of  the  Canaras  (to  whom  it  always  belonged) 


about  the  be^nning  of  ita  population.  But 
we  find  that  it  was  always  to  frequented  by 
strangers  that  they  used  to  have  a  pro- 
verbial saying:  *lJet  us  go  and  take  our 
ease  among  the  cool  shaoes  of  Goe  hmnU,' 
which  in  the  old  language  of  the  country 
means  *the  oool  fertile  land.'*' — Covlo,  Iv. 
X.  cap.  4. 

1648.— '*  All  those  that  have  seen  Eurcpe 
and  Atia  agree  with  me  that  the  Port  of 
Goa,  the  l\>rt  of  CoRStantinoplfy  and  the 
Port  of  Toulon,  are  three  of  the  fairest 
Ports  of  all  our  vast  continent." — Tavemur, 
E.T.  ii.  74 ;  [ed.  Baif,  i.  186]. 

OOA  PLUM.  The  fruit  of  Parin- 
arium  excelsHm,  introduced  at  Goa  from 
Mozambique,  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Matomba,  **  The  fruit  is  almost  pure 
brown  sugar  in  a  paste"  {Birdwood^ 
MS,), 

QOA  POTATO.  Diosc4n-ea  aculeaUi 
{Birdxcood,  MS,), 

GOA  POWDEB.  This  medicine, 
which  in  India  is  procured  from  Goa 
only,  is  invaluable  in  the  virulent 
eczema  of  Bomlwiy,  and  other  skin 
diseases.  In  eczema  it  sometimes  acts 
like  magic,  but  smarts  like  the  cuttiTig 
of  a  knife.  It  is  obtained  from  Andira 
Araroba  (N.O.  Legumtnosae),  a  native 
(we  believe)  of  S.  America.  The  active 
principle  is  Chrysophanic  acid  {Commn, 
jroni  Sir  G.  Birdtoood), 

GOA  STONE.  .  A  factitious  article 
which  was  in  great  re]>ute  for  medical 
virtues  in  the  1 7th  century.  See  quo- 
tation below  fn)m  Mr.  King.  Sir  O. 
Bird  wood  tells  us  it  is  still  sold  in  the 
Bombay  Bazar. 

1673. — "The  Pttv/istinet  enjoy  the  biggest 
of  all  the  Monasteries  at  St.  Koch  ;  in  it  is 
a  Library,  an  Hospital,  and  an  Apothe- 
cary's Shop  well  furnished  with  Medicines, 
where  Oatper  AnUmiuy  a  Florentine,  a  Lay- 
Brother  of  the  Order,  the  Author  of  the 
Goa-Stones,  brings  them  in  50,000  Xrrf- 
phins,  by  that  invention  Annually  ;  he  is 
an  Old  Man,  and  almost  Blind.'  — Fnjn, 
149-150. 

1690.—"  The  double  excellence  of  this 
Stone  (snake-stone)  recommends  its  worth 
very  highly  .  .  .  and  much  excels  the  de- 
servedly famed  Gannar  An  torn,  or  Goa 
BUmB,'^'^Ovington,  262. 

1711.— "Goa  Stones  or  Pedra  de  Oaxprr 
Antonio,  are  made  by  the  Jesuits  here: 
They  are  from  jb  to  8  Ounces  each  ;  but  the 
Sise  makes  no  Difference  in  the  Price :  We 
bought  11  Ounces  for  20  Rupees,  They  are 
often  counterfeited,  but  'tis  an  easie  Matter 
for  one  who  has  seen  the  ri^ht  ^t^  \a  ^i>^ 


GOBANQ. 


3B0 


OODAVERY. 


coTer  it.  .  .  .  MatamXt  StoDM  &t  Fort  St,     India  in  "  Oambridg^s  Ace.  of  tha  War 
George  come  (ie  n«™t  to  them   ...    ,„  j^^,  "  nei,  confounds  the  Bources 

Mahanadi  (of  Oriasa)  &nd   carries  tlie 
lalter  on  to  comLine  with  the  western 


Vsrtues."— ioctyer,  2 

1788-71.-"  Their  medioinei    are    moetly 
niah    BB    ore    produoed    in    the    country.  , 

AmoDfiBt  otheni,  thej  malie  use  o(  a  kind    rivers  of  the  Ganges  Delta.     This  wa.' 
of  little  artificial  stone,  that  is  numofaotured    evidently   the    prevailing    view   until 


t  Ooa,  and  poeaeasea  a 


Reimell  published  the  first  edition  of 


Bcent.     They  giTe  Krapinga  of  thia,   in  a     j^j    Jf^,^,  (1793),  in  which  he  llTit^S  : 

bttle    natar    miied    with_  Rugar,    to   their  ^  " 

"  The  Godavery  river,  or  Oonga  OodOTTiy, 
immonlf  called  Oanpa  in  European  maps, 
.J '-— M  Gang  in  Indian  biatories,  has 


oatBlly  been    rapreaented 

er  with  that  of  Cattack. 

"Aa  we  have  no  authority  that  I  can  find 


patienta."— Jlauinniit,  E.T.  i.  454. 

18fl7.-"TbeCh»-BtonewaainthBl8th{T) 
and  17th  centuries  as  much  in  repute  aa 
the  Bemar,  and  tor  similar  virtues  .  .  . 
It  is  of  the  shape  and  aiie  of  a  duok'B  egs, 
has  a  zreyiah  metallic  liutre,  and  (bough 
hard,  la  friable.     The  mode  of  employing 

it  waa  to  take  a  minute  doee  of  the  powder  ■  -    ,    .         -  - . 

Boraped  from  it  in  one's  drink  eTery  mom-  ""  "•'  opening  between  the  mouths  ui  me 
ing  V7.  So  preoioua  waa  it  esteemed  that  K.'^na  and  MaJunadee  (or  Cattack  river] 
tht  great  uauSlly  carried  it  about  with  them  Pj  °;!f"*";^«  '"^S^?' '?',  ™=?. »  ^T  f 
in  a  caaket  of  gold  filigree. "-ffa/.  Hid.  of  S?,°*?^!  *??;  ^*'"'  [''"  '/'"'■  ^"^  ^■ 
tfemi,  by  C.  II'.  King,  il.A.,       ""  '"'      *'  '"         "    " 


for    t 


OOBANO,  H.  The  game  introduced 
some  years  ago  from  Japan.  The  name 
is  a  eorr.  of  Chinese  Kh-p'an,  'checker- 
board.' 


I  probable  that 


b  geographer  saj-B 
13.^,  that  he  hnd 
no  real  idea  of  the  Oodaver}-.  lliat  name 
oooura  in  his  book  only  aa  "la  pointe  de 
Qandawaii."  Tbia  point,  be  says,  is  aliout 
E.N.E.  of  the  "  nver  of  Narsapur,"  at 
[18S8. — "Q«,  properly  gomohi  taraht,  a  diatance  of  about  12  leaguea ;  "it  m 
often  with  little  approprialeneaa  termed  a  Ion  land,  intorsected  by  several  river. 
'checkers'  by  European  writera,  ia  the  arms,  [onnJDg  the  months  of  that  which 
moat  popular  of  the  indoor  pastimes  of  the  the  maps,  esteemed  to  be  most  correct,  call 
Japaneaa, — a  very  different  affair  from  the  Wentrron;  and  the  river  of  Narsapur  ia 
simple  game  kaonn  to  Europeans  as  Oobaii  itself  one  of  those  anna,  according  to  a  M^. 
or  Qobug,  properly  the  name  of  the  board  map  inmy  posaesaion."  Naraaparam  ia  the 
□11  wbichgoiaplByed."— CAamifl-fdin,  T^iaff'  name  of  a  taluk  oa  the  weatemmost  delta 
Jn/MneK,  3rd  ed.,  190  «»/.,  where  a  full  ac-  branch,  or  Vasiahta  GodBvari  [see  Morrv. 
count  of  the  game  will  be  found.]  Max.   of  OaLirny  Dial.,    193].       Wiiuero,, 

appears  on  a  map  in  Baldaeus  (1672),  as  the 
nnnAinmV    n  t.      Sti     dnAiit-iri      imhh*  of  one  of  tho  two    mnntha    of    the 
giving  kme.      Whether  this  name 
northern  etymology  was  a  cornipti 
of  some  indigenous  name  we  know  n 

ff«fa!,   (Tel.   3«fe,    'lmnt\   of  which  choromandel,     Golconda,     et    Orixa," 

he  present  name  ,9  possibly  a  corrup.  j^j  ^   .     ;„ 'saldaeus  (1672),  there  is 

tion:] ,  It  IS  remarkatle  how  the  Goda-  ^^  i^^ic^^^^r.  of  it  whatever  except  as 

a^^XTomJa'ral^veTlautS  "^^  inlet  f™m  the  «ea  caUed  Oonde- 

with  Ihe  notable  exception  of  D.  Jofto  ^^'    ,,^       ,,                ,^.. 

de  Castro,  in  a  wort,  however,  not  ,  ,?,'^;- '  ^^£^'';^ir™J!  t*^  Pf",""?! 

.1.1     i*.-ii    *rt,.*T^  ■      !_■  iJAmuem  or  Deocan)  are  six  in  numi>er,  to 

published    tiU    1843.     Barros,   in   his  '^,    cmsna   (^rii»«),    in    many   ptaces 

trace  01  the  coasts  of  the  Indies  (Dec.  I.  known  as  Hinapor,  because  it  passes  by  a 

ix.   cap.   1),  mentions  Ond&vailj  as  a  city  of  thia  name  {HiTidapit!);  Bivra(read 

place    adjoining  a  cape   of    the  same  J)"'at);    these    two    riverB  join   on    tho 

namp   fwiiich    annears    in    home    much  >»"1™  of  the   Decoan    and    the    hind    of 

iiaiiiT,  in^.i-u   nj,™.in    m    .    ,     .   .  1  C»Jia™  (q.v.),    and  after   traversing  great 

later  charts  as  C.   GanUwar),  hut  lakes  jigtancea  outer  the  sea  in  the  Oria  territory  : 


ear  Coringa.  It  ia  perhaps  the  snlno 
as  Injaram  on  that  branch,  where  there 
n  English  Factory  for  many  yeara. 


history.  Linschoten  also  speaks  of  the  n»di ;  Tapi.  Of  those  the  Malaprare  enters 
PU.UO  rf.  Onadovanm,  but  not  of  the_  ^^  '^^^^.Xr^sfLt  ^^pi 
nver.  Nor  doea  his  map  show  the  ^^^^^  y^^  Qulf  <rf  Cambay  at  different 
latter,  tholW[h  ahomng  the  Kistna  dis--  points. "—^orto  dt  Caitro,  pTimaro  Bottiro 
tiiictly.      The   small   general   map    of|  da  Cata  da  India,  pp.  S,  7. 


"Here  (in  Barer) 

_  ,  .  ^  .  cUlW  the  Oanj, 

which  they  also  call  OodOTtri.     The  Qugm 


ftbundance  ;  MpecUllr  the  Oanga  of  Ootam, 


Rindiutan  they  dedicate  to  Mnhadeo, 
but  this  Oanga  to  Ootam.  And  tbey  tell 
wonderful  legends  of  it,  and  piy  it  neat 
adoration.  It  tuM  ita  spriogi  m  the  Siibyi 
Hills  near  Trimbak,  aod  paHiog  through 
the  WiUyat  of  Ahmadnagar,  eaters  Becir 
BOd  thence  flows  oo  to  lllingSiui."— jlla-t- 
■" ^"     'ed.  Jiirrat.  ii.  228.1 


AUbari  (orig.)  i.  476 ;  [ed.  . 
Wo  may  obaerro  Uiat  tV "  ~ 
the  Delta  branches  of  tl 


erly  o 


for  ata 


^ ,  a.     All  absurd  lomip- 

t ion  which  used  Ui  he  applied  liy  our 
couiitirmen  in  the  old  Kttleiiieiits  in 
the  Sliilay  count riea  to  the  young 
women  of  the  land.    It  is  Mulay  gddu, 

c.  1772.- 

"  And  then  bow  iitranKe,  at  night  uiiprent 
By  toila,  with  songa  you're  lulled  to  rent ; 
Ol  mrul  goddeiMt  the  t^iogt, 

Delightful ! " 
W.  Maridtn,  in  ilawiri,  U. 
17S4.— "A  liul  at  uoe  of  them  enlortnin- 
mentfli  aaked  another  his  opinion  of  a 
gAddMS  who  was  then  dHncing.  '  It  Hhe 
were  plated  with  gold,'  replied  he,  '  I  would 
not  take  her  for  my  concubine,  much  Ioh 
for  my  'w\ie."'—Meriitti't  U,  of  ■''imialni, 
2nd  ed.,  230. 

QODOWK,  B.  A  warehouse  for 
xls  and  stores  ;  an  outbuilding  used 
re-room.  The  word  is 
Q  the  Chinese  i>orta  as 
well  as  in  India.  The  H.  anrt  Beng. 
guddm  is  Apparently  an  Adoption  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  word,  not  its  original. 
The  word  appears  to  liave  pasHed  to 
the  continent  of  India  from  the  eastern 
settlements,  where  the  Malay  word 
g&dons  is  used  in  the  sauie  sense 
of  '  atore-room,'  but  also  in  that  of 
'  a  house  built  of  brick  or  stone.' 
Still  the  word  appears  t^  hat'e  come 
primarily  from  the  South  of  India, 
where  in  Teiugu  gidatigi,  gUldangi,  in 
Tamil  kidaiigu,  signify  'a  place  where 
goods  lie,' from  Airfii,' to  lie.^  It  appears 
in  Singhalese  also  as  riudimn.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  comiiion  Malay  and 
Javanese  words  are  Tamil,  or  only  to 
be  explained  l)y  Tamil.  Free  inter- 
course between  the  Coromandel  Coast 
and  the  Archipelago  is  very  ancient, 
and  when  the  Portuguese  first  appeared 
at  Malacca  they  found  there  numerous 
settlere  from  8.  India  (see  a. v.  KLINQ). 
Blnteau  gives  the  word  as  ipalavra  da 
India,  and    explains   it   as  a  "logea 


quasi  debaixo  de  chfto"  ("almost  under 
ground  "),  but  this  is  seldom  the  case. 

[1513.—".  ,  .  in  which  all  hia  rice  and  a 
OndMii  full  of  mace  waa  burned. "—/xf^'r 
of  F.  I'.  Andnuit  lo  AUnfiutrgtif,  Feb.  22, 
India  OfHce,  M8a.  (^orpo  VAronoiogica,  vol.  1. 

[1552.— "At  night  aooreOy  they  cleared 
their  Ondama,  which  are  roooualmoiit  under 

g-ound,  for  fear  of  fire."— i*am*  Deo,  II. 
k.  vi.  ch.  3.] 

1M2. —  "  .  .  .  and  ordered  tbem  to  plunder 
many  {mdowu  {ffvdoes)  in  which  there  was 
■uch  abundance  of  olore,  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  aandal  wood,  that  our  people  could  not 
transport  it  all  till  they  bad  called  in  the 
people  of  Malacca  to  oomplete  its  removal." 
—Ciulnnktda,  iii.  278-7. 

(Ottdaa),  which 


(The  last  two  iiuotations  refer 'to  erenU  in 
1511.) 

1570.—".  ..  but  the  roerchsnta  hate  all 
one  house  or  Magaiuti,  which  bouse  they 
call  Oodon,  which  in  made  of  brickes." — 
Cartar  FmUrikr,  in  Jtatl. 

15S5.— "In  the  Palace  of  the  Kins  (at 
Pegu)  are  many  mn^zinea  both  of  gold  and 
of  niTer.  .  .  .  Sandalwood,  and  lign-aloes, 
and  all  such  tbiuga,  have  their  gafioiit 
(gottonl),  whicbiaaa much aatoaay  separata 
onomW™." — GaijiarB  Balbi,  f.  111. 

to.  1612.- ■■.  .  .  if  I  did  not  ho  would 
take  away  from  me  the  key  d(  the  gadong." 
— Amm-i,  LtUai,  i.  195.] 

1613.— "Aa  tortoleiBii  e  fortifics^nea  de 
Malayoa  ordioariamente  eria  aedifficioa  de 
matte  entaypado,  de  iiuo  bavia  muytaa  csaaa 
e  armenyaa  ou  godoens  que  A>  aedifficios 
aobtorraneoa,  em  quo  i«  morcodores  recolhem 
oa  roupas  de  Choromandel  per  il  porigo  do 
fogo."— ««rfi«A0(fcfirnffa,  22. 

161B.— "Wo  paid  Jno.  Dono  70  taia  or 
plate  of  ban  in  full  payment  nf  the  fee 
aymple  of  the  gmdonga  over  the  way,  to 
woatword  of  English  howae.  whereof  100 
tain  was  paid  before.*'— tVij'j  iinry,  i.  38  : 

[in  i.  15  gedonge]. 

[  „  "An  old  mined  brick  bouse  or 
godnng."— .^Wft,  LtUm,  iii.  109, 


I      ,,      "The  aa 
in  the  gaddonM.' 

1634.— 
'•  Viiilo  daa  nios  i 


□e  gooda  to  be  locked  ui> 
-Ibid.  iii.  159.1 


Das  abraiadaa  cases  as  ruinas, 

E  das  riquema  os  gaddos  deaertos." 

Malai-ca  Conquiitada,  x.  81. 

leSD.- "Rent  Rowie  of  DwelHng  Honaea, 
ChMdOWni.  etc.,  within  tho  Qarriaon  in 
Chriatian  Town."— In  mietler,  i.  253-4. 

1883.— "I  went  to  ye  Bankshall  to  mark 
out  and  appoint  a  Flat  of  ground  to  build 
a  Qodown  tor  ye  Honble.  Company'a  Bait 
Petre."— iTo^,   Diary,   March   fi;   [Hak. 


GOQLBT,  OUGLET, 
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GOGO,  GOGA, 


1606.—*'  Monday,  3rd  August.  The  Choul- 
try Justices  having  produced  examinations 
taken  by  them  concerning  the  murder  of  a 
child  in  the  Black  town,  and  the  robbing 
of  a  godown  within  the  walls : — it  is  ordered 
that  the  Judge-Advocate  do  cause  a  session 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  11th  for  the  trial 
of  the  criminals." — Official  Memoraiidumy  in 
Wfuieier,  i.  303. 

[1800.— "The  cook-room  and  Zodaan  at 
the  Laul  Baug  are  covered  in." —  W'ellingUmy 
i.  66.] 

1809.— "The  Black  Hole  is  now  part  of  a 
godown  or  warehouse:  it  was  filled  with 
goods,  and  I  could  not  see  it." — Ld,  VaUiUia, 
1.  237. 

1880.— "These  'Oodowns'  ...  are  one 
of  the  most  marked  features  of  a  Japanese 
town,  both  because  they  are  white  where 
all  else  is  gray,  and  because  they  are  solid 
where  all  else  is  perishable." — J/iat  liird's 
Japan,  i.  264. 

OOGLET,  QUGLET.  s.  A  water- 
bottle,  usually  earthenware,  of  globular 
body  with  a  long  neck,  the  same  as  what 
is  called  in  Bengal  more  commonly  a 
9urdkl  (see  SERAI,  b.,  KOOZA).  This 
is  the  usual  form  now ;  the  article 
described  by  Linschoten  and  Fyrard. 
with  a  sort  of  cullender  mouth  ana 
pebbles  shut  inside,  was  somewhat 
different.  Corrupted  from  the  Port. 
gorgoletaj  the  name  of  such  a  vessel. 
The  French  have  also  in  this  sense 
gargoulette,  and  a  word  gargouUUy  our 
medieval  gurgoyle ;  all  derivations  from 
^orga^  garga,  gorge^  *  the  throat,'  found 
in  all  the  Komance  tongues.  Tom 
Cringle  shows  that  the  word  is  used 
in  the  W.  Indies. 

1598. — *' These  cruses  are  called  Gorgo- 
lMtk."—lAfuchotm,  60 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  207]. 

1599.  —  In  Debry,  vii.  28,  the  word  is 
written  OoxgoUne. 

c.  1610. — "  II  y  a  une  pi^oe  de  terre  fort 
delicate,  et  toute  pero^  de  petits  trous 
fa^nnes,  et  au  dedans  y  a  de  petites  pierres 
4iui  ne  peuvent  sortir,  c'est  pour  nettoyer  le 
vase,  lis  appellent  cela  gai|rO!llotte :  I'eau 
n'en  sorte  oue  pen  k  la  fois." — Pyrard  de 
Laval,  ii.  43:  [Hak  Soc.  ii.  74,  and  see  i. 
^29]. 

[1616.—".  .  .  6  Oorgolett*."— /Vwter, 
LetUrs,  iv.  198.] 

1648.— "  They  all  drink  out  of  OorgeUnM, 
that  is  out  of  a  Pot  with  a  Spout,  without 
■setting  the  Mouth  thereto." — T.  VaA  Spil- 
hergem  Voya^  37. 

c.  1670. — "  Quand  on  est  k  la  maison  on  a 
des  Qougoolettas  ou  aigui^res  d'une  oer- 
taine  pierre  poreuse." — Bemier  (ed.  Amst.), 
ii.  214  ;  [and  comp.  ed.  ConstabU,  856]. 

1688.— "L'on  donne  k  chaoon  de  oeux 
<iue  leur  malheur  conduit  dans  om  aaintM 


prisons,  un  pot  de  terra  plein  d'eau  pour  se 
laver,  un  autre  plus  propre  de  ceux  qu 'on 
appelle  GtugQleta,  aussi  plein  d'eau  pour 
boire." — iJeilon,  Rel,  de  Vlnquisitt'vn  de  GtKi, 
185. 

c.  1690. —  "The  Siamese,  Malays,  and 
Macassar  people  have  the  art  of  making 
from  the  larger  coco-nut  shells  most  elegant 
drinking  vessels,  cups,  and  those  other 
receptacles  for  water  to  drink  called  Gk>r- 
geleite,  which  they  set  with  silver,  and 
which  no  doubt  by  the  ignorant  are  supposed 
to  be  made  of  the  precious  Maldive  coco»." 
— Rumphius,  I.  iii. 

1698. — "The  same  way  they  have  i)f 
cooling  their  Liquors,  by  a  wet  cloth 
wrapi^  about  their  Gurglllets  and  Jars, 
which  are  vessels  made  of  u  purou.s  Kind  (^f 
Earth."— Fryer,  47. 

1726. — "However,  they  were  much  aston- 
ished that  the  water  in  the  Oorgolets  in 
that  tremendous  heat,  especially  out  of 
doors,  was  found  quite  cold." — VaUntijn, 
Choro,  59. 

1766. — "  I  perfectly  remember  having  said 
that  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  General 
Camac  to  have  a  man  with  a  Qoglet  of 
water  ready  to  pour  on  his  head,  whenever 
he  should  begin  to  grow  warm  in  debate." — 
Lord  Clive,  Corun.  Fort  Wilh'amf  Jan.  29. 
In  Lonfff  406. 

1829. — "  Dressing  in  a  hurr>',  find  the 
drunken  bheesty  .  .  .  hem  mistaken  your 
boot  for  the  goglet  in  which  you  carry  yonr 
water  on  the  line  of  march."  —  Shipj/g 
Memoirs,  ii.  149. 

c.  1830. — "I  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
bottle  of  very  tolerable  rum,  some  salt  junk, 
some  biscuit,  and  a  goglet,  or  porous  earthen 
jar  of  water,  with  some  capital  cigars." — 
T<m  CringUy  ed.  1863,  152. 

1832. — "  Murwan  sent  for  a  woman  named 
Joada,  and  handing  her  some  virulent  poison 
folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  said,  '  If  you 
can  throw  this  into  Hussun  s  gngglet,  he  on 
drinking  a  mouthful  or  two  of  water  will 
instantly  bring  up  his  liver  piece-meal.' " — 
fferkloU,  Qanoonre'I$lam,  156. 

1855.— "To  do  it  (gild  the  Rangoon 
Pagoda)  they  have  enveloped  the  whole  in 
an  extraordinary  scaffolding  of  bamboos, 
which  looks  as  if  they  had  oeen  enclosing 
the  pagoda  in  basketwork  to  keep  it  from 
breaking,   as  you  would  do  with  a  water 

50glet  tor  a  adi  journey."— In  Blackwood'H 
fag,,  May,  1856. 

0000,  OOOA,  n.p.  A  town  on 
the  inner  or  eastern  shore  of  Kattywar 
Peninsula,  formerly  a  seaport  of  some 
importance,  with  an  anchorage  sheltered 
by  the  Isle  of  Peram  (the  Beiram  of  tlie 
quotation  from  Ibn  Batuta).  Gogo 
appears  in  the  Catalan  map  of  1375. 
Two  of  the  extracts  will  show  how 
this  unhappy  city  used  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.    Gogo  ia  now 


GOGOLLA,  QOQALA. 


aOLE. 


at  tho 


supeiwded  to  m  great  extent  by  Bb&u- 
n^^,  8  ni.  diataot. 


LMv  qfFr.  Jordanut,  in  CalJtay,  ke.  i.  22S. 

e.  1343.— "We  daiwrted  trom  Boimm  Biul 
uriTsd  next  day  >t  ths  city  of  Kllkk,  which 
ti  lugs,  and  pa«e«HM  oitennva  Iminn.  We 
■nchorod  4  milas  off  lieiaiue  iif  the  ebb 
tide."— Aa  BalMla,  ii.  00. 

1531.— "The  UoTsnior  (Nuno  dft  Cunha) 
.  .  .  took  ctiunKl  to  nitler  a  fleet  hi  remain 
liebiDd  to  malie  war  ujiun  Cnmliava,  leaving 
Antonio  de  Saldnnhn  with  50  uil,  li>  wit ;  4 
Bkleoni,  and  the  reat  gallo^i  nnd  galeuts, 
and  rowing-Teiwolii  oi  the  King's,  with  ■ome 

frivate  ones  eager  t4>  rontoin,  in  tho  gived 
IT  unu.  And  in  this  fleet  there  atayoit 
low  men  with  good  will  for  the  pluDiler 
before  them,  and  miuiy  hiinourad  gentlemen 
aad  captains.  And  running  ui>  the  Unit 
they  csme  to  a  city  calleil  Qoga,  peopled  by 
rich  msrcboati ;  and  the  fleet  entering  by 
(hs  river  ravaged  it  by  tire  and  iiwurd, 
slaying  much  people.  .  .  " — Currm,  iii.  IIS. 
[e.  1S80.— "GlWMh."    See  under  SUB- 

Ara.i 

1602.—" ...  tho  city  of  Qogi.  which  wn* 
one  of  the  laigeet  nnd  moat  opulent  in 
tn^o,  wealth  and  puwe  -  "  " 
Oambaya.  .  .  .  Thia  city 
head  of  the  Gulf,  on  I 
sprewling  orer  a  level  plain,  and  from 
trertain  mini  of  huildingn  utill  viaible,  seems 
to  have    been  ia  old   times  a    very  great 

Silaoe,  aod  nuder  the  dominion  of  certain 
oreignare." — dmlo,  IV.  vii.  cap.  S. 

18H.— "The  passage  across  from  Hurrate 
to  Qog&  is  very  short,  and  so  tho  three 
fleets,  starting  at  4  in  the  morning,  arrived 
there  at  nightfall.  .  .  .  The  neit  day  the 
Portugaeee  returned  ashore  to  bum  the  city 
.  .  .  and  entering  the  city  they  set  fire  to 
it  in  all  quarters,  and  it  Iwan  to  blaae 
with  such  fury  that  there  was  burnt  a  great 
•[Uaotity  of  meiohandiise  IJaietrl-iii  dtpartr), 
which  was  a  huge  loss  to  the  Moon.  .  .  . 
After  the  burning  of  the  city  thoy  abode 
there  3  days,  both  oaptains  nnd  soldiers 
content  with  the  ahoDdance  of  their  booty, 
and  the  Beat  itood  tor  Djo,  taking,  besides 
the  goods  that  were  on  board,  many  tioate 
in  tow  laden  irith  the  tame."—Bacam, 
Jktada.333. 

[c.  18eO.-"A  man  on  toot  going  by  Und 
to  a  small  village  named  the  Qanni,  and 
from  thence  croeiiag  the  end  of  the  Oulf, 
can  go  trom  Diu  to  Surat  in  fnur  or  fire 
dayn.  .  .  ."-Tangier,  od.  Ball,  ii.  87.] 

1727.- "OtmisaprettylargoTown  ,  .  . 
has  some  Trade.  ...  It  hai  the  Conveni- 
enoas  of  a  Uarboor  for  the  laiveot  Ships, 
though  they  lie  dry  on  aoft  Hud  at  low 
Water."- ..1.  3aniUo»,  i.  143. 

OOOOLLA,  GOaAIiA,  ii.p.  Tliia 
u  BtiU  the  name  of  a  village  on  a 
peninsular  sandy  spit  of  the  mainland. 


iipposite  to  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Diu,  and  fonnerly  itself  a  fort.  It 
was  known  in  the  16th  century  as  the 
Villa  doi  Rnma,  becauae  Hehque  As 
(Malik  Ay&t,  llie  Mahom.  Governor), 
nut  much  truating  the  Ruiues  (t.;.  the 
Turkiah  Mercenariea),  "or  willing  that 
they  should  l)e  within  the  Fortress, 
.sent  them  to  dwell  there."  (Barrot, 
II.  iii.  cap.  5). 

1525.- "Paga  djO  e  gogoUa  a  el  Ray  de 
Cambaya  treie  layituex  em  tiingoi  .  .  .  liij 
laiquat." — l^mbranfa,  34. 

lASa— In  Batrlio,  Tomba,  230,  239.  we  find 
"  AlfandegUK  de  OiiO(iialaa." 

153B.— ".  .  .  terminating  in  a  long  and 
narrow  tongue  of  sand,  un  which  stuids  a 
r.jrt  which  thev  call  Oogsls,  and  the 
i>cirtuguese  the  I'illn  duK  Rumri.  On  the 
jKrint  of  this  tongue  the  I'ortugucw  made  n 
tieautiful  round  tntl work. "—/mlii  ilr  i'aitrv. 


■oRetrin 


1.  218. 


OOL&E,  B.  Hind.  goM  (from  gO, 
'round').  A  store-houae  for  gmin  or 
.salt ;  eo  uulled  from  the  typical  form 

of  HUch  atore-houaea  in  niniiy  ]iartA  of 
India,  viz.  a  circular  wall  of  mud 
with  a  conital  roof.  [One  of  the  most 
fiiinoiia  of  these  ia  the  Qold  at  Patna, 
completed  in  1786,  but  ne\'er  nsted.] 

[1765.- "Wevisitod  the  Qola,  n  building 
intended  for  a  public  granary."- In  Fortn, 
Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  445.} 

1810.-  ■■- 


H'l/i 


'The   golah, 
,  V.M.ii.  34: 


343. 


1878.— "The  villagers,  who  were  really  in 
want  of  food,  and  maddened  bv  the  night  of 
thuso  »laha  stored  with  grain,  could  nut 
resist  the  temptation  to  help  themnelves.  "— 
/../.  iM  II.'  .V,./«ail.  ii.  77. 

QOLD     MOHTTB     FLOWER,    a. 

Ciieml^niu  pttlchtrrimn,  8w.  The 
name  la  ft  corruption  of  the  H.  gulmor, 
which  ia  nut  in  the  dictionariea,  hut  is 
said  to  mean  '  jieacock- flower.' 

[1877.— "The  crowd  began  to  nresx  to  the 
great  Oool-mohnr  tree." — AllarSucr,  Cila  i-/ 
.S«-«l.-«-,  iii.  207.) 

OGLE,  B.    The  main  l)ody  of   an 

army  in  array;  a  clustered  liody  of 
troopa  ;  an  irregular  squadron  of  horse- 
men. P. — H.  (/hoi;  perliaps  a  con- 
fusion with  the  Arah.  jaut  (jutii),  'a 
troop':  [but  Plaits  connects  it  with 
SkL  hda,  'an  assemblage  'j. 

1S07.— "As  the  right  and  left  are  oallad 
BeiAnghOr  and  Sew&ngbir  .  .  .  and  are  not 
included  in  ths  centre  which  they  call  gttSl, 
the  right  and  left  do  not  belong  to  the 
gbSl^-Babtr,  227. 


GOMASTA,  QOMASHTAH,       384 


GOMBROON. 


1803.— *' When  within  reach,  he  fired  a 
few  rounds,  on  which  I  formed  my  men 
into  two  gholes.  .  .  .  Both  gholae  at- 
tempted to  turn  his  flanks,  but  the  men 
behaved  ill,  and  we  were  repulsed." — 
SHnneTf  Mil,  Mem,  i.  208. 

1849. — *'  About  this  time  a  large  gole  of 
horsemen  came  on  towards  me,  and  I  pro- 
posed to  charge  ;  but  as  they  turned  at  once 
from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  as  there  was  a 
nullah  in  front,  I  refrained  from  advancing 
after  them." — Brigadier  Lockiooody  Report  of 
2n<2  Cavalry  Division  at  Battle  of  OocjertU. 

QOMASTA,    QOMASHTAH,     s. 

Hind,  from  Pers.  gumdshtah,  part. 
*  appointed,  delegated.'  A  native  agent 
or  factor.  In  Madras  the  modem  ap- 
plication is  to  a  clerk  for  vernacular 
correspondence. 

1747.—*'  As  for  the  Salem  Cloth  they  beg 
leave  to  defer  settling  any  Price  for  that 
sort  till  they  can  be  i^vised  from  the  Goa 
Masters  (I)  in  that  Province."—/!;.  St.  David 
Conan,^  May  11.  MS.  Records  in  India 
Office. 

1762. — "You  will  direct  the  gentleman, 
Qomastahs,  MutUuuddie*  (see  MOOT- 
SUDDT),  and  Moonshie$f  and  other  officers 
of  the  English  Compony  to  relinquish  their 
farms,  taalucs  (see  TAlaOOK),  gouges,  and 
golahs."— 7%«  Nabob  to  the  Governor,  in  Van 
SUtaH,  i.  229. 

1776. —  '* The  Magistrate  shall  appoint 
some  one  person  his  gomastah  or  Agent  in 
each  Town.'*— Halhed^a  Code,  55. 

1778.  —  "The  Company  determining  if 
possible  to  restore  their  investment  to  the 
former  condition  .  .  .  sent  gomastahs,  or 
Oentoo  factors  in  their  own  pay." — Orme, 
ed.  1803,  ii.  57. 

c.  1785. — "I  wrote  an  order  to  my 
gomastah  in  the  factory  of  Hughly." — 
Carraociofi^s  Life  of  Clive,  lii.  448. 

1817. — "The  banyan  hires  a  species  of 
broker,  called  a  Gomastah,  at  so  much  a 
month.*'— MilTs  Hitt.  iii.  13. 

1887.—".  .  .  (The  Rajah)  sent  us  a  very 
good  breakfast ;  when  we  had  eaten  it,  his 
gomashta  (a  sort  of  secretary,  at  least  more 
like  that  than  anything  else)  came  to 
say  .  .  ." — Letter*  from  Madras,  128. 

(H)MBBOON,  n.p.  The  old  name 
in  European  documents  of  the  place 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  now  known  as 
Bandar  'AhbcU,  or  'Abbdsl.  The  latter 
name  was  given  to  it  when  Shah 
'Abbas,  after  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  island  city  of  Hormuz, 
established  a  port  there.  The  site 
which  he  selected  was  the  little  town 
of  Gkunrun.  This  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  took  it  from 
the  *King  of  Lar'  in  1612,  but  two 
years  later  it  was  taken  by  the  Shah. 


The  name  is  said  (in  the  Geog.  Magazine^ 
i.  17)  to  be  Turkish,  meaning  'a. 
Custom  House.'  The  word  alluded  to 
is  probably  gumruk^  which  has  tliat 
meaning,  and  whicd  is  again,  through 
Low  Greek,  from  the  Latin  commercium^ 
But  this  etymology  of  the  name  seems 
hardly  proliable.  That  indicated  in 
the  extract  from  A.  Hamilton  below  is 
from  Pers.  Jtamrun,  *a  shrimp,'  or 
Port,  camarcto,  meaning  the  same. 

The  first  mention  of  Gombroon  in 
the  E.  I.  Papers  seems  to  be  in  1610, 
when  Edmund  Connok,  the  Company'* 
chief  agent  in  the  Gulf,  calls  it  "  Gwn- 
braun,  the  best  port  in  all  Persia,"  and 
"that  hopeful  and  glorious  port  of 
Gombroon "  (Saimbury,  i.  484-5  ; 
[Foster,  Letters,  iv.  264]).  There  was 
an  English  factory  here  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Hormuz,  and  it  con> 
tinned  to  be  maintained  in  1759,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Comte  d'Estaing. 
The  factory  was  re-established,  but 
ceased  to  exist  a  year  or  two  after. 

[1565.— "  Bamdel  Gombmo;  so-called  in 
Persian  and  Turkish,  which  means  Custom- 
house. "—3fp»<r«  Afojuo't  Overland  Journey, 
Ann,  Maritim.  e  Colon,  ser.  4.  p.  217.] 

1614. — (The Captain-major)  "under orders 
of  Dom  Luis  da  Gama  returned  to  succour 
Comorfto,  but  found  the  enemy's  fleet 
already  there  and  the  fort  surrendered.  .  .  . 
News  which  was  heard  by  Dom  Luis  da 
Gkima  and  most  of  the  people  of  Ormuz  in 
such  way  as  might  be  expected,  some  of 
the  old  folks  of  Ormuz  prognosticating  at 
once  that  in  losing  Comorfto  Ormuz  itself 
would  be  lost  before  long,  seeing  that  the 
former  was  like  a  barbican  or  outwork  on 
which  the  rage  of  the  Persian  enemy  spent 
itself,  giving  time  to  Ormuz  to  prepare 
against  their  coming  thither."  —  Socorro. 
Decada,  349. 

1622.— "That  evening,  at  two  hours  of  the 
night,  we  started  from  below  that  fine  tree, 
and  after  travelling  about  a  leasee  and  a 
half  ...  we  arrived  here  in  Smibrtl,  a 
place  of  decent  size  and  population  on  the 
sea-shore,  which  the  Persians  now-a-dayn, 
laying  aside  as  it  were  the  old  name,  call 
the  *Fort  of  Abbas,'  because  it  was  wrested 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  formerly  possessed 
it,  in  the  time  of  the  present  King  Abbas." 
—P,  della  Valle,  ii.  413 ;  [in  Hak.  Soc.  i.  3, 
he  calls  it  Comlm]. 

c.  1630.—"  Gnmbrown  (or  Oomroon,  as 
some  pronounce  it)  is  by  most  Persians 
Kot'  4^oxhy  cald  Bander  or  the  Port 
Towne  .  .  .  some  (but  I  commend  them 
not)  write  it  Oamrou,  others  Gomroio,  and 
other-some  Cummeroon.  ...  A  Towne  it  is 
of  no  Antiquity,  rising  daily  out  of  the 
mines  of  late  glorious  (now  most  wretched) 
Ormut,"—Sir  T.  Herbert,  121. 


GOODBY. 
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1878. — " .  .  .  le  nompl^b^ien  .  .  .  sonna 
dans  lea  salons.  .  .  .  Oomme  un  coup  de 
CYxnbale,  un  de  ces  gongs  qui  sur  les  the&tres 
ae  f^rie  annoncent  lea  apparitions  fantas- 
tiques." — Alph.  Daudety  Le  ffabdb,  ch.  4. 

GOODBY,  s.  A  quilt ;  H.  gudri. 
[The  gudr%  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
razdi  (see  B0Z7E))  is  the  bundle  of 
rags  on  which  Fakirs  and  the  very 
poorest  people  sleep.] 

1598. — "They  make  also  faire  couerlits, 
which  they  call  QodoriinB  [or]  Colchas, 
which  are  very  faire  and  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
stitched  with  silke ;  ana  also  of  cotton  of 
all  colours  and  stitchinges. "  —  Linschoten^ 
ch.  9  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  61]. 

c.  1610. — *'  Les  matelats  et  les  couvertures 
sont  de  soye  ou  de  toille  de  coton  fa9onn^e 
h.  toutes  sortes  de  figures  et  couleur.  lis 
appellent  cela  GkmldrixiB."  —  Pyrard  df. 
LaixU,  ii.  3  ;    [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  4]. 

1653. — **Qoudrin  est  vn  terme  Indou  et 
Portugais,  qui  signifie  des  couuertures 
picquees  de  cotton."  —  De  la  Boidlaye-U- 
Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  539. 

[1819.— "He  directed  him  to  go  to  his 
place,  and  take  a  godhra  of  his  (a  kind  of 
old  patched  counterpane  of  shreds,  which 
Fuqueers  frequentljr  have  to  lie  down  upon 
and  tiirow  over  their  shoulders)." — Tr.  Lit, 
Soc.  Bo.  i.  113.] 

(K)OGnL,  s.  H.  augcU,  guggyX,  Skt. 
gtigguUiy  gttggulu.  The  aromatic  gum- 
resin  of  the  Balmmodendron  Miikul, 
Hooker  (Amyris  dgallocha^  Roxh.),  the 
mukl  of  the  Arabs,  and  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  bdellium  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  imported  from  the 
Beyla  territory,  west  of  Sind  (see  Bo. 
Govt.  Selections  (N.S.),  No.  xvii.  p.  326). 

1525.— (Prices  at  Cambay).  "  Gngall 
d'orumuz  (the  maund),  16  fedeas." — Lem- 
branfOy  43. 

1813. — "Oognl  is  a  species  of  bitumen 
much  used  at  Bombay  and  other  narts  of 
India,  for  painting  the  bottom  of  snips." — 
Milburtif  i.  137. 

GOOJUB,  n.p.  H.  Gujar,  Skt.  Guri- 
jara.  The  name  of  a  great  Hinou 
clan,  very  numerous  in  tribes  and  in 
population  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Northern  India,  from  the  Indus  to 
Rohilkhand.  In  the  Delhi  territory 
and  the  Doab  they  were  formerly 
notorious  for  thieving  propensities, 
and  are  still  much  addicted  to  cattle- 
theft  ;  and  they  are  never  such  steady 
and  industrious  cultivators  as  the  Jdt^, 
among  whose  villages  they  are  so 
largely  interspersed.  In  the  Punjab 
they  are    Mahommedans.    Their    ex- 


tensive diffusion  is  illustrated  by 
their  having  given  name  to  Gujarat 
(see  QOOZEBAT)  as  well  as  to  Gujrdt 
and  Gujrdnwdla  in  the  Punjab,  i^nd 
during  the  18th  century  a  great  part  of 
Saharanpiir  District  in  the  Northern 
Doab  was  also  called  Gujrdt  (see  EllioVs 
Races,  by  Beames,  i.  99  seqq.). 

1519. — "  In  the  hill-country  between  Nil&b 
and  Behreh  .  .  .  and  adjoining  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Kashmir,  are  the  Jats,  Qujers, 
and  many  other  men  of  similar  tribes." — 
Memoirs  ofBaber^  259. 

[1785.— "The  road  is  infested  by  tribes  of 
banditti  called  googors  and  mewatties." — 
In  Forhe$,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  II.  426.] 

GOOLAIL,  s.  A  pellet-bow.  H. 
gulel,  probably  from  Skt.  guda,,  il^'-^<h 
the  pellet  used.  [It  is  the  Arabic 
Kaus-aUhanduk,  by  using  which  the 
unlucky  Prince  in  the  First  Kalandar's 
Tale  got  into  trouble  with  the  Wazir 
{Burton,  Arab.  Nights,  i.  98).] 

1560.— Busbeck  speaks  of  being  much 
annoyed  with  the  multitude  and  impudence 
of  kites  at  Constantinople:  "ego  interim 
cum  T"ftTRllft^<  balista  post  columnam  sto, 
modo  hujus,  modo  ilUus  caudae  vel  alarum, 
ut  casus  tulerit,  pinnas  testaceis  globis 
verberans,  donee  mortifero  ictu  unam  nut 
alteram  percussam  decutio.  .  .  ." — Btu^beq. 
Epist.  iii.  p.  163. 

[c.  1590. — *'  From  the  general  use  of  poUet 
bows  which  are  fitted  with  bowstrings, 
sparrows  are  very  scarce  (in  BLashmlr).'  — 

ylla,  ed.  Jarretti  ii.  351.  In  the  original 
ham&n.-i-guroha,  guroha,  according  to  Stein- 
gasSy  Diet.,  being  *'a  ball  .  .  .ball  for  a 
cannon,  balista,  or  cross-bow."] 

1600. — **  0  for  a  sUme-bow  to  hit  him  in 
the  Qye:*— Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5. 

1611.— 
"  Children  will  shortly  take  him  for  a  wall, 
And  set  their  gtone-Mtwt  in  his  forehead." 
Beaum.  db  Flet.,  A  King  and  No  King,  V. 

[1870.—"  The  Qooleil-banB,  or  pellet-bow, 
generally  used  as  a  weapon  against  crows,  is 
capable  of  inflicting  rather  severe  injuries." 
— Chewrs,  Ind.  Mea.  Jurisprudence,  337.] 

GOOLMAUL,  GOOLMOOL,  s.    H. 

gol-mdl,  'confusion,  jumble';  gol-mdl 
kamd,  '  to  make  a  mess.' 

[1877.— "The  boy  has  made  such  a  ^ol- 
mol  (uproar)  about  religion  that  there  is  a 
risk  in  having  anything  to  do  with  him." — 
Allardyce,  City  of  Sunshine,  ii.  106.] 

[GOOMTEE,  n.p.  A  river  of  tlie 
N.W.P.,  rising  in  the  Shahjahanpur 
District,  and  flowing  past  the  cities  of 
Lucknow  and  Jaunpur,  and  joining 
the     Ganges     between     Benares    and 


aOONT.  9 

Ghizipur.  The  popular  derivation  of 
Uie  name,  as  in  tlie  ifuotation,  is,  aa  if 
GhSmtt,  frurn  H.  gkinnd,  'to  wind,' 
in  allusion  to  its  winding  coursr.  It 
is  reallv  from  Skt.  gonmti,  '  rich  in 
cattle.'  " 

[1848.— "Th«  Ohnmti,  which  taken  ita 
name  from  iln  winilinmi  .  .  ." — BitiifTi, 
BtcUl.afS.  India,  m^ 

OOONT,  A.  H.  g^nth,  gaih.  A 
kind  of  iiony  i)f  the  N.  Himiilayaa 
strong  but  cluiiisy. 

c.  1590.-"  In  tho  Durthorti  mouatninoiu 
dirtricta  of  {lindiiKtaa  h  kind  of  dUiall  but 
itfDDg  hanwa  in  lircd,  which  in  c»l1ed  pit . 
and  in  tbe  cnnflTiufl  ut  Bengal,  ntar  Kilcfi, 
aoothar  kind  uf  horMn  occuni,  which  nuili 
betwMn  ths  aal  and  Turkiah  honex,  and 
callixl  Id^gfuiH  (^^Ie  TAHOUK) :  tbaj; 
md  powerful."— /i in,  i.  1S3  ;  [alsc 


GOORZEBURDAR. 


( Aneimt).— ' '  That  brahman  it  called  fnm 
who  performii  according  to  rule  the  ritaa 
un  conMptiflQ  and  the  liko,  and  feed*  [the 
child)  wiUi  rice  (for  the  fint  tima)."— J/oaii, 

ii.  \a. 

c.  15S0. — "  Yoa  ihould  do  aa  fou  nr* 
told  by  your  parenia  and  your  Qnra." — 
HatnaytHI  of  Tulal  DAa,  by  l/rotcK  (1878), 

See  quotation   under 


flS6-.-"0 
CABIB.] 


There  waa  a 

the  Ethnikea,  named  Q« 
griinagt,  520. 


eii.28?l"' 


CIBUfl 

Iveth  a  rerj-  niiKbty  "-"—    -""-■    " 

Sodarvir,  holding  n 
.  .  .  thence  comnieth  much  Miuke,  and 
heere  is  a  great  Vinwd  of  a  amall  kind  of 
Hone,  ca!le.l  Oimta.  n  trus  travelling  acale- 
elifrebeaat."-)!'.  fimk,  in  r«reiai,  i.  433. 

1S31.— "In  CVuhmore  I  ahall  buy,  with- 
oat  regard  to  price,  the  bent  glimillt*  in 
■Rbot:'—JafqiiriHi->.fi  Ulleri.  E.T.  i.  238. 

1838.- "UiveyuiirgHnthhiahoad  and  he 
will  carry  you  mfoly  .  .  .  bqv  horaa  would 
hoTO  rtnigglcil,  and  boon  killed ;  thew 
ffSatha  apiwar  tti  undantam)  thnt  they 
mmt  be  ouiot,  and  their  moaler  will  helji 
them."— /'uaHy  I'arttt,  ll"u.irf^ir.?j  of  a 
PUffrim,  ii.  m 

GOOBKA,  OOOBKALLT,  n.p.   H. 

GurUut,  Giirkhitlh  Tlie  name  of  Ihe 
race  now  doiniiiant  in  Nepiil,  anil 
takiiig  their  name  from  n  lon-n  so 
callea  fi3  milcH  W.  of  Khatninndii. 
[The  ramt  i«  uaiially  deriv>«i  from  the 
Skt.  go-mtdiii,  '  ow-kwijier.'  Fur  the 
earlv  nistory  see  IVriiiht.  H.  of  Nfuit, 
147l  They  ore  probfilily  the  fwst 
soldier?  of  modem  India,  anil  several 
regiments  of  thv  Anglo-Indian  aniiy 
are  recniited  from  tlie  ti-il.e. 

1767. —  "I  Ixrlievo,  Sir,  you  haTe  bofora 
been  ac<[tuiintc<l  >ritb  tho  x'tuution  of  Xipal, 
which  has  lung  been  boaiuged  by  tho  Ooor- 
OuUy  Rainh."-/,^(f--/ro»  Ckitf  at  /'«(««, 
m  Long,  SX. 

[     ,,       "Tho    Knjnh    ltoin| 

channel  of  fommerco  has  been   ob- 

■tructed."— £<(<«  y™ni  CvHneil  to  E.I.  C"., 
in  Yertid,  View  qfStiiffal,  App.  88.] 


^fi^v;,-.7w»B,  I 


implying   that    kind    of 


1822.- "Tbe  Adventurea  oF  tbe  OoorOO 
I'OnimarUn  ;  a  tale  in  the  Taniul  Language  " 
(tranilatod  by  B.  Babingtun  from  t^e  on- 


if  Pndn 
1730),  London. 

1897.-"  Except  tho  gnm  of  1 
prieat  on  earth  baa  su  large    a    power  oi 
acting  on  every  woakneaa    of    the    femalo 
heart  an  a  Mormon  liiahiyi  at  Salt  laiko."— 


imbay,  no 


OB-*  .V™ 


1  liiahop  a 
fca,  380. 


OOOBHIk  B.  H.  giiral,  gonU;  the 
Uiniulayanchaiiioisi  NtniorhofduiGorat 
of  Jerdon.  [Cciiuit  Gond  of  Blunfurd 
(Miimmtiliii,  D16).] 

[1S2I.— "Tho  flesh  wna  goixl  nnd  tnstod 
like  that  of  thu  ghcwnl,  "I  iibundnnt  in  the 
hilly  bait  towards  India."- L/Hjrf  it  (lemrd'i 

[188fl.— "On  Tncaday  wo  wont  to  a  new 
iiart  of  tho  hill  to  shoot  'nral,'  a  kind  of 
duer,  which  across  a  khuJ,  I(a>k!<  remarkably 
smnll  and 'more  like  a  hare  than  a  deer." — 
l^tdi/  l>»fferi«,  Virrrrgid  Life,  235.] 

gvT3- 

tbe  KiiurH  and  the  Man- 
many  Gouria-berdan, 

\ir  mace-bcarcra  cbiwen  for  their  tall    and 

hnniimimo  ponwna,   and   whoso  b 

is  to  iiresorvo  order  in  ossomblioa, 

tho   King'a  order*,   and   oietuto 

mands  with  tho  utmoat  »|>aod."— /Ifrsi'ir, 

-d.  O'-'lubl'.  -XT. 

[1717.— "Everything  being  jiroiJarod  for 
;ho  Ooonstrttrdar'i  recojition."— In  yule, 
Urd'j'i'  Diarn,  Hak.  Sloe.  ii.  coclii. 

Il?27.— "Oooabudar.  See  under  HtW- 
B0LH00KUK.1 


[1663.- 
lehdam  ai 


OOOZERAT,  QUZEBAT.  888  OORAWALLAS. 


QORA  YT. 
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GORAYT,  s.  H.  aorett  aorait,  [which 
has  been  connected  witn  Sift,  ghur, 
'  to  shout  *] ;  a  village  watchman  and 
messenger,  Fin  the  N.W.P.  usually  of 
a  lower  grade  than  the  chokidar,  and 
not,  like  him,  paid  a  cash  wage,  but 
remunerated  by  a  piece  of  rent-free 
land  ;  one  of  the  villa^  establishment, 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  watch  crops 
and  harvested  grain]. 

[c.  1808. — "  Fifteen  mesMDgen  (j^orayiti) 
are  allowed  ^  ser  on  the  man  of  ffrain,  and 
from  1  to  5  bigahs  of  land  each." — nuchanany 
Kattem,  India,  ii.  231.] 

GOBDOWEB,  OOOBDOBE,  s.    A 

kind  of  boat  in  Bengal,  described  by 
Ives  as  "a  vessel  pushed  on  by 
paddles."  Etym.  ol)scure.  Ghurdaur 
IS  a  horse-race,  a  race-course  ;  some- 
times used  by  natives  to  express  any 
kind  of  o])en-air  assemblage  of  Euro- 
peans for  amusement.  [The  word  is 
more  pn)ba})ly  a  corr.  of  P.  girddird, 
*  a  patrol ' ;  gtrddwar,  *  all  around,  a 
supervisor,'  Wcause  such  \)osLta  appear 
to  l>e  used  in  Bengal  l)y  otlicials  on 
their  tours  of  inspection.] 

1757.— '* To  get  two  boliaa  (nee  BOLIAH), 
a  goordore,  and  87  dandies  (q.v.)  from  the 
Nazir." — /iv*,  157. 

GOSAIN,  GOSSTNE,  &c.  s.  H. 
and  Mahr.  Gosdin,  Gosdi^  Goftdvl^ 
Gusifin^  &c.,  from  Skt.  Goswdml^  *  Lord 
of  Passions'  (lit.  *Lord  of  cows'),  Le. 
one  who  is  supposed  to  have  suMued 
hifl  passions  ana  renounced  the  world. 
Applied  in  various  parte  of  India  to 
different  kinds  of  |)ersons  not  neces- 
sarily celibates,  but  j>rofessing  a  life  of 
religious  mendicancy,  and  including 
some  who  dwell  together  in  convents 
under  a  superior,  and  others  who  en- 
gage in  trade  and  hardly  pretend  to 
lead  a  religious  life. 

1774. — "My  hopes  of  seeing  Teshu  Lama 
were  chiefly  founderl  on  the  Gosain." — 
Bogltj  in  Markham'n  Tibet,  46. 

c.  1781. — "It  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  a  Qosine,  or  Hindoo  Religious." — 
Hodgesy  112.  (The  use  of  this  barbarism  by 
Hodges  is  remarkable,  common  as  it  has 
become  of  late  years.) 

[1813. — "Unlike  the  generality  of  Hindoos, 
these  Gk>8aing8  do  not  uurn  their  dead  .  .  ." 

Forbeif  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  812-3;  in  i. 
544  he  writes  Oosannee.] 

1826. — "I  foimd  a  lonely  cottage  with  a 
light  in  the  window,  and  being  attired  in 
the  habit  of  a  ^ssein,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  lodging  for  the  night." — Pandu- 
rang  Hari,  m ;  led.  1878,  ii.  275]. 


OOSBEOK,  OOSBEAQUE,  s.     A 

coin  spoken  of  in  Persia  (at  Gombroon 
and  elsewhere).  From  the  Quotation 
from  Fryer  it  appears  that  tnere  was 
a  Goss  and  a  Gosoegi^  corresponding  to 
Herl)ert's  double  and  single  Cozbeg, 
Mr.  Wollaston  in  his  Engli^h-Pernan 
Diet.  App.  p.  436,  amcmg  "Moneys 
now  current  in  Persia,"  gives  "  6  dindr 
=  1  gh&Z  ;  also  a  nominal  money." 
The  ghdz,  then,  is  the  name  of  a  coin 
(though  a  coin  no  longer),  and  gli&z- 
begi  was  that  worth  10  dlndrs. 
Marsden  mentions  a  copper  coin, 
called  kazbegi=^50  (nominal)  dtndrs^  or 
al>out3irf.  {Numism.  Orient.^  4b6.)  But 
the  value  in  dindrs  seems  to  be  in 
error.  [Prof.  Browne,  who  referred 
the  matter  to  M.  Husayn  Kuli  Khan, 
Secretary  of  the  Persian  Embassy  in 
London,  writes :  "Tliis  gentleman  states 
that  he  knows  no  word  ghdzhbegy  or 
gdzl-heg^  but  that  there  was  formerly 
a  coin  called  ghdz^  of  which  6  went  to 
the  thdhl;  but  this  is  no  longer  used 
or  spoken  of."  The  ghdz  was  in  use 
at  any  rate  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Hajji  Baba  ;  see  below.] 

[1615. — "  The  chiefest  money  that  is  current 
in  Persia  is  the  Alnitty  which  weigheth  2 
metzietiU*.  The  second  is  the  mamfde,  which 
is  half  an  abesMe.  The  third  is  the  shahry  and 
is  a  quarter  of  an  al^ue.  In  the  rial  of 
eight  are  13  ahayet.  In  the  cheken.  of  Venetia 
20  ahayeM.  In  a  ahaye  are  2^  biUU*  or 
casbeges  10.  One  bisUy  is  4  casbeges  or  2 
tangea.  The  A  ItoMf,  motnfde  and  Skahey  and 
biatfy  are  of  silver ;  the  rest  are  of  copper 
like  to  the  visaua  of  India." — Foaier,  Lettfi^a, 
iii.  176.] 

c.  1680.— "The  Abbaaee  is  in  our  money 
sixteene  pence  ;  iMrree  ton  pence  ;  Mamoodee 
eight  pence ;  Jiiatet  two  pence ;  double 
Cozbeg  one  penny  ;  single  Cosbeg  one  half- 
penny ;  Ffuc^a  are  ton  to  a  Cosbeg." — 'Sir  T. 
Htrberty  ed.  1638,  p.  231. 

1673. — "A  Banyan  that  seemingly  is  not  . 
worth   a  Gosbeck  (the   lowest  e(.>in   they 
have)."— /Vy«r,  113.    Soo  also  p.  343. 

„       "10  cosbeaguea  is  1  Shahco;  4 
Shahoes  is  one  Abassee  or  16(/." — Ibid.  211. 

,,       "  Brass  money  with  characters, 
Are    a    Gk>B8,    ten    whereof   compose   a 

Shahoe, 
A  Qosbeego,  five  of  which  go  to  a  Shahee. " 

Ibid.  407. 

1711.— "10  Cos,  or  Pice,  a  Copper  Coin, 
are  1  Shahee." — Lockyer,  241. 

1727.— "l*S%a^«i8  .  .  .  10  Gaas  or  Cos- 
begs."—^.  Hamilton^  ii.  311 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1752.— "10  cosbaugues  or  Pice  (a  Copper 
Coin)  are  1  Shatree"  (read  Shahee),-^ 
Brooka,  p.  37.  See  also  in  Hanteayy  vol.  L 
p.  292,  Kaibegie  ;  [in  ii.  21,  K»&VmMa\. 
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[1824. — "  Bnt  whatever  profit  arose  either 
from  these  services,  or  from  the  spoils  of  my 
monkey,  he  alone  was  the  gainer^  for  I 
never  touched  a  ghau  of  it." — Hajji  BcLba^ 
52  seqJ] 

1825. — *'A  toman  contains  100  mamoo- 
dies ;  a  new  abassee,  2  mamoodies  or  4 
shakees  ...  a  shakee,  10  cos  or  oos- 
bangues,  a  small  copper  coin." — MiJJtwm, 
2nd  ed.  p.  95. 

(K)8HA,  adj.  Used  in  some  parts,  as 
an  Anglo-Indian  technicality,  to  indi- 
cate that  a  woman  was  secluded,  and  can- 
not appear  in  public.  It  is  short  for  P. 
gosharnishlTif  *  sitting  in  a  corner  * ;  and 
is  much  the  same  as  parda-nishin  (see 
PURDAH). 

GOUNG,  s.  Bunn.  gaung  ;  a  village 
head  man.  ["Under  the  Thoogyee 
were  Rwa-goxmg,  or  heads  of  villages, 
who  aided  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  were  to  some  extent 
police  oflBcials."  (Gazetteer  of  Burma^ 
1.  480.)] 

a.  (K)XJB,  s.  H.  gdiMTj  gduri  gde, 
(l>ut  not  in  the  dictionaries),  [Platts 
gives  gaur^  Skt.  qaura,  *  white,  yellow- 
ish, reddish,  pale  red*].  The  great 
wild  ox,  Gavaeus  Gaums,  Jerd. ;  [Bos 
gaums,  Blanford  (Mammalia),  484  seaX 
the  same  as  the  Bison  (q.v.).  [The 
classical  account  of  the  animal  wiU  be 
found  in  Forsyth,  Highlands  of  Central 
India,  ed.  1889,  pp.  109  seqq.] 

1806. — "They  erect  strong  fences,  but 
the  buffaloes  generally  break  them  down. 
.  .  .  They  are  far  larger  than  common 
buffaloes.  There  is  an  account  of  a  similar 
kind  called  the  Gore ;  one  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  buffalo  is  the  length  of  the 
hoof. " — ElphinstonCy  in  Life,  i.  156. 

b.  (K)XJB,  s.  Properlv  Can.  gaud, 
gaur,  gauda.  The  nead  man  of  a 
village  in  the  Canarese  -  speaking 
country ;  either  as  corresponciing  to 
patel,  or  to  the  Zemindar  of  Bengal. 
[See  F.  Buchanan,  Mysore,  i.  268  ;  Rice, 
Mysore,  i.  579.] 

c.  1800.— **Ever>'  Tehsildary  is  farmed 
out  in  villages  to  the  GourB  or  he«ui-men." 
— In  Munru's  Life,  iii.  92. 

c.  GOUB,  n.p.  Gaur,  the  name  of 
a  medieval  capital  of  Bengal,  which  lav 
immediately  south  of  the  modem  civil 
station  of  Malda,  and  the  traces  of 
which,  with  occasional  Mahommedan 
buildings,  extend  over  an  immense  area. 


chiefly  covered  with  jungle.  Tlie 
name  is  a  form  of  the  ancient  Gauda^ 
meaning,  it  is  believed,  *the  country 
of  sugar,'  a  name  applied  to  a  large 
part  of  Bengal,  and  specifically  to  the 
portion  where  those  remains  lie.  It 
was  the  residence  of  a  Hindu  dynasty, 
the  Senas,  at  the  time  of  the  early 
Mahommedan  invasions,  and  was  popu- 
larly known  as  Lakhndoti;  but  the 
reigninc  king  had  transferred  his  seat 
to  Naaiya  (70  m.  above  Calcutta) 
before  the  actual  conquest  of  Bengal 
in  the  last  years  of  the  12th  century. 
(Jaur  waa  afterwards  the  residence  of 
several  Mussulman  dynasties.  [See 
Ravenshaw,  Gaur,  its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
tions, 1878.] 

1536.— "But  Xercansor  [Shir  Khan  Sur, 
afterwards  King  of  Hindustan  as  Shir  Shah  J 
after  his  success  advanced  along  the  river 
till  he  came  before  the  city  of  Gooro  to 
besiege  it,  and  ordered  a  lodgment  to  be 
made  in  front  of  certain  verandahs  of  the 
King's  Palace  which  looked  upon  the  river  ; 
and  as  he  was  making  his  trenches  certain 
Rumis  who  were  resident  in  the  city,  desiring 
that  the  King  should  prize  them  highly 
{d'e/Us  f^esie  cabedal)  as  he  did  the  Portu- 
guese, offered  their  service  to  the  King  to 
go  and  prevent  the  enemy's  lodgment,  saying 
that  he  should  also  send  the  Portuguese 
with  them."— Correa,  iii.  720. 

ri552.— "Caor."  See  under  BUEBAM- 
POOTEB.] 

1653.— "The  chief  city  of  the  Kingdom 
(of  Bengala)  is  called  Gouro.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  said  to 
be  3  of  our  leagues  in  length,  and  to  contain 
200,000  inhabitants.  On  the  one  side  it  has 
the  river  for  its  defence,  and  on  the  landward 
faces  a  wall  of  great  height  .  .  .  the  streets 
are  so  thronged  with  the  concourse  and 
traffic  of  people  .  .  .  that  they  cannot  force 
their  way  past  ...  a  great  part  of  the 
houses  of  this  city  are  stately  and  well- 
wrought  buildings.  — Barros,  IV.  ix.  cap.  1. 

1686.— "From  Patanaw  I  went  to  Tanda 
which  is  in  the  land  of  the  Gouren.  It  hath 
in  times  past  been  a  kingdom,  but  is  now 
subdued  by  Zelabdin  Echebar  .  .  ."  —  R. 
Fitch,  in  Hakluyt,  ii.  389. 

1683. — "  I  went  to  see  ye  famous  Ruins  of 
a  great  Citty  and  Pallace  called  [of]  GOWBE 
...  we  spent  3^  hours  in  seeing  ye  mines 
especially  of  the  Pallace  which  has  been  .  .  . 
in  my  judgment  considerably  bigger  and 
more  beautifull  than  the  Grand  Seignor's 
Seraglio  at  Constantinople  or  any  other 
Pallace  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe." — 
Hedges,  Diary,  May  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  88]. 

GOVERNOE'S  STBAITS,  n.p. 
This  was  the  name  applied  bv  the 
Portuguese  (Estreiio  do  Uobenmdor)  to 
the  Straits  of  Singapore,  %,&,  the  straits 
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aonth  of  that  island  (or  New  Strait). 
The  reason  of  the  name  is  given  in 
our  first  quotation.  The  Governor 
in  question  was  tlie  S])aniard  Doni 
Jofto  da  Silva. 

1615. — "  The  GoTomor  Railed  from  Munilha 
in  March  of  this  year  with  10  {n^lIeoiiA  and 
2  galleys.  .  .  .  Arriving  at  tho  Straits  of 
Sincapur,  *  *  *  *  hikI  iMuwing  by  a  new 
strait  which  since  has  taken  the  name  of 
Eitreito  do  Oovemador,  there  his  galloon 
grounded  on  the  reef  at  tho  {>oint  of  the 
strait,  and  was  a  little  gnuod  hy  the  top  of 
it."— i^oftmYi,  428. 

1727. — **  Between  the  small  Caritnon  and 
Tanjony-ltellung  on  the  Continent,  is  the 
entrance  of  the  8troighti«  of  StHdipurf  Ixjforo 
mentioned,  and  also  into  the  Streiflphts  Of 
QoTvmadore^tho  largest  and  casiejttPassage 
into  the  Chiiui  Seas." — .-1.  Hamilton^  ii.  V£l. 

1780. — "Directions  for  nailing  from  Ma- 
lacca to  Pulo  Timoau  through  GoTemor's 
Straits,  commonly  called  the  Straits  of 
SincajK)ur." — />«««>  N.  l>irt*tory^  5th  ed. 
p.  4/4.  See  also  Lett  res  Kit  if,  ^  1st  ed. 
u.  118. 

1841.— "SingaiN>re  Strait,  called  Gk>yemor 
Strait,  or  Now  Strait,  by  tho  French  and 
Portuguese." — Jlorshuryh f[)th  ed.  ii.  264. 

QOW,  QAOU,  s.  Dak.  II.  gau.  An 
ancient  niea-sure  uf  distance  preserved 
in  S.  India  and  Ceylon.  In  tlie  latter 
island,  where  the  term  Ht.ill  is  in  use,  the 
gaxovxi  is  a  measure  of  alxnit  4  English 
miles.  It  is  Pali  gdinitn^  one  quarter 
of  a  yojanaj  and  that  again  is  the  Skt. 
gnvyuti  with  the  wime  meaning.  Tliere 
18  in  Moleswortli'."!  Mahr.  IHctionary^ 
and  in  Wilson^  a  term  tjuukotf  (see 
COSB),  *a  Lmd  measure'  (for  which 
read  *  distance  measure '),  the  distance 
at  which  the  lowing  of  a  cow  may  Ik? 
heard.  This  is  doubtless  a  form  of 
the  same  term  iv^  that  under  considera- 
tion, but  the  explanation  is  prol)ably 
modem  and  incorrect.  The  yojana 
with  whicli  the  gau  is  correlated,  ap- 
j>ears  etymologi<:ally  to  be  *  a  yoking,' 
viz.  "the  stage,  or  distance  to  be  gcme 
in  one  liamessing  without  unyoking" 
(iniliam4) ;  and  the  lengths  attributed 
to  it  are  very  various,  oscillating  from 
2^  t^>  9  niiles,  and  even  to  8  kromti 
(see  GOBS).  The  last  valuation  of  the 
yojana  would  corresj)ond  with  that  of 
the  gau  at  \. 

c.  645. — "Tho  great  Island  (Tapro>>ano), 
according  to  what  the  natives  say,  has  a 
length  of  300  gandia,  and  a  broad th  of  the 
same,  »'.*'.  900  miles." — dmitas  Indicophn^tes, 
(in  Cathay f  clzx>ii.). 

1628.— "From  Garicota  to  Tumbre  may 
be  about  a  league  and  a  half,  for  in  that 


country  distances  are  measured  by  gail,  and 
each  gaii  is  about  two  leagues,  and  from 
Garicota  to  Tumbre  they  said  was  not  so 
much  as  a  gail  of  road."— P.  dtUa  Valfe, 
ii.  638  ;  [Hak.  Hoc.  ii.  230]. 

1676. — "They  measure  the  distances  of 
places  in  India  by  Goi  and  Contfs.  A  GkM 
IS  alxiut  4  of  our  common  leagues,  and  a 
Cftdf!  is  one  league." — Tanrnifr^  E.T.  ii. 
30 ;  [ed.  Hall,  i.  47]. 

1860. — "A  gaon  in  (.'oylon  ox]tre8ses  a 
somewhat  indeterminate  length,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  groun<l  to  l)o  traversed, 
a  gaou  across  a  mountaiinous  cc»untry  being 
less  than  one  measured  on  level  ground,  and 
a  gaon  for  a  loaded  cooley  is  also  |>ermitted 
to  be  shorter  than  for  one  unburthened,  but 
on  the  whole  the  average  may  be  taken 
under  four  miU*." — Tenitent's  Ce^loh^  4th  ed. 
i.  467. 

GRAB,  s.  Tliis  name,  now  almost 
obsolete,  was  a])])lied  to  a  kind  of  vessel 
which  is  constantly  menticmed  in  the 
sea-  and  river-tighls  of  India,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  down  to  near 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Tliat 
kind  of  etymology  which  works  fi^om 
inner  consciousness  would  ])rol>ably 
sav  :  "  ITiis  term  has  alwavs  been  a 
])uzzle  to  the  English  in  India.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  a  kind  of  vessel 
much  used  bv  corsairs,  who  were 
said  to  grab  all  that  j massed  the  sea. 
Hence,"  &c.  But  the  real  derivation 
is  different. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  in  a 
jjlossary  attached  to  his  Traiyh^  defines 
It  as  "a  wjua re- rigged  Arah  vessel, 
having  a  proj(H*ting  stern  (.stem  ?)  and 
no  Injwsprit ;  it  has  two  mast^"  Pro- 
Kibly  the  application  of  the  term  may 
have  deviated  variously  in  recent  days. 

ISee  Btnnbay  Gazctfcer,  xiii.  pt.  i.  348.] 
•'or  thus  again  in  t^olvyim  (Lcs  Hindou,% 
vol.  i.)  a  grab  is  drawn  and  described 
as  a  ship  with  three  masts,  a  sharp 
l)row,  and  a  bowsprit,  liut  originally 
the  word  seems,  l>eyond  ouestion,  to 
have  l)een  an  Arab  name  for  a  gall^j. 
The  ])roT»er  word  is  Arab.  gJwrdb,  'a 
raven,'  though  adopted  into  Mahratti 
and  Konkani  as  gurdb.  Jal  says, 
qiu>ting  Reinaud,  that  ghordb  was  the 
name  given  by  the  M(K»rs  to  the  true 
galley,  and  cites  Hyde  for  the  rational 
of  the  name.  We  give  Hyde's  words 
below.  Amari,  in  a  work  n noted 
l»elow  (j).  397),  points  out  the  analogous 
corvetta  as  perhaps  a  traiLsfer  of  ghurdb: 

1181. — "A  vessel  of  our  merchants  .  .  . 
making  sail  for  the  city  of  Tripoli  (which 
God  protect)  was  driven  .by  the  winds  on 
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the  shore  of  that  country,  and  ihe  crew  being 
in  want  of  water,  landed  to  procure  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  place  refused  it  unless  some 
com  were  sold  to  them.  Meanwhile  there 
came  a  ghnr&b  from  Tripoli  .  .  .  which 
took  and  plundered  the  crew,  and  seized  all 
the  goods  on  board  the  vessel."* — Arabic 
Letter  from  Ubaldo,  Archbishop  and  other 
authorities  of  Pisa,  to  the  Almohad  Caliph 
Abu  Yak'uD  Yusuf,  in  Anuuif  Diplomi 
Arabif  p.  8. 

The  Latin  contemporary  version 
runs  thus : 

"  Cum  quidam  nostri  cari  cives  de  Sicili& 
cum  carico  frumenti  ad  Tripolim  venirent, 
tempeetate  maris  et  vi  ventonim  oompulsi, 
ad  portum  dictum  Bfacri  devenerunt ;  ibique 
aqu&  deficiente^  et  cum  pro  e&  auriendA 
irent,  Barbarosi  non  permiserunt  eos  .  .  . 
nisi  prius  eis  de  frumento  venderent. 
Cumque  inviti  eis  de  frumento  venderent 
ffaiea  vestra  de  Tripoli  armata,"  &c. — Ibid. 
p.  269. 

c.  1200.— Ohnrftb,  Comix,  Corvus,  galea. 

*  •  «  *  « 

Oalea,  Ghurab,  Oharban.  —  Vocabulista 
Arabico  (from  Riccardian  Library),  pubd. 
Florence,  1871,  pp.  148,  404. 

1343. — **Jalansi  .  .  .  sent  us  off  in  com- 
pany with  his  son,  on  board  a  vessel  called 
ai-'ukairiy  which  is  like  a  ghorftb,  only 
more  roomy.  It  has  60  oars,  and  when  it 
engages  is  covered  with  a  roof  to  protect 
the  rowers  from  the  darts  and  stone-shot." 
— Ibn  BatutUf  iv.  59. 

1605. — In  the  Vocabulary  of  Pedro  de 
Aloala,  galera  is  interpreted  in  Arabic  as 
gor&b. 

1554.  —  In  the  narrative  of  Sidi  'Ali 
Kapud&n,  in  describing  fan  action  that  he 
fought  with  the  Portuguese  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  says  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of 
4  barques  as  big  as  caxrackB  (q.v.),  3  great 

f:hQrftb8,  6  Karawals  (see  CARAVEL)  and 
2  smaller  ghnr&bs,  or  galliots  (see  OALLE- 
VAT)  with  oars. — In  J.  As.,  ser.  1.  tom. 
ix.  67-68. 

[c.  1610.— "His  royal  galley  called  by 
them  Ogate  Oourabe  (aourabe  means 
*  galley, ''and  opaie  *  roval>  "—i'ymrrf  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  312.J 

1660. — "Jani  Beg  might  attack  us  from 
the  hills,  the  ghrabs  from  the  river,  and 
the  men  of  Sihwan  from  the  rear,  so  that 
we  should  be  in  a  critical  position." — 
Mohammed  M'asum,  in  Elliot,  i.  250.  The 
word  occurs  in  many  pages  of  the  same 
history. 

[1679.— "My  Solfe  and  Mr.  Gapes  Grob 
the  stem  most." — In  Hedges,  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  clxxxiv.] 

1690. — "  Oalera  .  .  .  ab  Arabibus  tam  Asi- 
aticis  quam  Africanis  vocatur  .  .  .  Ohor&b, 
i.e.  Corvus,  quasi  piceft  ni^redine,  rostro 
extenso,  et  velis  remisque  sicut  alis  volans 
galera:     unde    et    Vlacho   Greece   dicitur 

*  From  Amari's  Italian  venioo. 


MAeuMi." — Hyde,  Note  on  Peritsol,  in  Synt. 
Dissertt,  i.  97. 

1678. — "Our  Factors,  having  concerns  in 
the  cargo  of  the  ships  in  this  Road,  loaded 
two  Orobs  and  departed." — Fryer,  153. 

1727.  — "The  Muskat  War  .  .  .  obliges 
them  (the  Portuguese)  to  keep  an  Armada 
of  five  or  six  Ships,  besides  small  Frigates 
and  OrabB  of  War."— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  250  ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  253]. 

1750-52.— "The  ships  which  they  make 
use  of  against  their  enemies  are  called 
flpoerabbs  by  the  Dutch,  and  grabbs  by  the 
English,  have  2  or  3  masts,  and  are  built 
like  our  ships,  with  the  same  sort  of  rigging, 
only  their  prows  are  low  and  sharp  as  in 
gallies,  that  they  may  not  only  place  some 
cannons  in  them,  but  likewise  in  case  of 
emergency  for  a  couple  of  oars,  to  push  the 
^bb  on  in  a  calm.'  — Olof  Toreen,    Voyaye, 


c.  1754. — "Our  E.  I.  Company  had  hero 
(Bombay]  one  ship  of  40  guns,  one  of  20, 
one  Grao  of  18  guns,  and  several  other 
vessels." — Ives,  AS,  Ives  explains  "  Ketches, 
which  they  aUl  grabs."  This  shows  the 
meaning  already  changed,  as  no  galley  could 
carry  18  guns. 

c.  1760.— "When  the  Derby,  Captain 
Ansell,  was  so  scandalously  taken  by  a  few 
of  Angria's  grabs." — Orose,  i.  81. 

1763.  —  "  The  grabs  have  rarely  more 
than  two  masts,  though  some  have  three  ; 
those  of  three  are  about  300  tons  burthen  ; 
but  the  others  are  not  more  than  150 :  they 
are  built  to  draw  very  little  water,  being 
very  broad  in  ))roportion  to  their  length, 
narrowing,  however,  from  the  middle  to  the 
end,  where  instead  of  bows  they  have  a 
prow,  projecting  like  that  of  a  Mediterranean 
galley." — Orme  (reprint),  i.  408-9. 

1810.— "Here  a  fine  English  East  India- 
man,  there  a  grab,  or  a  dow  from  Arabia." 
— Maria  Oraham,  142. 

„  "This  Glab  (^)  belongs  to  an  Arab 
merchant  of  Muscat.  The  Nakhodah,  an 
Abyssinian  slave."  —  Elphinstone,  in  Lit>, 
i.  232. 

[1820. — "We  had  scarce  set  sail  when 
there  came  in  a  ghorab  (a  kind  of  boat)  the 
Cotwal  of  Surat  .  .  ." — Trans.  Lit.  Soc.  Bo. 
ii.  5.] 

1872. — "Moored  in  its  centre  you  saw 
some  20  or  30  ghnribs  (^bs)  from  Maskat, 
Baghlahs  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Kotiyahs 
from  Kach'h,  and  Pattimars  or  Batelas  from 
the  Konkan  and  Bombay." — Burton,  Sind 
Revisited,  i.  83. 

GRAM,  8.  This  word  is  properly 
the  Portuguese  grao,  i.e.  *p*ain,'  but  it 
has  been  specially  appropriated  to  that 
kind  of  vetch  (Cicer  arietmum,  L.)  which 
is  the  most  general  grain-(rather  pulse-) 
food  of  horses  all  over  India,  called  in 
H.  (hand.  It  is  the  Ital.  cece,  Fr. 
pois  diiche,  Eng.  chick-pea  or  Eoypi. 
pea,  much    used   in    France   and    S. 
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Europe.  This  specific  application  of 
grao  is  also  Portuguese,  as  appears 
from  Bluteau.  The  wori  gram  is  in 
some  parts  of  India  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  pulse,  and  then  this  applica- 
tion of  it  IS  recognised  by  (qualifying  it 
as  Bengal  gram.  (See  remarks  under 
CALAVANCE.)  The  plant  exudes 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  to  walk  through 
a  gram-field  in  a  wet  morning  is  oe- 
structive  to  shoe-leather.  The  natives 
collect  the  acid. 

[1513. — "  And  for  tho  food  of  thene  horsea 
(exported  from  the  Poraian  Gulf)  tho  factor 
nipplied  grftofl."  —  Albuquerque,  Carta»j 
p.  200,  Letter  of  Dec.  4. 

[1554. — (Describing  Vi JAyanagar. )  *  *  There 
the  food  of  horseH  and  elephants  consists  of 
grios,  rice  and  other  vegetables,  cooked 
with  jagra,  which  is  palm-tree  sugar,  as 
there  is  no  liarioy  in  that  country." — 
Cattanheda,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  16. 

[c.  1610.— **  They  give  them  also  a  certain 
grkhl  like  lentils.' —/Vmn£  (U  Laiui,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  79.] 

1702. — ".  .  .  he  confessing  before  us  that 
their  allowance  three  times  a  week  is  but  a 
quart  of  rice  and  gram  together  for  five 
men  a  day,  but  promises  that  for  the  future 
it  shall  be  rectified."— In  Wheeler,  ii.  10. 

1776. — ".  .  .  lentils,  gram  .  .  .  mustard 
seed." — UalheiVn  Code,  p.  8  (pt.  ii.). 

1789. — **.  .  .  Gram,  a  small  kind  of  pulse, 
universally  used  iiLstead  of  oats." — Jaunro's 
narrative,  85. 

1793. — **.  .  .  gram,  which  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  give  to  bullocks  in  the  Camatic." 
— Din/tn's  Narratice,  97. 

1804. — "The  gram  alone,  for  the  four 
r^ments  with  me,  has  in  some  months 
cost  50,000  pagodas." — Wellington,  iii.  71. 

1865. — "But  they  had  come  at  a  wrong 
season,  gram  was  dear^  and  prices  low,  and 
the  sale  concluded  m  a  dead  loss." — 
Palgrav€*s  A  rabia,  290. 

QBAM-FED,  adj.  Properly  the 
distinctive  description  of  mutton  and 
l>eef  fattened  upon  gram,  which  used 
to  be  the  pride  of  Bengal.  But  applied 
figuratively  to  any  *  pampered  creature.' 

c.  1849. — **By  an  old  Indian  1  mean  a 
man  full  of  curry  and  of  bad  Hindustani, 
with  a  fat  liver  and  no  brains,  but  with  a 
self-sufficient  idea  that  no  one  can  know 
India  except  through  long  experience  of 
brandy,  champagne,  gram-fed  mutton, 
cheroots  and  hookahs. ' — Sir  (J.  Napier, 
quoted  in  Bos.  Smithes  Life  of  Ld,  Laicrence, 
1.338. 

1880. — ''I  missed  two  persons  at  the 
Delhi  assemblage  in  1877.  All  the  gram- 
fed  secretaries  and  most  of  the  alcoholic 
chiefs  were  there ;  but  the  famine-haunted 


villagers  and  the  delirium -shattered  opium- 
eating  Chinaman,  who  had  to  pay  the  bill, 
were  not  present." — AH  Buba,  12/. 

GBANDONIG.  (See  GBUNTHUM 
and  SANSKRIT). 

QBA8S-0L0TH.  s.  This  name  is 
now  fjenerally  applied  to  a  kind  of 
cambric  from  China  made  from  the 
Chuma  of  the  Chinese  {Boehmaria 
nivea.  Hooker,  the  Rhea,  so  much 
talked  of  now),  and  called  by  the 
Chinese  sia-pUj  or  *  summer-cloth.' 
We  find  ffrass-cloths  often  spoken  of 
by  the  16tn  century  travellers,  and  even 
later,  as  an  ex})ort  from  Orissa  and 
Bengal.  They  were  probably  made 
of  lihea  or  some  kindred  species,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
this.  Cloth  and  nets  are  made  in  the 
south  from  the  Neilgherry  nettle  {Gi- 
rardinia  heterophylla,  D.  C.) 

c.  1567.— "Cloth of  herbes  {oanni  dWha), 
which  is  a  kinde  of  silke,  wnich  groweth 
among  the  woodes  without  any  laTx>ur  of 
man.'  —CaeMir  Frederiir,  in  Hakl.  ii.  358. 

1585. — "  Great  store  of  the  doth  which  is 
made  from  Qrasse,  which  they  call  ^irrua  " 
(in  Orissa).— i?.  Fitch,  in  Hakl.  ii.  38/. 

[1598.— See  under  SABEE. 

tc.  1610. — "likewise  is  there  plenty  of 
:,  as  well  that  of  the  silkworm  as  of  the 
(silk)  he7^,  which  is  of  the  brightest  yellow 
colour,  and  brighter  than  silk  itself." — 
Pyrard  dt  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  328.] 

1627. — "  Their  manufactories  (about  Bala- 
Hore)  are  of  Cotton  .  .  .  Silk,  and  Silk  and 
Cotton  RtnnaU  .  .  .  ;  and  of  Herba  (a  Sort 
of  tough  Orass)  they  make  (iinghanix, 
Pinascos,  and  several  other  Goods  fur  Ex- 
portation."—.4.  HamilUm,  i.  397  ;  [od.  1744]. 

1813. — Milbum,  in  his  List  of  Bengal 
Pieco-Goods,  has  Herba  Tuffatiei  (ii.  221). 

GBASS-CUTTEB,  s.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  representing  tlie  H. 
ghdskhodd  or  gh4ldultd,  *the  digger, 
or  cutter,  of  grass ' ;  the  title  of  a 
servant  employed  to  collect  gr^iss  for 
horses,  one  sucn  being  usually  attached 
to  each  horse  besides  the  syce  or  horse- 
keeper.  In  the  north  the  grasscutter 
is  a  man ;  in  the  south  the  office  is 
filled  by  the  horsekeeper's  wife.  Ghdls- 
kat  is  the  form  commonly  used  by 
Englishmen  in  Upper  India  speaking 
Hindustani ;  but  ghnsiydrd  by  those 
aspiring  to  purer  languaj^.  The 
former  term  appears  in  JytlliamMfi's 
V.  AT.  (1810)  as  gauskot  (i.  186X  the 
latter  in  JacquemonJ^s  Correspondetux  a& 
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grassyara.  No  grasscutters  are  men- 
tioned as  attached  to  the  stables  of 
Akbar ;  only  a  money  allowance  for 
grass.  The  antiquity  of  the  Madras 
arrangement  is  shown  by  a  passage  in 
Castanheda  (1552) :  "...  he  gave  him 
a  horse,  and  a  boy  to  attend  to  it,  and 
a  female  slave  to  see  to  its  fodder." — 
(ii.  58.) 

1789. — ** ...  an  Horsekeeper  and  Qraas* 
cutter  at  two  pagodas."— if unro'«  ^arr,  28. 

1793. — "Every  horse  .  .  .  has  two  atten- 
dants, one  who  cleans  and  takes  care  of 
him,  called  the  horse-keeper,  and  the  other 
the  grasscutter,  who  provides  for  his 
forage." — Dirom's  Narr.  2^42. 

1846. — '*  Every  horse  has  a  man  and  a 
maid  to  himself — the  maid  cuts  grass  for 
him  ;  and  every  dog  has  a  boy.  I  inquired 
whether  the  cat  had  any  servants,  out  I 
foimd  he  was  allowed  to  wait  upon  himself." 
— Letters  from  Madras,  37. 

[1850. — '*  Then  there  are  our  servants  .  .  . 
four  Saises  and  four  QhascutB  .  .  ." — Mrs. 
Mackenzie  Life  in.  the  Miuion,  ii.  253.] 

1875. — "  I  suppose  if  you  were  to  pick  up 
...  a  grassoutter's  pony  to  replace  the 
one  you  lost,  you  wouldn't  feel  that  you 
had  done  the  rest  of  the  army  out  of  their 
rights." — The  Dilemmoy  ch.  xxxvii. 

[GBASSHOPPEB  FALLS,  n.p. 
An  Anglo- Indian  corruption  of  the 
name  of  the  great  waterfall  on  the 
Sheravati  River  in  the  Shimoga  Dis- 
trict of  Mysore,  where  the  river 
plunges  down  in  a  succession  of 
cascades,  of  which  the  principal  is 
890  feet  in  height.  The  proper  name 
of  the  place  is  Gersoppa,  or  Uerusappe, 
w^hich  takes  its  name  from  the  adjoin- 
ing village ;  gerUy  Can.,  *  the  marking 
nut  plant '  {semecarpus  anacardium^  L.), 
soppu,  *  a  leaf.'  See  Mr.  Grey's  note  on 
P.  deUa  Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  218.] 

GBASS-WIDOW,  8.  This  slang 
phrase  is  applied  in  India,  with  a  shade 
of  malignity,  to  ladies  living  apart  from 
their  husbands,  especially  as  recreating 
at  the  Hill  stations,  whilst  the  husbands 
are  at  their  duties  in  the  plains. 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  In  the  Slang  Dictionary  it  is 
explained  :  "  An  unmarried  mother  ; 
a  deserted  mistress."  But  no  such 
opprobrious  meanings  attach  to  the 
Indian  use.  In  Notes  and  Q'weries^ 
6th  ser.  viii.  414,  wiU  be  found  several 
communications  on  this  phrase.  [Also 
see  ibid.  x.  436,  526 ;  xi.  178 ;  8th  ser. 


iv.  37,  75.]  We  learn  from  these  that 
in  Maoris  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases, 
Grace- Widow  occurs  with  the  mean- 
ing of  an  unmarried  mother.  Corre- 
sponding to  this,  it  is  stated  also,  is  the 
N.S.  (?)  or  Low  German  gras''wed4nve. 
The  Swedish  GrdsUnka  or  -enka  also 
is  used  for  *a  low  dissolute  married 
woman  living  by  herself.'  In  Belgium 
a  woman  of  this  description  is  called 
haecke-wedeioe,  from  liaecken,  *to  feel 
strong  desire'  (to  *  hanker').  And 
so  it  is  suggested  grdsenka  is  con- 
tracted from  grUdesenka,  from  gradig, 

*  esuriens '  (greedy,  in  fact).  In  Danish 
Diet,  graesenka  is  interpreted  as  a 
woman  whose  betrothed  lover  is  dead. 
But  the  (German  Stroh-  JVittwe,  *  straw- 
widow'  (which  Fliigel  interprets  as 
*mock  widow'),  seems  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  suggestion  that 
gnLsS'Widow  is  a  corruption  of  the 
kind  suggested.  A  friend  mentions 
that  the  masc.  Stroh- Wittwer  is  used 
in  Germany  for  a  man  whose  wife  is 
absent^  and  who  therefore  dines  at  the 
eating-house  with  the  young  fellows. 
[The  N.E.D.  gives  the  two  meanings  : 
1.  An  unmarried  woman  who  has 
cohabited  with  one  or  more  men ; 
a  discarded  mistress ;  2.  A  married 
woman  whose  husband  is  absent  from 
her.  "  The  etymological  notion  is 
obscure,  but  the  parallel  forms  dis- 
prove the  notion  that  the  word  is  a 

*  corruption'  of  gra^ce-widow.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  sense  1.  grass 
(and  G.  stroh)  may  have  been  used 
with  opposition  to  bed.  Sense  2. 
may  have  arisen  as  an  etymologizing 
interpretation  of  the  compound  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood  ; 
in  Eng.  it  seems  to  have  first  appealed 
as  Anglo-Indian."  The  French  equiva- 
lent, P'euve  de  Malabar^  was  in  allusion 
to  Lemierre's  tragedy,  produced  in 
1770.] 

1878. — **  In  the  evening  mv  wife  and  I 
went  out  house-hunting  ;  and  we  pitched 
upon  one  which  the  newly  incorporated 
body  of  Municipal  Commissioners  and  the 
Clergyman  (who  was  a  QraBS-widower,  his 
wife  being  at  home)  had  taken  between 
them."— Z*/e  in  the  Mofiissil,  ii.  99-100. 

1879. — The  Indian  newspaper's  "  typical 
official  rises  to  a  late  breakfast — probably 
on  herrings  and  soda-water — and  dresses 
tastefully  •  for  his  round  of  morning  calls, 
the  last  on  a  grass-widow,  with  whom  he 
has  a  tAe-d-t(te  tiffin,  where  *  p^s '  alternate 
with  champagne." — Simla  LttUr  in  Times, 
Aug.  16. 
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1880.— ''The  OnM-widow  in   Nephelo- 
eoccygi&"-'Sir  Ali  BaJba,  169. 

„     **  Pleasant  times  have  these  Indian 
graas-widowil"— 7Vk«  World,  Jan.  21,  13. 


GRASSIA,  s.  Grd»  (said  to  mean 
*a  mouthfur)  is  stated  by  Mr.  Forl>e8 
in  the  Rds  MdUl  ^p.  186)  to  have  1>eeu 
in  old  times  usually  applied  to  aliena- 
tions for  religious  objects ;  but  its 
jirevalent  sense  came  to  l>e  the  portion 
(»f  land  given  for  subsistence  to  cadets 
of  chieftains'  families.  Afterwards  the 
term  gtilB  was  also  used  for  the  black- 
mail paid  l)y  a  vilhige  to  a  turbulent 
neiffhbour  as  the  ])rice  of  his  protection 
ana  forbearance,  and  in  other  like 
meanings.  ''  Thus  the  title  of  grama, 
originafly  an  honounible  one,  and 
indicating  its  ])OS8essor  to  ])e  a  cadet 
of  the  ruling  tri1)e,  became  at  last 
as  frecjuently  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  professional 
robl»er"  {Ibid.  Bk.  iv.  ch.  3)  ;  [ed.  1878, 
p.  668]. 

[1384.— See  under  COOLY.] 

c.  1665. — "Nous  nous  trouv&mes  au  Vil- 
lage de  Bilpar,  dont  los  Uabitans  qu'on 
nomme  Ghiktiatet,  sont  presquo  tons 
\o]euTa"—Thevenot,  v.  42. 

1808. — "  The  QrasiaB  have  been  shown  to 
be  of  different  Sects,  CiVKt^f,  or  families,  viz., 
Ist,  Colees  and  their  0.)llaterals ;  2nd,  Raj- 
poots ;  3rd,  Sved  Mussulmans ;  4th,  Mole- 
Islams  or  moacm  Mahomedani.  There  are 
besides  many  others  who  enjoy  the  free 
usufruct  of  laudSf  and  permanent  emolu- 
ment from  vill.'iges,  but  those  onl^*  who  are 
of  the  four  aforesaid  warlike  tnbes  seem 
entitled  by  prescriptive  custom  ...  to  be 
called  GnUMias." — ])ruminond,  Jl/ustratioM. 

1813. — "I  confess  I  cannot  now  contem- 
plate my  extraordinary  deliverance  from 
the  Qracia  machinations  without  feelings 
more  appropriate  to  solemn  silence,  than 
exjiression." — Forlt^s^  Or.  Mem.  iii.  393 ; 
[conf.  2nd  ed.  ii.  357J. 

1819.—"  (husBia,  from  Qrass,  a  word 
signifying  '  a  mouthful. '  This  word  is  under- 
stood in  some  parts  of  Mokran,  Hind,  and 
Kutch  ;  but  I  believe  not  further  into  Hindo- 
stan  than  Jaypoor." — Alacl-mitrdoy  in  Tr. 
Lit.  Soc.  Bo.  i.  270.  [On  the  use  in  Central 
India,  see  Tod,  Annah,  i.  175;  Malcolm, 
Central  India,  i.  508.] 

GBAVE-DIGGEB.    (See  BEEJOO.) 

GREEN-PIOEON.  A  variety  of 
ST)ecies  belonging  to  the  sub. -fam. 
Trercyiiinae,  and  to  genera  Treron, 
CricojyiiSy  Osnwtreron,  and  Sphenocere^is, 
bear  this  name.  The  three  first  fol- 
lowing   quotations    show    that    these 


birds  liad  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  ancients. 

c.  180. — "Daimachus,  in  his  History  of 
India,  says  that  i>ig«oiii  of  an  apple-gTMn 
colour  are  found  in  India." — AtK^iaetUf 
ix.  51. 

c.  A.D.  250. — "They  bring  also  greeniih 
((^XP^f )  piffMU  which  they  say  can  never  be 
tamed  or  domesticated." — A^fian,  De  Nat. 
Anim,  xv.  14. 

,,  "There  are  produced  among  the 
Indians  .  .  .  pigeons  of  a  pale  green  colour 
{■x\(i)p6irTCKoi) ;  any  one  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  not  having  any  knowledge  of 
ornithology,  would  sav  the  bird  was  a  parrot 
and  not  a  pigeon,  'niev  have  legs  and  bill 
in  colour  like  the  {lartridges  of  the  Greeks.'* 
— Ihid.  xvi.  2. 

1678.— "Our  usual  diet  was  (besides 
Plenty  «»f  Fish)  Water- Fowl,  Peacocks, 
Gi^ften  Pidgeons,  Spotted  Deer,  Sabre,  Wild 
Hogs,  and  sometimes  Wild  Cows."— Fry«T, 
176. 

1825. — "  I  saw  a  groat  number  of  pea- 
fowl, and  of  the  l)oautiful  greenish  pigeon 
common  in  this  countrj'  .  .  ." — JIfftrr,  ii. 
19. 

GBEY  PABTBIDGE.  1  he  com- 
mon  Anglo-Indian  name  of  the  Hind. 
tltnrj  common  over  a  grt-at  part  of  India, 
Ortygornis  Ponticerifina,  Gmclin.  "Its 
call  is  a  ]>eculiar  loud  shrill  cry,  and 
has,  not  unaptly,  been  com^xired  to  the 
word  PaUeta'pateela'pateela,  quickly 
re])eated  but  preceded  by  a  single  note, 
uttered  two  or  three  timers,  each  time 
w^ith  a  higher  intonation,  till  it  gets, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  it.s  call." — 
Jerdon,  ii.  566. 

GBIBLEE,  a.  A  gra])1in  or  grapneL 
Lascars'  language  {Roebuck). 

OEIFPIN,  GEIFF,  s.;  GEIF- 
FISH,  adi.  One  newly  arrived  in 
India,  and  unaccustomed  to  Indian 
ways  and  peculiarities  ;  a  Johnny 
Newcome.  The  origin  of  the  ])hrase 
is  unknown  to  us.  There  was  an 
Admiral  Griffin  who  commanded  in 
the  Indian  seas  from  Nov.  1746  to 
June  1748,  and  was  not  very  fortiuiate. 
Had  his  name  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  term  ?  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  at  Madnis  (see  Boydy 
below).  [But  also  see  the  quotation 
from  Beaumont  <£?  Fletcher,  below.] 
Three  references  l)elow  indicate  the 
parallel  terms  formerly  used  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Go£^  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  by  the  English 
in  Ceylon. 
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OBUNTH,  &  Panjalii  Gfinth^  fntm 
Skt.  oreuiM/i,  lit.  'a  knot,'  leave:»  tied 
together  by  a  string.  'The  Bin^k/  i'.". 
the  Scripture  of  the  Siklis«  o^ntainiuj; 
the  hvmns  ooiupuised  or  compiled  hy 
their  leaders  fn»ni  Naiiak  (1469-153^) 
onwards.  The  Gnmth  has  Iteen  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Tnininp,  and  published, 
at  the  ex])ense  of  the  Indian  Ifttvern- 
ment. 

1770. — **Ab  the  young  man  (Nanak)  wa^ 
«ariy  introduced  ^»  tho  knowledfre  of  the 
most  esteemed  writing  of  the  Miumilmon 
...  he  DOAde  it  a  practice  in  his  lvi«urc 
hoon  to  translate  literally  or  nrtually.  sib  • 
his    mind   i^tmiptcil    him.    such    of    their 
maxims  as  made  the  de«*iicst  impre.-viun  on  j 
his  heart.    This  wai*  in  the  idititni  of  Fend-  , 
iab,  his  maternal  Iani2ru.ifre.     Little  l>y  Httle  | 
he  strung  together  the^ie  lotise  sentences,  j 
reduced  them  into  sume   order,   and    put  . 
them  in  rerscs.  .  .  .  Hist  collection  Itecame  , 
namerous  :  it  took  the  form  of  a  Imok  which 
was   entitled    Orenth."— •M<r/r   J/u/uvA^nV., 
i.  "" 


1^46. — ''t'ette  langue  cvtrnKKnoai  k  '-» 
nik!(trv  Latino,  iiorc^^ue  Ie:»  seuie*  Le:trv!« 
luppronnent :  if  se  nomment  QnixindaBa. " 
—  li-tiT'tto,  litl.  iif  ia  /Vur.  rf*  J.i  .If.i  a 'or,  i'.7, 

17!i7.— •*.  .  .  their  four  Uw-U»»k*.  Sik^.i 
IW.n;i,  i'fti'l'K  r»»/ii»ii,  Ai/i ••mr»..t  I'-nfori,, 
.ind  Aiii'r  V^ittm^  which  ar>?  j1!  written  in 
the  Oirandantl,  and  are  held  in  hich  e.^teem 
liv  the  Bramin»." — rii/<**/i;ii,  v.  if^kioni. 
3i*9. 


1796.— *' A  Ujok  entitled  the  Qmnth  .  .  . 
is  the  only  typical  object  which  the  Siot^ue^i 
have  admitted  into  their  places  of  worship." 
—(J.  ForsUrs  TnityU,  i.  255.  | 

1817. — **The  fame  <»f  Nannak's  )MX>k  wax  , 
diffused.    Ho  ^rave  it  a  new  name,  Kimmt." 
—MilCt  Hid,  ii.  377. 

c.  1831. — *'.  .  .  Au  centre  du  quel  est  le  = 
temple  d'or  oil  cvt  (^anic  le  Qrant  ou  livre 
sacr^  des  Sikes."— -yaC'/»t'»wo/i/,   Oirreji/tond-  . 
ancfj  ii.  IdO. 

[1838. — "There  was  a  laq^o  collection  of 
pneats,  sitting  in  a  circle,  with  the  Qrooht, 
their  holy  Ujok,  in  the  centre  .  .  ." — Miu 
Eden,  Cpth^  Counfnf^  ii.  7.] 

OBUNTHEE,  s.  Panj.  gmnthi  from 
granth  (see  GBUNTH).  A  sort  of  native 
chapLiin  atUiche^l  to  Sikh  regiments. 

B'lie  name  Oranthl  api)ears  auKmg  tlie 
indi  mendicant  castes  of  the  Panjab 
in  Mr.  Maclagan^s  Census  Rep.y  1891, 
p.  300.] 

GBUNTHUM,  s.  This  (i/ra/?f/wim) 
is  a  name,  from  tbe  same  Skt.  wonl  as 
tlie  last,  given  in  various  odd  forms  to 
the  Sanskrit  language  by  various  Euro- 
I>eans  writing  in  S.  India  during  the 
16tb  and  17t]i  centuries.  The  tenn 
prr>jH^rly  ajjpliefl  to  the  character  in 
whi':h  ihf.  Sjin.skrit  Ixxjks  were  written. 

1600.  ■  "In  these  verses  is  written,  in  a 
particular  language,  called  Oerodam,  their 
rhiUjHoptiy  and  Theolrjgy,  which  the  Bra- 
mons  stufhr  and  road  in  UniTorsities  all  over 
India." — Lucenou  Vida  do  Padrt  F,  Xavier, 
96. 


* '  Oirandam  iby  ot  hen*  oalleii  Ki 
dun.  and  also  Siiiijthrit,*}  is  the  !:iniru.i^o  of 
the  Bi«min<  and  the  learned."—/'".!'.  I^. 

17.'»3. — **  Les  ludient  du  jxiys  so  iK>nnenl 
le  nom  de  7*i (»*•'/'*«,  et  on  s.kit  t^ue  U  Un^o 
vul^aire  ditf^rente  du  Siiiiskret,  ot  du 
Orendam,  ^ui  stmt  los  Iani;ue.<  sicn^M, 
jK^rtc  le  nit^me  nom." — DWurillt.  117. 

QUANA.  IGUANA.  .•«.  This  is  not 
pn.»]>erl\'  au  Indian  term,  nor  tlie  name 
of  an  Indian  si»eeies,  but,  iks  in  many 
other  oa«Je.s  it  bas  l»een  ajtplied  by 
transfer  fnmi  su}»er!ii'ially  ri'.>iMiiblini* 
gfnera  in  tbe  new  IndieN  t«>  I  be  <»bl. 
Tbe  great  lizunls,  .sometimes  called 
guaiuia  in  Indiii,  aiv  ap]iareutly  moni- 
tors. It  must  Ik?  obs^-rviNl,  however, 
tliat  a]>proximating  Indian  names  of 
li/jinls  bave  heli>eti  the  confusion. 
Tbus  tbe  large  moniti»r  to  wliiob  tlie 
name  guana  is  often  applied  in  India, 
is  really  called  in  Hindi  goh  (Skt. 
goilhiiy,  Singbales«'  goyti.  Tbe  true 
iguafta  (»f  America  is  descriKsl  by 
Oviedo  in  tbe  first  «(Uotation  under 
tbe  name  of  iivnua.  [Tbe  wonl  is 
Sptin.  iguana^  from  Caril>  nrantf, 
written  in  early  writers  hiuaua^  igtximt^ 
iuanua  or  yuarta.  See  N.E.1>.  and 
^SYaii/.  Jh'ct.] 


c.  1535.— "There  is  in  this  island  an  nniiuni 
called  loana,  which  is  here  held  to  Ih)  am- 
phibiou.**  (nrM/rci'''),  /.«•.  doubtful  whether 
tish  or  tlc!*h,  for  it  frc<iuent.s  the  rivers  anil 
climbs  the  trees  as  well.  ...  It  is  a  Sorfwitt, 
))earinfi^  to  one  who  know.s  it  not  a  horrid 
and  frif^htful  asinsct.  It  has  the  handi*  and 
feet  like  those  of  a  (Treat  liz^inl,  the  head 
much  larger,  but  almost  of  the  same  fa.shitui, 
with  a  tail  4  or  5  palms  in  length.  .  .  .  And 
the  animal,  formed  a.s  I  have  doscril>od,  is 
much  letter  to  eat  than  to  l(M>k  at,"  &c. — 
OciedOy  in  Ramusioy  iii.  f.  15(5r,  157. 

c.  1550. — "Wo  also  used  to  catch  wmio 
four-footed  animals  called  iguane,  resem- 
bling our  lizards  in  shajH)  .  .  .  the  females 
are  most  delicate  fixxi." — (tirohkmi  7>V«;owt, 
p.  140. 

1634. — "I)e  Ijicertao  quiVlam  HjHK'io, 
Incolis  Lignan.  Vjt^i  .  .  .  genus  venono- 
sissimum,'  kc.—Jar.  Bontii\  Lib.  v.  cap.  5. 
p.  57.    (Hoo  GECKO.) 

1673.— "  Quiana.  a  Creature  like  a  Cro> 
codile,   whichKoDDers  use  to  lay  hold  on 
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by  their  Tails,  when  they  clamber  Houses." 
—Fryer,  116. 

1681. — Knox,  in  his  Geyfon,  speaks  of  two 
creatures  resembling  the  Alligator — one 
called  Kobbera  ffaion,  5  or  6  feet  long,  and 
not  eatable ;  the  other  called  toUa  gidon, 
very  like  the  former,  but  **  which  is  eaten, 
ana  reckoned  excellent  meat  .  .  .  and  I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  in  the 
W.  Indies  is  called  the  gniana  "  (pp.  30,  31). 
The  names  are  possibly  Portuguese,  and 
Kolheraguion  may  be  CoOra-guana. 

1704. — *'The  Quano  is  a  sort  of  Creature 
some  of  which  are  found  on  the  land,  some 
in  the  water    .    .    .    stewed  with  a  little 
Spice  they  make  good  Broth." — Funnel,  in 
DampUr,  iv.  51. 

1711.— "Here  are  Monkeys,  Gkumas, 
Lissards,  lai^e  Snakes,  and  Alligators." — 
LockyeTy  47. 

1780. — "They  have  here  an  amphibious 
animal  called  the  guana,  a  species  of  the 
crocodile  or  alligator,  of  which  soup  is 
made  equal  to  that  of  turtle.  This  I  take 
upon  hearsay,  for  it  is  to  me  of  all  others 
the  most  loathsome  of  animals,  not  less  so 
than  the  toad." — Munro^s  Ncurative,  36. 

o.  1830. — "Had  I  known  I  was  dininff 
upon  a  goana,  or  large  wood-lizard,  I 
scarcely  think  I  would  have  made  so  hearty 
a  meal."— Tom  Cringle  (ed.  1863),  178. 

1879. — '*  Captain  Shaw  asked  the  Imaum 
of  one  of  the  mosques  of  Malacca  about 
alligator's  eggs,  a  few  days  ago,  and  his 
reply  was,  that  the  young'that  went  down  to 
the  sea  became  alligators,  and  those  that 
came  up  the  river  became  ignanas." — Mits 
Bird,  Golden  Chersonese,  200. 

1881.— "The  chief  of  Mudhol  State  be- 
longs to  the  Bhonsl^  family.  .  .  .  The  name, 
however,  has  been  entirely  superseded  bv 
the  second  designation  of  Ohorpade,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one  of  the 
family  who  managed  to  scale  a  fort  pre- 
viously deemed  impregnable,  by  fastening  a 
cord  around  the  body  of  a  ghorpad  or 
iguana." — Imperial  Gazetteer,  vi.  437. 

1883.—"  Who  can  look  on  that  ana- 
chronism, an  iguana  (I  mean  the  large 
mtynit&r  which  Europeans  in  India  generally 
call  an  iguana,  sometimes  a  g^uano  1)  bask- 
ing, four  feet  long,  on  a  sunny  bank  ..." 
—Tribes  on  My  Frontier,  36. 

1885. — "One  of  my  moonshis,  Jos€  Pre- 
thoo,  a  Concani  of  one  of  the  numerous 
families  descended  from  Xavier's  converts, 
gravely  informed  me  that  in  the  old  days 
^g^uanas  were  used  in  gaining  access  to 
besieged  places  ;  for,  said  he,  a  large 
iguana,  sahib,  is  so  strong  that  if  3  or  4 
men  laid  hold  of  its  tail  he  could  drag  them 
up  a  wall  or  tree !  ''—Gordon  Forbes,  Wild 
Life  in  Canara,  56. 

QUARDAPUI,  CAPE,  n.p.  The 
eastern  horn  of  Africa,  pointing  to- 
wards India.  We  have  the  name  from 
the  Portuguese,  and  it  has  been  alleged 
to  have  been  so  called   by  them  as 


meaning,  'Take  you  heed!*  {Gardez- 
vouSj  in  fact.)  But  this  is  etymology 
of  the  species  that  so  confidently 
derives  *feombay'  from  Boa  Bahia. 
Bruce,  again  (see  below^,  gives  dog- 
matically an  interpretation  which  is 
e(jually  unfounded.  We  must  look  to 
history,  and  not  to  the  *  moral  con- 
sciousness* of  anybody.  The  country 
adjoining  this  horn  of  Africa,  the  B^gio 
Aromatum  of  the  ancients,  seems  to 
have  been  called  by  the  Arabs  Hafun, 
a  name  which  we  find  in  the  Penplns 
in  the  shape  of  OpOiie.  This  name 
Haf&n  was  applied  to  a  town,  no  doubt 
the  true  Opdne^  which  Barbosa  (1516) 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Afaniy 
and  it  still  survives  in  those  of  two 
remarkable  promontories,  viz.  tlie  Pen- 
insula of  Rd^  Hafun  (the  Chersonnes^us 
of  the  Peripliis,  the  Zingis  of  Ptoleiuv, 
the  Cape  cPAffui  and  (TOrfui  of  old 
maps  and  nautical  directories),  and 
the  cape  of  Jaxd-Hafun  (or  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  pronunciation, 
Gard' Hafun),  t.e.  Guardaftd.  The 
nearest  possible  meaning  of  jard  that 
we  can  find  is  *  a  wide  or  spacious  tract 
of  land  without  herbage.*  Sir  R. 
Burton  (Commentary  on  Camden^,  iv. 
489)  interprets  jarrf  as  =  Bay,  "from  a 
break  in  the  dreadful  granite  wall, 
lately  provided  by  Egypt  with  a  light- 
house. The  last  statement  is  un- 
fortunately an  error.  The  intended 
light  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  [There 
is  still  no  lighthouse,  and  shii)owners 
differ  as  to  its  advantage  ;  see  answer 
by  Secretary  of  State,  in  House  of 
Commons,  Times,  March  14,  1902.1 
We  cannot  judge  of  the  ground  or 
his  interpretation  oijard. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
connect  the  name  Hafun  with  the 
Arabic  of  a,  'pleasant  odours.*  It 
would  then,  be  the  etjuivalent  of  the 
ancient  Reg.  Aromatum.  This  is 
tempting,  but  very  questionable.  We 
should  nave  mentioned  that  Guar- 
dafui  is  the  site  of  the  mart  and 
Promontory  of  the  Spices  described 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplui  as  the 
furthest  point  and  abrupt  termination 
of  the  continent  of  Barbarice  (or  eastern 
Africa),  towards  the  Orient  (t6  tQv 
' Apujfiaruiv  i^irbpiov  Koi  iKpum^piov  reKev- 
Toiotf  rrjs  ^appapiKrjs  -^ireipov  Trpbs  dfaroXiiv 
diroK&irop). 

According  to  C.  Miiller  our  Giuirdafui 
is  called  by  the  natives  Rds  Aser ;  their 
Rds  Jardafun  being  a  jwint  some  12 
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m.  to  the  south,  which  on  some  charts 
Ib  called  Rd*  SJienarif,  and  which  is 
also  the  Td/Sat  of  the  Periplus  (Geoy, 
Gr.  Minores,  i.  263). 

1516. — "  And  that  the  Raid  (thipA  from  his 
ports  (K.  of  Coulam'fl)  shall  not  go  inwards 
from  the  Strait  and  Capo  of  Qnoardaifiiy, 
nor  go  to  Adem,  except  when  employed  in 
oar  obedience  and  service  .  .  .  and  if  any 
Tassel  or  Zambuqut  is  found  inward  of  the 
Gape  of  Gnoardaffay  it  shall  be  taken  as 
ffood  prize  of  war." — TretUif  hehoeen  Imdo 
Soarti  ami  thr  K.  ttf  Cantam^  in  Butefnot 
TomhOf  33. 

,,  "After  passing  this  place  {yi/Mni) 
the  next  after  it  is  Ca/>e  Ouardafnn,  where 
the  coast  ends,  and  trends  so  as  to  double 
towards  the  Red  Sea." — Barlntsiij  16. 

c.  1530. — "This  prorince,  called  of  late 
Arabia,  but  which  the  ancients  called 
Trofffoditiciiy  begins  at  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  country  of  the  Abissines,  and  finishes  at 
Maffadasso  .  .  .  others  say  it  extends  only 
to  Uie  Cape  of  Qnardaf^mi." — Somtnario  d*i* 
Jiegm\  in  liainuaio,  i.  f.  325. 

1558. — "Vicente  Sodre,  being  despatched 
br  the  King,  touched  at  the  Island  of 
^ocotora,  whore  he  took  in  water,  and 
thence  passed  to  the  Cape  of  Guaridafa, 
which  is  the  most  easterly  land  of  Africa." 
— J>e  Barros^  I.  vii.  cap.  ^. 

1554. — "  If  you  leave  D^tn  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  you  direct  yoiuijelvca  W.S.W. 
till  the  iK>lo  is  four  incnes  and  an  eighth, 
from  thenco  true  west  to  Kardaf6n."— N/z/i 
*Ali  Kajniddn^  The  Mohity  in  J.  As.  *Sor. 
Ben.,  V.  464. 

,,  "  You  find  such  whirlpools  on  the 
coasts  of  Kardaffln.  .  .  ." — llie  same,  in 
his  narrative,  Joimi.  As.  ser.  1.  torn.  ix. 
p.  77. 

1572.— 
"  O  C'abo  v^  jd  Aromata  chnmado, 
£  a^ora  Ouardafd,  doe  moradores, 
Onde  comc<^a  a  boca  do  atfamado 
Mar  Roxo,  quo  do  fundo  toma  as  cores." 

CamdeSf  x.  97. 

Englislied  by  Burton : 

"The    Caj^o    which    Antionts    'Aromatic' 

clepe 
behold,   yclept  by    Modems   Giiardafi!i; 
where  opes  the  Rod  Sea  mouth,  so  wide 

and  deep, 
the  Seii  whoso  ruddy  bed  lends  blushing 

hue." 

1602. — "Eitor  da  Silveira  set  out,  and 
without  any  mishap  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Gardafui."— C'oMto,  IV.  i.  4. 

1727. — "And  having  now  travell'd  along 
the  Shore  of  the  Continent,  from  the  Cape 
of  Gotfd  Hopf  to  Cape  Guardafoy,  I'll  sur- 
vey the  Islands  that  lie  in  the  Ethiopian 
Sea."— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  15;  [ed.  1744]. 

1790.— "The  Portuguese,  or  Venetians, 
the  first  Christian  traders  in  these  parts, 
have  called  it  Gardefui,  which  has  no  signi- 


fication in  any  lanffuage.  But  in  that  part 
of  the  oonntrv  where  it  is  situated,  it  is 
called  Ghurdann  and  means  the  Straits  of 
Bvria/,  the  reason  of  which  will  be  seen 
afterwards." — Bruee't  Trareis,  i.  315. 

[1823. — ".  .  .  we  soon  obtained  sight  of 
Cape  Gardaftii.  ...  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  Jtait  Atntrt,  and  the  high  mountain 
immediately  to  its  south  is  named  (.Hltd 
Jordafoon.  .  .  .  Keeping  about  nine  miles 
off  shore  we  rounded  the  peninsula  of 
Hafoon.  .  .  .  Hafoon  appears  like  an  island, 
and  belongs  to  a  native  Somauli  prince.  ..." 
— Otren,  Aarr.  i.  353.] 

GUAVA,  8.  This  fruit  (PtruHum 
GuayavcL,  L.,  Ord.  Myriaceat;  Span. 
guayava^  Fr.  goyavutr^  [from  Brazilian 
ynayaba^  Htanf.  IHct.^  Guayaho  pomi- 
fera  Indica  of  Casi>ar  Hauhiu,  GiMyava 
of  Job.  Bauhin,  strangely  appears 
by  name  in  Elliot's  translation  from 
Amir  Khosru,  who  flourished  in  the 
13th  century:  "He  who  has  placed 
only  niMvaa  and  <[uinces  in  his  tnroat, 
anri  lias  never  eaten  a  plantain,  will 
say  it  is  like  so  much  jujube"  (iii.  556). 
This  must  l>e  due  to  some  ambiguous 
word  carelessly  rendered.  The  fruit 
and  its  name  are  alike  American.  It 
appears  to  be  the  yuaiabo  of  Oviedo  in 
his  History  of  Hie  Indies  (we  use  the 
Italian  version  in  Ramimo,  iii.  f.  141r). 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  giiava  in 
either  De  Orta  or  Acosta.  Amritdj 
which  is  the  commonest  Hindustani 
(Pers.)  name  for  the  guava,  means 
properly  *  a  iiear ' ;  but  the  fruit  is 
often  called  mfafi  dm^  *  journey  mango* 
(respecting  which  see  under  AN- 
ANAS). And  this  last  term  is  some- 
times \nilgarly  corrupted  into  supdrl 
dm  (areca-mango  I).  In  the  Deccan 
(according  to  Moodeen  Sherifl)  and 
all  over  Guzerat  and  the  Central 
Provinces  (as  we  are  informed  by 
M.-Gen.  Keatinge),  the  fruit  is  calleci 
jdtn,  Mahr.  jarma,  which  is  in  Bengal 
the  name  of  Syziginvi  jinnbolanuvi 
(see  JAMOON),  and  in  Guzerati  j(f77irwrf, 
which  seems  to  be  a  factitious  word 
in  imitation  of  dmnld. 

The  guava,  though  it^  claims  are  so 
inferior  to  those  of  the  pine-apple 
(indeed  except  to  stew,  or  make  jelly, 
it  is  7wbis  jmicihiiSy  an  utter  impostor), 
[Sir  Joseph  Hooker  annotates  :  "  You 
never  ate  good  ones  I "]  must  have 
spread  like  that  fruit  with  great 
rapidity.  Bothjippear  in  Blochmann's 
transl.  of  the  Am  (i.  64)  as  served  at 
Akbar's  table  ;  though  when  the 
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is  named  amon^  the  fruits  of  Turan, 
doubts  again  arise  as  to  the  fruit  in- 
tended, for  the  word  used,  amrud^  is 
ambiguous.  In  1688  Danipier  mentions 
guavas  at  Achin,  and  in  Cochin  China. 
The  t»ee,  like  the  custard-apple,  has 
become  wild  in  some  parts  of  India. 
See  Davidson^  below. 

c.  1550.— **  The  gnaiETa  is  like  a  peach- 
tree,  with  a  leaf  resembling  the  laurel  .  .  . 
the  red  are  better  than  the  white,  and  are 
well-flavoured." — Oiroi.  Bemoniy  p.  88. 

1658.— There  is  a  good  cut  of  the  gOEYa, 
as  guaiaba,  in  PisOy  pp.  152-3. 

1673.  —  *' .  .  .  flourish  pleasant  Tops  of 
Plantains,  Cocoes,  Ouiavas,  a  kind  of 
Pear."— /'ryer,  40. 

1676.— "The  N.W.  part  is  full  of  GKiaver 
Trees  of  the  greatest  variety,  and  their 
Fruit  the  largest  and  best  tasted  I  have  met 
with." — Dampierf  ii.  107. 

1685.— "The  Ouava  .  .  .  when  the  Fruit 
is  ripe,  it  is  yellow,  soft,  and  very  pleasant. 
It  bakes  well  as  a  Pear."— /6u£.  i.  222. 

c.  1750-60. — "Our  guides  too  made  us 
distinguish  a  number  of  goyava,  and  especi- 
ally plumb- trees." — C/row,  i.  20. 

1764.— 
"  A    wholesome  fruit  the  ripened    guava 
yields. 
Boast  of  the  housewife." 

OraingeTf  Bk.  i. 

1843. — "On some  of  these  extensive  plains 
(on  the  Mohur  R.  in  Oudh)  we  found  lar^e 
orchards  'of  the  wild  Onava  .  .  .  strongly 
resembling  in  their  rough  appearance  the 
pear-trees  in  the  hedges  of  Worcestershire." 
— Col.  C.  J.  Davidson^  Diary  of  Travels, 
ii.  271. 

GUBBEB,  s.  This  is  some  kind  of 
gold  ducat  or  sequin ;  Milburn  says 
*  a  Dutch  ducat.'  It  may  have  adopted 
this  special  meaning,  but  could  hardly 
have  neld  it  at  the  date  of  our  first 
uotation.  The  name  is  j)robably  gabr 
dindr-i-gabr\  implying  its  being  of 
infidel  origin. 

c.  1590. — "Mirza  Jani  Be^  Sultl(n  made 
this  agreement  with  his  soldiers,  that  every 
one  who  should  bring  in  an  enemy's  heaa 
should  receive  500  gaban,  every  one  of 
them  worth  12  mirU  ...  of  which  72  went 
to  one  tunhi:'—TdriMh-i-Tdhiri,  in  Elliot, 
i.  287. 

1711. — "Rupees  are  the  most  current 
Coin ;  they  have  Venetians,  GKlbbers,  Mug- 
gerbocs,  and  Pagodas." — Lockyer,  201. 

,,  "  When  a  Parcel  of  Venetian  Ducats 
are  mixt  with  others  the  whole  goes  by  the 
name  of  Che(tueeii8  at  Surat,  but  when  they 
are  separatea,  one  sort  is  called  Venetians, 
and  all  the  others  (hlbben  indifferently." 
--Ibid.  242. 


?IU( 
di 


1762.—"  Gold  and  Silver  WeighU : 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 
100  Venetian  Ducats    .11      0        5 
10  (100?)  Qnbbers  .   .  10    17      12." 
Brooks,  Weights  and  Measures. 

GIJBBBOW,  V.  To  bully,  to  dumb- 
found, and  perturb  a  person.  Made 
from  glwbrdo,  the  imperative  of  ghah- 
rdnd.  The  latter,  though  sometimes 
used  transitively,  is  more  usually 
neuter,  *to  be  dumbfounded  and  per- 
turbed.' 

GUDDA,  8.  A  donkey,  literal  and 
metaphorical.  H.  gadJui:  [Skt.  qard- 
ahhoy  *the  roarer'].  The  coincidence 
of  the  Scotch  cuddy  has  been  attributed 
to  a  loan  from  H.  through  the  g}- psies, 
who  were  the  chief  owners  of  the 
animal  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  not 
common.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
ascribed  to  a  nickname  Cuddy  (for 
Cuthbert),  like  the  English  Neddy, 
similarly  applied.  [So  the  N.E.t). 
with  hesitation.]  A  Punjab  proverbial 
phrase  is  gad/iii  khurki,  "Donkeys' 
rubbing"  tneir  sides  together,  a  sort 
of  *  claw  me  and  I'll  claw  thee.' 

OUDDY,  OUDDEE,  s.  H.  gaddl, 
'M.ahr.  gddi.  'The  Throne.'  Properly 
it  is  a  cushion,  a  throne  in  the  Oriental 
sense,  t.e.  the  seat  of  royalty,  "a  simple 
sheet,  or  mat,  or  carpet  on  the  floor, 
with  a  large  cushion  or  pillow  at  the 
head,  against  which  the  ereat  man  re- 
clines" (fVilson).  "To  be  placed  on 
the  gacldee"  is  to  succeed  to  the 
kingdom.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  pad  placed  on  an  elephant's  back. 

[1809. — "Seendhiya  was  seated  nearly  in 
the  centre,  on  a  large  square  cushion  covered 
with  fi^old  brocade  ;  his  back  supported  by  a 
round  bolster,  and  his  arms  resting  upon 
two  flat  cushions  ;  all  covered  with  the  same 
costly  material,  and  forming  together  a  kind 
of  throne,  called  a  musnud,  or  guddee."- 
BroughUm,  Letters  from  a  MahraUa  Camp, 
ed.  1892,  p.  28.] 

GIJDGE,  8.  P.— H.  gaz,  and  corr. 
gaj;  a  Persian  yard  measure  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  in  India  applied  to  mea- 
sures of  very  varying  lengths,  from  the 
hdth,  or  natural  _cubit,  to  the  English 
yard.  In  the  Ain  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  58 
seqq.]  Abul  Fazl  details  numerous 
gaz  which  had  been  in  use  under 
the  Caliphs  or  in  India,  varying  from 
18  inches  English  (as  calculated    by 
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J.   Prinsep)   to  62^.      The   Udhl  gaz  still  goes  on  at  Pondicherrv.]     These 

of  Akbar  was  intended  to  supersede  are    presumably  the  Negros-Uicher   of 

all  these  as    a   standard ;    ana  as  it  Baldaeus  (1672),  p.  164. 

was  the  l)asi8  of  all  records  of  land-  [1675.-"  Onlnea-ttufh,"  in  Bi,dwt>od,  ui 

measurements    and     rents    ui    Upper  tupraJ] 

India,  the  determination  of  its  value  was  i726.-We  find  in  a  lint  of  clotha  pur- 

a   subject  of  much   importance   when  oha»ed  by  the  Dutch  Factory  at  Porto  Novo, 

the  revenue  sun'eys  were  undertaken  GKiinaei    Lywaat,    and    Negroa-Kleedfren. 

about    1824.     The   resulte  of  enquiry  I'^^j?®*  linena  and  Negro's  clothing').— 

were   very   discrepant,   however,    and  ^ee  ValenHjn,  Ch<^m.  9. 

finally  an  arbitrary  value  of  33  inches  J5^^u"""i"*®  ^^^^   'or  Surat  piece- 

•           1     rpi    %-  .  -/       *«•,•,*• -••x  gooda  has  been  much  decreased  m  Europe 

was  assumed     The  ftii/Ac/ (see  BEEOAfl),  f .  .  and  from  the  abolition  of  the  «laVe 

based   on   tliis,   and    containing    3600  trade,  the  demand  for  the  African  market 

square  aaz=\  of  an  acre,  is  the  standard  has  been  much  reduced  .  .  .  Ghiinea  itniKi, 

in  the  N.W.P.,  but  statistics  are  now  4^  yards  each  (per  ton)  1200  (pieces)."- 

alwavs  rendered  in  acres.     See  Glad-  ^*'*"»*«i  i-  289. 

icin'iAyeen  (1800)  i.  302,  *;og.y  Pnnsep's  [1878.-;*  The  chief  tradM  of  Pondicherry 

ry.ii^a6^ed.Thomas,.122;^  ^u^if^^iT^g' bT^Xl'^l^tteS?^^ 

Admi7iiHration  Manual,  ii.  505.]  (Mrain,  Man,  ofS.  Arcot,  426.] 

[1532. — ** .  .  .  and    if    in    quantity    the 

measure  and  the  weight,  and  whether  ells,  [GUINEA  DEEB,  s.     An  old  name 

roodsorgaiea."— Jr<Xtt>.  Port,  Orient,  f.  5,  for  some  species  of  Che\T0tain,  in  the 

p.  1562.]  quotation  probably  the   Tnigulus  me- 

1754.— "Some   of   the   townsmen  again  minna  or  xLouae  Veer  {Blatifordy  Mam- 

demanded  of  mo  to  open  my  bales,  and  sell  ffialia   555). 

them    some    pieces   of   cloth ;    but  ...  I  '         ^' 

rather   chose    to    make    several    of    them  [1755.— "Common  deer  they   have  here 

presents  of  2J  gai  of  cloth,  which  is  the  (in  Ceylon)  in  groat  abundance,  and  also 

measure  they  usually  take  for  a  coat." —  wuinea  Deer."— iiv«,  57.] 
HaMoay^  i.  125. 

1768-71.— "A  g^M  w  goM  is  2  cobklM,  QUINEA-rOWL.     There  seems  to 

being  at  Chinsurah  2  feet  and  10  inches  liave  been,  in  the  16tli  century,  some 

Rhmeland    mca-sure."  —  i^wnnus,    E.T.  confusion  between  turkeys  and  Guinea- 

^'  ^^'  fowl.      See  however  under  TURKEY. 

1814.-"They  have  no  m^uresbut  the  The  Guinea-fowl  is   the   MeleagrU  of 

ffiicure,  which  IS  fnim  thoir  elbow  to  the  end  A«:«i.^«.i^  «„j  .v* !,..««   *k..    ja.^  V....'^  ^f 

Sf^middle  finger,  for  measuring  length."  :^"stotle  and  others,  the  Afra  am$  of 

Pfarcfj  Ace,  of  the.   Wayi  of  the  Abymnian*^  Horace, 
in  Tr,  Lit.  Soc,  Bo,  ii.  56. 

GUINEA-PIG,  s.  This  was  a  nick- 
GXJIOOWAB,  n.i».  Gdehtxlr,  the  "ajne  given  to  midshii)men  or  appren- 
title  of  the  Mahratta  kings  of  Guzerat,  tices  on  board  Indiamen  in  the  18th 
descended  from  Dfimriji  and  Pilajl  centurv,  when  the  conmiand  of  such 
Gaekwur,  who  rose  to  distinction  among  a  vessel  was  a  sure  fortune,  and  large 
Mahratta  warriors  in  the  scofind  f«es  were  i)aid  to  the  captain  with 
quarter  of  the  18th  century.  The  whom  the  youngsters  embarked.  Ad- 
word  means  *  Cowherd.'            "  miral  Smyth,  in  his  SaUor^s  Hmulhook, 

noio     i^rm.                               Hill  1867,  deliueij  I  *Tlie  younger  midshii)- 

[1813.— "These  pnncea  were  all    styled  ,»«„'*«„  t«;i;o,»„,.  J 

Oiiokwar,    in    .addition   to    their   family  men  of  an  Indiaman. 

name  ...  the  word  literally  means  a  cow-  [1779.—"!  pnjmise  you,  to  me  it  was  no 

keeper,  which,  although  a  low  emnloyniont  alij^ht  ponanco  to  be  oxi)osed  during  the 

in  general,  has,  in  this  noble  family  among  whole  voyage  to  the  half  sneering,  satirical 

the  Hindoos,    who    vonorate  that    animal,  XooVs    of    the  mates  and    guinea-pigs."- 

become  a  title  of  groat  importance."— /w-A*-*,  M(iclnt*j*h,    Travch,   quoted  in    Carey,  Old 

Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  375.  J  ixv,g^  i.  73.] 


GUINEA  -  CLOTHS,      GUINEA-  GUINEA- WORM,  s.    A  parasitic 

STUFFS,   s.     Apparently  these  were  worm  {Ftlaria  Medhiemis)  inhabiting 

piece-^xxls   bouglit    in    India    to    be  the    subcutaneous    cellular    tissue    of 

used  m  the  West  African  trade.    [On  man,  frwpiently  in  the   leg,   varying 

the     other    hand,    Sir    G.    Bird  wood  from  6  inches  to  12  feet   in  len^h, 

identifies    them   with    gmmy   (Report  and  common  on   the   Pers.   Gulf,   in 

on  old  Recs.,  224).    The   manufacture  Upper  Egypt,  Guinea^  &c,    U.^&Vi^53^    i 

2  c 
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India,  published  under  the  name  of 
"Chip/ in  1868. 

1809-10.— "  They  (native  ladies)  sit  on 
their  cushions  from  day  to  day,  with  no 
other  .  .  .  amusement  than  hearing  the 
'gUp-gap,'  or  gossip  of  the  place." — Mr». 
^erwQOCis  A  itUmog.  357. 

1876. — "The  first  day  of  mourning  goes 
by  the  name  of  gap,  t.e,  commemorative 
talk"— Schuyler's  Turkistan,  i.  151. 

OUEEEBPURWUR,  QUBBEEB- 
inrWAUZ,  ss.  Ar.— p.  Gharibpar- 
war,  Gharibnatodz,  used  in  Hind,  as 
respectful  terms  of  address,  meaning 
respectively  *  Provider  of  the  Poor  !  * 
*  Cherisher  of  the  Poor !  * 

1726. — "Those  who  are  of  equal  condition 
bend  the  body  somewhat  towards  each  other, 
and  lay  hold  of  each  other  by  the  beard, 
saying  Orab-anemoas,  i.e.  I  wish  you  the 
prayers  of  the  poor." — Vaientijny  Chor,  109, 
who  copies  from  Van  Twist  (1648),  p.  55. 

1824. — "  I  was  appealed  to  loudly  by 
both  parties,  the  soldiers  calling  on  me  as 
''Qhiireeb  purwiir,'  the  Ooomawta,  not  to 
bo  outdone,  exclaiming  *  Donai,  Lord  Sahib  ! 
Donail  Rajah!'"  (Read  DohAl  and  see 
T)OAl).—ffd)er,  i.  266.    See  also  p.  279. 

1867.— "*  Protector  of  the  poor!*  he 
cried,  prostrating  himself  at  my  feet,  *  help 
thy  most  unworthy  and  wretched  slave ! 
An  unblest  and  evil-minded  alligator  has 
this  day  devoured  my  little  daughter.  She 
went  down  to  the  river  to  fill  her  earthen 

i'ar  with  water,  and  the  evil  one  dragged 
ler  down,  and  has  devoured  her.     Ama ! 
flhe  had  on  her  gold  bangles.    Great  is  my 
misfortune  ! ' " — Lt-Col,  Lewiti^  A  Fly  on  the 
IVkeel,  p.  99. 


GUBJAUT,  n.p.  The  popular  and 
official  name  of  certain  forest  tracts  at 
the  back  of  Orissa.  The  word  is  a 
hybrid,  being  the  Hind,  garh,  *  a  fort,* 
Persianised  into  a  plural  garhjdt,  in 
ignorance  of  which  we  have  seen,  in 

?[uasi-official  documents,  the  use  of  a 
urther  English  plural,  (hirjauU  or 
garhjdts,  which  is  like  ^fortses.'  [In 
the  quotation  below,  the  writer  seems 
to  think  it  a  name  of  a  class  of  people.] 
This  manner  of  denominating  such 
tracts  from  the  isolated  occupation 
by  fortified  posts  seems  to  be  very 
ancient  in  that  part  of  India.  We 
have  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Periphis 
DosarinS  or  Desareive^  apparently  repre- 
senting Skt.  DaSdrna,  auasi  damn  rt/w, 
*  having  Ten  Ports,'  wnich  the  lists  of 
the  Brhat  Sanhitd  shew  us  in  this  part 
of  India  {J.R.  As,  Soc.,  N.S.,  v.  83).  The 
forest  tract  behind  Orissa  is  called  in 


the  grant  of  an  Orissa  king,  Nava  Kot% 
*the  Nine  Forts'  (J.A.S.B.  xxxiii.  84) ; 
and  we  have,  in  tliis  region,  further  in 
the  interior,  the  province  of  Chattisgarhy 
*  36  Forts.' 

[1820. — "At  present  nearly  one  half  of 
this  extensive  region  is  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Government ;  the 
other  possessed  by  tributary  zemindars  called 
Ohuqante,  or  hill  chiefs.  .  .  ."^Hamiltony 
Description  of  Hindastany  ii.  32.] 


QUBBT. 

a.  A  little  fort ;  Hind,  garhl. 
Qurr,  t.e.  garh,  *  a  fort.' 

b.  See  GHUBBY. 


Also 


a.— 

1693. — ".  .  .  many  of  his  Heathen  Nobles, 
only  such  as  were  befriended  by  strong 
Qurn,  or  Fastnesses  upon  the  Mountains. 
.  .  r— Fryer y  165. 

1786.—*'.  .  .  The  Zemindars  in  4  per- 
gunnahs  are  so  refractory  as  to  have  for- 
feited (read  fortified)  themselves  in  their 
garriea,  and  to  refuse  all  payments  of 
revenue." — Articlts  against  W.  Bastings^  in 
BurkCy  vii.  69. 

[1836. — "A  shot  was  at  once  fired  upon 
them  from  a  high  Ohnrr^e." — Forbes j  lias 
Mdldy  ed.  1878,  p.  621.] 

QUTTA  PERCHA,  s.  This  is  the 
Iklalay  name  Gatah  Pertja,  i.e.  *Sap  uf 
the  Percha,'  Dichopsis  Gutta,  Bentli. 
(Isonandra  GvMa,  Hooker  ;  N.O.  Sapo- 
taceae).  Dr.  Oxley  writes  (/.  hid. 
Archip.  i.  22)  that  perclia  is  properly  the 
name  of  a  tree  which  produces  a  spuri- 
ous article ;  the  real  gutta  p.  is  produced 
by  the  tiibau.  [Mr.  Maxwell  {Lyid.  Ayit. 
xvii.  368^  points  out  that  the  proper 
reading  is  taban,]  The  product  was 
first  brought  to  notice  m  1843  by 
Dr.  Montgomery.  It  is  collected  by 
first  ringing  the  tree  and  then  felling 
it,  and  no  doubt  by  this  process  the 
article  will  speedily  become  extinct. 
The  history  oi  G.  r.  is,  however,  far 
from  well  known.  Several  trees  are 
known  to  contribute  to  the  exported 
article  ;  their  juices  being  mixed  to- 
gether. [Mr.  Scott  (Malay  Worda,  55 
seqq.)  writes  the  word  getoJi  percha,  or 
getah  perchah,  *gum  of  percha,'  and 
remarKS  that  it  has  been  otherwise 
explained  as  meaning  *gum  of  Sumatni,' 
"tnere  being  another  word  percha,  a 
name  of  Sumatra,  as  well  as  a  third 
word  percha,  *  a  rag,  a  remnant.* "  Mr. 
Maxwell  (loe,  cit.)  writes  :  "  It  is  still 
uncertain  whether   there  is  a  gutta- 
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producing  tree  called  Percha  by  the 
Malays.  My  experience  is  that  they 
give  the  name  of  Perchah  to  that  kind 
of  getah  tahan  which  hardens  into 
strips  in  boiling.  These  are  stuck 
together  and  made  into  balls  for 
export.'^ 

[1847.— "GKitta  Peroha  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  really 
useful  invention  Deoomes  of  importance  to 
the  English  public.  A  year  ago  it  was  almost 
unknown,  but  now  its  peculiar  properties 
are  daily  being  made  more  available  in  some 
now  branch  of  the  useful  or  ornamental 
arts." — Mundyy  Journal^  in  Narrative  of 
Events  in  Borneo  and  Celebes,  ii.  342  seq, 
(quoted  by  Seotty  loc.  cit.).] 

1868.— '*  The  late  Mr.  d'Almeida  was  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  substance  now  so  well  known  as  gutta- 
percha. At  that  time  the  Isonandra  OuUa 
was  an  abundant  tree  in  the  forests  of 
Singapore,  and  was  first  known  to  the 
Mauiys,  who  made  use  of  the  juice  which 
they  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  trees. . . . 
Mr.  d'Almeida  .  .  .  acting  under  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  forwarded  some  of  the  substance 
to  the  Society  of  Arts.  ,  There  it  met  with 
no  immediate  attention,  and  was  put  away 
imcared  for.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  Dr. 
Montgomery  sent  specimens  to  England, 
and  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  com- 
petent persons,  its  value  was  at  once 
acknowledged.  .  .  .  The  sudden  and  great 
demand  for  it  soon  resulted  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  the  gatta-percha  trees  on 
Singapore  Island." — Vollingwoody  Rawhles  of 
a  Ivaturaiist,  pp.  268-9. 

QXJZZT,  s.  Pers.  and  Hind,  gazi; 
perhaps  from  its  having  been  woven 
of  a  gaz  (see  OUDGE)  in  breadth.  A 
very  poor  kind  of  cotton  cloth. 

1701. — In  a  price  list  for  Persia  we  find  : 
"Cte^jes  BengSLalB.'*—Valent{fny  v.  303.  * 

1784. — '*  It  is  suggested  that  the  following 
articles  may  be  proper  to  compose  the  first 
adventure  (to  Tioet) :  .  .  .  Qunie,  or  coarse 
Cotton  Cloths,  and  Otterskins.  .  .  ." — In 
Setoji-Karry  i.  4. 

[1866. — ".  .  .  common  unbleached  fabrics 
.  .  .  used  for  packing  goods,  and  as  a 
covering  for  the  dead.  .  .  These  fabrics  in 
Bengal  pass  under  the  names  of  Oarrha  and 
QMg9%.—_  Forhes  Waison,  Textile  Manu- 
faclureSj  83.] 

GWALIOR,  n.n.  Hind.  Gwdlidr, 
A  very  famous  rock-fortress  of  Upper 
India,  rising  suddenly  and  pictur- 
esquely out  of  a  plain  (or  snallow 
valley  rather)  to  a  height  of  3(X)  feet, 
65  m.  south  of  Agra,  in  lat.  26**  13'. 
Gwalior  may  be  traced  back,  in  Qen. 
Cunningham's  opinion,  to  the  3rd 
century  of  our  era.    It  was  the  seat 


of  several  ancient  Hindu  dynasties, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Mahommedan  sovereigns  of  Delhi 
down  to  the  reign  of  Aurangzib  it 
was  used  as  a  state-prison.  Early  in 
the  18th  century  it  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Mahratta  family  of  Smdhia, 
whose  residence  was  established  to  the 
south  of  the  fortress,  in  what  was 
ori^nally  a  camp,  but  has  lon^  been 
a  city  known  by  the  original  title  of 
LashJcar  (camp).  The  older  city  lies 
below  the  northern  foot  of  the  rock. 
Gwalior  has  been  three  times  taken  by 
British  arms  :  (1)  escaladed  by  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Major  Popham 
in  1780,  a  very  daring  feat  ;♦  ^2)  by  a 
regular  attack  under  Gen.  Wnite  in 
1805  ;  (3)  most  gallantly  in  June  1868, 
by  a  party  of  tne  26th  Bombay  N.  L 
under  Lieutenants  Rose  and  Waller, 
in  which  the  former  officer  fell.  After 
the  two  first  captures  tlie  fortress  was- 
restored  to  the  Sindhia  family.  From 
1868  it  was  retained  in  our  hands,  but 
in  December  1885  it  was  formally  re- 
stored to  the  Maharaja  Sindhia. 

The  name  of  the  fortreas,  according 
to  (Jen.  Cunningham  (Archaeol.  Survey j 
ii.  336),  LB  derived  from  a  small  Hindu 
shrine  within  it  dedicated  to  the  hermit 
Gwdli  or  Gwdli-pd^  after  whom  the 
fortreas  received  the  name  of  Gwdli- 
dtvar,  contracted  into  G^cdlidr, 

c.  1020. — "From  Kanauj,  in  travelling 
south-east,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ganges,  you  come  to  Jaj^otf,  at  a  distance 
of  So  parasangs,  of  which  the  capital  is 
Kajnr^a.  In  that  oountr}r  are  the  two 
forts  of  Qw&lidr  and  K^injar.  .  .  ." — Af- 
BirUns  in  JElliot,  i.  57-8. 

1196. — The  royal  army  marched  "towards 
O&lewftr,  and  invested  that  fort,  which  ia 
the  pearl  of  the  necklace  of  the  castles  of 
Hind,  the  summit  of  which  the  nimble- footed 
wind  from  below  cannot  roach,  and  on  the 
bastions  of  which  the  clouds  havo  never 
ca.st  their  shade.  .  .  .'* — Uasan  Nizdml,  in 
Elliot,  ii.  227. 

c.  1340.— "The  castle  of  Oftlsrttr,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  is  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  and  appears,  so  to  speak,  as  if  it 
were  itself  cut  out  of  the  rock.  There  is  no 
other  hill  adjoining  ;  it  contains  reservoirs 

*  The  two  companies  which  escaladed  were  led 
by  Captain  Bruce,  a  brother  of  the  Abyssinian 
traveller.  "  It  is  said  that  the  spot  was  pointed 
out  to  Popham  by  a  cowherd,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  at&cking  party  were  supplied  with  grasa 
shoes  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  on  the  ledges 
of  rock.  There  is  a  story  also  that  the  cost  of 
these  erass-shoes  was  deaucted  firom  Fopham's 
pay,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  India  as  a  midcnr- 
general,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  * 
I  — Cunninghavi,  Arch.  Suro,  ii.  840. 
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of  water,  and  soiue  20  wells  walled  round  are  this  he  does  that  the  people  mav  not  ex- 
attached  to  it:  on  the  walls  are  mounted  claim  against  him  for  a  bloody  Prince." — 
mangonels  and  catapults.    The  fortress  is  Tavemier,  E.T.  ii.  35  ;  [ed.  BcUlf  i.  63]. 
ascended  by    a   wide  road,    traversed    by 

elephants  and  horses.    Near  the  oistle^gate  QyAUL  (properly  QATAL),  [Skt. 

IS  the  figure  of  an  elephant  carved  m  stone,  «            n   ^^  aS         ^'T"        /»  l 

and  suSnounted  by  a  figure  of  the  driver.  QOy  'an  ox  T,  8.    A  large  annual  (Gava^as 

Seeing  it  from  a  distance  one  has  no  doubt  frantaUSj  Jerd.,  Bos  f,  Blanford,  Mam- 

about  its  being    a  real  elephant.     At  the  malia,  487)  of  the  ox  tribe,  found  wild 

foot  of  the  fortress  is  a  fine  city,  entirely  j^  various  forest  tracts  to  the  east  of 

built  erf  white  stone,  mosques  and  houses  ^^^^      j^    ^     domesticated     bv    the 

auke;  there  is  no  timber  to  be  seen  in  it,  ,,.  ,      .        r    *i«       a       ~.      ^u^Jt     .^a 

exceii  that  of    the  gates."-/&»  Batuta!,  Mishniis    of    the    Assam    valley,   and 

ii.  193.  other  tnbes  as  far  south  as  Chittagong. 

1526.— "I  entered  GhiAliAr  by  the  H4ti-  In  Assam  it  is  called  Mithan. 

P^  ^**;  -J.;  '^^.^  **°.f  ®PiT^  ^i'  [c.  1690.-In  Arakan,  "  cows  and  buffaloes 

and  a  gate  pd/.    On  the  outside  of  Uiis  ^  there    are  none,   but    there    is  an  animal 

IS  the  figure  of  an  elephant,   having  ^o  ^^^^^  j^  somewhat  of  the  characteristics  of 

elephant  drivers  on  it.  .  .  .  —Baher,  p.  383.  y^^^  piebald  and  particoloured   whose  milk 

[c.  1590.— "OnalUr  is  a  famous  fort,  in  the  people  drink."— .^ in,  od.  JarreU,  ii.  119.  J 

which  are  manv  stately  buildings,  andthere  1824.— »' In  the  park  several  uncommon 

IS  a  stone  elephant  over  the  gate.    The  air  ^^.^^  are  kept.    Among  them  the  Ghyal, 

and  water  of  ithis  place  are  both  esteemed  ^  ^^^^,^1   of    which    I    had    not,   to    my 

good.    It  has  always  been  celebrated  for  recollection,  read  any  account,  though  the 

fine  nngere  and  beautaful  ^men.  ...  —  name  was  not  unknown  to  me.     It  is  a  ver>' 

Af^,  GladtciR,  ed.  1800,  n.  38 ;  ed.  JfxrreU,  ^q^^  creature,  of  the  ox  or  buffalo  kind, 

11.  181.]  ^^^  immensely  large  horns.  .  .  ." — HcJkt, 

1610.— "The  31  to  Chralere,  6  c,  a  i.  34. 
pl^wnt  Citie  with  a  CJastie.  .  .  .  On  the  i866^7._c«  j  was  awakened  by  an  extra- 
West  side  of  the  Castle,  which  is  a  steep  ordinary  noise,  something  between  a  bull's 
CTaggy  diffe  of  6  c.  compasse  at  least  ^y^^  ^^  ^  raUway  whistle.  What  was 
(divers  sav  eleven).  .  .  .  From  hence  to  j^^  ^^  jsXAvt^  to  our  feet,  and  Fuzlah 
the  top,  leads  a  narrow  stone  ca^y,  ^^  j  ^^^  looking  to  our  arms  when 
w^ed  on  both  sides  ;  m  the  way  are  three  ^^upah  said,  '  It  islnly  the  guyal  calling  ; 
^^^  ^  passed  aU  exceeding  strong,  ^^^  LooJ,  the  dawn  is  fu2  breaking, 
i^th  Courts  of  guard  to  eajsh.  At  tiie  top  ^^^  ^  are  opening  the  village  gates  for 
of  all,  at  the  entrance  of  the  last  gate,  the  beasts  to  go  out  to  pasture/ 
standeth  a  mightie  Elephant  of  stone  very  ..These  goyal  were  Wutiful  creatures, 
curiously  wrought.  .  .  .  -Ftnch,  m  Purehas,  ^^h  broad  fronts,  sharp  wide-spreading 
1.  4^-/.  horns,   and    mild    melancholy  eyes.     They 

1616.— "23.  Owalier,  the  chief  City  so  were   the   indigenous   cattle   of   the    hills 

called,  where  the  Mogol  hath  a  very  rich  domesticated     by     these     equally      wild 

Treasury  of  Gold  and  Silver  kept  in  this  Lushais.  .  .    "—Lt,-Col.    T,  Lemiij  A  Fhf 

City,   within  an  exceeding    strong  Castle,  an  the  HTurrf,  &c.,  p.  303. 
wherein  the  King's  PrUoners  are  likewise 

Icept.    The  Castle  is  continually  guarded  by  ^-ww^mmm- ^mir^            a    t.    jji  •  x 

a  very  strong  Company  of  Armed  Souldiers.^'  OYELONO,  8.     A  Buddhist  pnest 

—Terry,  ed.  1665,  p.  356.  in  Tibet.     Tib.  dGe-sLongy  i.e.  'beggar 

[    „     "KualUr,"  in  Sir  T.  Roe's  List,  of  virtue,'  i.e.  a  hhikshu  or  mendicant 

Hak.  Soc.  ii.  539.]  friar  (see  under  BUXEE)  ;  but  latterly 

0.   1665. —  "For  to  shut  them   up  in  a  priest  who  has  received  the  highest 

Cknudeor,  which  is  a  Fortress  where  the  orders.     See  Jaeschke,  p.  86. 
Princes  are  ordinarily  kept  close,  and  which 

is  held  impreflrnable,  it  being  situated  upon  1734. — "He  was  dressed  in  the  festival 

an  inaccessible  Rock,   and    having    within  habit  of  a  gylong  or  priest,  being  covered 

itself  good  water,  and  provision  enough  for  with  a  scarlet  satin  cloak,  and  a   gilded 

a  Ganson ;  thcU  was  not  an  easie  thing."—  mitre  on  his  hetid."— Bogie,  in  Markfutm's 

Bemier  E.T.  5  ;  [ed.  ConUahU,  14].  Tibet,  25. 

o.  1670. — "Since  the  Mahometan  Kings 

became    Masters    of    this    Countrey,    this  QYM-KHANA,    s.     This   word    is 

Fortress  of  Ooualeor  is  the  place  where  q^j^e   modern,  and  was  unknouTi   40 

they  secure  Princes  and  great  Noblemen.  „..„««  «.w>      rm»«  «««*  «o«  ♦!,«♦  «»r^  ««« 

C?ii/.Afln  coming  to  the  Empire  by  foul.play,  y^aw  ?go.     The  first  use  that  we  can 

caus'd  aU  the  Princes  and  Lords  whom  he  trace   is  (on   the  authority  of   Major 

mistrusted,  to  be  seiz'd  one  after  another,  John  Trotter)  at  RurkI  in  1861,  when 

and  sent  them  to  the  Fortress  of  Gkmaieor ;  a  gymkhana  was  instituted  there.     It 

but  he  suflfer'd  them  all  to  live  and  enjoy  ^    ^    factitious    word,    invented,    we 

Lord  to  this  place,  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ana   probablv  based  upon  gend-khdna 

ten  days  he  orders  him  to  be  paboo'd ;  and  (*  ball-house '),  the  name  usually  given 
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*a  cart-wheel,'  takes  the  forms  haka 
and  saka  (see  Kuhn^  On  Oldest  Aryan 
Elements  of  Singhalese,  translated  by 
D.  Ferguson  in  Indian  Ant.  xii  64V 
[But  this  can  have  no  connection  witn 
chhakra,  which  represents  Skt.  sakata, 
*  a  waggon/] 

1678. — **  The  Coach  wherein  I  was  break- 
ing, we  were  forced  to  mount  the  Indian 
Hadkeiy,  a  Two-wheeled  Chariot,  drawn  by 
swift  UUle  Oxen,"— Fryer,  83.  fFor  these 
swift  oxen,  see  quot.  from  Forbes  oelow,  and 
from  Aelian  under  OTNEE]. 

1690.— *' Their  Hackeries  likewise,  which 
are  a  kind  of  Coach,  with  two  Wheels,  are 
all  drawn  by  Oxen." — Ovingiony  264. 

1711.— "The  Streets  (at  Surat)  are  wide 
and  commodious ;  otherwise  the  nackeryi, 
which  are  very  common,  would  be  an  In- 
conveniency.  These  are  a  sort  of  Coaches 
drawn  by  a  Pair  of  Oxen." — Lochyer,  259. 

1742. — "The  bridges  are  much  worn,  and 
out  of  repair,  b^  the  number  of  Hackaries 
and  other  carnages  which  are  continually 
passing  over  them." — In  Wheeler y  iii.  262. 

1766.— "The  11th  of  July  the  Nawab 
arrived  in  Uie  city,  and  with  him  Bundoo 
Sing,  to  whose  house  we  were  removed  that 
afternoon  in  a  hackerr."- iTo/iM//,  in 
Wheeler's  Early  Records,  249. 

c.  1760.—"  The  hackreee  are  a  conveyance 
drawn  by  oxen,  which  would  at  first  ffive  an 
idea  of  slowness  that  they  do  not  deserve 
.  .  .  they  are  open  on  three  sides,  covered 
a-top,  and  are  made  to  hold  two  people 
sitting  cross-legged." — Oro$e,  i.  166-1  oo. 

1780. — "  A  hackery  is  a  small  covered 
carriage  upon  two  wheels  drawn  by  bullocks, 
and  iised  generally  for  the  female  part  of  the 
family." — Hodges,  Travels,  6. 

c.  1790. — "  Quant  aux  palankins  et  hak- 
kariee  (voitures  k  deux  roues),  on  les  passe 
sur  une  double  sangarie  "  (see  JANOAB). — 
Haafner,  ii.  173. 

1798._««To  be  sold  by  Public  Auction 
...  a  new  Fashioned  Hackery." — Bombay 
Courier,  April  13. 

1798. — "At  half -past  six  o'clock  we  each 
got  into  a  hackeray." — Stavorinus,  tr.  by 
Wilcocks,  iii.  296. 

1811. — Solvyns  draws  and  describes  the 
Hackery  in  the  modem  Bengal  sense. 

,,  "II  y  a  cependant  quelques  en- 
droits  ou  Ton  se  sert  de  charettes  couvertes 
k  deux  roues,  appel^es  hickezis,  devant 
lesquelles  on  att^le  des  boeufs,  et  qui  servent 
k  voyager." — Editor  of  Haafner,  Voyages, 
ii.  3. 

1813.— "Travelling  in  a  light  hackaree, 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour." — Forbes, 
Or,  Man,  iii.  376  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  362 ;  in  i.  160, 
hackeries,  ii.  263,  hackareee].  Forbee's 
engraving  represents  such  an  ox -carriage  as 
would  ^  called  in  Bengal  a  baU\  (see 
BYLEE). 

1829. — "  The  genuine  vehicle  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  hadcery.    This  is  a  sort  of  wee 


tent,  covered  more  or  less  with  tinsel  and 
scarlet,  and  bells  and  gilding,  and  placed 
upon  a  clumsy  two-wheeled  carriage  with  a 
pole  that  seems  to  be  also  a  kind  of  boot,  as 
it  is  at  least  a  foot  deep.  This  is  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  white  bullocks."— Jfrm.  of  Col. 
Mountain,  2nd  ed.,  84. 

1860. — "Native  gentlemen,  driving  fast 
trotting  oxen  in  little  hackery  cart««, 
hastened  home  from  \t,"'r-TennmC8  Ceylon, 
ii.  140. 

[HADDY,  s.  A  grade  of  troops  in 
the  Mogul  service.  According  to  Prof. 
Blochmann  {Ain,  i.  20,  note)  they  cor- 
responded to  our  "  Warranted  officers." 
"  Most  clerks  of  the  Imperial  offices,  the 
painters  of  the  Court,  the  foremen  in 
Akbar's  workshops,  &c.,  belonged  t<^ 
this  corps.  They  were  called  Ahadls, 
or  single  men,  because  they  stw)d 
under  Akbar^s  immediate  orders." 
And  Mr.  Irvine  \\Tites :  **  Midway 
between  the  nobles  or  leaders  {man- 
sabddrs)  with  the  horsemen  under 
them  (tdbindn)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Akshdm  (aea  ETSHAM),  or  infantry, 
artillery,  ana  artificers  on  the  other, 
stood  the  Ahadiy  or  gentleman  trooj^er. 
The  word  is  literally  'single '  or  *  alone' 
(A.  ahad,  'one*).  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  name  was  applied  to  them  ;  they 
offered  their  ser\ices  singly,  they  did 
not  attach  themselves  to  any  chief, 
thus  forming  a  class  apart  from  the 
tdbindn;  but  as  they  were  horsemen, 
they  stood  e({ually  apart  fr<:)m  the 
specialised  services  included  under  the 
remaining  head  of  Ahahdm."  (J.  R.  An. 
Soc,,  July  1896,  p.  645.) 

[c.  1590. — ^'  Some  soldiers  are  placed  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  one  commander. 
They  are  call^  Ahadie,  because  they  are 
fit  for  a  harmonious  unity,** — Aln,  ed.  Bloch- 
mann, i.  231. 

[1616.— "The  Prince's  Haddy  ,  ,  ,  ho- 
trayed  me."— -Sir  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  383. 

[1617.—'*  A  Haddev  of  horse  sent  down  to 
see  it  efifected." — Ibid,  ii.  450. 

^c.  1625.— "The  day  after,  one  of  the 
Kmg's  HaddSTB  finding  the  same."— Ciori/d/, 
in  Purchtu,  i.  600.] 

HADGEE,  s.  Ar.  Hdjj,  a  pilgrim 
to  Mecca  ;  from  hajj,  the  pilgrimage, 
or  visit  to  a  venerated  spot.  Hence 
Hdjji  and  Hdji  used  colIo(iiiially  in 
Persian  and  Turkish.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  writes  :  "  There  is  current  con- 
fusion about  the  word  hdjj.  It  is 
originally  the  participle  of  hajj,  *he 
went  on  the  hajj,^  But  in  modem  use 
idjij  is  used  as  part.,  and  Itdjj  is  the 
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title  given  to  one  who  has  made  the  Qenerally  used  as   flynonymous  with 

pilgrimage.    When  this  is  prefixed  to  Imngy    (q.v.).      [According   to    Prof, 

a  name,  the  double  j  cannot  be  pro-  Blochmann,  "^oulAAdr,  i.e.  one  who 

nounced    without    inserting    a    snort  eats  that  which  the  ceremonial  law 

vowel  and  the  a  is  shortened  ;  thus  allows,  is  a  euphemism  for  ftardmkhi&r, 

vou  say  '  d-Hajji  Soleiman,'   or   thcf  one  who  eats  forbidden  things,  as  pork, 

like.      The    incorrect    form    Hdjji  is  &c.    The  word  ^aJMhUr  is  still  in  use 

however  used  by  Turks  and  Persians."  amon^  educated  Muhammadans  ;  but 

riftnA     K  TT                   _j      •*  w  -ju  it  is  doubtful  whether  (as  stated  in  the 

q£^«  p^"  r^L^^to'dewJtS  ^-|«)  it  was  Ak We  mention."    (^I«, 

25  pigs  of  lead."— Daniw*,  Letten,  i.  26.  L  139  note.)] 

[c.  1610.—"  Those  who  have  been  to  Arabia  1623.—"  Schiah  Selim  nel  prindpio  .  .  .  ri 

.  .  .  are   called  Agy." — Pyrard  de  Lavaly  sdegnbtantoychepooomanobcheperdispetto 

Hak.  Soc.  i.  165.  non  la  dease  per  lona,  in  matrimonio  «a  ono 

[c.  ie65,—**  Anreng '  Zebe   onoe  observed  dellaraoa  che  chiamano  hmlal  d^or,  quasi 

perhaps  by  way  of  joke,  that  Suitan  Sujai.  dica  'maagia  leoito,'  dob  ohe  ha  per  ledto 

was  become  at  last  an  Agy  or  pilgrim.^'—  di  maogiare  ogni  ooea.  .  .  ."    (dee  other 

Bemier,  ed.  CoMtable,  113.  (quotation  under  HABEM).— P.  deila  Voile, 

[1673.—"  Hodge,  a  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca."  "•  ^^5  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  64]. 

(See  under  A  HuCK.)  1638. — " .  .  .  sont  obliges  de  se  purifier 

[1683.-"  Hodgee   Sophee   Caun."      See  depuis  la  teste  iW'aux  piedsdquekiu'vn 

under  FIRMAUTS.]  ^«  *^^f  *?*  3?  "^  fS^^^  ^S^HEIft  ^^ 

i-^r      <i«r  J                •    J  Av    X--X1    *  a  touohe."—J#an<fcWo,  Paris,  1669,  219. 

1/65.— "  Hodgee  acquired  this  title  from  ^^aK     «in            •             i     x         t> 

his  havinjT  inhis  eariv  vears  made  a  nfl-  1666.— "Ceux  am  ne  parlent  que  Persan 

grimage  to  Hodge  (or  the  tomb  of  MahamLd  ^  .^«l   ^""^^  ^   apnellent  Bm^J^* 

at  MScay'-JETo/Jei/,  Hist.  EvenU,  &c.,  i.  69.  «  «t  k  dire  oelm  qui  se  aonne  la  hberttf  d« 

r      ,o««      ,.  ™                      ,   .     ^,  ,  manger  de  tout  ce  qu  fl  lui  plait^  ou,  selon 

fc.   1833.— "The   very  word  m  Hebrew  quelques  una,  oelui  qui  mange  ce  qu'ilal^ 

Khog,   which    means    *  festival,'    originally  gitimoment  gagntf.    Et  ceux  qui  apppouvent 

meant   *  pi^nmage,    and  corresponds  wiUi  cetto  demifere  expKcation,  dwent  qu'autre- 

what  the  Arabs^ll  hatch.  .  .  .  —TraveU  fohs    HalaloooXB    s'appeUent    Haramcmm, 

of  Dr,  \\  olff,  n.  155.]  mangeurs  de  Viande  defenduSs."— T»«WMrf, 

V.  190. 

TTAITTM^   s.     H.   from  Ar.   hdlcim^  1673.— "That  they  should  be  aoooontad 

'a  judffe,  a    ruler,   a    master':    *the  *^®  Offscum  of  the  People,  and  as  base 

authority.'    The  same  Ar.  root  hakm,  JL^^  ^S}"'*^i  ^^^"^  ^^^  account  so, 

(1    .IV   '^        4.     •    •        •   J   •       )      '    !•  because  they  defile  themselves   by  eating 

M,ndlmg,  retraining, judging,  supplies  anything). "-/Vyer.    28;    [and   see   undw 

a  variety  of  words  occurring  m  this  BOY,  bj. 

Glossary,  viz.  Hakim  (as  here)  ;  Hakim  1690.— "The  HalalehoiB  ...  are  another 

(see   HUCKEEM)  ;    Rukm  (see   HOOK-  Sort  of  Indians  at  Suratt,  the  most  con- 

UM) ;  Hikmat  (see  mCEBIAT).  temptible,   but  extremely  necessary  to  be 

there."— Onn^ow,  382. 

„  tl611.-'*Not   standing  ^th   his   great-  1763.-"  And  now  I   must  mention  the 

^^.^n^Z  rJl^'^i^^^^^' Z       }l^''  Hallachores,  whom  I  cannot  call  a  Tribe, 

Governor  or  petty  King    -  Amrrr,.  Let^y,  ^.       ^^^;  ^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^,  ^^^^  rj^^ 

SmJ w^yl*  ''  ''''  ^^'^  "  ""'  "  ^T^^  ^^  of  poor  unham^^wretohes, 

-^  -'  destined  to  misery  from  their  birth.  .  .  .  — 

1698.— "Hackum,  a  Governor."  -/Vyer**  ReJUxitms,  &c.,  by  Luke  ScrafUm,  Esq.,  7-8. 

Indfx  Explanatory.  It  was  probably  in  this  passage  that  Bums 

c.  1861. —  (see  below)  picked  up  the  word. 

"  Then  comes  a  settlement  Hakim,  to  teach  1783.—"  That   no  Hollocore,  Derah,  or 

me  to  plough  and  weed—  Chandala  caste,  shall  upon  any  consideration 

I  sowed  the  cotton  he  gave  me— but  first  come  out  of  their  houses  after  9  o'clock  in 

I  boiled  the  seed.  ..."  the  morning,  lest  they  should  taint  the  air, 

Sir  A .  C.  LyaUj  Tfif.  Old  Pindaree.  or  touch  the  superior  Hindoos  in  the  streets." 

— Mahratta  Proclamation  at  Baroch,  in  Forbes, 

HALALCOEE,    s.      Lit.    Ar.-P.  ^:,¥r''u^'    „           u    «„          ^ 

/>oldl-kh<,r,    'one    who     eats    what    is  ^i^ffiT  irZr,^t?L,"i?^  d^'  few 

i      i-  1  J    ri    I   »    1    •            1        X     T     •     1  youtniul   compeers    itnose    muvuidea    few 

lawful,'    [fialdl    l)eing     the     technical  excepted    who    joined,    to   use   a   Gentoo 

Malioinmedan   phrase  for   the  slaying  phrase,  the  hallachores  of  the  human  race) 

of  an  animal   to  be  used  for  food  ac-  were  striking  off  with  eager  hope  and  earnest 

cording  to  the  proper  ritual],  applied  intent,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 

^..^x..  «.i«*;««n„  \^    «    ««««^«    ^t   ,.««,.  paths  of  a  busy  life,  I  was  *  standing  idle  in 

euphemistically    to   a   person   of   ver>-  g^e  market-place.' "-Z>r<.ro/i2o&rr?J5«ni,, 

low  caste,  a  sweeper  or  scavenger,  im-  i^  a.  Cunningham's  ed.  of  Worts  and  Life, 

plying  *  to  w^hom  all  is  lawful  food.'  vi.  63. 


HALALLCUR. 


1810.—"  For  the  meaner  offices  we  have 
B  Eallklcor  or  Cbandsla  {one  of  the  moet 
wretched  PariahB)." — Maria  Qnham,  31. 

HAIiALLOUS.  v.  used  in  the 
imperative  for  infinitive,  as  is  common 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  use  of  H.  verba, 
being  Ar. — H.  ^Idb-kar,  '  make  lawful,' 
i.e.  put  (an  animal)  to  death  in  the 
manner  prescribed  to  MaKomntedaiia, 
when  it  18  to  be  used  for  food. 


moderately  sized  sheep  l _.   — , - 

Uamid  'lutlAled'  (butcbered)  it  Beoordioic 
to  rule,  .  . ."— Burton,  PUorivuigt,  ed.  1893, 
i.  266.] 

1883.— "The  diving  pooen  of  the  poor 
duck  are  exhausted.  ...  I  bare  only  .  .  . 
to  seiie  my  booty,  which  has  just  enough  of 
lite  left  to  allow  Peer  Khan  to  make  it 
luUl,  hy  cnttint^  ita  throat  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  and  dividing  the  web«  of  ita  feet."- 
Trihti  OR  My  Frontitr,  1S7. 

HALF-CASTE,    s.      A    person  of 

mixt  European  and  Indian  blood.  (See 
mnSTEES;  EUKASIAK.) 

1789.— "  Mulattoee,  or  as  they  are  oallod 
in  the  East  Indies,  luJf-outa. "— JAtarc'i 
Narntirr,  51. 

17B3.— ■'  They  (the  Mahnitta  Infantry}are 
commanded  by  haJf-eaat  people  of  Portu- 
gese and  French  eitroction,  who  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  spectators  from  tbe  bad 
clothing  of  their  men,  by  the  profusion  of 
antiquated  lace  beslowetf  on  their  own." — 
Jlirem,  Xarratice,  ii. 

1809.— "The  Padre,  who  ja  a  liaU-CSat 
Portuguese,  informed  mo  that  be  had  three 
diatricta  under  him." — Ld.  Va/etilia,  i,  329. 

1S2S. — "An  invalid  sergeant  .  .  .  csama, 
attended  by  his  wife,  a  very  pretty  young 
Uil-aa^U/'—Uibfi;  i.  '296. 

1875.— "Othello  iablftok— the  very  tragedy 
liea  there  ;  the  whole  force  of  tbe  contrast, 
the  whole  pathos  and  extenuation  of  his 
duubta  of  Desdamona,  depend  on  this  black- 
neas.  -Fechtar  makes  him  a  half-Ofcita."— 
O.    B.    Leaa,    On  Adori    and  the  Art    o] 


HAHOES,  s.  The  word  in  this 
form  ia  not  in  Anglo-Indian  use,  but 
(with  the  Scotch  whinger,  Old  Eng. 
vihinyard,  Fr.  «iiwi«r,&c., other  formsof 
the  same)  may  oe  noted  here  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the' Arab,  kkanjar,  'a  dagger 
or  short  falchion.'  This  (viilg.  tnujor) 
is  the  Indian  form.  [According  to  the 
N.E.D.  though  'banger'  has  sometimee 
been  employed  to  translate  khanjar 
(probably  with  a  notion  of  etymologiol 


identity)  there  is  no  connection  between 
the  worda.]  The  khanjar  in  India  is  a 
large  doume-edged  dajo^r  with  a  very 
broad  base  ana  a  Hlignt  curve.  [See 
drawings  in  Egerton,  Handbook  of  Indian 
ArtM,  pi.  X.  Nos.  604,  605,  &c.] 

1674.—"  Patrick  SprauU  .  .  .  beiu^  i«r- 
sewit  be  Johne  Boill  Chepmau  ...  in  in- 
vadyng  of  him,  and  atryking  him  with  ano 
nuhlnawr  .  .  .  thrauch  the  quhilk  the  sni<! 
Johnea  neis  wea  woundit  to  the  effusioun  of 
his  blude." — ExU.fnim  Riordt  of  tlit  B«i-gh 
iifOlaagow{lSi6),  p.  2. 

1601.— "The  other  day  I  happened  to 
entsr  into  some  discount  of  u  hangar,  which 
I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workman- 
}tcry   heautiful 


oanlike.  . 


I  /o»*,. 


■vifaa 


gentl 

Ik  His  Hvv 

[c.  1610— "The  islanders  abu  bore  their 
arms,  via.,  albngai  {al-thanjai)  or  scimi- 
tars.''-/'yrorrfife  Zam/,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  43.) 

1663.— "  OangMfd  est  en  Turo,  Verf&n 
et  Indistanni  vn  poignard  courb^.  — D,-  In 
BovilayfU-Gomi,  ed.  1667,  p.  S39. 

1672.—".  .  .  il  a'eatoit  emportfi  contro 
elle  juaqul  un  tel  eic^  qu'il  luv  nioit 
port/  qnelques  ooupa  de  Canglar  ilans  Ics 
mamelles.  .  .  ." — Joamal  d'AtU.  Ualland, 
i.  177. 

1673. — ".  .  .  haiiiljar  de  diamants.  .  .  ," 
—A pp.  to  iJu.  ii.  1S9. 

1676.- 
"  His  pistol  next  he  cock'd  anew 

And  out  bis  autbrown  vbinyard  drew." 
lludibrat.  Canto  lit. 

1684.— "The  Sonldiors  do  not  wear 
HangAia  or  Scimitars  like  tbe  Prrnani,  but 
broad  Sworda  like  tbe  Switzers.  .  .  ."— 
Tattraia,  E.T.  ii.  66;  [ed.  lial!,  i.  167]. 

1712.— "His  Eicy  ...  was  preaented  by 
the  Emperor  with  a  Hindooatany  Candjer, 
or  dagger,  set  with  line  stones." —  ValtnXijn, 
\i.  (Suratte),  286. 

(1717.— "The  23rd  ultimo,  John  Suroinn 
'      '    '       I   his  Maieaty  a  horae   and   a 
"—In  WhviT,  Eor/v  R^cnrdi, 


1^^' 


1781.— "I  fancy  myself  now  one  of  the 
moet  formidable  men  in  Europe  ;  a  blundtr- 
huaa   for  Joe,  a  pair  of  double  barrels  to 


„  "  Lost  out  of  a  bugKy  on  the  Rund 
between  Bamagur  and  Calcutta,  a  stix\ 
mounted  Hanser  with  a  aingle  guard."— 
Uifilft  Bengal  OaatU,  Juno  30. 

1883.—" ...  by  famuhti.  the  cnrpot- 
spreader  claaa,  a  large  canjar,  or  curved 
dagger,  with  a  heavy  ivory  handle,  ia 
earned ;  less  for  use  than  as  a  badge  of 
ofitce."— ICtVb,  Modem  Ptriia,  326. 
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4Haiiiee8  .  .  10    0    0 

6  Dandees  (see  DAXIDY)      .800 

*  «  «  «  « 

5Harx7B     .  .980 

*  *  •  •  • 

Li^  of  Men's  NameSf  diC^  immediately  in  the 
Service  of  the  Honbfe.  the  Vnited  Compv. 
in  their  Factory  of  Fort  William,  Bengali, 
November,  1706  ^'  (MS.  in  India  Office). 

c.  1753. — Among  the  expenses  of  the 
Mayor's  Court  at  Calcutta  we  find:  *'A 
harxy  .  .  .  Rs.  \"^Long,  43. 

c.  1754. — *' A  Harry  or  water- wench.  .  .  ." 
(at  Madras). — Ives,  50. 

[  „  *'  Harries  are  the  same  at  Bengal, 
as  Frosts  (see  FABASH)  are  at  Bom^y. 
Their  women  do  all  the  drudgery  at  your 
houses,  and  the  men  carry  your  Palanquin." 
— iWrf.  26.] 

,,  In  a  tariff  of  wages  recommended 
by  the  "ISemindars  of  Calcutta,"  we  have: 
"Harry- woman  to  a  Family  .  .  .  2  Rs."— 
In  Seton-Karr,  i.  95. 

1768-71. — "  Erery  house  has  likewise  .  .  . 
a  harry-maid  or  matarani  (see  BIATBANEE) 
who  carries  out  the  dirt;  and  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  both  male  and  female." — 
Stavorinus,  i.  523. 

1781.— "2  Harries  or  Sweepers  .  .  .  6  Rs. 

*  *  «  •  * 

2  Beesties  ...  8  Rs." 

Establishment  .  .  .  under  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  BanariSf  in  Appendix  to  Narr,  of 
Insurrection  there,  Calcutta,  1782. 

[1813. — **  He  was  loft  to  view  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  then  carried  by  the  Hurries 
to  the  Golgotha." — Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed. 
ii.  131.] 

HATTY,  8.  Hind,  hdthl,  the  most 
common  word  for  an  elephant ;  from 
Skt.  hasttty  *the  hand/  and  hastty  *the 
elephant,'  come  the  Hind,  words  hdth 
ana  hdtMy  with  the  same  meanings. 
The  analocy  of  the  elephant's  trunk 
to  the  hana  presents  itself  to  Pliny  : 

**  Mandunt  ore ;  spirant  et  bibunt  odor- 
anturque  baud  inproprie  appellate  manu." 
— viii.  10 

and  to  Tennyson  : 

"  .  .  .  camels  knelt 
Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  moimtain  back 
That  carry  kings  in  castles,   bow'd    black 

knees 
Of    homage,    ringing   with   their    serpent 

hands. 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells." 

Merlin  and  Vivien. 

c.  1526. — *' As  for  the  animals  peculiar  to 
Hindust&n,  one  is  the  elephant,  as  the 
Hindust&nis  call  it  Wi^thl,  which  inhabits 
the  district  of  Kalpi,  the  more  do  the  wild 
elephants  increase  in  number.  That  is  the 
tract  in  which  the  elephant  is  chiefly  taken." 
— BaAer,  315.    This  notice  of  Saber's  shows 


how  remarkably  times  have  changed.  No 
elephants  now  exist  anywhere  near  &e  region 
indicated.  [On  elephants  in  Hindustan,  see 
Blochmann's  Aln,  i.  618]. 

ri888. — **  You  are  of  course  aware  that  we 
haDituallv  call  elephants  Hetties,  a  name 
that  might  be  safely  applied  to  every  other 
animal  in  India,  but  I  suppose  the  elephants 
had  the  first  choice  of  names  and  took 
the  most  appropriate." — Miss  Eden,  Up  the 
Country,  i.  2o9.] 

HATTYCHOOK,  s.  Hind,  hdthi- 
chak,  servant's  and  gardener's  Hind,  for 
the  globe  artichoke  ;  [the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  is  hdihipich'].  This  is  worth 
producing,  because  our  word  (arti- 
choke) is  itself  the  corruption  of  an 
Oriental  word  thus  carried  Imck  to 
the  East  in  a  mangled  form. 

HAUT,  8. 

a.  Hind,  hdthy  (the  hand  or  forearm, 
and  thence)  *  a  cubit,'  from  the  elbow 
to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger ;  a 
measure  of  18  inches,  and  sometimes 
more. 

[1614.— "A  eodown  10  Hast  high."— 
Foster,  Letters,  h.  112. 

[c.  1810. — " .  . .  even  in  the  measurements 
made  by  order  of  the  collectors,  I  am 
assured,  that  the  only  standards  used  were 
the  different  Kazis'  arms,  which  leaves  great 
room  for  fraud.  .  .  .  All  persons  measuring 
cloth  know  how  to  apply  their  arm,  so  as  to 
measure  a  cubit  of  18  inches  with  wonderful 
exactness." — Buchanan,  Eastern  India,  ii. 
576.] 

b.  Hind,  hat,  Skt.  hatta,  *a  market 
held  on  certain  days.' 

p800. — **  In  this  Camatic  .  .  .  there  are  no 
fairs  like  the  hauts  of  Bengal." — Buchanan, 
Mysore,  i.  19. 

[1818.— **  The  Hindoos  have  also  market 
days  (h&tiis),  when  the  buyers  and  sellers 
assemble,  sometimes  in  an  open  plain,  but  in 
general  in  market  places." —  Ward,  Hindoos, 
I.  151.] 

HAVILDAB,  8.  Hind,  havildar. 
A  sepoy  non-commissioned  officer, 
corresponding  to  a  sergeant,  and  wear- 
ing the  chevrons  of  a  sergeant.  This 
dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  is  the  only  modern  use  of 
the  term  in  that  form.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pers.  hawdladdVy  or  haxodlddr^ 
*  one  holding  an  office  of  trust ' ;  and 
in  this  form  it  had,  in  other  times,  a 
variety  of  applications  to  different 
charges  and  subordinate  officers.  Thus 
among  the  Mahrattas  the  commandant 
of  a  fort  was    so  styled ;    whilst  in 
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Eastern  Bengal  the  term  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  applied  to  the  holder 
of  a  fiawdkty  an  intermediate  tenure 
between  those  of  zemindar  and  ryot. 

1672. — Regarding  the  Ck>wle  obtained  from 
the  Nabob  of  Golcondah  for  the  Fort  and 
Town  of  Chinapatnam.  11,000  Pagodas  to 
be  paid  in  full  of  all  demands  for  the  past, 
and  in  future  Pagodas  1200  per  annum 
rent,  **and  so  to  hold  the  Fort  and  Town 
free  from  anj  Avildar  or  Divlui's  People, 
or  any  other  imposition  for  ever." — Fort  St. 
George  Comn.^  April  11,  in  NvUi  and  Bxts.y 
No.  1.  26. 

1673. — '*  We  landed  at  about  Nine  in  the 
Morning,  and  were  civilly  treated  by  the 
Customer  in  his  Choultry^  till  the  Ha^dar 
could  be  acquainted  of  my  arrival." — Fryn-f 
128. 

[1680.— "Avaldar."  See  under  JX7NCA- 
IQEB.] 

1696.—" ...  the  hayildar  of  St.  Thom^ 
and  Pulecat."— irA«/«r,  i.  308. 

[1763.— "Three  arafdarM  (ayaldares)  or 
receivers."  —  India  Office  MSS.  CorueihOf 
UltramarinOy  vol.  i. 

[1773. — "One  or  two  Hircars,  one  Havil- 
dah,  and  a  company  of  sepoys.  .  .  ." — 
/««,  67.] 

1824. — "Curreem  Musseeh  was,  I  believe, 
a  hayildar  in  the  Company's  army,  and  his 
sword  and  sash  were  still  hung  up,  with 
a  not  unpleasing  vanity,  over  the  desk 
where  he  now  presided  as  catechist." — Hebei-. 
i.  149. 

HAVILDAB'S  GUABD,  s.  There 
is  a  common  way  of  cooking  the  fry  of 
fresh-water  fish  (a  little  larger  than 
whitelmit)  as  a  breakfast  dish,  by  fry- 
ing them  in  rows  of  a  dozen  or  so, 
spitted  on  a  small  skewer.  On  the 
combay  side  this  dish  is  known  by 
the  whimsical  name  in  question. 

HAZB££,s.  This  word  is  commonly 
used  in  Anglo- Indian  households  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency  for  *  breakfast.' 
It  is  not  clear  how  it  got  this  meaning. 

(The  earlier  sense  was  religious,  as 
)elow.l  It  is  properly  hdzii%  '  muster,' 
from  the  Ar.  nvLzvr,  *  ready  or  present.' 
(See  (^OTA-HAZBT.) 

[1832.—"  The  Sheeahs  prepare  hairee 
(breakfast)  in  the  name  of  his  holiness 
Abbas  Allee  Ullum-burdar,  Hosein's  step- 
brother ;  i.e.  they  cook  polaoo,  rotee,  curries, 
Ac.,  and  distribute  them." — HerJUoiSf  Qajioon- 
e-Itiam,  ed.  1863,  p.  183.] 

HENDRY  KENDBT,  n.p.  Two 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Concan, 
about  7  m.  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Bombay  Harbour,  and  now  belonging 


to  Kolaba  District.  The  names,  ac- 
cordii^  to  Ph.  Anderson,  are  Haneri 
and  Khaneri;  in  the  Admy.  chart  they 
are  Oonari^  and  Khundari.  They  are 
also  variously  written  (the  one)  Hundry^ 
Ondera^  Hunarey,  Henery^  and  (tlie 
other)  Kundra^  Gundry,  Cunarey,  Kenery. 
The  real  names  are  given  in  the  Bombtiy 
Gazetteer  as  Underi  and  Khanden. 
Both  islands  were  piratically  occupied 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  Khanderi  ]>assed  to  us  in 
1818  as  part  of  the  Peshwa's  territory  ; 
Underi  lapsed  in  1840.  [Sir  G.  Bird- 
wood  (RtfP-  on  Old  Records^  83),  describ- 
ing the  "Consultations"  of  1679,  writes : 
"  At  page  69,  notice  of  *  Sevagee '  forti- 
fying *  Hendry  Kendry,*  the  twin 
islete,  now  called  Henery  (i.e.  Vondari, 
'Mouse-like,'  Kenery  (i.e.  Kha7idari\ 
i.e.  *  Sacred  to  Khandaroo.'"  The 
former  is  thus  derived  from  Skt. 
undarUj  unduru^  *  a  rat ' ;  the  latter 
from  Mahr.  Khandtrdv^  *Lord  of  the 
Sword,'  a  form  of  Siva.] 

1673. — **  These  islands  are  in  number 
seven ;  viz.  BomJbaim^  Oanareiny  Trumbay. 
EUphanto^  the  Pvtaehoetf  Munchtmbayy  ana 
KertnjaUf  with  the  Bock  of  Henry  Kenxy. 
.  .  ."—Fryer,  61. 

1681. — "  Although  we  have  formerly  wrote 

Sou  that  we  will  nave  no  war  for  uendry 
[endry,  yet  all  war  is  so  contrary  to  our 
constitution,  as  well  as  our  interest,  that 
wo  cannot  too  often  inculcate  to  you  our 
aversion  thereunto." — Court  of  JJi rectors  to 
Suraif  quoted  in  Andenon's  Western  India, 
p.  175. 

1727. — ** .  .  .  four  Leagues  south  of 
Bombay,  are  two  small  Islands  Undra,  and 
Cnndra.  The  first  has  a  Fortress  belonging 
to  the  S^Ue,  and  the  other  is  fortified  by 
the  Seeajte,  and  is  now  in  the  Hands  of 
Connajee  Anuria." — A.  Hamilton,  i.  243 ; 
[ed.  1744]. 

c.  1760. — **  At  the  harbor's  mouth  lie  two 
small  fortified  rocks,  called  Henara  and 
Canara.  .  .  .  These  wore  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  Angria,  and  the  Siddees,  or  Moors, 
which  last  have  long  been  dispossest  of 
them." — Grose,  i.  68. 

HEBBED,  s.  A  Parsee  priest,  not 
specially  engaged  in  priestly  duties. 
Pers.  htrbad,  from  Pahlavi  aSiyat. 

1630.— "  The  Herbood  or  ordinary  Church- 
man."— Lord's  Display,  ch.  viii. 

HICKMAT,  s.  Ar.— H.  hihmat;  an 
ingenious  device  or  contrivance.  (See 
under  HAKIM.) 

1838. — *'The  house  has  been  roofed  in, 
and  my  relative  has  come  up  from  Meerut, 
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to  have  the  slates  put  on  after  some  paooliar 
hikmat  of  his  own,*'— Wandering$  of  a 
Pilgrim,  ii.  240. 

HIDGELEE,  n.p.  The  tract  so 
called  was  under  native  rule  a  ehakla, 
or  district,  of  Orissa,  and  under  our 
rule  formerly  a  tailla  of  Bengal ;  but 
now  it  is  a  part  of  the  Midnapur  Zilla, 
of  which  it  constitutes  the  S.E.  portion, 
viz.  the  low  coast  lands  on  tne  west 
side  of  the  Hoogly  estuary,  and  below 
the  junction  of  tne  Rupnarayan.  The 
name  is  properly  Hijdlj   but  it  has 

fme  through  many  strange  phases  in 
uropean  records. 

1553.— ''The  first  of  these  rivers  (from 
the  E.  side  of  the  Ghauts)  rises  from  two 
sources  to  the  east  of  Chaul,  about  15 
leagues  distant,  and  in  an  altitude  of  18 
to  19  decrees.  The  river  from  the  most 
northerly  of  these  sources  is  called  Cruma, 
and  the  more  southerly  Beniora,  and  when 
they  combine  they  are  called  Oanoa:  and 
this  river  discharges  into  the  illustrious 
stream  of  the  Ge^es  between  the  two 
d^es  called  Angeli  and  Picholda  in  about 
22  degrees."— JBorrM,  I.  ix.  1. 

1586.—''  An  haven  which  is  called  Anmli 
in  the  Country  of  Orixa."— -fVfcA,  in  Sakl. 
ii.  889. 

1686.—"  Chanock,  on  the  15th  December 
(1686)  .  .  .  burned  and  destrojred  all  the 
magazines  of  salt,  and  g^ranaries  of  rice, 
which  he  found  in  the  way  between  Hughley 
and  the  island  of  Ingelee.  "—On»«  (reprint), 
ii.  12. 

1726.— "Hingeli."— Fb/«u(/«,  ▼•  158. 

1727. — ".  .  .  inhabited  by  Fishers,  as 
are  also  Ingellie  and  Kidmie  (see  KBDOE- 
BEE),  two  neighbouring  Islands  on  the  West 
Side  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Ganges." — A, 
Hamilton,  i.  275 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  2]. 

1758. — In  apprehension  of  a  French  Fleet 
the  Select  Committee  at  Fort  William 
recommend  :  "That  the  pagoda  at  Ingelie 
should  be  washed  black,  the  great  tree  at 
the  place  cut  down,  and  the  buoys  removed." 
— In  Long,  153. 

1784.— "Ships  laying  at  Kedgeree,  In- 

gsllee,   or  any  other    parts   of  the    great 
iver."— In  Stton-Karr,  i.  37. 

HILSA,  s.  Hind.  hiUd^  Skt.  t7i*a, 
illisa;  a  rich  and  savoury  fish  of  the 
shad  kind  (Clupea  ilisha,  Day),  called 
in  books  the  *  sable- fish  *  (a  name,  from 
the  Port,  mvely  quite  obsolete  in  India) 
and  on  the  Indus  pulla  (paUa).  The 
large  shad  which  of  late  has  been 
commonly  sold  by  London  fishmongers 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  is  very 
near  the  hiUa,  but  not  so  rich.    The 


hiUa  is  a  sea-fish,  ascending  the  river 
to  sjMkwn,  and  is  taken  as  high  as 
Delhi  on  the  Jumna,  as  high  as  Man- 
dalay  on  the  Irawadi  (Day).  It  is  also 
taken  in  the  Quzerat  rivers,  though 
not  in  the  short  and  shallow  streams  of 
the  Concan,  nor  in  the  Deccan  rivers, 
from  which  it  seems  to  be  excluded  by 
the  rocky  obstructions.  It  is  the 
special  fish  of  Sind  under  the  name 
mpalla,  and  monopolizes  the  name  of 
fish,  just  as  salmon  does  on  the  Scotch 
rivers  (Dr.  MacdonalcPs  Acct.  of  BamMy 
Fisktrxes,  1883). 

1689.—".  .  .  A  little  IsUnd,  called  Apo- 
Jingua  {Ape-Fingan)  .  .  .  inhabited  by  poor 
people  who  live  by  the  fishing  of  shads^  {que 
vive  de  la  pescarta  dos  savels).  — i^Vi/o  (orig. 
cap.  xviii.),  Cogan,  p.  22. 

1613. — **Na  quella  costa  marittima  occi- 
dental de  Viontana  (Uj&ng-Tana,  Malay 
Peninsula)  habitavSo  Saletes  Pescadores  que 
nSo  tinhSo  outro  tratto  .  .  .  salvo  de  sua 
pescarya  de  Baveit,  donde  so  aproveitarao 
das  ovas  chamado  Tnrabos  passados  per 
sahneura."— .fimita  de  Oodinho,  22.  [On 
this  Mr.  Skeat  points  out  that  "Saletes 
Pescadores"  must  mean  "Fishermen  of  the 
Straits"  (Mai.  telai,  "straits");  and  when 
he  calls  them  ^*Turaho»"  he  is  trying  to 
reproduce  the  Malay  name  of  this  fish, 
terubok  (pron.  trvho).\ 

1810.— "The  hilsah  (or  sable-fish)  seems 
to  be  midway  between  a  mackerel  and  a 
salmon."- H'tY/uiOTjtw,  V.  M.  ii.  154-5. 

1813. — Forbes  calls  it  the  saJble  or  salmon- 
fish,  and  says  "it  a  little  resembles  the 
European  fish  (salmon)  from  which  it  is 
named."— Or.  Mem,  i.  58 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  36]. 

1824.— "The  fishery,  we  were  told  by 
these  people,  was  of  the  '  Hilsa '  or  '  Sable- 
fish.'"— ^e6«-,  ed.  1844,  i.  81. 

HTMATii'A,  n.i).  This  is  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  name 
of  the  great  range 

"Whose   snowy  ridge   the    roving    Tartar 
bounds," 

properly  Himdldya,  *the  Abode  of 
Snow ' ;  also  called  Himavat,  *  the 
Snowy';  Himagtri  and  Himasailay 
Himddrt,  Himakuta,  &c.,  from  various 
forms  of  which  the  ancients  made 
Ima'iuty  EmUdxLSy  &c.  Plinjr  had  got 
somewhere  the  true  meaumc  of  the 
name :  "...  a  montibus  Heraodis, 
quorum  promontoriimi  Imaus  vocatur 
nivoBum  significante  ..."  (vi.  17). 
We  do  not  know  how  far  back  the 
use  of  the  modem  name  is  to  be  found. 
[The  references  in  early  Hindu  litera- 
ture are  collected  by  Atkinson  (Himor- 
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ktyan  Gazetteer,  ii.  273  ieqq.)J]  We  do 
not  find  it  in  Baber,  wlio  gives  Siwdlak 
as  the  Indian  name  of  the  mountains 
(see  BIWALIK).  The  oldest  occurrence 
we  know  of  is  in  the  Ain,  which  gives 
in  the  Qeographical  Tables,  under  the 
Third  Climate,  ifo^-i-Hiin&lall  (orig. 
ii.  36)  ;  Fed.  Jarrett,  iii.  69]).  This  is 
disguised  in  Gladwin's  version  by  a 
wrong  reading  into  Kenhhmaleh  (ed. 
1800,  li.  367).*  This  form  (Himxnaleh) 
is  used  by  Major  Rennell,  but  hardly 
as  if  it  was  yet  a  familiar  term.  In 
Elphinstone's*^  Letters  Hixn&leh  or  some 
other  spelling  of  that  fonu  is  always 
used  (see  l>elow).  When  we  get  to 
Bishop  Hel>er  we  find  Himalajra,  the 
established  English  form. 

1822.— "What  pleases  me  moet  ia  the 
contrast  between  your  proHont  enjoyment, 
and  your  former  sicknosH  and  despondency. 
Depend  mton  it  England  will  turn  out  as 
weU  as  Hemaleh."— AV/>A(njrfo»^  to  Major 
Close,  in  Li/*',  ii.  139 ;  see  also  i.  336,  whore 
it  is  written  Himalleh. 

HINDEE,  8.  Tliis  is  the  Pers.  ad- 
jective form  from  Hindj  *  India,'  and 
illustration  of  its  use  for  a  native  of 
India  will  l)e  found  under  HINDOO. 
By  Europeans  it  is  most  commonly 
used  for  those  dialects  of  Hindustani 
8i)eech  which  are  less  modified  by  P. 
vocables  tlian  the  usual  Hindustani, 
and  which  are  s])oken  by  the  rural 
population  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and 
Its  outskirts.  The  earliest  literary 
work  in  Hindi  is  the  great  poem  of 
C'hand  Bardai  (c.  1200),  which  records 
the  deeds  of  Prithiraja,  the  last  Hindu 
8(n'ereign  of  Delhi.  [On  this  litera- 
ture see  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  The 
Modern  Vernacular  Literature  of  Hind  li- 
sten, in  J.A.S.R  Part  I.,  1888.]  The 
term  Hinduwi  ai)pears  to  have  been 
formerly  usecl,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, lor  the  Marathi  language.  (Sec 
a  not«  in  Sir  A.  Arbuthnots  ed.  of 
Munro^s  MinutfUf,  i.  133.) 


HINDKt  HINDEEI,  n.p.  Tliis 
modification  of  the  name  is  applied 
to  i)eople  of  Indian  descent,  but 
converted  to  Islam,  on  the  Peshawar 
frontier,  and  scattered  over  other  parts 
of  Afghanistan.  Thev  do  the  ImnKing 
business,  and  hold  a  large  part  of  the 
trade  in  their  hands. 

[1842.— ''The  inhabitants  of  Peshawer  are 
of  Indian  origin,  but  speak  Pushtoo  as  well 
as  Bindk»9.*'—JCfphiMton^y  CauhMt,  i.  74.] 

HINDOO,  n.p.  P.  Hinda.  A  person 
of  Indian  religion  and  race.  This  is 
a  t«rm  derivea  from  the  use  of  the 
Mahommedan  conciuerors  ^see  under 
INDIA).  The  word  in  this  form  is 
Persian  ;  Hindi  is  that  used  in  Arabic, 
e.g, 

c.  940. — '*An  inhabitant  of  Mansilra  in 
Sind,  amon^r  the  most  illustrious  and  ix>wer- 
f  ul  of  that  city  .  .  .  had  brought  up  a  youn^ 
Indian  or  Sindian  slave  (Hindi  aw  Sinai)." — 
Aftufiidlf  vi.  264. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  a 
AVTiter  in  Persian  observe  the  distinc- 
tion made  between  Hindu  and  Hindi  : 

c.  1290.— "Whatever  live  Hindii  foU  into 
the  King's  hands  was  pounded  into  bits 
under  the  feet  of  elephants.  The  Musal- 
m£ns,  who  were  Hindu  (country  bom),  had 
their  lives  spared."— -.4 »»lrA'Ao#rM,  in  Ellioty 
iii.  r)39. 

1563. — ".  .  .  moreover  if  people  of  Arabia 
or  Persia  would  ask  of  the  men  of  this 
country  whether  they  are  Moors  or  Gentoos, 
they  ask  in  these  words :  '  Art  thou  Mosal- 
man  or  Indu  ? '  "—Garcia^  f .  1376. 

1653. — "Les  Indous  gardent  soigneuse- 
ment  dans  leurs  Pa^^odes  les  Reliquos  de 
Kam,  Schita  (Sita),  et  les  autres  |>er8onneH 
illustres  de  ranti<iuit^." — Ih  iu  Bouilaye-ff- 
Oouz,  ed.  1657,  191. 

Hindu  is  often  used  on  the  Peshawar 
frontier  as  synonymous  with  bunya 
(see  under  BANYAN).  A  soldier  (of 
the  tribes)  will  say  :  *  I  am  going  to 
the  Hindu,'  i.e.  to  the  bunya  of  the 
company. 


*  Hemachiil  and  Hemakut  also  occur  in  the  AIu 
(rtee  Gbidwin,  ii.  842,  843 ;  (wl.  Jarrett,  ilL  80,  Zl]). 
Kardehal  in  the  name  u»«l  by  Ibii  Batiit*  in  the 
14th  century,  and  by  Al-Birilui  800  years  earlier. 
17th  century  writers  often  call  the  Himjlilaya 
the  "Monntainrt  of  Nuffgnr-Cote "  (q.v.^  [Mr. 
Tawney  writes:  "We  have  in  Rig  Veda  (x.  121) 
1  >Hi-fci ma mrjfo/wrmfdfc,  'these  siiowy  mountains  ' 
HiK)ken  of  a«  abiding 'by  the  might  of  PrsjaiAti. 
In  the  BhagavadgitA,  an  enisode  of  the  MahUbhA- 
rata,  KriHhna  i»ayH  that  he  is  *  the  JSfimdaaya  among 
sUble  things,'  and  the  wonl  HimSlaya  is  found 
in  the  Knmara  Sambhava  of  KAlidSsa,  about  the 
date  of  which  opiiiioiirt  differ.  Perhaps  the  Greek 
I/xaof  [Bhimavat;  'Hfitifdotf  MnadH."] 


HINDOO  EOOSH,  n.p.  Hijidu- 
KtUh;  a  term  applied  by  our  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  of  the  Alpine 
range  which  separate^s  the  Imsins  of 
the  Kabul  River  and  tlie  Helmand 
from  that  of  the  Oxus.  It  is,  as 
Rennell  points  out,  properly  that  part 
of  the  range  immediately  north  of 
Kabul,  the  Caucasus  of  the  historians 
of  Alexander,  who  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  it  somewhere  not  far  from  the 
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longitude  of  that  city.  The  real  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  known  ;  [the  most 
plausible  explanation  is  perhaps  that  it 
IS  a  corruption  of  Indtcus  Caucagusy  It 
is,  as  far  as  we  know,  first  used  in  litera- 
ture by  Ibn  Batuta,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  name  which  he  gives,  however 
doubtful,  is  still  popular.  The  name 
has  been  by  some  later  writers  modi- 
fied into  Hindu  Koh  (mountain),  but 
this  is  factitious,  and  throws  no  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  name. 

c.  1334. — "Another  motive  for  our  stop- 
page was  the  fear  of  snow  ;  for  there  is  mid- 
way on  the  road  a  mountain  called  Hindfl- 
KILsh,  i.e.  'the  Hindu-Killer,'  because  so 
many  of  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  brought 
from  India,  die  in  the  passage  of  uiis 
mountain,  owing  to  the  severe  cold  and 
quantity  of  snow." — Ibn  Batvta,  iii.  84. 

1504. — "The  country  of  K&bul  is  very 
strong,  and  of  difficult  access.  .  .  ,  Between 
Balkh,  KundeZy  and  Badaksh&n  on  the  one 
side,  and  K&bul  on  the  other,  is  interposed 
the  mountain  of  HindA-kAsh,  the  passes 
over  which  are  seven  in  number." — Baberj 
p.  139. 

1548. — "From  this  place  marched,  and 
entered  the  mountains  called  Hindfl-Kiiah." 
— Mem,  of  Emp.  Humayun,  89. 

,,  "It  was  therefore  determined  to 
invade  Badakhshan  .  .  .  The  Emperor,  pass- 
ing over  the  heel  of  the  Hindtl-Eiisii,  en- 
camped at  Shergir^n." — TaJbahOi-i-Akbarly  in 
Ellioi,  V.  223. 

1753. — "  Les  montagnes  qui  donnent  nais- 
sance  k  I'lndus,  et  k  plusieurs  des  rivieres 
qu'il  reQoit,  se  nomment  Hendou  Kesh,  et 
c'est  lliistoire  de  Timur  qui  m'instruit  de 
cette  denomination.  Elle  est  compost  du 
nom  ^'Hendoni  ou  J7tm£,  qui  d^signe  I'lnde 
.  .  .  et  de  hjL^  ou  ibesA  .  .  .  que  je  re- 
marque  6tre  propre  k  diverses  montagnes." 
— D'Anvillej  p.  16. 

1793. —  "The  term  Hindoo  -  Kho,  or 
Hindoo-EnBh,  is  not  applied  to  the  ridge 
throughout  its  full  extent ;  but  seems  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Cabul ;  and  this  is  the 
Indian  Caucasus  of  Alexander." — Renndlt 
Mem.  3rd  ed.  150. 

1817.—  "...  those 

Who  dwell  beyond  the  everlasting  snows 
Of  Hindoo  lELOOBh,  in  stormy  freedom 
bred . " — Mohinna, 

HINDOSTAN,  n.p.  Pers.  Hindu- 
stan, (a)  *  The  country  of  the  Hindus,* 
India.  In  modem  native  parlance 
this  word  indicates  distinctively  (b) 
India  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  ex- 
clusive of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The 
latter  provinces  are  regarded  as  purh 
(see  POOBUB),  and  all  south  of  the 
Nerbudda  as  Dakhan  (see  DECCAN). 
But  the  word  is  used  in  older  Mahom- 


medan  authors  just  as  it  is  used  in 
English  school-books  and  atlases,  viz. 
as  (a)  the  equivalent  of  India  Proper. 
Thus  Baber  says  of  Hindustan :  "  On 
the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Ocean  "  (310). 

•    a.— 

1553. — *'.  .  .  and  so  the  Persian  nation 
adjacent  to  it  give  it  as  at  present  its  proper 
name  that  of  Indostftn."— iSan-ox,  I.  iv.  7. 

1563. — " .  .  .  and  common  usage  in  Persia, 
and  Conwjone,  and  Arabia,  and  Turkey,  calls 
this  country  Indostam  ...  for  isldm  is  as 
much  as  to  say  'region,'  and  indu  *  India.' " 
— OarciOf  f.  1376. 

1663. — **  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Persians  called  it  Indostan."  —  Fan'a  y 
Soiua^  i.  33. 

1665.  —  "La  demiere  parti  est  la  plus 
conniie :  c'est  celle  que  Ton  appelle  Indostan, 
et  dont  les  homes  naturelles  au  Couchant  et 
au  Levant,  sont  le  Gauge  et  I'lndus." — 
Tkevenotf  v.  9. 

1672. — **  It  has  been  from  old  time  divided 
into  two  parts,  i.e.  the  Ektstem,  which  is 
India  beyond  the  Gkinges,  and  the  Western 
India  within  the  Qfinges,  now  called  In- 
dostan."—^a^c2a«t»,  1. 

1770. — "  By  Indostan  is  properly  meant  a 
coimtry  lying  between  two  celebrated  riven*, 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  ...  A  ridge  of 
mountains  runs  across  this  long  tract  from 
north  to  south,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts,  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin." 
— Raynal  (tr.),  i.  84. 

1783. — "In  Macassar  Indostan  is  called 
Ntegrtt  Telinga,"— Forrest,  V.  to  Mergui,  82. 

b.— 

1803.— "I  feared  that  the  dawk  direct 
through  Hindostan  would  have  .  been 
stopped."— »re//tn^to»,  ed.  1837,  ii.  209. 

1824. — "One  of  my  servants  called  out 
to  them, — *  Aha  !  dandee  folk,  take  care  ! 
You  are  now  in  Hindostan!  The  people 
of  this  country  know  well  how  to  fight,  and 
are  not  afraid." — Heber,  i.  124.  See  also 
pp.  268,  269. 

In  the  following  stanza  of  the  good 
bishop's  the  application  is  apparently 
the  same ;  but  the  accentuation  is  ex- 
cruciating— *  Hind6stan/  as  if  rhyming 
to  *  Boston.' 

1824.— 
"  Then  on  !  then  on  !  where  duty  leads, 

My  course  be  onward  still, 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads. 

Or  bleak  Almora's  hUl"— Ibid.  113. 

1884. — "It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that 
Mr.  H.  G.  Keene's  forthcoming  History  of 
Hindustan  .  .  .  will  be  limited  in  its  scope 
to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  *  Hin- 
dustan'=  India  north  of  the  Deccan." — 
Academy y  April  26,  p.  294. 
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Collectors,   and   officers   writing   the   pro-  ana,  Vatke,  of  Kashmir  and  Turkistan. 

ceedings  of  Courts-Martial,  and   all   Staflf  The  King  of  the  Bombay  market  is  the 

the  to  him  unknown  tongues  as  they  con-  *^^h  -orcon.  IHct,  ilL  328  seqq.\ 

veniently  can,  instead  of  those  he  generally  c.  645.— "This  kingdom  of  Tsao-kiu-tcha 

receives— namely,   papers  written  in   Hin-  (TsSukiita?)  has  about  7000  /»  of  compass,— 

dOBtanee  larded  with  occasional  words  in  the  compass  of  the  capital  called  Ho-si-mi 

English.                         .     ,       „     ,.  ^     ^.  (Ghazna)  is  30  /i.  .  .  .  The  soil  is  favour- 

'^Any     Indent   made  for   EiMflish    Die-  able  to  the  olant  To- iSTta  (Curcuma,  or  tur- 

tionanes   shall    be    duly    attended    to,    if  meric)   and    to   that   called    Hing-kiu."— 

such  be  in  the  stores  at  Korrachee  ;  if  not,  pnenns  Baudd.,  iii.  187. 

S^Tl^el^u^t^'^tT^I^*  th^  1^--"  ^  Portuguese  in  Bisnagar  had  a 

^«.^Sk»    ««-:«rr3««    *-««.    i?f<*ian/i  »•       /3/3  horse  of  great  value,  but  which  exhibited  a 

^T  W  ^^W«  A^ni^  pS            ""  ^^  Of  flatulence,  aAd  on  that  account  the 

00.,  by  Sir  Cfuirles  Napier,  85.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^     rj,^^  Portuguese 

[Compare  the  following :        ^      ^         ^^  cured  it  by  giving  it  this  ymgu  mixt  with 

[1617.— (In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  flour:  the  King  then  bought  it,  finding  it 

Court  not  now  extant).     "Wee  have  for-  thoroughly  well,  and  asked  him    how    he 

bidden  the  severall  Factoryes  from  wrighting  haj  cured  it.     When  the  man  said  it  was 

words  in  this  languadge  and  refrayned  itt  ^th  ymgu,  the  King  replied :  *  Tis  nothing 

our  selues,  though  in  bookes  of  Coppies  wee  then  to  marvel  at,  for  you  have  given  it  to 

feare  there  are  many  which  by  wante  of  ©at  the  food  of  the  gods'  (or,  as  the  poets 

tyme  for  penisall  wee   cannot  rectifie    or  g^y^   nectar).    Whereupon  the    Portuguese 

expre8se."--.SfttraJ^Factor*toCtwrt,  February  made  answer  toOo  voce  and  in  Portuguese : 

26,  1617.    (i.O.  Records:  0.  C,  No.  460.)]  « Better  call  it  the  food  of  the  devils  ! '  "— 

1856.'^  OarciOj  f.  21b.    The  Cermans  do  worse  than 

"...  they  sound  strange  this    Portugese,   for   they  call    the    drug 

As  Hindoitanee  to  aolnd-bom  man  Ttufda  dreck,  i.e.  diaboli  rum  dims  sed  stercus  I 

Accustomed     many     years     to     English  1586.—"  I  went  from   Affra  to  SiUagam 

speech."  (see    CHITTAGONQ)    in    Bmaafe   in    the 

£,  B.  Brmonxng,  Aurora  Leigh,  companie  of  one  hundred  and  four  score 

Boates,   laden  with    Salt,    Opiums    Hinge, 

Trrvrrt            a     «    »,zA^      C31.4.    l  •  Lead,  Carpets,  and  divers  other  commodities 

mNO,  8.     Asafoetida.     Skt  hxngu,  j^wn   the    River  Jemena."-/?.    Fitch,   in 

Hind.  King,  Dakh.  hlngu.     A  repul-  ffaki.  ii.  386. 

sively  smelling  ^m-resin  which  forms  1611.— "  In  the  Kingdom  of  Gujarat  and 

a  favourite  Hindu  condiment,  and   is  Cambaya,  the  natives  put  in  all  their  food 

used  also  by  Europeans  in   Western  Ingn,    which    is    Assafetida."  —  TeLxeira, 

and  Southern  India  as  an  ingredient  Jif^acionet,  29. 

in    certain  cakes    eaten    with    curry.  1631.  —  ".  .  .  ut   totas  aedas   foe  tore 

(See    POPPEE-CAKE).      This  product  jeplerent,  qui  injuetis  vix  tolerandus  esset. 

affords  a  curious  example  of  the  un-  ^^J'''^^  ^  f*^  et  caeten  Indianim 

\   .    .         v-i              .'^        1        .     ^^  incolae    negabant    se    quicquam    odoratius 

certainty  which  sometimes  besets  the  naribus  unquam  percepisse.    Apud  hos  Hin 

origin  of  drugs  which  are  the  objects  hie  succus  nominatur.  — yiw.  Bontii,  lib.  iv. 

even  of  a  large  traffic.     Hanbury  and  p*  41. 

Fliickiger,  whilst  describinc^  Falconer's  1638.— "Le  Hingh,  que  nos  droguistes  et 

Narthex    Asafoetida    (FeruTa    Narthex,  apoticaires  appeUent  Asaa  foetida,  vient  la 

Boiss.)  2jASc(yrodo9mafoetidum,  Bunge;  PJ^  ^^'^^.^ff^'  T?!  S®"®  ?'^%  ^5  ^"^ 

/la       ' /.  ^'j^  -D^z^^  \  4,i„ I  J\^'c  vince  d  Vtrad  (?)  produit  dans  les  Indes  est 

{F.  a«i/orftrfa,  Boiss.)  two  umbeUiferous  ^jen  meilleur."-itfaiui.^fo,  230. 

nlants,  both  cited  as  the  source  of  this  ^g^g  _„  j^  this  Country  Aua  FoHida  is 

drug,  say  tlmt  neither  has  been  proved  gathered  at  a  place  caUed  Descoon;  some 

to  funush  the  atafoetida  of  commerce,  deliver  it  to  be  the  Juice  of  a  Cane  or  Reed 

Yet  the  plant  producing  it  has   been  inspissated ;  others,  of  a  Tree  wounded :  It 

described   and    drawn    by   Kaempfer,  differsmuchfrom  the  stinking  Stuff  called 

whosawthegum-resincofiecte^  t^ktl^^  if  Ct^  ST^X'n^^^^ 

Persian  Province  of  Laristan  (near  the  themselves   with,    mixing   it   in   all   their 

eastern  shore  of  the  P.  Gulf) ;  and  in  Pulse,  and  make  it  up  m  Wafers  to  cor- 

recent    years     (1857)     Surgeon-Major  rectthe  Windiness  of  their  Food. "— /Vy^r, 

Bellew  has  described  the  collection  of  ^39. 

the  drug  near  Kandahar.     Asafoetida  1689.—"  The  Natives  at  Suratt  are  much 

has  been  identified  with  the  <r/X^w  or  ^«^  ^^  ^"^ /.??'^.J'}'^''^r^}^^  ^^\ 

1          •*  •  —  r^t  ♦!,«  »*.^;»n4-<.      TvJ^  ««i.  Hin,  and  mix  a  httle  with  the  Cakes  that 

i(M«rptfium  of  the  ancients.     The  sub-  they  eat.  "-Omn^«m,  397. 

stance  is  probably  yielded  not  only  by  lyjg.-".  .  .  substantiam  obtinet  ponde- 

the  species  mentioned  above,  but  by  ^gam,    instar    rapae    solidam    candidissi- 

other  allied  plants,  e.g.  Ferula  JaeKhkt'  mamque,  plenam  sued  pinguis,  albissimi. 
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c.  1630. — "Nine  dayes  they  wander  up 
and  downe  (shaving  all  that  while  neither 
head  nor  board,  nor  seeming  joyfull),  inces- 
santly calling  out  Huflsan,  Hufaan  I  in  a 
melancholy  note,  so  long,  so  fiercely,  that 
many  can  neither  howle  longer,  nor  for  a 
month's  space  recover  their  voices." — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  261. 

1653. — '* .  .  .  ils  dressent  dans  lea  rues 
des  Sepulchres  de  pierres,  qu'ils  oouronnent 
de  Lampes  ardentes,  et  les  soirs  ils  y  vont 
dancer  et  sauter  crians  HoBsan,  Houssain, 
Honjuain,  HaBsan.  .  .  ."— Z>e  la  Boullaye- 
U-OoiUy  ed.  1657,  p.  144. 

o.  1665. — *' .  .  .  ainsi  j'eus  tout  le  loisir 
dont  j'eus  besoin  pour  y  voir  celebrer  la 
F6te  de  Hussein  Fits  d'Aly.  .  .  .  Les  Mores 
de  Golconde  le  celebrent  avec  encore  beau- 
coup  plus  de  folies  qu'en  Perse  .  .  .  d'autres 
font  des  dances  en  rond,  tenant  des  €p^es 
niiee  la  pointe  en  haut,  qu'ils  touchent  les 
unee  contre  les  autres,  en  criant  de  toute 
leur  force  HuBsein." — TheveTiot,  v.  820. 

1673. —  "About  this  time  the  Moors 
solemnize  the  Exequies  of  HoBseen  GoB- 
saen,  a  time  of  ten  days  Mourning  for  two 
Unfortunate  Champions  of  theirs.' —/Vy«r, 
p.  108. 

„  "On  the  Days  of  their  Feasts  and 
Jubilees,  Gladiators  were  approved  and 
licensed ;  but  feeling  afterwaros  the  Evils 
that  attended  that  Liberty,  which  was 
chiefly  used  in  their  HoBBy  QoBBy,  any 
private  Grudge  being  then  openly  revenged  : 
it  never  was  forbid,  but  it  passed  into  an 
Edict  by  the  following  King,  that  it  should 
be  lawfull  to  Kill  any  found  with  Naked 
Swords  in  that  Solemnity." — Ibid.  357. 

[1710. — "  And  they  sing  around  them 
Sauoem  Saucem." — OrienU  Conmtistado,  vol 
ii.  ;  Conqu.i8ta,  i.  Div.  2,  sec.  59.  J 

1720. — "  Under  these  promising  circum- 
stances the  time  came  round  for  the  Mussul- 
man feast  called  HoBBein  JoBBen  .  .  .  bettor 
known  as  the  Mohurrum." — In  Wheeler ,  ii. 
847. 

1726. — "In  their  month  Moharram  they 
have  a  season  of  mourning  for  the  two 
broUiers  Hassan  and  Hossein.  .  .  .  They 
name  this  mouming-tiroe  in  Arabic  Atkurj 
or  the  10  days ;  but  the  Hollanders  call  it 
JakBom  Baksom." — Valentijjif  Choro.  107. 

1763.— "It  was  the  14th  of  November, 
and  the  festival  which  commemorates  Uie 
murder  of  the  brothers  HaBsein  and  JaBBein 
happened  to  fall  out  at  this  time." — Orme, 
i.  193. 

[1773. — "  The  Moors  likewise  are  not  with- 
out rtheir  feasts  and  processions  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly of  their  HaBBan  HaBBan.  .  .  ."— 
Fvety  28. 

[1829. — "  Them  paper  boxes  are  purty 
looking  consams,  but  then  the  folks  makes 
sich  a  noise,  firing  and  troompeting  and 
shouting  HobBon  JobBon,  HobBon  Jobaon." 
— Oriental  Sporting  Mag.,  reprint  1873,  i.  129. 

[1830.—"  The  ceremony  of  HoBen  Haaen 
.  .  .  here  passes  by  almost  without  notice." 
— Raffie»,  Hist.  Java,  2nd  ed.  ii.  4.] 


1832. — ".  .  .  they  kindle  fires  in  these 
pits  every  evening  during  the  festival ;  and 
the  ignorant,  old  as  well  as  young,  amuso 
themselves  in  fencing  across  them  with 
sticks  or  swords ;  or  only  in  running  and 
j^aying  round  them,  calling  out,  Va  A  Hee  ! 
za  Alleel  .  .  .  Shaii  HuBBnn !  Shah  Hus- 
Bnn  1 . . .  Shah  HoBoin  I  Shah  HoBein ! . .  . 
Doolhal  Dttolhal  (bridegroom  !  .  .  .) ;  Hw" 
dost  I  HoM  dost  /  (al£^,  friend  !...): 
Rvheeot  Ruheeof  (Stay  I  Stay!).  Every 
two  of  these  words  are  repeated  probably 
a  hundred  times  over  as  loud  as  they  can 
bawl  out." — Jaffur  Shure^,  Qanoon-e- Islam, 
tr.  by  Herklots,  p.  173. 

1883. — " .  :  .  a  long  procession  .  .  .  fol- 
lowed and  preceded  oy  the  volunteer 
mourners  and  breast-beators  shouting  thoir 
cry  of  HooB-B-d-i-n  H-aBHum  HonBB-e-i-n 
H-a-B-Ban,  and  a  simultaneous  blow  is  struck 
vigorously  by  hundreds  of  heavy  hands  on 
the  bare  breasts  at  the  last  syllable  of  each 
juime."^WilU'  Modem  Persia,  282. 

[1902.— "The  HobBOn-JobBOn."  By  Miss 
A.  Goodrich-Freer,  in  The  Nineteenth  Centtmj 
and  After,  April  1902.] 

HODQETT,  s.  This  is  used  among 
the  English  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  for 
a  title-deed  of  land.  It  is  Arabic 
hujjat,  *  evidence.'  Hojat^  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word,  is  used  in 
Western  India  for  an  account  current 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  ploles- 
worth,  Mdhr.  Did.^  gives  "  Hujjat,  Ar., 
a  Government  acknowledgment  or 
receipt."] 

p871. — " .  .  .  the  ^adee  attonds,  and 
writes  a  document  (hogget-el -hahr)  to  attest 
the  fact  of  the  river's  having  risen  to  the 
height  sufficient  for  the  opening  of  the 
Canal.  .  .  ." — Lane,  Mod.  kgy^pt.,  5th  ed. 
ii.  233.] 

[HOG-BEAR,  s.  Another  name  for 
the  sloth-bear,  Melursus  ursin^is  (Blan- 
fordy  Mammalia,  201).  The  word  does 
not  appear  in  the  N.E.D. 

[1895. — "  Between  the  tree-stoms  he  heard 
a  hog-bear  digging  hiurd  in  the  moist  warm 
earth."— /J.  Kipling,  The  Jungle  Book,  171.] 

HOG-DEEB,  s.  The  Anglo-Indian 
popular  name  of  the  Aods  porcinus, 
Jerd. ;  [Cermts porcinus  (Blanford,  Mavi- 
malia,  549) J,  the  Pdrd  of  Hindustan. 
The  name  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  Cosmas  (c.  645)  applies  to  an 
animal    (Xoc/)^Xa^t)    whicn  he  draws 

isee  under  BABI-BOIJSSA),  but  the  two 
lave  no  other  relation.  The  Hog-deer 
is  abundant  in  the  grassy  openings  of 
forests  throughout  the  Gangetic  valley 
and  further  east.  "It  runs  with  its 
head  low,  and  in  a  somewhat  ungainly 
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manner ;    hence    ito  popular  appella- 
tion."— Jerdon,  MammdU,  263. 

[1886.—**  Two  hog-deer  were  brouffbt 
forward,  very  curious-diaped  animals  that 
I  had  never  seen  before.  — Lady  Dvfferin, 
Viuregdl  Lifcy  146.] 

HOC^-PLIJM,  s.  The  austere  fruit 
uf  the  amrd  ^Hind.i  Svondias  mangi- 
ferdy  Pers.  (Ora.  Terebtntkaceae\  is  some- 
times so  called  ;  also  called  the  wild 
mango.  It  is  used  in  curries,  pickles, 
and  tarts.  It  is  a  native  of  various 
})arts  of  India,  and  is  cultivated  in 
inany  tropical  climates. 

1852. — **The  Karens  have  a  tradition  that 
in  those  golden  days  when  God  dwelt  with 
men,  all  nations  came  before  him  on  a 
certain  day,  each  with  an  offering  from  the 
fruits  of  their  lands,  and  the  Karens  selected 
the  hog's  plum  for  this  oblation;  which 
gave  such  offence  that  God  cursed  the  Karen 
nation  and  placed  it  lowest.  .  .  ." — M(udn*t 
Jiurmahy  ed.  1860,  p.  461. 

HOKCHEW,  HOKSIEn,  ATI- 
CHEO,  etc.,  n.p.  These  are  forms 
which  the  names  of  the  great  Chinese 
port  of  Fuh-chau,  the  capital  of  Fuh- 
kien,  takes  in  many  old  works.  Thev, 
iu  fact,  imitate  the  pronunciation  in 
the  Fuh-kien  dialect,  which  is  Hok- 
cliiu;  Fuh-kien  similarly  being  called 
Hoh-kien, 

1585. — **  After  they  had  travelled  more 
than  halfe  a  league  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
cittie  of  Aucheo,  they  met  wi^  a  post  that 
came  from  the  vizroy." — MendotOj  li.  78. 

1616. — *'Al8o  this  day  arrived  a  small 
China  bark  or  toma  from  Hoohchew,  laden 
with  silk  and  stuff es." — Cocks,  i.  219. 

HOME.  In  Anglo-Indian  and 
colonial  speech  this  means  England. 

1837.— ** Home  always  means  England; 
nobody  calls  India  home — not  even  those 
who  have  been  here  thirty  years  or  more, 
and  are  never  likely  to  return  to  Europe." — 
Letters  from  M(uirat,  92. 

1865. — **  You  may  perhaps  remember  how 
often  in  times  past  we  debated,  with  a 
seriousness  becoming  the  gravity  of  the 
subject,  what  article  of  food  we  should  each 
of  us  respectivelv  indulge  in,  on  our  first 
arrival  at  homt,  —Wanng,  Tropical  Rest- 
d<nt,  154. 

So  also  in  the  West  Indies : 

c.  1830. — ** ...  *  Oh,  your  cousin  Mary, 
I  forgot — fine  girl,  Tom — may  do  for  you  at 
home  yonder '  (all  Creoles  speak  of  England 
as  home,  although  they  may  never  have 
seen  it)."'r<>iii  QringU,  ad.  1868,  288. 


HONG,  8.  The  Chinese  word  is 
hang^  meaning  *  a  row  or  rank ' ;  a 
house  of  business ;  at  Canton  a  ware- 
house, a  factory,  and  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  establishments  of  the 
European  nations  (^*  Foreign  Hongs  "), 
and  to  those  of  the  so-called  **  Hong- 
Merchants.''  These  were  a  body  of 
merchants  who  had  the  monopoly  of 
trade  with  foreigners,  in  return  for 
which  privilege  tney  became  security 
for  the  good  l^enaviour  of  the  foreigners, 
and  for  their  payment  of  dues.  The 
guild  of  these  merchants  was  called 
*  The  Hong.'  The  mononoly  seems  to 
have  been  firdt  establishea  about  1720- 
30,  and  it  was  terminated  under  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  in  1842.  The 
Hong  merchants  are  of  course  not 
mentioned  in  Lockyer  (1711),  nor  hy 
A.  Hamilton  (in  China  previous  to 
and  after  1700,  puM.  1727).  The 
latter  uses  the  word,  however,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  institution  may 
be  traced  not  only  in  this  narrative, 
but  in  that  of  Ibn  Batuta. 

c.  1346. — "  When  a  Musulman  trader 
arrives  in  a  Chinese  city,  he  is  allowed  to 
choose  whether  he  will  take  up  his  quarters 
with  one  of  the  merchants  of  his  own  faith 
settled  in  the  country,  or  will  ao  to  an  inn. 
If  he  prefers  to  go  and  lodge  with  a  merchant, 
they  count  idl  his  mone^  and  confide  it  to 
the  merchant  of  his  choice  ;  the  latter  then 
takes  charge  of  all  expenditure  on  account 
of  Uie  strsmger's  wants,  but  acts  with  per- 
fect integrity.  .  .  ." — Ilm  BahUa^  iv.  265-6. 

1727. — "When  I  arrived  at  Canton  the 
Uapoa  (see  HOPPO)  ordered  me  lodgings  for 
myself,  my  Men,  and  Cargo,  in  (a)  Haung 
or  Inn  belonging  to  one  of  his  Merchants 
.  .  .  and  when  I  went  abroad,  I  had  always 
some  Servants  belonging  to  the  Haung  to 
follow  me  at  a  Distance." — A.  HamiUon,  ii. 
227 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1782.—".  .  .  VOpeov  (see  HOPPO)  .  .  . 
s'embarque  en  g^^ande  oeremonie  dans  une 
galore  pavois^,  emmenant  ordinairement 
avec  lui  trois  ou  quatre  Hanifltes." — Son^ 
neraif  ii.  236. 

„       "...   Les    loffes    Europ^nnes 
s'appellent  hams." — Ibid.  245. 

1783.—"  It  is  stated  indeed  that  a  mono- 
polizing Company  in    Canton,    called    the 
Cohong,  had  reduced  commerce  there  to  a 
desperate  etAte."—B fioort  of  Com.  on  Affairt 
of  India,  Burke,  vi.  4ol. 

1797.— "A  Society  of  Honff,  or  united 
merchants,  who  are  answerable  for  one 
another,  both  to  the  Government  and_the 
foreign  nations."— iiSir  O.  akatm/km^ 
hauy  to  China,  ii.  565. 

1882.—"  The  Hong  mi 
the  Co-hoog)  of  a  body  < 
1720."— 2%«  Fankmmi  ai  OmI 
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Cohong  is,  we  believe,  though  speak- 
ing with  diflidence,  an  exogamous  union 
between  the  Latin  co-  ana  the  Chinese 
hong,  [Mr.  G.  T.  Gardner  confirms 
this  explanation,  and  writes :  *'  The 
term  used  in  Canton  itself  is  in- 
variable :  *  The  Thirteen  Hong,*  or 
*  The  Thirteen  Firms  * ;  and  as  these 
thirteen  firms  formed  an  association 
that  had  at  one  time  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade,  and  as  they  were 
collectively  responsible  to  the  Chinese 
Government  for  the  conduct  of  the 
trade,  and  to  the  foreign  merchants 
for  goods  supplied  to  any  one  of  the 
firms,  some  collective  expression  was 
required  to  denote  the  co-operation  of 
the  Thirteen  Firms,  and  the  word  Oo- 
hang,  I  presume,  was  found  most  ex- 
pressive."] 

HONGhBOAT,s.  A  kind  of  sampan 
(q.v.)  or  boat,  with  a  small  wooden 
house  in  the  middle,  used  by  foreigners 
at  Canton.  *'A  public  passenger-boat 
(all  over  China,  I  believe)  is  called 
Hang-chwen,  where  chwen  is  generi- 
cally  '  vessel,'  and  hang  is  perhaps  used 
in  the  sense  of  ^plying  regularly.* 
Boats  built  for  this  purpose,  used  as 
private  boats  by  merchants  and  others, 
probably  gave  the  English  name  Hong- 
Doat  to  those  used  bv  our  country- 
men at  Canton  "  (Note  by  Bp.  Moult), 

[1878.— "The  Kwmg-Sze  Teng,  or  Hong- 
Mee-Tenffj  or  hong  boats  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  are  somewhat  like 
the  gondolas  of  Venice.  They  are  in  many 
instances  enrred  and  gilded,  and  the  saloon 
is  so  spacious  as  to  afford  sitting  room  for 
eight  or  ten  persons.  Abaft  the  saloon  there 
is  a  cabin  for  the  boatmen.  The  boats  are 
propelled  by  a  large  scull,  which  works  on  a 
pirotmade  fast  in  the  stem  post." — Oray, 
China,  ii.  273.] 

HONG  KONG,  n.p.  The  name  of 
this  flourishing  settlement  is  hiang- 
kiangy  *  fragrant  waterway '  (Bp.  Moule). 

HONOBE,  ONOBE,  n.p.  Hondvar, 
a  town  and  nort  of  Canara,  of  ancient 
standing  and  long  of  piratical  repute. 
The  etymology  is  unknown  to  us  (see 
what  Barlx)sa  mves  as  the  native  name 
below).  [A  place  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Bellary  District  is  said  to  be 
Can.  HonnHnij  honnu^  *gold,*  aruy 
*  village.*]  Vincent  has  supposed  it  to 
be  the  ^dovpa  of  the  Penplus,  "the 
first  part  of  the  pepper-country  Ai/iv- 
piiciiy" — for   which    read   AifivpiK^,  the 


Tamil  country  or  Malabar.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  accepted,  for  Honore  is 
less  than  5000  staaia  fi-om  Barygazu, 
instead  of  beinjc^  7000  as  it  ou^ht  to 
be  by  the  PenpluSy  nor  is  it  in  the 
Tamil  region.  The  true  "Sdovpa  must 
have  been  Cannanore,  or  Pudopatana, 
a  little  south  of  the  last.  [The  madras 
Olo88.  explains  Ndovpa  as  the  country 
of  the  Nairs.]  The  long  defence  of 
Honore  bv  Captain  Torriano,  of  the 
Bombay  Artillery,  against  the  forces 
of  Tippoo,  in  1783-1784,  is  one  of  the 
most  noble  records  of  the  Indian  army. 
^See  an  account  of  it  in  Forbes,  Or. 
Mem.  iv.  109  seqq.;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  455 
seqq.'J). 

c.  1848. — ''Next  day  we  arrived  at  the 
cit^  of  Hinaur,  beside  a  great  estuary 
wmch  big  ships  enter.  .  .  .  The  women  of 
Hinaur  are  beautiful  and  chaste  .  .  .  they 
all  know  the  Rur&n  al-'Aslm  by  heart.  I 
saw  at  Hinaur  13  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  girls  and  23  for  boys, — such  a  thing  as  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else.  The  inhabitants  of 
Maleibar  pay  the  Sultan  ...  a  fixed  annual 
sum  from  fear  of  his  maritime  power." — 
Ibn  BcUuta,  iv.  65-67. 

1616. — ".  .  .  there  is  another  river  on 
which  stands  a  good  town  called  Honor ; 
the  inhabitants  use  the  language  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  Malabars  call  it  Ponou- 
aram  (or  Ponaram,  in  Ramutio) ;  here  the 
Malabars  carry  on  much  traffic.  ...  In 
this  town  of  Onor  are  two  Gentoo  corsairs 
patronised  by  the  Lord  of  the  Land,  one 
called  Timoja  and  the  other  Raogy,  each  of 
whom  has  6  or  6  very  big  ships  with  largo 
and  well-armed  crews." — BarCoMf  Lisbon, 
ed.  291. 

1553.— "This  port  (Onor)  and  that  of 
Baticalli  .  .  .  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Bisnaga,  and  to  this  King  of  Onor  his 
tributary,  and  these  ports,  less  than  40 
years  before  were  the  most  famous  of  all 
that  coast,  not  only  for  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  its  abundance  in  provisions  .  .  .but 
for  being  the  ingress  and  egress  of  all  mer- 
chandize for  the  kingdom  of  Bisnaga,  from 
which  the  King  had  a  great  revenue ;  and 
principally  of  horses  from  Arabia.  .  .  ." — 
Jktrrott  !•  viii*  cap.  x.  [And  see  P.  deiia 
Vafie,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  202 ;  Conim.  Dalboquerqur^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  148.] 

HOOGLY,  HOOGHLEY,  n.p. 
Projyerly  Hfigll,  [and  said  to  take  its 
name  from  Beng.  hogld,  'tbe  elepbaiit 
grass  *  (Typha  angtmitfolia)] :  a  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Western  Delta 
Brancn  of  the  Gauges,  that  which  has 
long  been  known  from  this  place  as 
the  Hoogly  Biver,  and  on  which 
Calcutta  also  stands,  on  the  other  bank, 
and  25  miles  nearer  the  sea.  Hoogly 
was  one  of  the  first  places  occupied 
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says :  "  There  was  a  dinner  "p&Ttj  in 
the  evening  (at  Agra),  mostly  civilians, 
as  I  quickly  discovered  by  their  huqas, 
I  have  never  seen  the  huqa  smoked 
save  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  except  by  a 
very  old  general  officer  at  Calcutta." 
(Life  in  ike  Miemm,  ii.  196).  In  1837 
Miss  Eden  says:  "the  aides-de-camp 
and  doctor  get  their  newspapers  and 
hookahs  in  a  cluster  on  their  side  of  the 
street."  {Uv  the  Country,  i.  70).  The 
rules  for  tne  Calcutta  Subscription 
Dances  in  1792  provide :  "  That  hookers 
be  not  admitted  to  the  ball  room  during 
any  part  of  the  night  But  hookers 
might  be  admitted  to  the  supper  rooms, 
to  the  card  rooms,  to  the  boxes  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  each  side  of  the  assembly 
room,  between  the  large  pillars  and  the 
waUaJ*— Carey,  Good  Old  Days,  i.  98.] 
"  In  former  days  it  was  a  dire  offence 
to  step  over  another  person's  hookor- 
carpet  and  AooA;a-snake.  Men  who  did 
so  intentionally  were  called  out."  (3f.- 
Gen,  Keatinge). 

1768.  — "This  last  Season  I  have  been 
without  Company  (except  that  of  my  Pipe 
or  Hooker),  and  when  employed  in  the  m- 
nocent  diversion  of  smoalang  it,  have  often 
thought  of  you,  and  Old  Englapd."— if  & 
Letter  of  James  Rennell,  July  1. 

1782. —  ''When  he  observes  that  the 
gentlemen  introduce  their  hookas  and  smoak 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  why  did  he  not 
add  that  the  mixture  of  sweet-scented 
Persian  tobacco,  sweet  herbs,  coarse  sugar, 
spice,  etc.,  which  they  inhale  .  .  .  comes 
through  clean  water,  and  is  so  very  pleasant, 
that  many  ladies  take  the  tube,  and  draw  a 
little  of  the  smoak  into  their  mouths." — 
Price**  Tracts^  voL  i.  p.  78. 

1788.— "For  my  part,  in  thirty  years* 
residence,  I  never  could  find  out  one  single 
luxury  of  the  East,  so  mi\ch  talked  of  here, 
except  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  smoaking  a 
hooka,  drinlang  cool  water  (when  I  could 
set  it),  and  wearinjg  clean  linen."  —  {Jot. 
/Vice),  Some  Observations  on  a  late  Publication, 
&c.,  79. 

1789.— ''When  the  cloth  is  removed,  all 
the  servants  except  the  hookerbedar  retire, 
and  make  way  for  the  sea  breeee  to  circu- 
late, which  is  very  refreshing  to  the  Com- 
pany, whilst  they  drink  their  wine,  and 
smoke  the  hooker,  a  machine  not  easily 
described.  .  .  ." — Munro's  Narrative,  68. 

1828. — "Ever^  one  was  hushed,  but  the 
noise  of  that  wmd  .  .  .  and  the  occasional 
bubbling  of  my  own  hookah,  which  had  just 
been  furnished  with  another  chillum." — 
The  Kuzsilbash,  i.  2. 

c.  1849. — See  Sir  C.  Napier,  quoted  under 
ORAH-FED. 

c.  1858.— 
"  Son  houka  bigarr^  d'arabesques  fleuries." 
Leeonte  de  Lisle,  Pohnes  Barbares. 


1872. — " ...  in  the  background  the  car- 
case of  a  boar  with  a  cluster  of  villagers 
sitting  by  it,  passing  a  hookah  of  primitive 
form  round,  for  each  to  take  a  pull  in  turn." 
— A  l^rue  Reformer,  ch.  i. 

1874.—" .  .  .  des  honkas  d 'argent  emaill^ 
et  ciseM.  .  .  ."  —  J'^anZj  Souvenir  d'une 
Cosaque,  ch.  iv. 

HOOEA-BXJBDAB,  s.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  hukka-harddr,  *  hooka-bearer ' ;  the 
servant  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
his  master's  hooka,  and  who  considered 
that  duty  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time. 
See  Williamson,  V.M.  i.  220. 

[1779. — "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  present 

their  compliments  to  Mr. and  request 

the  favour  of  his  company  to  a  concert  and 

supper   on    Thursday    next.     Mr.    is 

requested  to  bring  no  servants  except  bis 
Honccalnirdar."- In  Carey ^  Good  Ola  Day s^ 
i.  71.] 

1789.  —  "Hookerbedar."  (See  under 
HOOKA.) 

1801.—"  The  Resident .  .  .  tells  a  strange 
story  how  his  hookah-burdar,  after  cheat- 
ing and  robbing  him,  proceeded  to  England, 
and  set  up  as  the  Prince  of  Sylhet,  took  in 
everybody,  was  waited  upon  by  Pitt,  dined 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  presented 
to  ^e  King." — Elphinstone,  in  Life,  i.  34. 

HOOKUM,  s.  An  order  ;  Ar.— H. 
hukm.    (See  under  HAKIM.) 

[1678. —  "The  Kind's  hookim  is  of  as 
small  value  as  an  ordinary  Govemour's." — 
In  YuU,  Hedges*  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  xlvi. 

[1880.— "Of  course  Raja  Joe  Hookham 
will  preside."—^/*  Baha,  106.] 

HOOLUCK,  8.  Beng.  hiilak  1  The 
word  is  not  in  the  Diets.,  [but  it  is 
possibly  connected  with  uluk,  Skt. 
uWca,  '  an  owl^ '  both  bird  and  animal 
taking  their  name  from  their  wailing 
note].  The  black  gibbon  (HylobaUs 
hoolook,  Jerd,;  [Blanfcrd,  Mammalia,  5]), 
not  unfrequently  tamed  on  our  E. 
frontier,  and  from  its  gentle  engaging 
ways,  and  plaintive  cries,  often  becom- 
ing a  great  pet.  In  the  forests  of  the 
Kasia  Hills,  when  there  was  neither 
sound  nor  sign  of  a  living  creature,  by 
calling  out  noo !  hoo !  one  sr^metimes 
could  wake  a  clamour  in  response  from 
the  hoolucks,  as  if  hunareds  had 
suddenly  started  to  life,  each  shouting 
hoo  1  hoo !  hoo  !  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

0.  1809.— "The  Hnllnks  live  in  consider- 
able herds  ;  and  although  exceedingly  noisy, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  view,  their  activity 
in  springing  from  tree  to  tree  being  verv 
great ;  and  they  are  very  shy." — Buchanan  s 
liungpoor,  in  ISaMtem  India,  iii.  668. 
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1868. — "  Our  only  captive  thia  time  was  a 
hnluq  monkey,  a  shy  little  beast,  and  verv 
rarely  seen  or  oaught.  They  have  blacK 
fur  with  white  breasts,  and  go  about  usually 
in  pairs,  swinging  from  branch  to  branon 
with  incredible  agility,  and  making  the 
forest  resound  with  their  strange  cachinatory 
cry.  .  .  ."— r.  Levcin,  A  Fly  on  tht  Wheel, 
374. 

1884. — "He  then  .  .  .  describes  a  gibbon 
he  had  (not  an  historian  nor  a  book,  but  a 
specimen  of  Jftfiobates  hoolnck)  who  must 
have  been  wholly  delightful.  This  engaging 
anthropoid  used  to  put  his  arm  through 
Mr.  Stemdale's,  was  extremely  clean  in  his 
habits  ('  which,'  says  Mr.  Stemdale  thought- 
fully and  truthfully,  '  cannot  be  said  of  all 
the  monkey  tribe  ),  and  would  not  go  to 
sleep  without  a  pillow.  Of  course  he  died 
of  consumption.  The  gibbon,  however,  as 
a  pet  has  one  weakness,  that  of  '  howling  in 
a  piercing  and  somewhat  hysterical  fashion 
for  some  minutes  till  exhausted.' " — Saiy. 
Review f  May  81,  on  StamdaU*s  NaL  Hist,  qf 
Mammalia  of  India,  &c. 

HOOLT,  s.  Hind.  hoU  (Skt.  holakd\ 
[perhaps  from  the  sound  made  in  sing- 
ing]. The  spring  festival,  held  at  the 
approach  of  the  vernal  equinox,  during 
tne  10  days  preceding  the  full  moon  of 
the  month  P'hdlguna.  It  is  a  sort  of 
carnival  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  the 
milkmaids.  Passers-by  are  chaffed,  and 
pelted  with  red  powder,  or  drenched 
with  yellow  liquids  from  squirts. 
Songs,  mostly  obscene,  are  sung  in 
praise  of  Krishna,  and  dances  per- 
formed round  fires.  In  Bengal  the 
feast  is  called  dol  jdtrd^  or  'Swing- 
cradle  festival.'  [On  the  idea  under- 
lying the  rite,  see  Frazer^  Golden  Bough, 
2nd  ed.  iii.  306  seqJ] 

c.  1590. — "Here  is  also  a  place  called 
Cheramutty,  where,  during  the  feast  of  the 
Hooly,  flames  issue  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner." — Gladtrin's  Ayeen 
Akbenfy  ii.  34 ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  173]. 

[1671.— "In  Feb.  or  March  they  have  a 
feast  the  Romanists  call  Carnival,  the  Indians 
Whoolya."— In  Vule,  Hedges'  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  cocxiv.] 

1673. — " .  .  .  their  Hooly,  which  is  at 
their  other  Seed-Time."— /Vy«T,  180. 

1727.— "One  (Feast)  they  kept  on  Sight 
of  a  New  Moon  in  February,  exceeded  the 
rest  in  ridiculous  Actions  and  Expense  ;  and 
this  they  called  the  Feast  of  wooly,  who 
was  ...  a  fierce  fellow  in  a  War  with 
some  Giants  that  infested  Sindy.  .  .  ." — A. 
Hamilton,  i.  128  ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  129]. 

1808. — "I  have  delivered  your  message 
to  Mr.  H.  about  April  day,  but  he  says  he 
understands  the  learned  to  place  the  Hooly 
as  according  with  May  day,  and  he  believes 
they  have  no  occasion  in  India  to  set  apart 
a  particular  day  in  the  year  for  the  manu- 


facture. .  .  ." — Letter  from  Mrs.  Hoiked  to 
W,  Hastings,  in  Cal,  Review,  xxvi.  98. 

1809.—*'.  .  .  We  paid  the  Muha  Raj 
(Sindhia)  the  customary  visit  at  the  Hohlae. 
Everythmp^  was  prepared  for  playing  ;  but 
at  Captam  C.'s  particular  request,  that 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  dispensed  with. 
Playing  the  Hohlee  consists  m  throwing 
about  a  quantity  of  flour,  made  from  a 
water-nut  called  siiigara,  and  dyed  with 
red  Sanders ;  it  is  called  abeer ;  and  the 
principal  sport  is  to  cast  it  into  the  eyes, 
mouth,  and  nose  of  the  players,  and  to 
splash  them  all  over  with  water  tinged  of 
an  orange  colour  with  the  flowers  of  the  dak 
(see  DoAWK)  tree^—Broughton's  Letters^ 
p.  87  ;  [ed.  1892,  p.  65  seq.\ 

HOON,  s.  A  gold  Pagoda  (coin), 
q. V.  Hind,  hiln^  "  perha|)s  from  Canar. 
honnu  (gold)  "  —  tVilson.  [See  Rice^ 
Mysore^  i.  801.] 

1647. — **  A  wonderfully  large  diamond 
from  a  mine  in  the  temtory  of  Golkonda 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Kutbu-I-Mulk  ; 
whereupon  an  order  was  issued,  directing 
him  to  forward  the  same  to  Court ;  when  its 
estimated  value  would  be  taken  into  account 
as  part  of  the  two  lacs  of  hoilS  which  was 
the  stipulated  amount  of  his  annual  tribute." 
— 'Indyat  KhAn,  in  Elliot,  vii.  84. 

1879.—"  In  Exhibit  320  Ramji  engages  to 
pay  five  hons  (=Rs.  20)  to  Vithoba,  besides 
paying  the  Government  assessment."  — 
Bombay  High  Court  Judgment,  Jan.  27, 
p.  121. 


HOONDY,  s.  Hind,  hundi^  huTidam; 
Mahr.  and  Quj.  hundl.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change in  a  native  language. 

1810.— "  Hoondiei  {i.e.  bankers'  drafts) 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  them." — 
WiUiamson,  V.  M.  ii.  530. 

HOONIMAUN,  s.  The  great  ape  ; 
also  called  Lungoor. 

1653. — "Hermand  est  vn  singe  que  les 
Indou  tiennent  pour  Sainct." — De  la  Boul- 
laye-le-Gouz,  p.  541. 

HOOWA.  A  peculiar  call  (hnioa) 
used  by  the  Singhalese,  and  thence 
applied  to  the  distance  over  which 
this  call  can  be  heard.  Compare  the 
Australian  coo-ee, 

HOPPER,  8.  A  colloquial  term  in  S. 
India  for  cakes  (usually  of  rice-flour), 
somewhat  resembling  the  wheaten 
chupatties  (q.v.)  of  upper  India.  It 
is  the  Tamil  appaniy  [irom  appv^  *to 
clap  with  the  hand.'  In  Bomoay  the 
form  used  is  ap.] 

1582.— '* Thus  having  talked  a  while,  he     ^ 
gave   him   very  good   entertaiiimttQ^  vb& 
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oommanded  to  give  him  certaine  cakes, 
made  of  the  flower  of  Wheate,  which  the 
Malabars  do  call  Apes,  and  with  the  same 
honnie  "^CattaiUda  (by  N.L.),  f.  38. 

1606.^*' Great dishee  of  KptLB"—Oouvea, 
f.iSo. 

1672.—'*  These  cakes  are  called  Apen  bv 
the  Malabars." — Baldaeus^  Afgoderye\D\iXch 
od.),  39. 

0.  1690.— '  *  Ex  lis  (the  chestnuts  of  the  Jack 
fruit)  in  sole  siccatis  farinam,  ex  eaque 
placentas,  apasdictas,  confidant." — Kheede, 
lii. 

1707. — "  Those  who  bake  oppen  without 
permission  will  be  subject  to  severe  penalty." 
— Tfusavaleme  (Tamil  Laws  of  Jaffna),  7(X). 

[1826. — "  He  sat  down  beside  me,  and 
shared  between  us  his  coarse  brown  aps." — 
Pandurang  Hart,  ed.  1873,  i.  81.] 

1860. — "  Appas  (called  hoppen  by  the 
English)  .  .  .  supply  their  morning  repast." 
— TennenVs  Ceylon^  li.  161. 

HOPPO,  8.  The  Chinese  Superin- 
tendent of  Customs  at  Canton.  Giles 
says :  *^  The  term  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Hoo  pooy  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  with  which  office  the  Hoppo^ 
or  Collector  of  duties,  is  in  direct  com- 
munication.'' Dr.  Williams  gives  a 
diflFerent  account  (see  below).  Neither 
alSbrds  much  satisfaction.  [The  N.E.D, 
accepts  the  account  given  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Williams.] 

1711. — "  The  Hoppos,  who  look  on  Europe 
Ships  as  a  great  l^nch  of  their  Profits, 
will  give  you  all  the  fair  words  imaginable." 
— Lochyevy  101. 

1727. — "I  have  staid  about  a  Week,  and 
found  no  Merchants  come  near  me,  which 
made  me  suspect,  that  there  were  some 
underhand  dealings  between  the  Hapoa  and 
his  Chaps,  to  my  Prejudice." — A.  Hamiltony 
ii.  228 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  2271  (See  also  under 
HONG.) 

1743. — ".  .  .  just  as  he  (Mr.  Anson)  was 
ready  to  embaric,  the  Hoppo  or  Chinese 
Custom-house  officer  of  Mocqjo  refused  to 
grant  a  permit  to  the  boat. " — A  -MorCi  Vcyagt^ 
9th  ed.  1756,  p.  355. 

1750-52.— "  The  hoppo,  happa,  or  first 
inspector  of  customs  .  .  .  came  to  see  us 
to-day."— 0«6«:ir,  i.  359. 

1782.—**  La  charge  d'Opeon  r^pond  k  celle 
d'intendant  de  province.'  — Sonneraty  ii.  286. 

1797.—**.  .  .  the  Hoppo  or  mandarine 
more  immediately  connected  with  Euro- 
peans. "-iSir  G,  Stauntauy  i.  239. 

1842  (?).— "The  term  hO]^po  is  confined  to 
Canton,  and  is  a  corruption  of  the  term 
hoi-po-fihoy  the  name  of  the  officer  who  has 
control  over  the  boats  on  the  river,  strangely 
applied  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  by 
forei^ers."— W>/Z«  Williamt,  Ckinete  Com- 
wtercial  Guide,  221. 


[1878.— **  The  second  board  or  tribunal  is 
named  hoopoo,  and  to  it  is  entrusted  the 
care  and  keepinjg  of  the  imperial  revenue." 
— Gray,  China,  i.  19.] 

1882. — **It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
here  that  the  *  Hoppo '  (as  he  was  incorrectly 
styled)  filled  an  office  especially  created  for 
the  foreign  trade  at  Canton.  .  .  .  The  Board 
of  Revenue  is  in  Chinese  *  Hoo- poo,'  and  the 
office  was  locally  misapplied  to  the  officer  in 
question." — The  Fankwne  at  CanUm,  p.  36. 

HOBSE-KEEPEB,  s.  An  old  pro- 
vincial English  term,  used  in  the  Maaras 
Presidency  and  in  Ceylon,  for  'groom.' 
The  usual  corresponding  words  are,  in 
N.  India,  syce  (q.v.),  and  in  Bombay 
ghordwdld  (see  QORAWALLAH). 

1555. — **  There  in  the  reste  of  the  Cophine 
made  for  the  nones  thei  bewrie  one  of  his 
dierest  lemmans,  a  waityn^  manne,  a  Cooko, 
a  Horse-keeper,  a  Lacqme,  a  Butler,  and 
a  Horse,  whiche  thei  al  at  first  strangle, 
and  thruste  in." — W.  Watremany  Fardle  of 
FaciowMy  N.  1. 

1609.  —  **  Watermen,  Lackey es.  Horse- 
keepers." — HawkiM,  in  Purchasy  i.  216. 

1673.—**  On  St.  George's  Day  I  was  com- 
manded by  the  Honourable  Gerald  A  unginr 
...  to  embarque  on  a  Bombaim  Boat  .  .  . 
waited  on  by  two  of  the  Governor's  servants 
.  .  .  an  Horsekeeper.  .  .  ."—Fryer,  123. 

1698. — *'.  .  .  followed  by  his  boy  .  .  . 
and  his  horsekeeper." — In  Wfueievy  i.  300. 

1829. — *'  In  my  English  buggy,  with  lamp 
lighted  and  an  Elnglisn  sort  of  a  nag,  I  might 
almost  have  fancied  myself  in  England,  but 
for  the  black  horse-keeper  alongside  of  me." 
— Menu  of  Col.  Mauntaxny  87. 

1887. — **  Even  my  horse  pretends  he  is  too 
fine  to  switch  off  his  own  files  with  his  own 
long  tail,  but  turns  his  head  round  to  order 
the  horsekeeper  ...  to  wipe  them  off  for 
him." — Letters  from  Madnu,  50. 

H0BSE-BADI8H  TBEE,  s.  This 
is  a  common  name,  in  both  N.  and  S. 
India,  for  the  tree  called  in  Hind,  m- 
hajnd;  Moringa  pterygoitpermay  Gaertn., 
Hyperanthera  Moringa,  Vahl.  (N.  O. 
Mortngaceae\  in  Skt.  aobhdnjana.  Sir 
G.  Bird  wood  says  :  "  A  marvellous  tree 
botanically,  as  no  one  knows  in  what 
order  to  put  it ;  it  has  links  with  so 
many  ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  *  head- 
centre  '  in  the  progressive  development 
of  forms."  The  name  is  given  because 
the  scraped  root  is  used  in  place  of 
horse-radish,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  flavour.  In  S.  India  the  same  plant 
is  caUed  the  Dminstick  -  tree  (q.v.), 
from  the  shape  of  the  long  slender 
fruit,  which  is  used  as  a  vegetable,  or 
in  curry,  or  made  into  a  native  pickle 
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"  moBt  nauseous  to  Europeans  ^  (Punjab 
Plants),  It  is  a  native  of  N.W.  India, 
and  also  extensively  cultivated  in  India 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  is  used 
also  for  many  purposes  in  the  native 
pharmacopoeia.    [See  KTBOBALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM,  &c.  Prouerly 
(Ar.  used  in  Hind.)  ^««6-n/-^MAwi,  liter- 
ally *  according  to  order ' ;  these  words 
forming  the  initial  formula  of  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  officers  of  State  on  royal 
authority,  and  thence  applied  as  the 
title  of  such  a  document. 

[1678.—**  Had  it  bin  another  King,  as  Sha- 
jenawn,  whose  phirmaund  (see  FIRMAUN) 
and  hasbnllhooldmi  were  of  such  great 
force  and  binding." — In  Tule^  Hedges*  Inary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  xlvi.] 

„  "...  the  other  ffiven  in  the  10th 
year  of  Oranzeeb,  for  the  English  to  pay  2 
per  cent,  at  Surat,  which  the  Mogul  inter- 
preted by  his  order,  and  Hnslmll  Hookum 
{id  esty  a  word  of  command  bv  word  of 
mouth)  to  his  Devan  in  Bengali,  that  the 
English  were  to  pay  2  per  cent,  custom  at 
Surat,  and  in  all  other  his  dominions  to  be 
custom  free." — Ft.  St.  (Jeo.  Contns.^  17th 
Deo.,  in  N0U4  and  ExU.,  Pt.  I.  pp.  97-98. 

1702.— '•  The  Nabob  told  me  that  the  great 
God  knows  that  he  had  ever  a  hearty  respect 
for  the  English  .  .  .  saying,  hero  is  the 
HoBbnlhocaxn,  which  the  king  has  sent  me 
to  seize  Factories  and  all  their  effects. " — In 
Whetltr,  i.  387. 

1727.— "The  Pkirmattnd  is  presented  (by 
the  Ooosberdaar  (Ooonburdar),  or  Hosbiu- 
honokain,  or.  in  JSngfishj  the  King's 
Messenger)  ana  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
or  City  makes  a  short  speech." — A .  Hamittcn, 
i.  230  ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  2^]. 

1757. — **  This  Treaty  was  conceived  in  the 
following  Terms.  I.  Whatever  Rights  and 
Privileges  the  King  had  granted  the  English 
Company,  in  their  Phirmaund,  and  the 
HushiilhoonixnB  {ric),  sent  from  Delly,  shall 
not  be  disputed." — Mem.  of  the  Revolution 
in  Bengal,  pp.  21-22. 

1759.— "  Honsbol-hookmn  (wwrfw  th/f  great 
sml  of  the  Naltoh  Vizier^  Ulmah  Malecky 
Nizam  al  Mulack  Bahadour,  Be  peace  unto 
the  high  and  renowned  Mr.  John  Spencer ..." 
— In  Cambridge* g  Acct.ofthe  Hor,  &c.,  229. 

1761. — "A  grant  signed  by  the  Mogul  is 
called  a  Phirmaund  {fdrmAn).  By  the 
Mogul's  Son,  a  Nushawn  {nUhdn).  By  the 
NalK)b  a  Perwanna  (parv)&na).  By  the 
Vizier,  a  Housebul-hoolnim."— 76iV2.  226. 

1769. — "Besides  it  is  obvious,  that  as 
great  a  sum  might  have  been  drawn  from 
that  Company  without  affecting  property 
...  or  running  into  his  golden  dream  of 
cockets  on  the  Ganges,  or  visions  of  Stamp 
duties,  PerwannoM.  DusHeks,  Kitthundeet  and 
HtUbulhooknnyi.  — i^uri^.  Ohms,  on  a  late 


Publication  called  **  The  Present  State  of  the 
Nation." 

HOT- WINDS,  8.  This  may  almost 
be  tenned  the  name  of  one  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year  in  "Upper  India, 
when  the  hot  diy  westerly  winds  pre- 
vail, and  such  aids  to  coobicss  as  the 
tatty  and  thermantidote  (q.v.)  are 
brought  into  use.  May  is  the  typical 
month  of  such  winds. 

1804. — "  Holkar  appears  to  me  to  wish  to 
avoid  the  contest  at  present ;  and  00  does 
Gen.  Lake,  possibly  from  a  desire  to  g^ve  his 
troops  some  repose,  and  not  to  expose  the 
£hiropoans  to  the  hot  winds  in  Hindustan." 
—  Wellington,  iii.  180. 

1873. — "  It's  no  use  thinking  of  lunch  in 
this  roaring  hot  wind  that's  getting  up, 
so  we  shall  be  all  li^ht  and  fresh  for  another 
shy^  at  the  pigs  this  afternoon." — The  True 
JUfurmer,  i.  p.  8. 

HOWDAH,  vulg.  HOWDEB,  &c.,  15^ 
Hind,  modified  from  Ar.  haudaj.  A 
great  chair  or  framed  seat  carried  by 
an  elephant.  The  original  Arabic 
word  haudaj  is  applied  to  litters 
carried  by  camels. 

c.  1663. — "  At  other  times  he  rideth  on  an 
Elephant  in  a  Mik-dember  or  Hausa  .  .  . 
the  Mik-dember  being  a  little  square  House 
or  Turret  of  Wood,  is  always  painted  and 
gilded ;  and  the  Hause,  which  is  an  Oval 
seat,  having  a  Canopy  with  Pillars  over  it, 
is  so  likewise."— J3«mter,  E.T.  119 ;  [ed. 
Constable,  370]. 

c.  1785. — "Colonel  Smith  .  .  .  reviewed 
his  troops  from  the  hOQdar  of  his  elephant." 
—Carraccioli^s  L.  ofClivt,  iii.  133. 

A  popular  rhyme  which  was  applied 
in  India  successively  to  Warren 
Hastings'  escape  from  Benares  in  1781, 
and  to  Col.  Monson's  retreat  from 
Malwa  in  1804,  and  which  was  per- 
haps much  older  than  either,  runs  : 

"  Ghore  par  hauda,  hathl  par  jln 

T«i^T  uus^  «-«„T  J  Warren  Hastln  ! 
Jald!  bhag-gaya|  ^^^^^^  j^j^^j^  , .. 

which  may  be   rendered    with    some 
anachronism  in  expression  : 

"  Horses  with  howdahs,   and  elephants 

saddled 
Off  belter  skelter  the  Sahibs  skedaddled." 

[1805.  —  "Houza,  howda."  See  under 
AMBARF.K.] 

1831.— 
"  And  whdn  they  talked  of  Elephants, 

And  riding  m  my  Howdor, 
(So  it  was  ciuled  by  all  my  aunts) 

I  prouder  grew  and  prouder." 

H,  M,  Parker,  in  BenqaJL  AuivyuaJl^V^. 
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1866.— 
"  But  she,  the  gallant  lady,  holding  fast 
With  one  soft  arm  the  jewelled  howdah'fl 

side, 
Still  with  the  other  circles  tight  the  babe 
Sore  smitten  by  a  cruel  shaft  ..." 

The  Banyan  Tret,  a  Poem. 

1863.— "Elephants  are  also  liable  to  be 
disabled  .  .  .  ulcers  arise  from  n^lect  or 
carelessness  in  fittinff  on  the  howdah." — 
Sat.  RevUw,  Sept.  6,  312. 


HUBBA,  s. 

Ar.  fuibba. 


A  grain  ;  a  jot  or  tittle. 


1786 — "  For  two  years  we  have  not  received 
a  hubba  on  account  of  our  tnnkaw.  though 
the  ministers  have  annually  chaiigea  a  lac  of 
rupees,  and  never  paid  us  anything." — In 
Art,  agU,  HcutingSf  nvrifj  vii.  141. 

[1836.—"  The  habbeh  (or  grain  of  barley) 
is  the  48th  part  of  dirhem,  or  third  of  a 
keerat  ...  or  in  commerce  fully  eoual  to 
an  English  grain."  —  Lanf^  Mod.  JigypUt 
ii.  326j 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE,  s.  An  ono- 
matopoeia applied  to  the  hooka  in  its 
rudimentary  form,  as  used  by  the 
masses  in  India.  Tobacco,  or  a  mix- 
ture containing  tobacco  amongst  other 
things,  is  placed  with  embers  in  a 
terra-cotta  nhillnTn  (q.v.),  from  which 
a  reed  carries  the  smoke  into  a  coco- 
nut shell  half  full  of  water,  and  the 
smoke  is  drawn  through  a  liole  in  the 
side,  generally  without  any  kind  of 
mouth-piece,  making  a  bubbling  or 
gurgling  sound.  An  elaborate  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  Terry's  Voyage  (see 
below),  and  another  m  Govinda  Sa- 
manta,  i.  29  (1872). 

1616.—".  .  .  they  have  little  Earthen 
Pots  .  .  .  having  a  narrow  neck  and  an 
open  round  top,  out  of  the  belly  of  which 
comes  a  small  spout,  to  the  lower  part  of 
which  spout  they  fill  the  Pot  with  water: 
then  putting  Uieir  Tobacco  loose  in  the  top, 
and  a  burning  coal  upon  it^  thev  having  first 
fastned  a  very  small  strait  hollow  Cuie  or 
Reed  .  .  .  within  that  spout  .  .  .  the  Pot 
standing  on  the  ground,  draw  that  smoak 
into  their  mouths,  which  first  falls  upon  the 
Superficies  of  the  water,  and  much  discolours 
it.  And  this  way  of  taking  their  Toba^cOf 
they  believe  makes  it  much  more  cool  and 
wholsom."- Tcttj/,  ed.  1665,  p.  363. 

c.  1630. — "Tobacco  is  of  great  account 
here ;  not  strong  (as  our  men  love),  but 
weake  and  leafie ;  suckt  out  of  long  cones 
call'd  bubble  -  bubbles   .    .    ."  —  Sir,   T, 

Hrrberi,  28. 

1673.—"  Coming  back  I  found  my  trouble- 
some Comrade  very  merry,  and  packing  up 
his  Household  Stufif,  his  Bang  bowl,  and 
Hubble-bubble,  to  go  along  with  me."— 
Fryer,  127. 


1678. — ".  .  .  bolstered  up  with  embroi- 
dered Cushions,  smoaking  out  of  a  silver 
Hubble-bubble."— /Vycr,  131. 

1697.—".  .  .  Yesterday  the  King's 
Dewan,  and  this  day  the  King's  Buxee  .  .  . 
arrived  ...  to  each  of  whom  sent  two 
bottles  of  Rose-water,  and  a  glass  Hubble- 
bubble,  with  a  compliment." — In  Wheeler ^ 
i.  318. 

c.  1760.— See  Qro9e,  i.  146. 

1811. — "  Cette  mani^re  de  fumer  est 
extrfimement  commune  ...  on  la  nomme 
Hubbel  de  Bubbel."— <%/ry7M,  torn.  iii. 

1868.— "His  (the  Dyak's)  favourite  pipe 
is  a  huge  Hubble-bubble."— Ha^^ac«,  Mai. 
Archip.y  ed.  1880,  p.  80. 

HUBSHEE,  n.p.  Ar.  Hahashl,  P. 
Hahshiy  *  an  Abyssmian,'  an  Ethiopian, 
a  ne^;ro.  The  name  is  often  si>ecifically 
applied  to  the  chief  of  Jinjira  on  the 
western  coast,  who  is  the  descendant  of 
an  Abyssinian  family. 

1298. — "There  are  numerous  cities  and 
villages  in  this  province  of  Abash,  and  many 
merchants." — Marco  Pofoy  2nd  ed.  ii.  425. 

[c.  1346.  —  "Habshis."  See  under 
COLOMBO.] 

1558. — "At  this  time,  among  certain 
Moors,  who  came  to  sell  provisions  to  the 
ships,  had  come  three  Abeshis  {Abexijs)  of 
the  country  of  the  Prester  John  .  .  ." — 
Barro»y  I.  iv.  4. 

[1612. — "Sent  away  the  Thomas  towards 
the  Habash  coast,"— VanverSy  LeWnrs^  i.  166  ; 
"The  Habesh  shore."— T&m^.  i.  131. 

[c.  1661. — ".  .  .  on  my  way  to  Gonder, 
the  capital  of  Habech,  or  Kingdom  of 
Ethiopia." — Bemier,  ed.  ConMabley  2.] 

1673. — "  Cowis  Cawn,  an  Hobsy  or  Arabian 
Coffery  (Caffer)."— /Vy«-,  147. 

1681. — **Habemni  .  .  .  nunc  passim  no- 
minantur;  vocabulo  ab  Arabibus  indite, 
quibus    Biabeeh    colluviem    vel    mixturam 

f^entium  denotat." — Ludolpkiy  Hut.  Aethiop. 
ib.  i.  c.  i. 

1750-60.— "  The  Moors  are  also  fond  of 
having  Abyssinian  slaves  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  Hobshy  Cofifroes."  —  Oroiff 
i.  148. 

1789. — "In  India  Negroes,  ffabissiniarif, 
Nobis  {i.e.  Nubians)  kc.  kc.  are  promis- 
cuously called  Habashies  or  Hahissiansy 
although  the  two  latter  are  no  negroes  ;  and 
the  Nobiee  and  Habaahea  differ  greatly  from 
one  another."  —  Note  to  Seir  Mulaqheriny 
iii.  36. 

[1813. — ".  .  .  the  master  of  a  family 
adopts  a  slave,  frequently  a  Haffshee 
Abyssinian,  of  the  darkest  hue,  for  his  heir." 
—Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  473.] 

1884. — "One  of  my  Tibetan  ponies  had 
short  curly  brown  hair,  and  was  caUed  both 
by  mv  servants,  and  oy  Dr.  Campbell,  'a 
Hubaaee.' 
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1813. — For  Hfrfw^LnlB  at  Bussora,  see  Mil- 
burtif  i.  126. 

1840. — **The  hTiniftl«  grroaned  under  the 
weight  of  their  precious  load,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Ganges  "  (Dr.  Duff  to  wit).SmUh's 
Life  of  Dr.  John  IViiionj  1878,  p.  282. 

1877. — *'The  stately  iron  gate  enclosing 
the  front  garden  of  the  Russian  "Embassy 
was  beset  by  a  motley  crowd.  .  .  .  Hamals, 
or  street  porters,  bent  double  under  the 
burden  of  heavy  trunks  and  boxes,  would 
come  now  and  then,  up  one  or  other  of  the 
two  semicircular  avenues." — Letter  from  Con- 
Mantinople,  in  Timetj  May  7. 

HXJMMINQ-BIBD,  s.  This  name 
is  popularly  applied  in  some  parts  of 
India  to  tne  sun-birds  (sub-fam.  Nee- 
tarijiinae), 

HUMP,  s.  *  Calcutta  humps'  are 
the  salted  humps  of  Indian  oxen 
exported  from  that  city.  (See  under 
BUFFALO.) 

HUBGABRA,  HIBOABA,  &c.,  s. 
Hind,  harkdrdf  *a  messenger,  a  courier  ; 
an  emissary,  a  snjr'  (trilson).  The 
etymology,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  har,  *  every,'  kdr,  *  busi- 
ness.' The  word  became  very  familiar 
in  the  Qilchristian  spelling  Hurkaru, 
from  the  existence  of  a  Calcutta  news- 
paper bearing  that  title  {Betigal 
JIurkarUy  generally  enunciated  by  non- 
Indians  as  Hurkiro6)y  for  the  first  60 
years  of  last  century,  or  thereabouts. 

1747.—"  Given  to  the  Ircaras  for  bringing 
news  of  the  Engagement.  (I^.)  4  3  0."— 
Fort  St  David^  Expenses  of  the  Paymaster, 
under  January.  MS.  Records  in  India 
Office. 

17^._««The  city  of  Dacca  is  in  the 
utmost  confusion  on  account  of  .  .  .  advices 
of  a  large  force  of  Mahrattas  coming  by  way 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  that  they  were 
Advanced  as  far  as  Sundra  Col,  when  first 
descried  by  their  Hurcurraha."— In  Lang,  4. 

1757. — "I  beg  you  to  send  me  a  good 
alcara  who  understands  the  Portuguese 
language." — Letter  in  Ives,  159. 

„      ''Hircars  or  Spies."— /6ia.  161; 
{and  comp.  67]. 

1761.— "The  head  Harcar  returned,  and 
told  me  this  as  well  as  several  other  secrets 
very  useful  to  me,  which  I  got  from  him  by 
dint  of  money  and  some  rum." — Letter  of 
Capt.  Martin  White,  in  Long,  260. 

[1772.— "Hercarras."  (See  under  DALO- 
YET.)] 

1780.— "One  day  upon  the  march  a  Hir- 
oarrah  came  up  and  aelivered  him  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Baillie."— Letter  of  T,  Munro, 
in  Life,  i.  26. 


ia03.  — "The  hircarras  reported  the 
enemy  to  be  at  Bokerdun." — Letter  of  .-t. 
WeOesley,  ibid,  848. 

c.  1810. — "We  were  met  at  the  entrance 
of  Tippoo's  dominions  by  four  hircarrahs, 
or  soldiers,  whom  the  Sultan  sent  as  a  guard 
to  conduct  us  safely." — Miss  Edgeioorth, 
Lame  Jervas.  Miss  Edge  worth  has  oddly 
misused  the  word  here. 

1818. — "The  contrivances  of  the  native 
haloarraha  and  spies  to  conceal  a  letter  are 
extremely  clever,  and  the  measures  they 
frequently  adopt  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
an  enemy  are  equaj^v  extraordinary."— 
Forbes,  Or.  Mem,  iv.  129 ;  [compare  2na  cd. 
i.  64 ;  ii.  201]. 

HUBTAUL,  s.  Hind,  from  Skt.  Jiari- 
talakoy  hartdif  haritdly  yellow  arsenic, 
orpinient. 

c  1347. — Ibn  Batuta  seems  oddly  to  con- 
found it  with  camphor.  "The  best  (cam- 
phor) called  in  the  country  itself  oM^ardftla, 
IS  that  which  attains  the  highest  degree  of 
oold."— iv.  241. 

c.  1759.^".  .  .  hartal  and  Cotch,  Earth- 
Oil  and  Wood-Oil.  .  .  ." — list  of  Burmese 
Products,  in  Dalrymple^t  Or.  Reper.  i.  109. 

HXJZABA,  n.p.  This  name  has  two 
quite  distinct  uses. 

(a.)  Pers.  Hazdra,  It  is  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  number  of  tribes 
occupying  some  of  the  wildest  parts 
of  Afghanistan,  chiefly  N.W.  and  S  W. 
of  Kabul.  These  tribes  are  in  no 
respect  Afghan,  but  are  in  fact  most 
or  all  of  them  Mongol  in  features,  and 
some  of  them  also  in  language.  The 
term  at  one  time  appears  to  liave  been 
used  more  generally  for  a  variety  of 
the  wilder  clans  in  the  higher  hill 
countries  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Oxus 
basin,  much  as  in  Scotland  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  they  spoke  of  "  the 
clans."  It  appears  to  be  merely  from 
the  Pers.  hazdVy  1000.  The  regiments,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Mongol  hosts  of  Ching- 
hiz  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
called  haz&nust,  and  if  we  accept  the 
belief  that  the  Hazdras  of  Afghanistan 
were  predatory  bands  of  those  hosts 
who  settled  in  that  region  ^in  favour 
of  which  there  is  a  good  aeal  to  be 
said),  this  name  is  intelligible.  If  so, 
its  application  to  the  non- Mongol 
people  of  Wakhan,  &c.,  must  have 
teen  a  later  transfer.  [See  the  dis- 
cussion by  Bellew,  who  points  out 
that  "amongst  themselves  this  people 
never  use  tne  term  Hassdrah  as  their 
national  appellation,  and  yet  they  have 
no  name  for  their  people  as  a  nation. 


BoSbt   0) 


HUZOOB.  « 

They  are  only  known  amongHt  them. 
Helves  by  the  nameB  of  their  principal 
tribes  and  the  ckns  subordinate  to 
them  respectively."  (Race*  of  Afghani- 
itan.  114.)] 

0.  14aO.~"The  Hull«,  Takdari,  ud  &1t 
the  othsr  tribes  baring  Been  thin,  <]aieUy 
imbmitted  to  big  authority." — Tarkkin- 
Ifdma,  in  Kllinl,  i.  303.  For  TablaH  we 
■hoatd  probably  read  Naimdniri ;  and  see 
Mono  Polo,  Bk.  I.  ch.  18,  ao\fBoaSigmlani. 

c.  150&.— Kabul  "on  the  weat  baa  tbe 
mounCalD  diatriota,  ia  whioh  are  ritiutAd 
Kamad  and  GhOr.  Thia  mouatatnoua  traot 
U  at  preaent  ucoupied  and  inhabited  by  the 
HaxUkand  Nukderi  tr\\iea."—Baber,  p.  136. 

1508.— "Mina  Ababeker,  the  ruler  and 
'  Kiihghar,  had  geiwd  all  the 
__a4ru  of  Badakhah^."— £»K<u'f 

r  lad  Humasiiit,  i.  237.     "  Haidrajtt 

bdd&dM.  The  upper  diatriota  in  Badakhahto 
were  oUled  Haiinu."  Erakine'i  note.  He 
ii  UBoe  the  raril'A  SaAldl.  But  ia  not  the 
word  HaiArat  here, 'tbe  olana,'  uaed  ellipti- 
cally  for  the  highland  diatricta  occupied  by 
them! 

[e.  1500.—"  The  Eui»ht  are  the  de- 
acendants  of  the  Cboghatai  army,  sent  by 
Haoku  ^£&a  to  tbe  aaaiaUnce  of  Hul£ku 
Kh<n.  .  .  .  Tbey  poasesa  horses,  sheep  and 
goata.  They  are  (Kvided  into  fnctiona,  eaoh 
coTetoiu  of  what  they  can  obtaio,  deceptiTe 
in  their  common  intercourse  and  their  OOD- 
ventiooi  of  amity  aavourof  tbe  wolf." — A\», 
ed.  JarrM,  ii.  402.] 

(b.)  A  mountain  district  in  the  ex- 
treme N.W.  of  the  Punjab,  of  which 
Ahbottditdd,  called  after  ita  founder, 
General  James  Abbott,  ia  the  British 
head-quarter.  The  name  of  this 
region  apparently  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Hazdrat  in  the  tribal  sense,  but 
is  probably  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
name  of  a  territory  in  this  quarter, 
called  in  Sanskrit  Ahhiiara,  ana  figur- 
ing in  Ptolemy,  Arrian  and  Ciirtiua 
as  the  kingdom  of  King  Ahitari*.  [See 
M'CrindU,  Invation  of  India,  69.] 

HDZOOR,  8.  Ar.  Au^r,  '  the 
presence' ;  used  by  natives  as  a 
reapeetful  way  of  talking  of  or  to 
exalted  personases,  to  or  of  their 
master,  or  occasionally  of  any  Euro- 
pean gentleman  in  presence  of  another 
European.  [The  allied  words  ha=rat 
and  hv,z&n  are  used  in  kindred  senses 
as  in  tlie  examples.] 

[1737.—"  YoD  will  sand  to  the  Himoor  an 
account  particular  of  the  aaseeament  payable 
by  each  ryot."— /"arwaiia  of  Tippoo,  in 
LogaTi,  Malabar,  iji.  126. 

[1818.— "  The  Mahratta  oaralry  are  diTided 
into  aerenl  claaaea  i  the  HiWMrat,  or  houae- 
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hold    troopa   called   tbe  haotn-pagak,   i 
reckoned  rary  superior  to  tbe  ofdinary  hor 


aerraate  of  the  presenoe.  by  the  Mahratta 

Srinoea  of  Central  India,  has  been  borrowed 
'om  the  itsagea  of  the  Poona  court.  Hutoar- 
iaJu  are  personal  attendanta  of  the  ohi^, 
{teoerally  of  his  own  tribe,  and  are  usually 
of  reepectabia  parenta^  ;  a  ereat  proportioii 
are  hereditary  followers  of  the  family  i^  tbe 
prinoe  they  serve.  .  .  .  Tbey  are  the  usoal 
subjects  on  oooaaiooa  of  importanoe. 
dea  all  other 
I  the  orders 

-,,_,..      ^tM     

Malcolm,  OtntTtU  India,  2i 

[1828.— "These  man  of  authority  being 
aware  that  I  was  a  Hoatftnl*,  or  one  attaobad 
lo  tha  suite  of  a  great  man,  received  n»  with 
due  respect. "-PaWwasff  Hari,  ed.  1878, 
i.  40.] 

HTSON.    (See  under  TEA.) 
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IDALOAN,  HIDALOAN,  and 
sometimes  IDALXA,  n.p.  The  title 
by  which  the  Portuguese  distinguished 
the  kings  of  the  Mahommedan  dynasty 
of  Bijapur  which  rose  at  the  end  of 
the  l&th  century  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Bahmani  tungdom  of  the  D«ccan. 
These  names  represented  'Adil  Khdn, 
the  title  of  the  founder  before  he  l)e- 
carae  king,  more  generally  called  by 
the  Portuguese  the  Sab&ia  (q.v.),  and 
'Adil  Shah,  the  distinctive  style  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  dynasty.  The  Portu- 
guese commonly  called  their  kingdom 
Balaghant  (q.v.). 


went  to  the  castle  to  see  whnt  tha  ahipa 
were  doing,  and  there,  inside  and  out,  he 
found  the  dead  Moors,  whom  Timoja  bad 
slain :  and  roucd  about  them  tbe  hrothera 
and  parente  and  wives,  raising  great  wailinga 
and  I  amen  tattoos,  thus  the  festivity  of  the 
Hidaloan  waa  celebrated  by  weepings  and 
wailinga  ,  .  ,  ao  that  he  sent  Jodo  Maohado 
to  the  Ooremor  to  speak  about  terms  of 
peace.  ...  The  Oovaruor  replied  that  Qoa 
belonged  to  his  lord  the  K.  of  Portugal, 
and  that  he  would  hold  no  peace  with  him 
(Hldalcan)  unless  he  delivered  uu  the  city 
with  all  its  territorioa.    .    .    .    With   whi^ 
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440,  c  400).  The  last,  though  repeat- 
ing more  fables  than  Herodotus,  snows 
a  truer  conception  of  what  India  was. 

Before  going  further,  we  ought  to 
point  out  tliat  India  itself  is  a  Latin 
form,  and  does  not  appear  in  a  Qreek 
writer,  we  believe,  before  Lucian  and 
Polyaenus,  both  writers  of  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century.  The  Greek  form 
is  ii  *Iw8iKi^f  or  else  'The  Land  of  the 
Indians.' 

The  name  of  'India'  spread  not 
only  from  its  original  application,  as 
denoting  the  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  to  the  whole  peninsula 
between  (and  including)  the  valleys  of 
Indus  and  Ganges ;  but  also  in  a 
vaguer  way  to  all  the  regions  beyond. 
The  compromise  between  the  vaguer 
and  the  more  precise  use  of  the  term 
is  seen  in  Ptolemy,  where  the  lx)imd- 
aries  of  the  true  India  are  defined,  on 
the  whole,  with  surprising  exactness,  as 
*  India  within  the  Ganges,'  whilst  the 
darker  regions  beyond  appear  as '  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.'  And  this  double 
conception  of  India,  as  *  India  Proper ' 
(as  we  may  call  it),  and  India  in  the 
vaguer  sense,  has  descended  to  our  own 
time. 

So  vague  became  the  conception 
in  the  'dark  ages'  that  the  name 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  Asia,  *  Europe,  Africa, 
and  India,'  forming  the  three  parts  of 
the  world.  Earlier  than  this,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  tendency  to  discrimi- 
nate different  Indias,  in  a  form 
distinct  from  Ptolemy's  Intra  et  extra 
Gangemy  and  the  terms  India  Major , 
India  Minor  can  be  traced  l)ack  to  the 
4th  century.  As  was  natural  where 
there  was  so  little  knowledge,  the 
application  of  these  terms  was  various 
and  oscillating,  but  they  continued  to 
hold  their  ground  for  1000  years,  and 
in  the  later  centuries  of  that  period 
we  generally  find  a  third  India  also, 
and  a  tendency  (of  which  the  roots  go 
l)ack,  as  far  at  least  as  Virgil's  time) 
to  pLice  one  of  the  three  in  Africa. 

It  is  this  conception  of  a  twofold  or 
threefold  India  that  has  given  us  and 
the  otlier  nations  of  Europe  the  ver- 
nacular expressions  in  plural  form 
which  hola  their  ground  to  this  day : 
the  Indiexy  les  Index^  (It.)  le  Indiej  &c. 

And  we  may  add  furtner,  that  China 
is  called  by  Friar  Odoric  Upper  India 
(India  Superior)^  whilst  Marignolli  caUs 
it  India  Magna  and  MaximOy  and  calls 


Malabar  India  Parva,  and  Indin 
Inferior, 

There  was  yet  another,  and  an 
Oriental,  application  of  the  t>erm  India 
to  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  the  people 
of  Basra  still  call  Hind;  and  which  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  connects  with  the  fact 
that  the  Talmudic  writers  confounded 
Obillah  in  that  r^oii  with  the  HaviUt 
of  Genesis.    (See  Gathayy  &c.,  55,  note.) 

In  the  work  of  the  Chinese  traveller 
Hwen  T'sang  again  we  find  that  by 
him  and  liis  co-religionists  a  plurality 
of  Indias  was  recognised,  i.e.  five,  viz. 
North,  Central,  East,  South,  and  West. 

Here  we  may  remark  how  two 
names  grew  out  of  the  original  Sindhii. 
The  aspirated  and  Persianised  form 
Hindy  as  applied  to  the  great  country 
beyond  the  Indus,  passed  to  the 
Arabs.  But  when  they  invaded  the 
vallev  of  the  Indus  and  found  it  called 
Sindnuy  they  adopted  tliat  name  in  the 
form  Sindy  and  thenceforward  ^Hind 
and  iStmi' were  habitually  distinguished, 
though  generally  coupled,  and  con- 
ceiv^  as  two  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

Of  the  a])plication  oi  India  to  an 
Ethiopian  re^on,  an  application  of 
which  indications  extend  over  1500 
years,  we  have  not  space  to  speak  here. 
On  this  and  on  the  medieval  plurality 
of  Indias  reference  may  be  made  to 
two  notes  on  Marco  Poloy  2nd  ed.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  419  and  425. 

The  vague  extension  of  the  term 
India  to  which  we  have  referred, 
survives  in  another  form  besides  that 
in  the  use  of  ^  Indies.^  India,  to  wioh 
European  nation  which  has  possessions 
in  the  East,  may  be  said,  without 
much  inaccuracy,  to  mean  in  collo(iuial 
use  that  part  of  the  East  in  which 
their  own  possessions  lie.  Thus  to  the 
Portuguese,  India  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  the  West  Coast  only.  In  their 
writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  century 
a  distinction  is  made  l^etween  India, 
the  territory  of  the  Portuguese  and 
their  immeciiate  neighbours  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  Mogor,  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  To  the  Dut<:h- 
man  India  means  Java  and  its  depend- 
encies. To  the  Spaniard,  if  we  mistake 
not,  India  is  Manilla.  To  the  Gaul 
are  not  les  Indes  Pondicherry,  Chander- 
nagore,  and  Reunion  ? 

As  regards  the  West  Indies,  this 
expression  originates  in  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  great  Admiral  himself,  who 
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in  his  memorable  enterprise  was  seek- 
ing, and  thought  he  haa  found,  a  new 
route  to  the  ^Indias'  by  sailing  west 
instead  of  east.  His  discoveries  were 
to  Spain  the  Indies,  until  it  gradually 
became  manifest  that  thev  were  not 
identical  with  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
east,  and  then  they  became  the  JVed- 
Indies. 

Tni^i^w  is  a  name  which  has  been 
carried  still  further  abroad ;  from 
being  applied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  the  natives  of  the  islands,  supposed 
of  India,  discovered  by  Columous,  it 
naturally  passed  to  the  natives  of  the 
adjoining  continent,  till  it  came  to  be 
the  familiar  name  of  all  the  tribes 
between  (and  sometimes  even  includ- 
ing) the  Esquimaux  of  the  North  and 
the  Patagonians  of  the  South. 

This  abuse  no  doubt  has  led  to  our 
hesitation  in  applying  the  term  to  a 
native  of  India  itself.  We  use  the 
adjective  Indian,  but  no  modem 
Englishman  who  has  had  to  do  with 
India  ever  speaks  of  a  man  of  that 
country  as  *  an  Indian.'  Forrest,  in  his 
Voyage  to  Mergui,  uses  the  inelegant 
•  word  Indostaners;  but  in  India  itself  a 
Hindustani  means,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated under  that  word,  a  native  of  the 
upper  Gangetic  valley  and  adjoining 
districts.  Among  the  GreeKs  *an 
Indian'  ('IvWf)  acquired  a  notable 
specific  application,  viz.  to  an  elephant 
driver  or  mahoat  (q.v.). 

B.C.  c.  486.— "Savs  Darius  the  King:  By 
the  grace  of  Onnasa  these  (are)  the  countries 
which  I  have  acquired  besides  Persia.  I 
have  established  my  power  over  them.  Thev 
have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which 
has  been  said  to  them  by  me  they  have 
done.  They  have  obeyed  my  law.  Medea 
.  .  .  Arachotia  {HarauvatiMi),  Sattagydia 
{ThaiagMh\  Gandaria  {Gaddra),  India 
(Hidoih).  .  .  ."—On  the  Tomb  of  Darius 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  see  JiawliMon'a  Herod. 
iv.  260. 

B.C.  c.  440.— "Eastward  of  India  lies  a 
tract  which  is  entirely  sand.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  concerning  whom 
anything  is  known,  the  TwiUm^na  dwelfnearest 
to  the  east,  and  the  rising  of  the  Sun." — 
HerodotuSf  iii.  c.  98  {Rawlinton), 

B.C.  c.  300.— ''India then  (if  rolrw  *Iw8ik^) 
being  four-sided  in  plan,  the  side  which  looks 
to  the  Orient  and  that  to  the  South,  the 
<vrcat  Sea  compasseth ;  that  towards  the 
Arctic  is  dividea  by  the  mountain  chain  of 
HemSdus  from  Scythia,  inhabited  by  that 
tribe  of  Scythians  who  are  cidled  Sakai ;  and 
on  the  fourth  aide,  turned  towards  the  West, 
the  Indus  marks  the  boundary,  the  biffgest 
or  nearly  so  of  all  rivers  after  the  Nue." 


—MegattMene^j  in   DiodorHs^  ii.   86.    (From 
MUUer's  Fragm.  Hitt,  Grtuc,  ii.  402.) 

A.D.  c  140.—''  Td  ik  dwb  rov  Ifdov  wpbt 
e«,  twt6  /UK  tarta  if  rQv  'Iwdtav  yij,  koI 
*lw8ol  o5rot  eanaaop." — Arrian,  Indica, 
ch.  ii. 

c.  690.— "As  for  the  land  of  the  Hind  it 
is  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Persian  Sea 
(t.«.  the  Indian  Ocean),  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  countries  of  Isl&m,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Chinese  Empire.  .  .  .  The  length  of 
the  land  of  the  Hind  from  the  government 
of  Mokr§n,  the  country  of  Mansiira  and 
Bod  ha  and  the  rest  of  Sind,  till  thou  comest 
to  ^nndi  and  thence  passest  on  to  Tobbat 
(see  TIBET),  is  about  4  months,  and  its 
breadth  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
country  of  KannQj  about  three  months." — 
litakhriy  pp.  6  and  11. 

c.  660.— "The  name  of  Tien,-€hu  (IndiaJ 
has  gone  through  various  and  confusea 
fonns.  .  .  ,  Anciently  they  said  Shin-tn  ; 
whilst  some  authors  called  it  Hien-teou.  Now 
conforming  to  the  true  pronunciation  one 
should  sa^  la-tXi"—Hwen  Ttang,  in  PH, 
Bouddk.y  li.  67. 

c.  944. — "  For  the  nonce  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  summary  notices  concerning  the 
kings  of  Bind  and  uind.  The  language  of 
Sind  is  different  from  that  of  Hind.  ..." 
Ma^'Ul,  i.  381. 

c.  1020.  — "India  (Al-Hind)  is  one  of 
those  plains  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Sea  of  the  Indians.  Lofty  mountains  bound 
it  on  all  the  other  quarters.  Through  this 
plain  the  waters  descending  from  the 
mountains  are  discharged.  Moreover,  if 
thou  wilt  examine  this  country  with  thine 
eyes,  if  thou  wilt  regard  the  rounded  and 
worn  stones  that  are  found  in  the  soil,  how- 
ever deep  thou  may  est  dig, — stones  which 
near  the  mountains,  where  the  rivers  roll 
down  violently,  are  large ;  but  small  at  a 
distance  from  the  mountains,  where  the 
current  slackens ;  and  which  l)ecome  mere 
sand  where  the  currents  are  at  rest,  where 
the  waters  sink  into  the  soil,  and  where  the 
sea  is  at  hand — then  thou  wilt  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  country  was  at  a  former 

Seriod  only  a  sea  which  the  debris  washed 
own  by  the  torrents  hath  filled  up.  .  .  ."— 
Al-RirCu\\y  in  ReinmuVs  Extracts^  Joum.  As, 
ser.  4.  1844. 

,,  "Hind  is  surrounded  on  the  East 
by  Chin  and  Mdchfn,  on  the  West  by  Sind 
and  K^ul,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Sea." — 
Ibid,  in  Elliot,  i.  46. 

1206. — "The  whole  country  of  Hind,  from 
Pershaur  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  and  in 
the  other  direction,  from  Siwist^n  to  the 
hills  of  Chin.  .  .  ,"— Hasan  Nizdmly  in  Elliot, 
ii.  236.  That  is.  from  Peshawar  in  the 
north,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south ; 
from  Sehwan  (on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus) 
to  the  mountains  on  the  east  dividing  from 
China. 

c.  1600. — "Hodn  quae  est  India  extra  et 
intra  Gkingem." — Itinera  Mundi  (in  Hebrew), 
by  Ahr.  Peritsol,  in  Hyde,  Syntagma  Dissertt,, 
Oxon,  1767,  i.  76. 
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1553. — **And  had  Vaaoo  da  Grama  be- 
longed to  a  nation  ao  glorious  as  the  Romans 
he  would  perchance  have  added  to  the 
style  of  his  family,  noble  as  that  is,  the  sur- 
name 'Of  India,'  since  we  know  that  those 
s3rmbols  of  honour  that  a  man  wins  are  more 
glorious  than  those  that  he  inherits,  and 
that  Scipio  gloried  more  in  the  achievement 
which  gave  him  the  surname  of  *AfricamUy* 
than  in  the  name  of  Cornelius,  which  was 
that  of  his  family." — BarroSf  I.  iv.  12. 

1572. — Defined,  without  being  named,  by 
Camoens : 

'*  Alem  do  Indo  faz,  e  aquem  do  Grange 
Hu  terreno  muy  grade,  e  assaz  famoso, 
Que  pela  parte  Austral  o  mar  abranffe, 
£  para  o  Norte  o  Emodio  cavemoso. 

LiuiadaSj  vii.  17. 

Englished  by  Burton : 

**  Outside  of  Indus,  inside  Ganges,  lies 
a    wide-spread   country,    famed    enough 

of  yore ; 
northward  the  peaks  of  caved   Em6dus 

rise, 
and  southward  Ocean  doth  confine  the 

shore." 

1577.— "  India  is  properly  called  that 
g^reat  Province  of  Asia,  in  the  whiche  great 
Alexander  kepte  his  warres,  and  was  so 
named  of  the  ryuer  Indus." — EcUn^  Hist,  of 
TrauayUf  f.  3r. 

The  distinct  Indias. 

c.  650. — "The  circumference  of  the  Five 
Indies  is  about  90,000  H;  on  three  sides  it 
is  bounded  by  a  great  sea  ;  on  the  north  it 
is  backed  by  snowy  mountains.  It  is  wide 
at  the  north  and  narrow  at  the  south ;  its 
^ure  is  that  of  a  half -moon."  —  Hioen 
Tsangt  in  Pif.  Bouddh.^  ii.  58. 

1298.— "India  the  Greater  is  that  which 
extends  from  Maabar  to  Kesmacoran  {i.e. 
from  Coromandel  to  Mekran),  and  it  con- 
tains 13  great  kingdoms.  .  .  .  India  the 
Leeser  extends  from  the  Province  of 
Champa  to  Mutfili  (t.e.  from  Cochin-China 
to  the  Kistna  Delta),  and  contains  8  great 
Kingdoms.  .  .  .  Abash  (Abyssinia)  is  a  very 
^reat  province,  and  you  must  know  that 
it  constitutes  the  Middle  India." — Marco 
Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  34,  35. 

c.  1328.—"  What  shaU  I  say  ?  The  great- 
ness  of  this  India  is  beyond  description. 
But  let  this  much  suffice  concerning  India 
the  Greater  and  the  Lees.  Of  India 
Tertia  I  will  say  this,  that  I  have  not 
indeed*  seen  its  many  marvels,  not  having 
been  there.  .  .  ." — FHar  JordanuSf  p.  41. 

India  Minor,  in  Clavijo^  looks  as  if 
it  were  applied  to  Afghanistan : 

1404. — "  And  this  same  Thursday  that  the 
said  Ambassadors  arrived  at  this  great  River 
(the  Oxus)  they  crossed  to  the  other  side. 
And  the  same  day  .  .  .  came  in  the  evening 
to  a  great  city  which  is  called  Tenmit 
(Termedh),  and  this  used  to  belong  to  India 
Minor,  but  now  belongs  to  the  empire  of 


Samarkand,    having    been    conquered    by 
Tamurbec.  — Clavijo,  §  ciii.  {Markham,  119). 

Indies. 

c.  1601. — "He  does  smile  his  face  into 
more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indiaee." — T^cel/th 
Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

1653. — "  I  was  thirteen  times  captive  and 
seventeen  times  sold  in  the  Indies.'  — Tran*. 
of  PifUo,  by  ff.  CogaHf  p.  1. 

1826.—".  .  .  Like  a  French  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  had  so  general  a  notion 
of  the  East,  that  upon  taking  leave  of  her, 
she  enjoined  me  to  get  acquainted  with  a 
friend  of  hers,  living  as  she  said  quel^ue  part 
dans  lea  Indes,  ana  whom,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  found  residing  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope." — JIajji  Baba,  Introd.  Epistle,  ed. 
1835,  p.  ix. 

India  of  the  Portngaese. 

c.  1567. — "  Di  qui  (Coilan)  a  Cao  Comeri 
si  fanno  settanta  due  miglia,  eaui  si  ^niMe 
la  costa  dell'  India."  —  Ces.  Federicif  in 
Ramxtsio,  iii.  390. 

1598. — "At  the  ende  of  the  countrev  of 
Cambaia  beginneth  India  and  the  lanas  of 
Decam  and  Cuncam  .  .  .  from  the  island 
called  Das  Vaguas  (read  Vatfuas)  .  .  .  which 
is  the  righte  coast  that  m  all  the  East 
Countries  is  called  India.  .  .  .  Now  you 
must  vnderstande  that  this  coast  of  India 
beginneth  at  Daman,  or  the  Island  Das 
Vaguas,  and  stretched  South  and  by  East, 
to  Uie  Cape  of  Comorin,  where  it  endeth." — 
Linicfiotenj  ch.  ix.-x.  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  62.  See 
also  under  ABADA]. 

c.  1610. — "II  y  a  grand  nombre  des 
Portugais  qui  demeurent  ^s  ^rts  du  cette 
coste  de  Bengale  .  .  .  ils  n'osoient  retoumer 
en  rinde,  pour  quelques  fautes  qu'ils  y  ont 
commis." — Pyrard  de  Laval ,  i.  239 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  334]. 

1615.  —  "Sociorum  literis,  (jui  Mogoris 
Regiara  incolunt  auditum  est  m  India  de 
celeberrimo  Regno  illo  c^uod  Saraceni  Ca- 
taium  vocant." — TrigauHm,  De  ChriMiand 
ExpeditUme  apud  Sinds,  p.  544. 

1644. — (Speaking  of  the  Daman  district 
above  Bomoay. — "The  fruits  are  nearly  all 
the  same  as  those  that  you  get  in  India, 
and  especially  many  Mangos  and  Cassara*  (?), 
which  are  like  chestnuts.  — BocarrOy  MS. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  term 
used,  in  a  similar  restricted  sense,  by 
the  Court  of  the  E.I.C.  in  writing  to 
Fort  St.  Qeorce.  They  certainly  mean 
some  part  of  tne  west  coast. 

1670.~They  desire  that  dungarees  may 
be  supplied  thence  if  possible,  as  "they 
were  not  procurable  on  tne  Coast  of  India, 
by  reason  of  the  disturbances  of  Sevajee. " — 
Notes  and  Ezts.,  Pt.  i.  2. 

1673.— "The  Portu^als  .  .  .  m^ht  have 
subdued  India  by  this  time,  had  not  we 
fallen  out  with  them,  and  given  them  the 
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1584.—**  Indioo  from  Zindi  and  Cambaia.'* 
—Barrett,  in  Hall,  ii.  413. 

(^1605-6.— *• .  .  .  for  all  which  we  shall 
buie  Ryse,  Indioo,  Lapes  Bezar  which  theare 
in  aboundance  are  to  be  hsidd."— Birdioood, 
Firtt  Letter  Booty  77. 

[1609. — ".  ...  to  buy  such  Comoditiea 
as  they  shall  finde  there  as  Indioo,  of 
Laher  (Lahore),  here  worth  viij"  the  pounde 
Serchia  And  the  best  Beiondri.  .  .  .—Ibid, 
287.  Serchis  is  Sarkhej,  the  Sercaze  of 
Forbes  U}r,  Mem.,  2nd  ed.  ii.  204)  near 
AhmadaoSd  :  Sir  6.  Birdwood  with  some 
hesitation  identifies  Beiondri  with  Valabhi, 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Bhfivnagar. 

[1610. — ** Anil  or  IndigUO,  which  is  a 
violet-blue  dye.'*— Pyrarade  Lacal,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  246.] 

1610. — "In  the  ooimtry  thereabouts  is 
made  some  Indigo."— «S>fr  H,  MiddUion,  in 
Pvrchas,  i.  259. 

[1616.— "Indigo  is  made  thus.  In  the 
prime  June  they  sow  it,  which  the  rains 
bring  up  about  the  prime  September:  this 
they  cut  and  it  is  called  the  Newty  (H. 
naudhdy  'a  young  plant'),  formerly  men- 
tioned, and  is  a  good  sort.  Next  year  it 
sprouts  again  in  the  prime  August,  which 
toey  cut  and  is  the  best  Indigo,  called  Jerry 

iH.  j<n%  'growing  from  the  root  Oar).*" — 
^^orter'y  Letters,  iv.  241.] 

c.  1670. — Ta vernier  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manufacture  as  it  was  in  his 
time.  "They  that  sift  this  bdigo  must, 
be  careful  to  keep  a  Linnen-cloath  before 
their  faces,  and  that  their  nostrils  be  well 
stopt.  .  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  they  that  have  sifted 
Inoigo  for  9  or  10  days  shall  spit  nothing 
but  blew  for  a  good  while  togeuier.  Once 
I  laid  an  egg  in  the  morning  amon^  the 
sifters,  and  when  I  came  to  break  it  in  the 
evening  it  was  all  blew  within." — £.T.  ii. 
128-9  ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  11]. 

We  have  no  conception  what  is 
meant  by  the  following  singular  (ap- 
parently sarcastic)  entry  in  the  Indian 
Vocabulary : — 

1788.— "Inden^fO— a  drug  of  no  estima- 
tion that  ^ws  wild  in  the  woods."  [This  is 
H.  indarjau,  Skt.  indra-yava,  "barley  of 
Indra,"  the  Wrightia  tiitcturia,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  a  sort  of  indigo  is  made. 
See  Wait,  Kcon.  JMct.  VI.  pt.  iv.  316. 
"Indeijd  of  the  species  of  warm  bitters." — 
Halhed,  Code,  ed.  1781,  p.  9.] 

1881. — "  D^couvertes  et  Inventions. — D6- 
cid^ment  le  cabinet  Gladstone  est  poursuivi 
ar  la  malechance.  Voici  un  savant  chimiste 
e  Munich  qui  vient  de  trouver  le  moyen  se 
reparer  artificiellement  et  2i  tr^  bon  march^ 
o  nlou  Indigo.  Cett4)  d^couverte  pout 
amener  la  mine  du  gouvemement  des  Indes 
anglaisos,  qui  est  dejk  menace  de  la  banque- 
route.  L'indigo,  en  effet,  est  le  principal 
article  de  commerce  des  Indes  (I);  dans 
I'Allemagne,  seulement.  on  en  importe  par 
an  pour  plus  de  cent  cmquanto  millions  de 
francs."— J/awe  Commercial  Paper,  quoted 
in  Pioneer  Mail,  Feb.  3, 


INGLSES,  s.  Hind.  InglU  and 
Inglis.  Wilson  gives  as  the  explana- 
tion of  this :  "Invalid  soldiers  and 
sipahisy  to  whom  allotment!*  of  land 
were  assigned  as  pensions ;  the  lands 
so  ffranted."  But  the  word  is  now 
usea  as  the  equivalent  of  (sepoy's) 
pennon  simply.  Mr.  Carnegie,  [who 
is  followed  by  Platts]^  says  the  woni 
is  "prolmbly  a  corruption  of  English, 
as  pensions  were  unkno>\'n  among 
native  Governments,  whose  rewards 
invariably  took  tlie  shape  of  land 
assignments."  This,  however,  is  auite 
unsatisfactory ;  and  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
suggestion  (mentioned  by  Wilson)  tliat 
the  word  was  a  corruption  of  invalid 

i which    tlie    sepoys    may    have    con- 
bunded  in  some  way  with  English)  is 
most  prol)able. 

INTEBLOPEB,  s.  One  in  former 
days  who  traded  without  the  license, 
or  outside  the  service,  of  a  company 
(such  as  the  E.I.C.)  which  had  a 
charter  of  monopoly.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  remains  ol>scure.  It  looks 
like  Dutch,  but  intelligent  Dutch 
friends  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
Dutch  original.  Onderloojyen,  the 
nearest  word  we  can  find,  means  *t<) 
be  inundated.*  The  hybrid  etymology- 
given  by  Bailey,  though  allowed  ny 
Skeat,  seems  liardly  possible.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  English  corruption  from  oyit- 
loopefi,  *to  evade,  escape,  run  away 
from.'  [The  N.E.JJ.  without  hesita- 
tion gives  interlope,  a  form  of  leav. 
Skeat,  in  his  Conci»e  Did.,  2nd  ed., 
agrees,  and  quotes  Low  Germ,  and 
Dutcli  enterloper,  *  a  runner  between.'] 

1627.— "Interlopen  in  trade,  H  Attur 
Acad.  pa.  54."— 2fi'»wA«tt.  (What  is  tho 
meaning  of  the  reference  ?)  [It  refers  to 
"The  Atturneyes  Aoademie"  by  Thomoii 
Powell  or  Powel,  for  which  see  9  ser.  yotes 
and  Queries,  vii.  198,  392]. 

1680. — "The  commissions  relating  to  the 
Interloper,  or  private  trader,  bein^  con- 
sidered, it  is  resolved  that  a  notice  bo 
fixed  up  warning  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Towne,  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  trade^ 
negotiate,  aid,  assist,  countenance,  or  hold 
any  correspondence,  with  Captain  William 
Alley  or  any  person  belonging  to  him  or 
his  ship  without  the  license  of  the  Honorable 
Company.  Whoever  shall  offend  herein 
shall  answeare  it  at  their  Perill." — Note*  and 
JSxti.,  Pt.  iii.  29. 

1681.-"  The  Shippe  Expectation,  Capt. 
Ally  Comandr,  an  Interloper,  arrived  in 
ye  Downes  from  Porto  Novo." — Hedy*, 
Diaty,  Jan.  4  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  15]. 
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[1082.— *' The  Agent  hAving  notice  of  an 
Interloper  lyincr  in  Titticorin  Bay,  im- 
mediately sent  for  ye  Councell  to  consult 
about  it.  .  .  ."—Prtngte,  Diary  of  Ft,  St. 
Geo.  Ist  ser.  i.  69.] 

,^  *'The  Spirit  of  Commerce,  which 
sees  its  drifts  with  eagle's  eyes,  formed 
associations  at  the  risque  of  trying  the  con- 
set)  uence  at  law  .  .  .  since  the  statutes  did 
not  authorize  the  Company  to  seise  or  stop 
tho  ships  of  these  adventurers,  whom  thev 
called  Interlopers."— Orm«'«  FragmenUy  127. 

1683.— "If  God  gives  me  life  to  get  this 
Phirmaund  into  ray  possession,  ye  Honble. 
Compy.  shall  never  more  be  muoh  troubled 
with  Interlopers."— J^A^ei,  Diary ^  Jan.  6 ; 
[Uak.  Soc.  i.  62]. 

,,  **  Mav  28.  About  9  this  morning 
Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Nedham,  and  Mr.  Doug- 
lass came  to  y*  factory,  and  bein^  sent  for, 
were  asked  *  Whether  they  did  now,  or 
ever  intended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
trade  with.any  Interlopers  that  shall  arrive 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengali  ? 

"  Mr.  Littleton  answered  that,  *  he  did  not, 
nor  ever  intended  to  trade  with  any  Inter- 
loper.' 

"  Mr.  Nedham  answered,  '  that  at  present 
he  did  not,  and  that  he  came  to  eett  money, 
and  if  any  such  offer  should  happen,  he 
would  not  refuse  it.' 

"  Mr.  Douglass  answered,  ho  did  not,  nor 
ever  intended  to  trade  with  them  ;  but  he 
said  *what  Estate  he  should  gett  here  he 
would  not  scruple  to  send  it  home  upon  any 
Interloper.' 

"And  having  given  their  respective 
answers  they  were  dismist." — Ibid.  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  90-91. 

1694. — '*  Whether  y«  souldiers  lately  sent 
up  hath  created  any  jealousye  in  y  In- 
terlope :  or  their  own  Actions  or  guilt  I 
know  not,  but  they  are  so  cautious  y*  every 
2  or  3  bales  y^  are  packt  they  immediatelv 
send  on  board."— MS.  Letter  from  Edicd. 
Hem  at  Ilugley  to  the  Rt.  Worshpi»  Charles 
J^re  Em.  Aaent  for  Affaires  of  the  Rt. 
Honble.  East  India  Comu^.  in  Bengali^  &c*. 
(9th  Sept. ).    MS.  Record  in  India  Office. 

1719. — " .  .  .  their  business  in  the  South 
Seas  was  to  sweep  those  coasts  clear,  of  the 
French  interldpors,  which  they  did  very 
effectually."— *SA^/wcit«'»  Voyage,  29. 

,,  **I  wish  you  would  explain  your- 
self ;  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I  have 
to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  Company's  ships, 
or  Dutch  ships,  I  am  no  interloper.'  — 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Pt.  ii. 

1730.— "To  Interlope  [of  inter,  L.  be- 
tween, and  l00pnt,  Du.  to  run,  q.  d.  to 
run  in  l>etween,  and  intercept  the  Com- 
merce of  others],  to  trade  without  proper 
Authority,  or  interfere  with  a  Company  in 
Commerce." — Bailey* s  English  Diet.  s.v. 

1760.—"  Enterlooper.  Terme  de  Com- 
merce de  Mer,  fort  en  usage  parmi  les 
Compagnies  des  Pays  du  Nora,  comme 
TAngleterro,  la  Hollande,  Hambourg,  le 
Danemark,  kc.  II  sip^fie  un  vaisseau  d'un 
particulier  qui   pratique   et   fr^uente   les 


Cdtes,  et  lee  Havres  on  Porta  de  Mer 
(Sioign^B,  pour  y  faire  un  commerce  elan- 
deetin,  au  prejudice  des  Compagniee  qui 
sent  autorisees  elles  seules  &  le  faire  duia 
C98  mdmes  lieuz.  .  .  .  Ce  mot  se  prononce 
comme  s'il  ^toit  ^crit  Eintrelopro.  11  est 
emprunt^  de  I'Anglois,  de  enter  qui  signifie 
entrer  et  entreprendre,  et  de  Looper, 
Courreur." — Savory  des  Brualons,  Diet,  Lniv. 
de  Commerce,  Nouv.  ed.,  Copenhague,  &.▼. 

c.  1812.— "The  fault  lies  in  the  clause 
which  gives  the  Company  power  to  send 
home  fiitorlopors  .  .  .  and  is  just  at 
reasonable  as  one  which  should  forbid  all 
the  people  of  England,  except  a  select  few, 
to  look  at  the  moon." — Letter  of  iJr.  Carey , 
in  William  Carey,  by  James  Culross,  D.D., 
1881,  p.  165. 

IPECACUANHA  (WILD),  8.  The 

garden  name  of  a  plant  (Asclemoi  euros- 
savica,  L.)  naturalised  in  all  tropical 
countries.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  true  ipecacuanha,  but  its  root  is  a 
powerful  emetic,  whence  the  name. 
The  true  ipecacuanha  is  cultivated  in 
India. 

IBON-WOOD.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  several  trees  in  different 
parts ;  e.g.  to  Metua  ferrea^  L.  (N.O. 
Clunaceae\  Hind,  nagkesar;  and  in  the 
Burmese  provinces  to  Xylia  dokibri- 
formis^  Benth. 

I-SAY.  The  Chinese  mob  used  to 
call  the  English  soldiers  A' says  or 
liays,  from  the  frequency  of  this 
apostrophe  in  their  mouths.  (The 
French  gamins,  it  is  said,  do  the  same 
at  Boulogne.)  At  Amoy  the  Chinese 
used  to  call  out  after  foreigners  Akee! 
Akeel  a  tradition  from  the  Portu- 
guese Aqui !  *  Here  !  *  In  Java  the 
S'rench  are  called  by  the  natives  Orang 
deedong,  i.e.  the  dites-donc  People. 
(See  Fortunes  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea 
Countries,  1853,  p.  52  ;  and  Notes  and 
Queries  in  China  and  Japan,  ii.  176.) 

[1863.— "The  Sopoys  were  .  .  .  invariably 
called  ^Achas.'  Acha  or  good  is  the  con- 
stantly recurring  answer  of  a  Sepoy  when 
spoken  to.  .  .  ." — Fisher,  Three  1  ears  in 
China,  146.] 

I8KAT,  s.  Eatlines.  A  marine 
term  from  Port,  escada  (Roebuck). 

[ISLAM,  s.  Inf n.  of  Ar.  sahrij  '  to 
be  or  become  safe  * ;  the  word  gener- 
ally used  by  Mahommedans  for  their 
religion. 

[1616.— "  Dated  in  Achen  1025  aocording 
I  to  the  rate  of  B\Mm"'-FoHer,  Letters,  !▼.  125. 
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P917. — *'I  demanded  the  debta  .  .  .  one 
^  the  debtors]  for  the  valew  of  110  rfials] 
18  termed  Blam.*'— Letter  of  E.  Young^  from 
Jacatra,  Oct.  3, 1.O.  Records :  O.C.  l/o.  641.] 

ISTOOP,  s.  Galium.  A  marine 
term  from  Port,  estopa  (Roebuck). 

ISTUBBUL,  s.  This  usual  Hind, 
word  for  *  stable*  may  naturally  be 
imafiined  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
English  word.  But  it  is  really  Ar. 
tffoo^  though  that  no  doubt  came  in 
olid  times  from  the  Latin  stabulvm 
through  some  Byzantine  Greek  form. 

ITZEBOO,  s.  A  Japanese  coin,  the 
smallest  silver  denomination.  Itsi-hiij 
*one  drachm.*  [The  N,E.D.  gives 
ttw,  ttche,  *one,'  Ifi,  'division,  part, 
quarter'].  Present  value  about  1«. 
Marsden  savs :  **  Itzebo,  a  small  ^Id 
piece  of  oblong  form,  being  0*6  inch 
lon^,  and  0*3  broad.  Two  specimens 
weighed  2  dwt.  3  grs.  only"  (Numitm. 
Orient.y  814-5).  See  Cocys  Diary,  i. 
176,  ii.  77.  [The  coin  does  not  appear 
in  the  last  currency  list ;  see  Chcmber- 
laifiy  Things  Japanese,  3rd  ed.  99.] 

[1616.  — "IchibOB."  (See  under  KO- 
BANO.) 

[1869.—"  We  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  specimens  of  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  I  came  away  at  last  the 
possessor  of  a  solitary  Itiibu.  These  are 
either  of  gold  or  silver:  the  gold  Itziba 
is  a  small  oblong  piece  of  money,  intrinsi- 
cally^ worth  about  seven  and  sixpence.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  half -itziba,  which 
is  not  too  large  to  convert  into  a  shirt-stud, 
is  about  one  and  tenpence." — L,  Oliphant^ 
Narr.  of  Mmion^  ii.  2d2.] 

IZAM  MALXJOO,  n.p.  We  often 
find  this  form  in  Correa,  instead  of 
NizamalacG  (q.v.). 


JACK,  s.    Short  for  Jack-Sepoy ; 

in  former  days  a  familiar  style  for  the 
native  soldier ;  kindly,  rather  than 
otherwise. 

1853. — " ...  he  should  be  leading  the 
Jacks."— Oa-t/EfW,  ii.  66. 

JACK,    s.      The   tree    called    by 
botanists  Ariooarpus  integrifolia,  L.  fil., 


and  its  fruit.  The  name,  says  Drury, 
is  "a  corruption  of  the  Skt.  word 
Tchackkoy  which  means  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  "  (  Useful  Plants,  p.  55).  There 
is,  however,  no  such  Skt.  word ; 
the  Skt.  names  are  Kantaka,  Phala, 
Panasa,  and  Phalasa,  [But  the  Mal- 
ayal.  chakka  is  from  the  Skt.  chakra, 
*  round.']    Bheede  rightly  gives  Tsjaka 

Schdkkd)  as  the  Malayalam  name,  and 
rom  tnis  no  doubt  the  Portuguese 
took  jaca  and  handed  it  on  to  us. 
"  They  call  it,"  says  Garcia  Orta,  "  in 
Malavar  Jaea8,  in  Canarese  and  Guzerati 
panas"  (I  111).  "The  Tamil  form  is 
sdkkei,  the  meaning  of  which,  as  mav 
be  adduced  from  various  uses  to  whicli 
the  word  is  put  in  Tamil,  is  *  the  fruit 
abounding  in  rind  and  refuse.'" 
(Letter  from  Bp,  GaldweU.)       • 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is 
the  fruit  of  which  Pliny  writes : 
"Major  alia  pomo  et  suavitate  prae- 
cellentior ;  quo  sapientiores  Indorum 
vivunt.  (Folium  alas  avium  imitatur 
longitudine  trium  cubitorum,  latitu- 
dine  duum).  Fructum  e  cortice  mittit 
admirabilem  sued  dulcedine;  "iU  una 
quaiemos  satiet.  Arbori  nonien  valae, 
pomo  arienae ;  plurima  est  in  Syaracis, 
expeditionum  Alexandri  terinino.  Est 
et  alia  similis  huic  ;  dulcior  pomo  ;  sed 
interaneorum  valetudini  infesta  "  {Hii>t. 
Nat.  xii.  12).  Thus  rendered,  not  too 
faithfully,  by  Philemon  Holland  : 
"Another  tree  there  is  in  India, 
greater  yet  than  the  former  ;  bearing 
a  fruit  much  fairer,  bigger,  and  sweeter 
than  the  figs  aforesaid  ;  and  whereof 
the  Indian  Sages  and  Philosophers  do 
ordinarily  live.  The  leaf  resembleth 
birds'  wings,  carrying  three  cubits  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  The 
fruit  it  putteth  forth  at  the  bark, 
having  within  it  a  wonderfull  pleasant 
juice :  insomuch  as  one  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  give  four  men  a  competent 
and  full  refection.  The  tree's  name 
is  Pala,  and  the  fruit  is  called  Ariejm. 
Great  plenty  of  them  is  in  the  country 
of  the  Syaraci,  the  utmost  limit  of 
Alexander  the  Great  his  expeditions 
and  voyages.  And  yet  there  is  another 
tree  much  like  to  this,  and  beareth  a 
fruit  more  delectable  that  this  Arieria, 
albeit  the  guts  in  a  man's  belly  it 
wringeth  and  breeds  the  bloudie  nix " 
(i.  361). 

Strange  to  say,  the  fruit  thus  de- 
scribed has  been  generally  identified 
with  the  plantain :  so  generally  that 
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JAOHEER,  JAOHIRE. 


[JAFFBY,  8.  A  screen  or  lattice- 
work, made  generally  of  bamboo,  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  a  fence,  a 
support  for  climbing  ])lants,  &c.  The 
ordinary  Pers.  ja'/ari  is  derived  from 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Ja^far ;  but 
Mr.  Platts  suggests  that  in  the  sense 
under  consideration  it  may  l)e  a  corr. 
of  Ar.  zafiratj  zafir,  *a  braiaed  lock.' 

[1832. — "  Of  vines,  the  branches  must 
also  be  equally  spread  over  the  Ja£Ery,  so 
that  light  and  heat  ma^  have  access  to 
the  whole." — Trans.  Agn,  Hart,  tSoc.  Ind. 
ii.  202.] 

JAGGEBY,  s.  Coarse  brown  for 
almost  black)  sugar,  made  from  tne 
sap  of  various  }>alms.  The  wild  date 
tree  (Phoenix  aylvestrisj  Roxb.),  Hind. 
khajuTy  is  that  which  chiefly  supplies 

S aim-sugar  in  Guzerat  and  Coroman- 
el,  and  almost  alone  in  Bengal.  But 
the  ]>almyra,  the  caryota,  and  the  coco- 
palm  all  give  it ;  the  first  as  the  staple 
of  Tinnevelly  and  northern  Ceylon ; 
the  second  chiefly  in  southern  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  known  to  Euroi>eans  as  the 
Jaggery  Palm  (kitUl  of  natives) ;  the 
third  is  much  drawn  for  toddy  (q>v.) 
in  the  coast  districts  of  Western  India, 
and  this  is  occasionally  1x)iled  for  sugar. 
Jaggery  is  usually  made  in  the  form  of 
sm;ill  round  cakes.  Great  quantities 
are  produced  in  Tinnevelly,  where  the 
cnkes  used  to  ]>ass  as  a  kind  of  currency 
(as  cakes  of  salt  u.sed  to  i^aaa  in  parts 
of  Africa,  and  in  Western  China),  and 
do  even  yet  to  some  small  extent  In 
Bom1)ay  all  rough  unrefined  sugar-stuff 
is  known  by  this  name  ;  and  it  is  the 
title  under  which  all  kinds  of  half- 
prepared  sugar  is  classified  in  the  tariff 
of  the  Ranwavs  there.  The  word 
jaggery  is  onlv  another  form  of  sugar 
(i[.v.\  being  like  it  a  corr.  of  the  Skt. 
sarkardy  Konkani  sakkard^  [Malayal. 
cliakkard,  whence  it  passed  into  Port. 
jagarayjagra], 

1516.— '*  Sugar  of  palms,  which  they  call 
."—BarboMy  59. 


1553. — Exports  from  the  Maldives  "also 
of  fish-oil,  coco-nuts,  and  j^gara,  which  is 
made  from  these  after  the  manner  of  sugar." 
—Barrojt,  Dec.  III.  liv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

1561. — *'JagTO,  which  is  sugar  of  palm- 
trees." — Correaj  LendaSy  i.  2,  592. 

1563.— "And  after  they  have  drawn  this 
pot  of  fura,  if  the  tree  gives  much  they 
draw  another,  of  which  they  make  sugar, 
prepared  either  by  sun  or  Are,  and  this  they 
call  jagra."— G'an-ia,  f.  67. 


c.  1667. — "There  come  every  yeere  from 
Cochin  and  from  Cananor  tenne  or  lifteene 
great  Shippes  (to  Chaul)  laden  with  great 
nuts  .  .  .  and  with  sugar  made  of  the  selfe 
same  nuts  called  Oiagra." — Caesar  Frfderih^ 
in  Hal'L  ii.  344. 

1598. — "Of  the  aforesaid  sura  they  like- 
wise make  sugar,  which  is  called  lagra ; 
they  seeth  the  water,  and  set  it  in  the  sun, 
whereof  it  beoometh  sugar,  but  it  is  little 
esteemed,  because  it  is  or  a  hrowne  colour." 
—Linschoten,  102 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  49]. 

1616. — "Some  small  quantity  of  wine,  but 
not  common,  is  made  among  them  :  they 
call  it  Raak  (see  ABBACK),  distilled  from 
Sugar,  and  a  spicy  rinde  of  a  tree  called 
Jagra."— TVrry,  ed.  1665,  p.  365. 

1727.— "The  Produce  of  the  Samorin's 
Country  is  .  .  .  Cocoa-Nut,  and  that  tree 
produceth  J>jra[Brv,  a  kind  of  sugar,  and 
Copera  (see  COpRAH),  or  the  kernels  of  the 
Nut  dried."— v4.  /Zami/to»,  i.  306  ;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  808]. 

c.  1750-60. — "Arrack,  a  coarse  sort  of 
sugar  called  Jagree,  and  vinegar  are  also 
extracted  from  it"  (coco-palm). — Grose,  i.  47. 

1807. — "The  Tari or  fermented  Juice,  and 
the  Jagory  or  inspissated  ^uice  of  the  Pal- 
mira tree  .  .  .  are  in  this  country  more 
esteemed  than  those  of  the  wild  date,  which 
is  contrarv  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bengalese." 
— P,  Buchanarif  Mysorty  &c.,  i.  5. 

1860. — "  In  this  state  it  is  sold  as  jaggery 
in  the  bazaars,  at  about  three  farthings  per 
pound." — Tennent's  Ceyloiiy  iii.  524. 

JAGHEEB,  JAGHIBE,  s.  Pers. 
jdglry  lit.  *  place-holding.*  A  hereditary 
assignment  of  land  and  of  ite  rent  as 
annuity. 

[c.  1590. — "  FannAn-i-zab'its  are  issued  for 
.  .  .  appointments  to  i^igirs,  without 
military  service." — Aln,  i.  261. 

[1617. — "  Hee  uuittes  diuers  small  Jaggem 
to  the  King."— -sir  T.  Rof,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  449. J 

c.  1666. — ".  .  .  Not  to  si)eak  of  what 
they  finger  out  of  the  Pay  of  every  Horse- 
man, and  of  the  number  of  the  Horses ; 
which  certainly  amounts  to  very  considcniblo 
Pensions,  especially  if  they  can  obtain  good 
Jah-^hin,  that  is,  good  Lands  for  their 
Pensions."— ^rt*n*>r,  E.T.  66  ;  [ed.  Constabir, 
213]. 

,1673.— "It  (Surat)  has  for  its  Mainten- 
ance the  Income  of  six  Villages ;  over 
which  the  Grovemor  sometimes  presides, 
sometimes  not,  being  in  the  Jaggea,  or 
diocese  of  another." — Fryery  120. 

"  Jageah,  an  Annuity."— /ft?Vi.  /nt/ry. 


»» 


VI. 

1768. — "  I  say.  Madam,  I  know  nothing  of 
books ;  and  yet  I  believe  upon  a  land- 
carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or  a  Jaghire, 
I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without  feeling 
the  want  of  them."— Mr.  Ix)fty,  in  The 
Oood'Natured  Ma  Ay  Act  ii. 
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1778. — **  Should  it  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  parties,  Sir  Matthew  will  settle  upon 
Sir  John  and  his  Lady,  for  their  joint  lires, 
a  Jafghire. 

**Sir  /oA».— A  Jagghire? 

'^*  ThotHOi.  —  The  term  is  Indian,  and 
means  an  annual  Income."  —  FooU^  Th^ 
Nahoby  i.  1. 

We  believe  the  traditional  stage  pro- 
nunciation in  these  passages  is  Jag  uire 
(assonant  in  both  syllables  to  ^uctg  Mire) : 
and  this  is  also  the  pronunciation  given  in 
some  dictionaries. 

1778.—*' .  .  .  Jaghires,  which  were  always 
rents  arising  from  lands." — Orm/e^  ed.  1803, 
ii.  52. 

1809. — "  He  was  nominally  in  possession  of 
a  larger  Jaghire." — Ld,  Valentia^  i.  401. 

A  territory  adjoining  Fort  St.  Oeorge 
was  lonff  known  as  the  Jaghire,  or  the 
Company  i  Jaghire,  and  is  often  so  men- 
tioned in  histories  of  the  18th  century.  This 
territory,  g^ranted  to  the  Company  by  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot  in  1750  and  1763,  nearly 
answers  to  the  former  Collectorate  of  Chen- 
galput  and  present  Collectorate  of  Madras. 

[In  the  followinc  the  reference  is  to 
the  Jirgah  or  trioal  council  of  the 
Pathan  tribes  on  tlie  N.W.  frontier. 

[1900. — "No  doubt  upon  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Cursson's  introduction  to  the  Wariris 
and  the  Mohmunda,  he  will  inform  their 
Jagin  that  he  has  long  since  written  a 
book  about  them."  —  Contemporary  Rev, 
Aug.  p.  282.] 

JAGHEEBDAB,  s.  P.— H.  jdglr- 
ddr,  the  holder  of  a  jagheer. 

[1813. — " ...  in  the  Mahratta  empire  the 
pnncipal  Jaghiredars,  or  nobles,  appear  in 
the  field.  .  .  "—Forhesj  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed. 
i.  328.] 

1826. — "The  Resident,  many  officers, 
men  of  rank  .  .  .  jagheerdan.  Brahmins, 
and  Pundits,  were  present,  assembled  round 
my  father." — Pandurang  Harif  389 ;  [ed. 
1873,  ii.  259]. 

1883.  —  "The  Sikhs  administered  the 
country  by  means  of  jagheerdan,  and 
paid  them  by  their  Jagheers :  the  English 
administered  it  by  hijg^hly  paid  British 
officers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  lower  the  land-tax,  and  to 
introduce  ^rand  material  reforms."  — 
BoifiPorUi  Smithy  L,  of  Ld.  Lawrence,  i.  378. 

JAIL-KHANA,  s.  A  hybrid  word 
for  *a  gaoV  commonly  used  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency. 

JAIN,  8.  and  adj.  The  non-Brah- 
manical  sect  so  called ;  believed  to 
represent  the  earliest  heretics  of  Bud- 
dhism, at  present  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  There  are  a 
few  in  Mysore,  Canara,  and  in  some 


parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  in 
the  Middle  Ages  they  appear  to  have 
l>een  numerous  on  the  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula generally.  They  are  also  found 
in  various  rarts  of  Central  and  Northern 
India  and  Behar.  The  Jains  are  gener- 
ally merchants,  and  some  have  l>een 
men  of  enormous  wealth  ^e  CoU- 
hraok^t  Essays^  i.  378  seqq. ;  [Lassen,  in 
Ind.  Antiq.  ii.  193  aeqq.y  258  stqq.'h.  The 
name  is  Skt.  Jaina,  meaning  a  follower 
of  Jina.  The  latter  word  is  a  title 
applied  to  certain  saints  worshipped 
bv  the  sect  in  the  place  of  gods ;  it  is 
also  a  name  of  the  Buddnas.  An 
older  name  for  the  followers  of  the 
sect  appears  to  have  been  NirgraiUhOy 
'without  lx)nd,*  properly  the  title  of 
Jain  ascetics  only  (otherwise  YcUis), 
[and  in  particular  of  the  Digambara 
or  '  sky-clad,'  naked  branch].  (BumeU^ 
S.  Indian  Palaeography^  p.  47,  note.) 

[c.  1590.— *' Jaina.  The  founder  of  this 
wonderful  system  was  Jina,  also  called 
Arhat,  or  Arhant." — Altij  ed.  Jarrett^  iii.  188.] 

JALEEBOTE,  s.  Jdltbot.  A 
marine  corruption  of  jolly-boat  (Roe- 
biuJc).    (See  OALLEVAT.) 

JAM,  s.    Jdjn. 

a.  A  title  borne  by  certain  chiefs  in 
Rutch,  in  Kathiawar,  and  on  the 
lower  Indus.  The  derivation  is  very 
obscure  (see  Elliot,  i.  495).  The  title 
is  probablv  Biluch  originally.  There 
are  several  J&ms  in  Lower  Sind  and 
its  borders,  and  notably  the  Jdm  of 
Las  Bela  State,  a  well-known  depend- 
ency of  Kelat,  bordering  the  sea.  [Mr. 
Longworth  Dames  writes  :  "  I  do  not 
think  the  word  is  of  Balochi  origin, 
although  it  is  certainly  made  use  of 
in  the  Balochi  language.  It  is  rather 
Sindhi,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
using  Sindhi  as  the  natives  do,  refer- 
ring to  the  tribes  of  the  Indus  vallev 
without  regard  to  the  modern  bouna- 
aries  of  the  province  of  Sindh.  As 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  used  as  a  title,  not 
bv  Baloches,  but  by  indigenous  tril)es 
of  Rajput  or  Jat  origin,  now,  of  course, 
all  Musulmans.  The  Jam  of  Las  Bela 
belongs  to  a  tril>e  of  this  nature  known 
as  the  Jamhat.  In  the  Dera  GhazI 
Khun  District  it  is  used  by  certain 
local  notables  of  this  class,  none  of 
them  Baloches.  The  principal  tribe 
there  using  it  is  the  Udliana.  It 
is  also  an  honorific  title  among  the 
Mochis  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  town.'^ 
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JAMBOO,  JUMBOO. 


[c.  1590. — "On  the  Gujarat  side  towards 
the  south  is  a  Zamind&r  of  note  whom  they 
call  Jim.  .  .  .'"^Aln,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  250. 

[1843.— See  under  DAWK.] 

b.  A  nautical  measure,  Ar.  zdm^  pi. 
aziodm.  It  occurs  in  the  form  geme 
in  a  quotation  of  1614  under  JASK. 
It  is  repeatedly  used  in  the  Mohit  of 
Sidi  'Ah,  published  in  the  /.  As.  Soc. 
Bengal,  It  would  appear  from  J.  Prin- 
sep's  remarks  there  that  the  word  is 
used  in  various  ways.  Thus  Baron  J. 
Hammer  writes  to  Prinsep :  "  Con- 
cerning the  measure  of  aztodm  the  first 
section  of  the  1 1  Id.  chapter  explains 
as  follows  :  '  The  zdm  is  either  the 
practical  one  (^drfx\  or  the  rhetorical 
{utilahl — but  this  the  acute  Prinsep 
suggests  should  l)e  cL^arldhH^  *  pertain- 
ing to  the  divisions  oi  the  astrolabe '). 
The  mactical  is  one  of  the  8  parts  into 
which  day  and  night  are  divided  ;  the 
rhetorical  (but  read  the  outrolabic)  is 
the  8th  part  of  an  inch  (ifcf^a)  in  the 
ascension  and  descension  of  the  stars  ; 
...  an  explanation  which  helps  me 
not  a  bit  to  understand  the  true 
measure  of  a  zdm^  in  the  reckoning  of 
a  ship's  course."  Prinsep  then  eluci- 
dates this :  The  zdm  in  practical  par- 
lance is  said  to  l)e  the  8th  part  of  day 
and  night ;  it  is  in  fact  a  nautical 
icaJtch  or  Hindu  pahar  (see  PUHTJE). 
Again,  it  is  the  8th  part  of  the  ordinary 
inch,  like  thejau  or  barleycorn  of  the 
Hindus  (the  8th  ]>art  of  an  angul  or 
digitX  of  which  jau,  zdm  is  possibly  a 
corruption.  Again,  the  isdba  or  inch, 
and  ttie  zdm  or  |  of  an  inch,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  rude  angle-instru- 
ments of  the  Arab  navigators ;  and 
Prinsep  deduces  from  statements  in 
Sidi  'Aii's  book  that  the  isdba '  was  verj' 
nearly  equal  to  96'  and  the  zdm  to  12'. 
Prinsep  had  also  found  on  enquiry 
among  Arab  mariners,  that  the  term 
zam  was  still  well  known  to  nautical 
people  as  i  of  a  geographical  degree,  or 
12  nautical  miles,  ([uite  confirmatory  of 
the  former  calculation ;  it  was  also 
stated  to  Ix*  still  applied  to  terrestrial 
measurements  (see  J.A.S.B.  v.  642-3). 

1013.— "J'ai  d^ji\  parl6  de  S^rira  (read 
SaHniza)  qui  est  situiSe  k  I'extremitlS  de 
rile  de  lAmeri,  kcont-vingt  zAm&  de  Kala." 
— Ajdib-af-IIhulj  ed.  Van  dvr  Lith  ft  Marcel 
JJen'c^  176. 

,,  **  Un  marin  m'a  rapports  qu'il 
avait  fait  la  traverse  de  S^rira  ISarbaza)  k 
la  Chine  dans  un  Sambouq  (see  SAMBOOK). 
'Nous  avions  parcouru,'  ait-il,    *un  espaoe 


de  cinquante  lAmA.  lorsqu'une  temp^te 
fondit  sur  notre  emtiarcation.  .  .  .  Ayant 
fait  de  I'eau,  nous  remlmes  k  la  voile  vers 
le  Senf,  suirant  ses  instructions,  et  nous  y 
abord&mes  sains  et  saufs,  apr^  un  voyago 
de  quinze  tkmL"—lbid.  pp.  190-91. 

1564.  — "26th  VOTAOB  from  Calicut  to 
Kardafun"  (see  aUABDAFUI). 

**.  .  .  you  run  from  Calicut  to  Kolfaini 
{i.e.  Kalpeni,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Ids.) 
two  fftms  in  the  direction  of  W.  by  S.,  tho 

8  or  9  iftms  W.S.W.  (this  course  is  in  the 

9  degree  channel  through  the  Loccadiyes), 
then  you  may  rejoice  as  you  have  ffot  clear 
of  the  islands  of  F<lI,  from  thence  W.  by  N. 
and  W.N.W.  till  the  pole  is  4  inches  and  a 

quarter,  and  then  true  west  to  Kardtifdn." 

•  *  «  «  » 

"27th  Voyage, /row*  Did  to  Malacca. 

"  Leaving  Ditf  you  ^o  first  S.S.E.  till  tho 
pole  is  5  inches,  and  side  then  towards  tho 
land,  till  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
ship  is  six  xftms;  from  thence  you  steer 
S.o.E.  .  .  .  you  must  not  side  all  at  once 
but  by  degrees,  first  till  the  farkadait*. 
{fi  and  y  in  the  Little  Bear)  are  made  by  a 
quarter  less  than  8  inches,  from  thence  to 
».E.  till  the  farkadain  are  71  inches,  from 
thence  true  east  at  a  rate  of  18  xftms,  then 
you  have  passed  Ceylon." — The  Mohit^  in 
J.A.S.B.  V.  465. 

The  meaning  of  this  last  routier  is: 
"Steer  S.S.E.  till  you  are  in  8'  N.  I^t. 
(lat.  of  Cape  Comorin) ;  make  then  a  little 
more  easting,  but  keep  72  miles  between 
you  and  the  coast  of  Ceylon  till  you  find  the 
^  and  7  of  Ursa  Minor  have  an  altitude 
of  only  12°  24'  {i.e.  till  you  are  in  N.  I^t. 
6*  or  6**),  and  then  steer  due  east.  When 
you  have  gone  216  miles  you  will  l>o  q\iito 
clear  of  Ceylon." 

1625. — "  We  cast  anchor  under  tho  inland 
of  Kharg,  which  is  distant  from  Cain,  which 
we  left  behind  us,  24  giam.  Giam  is  a 
measure  used  by  the  Arab  and  Persian 
pilots  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  every  giam 
IS  equal  to  3  leagues ;  insomuch  that  from 
Cais  to  Kharg  we  had  made  72  leagues." — 
P.  delta  Valle,  ii.  816. 

JAMBOO,  JUMBOO,  s.  The  Kose- 
apple,  Eugenia  jambos,  L.  Jambosa 
umgaris^  Decand. ;  Skt.  jamhil,  Hind. 
jam,  Jamba,  jamrulj  &c.  This  is  tlie 
use  m  Bengal,  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  application,  both  col- 
loquialljr  and  in  lxx)ks.  The  naiue 
jambil  is  applied  in  some  parts  of 
India  to  the  exotic  goava  (q.v.),  as 
well  as  to  other  species  of  Eugenia/ 
including  the  jdmun  (see  JAMOON), 
with  which  the  rose-apple  is  often  con- 
founded in  books.  They  are  very 
different  fruits,  though  they  have  botli 
been  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
genus  Eugenia  (see  further  remarks 
under  JAMOON).  IMt.  Skeat  not^s  that 
the  word  is  appliea  Ijy  the  Mahiys  lx)th 
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to  the  roee-apple  and  the  guava,  and 
Wilkinson  (yict*  s,y.)  notes  a  large 
number  of  fruits  to  which  the  name 
jambU  is  applied.] 

Qarcia  de  Orta  mentions  the  rose- 
apple  under  the  name  lambos,  and 
says  ^1563)  that  it  had  been  recently 
introauced  into  Qoa  from  Malacca. 
This  may  have  been  the  Euaenia  Maiac- 
eermSj  L.,  which  is  stated  in  Forbes 
Watson's  Catalogue  of  nomenclature  to 
be  called  in  Ben^  Maldka  JcvmrikV, 
and  in  Tamil  McUdkd  maram  i.e. 
*  Malacca  tree.'  The  Skt.  name  iambfi 
is,  in  the  Malay  language,  applied  with 
distinguishing  adjectives  to  all  the 
species. 

[15d8.— *'The  trem  whereon  the  lambos 
do  grovr  are  as  great  as  Flumtreea." — 
Lintchoieny  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  31.] 

1672.  —  P.  ViDcenzo  Maria  describee  the 
Giambo  dlndia  with  great  precision,  and 
also  the  Oiambo  di  China— no  doubt  J. 
malaccenM — but  at  too  great  length  for 
extract,  pp.  351-852. 

1673.—"  In  the  South  a  Wood  of  Jamb068» 
Mangoes,  Cocoes." — Fryer ^  46. 

1727.— "Their  Jambo  Malacca  (at  Goa)  is 
very  beautiful  and  pleasant." — A.  HamUion^ 
i.  255 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  258]. 

1810. — "The  Jumboo,  a  species  of  rose- 
apple,  with  its  flower  like  crimson  tassels 
ooyering  every  part  of  the  stem." — Maria 
Oraham,  22. 

JAMES  AND  MABY,  n.p.  The 
name  of  a  famous  sand-bank  in  the 
Hoogly  R.  below  Calcutta,  which  has 
been  fatal  to  many  a  ship.  It  is 
mentioned  under  1748,  in  tne  record 
of  a  survey  of  the  river  quoted  in  Long, 
p.  10.  It  is  a  common  allegation  that 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Hind, 
words  jal  mart,  with  the  supposed 
meaning  of  *dead  water.'  But  the 
real  origin  of  the  name  dates,  as  Sir 
Q.  Birdwood  has  shown,  out  of  India 
Office  records,  from  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel  called  the  ^^  Royal  Jame$  and 
Mary,"  in  September  1694,  on  that 
sand- bank  {Letter  to  the  Court,  from 
Chuttanuttee,  Dec.  19,  1694).  [Re- 
port on  Old  Records,  90.]  This  shoal 
appears  by  name  in  a  chart  belonging 
to  the  English  Pilot,  1711. 

JAMMA,  s.  P. — H.  jdma,  a  piece 
of  native  clothing.  Thus,  in  composi- 
tion, see  PV.TAMMAB  Also  stuff  for 
clothing,  &c.,  e.g.  fTiom-Jama,  wax- 
cloth.   ["The  jama  may  have  been 
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brought  by  the  Aryans  from  Central 
Asia,  but  as  it  is  still  now  seen  it  is 
thoroughlv  Indian  and  of  ancient  date  " 
(Rajenaralala  Mitra,  Indo-Aryans,  i. 
187  seq.] 

[1813.— "The  better  sort  (of  Hindus)  wear 
...  a  jama,  or  long  gown  of  white  calico, 
which  IS  tied  round  the  middle  with  a 
fringed  or  embroidered  sash." — Farbet,  Or. 
Metn.  2nd  ed.  i.  52]. 

JAMOOK,  s.  Hind,  jdmun,  jdman, 
jdmlly  &c  The  name  of  a  poor  fruit 
common  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
apparently  in  E.  Africa,  the  Eugenia 
jambolana,  Lamk.  {Calyptranthes  jam- 
holana  of  Willdenow,  Syzygium  jambo- 
lanum  of  Decand.)  This  seems  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Eugenia  jambos, 
or  Rose-apple  (see  JAMBOO,  above),  by 
the  author  of  a  note  on  Leyden's  Baber 
which  Mr.  Erskine  justly  corrects 
(Baber*s  own  account  is  very  accurate), 
by  the  translators  of  Ibn  Batuta,  ana 
apparently,  as  regards  the  botanical 
name,  by  Sir  R.  Burton.  The  latter 
gives  jamli  as  the  Indian,  and  zavi  as 
the  Arabic  name.  The  name  jamhU 
appears  to  be  applied  to  this  fruit  at 
Bombay,  which  of  course  promotes  the 
confusion  spoken  of.  In  native 
practice  the  stones  of  this  fruit  have 
oeen  alleged  to  l)e  a  cure  for  diabetes, 
but  European  trials  do  not  seem  to 
have  confirmed  this. 

c.  18**. — *' The  inhabitants  (of  Mombasa) 
gather  also  a  fruit  which  they  call  Jamtln, 
and  which  resembles  an  olive  ;  it  has  a  stone 
like  the  olive,  but  has  a  very  sweet  taste." 
— Ibn  BcUuia,  ii.  191.  Elsewhere  the  trans- 
lators write  tchouma^n  (iii.  128,  iv.  114,  229), 
a  spelling  indicated  in  the  original,  but 
surely  by  some  error. 

c.  1530.— *' Another  is  the  jaman.  ...  It 
is  on  the  whole  a  fine  looking  tree.  Its  fruit 
resembles  the  black  grape,  but  has  a  more 
acid  taste,  and  is  not  very  good." — Baber, 
325.  The  note  on  this  runs:  "This,  Dr. 
Hunter  says,  is  the  JSugenia  Jambolana,  the 
rose-apple  {Eugenia  jambolana,  but  not  the 
rose-apple,  which  is  now  called  Eugenia 
jambu. — D.W.).  The  jdman  has  no  resem-* 
blanoe  to  the  rose-apple  ;  it  is  more  like  an 
oblong  sloe  than  anything  else,  but  grows 
on  a  toll  tree." 

1563.—"  I  will  eat  of  those  olives,- 


-,  at 
least  they  look  like  such  ;  but  they  are  very 

astringent  (pontica^s)  as  if  binding, ,  and 

yet  they  do  look  like  ripe  Cordova  olives. 

"0.  The^  are  called  Jambolones,  and 
grow  wild  in  a  wood  that  looks  like  a 
myrtle  grove  ;  in  its  leaves  the  tree  resembles 
the  arbutus ;  but  like  the  jack,  the  people 
of  the  country  don't  hold  this  fruit  for  very 
wholesome." — Oarcia,  f.  Illy. 
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1859.— '*  The  Indian  Jamli.  ...  It  is  a 
noble  tree,  which  adorns  some  of  the  coast 
villages  and  plantations,  and  it  produces  a 
damson-like  fruit,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavour."— 5urto»,  in  J.R.G.S.  ix.  38. 

JANOADA,  8.  This  name  was 
given  to  certain  responsible  guides  in 
the  Nair  country  who  escorted 
travellers  from  one  inhabited  place 
to  another,  guaranteeing  their  security 
with  their  own  lives,  like  the  Bhats 
of  Quzerat.  The  word  is  Malav&l. 
channddam  (i.e,  changngadarriy  [the 
Madras  Gloss,  writes  channdtarriy  and 
derives  it  from  Skt.  sanghdta^  '  union  H), 
with  the  same  spelling  as  that  of  the 
word  given  as  the  origin  of  Jangar  or 
Jangada,  *  a  raft.'  Tnese  jancadcts  or 
jangadas  seem  also  to  have  been  placed 
in  other  confidential  and  dangerous 
charges.    Thus : 

1543. — **  This  man  who  so  resolutely  died 
was  one  of  the  jangadas  of  the  Pagode. 
They  are  called  jangades  because  the  kings 
and  lords  of  those  lands,  according  to  a 
custom  of  theirs,  send  as  g^uardians  of  the 
houses  of  ^e  Pagodes  in  their  territories, 
two  men  as  captains,  who  are  men  of  honour 
and  good  cavaliers.  Such  gniardians  are 
called  jangadas  and  have  soldiers  of  guard 
under  them,  and  are  as  it  were  the  Coun- 
sellors and  Ministers  of  the  affairs  of  the 
pagodes,  and  they  receive  their  maintenance 
from  the  establishment  and  its  revenues. 
And  sometimes  the  king  changes  them  and 
appoints  others." — CorrecL,  iv.  3z8. 

c.  1610. — "  1  travelled  with  another  Cap- 
tain .  .  .  who  had  with  him  these  Jangai, 
who  are  the  Nair  guides,  and  who  are 
found  at  the  gates  of  towns  to  act  as  escort 
to  those  who  require  them.  .  .  .  Every  one 
takes  them,  the  weak  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion, those  who  are  stronger,  and  travel  in 
great  companies  and  well  armed,  take  them 
only  as  witnesses  that  they  are  not  a«ngifessors 
in  case  of  any  dispute  with  the  Nairs." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  ch.  xxv. ;  FHak.  Soc.  i.  339, 
and  see  Mr.  Gray's  note  in  loco], 

1672. — "The  safest  of  all  joumeyings  in 
India  are  those  through  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Nairs  and  the  Samorin,  if  you  travel  with 
CHancadaa,  the  most  perilous  if  you  go 
alone.  These  GMancadas  are  certain  heathen 
men,  who  venture  their  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  their  kinsfolk  for  small  remunera- 
tion, to  guarantee  the  safety  of  traveUere." 
— P,  Vincenzo  Maria,  127. 

See  also  Chungathum,  in  BurtorCt  Goa, 
p.  198. 

JANQAB,  s.  A  raft  Port,  jan- 
aada.  ["  A  double  platform  canoe  made 
by  placing  a  floor  of  boards  across  two 
boats,  with  a  bamboo  railing."  (Madras 
GlossX]  This  word,  chiefly  colloquial, 
is     the     Tamil-MalayaL     shangddamfiy 


channdtam  (for  the  derivation  of  which 
see  JANCADA).  It  is  a  word  of  par- 
ticular interest  as  being  one  of  the  few 
Dravidian  words,  [but  perhaps  ulti- 
mately of  Skt.  origin],  preserved  in 
the  remains  of  classical  antiquity, 
occurring  in  the  Pertplus  as  our  quo- 
tation showa  Bluteau  does  not  call 
the  word  an  Indian  term. 

c.  80-90. — ''The  vessels  belonging  to  these 
places  {Camara,  Poduci,  and  Sapatma  on  the 
east  coast)  which  hug  the  shore  to  Limyric§ 
{Dimyrici),  and  others  also  called  Xdyyapa, 
which  consist  of  the  largest  canoes  of  single 
timbers  lashed  together;  and  again  those 
biggest  of  all  which  sail  to  C^ryse  and 
Qanges,  and  are  called  Ko\apdLo<p<apTa." — 
Periplus,  in  MiUler's  Oeog.  Or.  Min.,  i. 
**The  first  part  of  this  name  for  boats  or 
ships  is  most  probably  the  Tarn.  kuHnda= 
hoUowed  :  the  last  Cdam=hoa,t." — Bumell, 
S.l.  Palaeography,  61^. 

c.  1504. — "He  held  in  readiness  many 
jangadas  of    timber."— Coireo,    Lendas,  1. 

c.  1540.  — ''.  .  .  and  to  that  purpose 
had  already  commanded  two  great  ^fts 
(jigadas),  covered  with  dry  wood,  barrels 
of  pitch  and  other  combustible  stufif,  to  be 

5 laced  at   the  entering  into  the  Port." — 
HiUo  (orig.  cap.  xlvi.),  m  Cogan,  p.  56. 

1553. — *' .  .  .  the  fleet  .  .  .  which  might 
consist  of  more  than  200  rowing  vessels  of 
all  kinds,  a  great  part  of  them  combined 
into  jangadas  in  order  to  carry  a  greater 
mass  of  men,  and  among  them  two  of  these 
contrivances  on  which  were  150  men." — 
Barros,  II.  i.  5. 

1598. — "Such  as  stayed  in  the  ship,  some 
tooke  bords,  deals,  and  other  peeces  of 
wood,  and  bound  tiiem  together  (which  ye 
Portingals  cal  Jangadas)  every  man  what 
they  could  catch,  all  hoping  to  save  their 
lives,  but  of  all  those  there  came  but  two 
men  safe  to  shore." — LinsckoUn,  p.  147  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  181 ;  and  see  Mr.  Gray  on 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  53  ieq.^ 

1602. — "  For  his  object  was  to  see  if  he 
could  rescue  them  in  jangadas,  which  he 
ordered  him  immediately  to  put  together  of 
baulks,  planks,  and  oars." — Vcuto,  Dec.  IV. 
liv.  iv.  cap.  10. 

1756.—".  .  .  having  sot  fire  to  a  jungodo 
of  Boats,  these  driving  down  towards  the 
Fleet,  compelled  them  to  weigh." — Capt. 
Ja^kion,  in  ValrympU's  Or,  Rep.  i.  199. 

c.  1790.  —  "  Sangaxie."  See  quotation 
under  HACKERY. 

c.  1793. — "  Nous  nous  remlmes  en  chemin 
k  six  heures  du  matin,  et  pass&mes  la 
riviere  dans  un  sangarie  ou  canot  fait  d'un 
palmier  creua6.''^aaajner,  ii.  77. 

JANGOMAY,  ZANQOMAY, 
JAMAHEY,  &c.,  n.p.  The  town  and 
state  of  Siamese  Laos,  called  by  the 
Burmese  Zt'mm^,  by  the  Siamese  Xieng- 
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tints,    the   former    passing    for   rubies." — 
Tennenl'i  Ceylon^  i.  38. 

JABOOL,  s.  The  Lagerttroemia 
reginaey  Roxb.  H.-Beng.  j^o^rHL  jdral. 
A  tree  very  extensively  diirusea  in  the 
forests  of  Eastern  and  Western  India 
and  Pegii.  It  furnishes  excellent  boat- 
timber,  and  is  a  splendid  flowering 
tree.  '*An  exceeding  glorious  tree 
of  the  Concan  jungles,  in  the  month 
of  May  robed  as  in  imperial  purple, 
with  its  terminal  panicles  of  large 
showy  purple  flowers.  I  for  the  first 
time  introQuced  it  largely  into  Bombay 
^rdens,  and  called  it  Flos  reginae" — 
Sir  G.  Birdwoodf  MS. 

1850. — '*  Their  forests  are  frequented  by 
timber-cutters,  who  fell  Jaroolj  a  magnifi- 
cent tree  with  red  wood,  which,  though 
toft,  is  durable  under  water,  and  therefore 
in  universal  use  for  boat  building." — Hooker ^ 
Hun,  Journals^  ed.  1855,  ii.  318. 

1856. — "Much  of  the  way  from  Rangoon 
also,  by  the  creeks,  to  the  great  river,  was 
throuffh  actual  dense  fores^  in  which  the 
Jazool,  covered  with  purple  blossoms,  made 
a  noble  figure." — Blackwood* t  Mag.^  lAviy 
1856,  538. 

JA8K,  JASQUES,  OAPE-,  n.p. 
Ar.  Rds  Jdtikakf  a  point  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  6 
miles  south  of  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  was  frequented  by  the 
vessels  of  the  English  Company  whilst 
the  Portuguese  held  Omius.  After 
the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  of 
Ormus  (1622)  the  English  trade  was 
moved  to  Gombroon  Oi-v.).  The 
peninsula  of  which  Cape  Jask  is  the 
point,  is  now  the  terminus  of  the 
submarine  cable  from  Bushire ;  and  a 
company  of  native  infantry  is  quartered 
there.  Jdsak  appears  in  Yakiit  as  *^a 
larffe  island  between  the  land  of  Oman 
ana  the  Island  of  Kiah."  No  island 
corresponds  to  this  description,  and 
probably  the  reference  is  an  incorrect 
one  to  JcLsk  (see  Did,  de  la  Ferse, 
p.  149).  By  a  curious  misapprehen- 
sion, Cape  Jasques  seems  to  have  l)een 
Englished  as  Cape  James  (see  Dunnes 
Or.  Navigator,  1780,  p.  94). 

1553. — "  Crossing  from  this  Cape  Mo^an- 
dan  to  that  opposite  to  it  called  Jasque, 
which  witib  it  forms  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
we  enter  on  the  second  section  (of  the  coast) 
according  to  our  division.  .  .  .'* — Barros,  I. 
iz.  i. 


1572.— 
"  Mas  deizemos  o  estreito,  e  o  oonheoido 
Cabo  de  Jasqus,  dito  ji  Carpella, 
Com  todo  o  seu  terreno  mal  querido 
Da  natura,  e  doe  dons  usados  delUu  .  .  .*' 

Camdei,  z.  106. 

By  Burton : 

'*  But  now  the  Narrows  and  their  noted 

head 
Cape  Jaik,  Carpella  called  by  those  of 

yore, 
quit  we,  the  dry  terrene  scant  favour^ 
by  Nature  niggard  of  her  normal  store. ..." 

1614.—**  Per  PotUcriot.  If  it  please  God 
this  Persian  business  fail  out  to  y'  contentt, 
and  y^  you  thinke  fitt  to  adventure  thither, 
I  thinke  itt  not  amisse  to  sett  you  downe  as 
y  Pilotts  have  informed  mee  of  Jasqvaa, 
w«^  is  a  towne  standinge  neere  y*  edge  of 
a  straightte  Sea  Coast  where  a  ship  may  ride 
in  8  faUiome  water  a  Sacar  shotte  from  y* 
shoar  and  in  6  f athome  you  maye  bee  nearer. 
Jasque  is  6  Oemet  (see  JAM,  b)  from  Ormus 
southwards  and  siz  Oemes  is  60  cosses  makes 
30  leagues.  Jasquee  Heth  from  Muschet 
east.  From  Jasquet  to  Binda  is  200  cosses 
or  100  leagues.  At  Jasquee  comonly  they 
have  northe  winde  w«^  blowethe  trade  out  of 
y«  Persian  Gulfe.  Mischet  is  on  y«  Arabian 
Coast,  and  is  a  little  portte  of  Portuffalls." — 
MS.  Letter  from  NicK.  DomUon^  dd.  No- 
vember 22,  1614,  in  India  Office ;  [Printed 
in  Foster,  Letters,  ii.  177,  and  compare  ii. 
145]. 

1617. — "There  came  news  at  this  time 
that  there  was  an  English  ship  lyinff  inside 
the  Cape  of  Rosalgate  (see  BOSiJjOAT) 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  fort  at 
Jasquee  in  Persia,  as  a  point  from  which 
to  plunder  our  cargoes.  .  .  .*' — Bocarro,  672. 

[1628.—**  The  point  or  peak  of  OiaMsk."— 
P.  delta  Voile,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  4. 

[1630.— **Iasques."  (See  under  JUNK.)] 
1727.—**  I'll  travel  along  the  Sea-coast, 
towards  Induitan,  or  the  Oreat  Mogul's 
Empire.  All  the  Shore  from  Jasquee  to 
Sinay,  is  inhabited  by  uncivilized  People, 
who  admit  of  no  Commerce  with  Strangers. 
.  .  ."—A.  Hamilton,  i.  115 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

JA800S,  s.    Ar.-H.  jds&s,  *a  spy.' 

1803.— *' I  have  some  Jasooses,  selected 

by  Col.  C 's  brahmin  for  their  stupidity, 

that  they  might  not  pry  into  state  secrets, 
who  go  to  Sindia's  camp,  remain  there  a 
phaur  (see  PTTHUB)  in  fear  .  .  ."—M. 
Elphinstone,  in  Life,  i.  62. 

JAUN,  s.  This  is  a  term  used  in 
Calcutta,  and  occasionally  in  Madras, 
of  which  the  origin  is  unknown  to  the 
present  writers.  [Mr.  H.  Beveridge 
points  out  that  it  is  derived  from 
H. — Beng.  ydn,  defined  by  Sir  G. 
Haughton :  **  a  vehicle,  any  means 
of  conveyance,  a  horse,  a  carriage,  a 
palkee."      It  is    Skt.  ydna^  ^R^^h.  'Caft 
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same    meaning.      The    initial    ya    in 

Bengali    is    usually  pronounced    ja. 

The  root  is  ^cK,  'to  go.H     It  is,  or 

was,    applied    to    a  small    palankin 

carriEige,  such  as   is  commonly  used 

by  business  men  in  going    to    their 
offices,  &c. 

c.  1886.— 
**  Who  did  not  know  that  office  Jaun  of 
I»le  Pomona  g^reen, 
With  its   drab   and   yellow   lining,  and 

i>icked  out  black  between, 
Wnich  down  the  Esplanade  did  go  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day.  .  .  ." — 
BoU'PonJis,  by  H,  M,  Parker,  u.  215. 

[The  Jann  Bazar  is  a  well-known 
low  quarter  of  Calcutta.] 

[1892.— 
**  From  Tamau  in  Galida 

To  Jann  Bazar  she  came." 

It,  Kipling,  Ballad  qf  Fithtr't 
Boarding  ncnue,'] 

JAVA,  n.p.  This  is  a  geographical 
name  of  great  antiquity,  and  occurs,  as 
our  first  Quotation  shoMrs,  in  Ptolemy's 
Tables.  His  'la^Slov  represents  with 
singular  correctness  what  was  probably 
the  Prakrit  or  popular  form  of  Yava- 
dviva  (aee  under  DIXJ  and  MALDIVES), 
ana  his  interpretation  of  the  Sanskrit 
is  perfectly  correct.  It  will  still  remain 
a  (question  whether  Yava  was  not  ap- 
plied to  some  cereal  more  congenial  to 
the  latitude  than  barley,*  or  was  (as  is 
possible)  an  attempt  to  give  an  Indian 
meaning  to  some  a)x)riginal  name  of 
similar  sound.  But  the  sixth  of  our 
quotations,  the  transcript  and  trans- 
lation of  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  the 
Museum  at  Batavia  by  Mr.  Holle,  which 
we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Kern, 
indicates  that  a  signification  of  wealth 
in  cereals  was  attached  to  the  name  in 
the  early  days  of  its  Indian  civilization. 
This  inscription  is  most  interesting,  as 
it  is  the  oldest  dated  inscription  yet 
discovered  upon  Javanese  soil.  Till 
a  recent  time  it  was  not  known  that 
there  w^as  any  mention  of  Java  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  and  this  was  so 
when  Lassen  published  the  2nd  vol. 
of  his  Indian  Antiquities  (1849).  But 
in  fact  Java  was  mentioned  in  the 
Rdrndyana,  though  a  perverted  reading 
disguised  the  fact  until  the  publication 
of  the  Bombay  edition  in  1863.    The 

•  The  Teutonic  word  Com  affords  a  handy  in- 
stance of  the  varying  application  of  the  name  of  a 
cereal  to  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  the  staple 
grain  of  each  country.  Com  in  England  familiarly 
means  '  wheat' :  in  Scotland  'oats' ;  in  Germany 
'  rye ' ;  in  America  <  maise.' 


passage  is  given  in  our  second  quota- 
tion ;  and  we  also  give  passages  from 
two  later  astronomical  works  whose 
date  is  approximately  known.  The 
Yava-Katiy  or  Java  Point  of  these 
writers  is  understood  by  Prof.  Kern 
to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island. 

We  have  already  (see  BENJAMIN) 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  terms 
JdwOj  Jdwi  were  applied  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  Archipelago  generally,  and  often 
with  specific  reference  to  Sumatra. 
Prof.  Item,  in  a  paper  to  which  we 
are  largely  indebteo,  has  indicated  that 
this  larfipr  application  of  the  term  was 
originauy  Indian.  He  has  discussed  it 
in  connection  with  the  terms  "  Golden 
and  Silver  Islands"  (Suvarna  dvipa 
and  Rupya  dvipa\  which  occur  in  the 

rtation  from  the  Bdmayana^  and 
where  in  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
which  evidently  were  the  basis  of  the 
Chryse  and  Ar^re,  which  take  various 
forms  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  We  cannot  give 
the  details  of  hLs  discussion,  but  his 
condensed  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 
(1.)  Suvarna '  dvipa  and  Yava -dvipa 
were  accorcling  to  the  prevalent  repre- 
sentations the  same ;  (2.)  Two  names 
of  islands  ori^nally  distinct  were 
confounded  wi5i  one  another ;  (3.) 
Suvarna-dvlpa  in  its  proper  meaning 
is  Sumatra,  Yava-dvipa  in  its  proper 
meaning  is  Java ;  (4.)  Sumatra,  or  a 
part  of  it,  and  Java  were  regarded  as 
one  whole,  doubtless  because  they  w^ere 
politically  united  ;  (5.)  By  Yava-koH 
was  indicated  the  east  point  of  Java. 

This  Indian  (and  also  insular)  identi- 
fication, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Sumatra 
with  Java  explains  a  variety  of  puzzles, 
e.a.  not  merely  the  Arab  application 
of  Java,  but  also  the  ascription,  in  so 
many  passages,  of  great  wealth  of  gold 
to  Java,  though  the  island,  to  which 
that  name  properly  l)elong8,  produces 
no  gold.  This  tradition  of  gold-produce 
we  find  in  the  passages  quoted  from 
Ptolemy,  from  the  Rdmdyana,  from  the 
Holle  inscription,  and  from  Marco  Polo. 
It  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  we 
are  taught  that  Java  and  Sumatra  were 
at  one  time  both  embraced  under  the 
former  name,  for  Sumatra  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  gold -production. 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  as  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  standard  Malay  name  Jdwd 
and  the  Javanese  Jdr/oa  preserve  the 
original  form  of  the  word.] 
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{AneiaU). — *  *  Search  carefully  Yava  dlipa. 
adorned  by  aeyen  Kingdoms,  the  Gold  and 
Silrer  laland,  rich  in  mines  of  gold.  Beyond 
Yava  dyiiMi  is  the  Mountain  called  Sisira, 
whose  top  touches  the  sky,  and  which  is 
visited  by  gods  and  demons." — EdTndyaMOt 
IV.  xl.  30  (from  Kern). 

▲.D.  c.  150.~-*'Iabadiu  {*lapadlov),  which 
means  'Island  of  Barley,'  most  fruitful  the 
island  is  said  to  be,  and  also  to  produce 
much  gold  ;  also  the  metropolis  is  said  to 
have  the  name  Axffyrd  (Silver),  and  to  stand 
at  the  western  end  of  the  island." — Ptolemy y 
VII.  ii.  29. 

414.  —  *'Thus  they  voyaged  for  about 
ninety  days,  when  they  arrived  at  a  oountiy 
called  Ya-va-di  [i.e.  iava-dvipd\.  In  this 
country  heretics  and  Brahmans  flourish,  but 
the  Law  of  Buddha  hardly  deserves  mention- 
ing."— FoAum,  ext.  in  Oroenevddt's  NoUa 
Jrvm  Chinese  Saurcet. 

A.D.  c.  500. — "When  the  sun  rises  in 
Ceylon  it  is  sunset  in  the  City  of  the 
Blessed  {SidcUia-pura^  i.e.  The  Fortunate 
Islands),  noon  at  Yava-koti,  and  midnight 
in  the  Land  of  the  Romans." — AryabhatOj 
IV.  V.  13  (from  Kern). 

A.D.  c.  650. — *' Eastward  by  a  fourth  part 
of  the  earth's  circumference,  in  the  world- 
quarter  of  the  Bhadrfii^as  lies  the  City 
famous  under  the  name  of  Yava  koti  whose 
walls  and  gates  are  of  gold." — Suryd-Sitldh- 
anta,  XI L  V.  38  (from  Kern). 

Sato,  654,  i.e.  a.d.  762.— "  Dvlpavaram 
Yav&khyam  atulan  dh&n-yadiv&j&Ihikam 
sampannam  kanakakaraih "...  i.e.  the 
incomparable  splendid  island  called  Java, 
excessively  rich  in  grain  and  other  seeds, 
and  well  provided  with  gold-mines." — In- 
tcripticn  in  BcUavia  Museum  (see  above). 

943. — *' Eager  .  .  .  to  study  with  my  own 
eyes  the  peculiarities  of  each  country,  I 
have  with  this  object  visited  Sind  and  Zbldj, 
and  Sanf  (see  CHAMPA)  and  Sin  (China), 
and  tklmi."-Ma?'iid\,  i.  5. 

„  "This  Kingdom  (India)  borders 
upon  that  of  Zftbaj,  which  is  the  empire 
of  the  MakrOj,  King  of  the  Isles."— /&u£.  163. 

992.— "DJara  is  situated  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  ...  In  the  12th  month  of  the  year 
(992)  their  King  Maradja  sent  an  embassy 
...  to  go  to  court  and  bring  tribute." — 
ChoenevelcU*»  Note*  from  Chinese  Sources, 
pp.  15-17. 

1298.— "When  you  sail  from  Ziamba 
(Chamba)  1500  miles  in  a  course  between 
south  and  south-east,  you  come  to  a  very 
great  island  called  Java,  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  some  good  mariners,  is 
the  greatest  Island  that  there  is  in  the 
world,  seeing  that  it  has  a  compass  of  more 
than  3000  miles,  and  is  under  the  dominion 
of  a  great  king.  .  .  .  Pepper,  nutmegs,  spike, 
galangaj  cubebs,  cloves,  and  all  the  other 
^ood  spices  are  produced  in  this  island,  and 
it  is  visited  by  many  ships  wiUi  quantities 
of  merchandise  from  which  they  make  great 
profits  and  gain,  for  such  an  amount  of  gold 
u  found  there  that  no  one  would  believe  it 


or  venture    to    tell    it." — Marco    Polo,    in 
Ramusio,  ii.  51. 

c.  1330. — "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
realm  is  a  great  island,  Java  by  name, 
which  hath  a  compass  of  a  good  3000  miles. 
Now  this  island  is  populous  exceedingly, 
and  is  the  second  best  of  all  islands  that 
exist.  .  .  .  The  King  of  this  island  hath  a 
palace  which  is  trulv  marvellous.  .  .  .  Now 
the  great  Khan  of  Cathay  many  a  time 
engaged  in  war  with  this  King ;  but  this 
Kin^  always  vanquished  and  g^t  the  better 
of  him." — Friar  OdoriCf  in  Cathay,  &c.,  87-89. 

c.  1349. — "She  clandestinely  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  whom  she  made  when  grown 
up  Queen  of  the  finest  island  in  the  world, 
Saba  by  name.  .  .  ." — John  de'  MarignoUi, 
Und.m. 

c.  1444. — "Sunt  insulae  duae  in  interiori 
India,  o  pene  extremis  orbis  finibus,  ambae 
JaTa  nomine,  quarum  altera  tribus,  altera 
duobus  millibus  milliarum  protenditur 
orientem  versus ;  sed  Maioris,  Minorisque 
cognomine  discemuntur.'  — N.  Conti,  in 
Poggius,  Ih  Var.  Fortunae. 

1503.— The  Syrian  Bishops  Thomas, 
Jaballaha,  Jacob,  and  Denha,  sent  on  a 
mission  to  India  in  1503  by  the  (Nestorian) 
Patriarch  Elias,  were  ordained  to  go  "to 
the  land  of  the  Indians  and  the  islands  of 
the  seas  which  are  between  DabaiT  &<^d  Sin 
and  Masin  (see  MACHEEN)."— ^Mmant, 
III.  Pt.  i.  592.  This  I)ahag  is  probably  a 
rolic  of  the  2M>aj  of  the  Relati<m,  of  Mas'Qdl, 
and  of  Al-birQnI. 

1516. — "  Further  on  .  .  .  there  are  many 
islands,  small  and  ^reat,  amongst  which  is 
one  very  large  which  they  call  Java  the 
Great.  .  .  .  They  say  that  this  island  is  the 
most  abundant  country  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
There  grow  pepper,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
bamboos,  cubebs,  and  gold.  .  .  ." — Barbiwi, 
197. 

Referring  to  Sumatra,  or  the  Archi- 
pelago in  general. 

Saia,  678,  i.e.  a.d.  666.— "The  Prince 
Adityadharma  is  the  Deva  of  the  First 
Java  Land  [nrathama  YaTa-dAd).  May  he 
be  great !  Written  in  the  year  of  Saka,  578. 
May  it  be  great !  " — From  a  Sanskrit  In- 
scrxption  from  Pager-Ruvong,  in  Menang 
Karbau  (Sumatra),  publd.  by  Friedrich,  in 
the  Batavian  Transactions,  vol.  xxiii. 

1224.— "HalMur  (q.v.)  is  the  last  part  of 
India ;  then  comes  the  country  of  China 
(Sin),  the  first  part  of  which  is  Jftwa, 
reached  by  adifScult  and  fatal  sea."— I'd/bO/, 
i.  516. 

,,  "This  is  some  account  of  remotest 
Sin,  which  I  record  without  vouching  for  its 
truth  ...  for  in  sooth  it  is  a  far  off  land. 
I  have  seen  no  one  who  had  gone  to  it  and 
penetrated  far  into  it ;  only  the  merchants 
seek  its  outlying  parts,  to  wit  the  country 
known  as  Jftwa  on  the  sea-coast,  like  to 
India ;  from  it  are  brought  Aloeswood  {*Hd). 
camphor,  and  nard  (ncf^/),  and  clove,  and 
mace  (btubdsa),  and  China  drugs,  and  vessels 
of  china-ware." — Ihid.  iii.  445. 
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original  in  the  Darbar  room  "  (AL-Gen. 
Keatinge).  ["The  masjid  with  three 
domes  of  white  marble  occupies  the 
left  wing  and  has  a  counternart 
(jaw&b)  in  a  precisely  similar  builoiin^ 
on  the  ri^ht  hand  side  of  the  Taj. 
This  last  is  sometimes  called  the  false 
masjid  ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  dedicated 
to  religious  purposes." — Fiihrer^  Monu^ 
mental  Antiquitte$j  N.W,P.j  p.  64.] 

JAY,  8.  The  name  usually  given 
by  Europeans  to  the  Coracias  IndicOy 
Linn.,  the  NUkarUh,  or  'blue-throat' 
of  the  Hindus,  found  all  over  India. 

[1878.— **  They  are  the  commonality  of 
biradom,  who  furnish  forth  the  mobs  which 
bewilder  the  drunken-flighted  jay  when  he 
jerks,  shrieking  in  a  series  of  blue  hyphen- 
flashes  through  the  air.  .  .  ." — Pk.  Rooinsonf 
In  My  Indian  Garden^  8.] 

JEEL,  s.  Hind.  jhtL  A  stagnant 
sheet  of  inundation  ;  a  mere  or  l^^oon. 
Especially  aj)plied  to  the  great  sneets 
of  remanent  inundation  in  Bengal.  In 
Eastern  Bengal  they  are  also  called 
Uieel  (q.v). 

[1757. — "Towards  five  the  guard  waked  me 
with  notice  that  the  Nawab  would  presently 
pass  by  to  his  palace  of  Mootee  Jeel." — 
HolwelCs  lAOer  of  Feb.  28,  in  Wkeder,  Early 
Records,  260.] 

The  JhiU  of  Silhet  are  vividly  and 
most  accurately  described  (though  the 
word  is  not  used)  in  the  following 
passage: — 

0.  1778. — '*I  shall  not  therefore  be  disbe- 
lieved when  I  say  that  in  pointing  my  boat 
towards  Sylhet  I  had  recourse  to  my  compass, 
the  same  as  at  sea,  and  steered  a  straight 
<x>ur8e  through  a  lake  not  less  than  lOO 
miles  in  extent,  occasionally  passing  through 
villages  built  on  artificial  mounds:  but  so 
scanty  was  the  ground  that  each  house 
had  a  canoe  attached  to  it." — Hon,  Robert 
LiwUay,  in  Lives  of  the  Lindtaya,  iii.  166. 

1824. — "At  length  we  .  .  .  entered  what 
might  be  called  a  sea  of  reeds.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  vast  leel  or  marsh,  whose  tall  rushes 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  having 
depth  enough  for  a  very  large  vessel.  We 
«ailed  briskly  on,  rustling  like  a  greyhound 
in  a  field  of  com." — Heber,  i.  101. 

1850.— "To  the  geologist  the  Jheels  and 
Sunderbunds  are  a  most  instructive  region, 
as  whatever  may  be  the  mean  elevation  of 
their  waters,  a  permanent  depression  of 
10  to  15  feet  would  submerge  an  immense 
tract." — Hooker* 8  Himalayan  JowmaUy  ed. 
1855,  ii.  265. 

1885. — "  You  attribute  to  me  an  act,  the 
credit  of  which  was  due  to  Lieut.  George 


Hutchinson,  of  the  late  Bengal  Engineers.* 
That  able  officer,  in  company  with  the  late 
Colonel  Berkley,  H.M.  82nd  Reft.,  laid 
out  the  defences  of  the  Alum  Baffh  camp, 
remarkable  for  its  bold  plan,  which  was 
so  well  devised  that,  witn  an  apparently 
dangerous  extent,  it  was  defensible  at  every 
point  by  the  sniall  but  ever  ready  force 
imder  ^r  James  Outram.  A  long  interval 
.  .  .  was  defended  by  a  poet  of  support 
called  *Moir's  Picket*  .  .  .  covered  by  a 
wide  expanse  of  jheel,  or  lake,  resulting 
from  the  rainy  season.  Foreseeing  the 
probable  drying  up  of  the  water,  lieut. 
Hutchinson,  by  a  clever  inspiration,  marched 
all  the  transport  elephants  through  and 
through  the  lake,  and  when  the  water  dis- 
appeared, the  dried  clay-bed,  pierced  into  a 
honey-combed  surface  of  circular  holes  a 
foot  m  diameter  and  two  or  more  feet  deep, 
became  a  better  protection  against  either 
cavalry  or  infantry  than  the  water  had 
been.  .  .  ."—Letltr  to  Lt.-Col.  P.  R.  Innes 
from  F,  M,  Lord  Napier  qf  MagddkL,  dd. 
April  15. 

Jeel  and  bheel  are  both  applied  to 
the  artificial  lakes  in  Central  India 
and  Bundelkhand. 

JEETUL,  s.  Hind.  jUal  A  very 
old  Indian  denomination  of  copper 
coin,  now  entirely  obsolete.  It  long 
survived  on  the  western  coast,  and  the 
name  was  used  by  the  Portuguese  for 
one  of  their  small  copper  coins  in  the 
forms  ceiJtiU  and  zoitota.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  ceUil  is  the  same  word. 
At  least  there  is  a  medieval  Portuguese 
coin  called  ceiJtil  and  ceptU  (see  Fer- 
nandeSy  in  Memoriou  da  Academta  Real 
das  Sciencuu  de  LtsboOy  2da  Classe, 
1856) ;  this  may  have  got  confounded 
with  the  Indian  Jital.  The  jUal  of  the 
Delhi  coinage  of  Ala-ud-din  (c.  1300) 
was,  according  to  Mr.  E.  Thomas's  calcu- 
lations, nV  of  the  silver  tanga,  the 
coin  called  in  later  days  the  rupee.  It 
was  therefore  just  the  equivalent  of 
our  modem  pice.  But  of  course,  like 
most  modem  denominations  of  coin,  it 
has  varied  greatly. 

c.  1193-4.— "According  to  Kutb-ud-Dln's 
command,  Nizam-ud-Din  Molbainmad,  on 
his  return,  brought  them  [the  two  slaves] 
alonff  with  him  to  the  capital,  Dihli ;  and 
Malik  Kutb-ud-Din purchased  both  the  Turks 
for  the  sum  of  100.000  ^itaAB,"—Raverty, 
Tahakai-i'Nd^ri,  p.  608. 


c.  1290. — "In  the  samd  year  .  .  *.  there 
is  dearth  in  Dehli,  and  grain  rose  to  a 

Jital   per    sir   (see    8EEB)."— ^uiA-iM^-crin 

Bamij  in  Elliot^  iii.  146. 


*  Afterwards   M.-Gen.   O.    Hutchinson,  C.B., 
C.S.I.,  8ec.  to  the  Ch.  Missy.  Society. 
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c.  134a~"Tbe  dirhem  itUOtni  b  oorth 

Sof  the  dirhem  ihuUdni  .  .  .  and  is  worth 
/ab,  wbilit  the  Jltal  U  worth  1  /ali ;  and 
the  dirhem  haMtOtii,  wbioh  is  exscti;  the 
eilTBr  dirhem  of  Egypt  aod  Syria,  U  worth 
2&/ai:-—Sliiliabv<ata,  in  Nolicfi  tt  KxtmiU, 


liii.  212. 

1654.- 


iaada. 


The   cub   (atuiu) 

the  tADga  of  silTor ;   the 

ley  larger  than 


Mitila,  and  pierced  id  the  middle,  which 
they  aay  baTs  come  from  China  for  maDv 
yeare,  and  the  whole  place  ie  full  of  them. 
—A.  Nfixti.  i2. 

c  1690. — "  For  the  purpoee  of  calculation 
the  dam  ia  divided  into  25  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  JMal.  TUa  imaglDary 
diriiion  ia  only  used  by  acooantanls." — Atn, 
ed.  BlocAmann,  i.  31. 

1S78.— "48  JtitUla,  1  P(^,  an  Imagin- 
ary Clnn."—Fry/T  (at  aurat),  206. 

c.  1750-60.— "At  Carwar  6  picei  make 
the  JntUl,  and  48  JntUla  a  Pagoda."— 
(7nM,  i.  2S2. 

J£HA.ni>,  B.  Ar.  jihdd,  ['an  effort, 
a  Btiiving'];  then  a  mcred  war  of 
Uusulmans  against  the  intidel ;  which 
Sir  Herbert  tdwardes  called,  not  very 
neatly,  'a  crescentode.' 

[c.  630  A.D.— "Make  war  upon  inch  of 
those  to  whom    the   Scriptursa  have  been 

E>en  who  believe  not  iu  God,  or  in  the 
nt  day,  and  who  forbid  not  that  which 
Qod  and  hiii  Prophet  have  forbidden,  and 
who  profess  not  the  profession  of  the  truth, 
until  they  pay  tribute  (iiiyoA)  out  of 
hand,  and  they  be  humbled.  —A'ardn,  Surah 
i,.  29.] 

1880.— "When  the  Athenians  invaded 
EpbeauB,  towards  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
Denan  war,  Tiasapheruee  offered  a  mighty 
sacrifice  at  Artemia,  and  raited  tbe  people 
in  a  sort  of  Jehkd,  or  holy  war,  for  her 
defence."— Jof.  JUeiite,  July  17,  846. 

[1901. — "Tbe  matter  has  now  aeaumed 
tbe  aspect  of  a  '  Schad, '  or  holy  war  against 


:,3aj 


Christianity. " — rinii 


,  April  4.] 


JELAUBEE,  s.  Hind.  ^aUH, 
[which  ie  apparently  a  corruption  of 
the  Ai.  attditya,  P.  Mibiya].  A  rich 
sweetmeat  made  of  buslf  and  ghee, 


{1870.- "The  poieon  ia  said  to  hare  been 
given  once  in  sweetmeats,  JelsbeM."  — 
Cirvtrt,  Med.  Juritp.  178,] 

JELLT,  3.  In  South  India  this  ia 
applied  to  vitrified  brick  refuse  used 
as  uietal  for  roads.     [The  Madrtu  Gloa. 

fivea  it  at)  a  synonym  for  knnkni'.j 
t  would  appear  from  a  remark    of 


C.  P.  Brown  (MS.  notes)  to  be  Telugu 
zalii,  Tarn,  ihalli,  which  means  properly 

'Aivtrt,  bits,  pieces.' 

[1868.-" .  .  .  anicuts  in  some  instances 
coated  over  the  crown  with  Jelly  in  chunam." 
—Stlton,  Man.  iifMaaiiTa,  Pt.  v.  53.] 

JELUM,  c.p.  The  moat  westerly 
of  the  "Five  Rivera"  that  give  their 
name  to  the  Pnnj&b  ^q.v.^  (among 
which  the  Indus  itself  is  not  usually 
included).  Properly  Jailam,  or  JVamy 
now  apparently  written  Jhliam,  and 
taking  this  name  from  a  town  on  the 
right  bank.  The  Jhilam  is  the  'tSia'writ 
of  Aleiander's  historians,  a  name  cor- 
rupted from  the  Skt.  ViUutd,  which  is 
more  nearly  represented  by  Ptolemy's 
BiSdffiTiTi.  A  still  further  (Prakritic) 
corruption  of  the  same  is  Bthat  (see 
BEHUTl- 

1037.— "Heiv  he  (Mahmiid)  feU  ill,  and 
remained  sick  for  fourteen  days,  and  got  na 
better.  So  in  a  fit  of  repentance  he  fonwore 
— '" "  and  ordered  hie  servants  to  throw  all 
the  Jailam  .  .  ."— 
ii,  in  Blliol,  ii  139. 
c.  i:^.— " ...  in  the  height  of  the  con- 
Siot,  Shame-udMlIn,  in  all  his  panoply,  rode 
right  into  the  water  of  the  river  jokm  .  .  . 
and  bis  warlike  feata  while  in  that  water 
reached  such  a  pitfb  that  he  was  despatch- 
ing those  inRdels  from  the  height  of  the 
waters  to  tbe  lowest  depths  of  Hell  .  .  ."— 
rnJinidf,  by  Jiaterty,  «M-5. 

1856.- 
'  Hydaspes  !  often  havo  thy  waves  run  tuned 
To  battle  music,  since  the  soldier  King, 
The  Hacedonian,  dipped  bis  golden  casque 
And  swam  thy  swollen  flood,  until  the  time 
When  Night  the  peace-maker,  with  pious 

Unclasping  ber  dark  mantle,  smoothed  it 

soft 
O'er  tbe  pale  faces  of  the  brave  who  slept 
Cold  in  theirclay ,  on  Chillian  'abloody  field . " 
The  Banyan  Trte. 

JEUADAB,  JEMAUTDAS,  &c. 
Hind,  from  Ar. — P.  jama'dar,  jama' 
meaning  'an  aggregate,'  the  word  in- 
dicates generally,  a  leader  of  a  body 
of  individuals.  [Some  of  the  forms 
are  as  if  from  Ar.^P.  jama'ai,  'an 
assemblage.']  Technically,  in  the 
Indian  army,  it  is  the  title  of  the 
second  rank  of  native  ofGcer  in  a 
company  of  sepoys,  the  Silbadar  (see 
SOTTBASAB)  being  tbe  firaL  In  this 
sense  the  word  dates  from  the  re- 
organisation of  the  army  in  1768.  It 
is  also  applied  to  certain  ofKceia  of 
police  (under  the  ddrogha),  of  the 
customs,  and  of   other  civil    depart- 
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menta.  Aud  iu  larger  duniestic 
establuhmeikts  there  is  often  a  jt- 
maddr,  who  ia  over  the  servanta 
generally,  or  over  the  stables,  camp 
service  and  orderlies.  It  is  also  an 
honorific  title  often  used  by  the  other 
household  servants  in  addressing  the 
bihiAti  (see  BHEESTT). 

1752.-"Tho  English  battalion  no  (cwner 
quitted  Tritchinopol;  than  the  ngent  set 
about  accomplishing  bia  Mhema  of  snipru- 
ing  the  City,  and  .  .  .  sndeaToured  to  gtja 
500  of  the  Nabob's  beat  peocR  with  firalooks. 
Thejemantdan,  or  captains  of  then  troops, 
recaivad  hia  bribaa  and  promiaed  to  ioin." 
—Ornu,  ed.  1803,  i.  267. 

1817. — "■  •  •  Calliaod  had  commenced  an 
intrigue  with  aome  of  the  JamatdaiB,  or 
oaptaina  of  tha  anamj'a  troopa,  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  had 
arrived  at  Trichraopolj."— Jfitt.  iii.  176. 

1824.  —  "  '  AbduUah '  waa  a  Huamlman 
convert  of  Hr.  Corrie'a,  who  bad  travelled  in 
Paraia  with  Sir  Oore  Ouaeley,  and  ao- 
oompanied  bim  to  England,  from  whence  be 
waa  returning  .  .  .  when  the  Bishop  took 
bim  into  his  service  as  a  'Jc 
head  officer  nf  the  peons. " — Ed 
lleber,  ed.  1844,  i.  65. 

[1836.— "The  principal  offie 

Jutimahdan,  some  of  whom  i 

thousand  hone."  —  Pandnrang  Hart,  ed. 
1873,  i.  56.] 

JENNYE,  n.p.  Hind.  Janai.  The 
name  of  a  great  river  in  Bengal,  which 
is  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  course  of 
the  Brahmaputra  (see  BUBBAH- 
P04A^£&X  'nd  the  conditions  of  which 
are  explained  in  the  following  passage 
written  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
Qlosaarv  many  years  ago:  "InBennell's 
time,  tne  Burrampooter,  after  issuing 
westward  from  the  Assam  valley,  swept 
south-eastward,  and  forming  with  the 
Ganges  a  fluvial  peninsula,  entered  the 
sea  abreast  of  that  river  below  Dacca. 
And  so  almost  all  English  maps  per- 
sist in  representing  it,  though  this 
eastern  channel  is  now,  unless  in  the 
rainy  season,  shallow  and  insignificant ; 
the  vast  bi>dy  of  the  Burrampouter 
cutting  across  the  neck  of  the  penin. 
sula  under  the  name  of  Jsnai,  and 
uniting  with  the  Ganges  near  Pnhna 
(about  I&O  miles  M.E.  of  Calcutto), 
from  which  point  the  two  rivers 
under  the  name  of  Pudda  (Padda)  flow 
on  in  mighty  union  to  the  sea." 
(Bhehmod:,  Mag.,  March  1852,  p.  338.) 

The  river  is  indicated  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  Biirrampooter  in  Bennell's 
Bengal  Atlas  (Map  No.  6)  under  the 
tuune  of  Jenni,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
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in  his  MemmT  of  tlie  Map  of  Hindattan. 
The  great  change  of  the  river's  course 
was  palpably  imminent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  ;  for  Bachanan 
(c  1B09)  says:  "The  river  threatens 
to  carry  away  all  the  vicinity  of 
Dewanguni,  and  perhaps  to  force  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  Nator."  {Eadtm 
India,  iii.  394  ;  see  also  377.)  Nator 
or  Nattore  was  the  territory  now 
called  Biyshahl  District.  The  real 
direction  of  the  change  has  been 
further  south.  The  Janai  is  also 
called  the  Jamuna  (see  under  JUMKA). 
Hooker  calls  it  Jummal  (t)  noticing 
that  the  maps  still  led  him  to  suppose 
the  Burrampooter  flowed  70  miles 
further  east  (see  Stm.  /cnimalt, .  ed. 
1866,  ii.  259). 

JENNYBIOKSHAW,     s.       Bead 

Capt.  Gill's  description  below.  Giles 
states  the  word  to  oe  token  from  the 
Japanese  pronunciation  of  three  char- 
acters, reading  jin-riki-iha,  signifying 
^Man — Strengtli—Cart.'  The  term  is 
therefore,  observes  our  friend  E.  C. 
Baber,  an  exact  equivalent  of  "  Puii- 
man-Car"!  The  article  has  been 
introduced  into  India,  and  is  now  in 
use  at  Simla  and  other  hilt-stationa 
[The  invention  of  the  vehicle  is  attri- 
buted to  various  people — to  an  English- 
man known  as  "  Public- spirit«d 
Smith"  (8  ser.  Note)  and  Qv«ritt,  viii. 
3S6);  to  native  Japanese  about  IBeS- 
70,  or  to  an  American  named  Goble, 
"  half-cobbler  and  half- missionary." 
See  ChaToberlain,  ThiTtgi  JapaTieie,  3rd 
ed.  S3S  teq.] 

1676,— "A  machine  called  a  jinnjTtck- 
■haw  is  the  usual  public  oonveyaooa  of 
Shanghai.  Tbia  is  an  importation  from 
Japan,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
flat  country,  where  the  roads  are  good,  and 
coolie  hire  cheap.  ...  In  shape  they  are 
like  a  buggy,  but  very  much  smaller,  with 

goes  into  the  shafts  and  mns  along  at  the 
rate  of  6  miles  an  hour ;  if  the  distaDca  ia 
long,  he  is  usuall;  accompanied  by  a  com- 
panion who  runs  behind,  and  they  take  it 
in  turn  to  draw  tha  vehiole."—  W.  Oill, 
JCiKTHfOaldat  Sand,!.  10.  Sea  also  p.  163. 
1380. —  "The  Kuruma  or  Jfn-ii-kl.ahft 
body,  a       ' 


velvet  oi 


cloth 


^ id  cushion,  a  well  for  parcels  under 

the  seat,  two  high  slim  wheels,  and  a  pair 
of  shafts  oormected  by  a  bar  at  the  enda." 
— Afiit  Bird,  Japan,  i.  IS. 
[1886.  —  "We  .  .   .  got  into  rlokshim 


i\^« 


JEZYA. 


460 


JOCOLE, 


the   theatre.*'  —  Lady   Dufferin,    Viceregal 

Lifty   89.] 

JBZYA,  8.  At.  mya.  The  poll- 
tax  which  the  Musulman  law  imposes 
on  subjects  who  are  not  Moslem. 

[c.  630  A.D.    See  under  JEHAUD.] 

c  1800.  —  '*The  K^  replied  .  .  .  *No 
doctor  but  the  great  doctor  (Hanifa)  to 
whoee  adiool  we  belong,  has  assented  to  the 
imposition  of  Jii3ra  on  Hindus.  Doctors  of 
other  schools  allow  of  no  alternative  but 
** Death  or  Islam."'"— -^id-urf-rfin  Bam\ 
in  miioi,  iii.  184. 

1888.  —  '*  Understand  what  custome  ye 
Engliah  paid  formerly,  and  compare  ye 
difference  between  that  and  our  laiit  order 
for  taking  custome  and  Jidgea.  If  they 
pay  no  more  than  they^  did  formerly,  they 
complain  without  occasion.  If  more,  write 
what  it  is,  and  there  shall  be  an  abatement." 
—  Vmw'*  LeUer  to  Nalobj  in  Hedget^  Diary ^ 
July  18 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  100]. 

1686. — "  Books  of  accounts  received  from 
Dacca,  with  advice  that  it  was  reported  at 
the  Court  there  that  the  Poll-money  or 
Jndgeea  lately  ordered  by  the  Mogul  would 
be  exacted  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  .  .  . 
Among  the  orders  issued  to  Pattana  Cossum- 
basar,  and  Dacca,  instructions  are  eiven  to 
the  latter  place  not  to  pay  the  undgeea 
or  PoUtax,  if  demanded."  — /It.  St.  Oto. 
Oonsju,  (on  Tour)  Sept.  29  and  Oct.  10; 
Notes  and  Extracts^  No.  i.  p.  49. 

1765.— **  When  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  .  .  . 
submitted  to  Tamarlane;  it  was  on  these 
capital  stipulations :  That  .  .  .  the  emperors 
should  never  impose  the  Jesterah  (or  poll- 
tax)  upon  the  Hindoos."  —  Holwell,  Hitt, 
Jiventt,  i.  37. 

JHAUMP,  s.  A  hurdle  of  matting 
and  l)aml)oo,  used  as  a  shutter  or  door. 
Hind,  jhdnpy  Mohr.jhdnpa;  in  con- 
nection witii  which  there  are  verbs, 
Hind,  jhdnp-na J  jhdpndf  dhdnpnd,  *to 
cover.'  See  jhoprd,  s.v.  ak ;  [but 
there  seems  to  be  no  etymological 
connection]. 

JHOOlli,  s.  jhum.  This  is  a  word 
used  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Bengal 
for  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  is 
practised  in  the  hill  forests  of  India 
and  Indo-Cliina,  under  which  a  tract 
is  cleared  by  fire,  cultivated  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  abandoned  for  an- 
other tract,  where  a  like  j)roce8s  is 
pursued.  This  is  the  Kumari  (see 
COOMBY)  of  S.W.  India,  the  (li^^iu  of 
Ceylon  (see  Emerson  Tennent^  ii.  463), 
the  touftg-gyan  of  Burina  [Gazetteer^  ii. 
72,  757,  the  Hahya  of  ^o^th  India 
(Skt.  dak,  *  to  burn  *X  ponam  (Tarn,  pun^ 
*  inferior '),  or  pcnacaud  (Mai.  punak- 


hdJtUy  pw%y  *  inferior,'  kdiu^  *  forest')  of 
Malabar].  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
it  is  known  as  gainges;  it  is  practised 
in  the  Ardennes,  under  the  name  of 
sarttuftj  and  in  Sweden  under  the  name 
of  avedjande  (see  Marthj  Earth  cls  Modi- 
fied by  Human  Action^  346). 

[18(X). — "  In  this  hilly  tract  are  a  number 
of  people  .  .  .  who  use  a  kind  of  cultivation 
called  the  CUuoaduy  which  a  good  deal 
resembles  that  which  in  the  Eastern  parts 
of  Bengal  is  called  Jnmea."  —  Buchanan, 
Mysore,  ii.  177.] 

1888.  —  **It  is  now  many  years  since 
Government,  seeing  the  waste  of  forest 
caused  by  Jmning,  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice.  .  .  .  The  people 
jumad  as  before,  rM^rdless  of  orders.  — 
Indian  Agricvlturisty  Sept.  (Calcutta). 

1885.  —  *' Jnming  disputes  often  arose, 
one  village  against  another,  both  desiring 
to  jum  the  same  tract  of  jungle,  and  these 
cases  were  very  troublesome  to  deal  with. 
The  jumiiur  season  commences  about  the 
middle  ofMay,  and  the  air  is  then  darkened 
by  the  smoke  from  the  numerous  cloarinffs. 
..."  (Here  follows  an  account  of  Uie 
process). — LU-Col,  Jjevrin,  A  Fly  on  the 
Wheel,  348  serjq, 

JIQGY  -  JiaaY,  adv.  Japanese 
eauivalent  for  *  make  haste  ! '  Tlie 
Chinese  syllables  chxh-chih,  given  as 
the  origin,  mean  '  straight,  straight ! ' 
Qu,  '  right  ahead '  ?    (Bp.  MouU), 

JTTiTiMTLL,  s.  Venetian  shutters, 
or  as  they  are  called  in  Italy,  persiane. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  clear. 
The  Hmd.  word  ^jhtlmild^  seems  t^ 
mean  's|)arklin^,'  and  to  have  ]>een  ap- 
plied to  some  kind  of  gauze.  Possibly 
this  may  have  Iwen  used  for  blinds, 
and  thence  transferred  to  shutters. 
rSo  Platt«  in  his  H.  IHct.]  Or  it  may 
iiave  l^een  an  onomatopoeia,  from  the 
rattle  of  such  shutters  ;  or  it  may  have 
been  corrupted  from  a  Pt)rt.  worii  such 
asjandla,  *a  window.'  All  this  is  con- 
jecture. 

[1832.— '*  Besides  the  purdahs,  the  open- 
ings l)etween  the  pillars  have  blinds  neatly 
made  of  bamlKx)  Htrips,  wove  together  with 
coloured  oordH :  these  are  called  ihillmons 
or  cheeks"  (see  CHICK,  9.).— Sirs.  Metr 
Hassan  Ali,  Obsrnxilioiis,  i.  306.] 

1874.— "The  front  (of  a  Bengal  house)  is 
generally  long,  exhibiting  a  pillared  veran- 
dah, or  a  rt)w  of  French  casonionts,  and  jill- 
milled  windows."— Ctt/c.  Review,  No.  cxvii. 
207. 

JOCOLE,  s.  We  know  not  what 
this  word   is  ;   j)erhaps  '  toys '  ?     [Mr. 
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W.  Foster  writes  :  "  On  looking  up  the 
I.O.  copy  of  the  Ft.  St.  Gkorge  Uon^uUa- 
tions  for  Nov.  22,  1703,  from  which 
Wheeler  took  the  passage,  1  found 
that  the  word  is  plainly  not  jocoles, 
but  Jocolet,  whicn  is  a  not  unusual 
form  of  chocolate."  The  N.E.I).  s.v. 
Clk/ocolaUy  gives  as  other  forms  jocolatte, 
jacolatty  jocalat.'] 

1703.—".  .  .  sent  from  the  Patriarch  to 
the  Governor  with  a  small  present  of 
Jooolea,  oil,  and  wines." — In  WheeUr,  ii.  82. 

JOGEE,  s.  Hind.  jogi.  A  Hindu 
ascetic ;  and  sometimes  a  *  conjuror.' 
From  Skt.  yogin,  one  who  practises  the 
yo^Oy  a  system  of  meditation  combined 
with  austerities,  which  is  supposed  to 
induce  miraculous  power  over  elemen- 
tary matter.  In  fact  the  stuff  which 
has  of  late  been  propagated  in  India 
by  certain  persons,  under  the  names  of 
tneosophy  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  is 
essentially  the  doctrine  of  the  Jogis. 

1298. — '*  There  is  another  class  of  people 
called  Chughi  who  .  .  .  form  a  religioiLS 
order  devoted  to  the  Idols.  They  are 
extremely  long-lived,  every  man  of  them 
Uving  to  150  or  200  years  .  .  .  there  are 
certain  members  of  the  Order  who  lead  the 
most  ascetic  life  in  the  world,  going  stark 
naked." — Marco  PolOf  2nd  ed.  ii.  351. 

1343. — '*  We  cast  anchor  by  a  little  island 
near  the  main,  Anehediva  (q.v.),  where 
there  was  a  temple,  a  grove,  and  a  tank 
of  water.  .  .  .  We  found  a  jogi  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  a  hudihdna  or  temple 
of  idols  "  (respecting  whom  he  tells  remark- 
able stories). — Ibn  BaiutOj  iv.  62-63,  and 
see  p.  275. 

c.  1442.— **  The  Infidels  are  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  classes,  such  as  the 
Bramins,  the  Joghifl  and  others." — Abdur- 
razzOJkf  in  India  in  the  X  Vth  Cent.,  17. 

1498.  —  '*  They  went  and  put  in  at 
Angediva  .  .  .  there  were  good  water-springs, 
and  there  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
island  a  tank  built  with  stone,  with  very 
good  water  and  much  wood  .  .  .  there  were 
no  inhabitants,  only  a  beggar-man  whom 
they  call  Joffoedei."  —  Uorrm,  by  Lord 
Stanley,  239.  Ck>mpare  Ibn  Batuta  above. 
After  150  years,  tank,  grove,  and  jogi  just 
aa  they  were ! 

.  1510.—*'  The  King  of  the  loghe  is  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  and  has  about  80,000  people, 
and  he  is  a  pagan,  he  and  all  his  subjects ; 
and  by  the  pagan  Kings  he  and  his  people 
are  considered  to  be  saints,  on  account  of 
their  lives,  which  you  shall  hear  .  .  ." — 
Varthemoj  p.  111.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  the 
Ovrakhndtha  Qosains,  who  were  once  very 
numerous  on  the  West  Coast,  and  have  still 
a  settlement  at  Kadri,  near  Mangalore. 
See  P.  delta  Voile's  notice  below. 


1516. — "And  many  of  them  noble  and 
respectable  people,  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
Moors,  ^o  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  take 
the  habit  of  poverty,  wanoering  the  world 
.  .  .  they  carry  very  heavy  chains  round 
their  necks  and  waists,  and  legs  ;  and  they 
smear  all  their  bodies  and  faces  with  ariies. 
.  .  .  These  people  are  commonly  called 
jOgUM,  and  m  their  own  speech  they  are 
called  Zoame  (see  8WAMY)  which  means 
Servant  of  God.  .  .  .  These  JQ|[aM  eat  all 
meats,  and  do  not  observe  any  idolatnr." — 
Boi-boaa,  99-100. 

1553. — **Much  of  the  general  fear  that 
affected  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  (Goa 
before  its  capture)  proceeded  from  a  Gentoo, 
of  Bengal  by  nation,  who  went  about  in 
the  habit  of  a  Jogae,  which  is  the  straitest 
sect  of  their  Reli^on  .  .  .  sajring  that  the 
City  would  speedily  have  a  new  Lord,  and 
would  bo  inhabited  by  a  strange  people, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  natives." — IM 
BarroSf  Dec.  II.  liv.  v.  cap.  3. 

„  **  For  this  reason  the  place  (Adam's 
Peak)  is  so  famous  among  all  the  Gentile- 
dom  of  the  East  yonder,  that  they  resort 
thither  as  pilgrims  from  more  than  1000 
leagues  off,  and  chiefly  those  whom  they 
call  J6gUM,  who  are  as  men  who  have 
abandoned  the  world  and  dedicated  them- 
selves to  God,  and  make  groat  pilg^magos 
to  visit  the  Temples  consecrated  to  Mm?^— 
Ibid.  Dec.  III.  liv.  ii.  cap.  1. 

1563.—'*.  .  .  to  make  them  fight,  like 
the  cobras  de  capello  which  the  jogues  carry 
about  asking  alms  of  the  people,  and  these 
Jogaes  are  certain  heathen  {UetUioi)  who  go 
begging  all  about  the  country,  powdered  all 
over  with  ashes,  and  venerated  by  all  the 
poor  heathen,  and  bv  some  of  the  Moors 
also.  .  .  ." — OarciOy  f.  166»,  167. 

[1567.— "Jognei."    See  under  CA8I8. 

[c.  1610.— '*  The  Gentiles  have  also  their 
Abedalles  (Abd- Allah),  which  are  like  to  our 
hermits,  and  are  called  Jognlei." — Pyrard 
de  LavaJ,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  343.] 

1624.— *' Finally  I  went  to  see  the  King 
of  the  Jogis  (Gioghi)  where  he  dwelt  at  that 
time,  under  the  shade  of  a  cottage,  and  I 
found  him  roughly  occupied  in  his  affairs 
as  a  man  of  the  field  and  husbandman  .  .  . 
they  told  me  his  name  was  BcUijiata,  and 
that  the  hermitage  and  the  place  generally 
was  called  Cadira  (Kadri)."— P.  delta  Vatfe, 
ii.  724 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  350,  and  see  i.  37,  75]. 

[1667.  — "I  allude  particularly  to  the 
people  called  JangniB,  a  name  which 
signifies  *  united  to  God.'" — Bemier,  ed. 
Constable,  816.] 

1673.— "Near  the  Gate  in  a  Choultry 
sate  more  than  Forty  naked  JongieB,  or  men 
united  to  God,  covered  with  Ashes  and 
pleited  Turbats  of  their  own  Hair," — Fryer, 
160. 

1727.  —  **  There  is  another  sort  called 
Jongies,  who  ...  go  naked  except  a  bit  of 
Cloth  about  their  Loyns,  and  some  deny 
themselves  even  that,  delighting  in  Nasti- 
ness,  and  an  holy  Obscenity,  with  a  great 
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the  infidels  have  reported  that  SiiltlUi  Firos 
went  specially  to  see  this  idol,  and  held  a 
golden  umbrella  over  its  head.  But  .  .  . 
the  infidels  slandered  the  Sult^.  .  .  .  Other 
infidels  said  that  Sult^  Muhammad  Sh4h 
bin  Tughlik  Sh^  held  an  umbrella  over  this 
same  idol,  but  this  also  is  a  lie.  .  .  ." — 
Shanu-i-Sirdj  AJSf,  in  Elliot,  iii.  318. 

1616.—'* ...  a  place  called  lalla  mokee, 
where  out  of  cold  Springs  and  hard  Rocks, 
there  are  daily  to  be  seene  incessant  Erup- 
tions of  Fire,  before  which  the  Idolatrous 
people  fall  doune  and  worship." — Terry,  in 
Furchas,  ii.  1467. 

[c.  1617.— In  Sir  T,  Roe's  Map,  "Jalla- 
makee,  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Banians." — 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  535.] 

1783.— "At  Taallah  Hhokee  {tie)  a  small 
volcanic  fire  issues  from  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, on  which  the  Hindoos  have  raised  a 
temple  that  has  long  been  of  celebrity,  and 
favourite  resort  among  the  people  of  the 
Punjab."— C.  Forster'M  Journey,  ed.  1798,  i. 
808. 

1799. — **  Prason  Poory  afterwards  travelled 
...  to  the  Maha  or  Buree  {i.e.  larger) 
Jowalla  Hookhi  or  Julkla  Mt^chi,  terms 
that  mean  a  'Flaming  Mouth,'  as  being  a 
spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bakee  {BaJtu) 
on  the  west  siae  of  the  (Caspian)  8e&  .  .  . 
whence  fire  issues  ;  a  circumstance  that 
has  rendered  it  of  great  veneration  with  the 
Hindus." — JontUhan  Duiuxm,  in  As.  Res. 
V.  41. 

JOWAUR;  JOWABBEE,  8.  Hind. 
jawdTy  judr,  [Skt.  yava-prakdra  or  ak- 
droy  '  of  the  nature  of  barley ' ;] 
Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  {Holcus  sorghurrh, 
L.)  one  of  the  best  and  most  frequently 
grown  of  the  tall  millets  of  southern 
countriea  It  is  grown  nearly  all  over 
India  in  the  unflooded  tracts ;  it  is 
sown  about  July  and  reaped  in 
November.  The  reedy  stems  are  8 
to  12  feet  high.  It  is  the  cholam  of 
the  Tamil  regions.  The  stalks  are 
Kirbee.  The  Ar.  dura  or  dhura  is 
perhaps  the  same  word  ultimately  as 
jawdr;  for  the  old  Semitic  name  is 
dohn^  from  the  smoky  aspect  of  the 
CTain.  It  is  an  odd  instance  of  the 
looseness  which  used  to  pervade 
dictionaries  and  glossaries  tnat  R. 
Drummond  {lUus.  of  the  Gram.  Parts 
of  Guzerattee,  &c.,  Bombay,  1808)  calls 
**  Jooar,  a  kind  of  jmlse^  the  food  of 
the  common  people. 

fc.  1590.— In  Khandesh  *'  Jowiri  is  chiefly 
cultivated  of  which,  in  some  places,  there 
are  three  crops  in  a  year,  and  its  stalk  is  so 
delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  that  it  is 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  fruit." — Aln,  ed. 
JarreU,  ii.  223.] 

1760. — "  En  suite  mauvais  chemin  sur  des 
lev^  faites  de  boue  dans  des  quarrte  de 
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Jonmri  et  des  champs  de  Nelis  (see  NELLY) 
remplis  d'eau."  —  Anquetil  du  Perron,  I. 
occlxxxiii. 

1800.  —  " .  .  .  My  industrious  followers 
must  live  either  upon  Jowarry,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundance  ever^'where,  or  they 
must  be  more  industrious  m  procuring  rice 
for  themselves." — Wellingion,  i.  175. 

1818. — Forbes  calls  it  'Muarree  or  cush- 
auh'*  (?).  [See  CUSCUB.]— Or.  Mem.  ii. 
406  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  35,  and  i.  23]. 

1819.— '*  In  1797-8  Joiwaree  sold  in  the 
Muchoo  Kaunta  at  six  rupees  per  culsee  (see 
CULSEY)  of  24  maunds.  "—Jfocmurt^,  in 
Tr.  LU.  Soe.  Bo.  i.  287. 

[1826. — '*  And  the  sabre  began  to  cut  away 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  a  neld  of  Joanae 
(standing  com)."  —  Pandurang  Hari,  ed. 
1873  i.  66.] 

JOY,  s.  This  seems  from  the  quota- 
tion to  have  been  used  on  the  west 
coast  for  jewel  (Port.  joia). 

1810. — ''The  vanity  of  parents  sometimes 
leads  them  to  dress  their  children,  even 
while  infants,  in  this  manner,  which  affords 
a  temptation  ...  to  murder  these  help- 
less creatures  for  the  sake  of  their  orna- 
ments or  joyi." — Maria  Graham,  3. 

JUBTEE,  JUPTEE,  &c.,  s.  Quz. 
jaftl^    &c.     Oorrupt    forms    of    zahtl. 

S"  Waiamr-zabtiy  or  -ja'ptl,  Mahr.,  Pro- 
luce  of  lands  sequestered  by  the  State, 
an  item  of  revenue ;  in  Guzerat  the 
lands  once  exempt,  now  subject  to 
assessment "  ( Wilson).']    (See  ZUBT.) 

1808.— "The  Sindias  as  Sovereigns  of 
Broach  used  to  take  the  revenues  of  Mooj- 
mooadarstuoA  Desoys  (see  DESSAYE)  of  that 
district  every  third  vear,  amoimting  to  Rs. 
58,390,  and  called  the  periodical  confisca- 
tion JuptM." — R.  Drummond.  [MajmHaddr 
*'in  Guzerat  the  title  given  to  the  keepers 
of  the  pargana  revenue  records,  who  have 
held  the  office  as  a  hereditary  right  since  the 
settlement  of  Todar  Mai,  and  are  paid  by 
fees  charged  on  the  villages. "  ( Wilson)]. 

JUDEA,  ODIA^  &c.,  n.p.  These 
names  are  often  given  in  old  writers 
to  the  city  of  Ayuthioj  or  Ayodhya,  or 
Yuihia  (so  called  apparentlv  after  the 
Hindu  city  of  Rama,  Ayodhya,  which 
we  now  call  OadhX  which  was  the 
capital  of  Siam  from  the  14th  century 
down  to  about  1767,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Burmese,  and  the 
Siamese  royal  residence  was  transferred 
to  Bangkock  [see  BANCOCE.] 

1522. — "All  these  cities  are  constructed 
like  ours,  and  are  subject  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  who  is  named  Siri  Zacabedera,  and 
who  inhabits  ludiA.'*—Pig^fetta,  Hak.  Soc. 
156. 
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c.  1546.— « The  capitall  City  of  aU  this 
Empire  is  Odiaa,  wnereof  I  haae  spoken 
heretofore :  it  is  fortified  with  walls  of  brick 
and  mortar,  and  contains,  according  to  some, 
foore  hundred  thousand  fires,  wnereof  an 
hundred  thousand  are  strangers  of  divers 
countries." — PtJt/o,  in  Cogant  E.T.  p.  285 ; 
orig.  cap.  clxxxix. 

1553. — **  For  the  Realm  is  g^reat,  and  its 
Cities  and  Towns  very  populous ;  insomuch 
that  the  city  Hadia  alone,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  {SiAo)^  and 
the  residence  of  the  King,  furnishes  50,000 
men  of  its  own." — Barroty  III.  ii.  5. 

1614. — *'  As  regards  the  size  of  the  City  of 
Odia  ...  it  may  be  guessed  by  an  experi- 
ment made  by  a  curious  engineer  with  wnom 
we  communicated  on  the  subject.  He  says 
that  ...  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  native 
boats,  small,  and  very  light,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  go  all  round  the  City  (which  is 
entirely  compassed  bv  water),  and  that 
he  started  one  day  from  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  at  dawn,  and  when  he  got 
back  it  was  already  far  on  in  the  nignt, 
and  he  affirmed  that  by  his  calculation  he 
had  gone  more  than  8  leagues." — Couto,  VI. 
▼u.  9. 

1617. — '*The  merchants  of  the  country  of 
Lan  John,  a  place  joining  to  the  countnr  of 
Jangama  (see  JANOOMAY)  arrived  at  'the 
city  of  Jndea '  before  Eaton's  coming  away 
from  thence,  and  brought  great  store  of 
merchandize." — Sain^uryy  ii.  90. 

,,  "1  (letter)  from  Mr.  Benjamyn  Farry 
in  Judea,  at  Svam." — Cockis  Diary ^  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  272. 

[1639.— "The  chief  of  the  Kingdom  is 
India  by  some  called  Odia  .  .  .  the  city  of 
India,  tiie  ordinary  Residence  of  the  Court 
is  seated  on  the  Monam."  —  ManddalOy 
Travels,  E.T.  ii.  122. 

[1693.— "As  for  the  City  of  Siam,  the 
Siamese  do  call  it  Si-yo-thi-ya,  the  o  of  the 
syllable  yo  being  closer  than  our  (French) 
Diphthong  au.** — La  Lauhhr^  Siam,  E.T.  i.  7.] 

1727. — ".  .  .  all  are  sent  to  the  CJity  of 
Siam  or  Odia  for  the  King's  Use.  .  .  .  The 
City  stands  on  an  Island  in  the  River 
Memnon^  which  by  Turnings  and  Windings, 
makes  the  distance  from  the  Bar  about  50 
Leagues."—^.  Hamilton,  ii.  160  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

[1774.  —  "Aynttaya  with  its  districts 
Dvaravati,  Yodaya  and  Kamanpaik." — In$c. 
in  Ind,  Antiq.  xxii.  4. 

[1827.  — "The  powerful  Lord  .  .  .  who 
dwells  over  every  head  in  the  city  of  the 
sacred  and  great  kingdom  of  Si-a-yoo-tha- 
ya."— Treaty  between  E.I.C.  and  King  of 
Siam,  in  Wif^on^  DocununUs  of  the  Burmese 
Wary  App.  Ixxvii.] 

JUGBOOLAK,  s.  Marine  Hind, 
for  jack-block  (Roebuck), 

JUOGUBNAUT,  n.p.  A  corrup- 
tion of  the  Skt.  Jaganndtha^  *Lord  of 
the    Universe,'    a    name    of    Krishna 


worshipped  as  Vishnu  at  the  famous 
shrine  of  Puri  in  Orissa.  The  image 
so  called  is  an  amorphous  idol,  much 
like  those  worshippea  in  some  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanos,  and  it  has  been 
plausibly  suggested  (we  believe  first 
by  Gen.  Cunningham)  that  it  was 
in  reality  a  Buddhist  symbol,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  an  object  of 
Brahinanical  worship,  and  made  to 
serve  as  the  image  of  a  god.  The  idol 
was,  and  is,  annually  dragged  forth 
in  procession  on  a  monstrous  car,  and 
as  masses  of  excited  pilgrims  crowded 
round  to  drag  or  accompany  it,  acci- 
dents occurred.  Occasionally  also 
persons,  sometimes  sufferers  from 
painful  disease,  cast  themselves  before 
the  advancing  wheels.  The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stirlmg,  who  was  for  some 
years  Collector  of  Orissa  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  who  states  that  he 
had  gone  through  the  MS.  archives  of 
the  province  since  it  became  British, 
show  that  the  popular  impression  in 
regard  to  the  continued  frequency  of 
immolations  on  these  occasions  —  a 
belief  that  has  made  Jwjgumaut  a 
standing  metaphor— was  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. The  belief  indeed  in  the 
custom  of  such  immolation  had  existed 
for  centuries,  and  the  rehearsal  of 
these  or  other  cognate  religious  suicides 
at  one  or  other  of  the  great  temples 
of  the  Peninsula,  founded  partly  on 
fact,  and  partly  on  popular  report, 
finds  a  place  in  almost  every  old 
narrative  relating  to  India.  The  really 
great  mortality  from  hardship,  ex- 
iiaustion,  and  epidemic  disease  which 
frequently  ravaged  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  on  such  occasions,  doubtless 
aided  in  keeping  up  the  popular  im- 
pressions in  connection  with  the 
Juggumaut  festival. 

[1811.— *'Jagn4r."  See  under  UADT7RA.] 
c.  1321. — **  Annually  on  the  recurrence  of 
the  day  when  that  idol  was  made,  the  folk 
of  the  country  come  and  take  it  down,  and 
put  it  on  a  fine  chariot ;  and  then  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  join  together  and  draw  it  forth 
from  the  church  with  loud  singing  of  songs, 
and  all  kinds  of  music  .  .  .  and  many 
pilgrims  who  have  come  to  this  feast  cast 
themselves  under  the  chariot,  so  that  its 
wheels  may  go  over  them,  saying  that  they 
desire  to  die  for  their  god.  And  the  car 
passes  over  them,  and  crushes  them,  and 
cuts  them  in  sunder,  and  so  they  perish  on 
the  spot." — Friar  Odoric,  in  CcUhayy  &c. 
i.  83. 
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c.  1430. —  "In  BueoegaliA  (see  BIS- 
HAOAB}  also,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
this  idol  is  carried  through  the  city,  placea 
between  two  chariots  .  .  .  aooompanied  by 
a  great  concourse  of  people.  Many,  carried 
away  by  the  fenrour  of  their  faith,  cast 
themselves  on  the  ground  before  the  wheels, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  crushed  to  death, 
— a  mode  of  death  which  they  say  is  very 
acceptable  to  their  god." — N,  vontif  in  India 
ta  XVth  Cent,,  28. 

c.  1581. — "All  for  devotion  attach  them- 
selves to  the  trace  of  the  car,  which  is 
drawn  in  this  manner  by  a  vast  number  of 
people  .  .  .  and  on  the  annual  feast  day 
of  the  Pagod  this  oar  is  dragged  by  crowds 
of  people  through  certain  ptuia  of  the  city 
(Negapatam),  some  of  whom  from  devotion, 
or  Uie  desire  to  be  thought  to  make  a 
devoted  end,  cast  themselves  down  under 
the  wheels  of  the  cars,  and  so  perish, 
remaining  all  g^und  and  crushed  by  the 
said  cars."— (/cuparo  Balbi,  f.  84.  The 
preceding  passa^^  refer  to  scenes  in  the 
•outh  of  the  Pemnsula. 

c.  1590. — "In  the  town  of  Pursotem  on 
the  baoics  of  the  sea  stands  the  temple  of 
JaglUUit,  near  to  which  are  the  images  of 
Kiiuien.  his  brother,  and  their  sister,  made 
of  Sandal -wood,  which  are  said  to  be  4,000 
years  old.  .  .  .  The  Brahmins  ...  at  cer- 
tain times  carry  the  image  in  procession 
upon  a  carriage  of  sixteen  wheels,  which  in 
the  Hindooee  language  (is  called  Rahtk  (see 
BUT) ;  and  they  believe  that  whoever  assists 
in  drawing  it  along  obtains  remission  of  all 
his  sins." — Oladmn*s  Ayeen,  ii.  18-15  ;  [ed. 
JarreU,  ii.  127]. 

[1616.— "The  chief  city  called  JekmaAt." 
^Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  u.  538.] 

1632.— "Vnto  this  Pagod  or  house  of 
fiathen  .  .  .  doe  belong  9,000  Brammines 
or  Priests,  which  doe  dayly  offer  sacrifice 
vnto  their  great  God  lagganuit,  from 
which  IdoU  the  City  is  so  called.  .  .  . 
And  when  it  (the  chariot  of  loffgamat)  is 
going  along  the  city,  there  are  many  that 
will  offer  themselves  a  sacrifice  to  this 
Idoll,  and  desperately  lye  downe  on  the 
ground,  that  the  Chariott  wheelee  may 
runne  over  them,  whereby  they  are  killed 
outright;  some  get  broken  armes,  some 
broken  leg^es.  so  that  many  of  tbom  are 
destroyed,  and  by  this  meanes  they  thinke 
to  merit  Heauen."— ir.  Bruton,  m  IlaJIrl. 
V.  57. 

1667.—"  In  the  town  of  Jaguinat,  which 
is  seated  upon  the  Gulf  of  Bengalay  and 
where  is  that  famous  Temple  of  the  Idol  of 
the  same  name,  there  is  yearly  celebrated 
a  certain  Feast.  .  .  .  The  first  day  that 
they  shew  this  Idol  with  Ceremony  in  the 
Temple,  the  Crowd  is  usually  so  great  to 
see  it,  that  there  is  not  a  year,  but  some  of 
those  poor  Pilgrims,  that  come  afar  off, 
tired  and  harused,  are  suffocated  there; 
all  the  people  blessing  them  for  having 
been  so  happy.  .  .  .  And  when  this  Hellish 
Triumphant  Chariot  marcheth,  there  are 
found  (which  is  no  Fable)  persona  so 
fooliahly  credulous  and  superstitious  as  to 


throw  themselves  with  their  bellies  under 
those  large  and  heavy  wheels,  which  bruise 
them  to  death.  .  .  .^'— ^crater,  a  LeUer  k> 
Mr.  Chapelain,  in  Eng.  ed.  1684,  97 ;  [ed. 
Cmutabie,  804  »eq,], 

^669-79.—"  In  that  great  and  Sumptuous 
Diabolicall  Pftgod,  there  Standeth  theere 
gretest  God  Jn°.  Otmaet  whence  ye  P^od 
reoeued  that  name  alsoe.  — MS,  AttOf  £c., 
by  r.  B.  f.  12.  Col.  Temple  adds: 
"Throughout  the  whole  MS.  JagannOtk  is 
repeatedly  called  Jn:  OemaH,  which 
obviously  stands  for  the  common  trans* 
position  Janganatk.  ] 

1682.—".  ..  We  lay  by  last  night  till 
10  o'clock  this  morning,  ye  Q&ptain  being 
desirous  to  see  ye  Jag«niot  Pagodas  for 
his  better  satisfaction.  .  .  ."— ifee^eir.  Diary, 
July  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  80]. 

1727.—"  His  (Janzynat'i)  Effigy  is  often 
carried  abroad  m  Procession,  mounted  on  a 
Coach  four  stories  high  .  .  .  they  fasten 
small  Ropes  to  the  &ble,  two  or  three 
Fathoms  long,  so  that  upwards  of  2,000 
People  have  room  enough  to  draw  the 
Coach,  and  some  old  Zealots,  as  it  passes 
through  the  Street,  fall  flat  on  the  Ground, 
to  have  the  Honour  to  be  crushed  to  Pieces 
by  the  Coach  Wheels."— ^4 .  Hamilton,  i.  387  ; 
[ed.  1744]. 

1809.— 

"  A  thousand  pilgprims  strain 
Arm,    shoulder,    breast,    and    thigh,    with 
might  and  main. 
To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 
And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous 

load. 
Prone  fall  the  frantic  votaries  on  the  road, 
And  calling  on  the  God 
Their  self -devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 
To  pave  his  chariot  way. 
On  Jaga-Nant  they  call. 
The  ponderous  car  rolls  on,  and  crushes 
all. 
Through    flesh  and    bones   it   ploughs    its 
dreadful  path. 
Groans  rise  unheard  ;  the  dying  cry. 

And  death,  and  agony 
Are   trodden    under   foot    by    yon  mad 
throng. 
Who  follow  close  and    thrust  the  deadly 
wheels  along." 

CSir»e  of  Kduwia,  xiv.  5. 

1814. — "The  sight  here  beggars  all  de- 
scription. Though  Juggernaut  made  some 
progress  on  the  19th,  and  has  travelled 
daily  ever  since,  he  has  not  yot  reached  the 
place  of  his  destination.  His  brother  is 
ahead  of  him,  and  the  lady  in  the  rear. 
One  woman  has  devoted  herself  under  the 
wheels,  and  a  shocking  sight  it  was.  An- 
other also  intended  to  devote  herself,  missed 
the  wheels  with  her  body,  and  had  her  arm 
broken.  Throe  people  lost  their  lives  in  the 
crowd." — In  Asiatic  Journal  —  quoted  in 
Beveridge,  Hist,  of  India,  ii.  54,  without 
exacter  reference. 

c.  1818.  —  "That  excess  of  fanaticism 
which  formerly  prompted  the  pilgrims  to 
court  death  by  throwing  themselves  in 
crowds   imder  the   wheels   of    the   car  of 
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Jaganniith  has  happily  long  ceased  to 
actuate  the  worshippers  of  the  present  day. 
During  4  years  that  I  have  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  three  cases  only  of  this  revolting 
species  of  immolation  have  occurred,  one 
of  which  I  may  observe  is  doubtful,  and 
should  probably  be  ascribed  to  accident ; 
in  the  others  the  victims  had  long  been 
suffering  from  some  excruciating  complaints, 
and  chose  this  method  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  burthen  of  life  in  preference  to  other 
modes  of  suicide  so  prevalent  with  the  lower 
orders  under  similar  circumstances." — A. 
Stirling,  in  At.  Res.  xv.  324. 

1827.  — Karch  28th  in  this  year,  Mr. 
Poynder,  in  the  E.  I.  Court  of  Proprietors, 
stated  that  **  about  the  year  1790  no  fewer 
than  28  Hindus  were  crushed  to  death  at 
Ishera  on  the  Gkmges^  under  the  wheels 
of  Jnffgnnuiat." — A*.  Jowmal,  1821,  vol. 
xxiiir752. 

(1864.  — "On  the  7th  July  1864,  the 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  India  mentions  that, 
a  few  days  previously,  he  had  seen,  near 
Serampore,  two  persons  crushed  to  death, 
and  another  frightfully  lacerated,  having 
thrown  themselves  imder  the  wheels  of  a  car 
during  the  Rath  Jatra  festival.  It  was 
afterwards  stated  that  this  occurrence  was 
accidental." — Chevers,  Ind.  Med,  Jurispr. 
665.] 

1871. — ".  .  .  poor  Johnnv  Tetterby  stag- 
gering under  his  Moloch  of  an  infant,  the 
Jvggemaat  that  crushed  all  his  enjoy- 
ments."— Fortter*s  Life  of  Dtcientj  ii.  415. 

1876. — "Le  monde  en  marohant  n'a  pas 
beauooup  plus  de  souci  do  ce  qu'il  ^rase  que 
le  char  de  ridole  de  Jajrarnata." — £.  Renanj 
in  Revue  des  Deux  Monde*,  3*  S^rie,  xviii. 
p.  504. 

JTJLIBDAB,  s.  Vexs.jilauddry  from 
nlau,  the  string  attached  to  the  bridle 
oy  which  a  horse  is  led,  the  servant 
who  leads  a  horse,  also  called  jani- 
bahddr,  jambahJcash.  In  the  time  of 
Hedges  the  word  must  have  been 
commonly  used  in  Bengal,  but  it  is 
now  quite  obsolete. 

[o.  1590. — "For  some  time  it  was  a  rule 
tiutt,  whenever  he  (Akbar)  rode  out  on  a 
khAfok  horse,  a  rupee,  should  be  given, 
viz.,  one  d^bn  to ^ the  Atbegi,  two  to  the 
Jilandl&r.  . .  ." — Aln,  ed.  Blochmann,  i.  142. 
(And  see  under  P7KE.)] 

1673.— "In  the  heart  of  this  Square  is 
raised  a  place  as  lAxge  &s  a  Mountebank's 
Staffe,  wnere  the  Gelabdar,  or  Master 
Mufiteer,  with  his  prime  Passengers  or 
Servants,  have  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
whole  Caphala."— Fryer,  341. 

1683.— "Your  JyUbdar,  after  he  had 
received  his  letter  would  not  stay  for  the 
QenU,  but  stood  upon  departure." — ff edges, 
Diary,  Sept.  15  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  112]. 

„        "We  admire  what  made  you  send 
peons  to  force  our  Qyllibdmr  back  to  your  | 


Factory,  after  he  had  gone  12  cotses  on  his 
way,  and  dismisse  him  again  without  any 
reason  for  it." — Hedges,  Diary,  Sept.  26  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  120]. 

1754. —  "100  Oilodar;  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  couriers 
and  their  horses."  —  Uanway's  Travels, 
i.  171 ;  252. 

[1812. — "I  have  often  admired  the  cour- 
age and  dexterity  with  which  the  Persian 
Jelowdan  or  grooms  throw  themselves  into 
the  thickest  engagement  of  angry  horses." 
— Morier,  Journey  through  Persia,  63  seq.] 

1880. — "It  would  make  a  good  picture, 
the  surroundings  of  camels,  horses,  donkeys, 
and  men.  .  .  .  Pascal  and  Remise  cooking 
for  me ;  the  Jellaodars,  enveloped  in  felt 
coats,  smoking  their  kallidns,  amid  the  hidf- 
light  of  fast  fading  day.  .  .  ."—MS.  JoumoLl 
in  Persia  of  Capt.  W.  Gill,  R.E. 

JUMBEEA,  s.  Ar.janhiya,  probably 
from  janby '  the  side ' ;  a  kind  of  dagger 
worn  in  the  girdle,  so  as  to  be  drawn 
across  the  bodv.  It  is  usually  in  form 
slightly  curved.  Sir  R.  Burton  (Camoesy 
Ckmmentary,  413)  identifies  it  with  the 
agomia  and  gomio  of  the  quotations 
below,  and  refers  to  a  sketch  in  hi» 
Pilgrtmagey  but  this  we  cannot  find> 
[it  is  in  the  Memorial  ed.  i.  236], 
though  the  jambiyah  is  several  times 
mentioned,  e.g.  i.  347,  iii.  72.  The 
term  occurs  repeatedly  in  Mr.  Ecer ton's 
catalogue  of  arms  in  the  India  Aluseum. 
JanbwaiXKiurs  as  the  name  of  a  dagger 
in  the  Aln  (orig.  i.  119)  ;  why  Bloch- 
mann  in  his  translation  [i.  1 10]  spells  it 
jhanbtoah  we  do  not  know.  See  also 
Dozy  and  Eng.  s.v.  jambette.  It  seems 
very  doubtful  if  the  latter  French 
word  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Arabic  word. 

c.  1328.— "Takl-ud-dln  refused  roughly 
and  pushed  him  away.  Then  the  maimed 
man  drew  a  dagger  {khanjar)  such  as  is 
called  in  that  country  Janbijra,  and  gavec 
him  a  mortal  wound." — Ibn  Batuta,  i.  dSi. 

1498.— "The  Moors  had  erected  palisades 
of  great  thickness,  with  thick  planking,  and 
fastened  so  that  we  could  not  see  them 
within.  And  their  people  paraded  the  shor& 
with  targets,  azagays,  agomias,  and  bows 
and  slings  from  which  they  slung  stones  at 
us." — Roteiro  de  Vaaco  da  Oanui,  §2. 

1516. — "They  ^o  to  fight  one  another 
bare  from  the  waist  upwaras,  and  from  the 
waist  downwards  wrapped  in  cotton  cloths 
drawn  tightly  round,  and  with  many  folds, 
and  with  their  arms,  which  are  swords, 
bucklers,  and  daggers  (gomios)."— ^ar6oM, 
p.  80. 

1774.  —  "Autour  du  corps  ils  ont  un 
oeinturon  de  cuir  brod^,  ou  garni  d 'argent,. 


an  miliea  duqusl  nir  Is  devant  ila  {BiBeDt  nn 
coutsau  luga  reoourbj,  et  pointa  (Jimhltlt 
doDt  la  point*  aat  toumie  du  cUtS  dn^t." — 
yiOtJir,  Dor.  de  C Ambit,  54. 

JUMDUD,  s.  H.  jamdad,  januOuir. 
A  kind  of  dagger,  broad  at  tlie  base 
and  slightly  curved,  the  hilt  formed 
with  a  cross-grip  like  that  of  the 
Katdr  (see  ILU'lTAUB).  [A  drawing  of 
what  he  calls  ^jamdhar  faibiri  is  given 
in  Egerton's  Cabilogue  (PI.  IX.  No. 
344-5}.}  F.  Johnsons  Dictionaiy  gives 
jamdar  as  a  Persian  word  with  the 
suggested  etymology  oijanb-dar, '  flank- 
renaer.'  But  in  the  Atn  the  word 
is  spelt  jamdhar,  which  seems  to  indi- 
uate  Hind,  origin  ;  and  its  oceuirence 
in  the  poem  of  Chand  Bardai  (see  Ind. 
Antiq.  1.  S81)  corroborates  ttus.  Mr. 
Beames  there  su^ests  the  etynioWy 
of  Yama-dant  'iJeath's  Tooth.'  'ITie 
drawings  of  the  jamdhad  or  jamdhar  in 
the  Aln  illustrations  show  several 
Bpecimens  with  double  and  triple 
toothed  poiiila,  which  perhaps  favours 
this  view;  hut  Yama-dhara,  'death- 
wielder,'  appears  in  the  Sanskrit 
dictionaries  as  the  name  of  a  weapon. 
[Rather,  perhaps,  yama-dhara,  'death- 
bearer-l 

0.  1526.^ 


460.] 

■iimfflffAj  s.    Hind,  from  Ar.  jama'. 
The  total  assessment  (for  htnd  revenue) 
from  any  particular  estate,  or  division 
of  country.    The  Arab,  word  signifii 
'total'      ■  ■    ' 


1781.— "An  ineraasa  of  more  than  26 
U^eis  of  nipeee  (»aa)  effect«d  on  the  former 
jnmin^"~Fi/A  Report,  p.  8. 

jnVOBAEnSDER,  s.  Hind,  from 
P.— Ar.  jama'bandi.  A  Battlement 
(q.v.),  I.e.  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  land  revenue  due  for  a  year, 
or  a  period  of  years,  from  a  villace, 
estate,  or  parcel  of  land.  [In  the 
N.W.P.  it  is  specially  applied  to  the 
annual  village  rent-roll,  giving  details 
of  the  holding  of  each  cultivator.] 

[1785.— "The  renta  of  the  proTinoe,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jtuumk-bimdy,  or  rent-roll 
.  .  .  amounted  to.  .  .  ."—Vtnlil,  Viaii  o/ 
Baigal,  App.  214. 

p814.  — '■  - 
PATEL.] 


B  JUNGEERA. 

JUHNA,  up.  The  name  of  a 
famous  river  in  India  which  runs  by 
Delhi  and  Agra.  Skt.  YammnA,  Hina. 
JomunJ  and  Jamiui,  the  Aio/u^n  of 
Ptolemy,  the  'lu^ap^  of  Arrian,  the 
Jimuimtt  of  Pliny.  The  spelling  of 
Ptjilemy  almost  exactly  expresses  the 
modem  Hind,  form  JamunA.  The 
name  Janwui  is  also  applied  to  what 
was  in  the  16th  century,  an  unimpor- 
tant branch  of  the  Brahmaputra  R. 
which  connected  it  with  the  Qanges, 
but  which  has  now  for  many  years  been 
the  main  channel  of  the  former  great 
river.  (See  JENHTE.)  JamwnCl  is  the 
name   of  several   other   rivers   of  leas 


[1S1S-17. — "  I  proposed  for  a  watar  woAe, 
w«i  might  giue  the  Chief  Cittye  of  the 
Mogorrt  ooatent  .  ■  ■  w*  ia  to  be  don  Tppoa 
tlisRiuerlaminj  w^iipaneth  bT^^ra. .  .  ." 
—Birdaood,  Firit  LtUer  Book,  460. 

[1619.—"  The  river  Ckmlni  was  vnflt  to 
•eta  Hfll  vppon."— Sir  T.  Rot,  Hak.  Soc. 

[1663.—".  .  .  the  Qemna,  a  river  vhioh 
may  be  compared  to  the  Loire.  .  .  ." — 
Bemiir,  Uttrr  to  M.  Dt  la  Molht  It  Vaytr, 
ed.  VotutabU,  241.] 

[JUHKAHUSJID,ii.p.  AcommoD 
corruption  of  the  Ar.  jdm^  maijid, 
'the  cathedral  or  congregational 
mosque,'  Ar.  jama',  'to  collect.'  The 
common  form  is  supposed  to  represent 
some  great  mosque  on  the  Jmnna  R. 

[1785. — "The  Jumna-muajid  is  of  great 
antiquity.  .  .  ."— JJuuj,  in  ForbU,  Or, 
Mem.  2Dd  sd.  ji.  448. 

[184B. — "In  paanng  wa  got  out  to  see  the 
Jauma  Hasjid,  a  ler;  fine  building  now 
lued  aa  a  magarine.  "—Mrt.  Macienat,  Lift 
in  At  Mittim,  'A.  170. 
16.-".  .  .  the 
.    this  word  I 


a  great  ooDcoune  of  Friday  w 


JUNGEEBA,  n-p.,  i-e.  Janjiril. 
The  name  of  a  native  State  on  the 
coast,  south  of  Bombay,  from  which 
the  Fort  and  chief  place  is  44  m. 
distant.  This  place  is  on  a  small 
island,  rising  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Rajpuri  inlet,  to  which  the  name 
Janjira  properly  pertains,  believed  to 
be  a  local  corruption  of  the  At.  jaOrtt, 
'island.'  The  State  is  also  called 
HtAmn,  meaning  'Hubsliee's  land,* 
from  the  fact  that  for  3  or  4  centuries 
ita  chief  has  been  of  thai,  tma-   Tf^ 
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was  not  at  first  continuous,  nor  have 
the  chiefs,  even  when  of  African  blood, 
been  always  of  one  family ;  but  they 
have  apparently  been  so  for  the  last 
SOO  years.  'The  SidV  (see  SEEDY) 
and  *The  Hahthl!  are  titles  popularly 
applied  to  this  chief.  This  State  has 
a  port  and  some  land  in  Eathiawar. 
Gen.  Eeatinge  writes:  **The 
members  of  the  Sidi's  familv  whom 
I  saw  were,  for  natives  of  India, 
particularlv  fair."  The  old  Portuguese 
writers  call  this  harbour  Danda  (or  as 
they  write  it  Damda),  e.g.  Jo&o  de 
CSastro  in  Primeiro  RotdrOy  p.  48.  His 
rude  chart  shows  the  island-fort. 

JUNGLE,  s.  Hind,  and  Mahr. 
jangaly  from  Skt.  jangala  (a  word 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  medical 
treatises).  The  native  word  means 
in  strictness  only  waste,  imcultivated 
ground ;  then,  such  ground  covered 
¥rith  shrubs,  trees  or  long  grass ;  and 
thence  again  the  Auglo-niman  appli- 
cation is  to  forest,  or  other  wild 
^wth,  rather  than  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  cultivated.  A  forest ;  a 
thicket ;  a  tangled  wilderness.  The 
word  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  rather 
early  date  into  Persian,  and  also  into 
use  in  Turkistan.  From  Anglo- 
Indian  it  has  been  adopted  into 
French  as  well  as  in  English.  The 
word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
Fryer,  which  rather  indicates  that 
its  use  was  not  so  extremely  common 
among  foreigners  as  it  is  now. 

c.  1200. — ".  .  .  Now  the  land  is  humid, 
Jungle  {janpalah\  or  of  the  ordinary  kind." 
— Susmtaj  1.  ch.  35. 

c.  1370. — *' Elephants  were  numerous  as 
sheep  in  the  jaagal  round  the  Rdfs  dwell- 
ing. •^-TdrUA-i-Mror-^^AdAi,  in  miot,  iii. 
314. 

o.  1460.— *»  The  Kings  of  India  hunt  the 
elephant.  They  will  stay  a  whole  month 
or  more  in  tno  wilderness,  and  in  the 
Jnngle  {Jangal)."—Ahdurrazal-y  in  Not,  ft 
Kxt.  xiv.  51. 

1474. — " .  .  .  Bichencger.  The  vast  city 
is  surrounded  by  three  ravines,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  river,  bordering  on  one  side  on 
a  dreadful  Jungel." — Ath.  Isikitin^  in  India 
inXVthCetit.,^. 

1776. — "Land  waste  for  five  years  .  .  . 
is  called  Jvaigle.'*—HaJKed's  Ofntoo  Code, 
190. 

1809.  —  "The  air  of  Calcutta  is  much 
affected  by  the  closcnosH  of  the  jungle 
around  it.^^Z^.  Valentioy  i.  207. 


1809.- 
"They  built  them  here  a  bower  of  jointed 

cane, 
Strong  for  the  needful  use,  and  light  and 

long 
Was  the  slight  framework  rear'd,   with 

little  pain ; 
Lithe  creepers  then  the  wicker  sides  supply, 
And  the  tall  jungle  g^uss  fit  roofing  gave 
Beneath  the  genial  sky." 

Curtt  of  Kekama,  ziii.  7. 

c.  1830. — "(Test  Ik  que  je  renoontrai  les 
jungles  .  .  .  j'avoue  oue  je  fus  trte  disap- 
points."— Jacquemcfnt,  Correspond,  i.  134. 

c.  1833-38.— 
"  L'Hippotame  au  large  ventre 
Habite  aux  Jungles  de  Java, 
Ob  grondent,  au  fond  de  chaque  antra 
Plus  de  monstres  qu'on  ne  r^va." 

Theoph.    Oavtier,    in   PoUiu  Com- 
putes, ed.  1876,  i.  325. 

1848. — "But  he  was  as  lonely  here  as  in 
his  junffle  at  Bop^gleywala."  —  Thackeray ^ 
Vanity  Pair,  ch.  iiu 

„  "  *  Was  there  ever  a  battle  won  like 
Salamanca  ?  Hey,  Dobbin  ?  But  where  was 
it  he  learnt  his  art?  In  India,  my  boy. 
The  jungle  is  the  school  for  a  general,  OMrk 
me  that/"— 76ia.,  ed.  1863,  r. 312. 

c.  1858.— 
"  La  bdte  formidable,  habitanto  des  hmgles 
S'endort,  le  ventre  en  I'air,  et  dilate  aes 
ongles." — Leconte  de  Lisle. 
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"  Dos  cljnngles  du  Pendj-Ab 
Aux  sables  du  Kamate." — Ihid. 

1865. — "To  an  eye  accustomed  for  years 
to  the  wild  wastes  of  the  jnngle,  the  whole 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  one  con- 
tinuous well-ordered  garden." —  Waring^ 
Tropical  Resident  at  Home,  7. 

1867.—" .  .  .  here  are  no  cobwebs  of  plea 
and  counterplea,  no  jungles  of  argument 
and  brakes  of  analysis." — Strinhume^  Essays 
and  Studies,  133. 

1873.— "Jungle,  derived  to  us,  through 
the  living  language  of  India,  from  the 
Sanskrit,  may  now  bo  regarded  as  good 
English."  —  FiU  •  Edrcard  Hall,  Modrrn 
English,  306. 

1878. — "Get  animal  est  commun  dans  les 
fonits,  et  dans  Ics  djengles."- 3/^arr«,  Kata- 
Kata-Malayou,  83. 

1879.— "The  owls  of  metaphysics  hooted 
from  the  gloom  of  their  various  jungles." — 
Fortnightly  Rev.  No.  clxv.,  N.S.,  19. 

JUNGLE-FEVEB,  s.  A  danger- 
ous remittent  fever  arising  from  the 
malaria  of  forest  or  jungle  tracts. 

1808. — "1  was  one  day  sent  to  a  great 
distance,  Ui  take  charge  of  an  officer  who 
had  been  seized  by  jungle-fever."— Letter 
in  Morton**  L.  of  I^den,  43. 

JUNGLE-FOWL,  s.  The  popular 
name  of  more  than  one  8jM?cies  of  those 
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JUNE,  8.      A  large  Eastern  ship  ;  rf  th8«e  thBro  «re  throe  kindi ;  the  Irig  onm 

especially  (and  in  later  use  exclusively)  "hicb  are  <»Uled  jniA.  in  the  plural  jimfii. 

a  t^lunese  ship.      IhiH  inaeefl   is   tne  three  up  to  twai™  «aili.    The  sails  are  mads 

earheat    application    also  ;    any    more  ^  bunboo  ilipe,  woven  like  maU ;  they  are 

general  application  belong  to  an  m-  neier  hauled  down,  but  are  shifted  round 

termediate  period.     Thia  is  one  of  the  a«  the  wind   blows  from  one   quarter   or 

oldest   words   in   the    Europeo- Indian  another. --iiii  AKato,  i».  91.    TheFrench 

yf^^«-)^-U  occnvsm  the  travels  r",^)     IhTl^tuU  r^SlTin^i^'Au-i 

of    Fnar    Odonco,    written    down    in  (^j   e*K»W);    but  both    must   have  been 

1331,  and  a  few  years  later  in  the  quite  wrong. 

ramblinK  reminiscences  of   John    de'       c,  134S.— "Wishing  tbem 


Marignolli.      The  great  Catalan  World-  shrine  of  St.  Thomna  the  Anostle  ...  we 

map  of  1376  givea  a  sketch  of  one  of  embarked    on    certain    Junii    (aicmiiaila 

th<^.  Ships  Wirt,  their  ^Is  of  b^boo  i^Si,ni^ZJ>"i^^';  ^e.,!^".' 

matting  andcalbthem  inthi.  nodoubt  „6b._" About  theyearof  Our  Lord  H20, 

a  clerical   error  lor   {ncht.      Dobuer,  ,  ship  or  Junk  of  India,  in  crossing  the 

the  original   editor   of   Marignolli,  in  Indiao  Sea,  was  driven  ...  in  a  westerly 

the    18th    century,    aays   of    Uie    word  "id  south-weaterly  direction   for  40  days, 

(junkoi) :  "  This  word  I  cannot  find  in  "*tt™t  seeing  anything  but  sky  and  seo^ 

^■'            ^'        t     1                   «i-     A         L   i_i  .  .  .  Hie  ship  haviaiT  touched  on  the  coojit 

any  medley^  glossary.     Most  probably  iJ  supply  ite  wan^  the  marine™ .  beheld 

we  are  to  understand  veaaela  of  platted  there  the  t«g  °f  ■  certain  binl  called  chrochi, 

reeds   (a  juncis    Uxta)   which    several  which  egg  was  as  big  as  a  butt.  .  .  ."— 

authors  relate   to   be  used   in   India."  Rubric  oo  Fra  JUauro'i  OntU  Map  at  Venici. 

It  is  notable  that  the  same  erroneous  ,.       "  The  8hipsorju?iij(Zonchl)  which 

suggestion  is  made  by  Amerigo  Vespucci  ™'7ff to  tiiis  ««,  «rry  4  masts,  and  others 

i^^;o.„„.;™,oiot»«-/«n«»nf  ti.~iuXJi  ;  hesidos    that    they  can    set    up    or    strike 

mhiBCuriou8lettertooneottheM«lici,  ,atwill);   and    they  have   40  to   60  little 

giving  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  Da  chambers  for  the  merohanU,  sod  they  have 

uama,  whose  squadron  he  had  met  at  onlv  one  rudder.  .  .  ." — lliid. 
G.  Verde  on  its  way  home. 

TheFrench  translators  of  IbnBatuta    ;_--,— 

derive    the    word    from    the    Chinese  EJ^,"  (»o  CHETTT),  '                   ... 

tck^   (A«^),aud   Littr^   rives  the  S^rml^  C   Z^  wii^rtS:^  ^^n 

same   etymolocy   (s.v.  Jimque).      It   is  jungo«."-Bariw»,  191. 

possible  that  the  word  may  be  eventu-  1649.— "  Eiclusus  isto  concilio,  opplicavit 

.ally  traced  to  a  Chinese  original,  but  animum  ad  navem  Sinensis  formae,  quam 

not    very    probable.       The    old     Arab  Inncum vocant. "—Scfi.  Franc.  XavmiMpiit. 

traders  must   have   learned   the  word  337. 

from  Malay  pilots,  for  it  is  certainly  .  ^\^^,-—"--  ■, .'°  **"«  '^"•y  ^'V^  """^ 

U,.Ja..n«.udM.l.v™„d,-..5,  CS-i'aSSili  "»? ''™'  "'" 

'a  ship  or  large  vessel.'    In  Javanese  ,,„,„     i<  t„,~..  .~.  ™J,in  i™^  =>,;,.. 

.,       rt'    A   -n         .         \\   3    T  -  ±          -  low. —    JniLCOB    are    certain   long  ships 

the  Great  Bear  is  called  Ltntattg  jong,  (hat  have  stem  and  prow  fashioned  in  the 

'The    Constellation   JuTik,'  [which    is  mme  way."— Oareio,  i.  684. 

in   Malay  Bintang  Jong.     The  various  1591.— "By thisNegrowewerendvertisod 

forms  in  Malay  and  cognate  languages,  ol  a  small   Barke  of   some  thirtie  tunncs 

with   the    Chinese   words    which    have  ("hioh  the  Moors  call  a.  Innco)."— flflr^r'i 

been  suggested  as  the  origin,  are  very  Ac,,  of  La«<^«^ .  V^«gt,  m  Bail.  u.  569. 

fully  gilln  by  &o«,  Afalyi.i  fVord,  .  ^"1^-,  .t""^  1r^"ff.,    ^^  t^l^u^ 

■      6      J- 1         in         1  havock  of  them  all,  had  they  not  presonlly 

»n  Kftgtidi,  p.  69  seg.].  bee„  ^j^,^  by  two  Arabiau  Jnilfal  (for  so 

0.   1300.-"  I*rge    ships    called    in    the  their  small  ill-built  ships  are  named.  .  .  .)" 

language  ol   China    'Junkl'  hring  varioui  —Tmy,  ed.  1665,  p.  342. 

sorts  of  choice  merchandise  and  cloths  from  [1625. — "An  hundred  ~ 

Chin  and  MSchln,  and  the  oountries  of  Hind  — Fvnhai,  Pilgrimage, 

and  8ind."—flajAl(iiufrfU,  in  .SHioi,  L  69.  [1627.— "China  also,  and  thogroatAtlantJe 

1331.— "And    when    wo    were    there    in  (that  you  call  America),  which  have  now  but 

harbour    at    Polumbum,    we    embarked    in  Innki  and  Canoas,  abouDded   then  in  tall 

another  ship  called   a  Junk  (o/un  ttavim  Ships."— Boodr,  Ifea  Attantii,  p.  12.] 

mmiM  Zuncnm).  .  .  .  Sow  on  board  that  1630.-"  3o    repairing    to    loKpiet     (see 

ship  were  good  700  souto,  what  with  sailon  JAgK),  a  place  in  the /'fl-«M>i  Qiilph,  they 

and   with  merchants.  .  ,  ."—Friar  Odoric,  obtained    a    Beet*    of    Seaven    lunekl,    to 

m  CoMay,  &c.,  73.  convey  them    and   theirs  as  Merchantmen 

c.  1343.— "lliey  make  no  voyages  on  the  bonod   for  the   Shoares  of    India."- i«n/, 

China  8ea  except  with  Chinese  vessels  .  .  .  Btligim  of  die  Penett,  8. 
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1678.— Piyer  alao  speaks  of   "Portugal  the  Malay  Peninsula..   Forrest  (Voyagt 

Junks."    -Ilieword  had  thus  coma  to  mean  to  Mergui,  pp.  iiL  and  29-30)  calla  it 

any  large  vessel  in  the  Indian  Seas.   Barkers  Ja„.Sylan,^i    savs    it    is    properly 

use  for  a  small  vessel  (above)  IS  exceptional.  ""•/■"»■""»    ."^"    "J"  <>,.      n*^oV    ' 

*  '^  Uj<ing  («.e.  in  Malay,  'Cape^  SyUmg. 

TTTvrD- A 'uxnm  rm.-  -J  "This  appears  to  be  nearly  rifht.    The 

•"^^^f^    ■^JP'\  ^°^.  name  il^^ording  to  Crawfuld  (Maky 

occurs    m  ^.^,  i-   300,  where    it  ^^  ^  Salang^nd  Diet.  Ind.  Archi^. 

should    certainly  have    been    written  ^^     jjj^    .    »•         g^        .  g^„^ 

Jimcaneer.    It  was  long  a  perplexity.  Headhid/     [Mr.    Skeat   doubts   thl 

and  as  It  was  the  subject  of  one  of  correctness  of  this.    "There  is  at  least 

Dr    Burnell's  lateslj  if  not  the  ye^  one  quite  possible  alternative,  i.e.  Jong 

last,  of  h.8  contributions  to  this  work,  ^^^   j^  ^^^^^  .       „eans  -a  junlC 

I  transcribe  Uie  words  of    his   com-  ^„^  "^       ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^;^ 

""V/w    l""'     »   •  •       *i.        »  'heavily  t088ing'(see^Knfert,Z>tct.  8. V. 

"Working  at  iniproving  the  notes  ,^    j'  Another  meaning  of  wianj,  is 

"L,  "'^»^°**"'  I.l«'%««='de?t»"y  'to  teansfix  a  person  witli  a  dag^r,' 

eared  up  the  meanincr  of  a  word  vou j   •    xv„  *._.ir^- «i   *. r^_  itfri^l 


cleaml  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  you  ^^  j^  ^^^^  technical  term  for  SKlay 

asked  me  about  long  ago,  but  whict  I  ^^^ecutions,    in    which    the    kris   wu 

was  then  obliged  to  give  up-'Jonka.  j^ven  doU  from  the  collar-bone  to 

mir.     It='a  collector  of  customs.'  the  heart.    Parfe«  in  the  first  quota- 

"  (1745).  —  Notre  Sap^rieur  qui  sfavoit  tion  is  now  known  as  Perils"] 

qu'k  moiti€  chemin  certains  Jonqnanleni  *  ,r«/v     .,mi-                    ^           ^    xi.    u 

mettoient  les  passans  k  contribution,  nous  ,  1539.--"  There  we  croat  over  to  the  firm 

avoit  donn6  un  ou  deux  fatums  (see  FANAM)  ^^^  »»<J  pasajng  bv  the  Port  of  Jun^^^ 

pour  les  payer  en  allant  et  en  revenant,  {luncaUU))  we  sailed  two  days  and  a  half 

au  cas   qu'iis   I'exigeassent   de  nous."— P.  ^*h  a  favourable  wind,  by  means  whereof 

NarbeH,  Menwiru,  pp.  159-160.  ^e  gpt  to  the  River  of  PotUm  in  the  Kingdom 

of  Qujeda,  .  .  .  — Ptnlo  (orig.  cap.  xix.)  in 

"  The  original  word  is  in  Malayalam  Cbg^aw,  p.  22. 

cAuwaJktf ran,  and  do.  in  Tamil,  though  it  1692.—"  We  denarted  thence  to  a  Baie  in 

does  not  occur  in  the  Dictionaries  of  that  J*»«  Kingdom  of  luwalaom,  which  is  be- 

language  ;  but  ckunga^  (  =  *CustomsO  '^^^^^s'^ti^THlluTr^l^  ""^ 

^^'                 ,      ,       J  ^        ^^1    *u-  1727.— "The  North  End  of  JonkCeyloan 

"I  was  much  pleased  to  settle  this  ^^^  ^^hin  a  mile  of  the  Continent.*— il. 

curious  word  ;  but  I  should  never  have  Hamilunij  69 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  67]. 
thought  of  the  oriein  of  it,  had  it  not 

been  for  that  rascaBy  old  Capuchin  P.  JXJNKEON,  s.    This  word  occurs  as 

Norbert's  note."  below.     It  is  no  doubt  some  form  of 

My  friend's  letter  (from  West  Strat-  the  word  chungam,  mentioned  under 

ton)  has  no  date,  but  it  must  have  junkAMEEB.      Wilson  gives  Telugu 

been  written  in  July  or  August  1882.  SunkarHy    which    might    be    used    in 

— [H.Y.]    (See  JUNEEON.)  Orissa,  where  Bruton  was.     [Shungum 

1680.— "The  Didwan  (see  DEWAUN)  re-  (Mai.  chunkam)  appears  in  the  sense  of 

turned  with  lingapas  Rtuxtu  (see  BOOCKA)  toll  or  customs  duties  in  many  of  the 

upon  the  Avaldar  (see  HAVnj)AB)  at  St.  old  treaties  in  Logan,  Malabar,  vol.  iii.l 
Thoma,  and  upon  the  two  chief  Jnncaneen 

in  this  part  of  the  country,  ordering  them  1638. — "Any    loxikeon   or   Custome." — 

not  to  stop  goods  or  provisions  coming  into  Bruton'g  Narraiive^  in  UakL  v.  58. 

the  town.  — Fort ja.  Geo,  Conan,,  Nov.  22,  1676.—"  These  practices  (claims  of  per- 

Notet  and  ExU.y  iii.  89.  quisite  by  the  factory  chiefs)  hath  occasioned 

1746. — '^Qiven  to  the  Governor's  Servants,  some  to  apply  to  the  Govemour  for  relief, 

JuncaneeiB,  &c.,  as  usual   at   Christmas,  and  chosen   rather   to   pay  Juncan   than 

Salamporta  (see  SALEMP00B7)  18Ps.  P.  submit  to  the  unreasonable  demands  afore- 

13."— ^cc<.  qf  Extra  Charges  at   Fart   St.  aaid."—Mqjor  Puekle's  Propotalty  in  Fort  St, 

Davidj  to  Dec.  31.    MS.  Report,  in  India  Geo.    Consn.,   Feb.    16.     Ao^   and   £xts., 

Office.  i.  39. 

p7^' — "  ...   at  every  ten  or  twelve 

JTTNK-CETLON,  n.p.  The  popular  Miles  end,  a  Fellow  to  demand  Jnnkaun  or 
name  of  an  isLind  off  the  west  coast  of  Poll-Monejr  for  me  and  my  Servants.  .  .  ." 
—A.  HamxlUm,  ed.  1744,  i.  392.] 

•  "  Ce  sent  des  Maares  qui  exigent  de  I'argent  

sur  les  grands  chemins,  de  ceax  qui  passent  avec  JTJBIBA8S0,  8.     This  WOrd,  mean- 

quelques  merchandises ;  souvent  us  en  demandent  \j.„  i«n  intpmrpti»r  '  fwpnm  mnqtAntlv 

iceuxmftmes  qui  n'en  portent  point.    Onregaide  pg     »»  interpreter,   OCCUrs  consianwy 

oes  gens-li  k  pen  pree  oomme  des  voleora."  m  the  Diary  of  Richard  Cockft.,  q1  \Xv^ 
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English  Factory  in  Japan,  admirably 
edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by 
Mr.  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  (1883). 
The  word  is  really  Malayo  -  Javanese 
jurubahdsOf  lit.  '  language-master/ jiiru 
being  an  expert,  '  a  master  of  a  craft,' 
and  bahdsa  the  Skt.  bhdshd,  *  speech.' 

IWilkinsony  Diet.,  writes  Jwru-i&uua; 
It.  Skeat  'preiers  juru-bhasa.] 

1603. — At  Pbtani  the  Hollanders  having 
arrived,  and  sent  presents — **ils  forentpris 
par  on  officier  nomm€  Orankaea  {see  ORAN- 
KAY)  Jnrebassa,  qui  en  fit  trois  portions." 
—In  Ree.  du  Voyages,  ed.  1703,  ii.  667. 
See  also  pp.  672,  675. 

1613.— "(Said  the  Mandarin  of  AncSo) 
.  .  .  *  Captain-major,  Auditor,  residents, 
and  jeraba^as,  for  the  space  of  two  days 
^ou  must  come  before  me  to  attend  to  these 
instructions  {capUulos),  in  order  that  I  may 
write  to  the  Allfio.'  .  .  . 

"These  communications  being  read  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  City  of  Macau,  before  the 
Vereadores,  the  people,  and  the  Captain- 
Maior  then  commanding  in  the  said  city, 
Joao  SerrSo  da  Cunha,  they  sought  for  a 
person  who  might  be  chaxged  to  reply,  such 
as  had  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Chinese,  and  of  their  manner  of  speech,  and 
finding  Louren^o  Carvalho  ...  he  made 
the  reply  in  the  following  form  of  words 
* .  .  .To  this  purpose  we  the  Captain-Major, 
the  Auditor,  the  Vereadores,  the  Padres, 
and  the  Jnmbaca,  assembling  tcffether  ana 
beating  our  foreneads  l)eforo  Grod.  .  .  .' " — 
Bocarro,  pp.  725-7*29. 

, ,  "  The  f  oureteenth,  I  sent  M.  Cockes, 
and  my  lurebasso  to  both  the  Kings  to 
entreat  them  to  prouide  me  of  a  dozen  Sea- 
men."— Capt.  Saris,  in  Purchas,  378. 

1615. — **.  .  .  his  desire  was  that,  for  his 
sake,  I  would  geve  over  the  pursute  of  this 
matter  against  the  sea  hongew,  for  that  yf  it 
were  followed,  of  force  the  said  bongetc  must 
cut  his  bellie,  and  then  my  jnrebaiuo  must 
do  the  lyke.  Unto  which  his  request  I  was 
content  to  agree.  .  .  ." — Cocks' s  Diary ,  i.  dS. 

[  ,,  "This  night  we  had  a  conference 
with  our  Jnrybaua."— /offer,  LetUrs.  iii. 
167]. 

JUTE,  8.  The  fibre  (gunny-fibre) 
of  the  bark  of  Corchorus  capsularisy  L., 
and  Corchorus  olitortiis,  L.,  which  in  the 
last  45  years  has  become  so  important 
an  export  from  India,  and  a  material 
for  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  in  India.  "At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Sot'iety,  Professor  Skeat  commented 
on  various  English  words.  JnUy  a 
fibrous  substance,  he  explained  from 
the  Sanskrit  jiUa,  a  less  usual  form  of 
jata^  meaning,  1st,  the  matted  hair  of 
an  ascetic  ;  2ndly,  the  fibrous  roots  of 
a  tree  such  as  the  banyan  ;  3rd]y,  any 


fibrous  substance''  {Academy^  Dec.  27, 
1679).  The  secondary  meanings  attri- 
buted here  to  jcUa  are  very  doubtful.* 
The  term  jute  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Dr.  Koxburffh  in  a  letter 
dated  1796,  in  which  ne  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
the  value  of  the  fibre  "called  jute  by 
the  natives."  J[It  appears,  however,  as 
early  as  1746  m  the  Log  of  a  voyage 
Quoted  by  Col.  Temple  in  J.R.A.S.y 
Jan.  1900,  p.  168.]  Tiie  name  in  fact 
appears  to  be  taken  from  the  vernacular 
name  in  Oriasa.  This  is  stated  to  be 
properly  j^^,  hntjhutd  is  used  by  the 
uneducated.  See  Report  of  the  JiUe 
Chmmissum,  by  Babu  Hemchundra 
Kerr,  Calcutta,  1874  ;  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton  in  the  Academy y 
Jan.  17,  1880. 

JT7TKA,  8.  From  Dak.— Hind. 
jhatkdy  *  quick.'  The  native  cab  of 
Maiiras,  and  of  Mofussil  towns  in  that 
Presidency  ;  a  conveyance  only  to  be 
characterised  by  the  epithet  ramshackley 
though  in  that  respect  equalled  by  the 
Calcutta  cranchee  (q-v.).  It  consists 
of  a  sort  of  box  with  Venetian  windows, 
on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  miser- 
able pony.  It  is  entered  by  a  door  at 
the  back.  (See  SHIGRAM,  with  like 
meanings). 

JUZAIL,  s.  This  word  jazdil  is 
generally  applied  to  the  heavy  Afghan 
rifle,  fired  with  a  forked  rest.  If  it  is 
Ar.  it  must  l>e  jazdHly  the  plural  of 
jazily  *  big,'  used  as  a  su>)8tantive.  Jazil 
is  often  used  for  a  big,  thick  thing, 
so  it  looks  probable.  (See  dlNGALL.) 
Hence  jazd'Uchly  one  armed  with  such 
a  weapon. 

[1812.— "The  leiaerehi  also,  the  men 
who  use  blunden)usses,  were  to  wear  the 
new  Russian  dress." — Moriery  Journey  through 
Persia,  30. 

[1898.— 
"  All  night  the  cressetsglimmered  pale 
On  Ulwur  sabre  and  l^nk  jeniL 
R.  Kiplingy  Barrack-room  BalladSy  84. 

[1900.— * 'Two  companies  of  Khyber  Jezail- 
dues." — WarburUmy  Eighteen,  leara  in  the 
Khybery  78.] 

JYEDAD,  8.  F.—njaiddd.  Terri- 
tory assigned  for  the  support  of  troops. 

[1824.— "Rampooraon  the  Chumbul  .  .  . 
had  been  granted  to  Dudemaic,  as  Jaidad, 

•  This  remark  is  firom  a  letter  of  Dr.  Bumell's 
dd.  Taixjore,  March  10, 1880. 
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or  temporary  assignment  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops." — Malcolm,  Central  India,  i.  223.] 

JYSHE,  8.  This  term,  Ar.  jaish^ 
*an  army,  a. legion,*  was  applied  by 
Tippoo  to  his  regular  infautry,  the 
body  of  which  was  called  the  Jauh 
Kcichari  (see  under  CUTCHEBBY). 

c.  1782.— "About  this  time  the  Bar  or 
regular  infantry,  Kutcheri,  were  called  the 
JJndi  Kutchwri."— ZTirt.  of  TipH  Sultdn,  by 
Uuutin  Alt  Khdn  Kermdni,  p.  32. 

17S6. — *'At  such  times  as  new  levies  or 
recruits  for  the  Jyihe  and  PiadehM  are  to 
be  entertained,  you  two  and  Syed  Peer 
assembling  in  Kuchurnf  are  to  entertain 
none  but  proper  and  eligible  men." — Tippoo* t 
Letten,256. 


3.  This  is  a  title  of 
Ministers  of  State  used  in  Nepaul  and 
Sikkim.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Arabic 
word  (see  CAZEE  for  quotations).  Kdji 
is  the  pronunciation  of  this  last  word 
in  various  parts  of  India. 

[KAIiA  JUOGAH,  s.  Anglo-H. 
kdldjagah  for  a  'dark  place,'  arranged 
near  a  ball-room  for  the  purpose  of 
flirtation. 

[1885. — "At  night  it  was  rather  cold,  and 
the  frequenters  of  the  Kala  Jagah  (or  dark 

f  laces)  were  unable  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
hoped    they    would."  —  Lady    Dufferin, 
Viceregal  Life,  91. 

KATiTNQA,  n.p.    (See  KUNG.) 

EALLA-NIMMACK,  s.  Hind. 
kdld-namaky  *  black  salt,'  a  common 
mineral  drug,  used  especially  in  horse- 
treatment.  It  is  muriate  of  soda, 
having  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
some  impurities.    (Royle.) 

ElAPAL,  s.  Kdpdly  the  Malay  word 
for  a  ship,  (Vhich  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Tam.  kappaly]  "applied  to 
any  square-rigged  vessel,  with  top 
and  top-gallant  masts"  {Marsden, 
Memoirs  of  a  Malay  Family,  57). 

KABBABEE,  s.  Hind,  kdrbdrl, 
'an  agent,  a  manager.'  Used  chiefly 
in  Bengal  Proper. 


[c.  1857.— "llie  Foujdar's  report  sUted 
that  a  police  CarbarM  was  sleemnp^  in  his 
own  house." — Chevert,  Ind,  Med,  Jwrup.  407.] 

1867.  — "The  Lushai  Karbarii  (Uterally 
men  of  biisiness)  duly  arrived  and  met  me 
at  Kassalong."— J>imn,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel, 
293. 

KABOANNA,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
kdr-khdnoj  'business-place.'  We  can- 
not improve  upon  Wilson's  defini- 
tion :  "  An  office,  or  place  where 
business  is  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  in  use 
more  especially  applied  to  places  where 
mechanical  work  is  performed ;  a 
workshop,  a  manufactory,  an  arsenal ; 
also,  fig.,  to  any  great  fuss  or  bustle." 
The  last  use  seems  to  be  obsolete. 

[1663. — "Inrge  halls  are  seen  in  many 
places,  called  &ar-Ka]ia7i  or  workshops 
for  the  artizans." — Bemier,  ed.  ContUthU, 
2SAieq.    Also  see  CABCANA] 

KABDAB,  s.  P.— H.  kdrdd/r,  an 
agent  (of  the  Government)  in  Sindh. 

[1842.  —  "I  furUier  insist  upon  the 
ofifendinff  Eardar  being  sent  a  prisoner  to 
my  head  •  quarters  at  Sukkur  within  the 
space  of  five  days,  to  be  dealt  with  as  I 
shall  determine."  —  Sir  C,  Napier,  in 
Napier* t  Conquest  o/Sdnde,  149.] 

KABEETA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
kharita,  and  in  India  also  khalUa.  The 
silk  Im^  (descrilied  by  Mrs.  Parkes, 
below)  m  which  is  enclosed  a  letter 
to  or  from  a  native  noble ;  also,  by 
transfer,  the  letter  itself.  In  2  Kings 
V.  23,  the  bag  in  which  Naaman  bound 
the  silver  is  Marit ;  also  in  Isaiah  iii. 
22,  the  word  translated  '  crisping-pins ' 
is  kharitim,  rather  *  purses.' 

c.  1350.— "The  Shorif  Ibrahim,  sumamod 
the  Kh&ritadflr,  i.e.  the  Master  of  the 
Royal  Paper  and  Pens,  was  goTemor  of  the 
territory  of  HansI  and  Sarsatl."  —  Ihn 
Batuta,  iii.  337. 

1838.—"  Her  Highness  the  Baiza  Ba'i  did 
me  the  honour  to  send  me  a  Kharitft,  Uiat 
is  a  letter  enclosed  in  a  long  bag  of  Kim- 
khxcah  (see  KINCOB),  crimson  silk  brocaded 
with  flowers  in  gold,  contained  in  another 
of  fine  muslin:  the  mouth  of  the  bag  was 
tied  with  a  gold  and  tasseled  cord,  to  which 
was  appended  the  great  seal  of  her  Hi^h- 
nesfl."  —  Wanderings  of  a  IHlgrim  {)£n. 
Parkes),  ii.  250. 

In  the  following  passage  the  thing 
is  described  (at  Constantinople). 

1673. — ".  .  .  le  Visir  prenant  un  sachet 
de  beau  brocard  d'or  k  fleurs,  \ooa  tout  au 
moins  d'une  demi  aulne  et  large  de  oiDq  ou 
six  doigts,  li^  et  scell^  par  le  buit  «.'««&'«* 
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inscription  qui  y  estoit  attach^,  et  diaant 
que  c  estoit  one  lettre  du  Grand  Seigneur. 
.  .  ." — Journal  d* Ant.  Oallandf  ii.  94. 

KAUL,  B.  Hind.  KdL  properly 
*Time,*  then  a  period,  death,  and 
popularly  the  visitation  of  famine. 
Under  this  word  we  read  : 

1808. — "Scarcity,  and  the  scourge  of  civil 
war,  embittered  the  Mahratta  nation  in  a.d. 
1804,  of  whom  many  emigrants  were  sup- 
ported by  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  neighbouring  powers,  and  (a  large 
number)  were  relieved  in  their  own  capiUd 
by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the 
English  at  Bombay  alone.  This  and  open- 
ing of  Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  starving, 
within  the  British  settlements,  were  grate- 
fully told  to  the  writer  afterwards  by  many 
Mahrattas  in  the  heart,  and  from  distant 
parts,  of  their  own  country." — R,  Dmmmond, 
lUtistratumSf  ko, 

KAUNTA,  CAUNTA,  s.  This 
word,  Mahr.  and  Guz.  kdnthaj  *  coast 
or  margin,'  [Skt.  kantha,  'immediate 
proximity,*  mnthi,  *  the  neck,*]  is  used 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  in  composition  to  form 
several  popular  geographical  terms,  as 
Mahi  Kdnthd,  iot  a  firoup  of  small 
States  on  the  banks  of  tne  Mahi  River  ; 
Rewd  Kdnthd,  south  of  the  above ; 
Sindhu  Kdnthd,  the  Indus  Delta,  &c. 
The  word  is  no  doubt  the  same  which 
we  find  in  Ptolemy  for  the  Gulf  of 
Kachh,  Kdy$i  KdXroi.  Kanthi-Kot  was 
formerly  an  important  place  in  Eastern 
Kachh,  and  Kdnthi  was  the  name  of 
the  southern  coast  district  (see  Ritter, 
vi.  1038). 

KEBULEE.    (See  MTS0B0LAN8.) 

KEDDAH,  s.  Hind.  Khedd  (Jchednd, 
*to  chase,*  from  Skt.  dkheta,  'hunt- 
ing*). The  term  used  in  bengal  for 
the  enclosure  constructed  to  entrap 
elephants.  [The  system,  of  huntinc 
elephants  by  making  a  trench  rouna 
a  space  and  enticing  the  wild  animals 
by  means  of  tame  decoys  is  described 
by  Arrian,  Indika,  13.]    (See  CORRAL.) 

[c.  1690.  —  "There  are  several  modes  of 
huntin(|^  elephants.  1.  kli«dfth  "  (then  follows 
a  description). — Ain,  i.  284.] 

1780-90.—"  The  party  on  the  plain  below 
have,  during  this  interval,  been  completely 
occupied  in  forming  the  Keddah  or  en- 
closure."— Lives  qf  the  Lindmys^  iii.  191. 

1810. —  "A  trap  called  a  Keddah."  — 
Williamson,  V,  M.  ii.  436. 

1860. — "The  custom  in  Bengal  is  to  con- 
«truot  a  strong  enclosure  (called  a  Keddah) 


in   the  heart   of   the   forest." 
CeyUnt,  ii.  842. 
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Hind,  khichrij  a  mess  of  rice,  cooked 
with  butter  and  ddl  (see  DHALL),  and 
flavoured  with  a  little  spice,  shred 
onion,  and  the  like ;  a  common  dish 
all  over  India,  and  often  served  at 
An^lo-Indian  breakfast  tables,  in 
which  very  old  precedent  is  followed, 
as  the  first  quotation  shows.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  applied 
metaphorically  to  mixtures  of  sundry 
kinds  (see  Fryer,  belowX  and  also  to 
mixt  jargon  or  lingua  franca.  In 
Encland  we  find  the  word  is  often 
applied  to  a  mess  of  re-cooked  fish, 
served  for  breakfast ;  but  this  is  in- 
accurate. Fish  is  frequently  eaten 
with  kedgeree,  but  is  no  part  of  it. 
["Fish  Kitcherie"  is  an  old  Anclo- 
Indian  dish,  see  the  recipe  in  Riddell, 
Indian  Domesti4:  Economy,  p.  437.] 

c.  1840.— "The  munj  (Moong)  is  boiled 
with  rice,  and  then  buttered  and  eaten. 
This  is  what  they  call  Kishri,  and  on  this 
dish  they  breakfast  every  day." — Ibn  Baluta, 
iii.  181. 

c.  1443. — "The  elephants  of  the  palace  are 
fed  upon  Kitchri." — AhdurrazzdJry  in  India 
in  X  Vth  Ont.  27. 

c.  1475. — "  Horses  are  fed  on  pease  ;  also 
on  Kichiris,  boiled  with  sugar  and  oil ;  and 
early  in  the  morning  they  get  shishenivo  "  (?). 
— A  than,  yikitin,  in  do.,  p.  10. 

The  following  recipe  for  Kedgeree  is  by 
Abu'l  Fa?l  :— 

c.  1590.— "Khichri,  Rice,  split  ddl,  and 
ghi,  5  Mr  of  each ;  ^  ser  salt ;  this  gives  7 
dishes." — Aln,  i.  59. 

1648. — "Their  daily  gains  are  very  small, 
.  .  .  and  with  these  they  fill  their  hungry 
bellies  with  a  certain  food  called  Kitserye. 
—  Van  Ticiit,  57. 

1653. — "  Kicheri  est  vne  sorte  de  legume 
dont  les  Indiens  se  nourissent  ordinaire- 
ment." — Dt  la  Boullaye-U-Gouz,  ed.  1657, 
p.  545. 

1672.— Baldaeus  has  Kitsery,  Tavemier 
Qnicheri  [ed.  Ball,  i.  282,  391]. 

1673.— "The  Diet  of  this  Sort  of  People 
admits  not  of  great  Variety  or  Cost,  their 
delightfullest  Food  being  only  Cntcherry 
a  sort  of  Pulse  and  Rice  mixed  together,  and 
boiled  in  Butter,  with  which  they  grow  fat. " 
—Fryer,  81. 

Again,  speaking  of  pearls  in  the  Persian 
Oulf,  he  says :  "Whatever  is  of  any  Value 
is  very  dear.  Here  is  a  great  Plenty  of 
what  they  call  Ketcherv,  a  mixture  of  all 
together,  or  Refuse  of  Kough,  Yellow,  and 
Uneaual,  which  they  sell  by  Bushels  to  the 
Russians." — md,  320. 
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1727.— "Soma  Doll  and  Rtoe,  being  mingled  noin  de  OoDgftlui  satoammuaaTso  leGange. 
together  and  boiled  molie  ElteheTM,  the  .  .  ,  Une  carte  du  Oolfe  de  Bengale  iiuer^ 
opmmoD  Food  of  the  Country.  Tbay  oat  it  dazis  Blaau,  fera  mAme  diatingusr  lee  nTitrsa 
with  Butter  and  AtcharfMeACEAS)."—.!.  d'/v''  et  ds  Cajorl  (si  on  pieitd  la  peine 
Mamiilm,i.  161;  [ed.  1744,  i.  162].  de  l'aTaminer)<x>mme  des  bruduOttoga/'- 
UW-aO.— "Kltoh«r«e  is  only  riee  stewed,  lyAnvilh,  p.  66. 
with  B  cerlaio  pulse  they  call  Dholl,  and  i«  As  to  the  origin  of  this  nngolkr  error, 
generKllf  eaten  with  salt-fiah,  butter,  and  about  a  river  Oanga  flowing  aoroai  ludia 
pioklos  of  larioos  iioilfl,  to  which  they  giye  from  W.  to  B  see  w>me  eitnujta  under 
the  general  name  of  Al{liar."—OTOK,  i.  150  OODAVXBT.  The  Rupnoraiu  Rirer,  wbiob 
[1813.-"  He  wu  alwaja  a  welcome  goeet  1™"  ">?  "«?')'  fnin,  the  W  juiit  above 
...  and  ate  w  much  of  their  rice  and  D«™ot^  Harbour,  >s  the  jFra-«(  jl««  here 
CntcharM  an  he  cho«.  "-«»■*«,  Or.  Jf™.  •Pol'eu  rf.  The  name  0«««.  or  ptdOu,^ 
2Dd  ed.  i.  502.1  "  <tPP'>™  to  thu  in  cbartJi  lale  in  the  loth 
,-on'  ,11  J  .  .  .i  .  J-  oenturv.  It  ie  thua  mentioned  by  A. 
1880.-  A  correspondent  of  the  Indan  Hamilton,  1727:  " About flre laaguoi farther 
Mortar,  wnh^  of  tbe  annual  religious  fair  „  ^  the  We«t  Side  of  the  Ri™fot  Hwhig, 
at  Ajmere,  «,Qs  deKnbes  a  feature  in  the  i.*^  another  Bmnoh  of  the  OaajrM,  cilled 
proceedmp:  '"Ilere  are  two  tremendous  g  ■^^  j,  broader  than  tSt  of  tha 
croper  pota,  one  of  which  is  said  to  oon^in  ff^^i.  but  much  shallower,  "-ii.  8  ;  [ed. 
abouteigbty  maunds  of  nee  and  the  oUier  I7^i 
forty  maunds.     To  fill  these  pota  with  rice, 

Busar,  and  dried  fruits  requiree  a  round  sura  *»«■-»...«■«««■«•  ««a_  ,  i 

ofSoney,  and  it  is  oiJ^the  rich  who  can         KBDaEEEE-POT,    B.       A     TuIrbf 

afford  to  do  so.    This  year  His  Highuees  the  elpreSBlon    for    a    round    pipkin    such 

Nawab  of  Tonk  paid  Bs.  3,000  to  ail  up  the  as  is  in  common  Indian  use,  both  for 

pota   .  .  .  After  UiB  pots  (ILIed  with  Uilohrl  holding  water  and  for  cooking  purposes, 

had  been  inspected  by  the  Nawab,  who  was  ,0^    rrA'PPT  nnrniRA  \ 

aooompaniBd>.  the  cinimisaioner  of  Ajmere  ^'^^  CHATTY,  OHOBBA.) 
aod  severa!  Civil  Officers,  the  diitribution,         1811. — "As    a    memorial    of    such    mis- 

or  more  properly  the  plunder,  of  khiohri  fortunes,   thsy  plant  in  the  earth  an  oar 

oommenced,  and  men  well  wrapped  up  with  bearing  a  cud^tri,  or  earthen  pot." — Solvytit, 

clothes,  stuffed  with  cotton,  were  seen  lea(i-  La  Jlmdmu,  til. 

ing  down  into  the  boilina  pot  to  secure  their        1830.— "Some  natives  wort  in  readiness 

share  of  the  booty.  "-/WT^tfaO,  July  8.  ^u,  ^  ^lall  raft  ot  EMtserea-pota,  on  which 

''"'  T-  the  palltoe  was  to  ha  ferried  over. " — Jfen.  0/ 

"^'  '"  Col.  Jtfountaiii,  110. 


KEDOEREE,  n.p.  KhijiH  or  iaaLow"^yery'''sxteuB^e^^gronp  ot 
Jfyon,  a  vilW  and  police  station  on  cav^.temples  on  the  Island  of  lidBrtte, 
the  low  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the  —    •.  .     „.  .    .  ^ 


u      I            Li.         .^  u     1.        J    00  1^''  Bombay,  properly  Kinheri. 

Hooffly,  on  the  west  bank,  and    68  ,„       „\, 

niUes  below  Calcutta.     It  was  formerly  1«>2.-"  Holding  wme  oonver«tiou  with 

weU  known  as  a  usual  anchorage  o'f  r:^t;:e%^25:SXr:^P:dre'Fr': 

Ihe  lai^r  Indiamen.  Antonio  do  Porto,  ...  one  of   them,  who 

1683.-" This  morning  earl,  we  weighed  ^KH'^^'^V^Po.T.nl™  vl™ "iS? 

anchor  with  the  ttde  of  Ebt,  but  having  '^1  ^,  "^^  '^^  .Port^«e  ™^  "el', 

little  wind,  got  no  further  than  the  Point  rf  ""!.-~'l"'l"S?'  ^  ""* '*f  ^f'P'^'y 

rl^lr  Srt.*  ,'  *U1              ff    I           j»  (j,g  Bainte,  assured  me  that  without  doubt 

LnaK.  00c.  i-  "J-  the  work  of  the  Pagoda  of  Canari  was  made 

1684.- "Signr  Nicolo  Parorea,  a  PortogaU  ,„der  the  orders  of    the  father    of   Saint 

Merchant,   aaaured   me    their    whole    com-  J„ttia.i  the  Prince,  whom  Barlaam  converted 

munity  had  wrott  y-  Vice  King  of  Ooft  ...  to  the  Faith  rjf  Christ.  .  .  ."— Omto,  Yll. 

to  send  them  2  or  3  Frigates  with  .  .  .  j|j,  „„,  iq_ 

Soldiers  to  posseee  thenuelvee  of  ye  Islands  '-.g^X'    h'm.,.  «„„  i>=f„„  h,„i,  ^  iv>„ 

of  KmrU^d  /i.sr^."-/Wrf.  Dec.  17;  JV^^LI^'^^ ^"^t^rJ^M^f^^I 

ru«i..Ti.«   :   TTi^i  we  directerl  ouraleps  w  ttaa  auDiantly  ram  a, 

',™     ...■."'■      ■..w.^,.,,.  butK..™'dCSi,^C«»r.lii..'.ll».i 

1727.—"  It  a  now  inhabitad  by  Fuhera,  gut  of  ft  Rook,"  fco.— /Vyer,  71.72. 

"■  iZ.  ''".  f?''S''  rll-^wSfSij.*.;  182S.-"Tb.  prind,.!  obrlonti«  ol  S.1- 

nombbounog  1,1k,4,  0.  lb.  W»l  Bid.  o!  ,,„        .„  ^  „„>"„„p|„  „  Km„„. 

S'2f[i'.'i7i4r(SSi)imJ!f)     ■  ?-.r""*'£",r"K."7,'!"^';,'" 

,,L      ■■  tT^  ,-    TT^  ^Zrl^r  \^,    ,  from  their  number,  their  beautifiil  situation, 

.  '.t^'T  i*^  L"'.'^  w"  !"",  '  '°^^^  their  elaborate  carving,  and  their  marked 

nnirea  de  Cajori  et  de  I  Ingdt  (see  EIIWE;  connection  with  Buddf  and  his  religion. "- 

LEE),  puu  plus  au  lanre  la  nviere  de  Piph  nj,^  ii  iw 

et  caiie'^de  feaUsor  (sel  BALABOKE),  «S.t  '^^^  "   ^™- 

avec  Tomftoii  [see  TtlMLOOK),  riviiro  men-  vci> auTsroBB     =       TKi.    »    .„ 

tionn*  plus  haut,  et  qn'on  pent  ajonter  ici,  KEKSEYMEBfi,    8.      Ibis    is    an 

d«a  dAivations  d'nn  gnnd  tlenve,  dont  le  English  draper's  term,  and  not  Anglo- 
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Indian.  But  it  is  through  forms  like 
eauimen  (also  in  English  use),  a  cor- 
ruption of  couhmere^  though  the  corrup- 
tion has  been  shaped  by  uie  previously 
existing  English  word  Jersey  tor  a  kind 
of  wo^en  doth,  as  if  kersmf  were  one 
kind  and  heneytMre  another,  of  similar 
soods.  Kersey  is  given  by  Minsheu 
(2nd  ed.  1627X  without  definition, 
thus:  ^*Mtxsit  eloth^  G.  (i,e.  French) 
eartz^/*  The  only  word  like  the  last 
given  by  Littrd  is  "Oimt^  sorte  de 
canevas.^  ....  This  does  not  apply 
to  keneu,  which  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  **0«««ii* — Terme  de  Com- 
merce ;  etoffe  de  laine  croiss^e  a  deux 
envers ;  etym.  croieer"  Both  words 
are  probably  connected  with  croiser  or 
with  carr^.  Planch^  indeed  (whose 
etymologies  are  ^nerally  woithless) 
says :  "  made  ori^nally  at  Kersey,  !n 
Suffolk,  whence  its  name."  And  he 
adds,  equal  to  the  occasion,  ^^  Kersey- 
mere^ so  named  from  the  position  of 
the  original  factory  on  the  nure^  or 
water  wich  runs  through  the  village 
of  Kersey"  (!)  Mr.  Skeat«  however, 
we  see,  thinks  that  Kersey,  in  Suffolk, 
is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  word 
Kersey:  [and  this  he  repeats  in  the 
new  ed.  (1901)  of  his  (kndse  Etym, 
Dict.y  adding,  "  Not  from  Jersey,  which 
is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  material." 
Kerseymere,  he  says,  is  "  a  corruption  of 
Cashmere  or  CassimerCy  by  confusion 
with  kersey  **]. 

1495. — "  Item  the  xv  day  of  Februar, 
bocht  fra  Jhonne  Andersoun  x  ellis  of  auhit 
Garesay,  to  be  tua  ooitis,  ano  to  the  King, 
and  ane  to  the  Lard  of  Balgony ;  price  of 
ellne  vjs.  ;  summa  .  .  .  iij.  fi.* — Acctt.  of 
the  Ld.  H.  Trfomrer  of  Scotland,  1877,  p.  225. 

1583.—*'  I  think  cloth,  Kerseys  and  tinne 
have  never  bene  here  at  so  lowe  prices  as 
they  are  now." — Mr.  John  Neteion,  from 
Babylon  {i.e.  Bagdad)  July  20,  in  Htiki.  378. 

1603.— "I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an 
English  kersey,  as  bo  pil'd  a&thou  art  pil'd, 
for  a  French  velvet." — Mfwturefor  Measure, 
i.  2. 

1625.—"  Ordanet  the  thesaurer  to  talc  aff 
to  ilk  ane  of  the  officeris  and  to  the  drummer 
and  pyper,  ilk  ane  of  thame,  fyve  elne  of 
reid  Keiirsie  claithe." — Kxts.from  Recd^.of 
OicugoWy  1876,  p.  347. 

1626. — In  a  contract  between  the  Factor 
of  the  King  of  Persia  and  a  Dutch  ' '  Op^r 
Koopman  for  goodn  we  find  :  **  iWOO  Persian 
ells  of  Careay  at  1  eocri  (?)  the  ell." — 
VoUentijn,  v.  295. 

1784. — "  For  sale— superfine  cambrics  and 
edgings  .  .  .  scarlet  and  blue  Kassimeres." 
— In  SetoK-Karr,  i.  47. 


c.  1880.— (no  date  given)  "  Kenwymsre. 
Castimere,  A  finer  description  of  kersey  .  .  : 
(then  follows  the  absurd  etymolc^y  as  given 
by  Planch^).  ...  It  is  principally  a  manu- 
facture of  the  west  of  Efngland,  and  except 
in  being  tweeled  {dc)  and  of  narrow  width 
it  in  no  respect  differs  from  superfine  doth." 
— Draper's  Did.  8.v. 

KHADnt,  s.  H.  khddar;  the 
recent  alluvial  bordering  a  large  river. 
(See  under  BANGUB). 

[1828. — "The  river  .  .  .  meanders  fantas- 
tiodly  .  .  .  through  a  Ehader,  or  valley 
between  two  ranges  of  hills." — Mundy,  Pen 
and  Pencil  Sketches,  ed.  1858,  p.  130. 

[The  Khadir  Cup  is  one  of  the  chief 
racing  trophies  open  to  pig-stickers  in  upper 
India.] 

KTTAKFiE,  vulgarly  KHABKI, 
EHABKEE,  s.  or  adj.  Hind.  khdJtSy 
'dusty  or  dust-coloured,'  from  Pers. 
khdkj  *  earth,'  or  *  dust ' ;  applied  to  a 
liffht  drab  or  chocolate-coloured  cloth. 
This  was  the  colour  of  the  uniform 
worn  by  some  of  the  Punjab  regiments 
at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  became  very 
popular  in  the  army  generally  durins 
the  campaigns  of  1857-58,  being  adoptea 
as  a  convenient  material  by  many  other 
corps.  [Gubbins  (Mutintes  in  Oudh, 
296)  describes  how  the  soldiers  at 
Lucknow  dved  their  imiforms  a  light 
brown  or  dust  colour  with  a  mixture 
of  black  and  red  office  inks,  and  Cave 
Brown    (Punjah    and    Delhi,   ii.    211) 

rks  ol  its  introduction  in  place  of 
red  uniform  which  gave  the 
British  soldier  the  name  of  "Lai  Coortee 
Wallahs:'] 

[1858. — A  book  appeared  called  "Service 
and  Adventures  with  the  Khakee  Ressalah, 
or  Meerut  Volunteer  Horse  during  the 
Mutinies  in  1857-8,"  by  R.  H.  W.  Dunlop. 

[1859.— "It  has  been  decided  that  the 
full  dress  will  be  of  dark  blue  cloth,  made 
up,  not  like  the  tunic,  but  as  the  native 
ungreekah  {angarkha),  and  set  off  with  red 
piping.  The  undress  clothing  will  be  en- 
tirely of  Khakee.  "—i/cu/rcu  Govt.  Order, 
Feb.  18,  quoted  in  Calcutta  Reo.  ciii.  407. 

[18(>2.— "Kharkee  does  not  catch  in 
brambles  so  much  as  other  HiuSa." —Brinck- 
man,  RiJU  in  Cashmere,  136.] 

1878. — "  The  Amir,  we  may  mention,  wore 
a  khaki  suit,  edged  with  gold,  and  the  well- 
known  Horati  ca.p."—Sat.  Recie^c,  Nov.  30, 
683. 

[1899.—"  The  batteries  to  be  painted  with 
the  Kirkee  colour,  which  being  similar  to 
the  roads  of  the  country,  will  render  the 
vehicles  invisible.*'— Ti /««•*,  Julv  12. 

[1890-91. — ITae  newspapers  have  constant 
references  to  a  khaki  election,  that  is  an 
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«leotion  started  on  a  war  policy,  and  the 
War  Loan  for  the  Transvaal  Campaign  has 
been  known  as  **kfaakiB."j 

Recent  military  operations  have  led 
to  the  general  introduction  of  khaki 
as  the  service  imiform.  Something 
like  this  has  been  used  in  the  East 
for  clothing  from  a  very  early  time  : — 

[1611. — **  See  if  you  can  get  me  a  piece  of 
▼erv  fine  brown  calico  to  nmke  me  clothes." 
— DanverSf  LeUert^  i.  109.] 

iT'lTAT.gAj  8.  and-adi.  Hind,  from 
Ar.  kkd^a  properly  khdlua)  'pure, 
genuine.'  It  has  various  technical 
meanings,  but,  as  we  introduce  the 
word,  it  is  applied  by  the  Sikhs  to 
their  community  and  church  (so  to 
call  it)  collectively. 

1783.— **  The  Sienue*  salute  each  other  by 
the  ex]9ression  iToA  Ooorooi  without  any 
inclination  of  the  body,  or  motion  of  the 
himd.  The  Goyemment  at  large,  and  their 
armies,  are  denominated  ^ni^la^^  and 
KhalsaJee."— /^orfler'«  Journey,  ed.  1808,  i. 
307. 

1881.— 
**  And  all  the  Punjab  knows  me,  for  my 

father's  name  was  known 
In  the  days  of  the  conquering  Khftl'm, 

when  I  was  a  boy  half -grown?' 

Attar  Singh  loquitur y  by  Sotnarf  in  an 
Indian  paper  ;  name  and  date  lost 

EIHAN,  s.  a.  Turki  through 
Pers.  Khdn.  Originally  this  was  a 
title,  equivalent  to  Lord  or  Prince, 
used  among  the  Mongol  and  Turk 
nomad  hordes.  Besides  this  sense, 
and  an  application  to  various  other 
chiefs  ana  nobles,  it  has  still  become 
in  Persia,  and  still  more  in  Af^ani- 
stan,  a  sort  of  vague  title  like  "Esq.," 
whilst  in  India  it  has  become  a 
common  affix  to,  or  in  fact  part  of, 
the  name  of  Hindustanis  out  of  every 
rank,  properly,  however  of  those 
claiming  a  Pathan  descent.  The 
tendency  of  swelling  titles  is  always 
thus  to  degenerate,  and  when  the  value 
of  Khdn  had  sunk,  a  new  form,  Khdn- 
Khdndn  (Khan  of  Khans)  was  devised 
at  the  Court  of  Delhi,  and  applied  to 
one  of  the  high  officers  of  State. 

[c.  1610.— The  **  AsMiu  Caoimas  "  of 
IVrard  de  Laval,  which  Mr.  Gray  fails  to 
identify,  is  probably  Hatan-Khan^  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  69. 

[1616.— "All  the  Captayens,  as  Channa 
Cnana  (Khan-KhSnan),  Mahobet  Chan, 
Chan  John  (Khan  Jah&n)."— .Str  T.  Roe, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  192. 

[1676.— *'Cawn."    See  under  OINai] 


b.  Pers.  khdn.  A  public  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  a 
caravanserai.  [The  word  appears  in 
English  as  early  as  about  1400 ;  see 
Stanf,  Diet.  8.V.] 

1653. — "Han  est  vn  Serrail  ou  enclos  que 
les  Arabes  appellent/omioMX  oh  se  retirent 
les  Carauanes,  ou  les  Marchands  Estrangers, 
.  .  .  ce  mot  de  Haa  est  Turq,  et  est  le 
mesme  oue  Kiarauantarai  ou  KarbcL$ara 
(see  CABAVAN8EBAY)  dont  parle  Belon. 
.  .  "—De  la  BouUaye-U'QoHz,  ed.  1657, 
p.  540. 

1827. — "  He  lost  all  hope,  being  informed 
by  his  late  fellow-trayeller,  whom  he  found 
at  the  BlhaB,  that  the  Nuwaub  was  absent 
on  a  secret  expedition. "  —  W.  Scoti,  The 
Surgeon's  DaugMer,  ch.  xiii. 

KHANNA,     OOKNAH,     &c.     s. 

This  term  (Pers.  khdna,  'a  house,  a 
compartment,  apartment,  department, 
receptacle,'  &c.)  is  used  almost  ad 
libitum  in  India  in  composition,  some- 
times with  most  incongruous  words, 
as  bobachee  (for  bdwarchi^  connah, 
*  cook-house,'  buggy-connaa,  *  buggy, 
or  coach-house,'  bottle-khanna,  touia- 
khana  (q.v.X  &c.  &c. 

1784. — "The  house,  cook-room,  bottle- 
connah,  godown,  &c.,  are  all  pucka  built."— 
In  S^n-Karr,  i.  41. 

KHANSAMA.    See  CON8T7MAH. 

KHANUM,  s.  Turki,  through 
Pers.  khdnum  and  khdnim,  a  ladv  of 
rank-;  the  feminine  of  the  title  Kti&Ti^ 
a  (q.v.) 

1404. — '* ...  la  mayor  delles  avia  nfibre 
Callon,  que  quiere  dezir  Reyna,  o  Seflora 
g^nde." — ClavijOf  f.  52v. 

„  "The  great  wall  and  tents  were 
for  the  use  of  the  chief  wife  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  called  CaAo,  and  the  other  was  for 
the  second  wife,  called  Quinchi  Cafio,  which 
means  'the  little  lady.'"— ilfarAAam'*  Clarijo, 
145. 

1505.— "The  greatest  of  the  Begs  of  the 
Sagharichi  was  then  Shir  Haji  Beg^  whose 
daughter,  Ais-doulet  Begum,  Yunis  Khan 
married.  .  .  .  The  Khan  had  three  daughters 
by  Ais-doulet  Be^m.  .  .  .  The  second 
daughter,  Kullilk  Nigar  TniAwnw^  was  my 
mother.  .  .  .  Five  months  after  the  taking 
of  Kabul  she  departed  to  God's  mercy,  in 
the  year  911 "  (1605).— ^a6«r,  p.  12. 

1619.—;*  The  King's  ladies,  when  they  are 
not  married  to  him  .  .  .  and  not  n^tr 
relations  of  his  house,  but  only  (x>ncubines 
or  ^rls  of  the  Palace,  are  not  called  heguvty 
which  is  a  title  of  queens  and  princesses,  but 
only  canimi,  a  title  given  in  Persia  to  all 
noble  ladies."— P.  della  Valle,  ii.  13. 
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coming  under  the  class  legally  defined  sole  object  was  to  squeeze  as  much 

as  *  supeiior  holders.'  revenue  as  possible  out  of  each  village. 

The  position  and  claims  of  the  khoU  The  Khot  lK)re  the  brunt  of  this 
liave  been  the  subject  of  much  deliate  struggle.  In  many  cases  he  prevented 
and  difficulty,  especially  with  regard  a  new  survey  of  his  villajse,  by  con- 
to  the  riffhts  and  duties  of  the  tenants  senting  to  the  imposition  of  some  new 
imder  tnem,  whose  position  takes  patii*  This  no  doubt  he  recovered 
various  forms  ;  but  to  go  into  these  fi'om  the  ryots,  but  he  gave  them  their 
<iuestions  would  carry  us  much  more  own  time  to  pay,  advanced  them 
aeeply  into  local  technicalities  than  mone^'  for  their  cultivation,  and  was 
would  1>e  consistent  with  the  scope  of  a  milder  master  than  a  rapacious 
this  work,  or  the  knowledge  oi  the  revenue  officer  would  have  been" 
editor.  Practically  it  would  seem  that  {Candy ^  pp.  20-21).  See  Selections  fn/m 
the  kiioi  is,  in  the  midst  of  provinces  Records  of  Bombay  Government^  No. 
where  ryotwany  is  the  ruling  system,  cxxxiv.,  N.S.,  viz.,  Selections  with 
an  exceptional  })erson,  holding  much .  NoteSy  regarding  the  Khoti  Tenure^  com- 
the  position  of  a  petty  zemindar  in  ])iled  by  E.  T.  Candy,  Bo.  C.  S.  1873 ; 
Bengal  (apart  from  any  nuestion  of  ahjo  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  Govt. 
permanent  settlement)  ;  and  that  most  of  Bombay  in  the  Revenue  Dept.,  April 
of  the  difficult  questions  touching  JcJwtl  24,  1876,  No.  2474. 
liave  arisen  from  this  its  exceptional  ••••^-rr  rr.i  i  1 1  t  ^\ 
iharacter  in  Western  India.  ^^^v  l*  .  ^^'^    ^'''^'jf  ^^    ,^^*^ 

The  khot  occurs  especially  in   the  V^^^^}^^  khot  tenure  in  the  Bomlmy 

Konkan,  and  was  found  in  existence  l^r^sidency. 

when,  in  the  early  mrt  of  the  last  KHUDD,    KUDD,    s.    This    is    a 

century,   we    occupied    territorv  that  term  chiefly  emploved  in  the  Hima- 

had    been    subject    to    the    Mahratte  laya,    khadd,    meaning    a    precipitous 

power.     It  IS  apparently  traceable  back  hill-side,  also  a  deep  vallev.     It  is  not 

at  least  to  the  time  of  the  AdilShahi  j^  ^he  dictionaries,  but 'is    probably 

(see  IDALCAN)  dynasty  of  the  Deccan.  aHi^.^  to  the  Hind,  khdt,  'a  pit,'  Dakh. 

Tliere     are,     however,     various     de-  _Hind.  khaddd,    [Platti  gives  Hind, 

nominations  of  khot.    In  the  Southern  j^^^^  This  i^  f  rom  Skt.  khanda,  '  a  gap, 

Konkan  the  khoti   has   long   been  a  ^  chasm,'  while  khdt  comes'  from  Skt. 

hereditary  zemuidar,  with  proprietary  jk^dto,  '  an  excavation.*]    The  word  is  in 

rights,  and  also  has  in  many  cases  re-  constant  Anglo-Indian  colloquial  use  at 

placed  the  ancient  patel  as  headnian  gi^ia  and  other  Himalayan  stations, 

of  the   village  ;    a  circumstence    that  i887.-"The  steeps  about  Mus«ooriar«  so 

has  cau^d  the  A/wft  to   be  sometimes  ^ery  perpendicular  in  many  places,  that  a 

regarded  and  defined  as  the  holder  of  person  of  the  strongest  nerve  would  scarcely 

an  office,  rather  than  of  a  property.     In  oe  able  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  narrow 

the  Northern  Konkan,  again,  the  Kliotis  footpath  into  the  Khud,  without  a  shudder." 

were  originallv  mere  revenue-farmers,  -^<^'h  -''"•«<  fnipreman,,  ii.  146. 

without     proprietary    or     hereditarv  .^^^ -"^.^."^y  J^^t!  j /°^'^t.J}'^5  °^ 

«:^i.*«  1  ,,4.  I    5  I           1  1    i.           —I    ♦!*  the  ponies  at  the  estate  had  l)een  killed  by 

rights^  but  had  l>een  able  to  iisuni  both.  ^  ^^ft  ^^^^  ^^e  precipice,  when  bringing  up 

As  has  been  said  alx)ve,  admmistra-  water  from  the  kbxLd."—Waiid'>rinffs  of  a 

tive  difficulties  as  to  the  Khotis  have  Pilgrim,  ii.  240. 

been    chiefly    connected     >vith     their  1866.—*'  When  the  men  of  the  43d  Reart. 

rights  over,  or  claims  from,  the  ryots,  refused  to  carry  the  guns  any  longer,  the 

which  have  been  often  exorbitent  and  Eurasian  gunners,  about  20  in  number, 

A  i.  i.1                 i*        •*.  •    •  accompanyinsr  them,  made  an  attempt  to 

oppressive      At  the  ^me  time  it  is  in  ^^^^  ?Sem  on,  but  were  unequal  to  Soing 

evidence  that  m  the  former  distracted  go,  and  under  the  direction  of  this  officer 

state  of  the  country,  a  Khoti  was  some-  (Capt.  Cockbum,  R.A.)  throw  them  down  a 


a'nd'the  extort'ioliate  demani'of "the  1879.-" The  commander-in-chief  .  .  .  i. 

**   V***.  ^  ^AUAVFiiA.;^  vt^tuaiAi^  v/x    w*c  perhaps   ahve    now  because    his   horse   so 

revenue    officers    under     the    native  Judiciously  chose  the  spot  on  which  suddenly 

Government.    And  this  is  easily  com- 

prehended,    when    it    ia    remembered  *  ''«'.?*  *«  «»«i  ^"^  *"  '^'^  Mahratti  sense  of  a 

that     formprlv     diatriptA    iioaH     \i\    Iva  'contribution'  or  extra  cess.     It  is  the  remlar 

Uiat    lormeriy     OlStriClS    ^ISea     to     oe  M^hiatU  equivalent  of  the  vbwah  of  Bengal,  on 

farmed  to  the  native  officials,  whose  which  see  Wilson,  s. v. 

2h 
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KHYBER  PASS. 


to  swerve  round  that  its  hind  hoofa  were 
only  half  over  the  chad  "  («>). — Times  Letter y 
from  Simla,  Aug.  15. 

KHUBBEEF,  s.  Ar.  khartf, 
*  autumn ' ;  and  in  India  the  crop,  or 
harvest  of  the  crop,  which  is  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
(April  and  May)  and  catliered  in  after 
it,  including  rice,  Uie  tall  millets, 
maize,  cotton,  rape,  sesamuin,  &c. 
The  obverse  crop  is  znbbee  (q.v.). 

[1809. — '*  Three  weeks  have  not  elapsed 
ainoe  the  Knreef  crop,  which  consists  of 
Bajru  (see  BAJBA),  Jooar  (see  JOWAUB), 
several  smaller  kinds  of  grain,  and  cotton, 
was  cleared  from  off  the  fields,  and  the  same 
ground  is  already  ploughed  .  .  .  and  sown 
for  the  great  Bubbee  crop  of  wheat,  barley 
and  chuHU  (see  GRAM)." — Brouffhtojif  Letters 
from  a  Mahratta  Campy  ed.  1892,  p.  215.] 

KHUTPUT,  s.  This  is  a  native 
slang  term  in  Western  India  for  a 
prevalent  system  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption. The  general  meaning  of 
khafpat  in  Hind,  and  Mahr.  is  rather 
'wrangling*  and  *  worry,*  but  it  is  in 
the  former  sense  that  the  word  became 
famous  (1860-54)  in  consequence  of 
Sir  James  Outram's  struggles  with  the 
rascality,  during  his  tenure  of  the 
Residency  of  Baroda. 

[1881. — "Ehutput,  or  court  intrigue,  rules 
more  or  less  in  every  native  State,  to  an 
extent  incredible  among  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  Europe." — Frazerj  liccord»  of 
Sporty  204.] 

KHUTTBY,  KHETTBY,  CUT- 
TBY,  s.  Hind.  Khaitrl,  Khatrl,  Skt. 
Kshatriya.  The  second,  or  military 
caste,  in  the  theoretical  or  fourfold 
division  of  the  Hindus.  [But  tlie 
word  is  more  commonly  ap])lied  to  a 
mercantile  caste,  which  Ikls  its  origin 
in  the  Punjab,  but  is  found  in  consiaer- 
able  numbers  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Whether  they  are  really  of  Kshatriya 
descent  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is 
much  difference  of  oj)inion.  See 
Grooke,  Trib*^  and  Castes  of  N.TV.P., 
iiL  264  seqq."]  The  Xarpiaioi  wliom 
Ptolemy  locates  apj)arciitly  towards 
Rajputana  are  probably  Kshatriyas. 

[1623.— "They  told  me  Ciautru  was  a  title 
of  honour."— /'.rftV/a  Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  312. 

1630. — "And  because  Cuttery  was  of  a 
martiall  tamper  God  gave  him  power  to 
sway  Kingdomes  with  the  scepter." — Lord, 
Banians,  5. 

1638. — "Les  habitans  .  .  .  sont  la  plus- 
part  Bcinfans  et  KetterlB,  tisseraus,  tcin- 
turiers,  et  autres  ouiiriers  en  coton." — 
Manddsto,  ed.  1659,  13Q. 


[1671. — "There  are  also  Cnttarees,  an* 
other  Sect  Principally  about  Agra  and  those 
parts  up  the  Country,  who  are  as  the  Banian 
(rentoos   here." — In    Yule,  Hedges*    Diartiy 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccxi.] 

1673.  -  -  "  Oj>ium  is  frequently  oaten  in 
great  quantities  by  the  Rashpoots,  QnetezieB, 
and  Patans."— /Vj/^r,  193. 

1726. — "The  second  generation  in  rank 
among  these  heathen  is  that  of  the  Settre- 
'as." — VaJentijn,  Chorum.  87. 

1782.— "The  Chittery  occasionally  betakes 
himself  to  traffic,  and  the  Sooder  has  be- 
come the  inheritor  of  principalities.'* — O. 
Forsfer's  Journey,  ed.  1808,  i.  64. 

1836. — "The  Banians  are  the  mcrcantilo 
caste  of  the  original  Hindoos.  .  .  .  They 
call  themselves  Shudderies,  which  signifies 
innocent  or  harmless  (I)" — Sir  1(.  PhilUus, 
MUlion  of  Facts,  322. 


PASS,  n.p.  The  famoius 
gorge  whicli  forms  tlie  chief  gate  of 
Afgnanistfin  from  Pcsliawar,  properly 
Khaibar.  [The  place  of  the  sanu^ 
name  near  Al-Madinali  is  mentioned 
in  the  Am  (iii.  57),  and  Sir  R.  Burt^)u 
writes :  "  Khaybar  in  Hebrew  is 
sup|X)sed  to  mean  a  castle.  D'Herbelot 
makes  it  to  me^n  a  pact  or  association 
of  the  Jews  against  the  Moslems." 
{PiUfrimaijCy  ed.  1893,  i.  346,  note).] 

1519. — "Early  next  morning  we  set  out 
on  our  march,  and  crossing  the  Kheiber 
Pass,  halted  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  Khizer- 
Khail  had  been  extremely  licentious  in  their 
conduct.  Both  on  the  coming  and  going  of 
our  army  they  had  shot  upon  the  stragglers, 
and  such  of  our  people  as  lagged  behind,  or 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  carried  off  their 
horses.  It  was  clearly  expedient  that  they 
should  meet  with  a  suitable  chastisement.'* 
— Bal>er,  p.  277. 

1603.— 

"  On  Thursday  Jamrild  was  our  oncampinj^: 
ground. 

"  On  Friday  we  went  throujrh  the  Khaibar 
Pass,  and  cncam|>ed  at  'All  Musjid." — 
Ja)idng\r,  in  KUiot,  vi.  31 4. 

1783.— "The  staj^e  from  Timrood  (read 
Jimrood)  to  Dickah,  usually  called  the 
Hyber-pass,  being  the  only  one  in  which 
much  danfrer  is  to  bo  a])prehonde(i  from 
banditti,  the  officer  of  the  escort  gave 
orders  to  his  jKirty  to  .  .  .  march  early  on 
the  next  morning.  .  .  .  Timur  Shah,  who 
used  to  jMiss  the  winter  at  Peshour  .  .  . 
never  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Hybers,  without  their  attacking  his  advanced 
or  rear  guard." — Forsttrs  Tratrh,  ed.  1808, 
ii.  65-66. 

1856.— 
"  .  .  .  See  the  booted  Moguls,  like  a  {)ack 
Of  hungry  wolves,  burst  from  their  desert 

lair, 
And    crowding    through    the    Khyber's 

rocky  strait, 
Sweep  like  a  bloody  harrow  o'er  the  land.*' 

The  Banyan  Tree,  p.  6. 
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.  KINOOB,                      484  KINCOB, 

8ud  ministers  in  tostimony  of  hifl  approba-  i^epei^    koX    TOiKCKriv." — Letter  of    77^- 

tion  of  their  servioee." — Artielet  qf^^Ukarge  donu  ike  Jfyrtacenian  to  LtteiUSy  Protonotary 

againtt  Hattingtj  in  Bwrke*8  Worki,  rii.  25.  and    Protovestiary    of   the   Trapezuntians. 

1800.—"  On  paying  a  viait  to  any  Aaiatic  !»  Aoricw  d  BxtraiU,  vi.  38. 

Prince,   an  inferior  reoeives    from   him    a  1330. — "  Their  clothes  are  of  Tartar}*  cloth, 

complete  drera  of  honour,   consisting  of  a  and  camocflui,  and  other  rich  stuffs  ofttimes 

khetaat}   a  robe,  a  turbcui,   a  shield  and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  and  preoions 

sword,  with  a  string  of  pearls  to  go  round  stones." — Book  of  the  Estate  of  the  Oreat 

the  neck."— Z;<2.  VtUentia,  i.  99.  Kcum,  in  Cathay,  246. 

1818.— "  On  examininfir  the  khelautB  ...  c.  1340.— "You  may  reckon  also  that  in 

from  the  great  Maharajah  Madajee  Sindia,  Cathay  you  get  three  or  three  and  a  half 

the  serpeych  (see  SIBPECH)  .   .    .    pre-  pieces  of  damasked  silk  (oammocca)  for  a 

sented  to  Sir  Charles  Malet,  was  found  to  tommo."—Pegolotti,  ibid.  295. 

be  composed  of  false  stones."— /'(W^ei,  Or,  1342.— "The  King  of  China  had  sent  to 

Mem,  iii.  50 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  418].  the  Sultan  100  slaves  of  both  sexes  for  500 

pieces  of  kamkhft,  of  which  100  were  made 

KmOOB,8.    Gold  brocade.    P.-H.  "'*^\^^^°'^''^  •■•"-/,':'' ^^'^^•'^■'^^ 

ka,rMicU>,iamkhvxlb,vulgB^Tlykimlc}nBab.  .  rn,l~  ;:7fi.^t°^i!:!L           1"''  ""^ 

mi     -c*      i»  1.  •          i!    ^^          i.1-     n    •  *  Chare  with  gret  reverence,  wel  arrayed 

The  English  is  perhaps  from  the  Guia-  with  Clothes  o!  Gold,  of  riche  Clothes  of 

rati,  as  m  that  mnguage  the  last  syllable  Tartarye,  of  Camacaa,  and  other  precious 

is  short.  Clothes."— *9iV  John  Maundevill,  ed.  1866, 

This  word  has  l>eeii  twice  imported  P-  ^75. 

from  the  East.     For  it  is  only  another  c.  1400.—"  In  kyrtle  of  Cammaka  kynge 

form  of  the  medieval  name  of  an  Eastern  *™  ^  oiadde,*' -Coixnity  Mydery,  163. 

damask  or  brocade,  cammocca.    This  ^^~"-  v.  ^^q^^ndo  so  del  quisieron 

was  taken  from  the  medieval  Persian  KiToi^^^ r^'^'de'^  ''^'*'''  ^  d^^"" 

and  Arabic  fornis  kanikha  or  hlwklvwd,  un  sombrero,  e  diw!^,  quf^SX  tonLi^ 

*  damasked    silk,    and  seems  to  have  en  seflal  del  amor  <|ue  el  Tamurbec  tenia  al 

come  to  Europe  in  the  13th  century.  Seflor  Rey. "—Cfamjoy  §  Ixxxviii. 
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different    colours.'      And    this   again,         •,_ .  '»«.,.,„. 

according  to  Dozy,  quoting  Hoffmann,  v:l?^i;7_tf  ,  ^«>»°«  K^^'t''  ^^.^ 

•   -^n  r\\,-  J   1  •     7t  him  that  wayted,  coniaunding  him  to  srive 

IS  originally  a  Chinese  word  A^n-A:;ia;  to  the  dauncJr  a  peece  of  CiSiocato.    And 

m  which  doubtless  kiriy  *ffold,'  is  the  he  taking  this  peece  threwe  it  about  the 

first   element.      Kim   is   the   Fuhkien  heade  of  the  dauncer,  and  of  the  men  and 

form  of  the  word  ;  qu.  kim-hoay  *  gold-  women :  and  useing  certain  wordes  in  prais- 

flower '  ?      We    have    seen    kinMiuxlh  ^°«»^,?  ^^k  *^~7®  **  ^^""^  the  myn- 

derived   from    Pers    WM«>c76,   Mess  tTu^'A^tt''^' '^'^'^'' ''' '^'''^ 
sleep,'  because    such    cloth    is    rough 


a  man  could  not  even  dream  of  it  who  Closs.    Mediae    Latinit.    hodie    etiamnum 

had  not  seen  it  {him,  *  little,'  khwdb,  ^^^'"    This  is  followed  by  several  quo- 

iA^^,^^>\»  /Vs,»»./  aJm     m^^^\».    C71.  tations    from    Medieval    Greek    MfSS.—Iht 

oo^^V.^^L     \}  ^^^- ,^  f^^»  C«w  (/to,«.  Med.  ft  Inf  Oraecitatu,  s.v. 

86)      Pktte  and  the  Aforfm.  Gto^^  take  j^ja-In  the  &pect<Uor  under  this  year 

It    from    A»m,     httle,    khiodb.    '  nap.H  see    an    advertiseiont    of    an     '  IsabelU- 

Ducange   appears   to   think   the  word  coloured  Kinoob  gown  flowered  with  green 

surviveil    in    the    French  mocade    (or  ftud  gold."— Cited  in  Malcolm's  Anecdotes  qf 

moquette)  ;    but  if  so   the   application  ^o.nners,  Ac,  1808,  p.  429. 

of    the  term   must  have  degenerated  1733.— "  Dieser  mal  waren  von  Seiten  des 

iu    England.      (See    in   Dmpei's  Diet  Brautigams  ein  Stiick  rother  Kamka  .  .  . 

1    jP    ,.\      e             e      i-'iu  und  erne  rothe  Pferdohaut ;  von  Seiten  der 

irwckado,  the  form  of  which  has  sug-  ^^^t  aber  ein   Stuck    vioW   ]bSSX"1 

gested  a  sham  stuff.)  u.^s.   w.— (7w^/m,   Rnse  durch  SiberUn,  i. 

c.  1300. — '^UalSosyiLpeitdaifAOPOuPTOffKal  tmat  '    u\jr    i.  ij 

rov   Tdrepa   del  <rurei;«a*/ioi'e?r-     KarA  rii^  a^2!h7^^Z4^^^^/^u^'n''''^'!^..''^  * 

y'^.          x/                 »i?/i«  flowered  Velvet  Coat  of  the  Carpet  Pattern, 

vf^oviUvri^  djn^LTeUpyuHri..      EaOrrra   r^rj-  with  two  rows  of  broad  GoldLaoe,  a  rich 

y<nfr,T€irof^i^yKafix^pijn€p<ru»^4>r^i  Kingcob  Waistcoat,   and    Crimson    Velvet 

yXtarra,    6pdcu¥  e5   Urdi,    ov  8lw\aKa  fUy  Breeches  with  Gold  Garters,  is  now  a  butt  to 

ov9i  fMpfMpiyiv  oUuf*E\ini  i^O^tuptif,  dXX'  the   shafts  of   Macaroni  ndicule. "—Letter 
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from  An  Old   Country  Captotn,  in   India 
GoMtte,  Feb.  24. 

1786 — ".  .  .  .  bat  not  until  the  nabob't 
mother  aforesaid  had  engaged  to  pay  for  the 
aaid  change  of  prison,  a  sum  of  £10,000  .  .  . 
and  that  she  would  ransack  the  wenanak 
...  for  Kineobt,  muslins,  cloths,  fto.  &c. 
4o. . .  .** — Articfet  of  Charge  aaaxnttH<uitmg$, 
in  Burk^a  Works,  1852,  vii.  & 

1809.— "Twenty  trays  of  shawls,  khatll- 
ktnlM  .  .  .  were  tendered  to  me.** — Ld. 
ValeiUia,  i.  117. 

[1813.— Forbes  writes  keemeob,  keemoab. 
Or,  Mem.  2nd  i.  311  ;  ii.  418.] 

1829.— "Tired  of  this  serrioe  we  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Muttra,  driving 
them  out.  Here  we  had  glorious  plunder — 
shawls,  silks,  satins,  vi*^iwir*«i*«^  money, 
kc"—Mem.  of  John  Skipp.  i.  124. 

BLDTGhOBOW,  s.  A  glossy  black 
bird,  otherwise  called  Drongo  shrike, 
about  as  larse  as  a  small  pigeon,  with 
a  lonff  forkea  tail,  Dicrunu  macrocerctu^ 
Vieillot,  found  all  over  India.  "It 
perches  ^nerally  on  some  bare  branch, 
whence  it  can  have  a  good  look-out,  or 
the  top  of  a  house,  or  post,  or  telegraph- 
wire,  frequently  also  on  low  bushes, 
hedges,  walks,  or  ant-hills"  {Jerdon), 

1883.—" .  .  .  the  King-erow  .  .  .  leaves 
the  whole  bird  and  beast  tribe  far  behind  in 
originality  and  force  of  character.  .  .  .  He 
does  not  come  into  the  house,  the  telegraph 
wire  suits  him  better.  Perched  on  it  he  can 
see  what  is  goiuff  on  .  .  .  drops,  beak  fore- 
most, on  the  back  of  the  kite  .  .  .  spies  a 
bee-eater  capturing  a  goodly  moth,  and  after 
a  hot  chase,  forces  it  to  deliver  up  its  booty." 
—The  Tribes  on  My  Frontier,  143. 

KIOSQUE,  s.  From  the  Turki  and 
Pers.  k&sMc  or  kiMc^  *  a  pavilion,  a  villa,' 
&c.  The  word  is  not  Anglo-Indian,  nor 
is  it  a  word,  we  think,  at  all  common 
in  modern  native  use. 

e.  1350. — "When  he  was  returned  from 
his  expedition,  and  drawing  near  to  the 
capital,  he  ordered  his  son  to  build  him  a 
palace,  or  as  thoM  people  call  it  a  knshk, 
Dv  the  side  of  a  river  which  runs  at  that 
mace,  which  is  adled  Afghanpiir."  —  Jbn 
Batuta,  iii.  212. 

1623. — "  There  is  (in  the  garden)  running 
water  which  issues  from  the  entrance  of  a 
great  kioeck,  or  covered  place,  where  one 
may  stay  to  take  the  air,  which  is  built  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  over  a  great  pond 
which  adjoins  the  outside  of  the  garden,  so 
that,  like  the  one  at  Surat,  it  serves  also 
for  the  public  use  of  the  city." — P,  delta 
Voile,  i.  535  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  68]. 

KTRBFiE,  KURBEE,  s.  Hind. 
lomU,  hirhiy  Skt  kadamka,  Hhe  stalk 


of  a  pot-herb.'     The  stalks  of  jwfr 
(see  JOWAUBJ^  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

[1809.— "We  aJso  fell  in  with  lar^  rioks 
of  kurbee,  the  dried  stalks  of  Bajtru  and 
Jooar,  two  inferior  kinds  of  grain  ;  an 
excellent  fodder  for  the  camels. " — Brougkkm , 
iMterM  from  a  MakraUa  Camp,  ed.  1892, 
p.  41. 

[1828.  —  "  Ordinary  price  of  the  straw 
(kirba)at  harvest-time  Rs.  H  P«r  hundred 
sheaves.  .  .  ." — Trans,  Lit.  iSoe,  Bombav, 
iii.  243.] 

KTATTM',  n.p.  The  larsest  of  the 
islands  in  the  Persian  Quit,  called  by 
the  Portuguese  Queixome  and  the  like, 
and  sometimes  by  our  old  travellers, 
Kuhmuk,  It  is  now  more  popularly 
called  Jaar&tii-ai-laioiia,  in  Pers.  Jaz, 
dardz,  *  the  Long  Island '  (like  the 
LewesX  and  the  name  of  Kishm  is 
confined  to  the  chief  town,  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  where  still  remains 
the  old  Portuguese  fort  taken  in  1622, 
before  which  William  Baffin  the  Navi- 
gator fell.  But  the  oldest  name  is  the 
still  not  quite  extinct  Brokht,  which 
closely  preserves  the  Greek  Oaracta. 

B.C.  325. — "And  setting  sail  (from 
Harmoceia),  in  a  run  of  300  ftadia  they 
passed  a  desert  and  bushy  island,  and 
moored  beside  another  island  which  was 
large  and  inhabited.  The  Imall  desert 
island  was  named  Organa  (no  doubt  Oervn, 
afterwards  the  site  of  N.  HormuiB — see 
OBMUB);  and  the  one  at  which  they 
anchored  'Odparra,  planted  with  vines  and 
date-palms,  and  wilii  plenty  of  com." — 
Arrian,  Voyage  of  Nearoiui,  ch.  xxxvii. 

1538. — "  ...  so  I  hasted  with  him  in 
the  company  of  divers  merchants  for  to  go 
from  Babylon  (oriff.  Babylonia)  to  Caizem, 
whence  he  carried  me  to  Ormus.  .  .  ." — 
F,  M.  Pinto,  chap.  vi.  {Cogan,  p.  9). 

1553.  —  "Finally,  like  a  timorous  and 
despairing  man  ...  he  determined  to  leave 
the  city  (Ormuz)  deserted,  and  to  ^aas  over 
to  the  Isle  of  Qaeixome.  That  island  is 
close  to  the  mainland  of  Persia,  and  is 
within  sight  of  Ormue  at  3  leagues  distance." 
— Barros,  III.  vii.  4. 

1554.— "Then  we  departed  to  the  Isle  of 
Kais  or  Old  Hormuz,  and  then  to  the  island 
of  Brakhta,  and  some  others  of  the  Green 
Sea,  1.^.  in  the  Sea  of  Hormuz,  without 
being  able  to  get  any  intelligence." — Sidt 
'Ali,  67. 

[1600.  —  "  Qneiziome."  See  under 
BfiSHIBE. 

[1623.— "They  say  likewise  that  Ortnvg 
and  Ketchiome  are  extremely  well  fortified 
by  the  Moors,*'— P.  delta  Valfe,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  188 ;  in  i.  2,  Kesom. 

[1652.— "Keckmishe."  SeeunderCOHOO 
BuNDEB.] 
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1673.  —  **  The  next  morning  we  had 
brought  LoJ^  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Island 
of  KismaBh,  leaving  a  woody  Island  un- 
inhabited between  Ttimntkah  and  the  Main." 
—Fryer,  320. 

1682.—"  The  Island  Qaeixome,  or  Qnei- 
znme,  or  Qaisome,  otherwise  called,  by 
trayellers  and  geographers  Keohxiiiche>  and 
by  the  natives  T&OEt.  .  .  ." — Nieuhof,  Ztt 
en  Lant'Reizey  ii.  103. 

1817.— 
"...  Vases  filled  with  Kishmee's  golden 

wine 
And    the    red    weepings   of    the    Shiraz 

vine." — Moore,  Mohanna, 

1821. — "We  are  to  keep  a  small  force  at 
Kidimi,  to  make  descents  and  destroy  boats 
and  other  means  of  maritime  war,  when- 
ever any  symptoms  of  piracy  reappear." — 
Etjpkin^ne,  in  Life,  ii.  121. 

See  also  BA8SAD0RE. 

E18HMI8H,  8.  Pers.  Small  stone- 
leas  raisips  originally  imported  from 
Persia.  Perhaps  so  called  from  the 
island  Kifihm.  Its  vines  are  men- 
tioned by  Arrian,  and  by  T.  Moore ! 
^See  under  KISHM.)  [For  the  manu- 
facture of  Kishmifh  in  Afghanistan, 
see  Watt,  Earn.  IHct,  VI.  pt.  iv.  284.] 

[c.  1665. — "  Uthec  being  the  country 
which  principally  supplies  Delhi  wiUi  these 
fruits.  .  .  .  KicJunicJieB,  or  raisins,  ap- 
parently without  stones.  •  •  ," — Bemier,  ed. 
Constable,  118.] 

1673. — "  We  refreshed  ourselves  an  entire 
Day  at  Oerom,  where  a  small  White  Grape, 
without  anv  Stone,  was  an  excellent  Cor- 
dial .  .  .  they  are  called  Slismas  Grapes, 
and  the  Wine  is  known  by  the  same  Name 
farther  than  where  they  grow." — Fryer,  242. 

1711. — "I  could  never  meet  with  any  of 
the  KishmiBhes  before  they  were  turned. 
These  are  Raisins,  a  size  less  than  our 
Malagas,  of  the  same  Ck>lour,  and  without 
Stones,"— Lociyer,  238. 

1883.— "KishmiBh,  a  delicious  grape,  of 
white  elongated  shape,  also  small  and  very 
sweet,  both  eaten  and  used  for  wine- 
making.  When  dried  this  is  the  Sultana 
raisin.  .  .  ." — Wills,  Modern  Persia,  171. 

KISSMISS,  s.  Native  servant's 
word  for  Christmas.  But  that  festival 
is  usually  called  Bard  din,  *tlie  great 
day.'    (See  BUBBA  DIN.) 

KIST,  8.  Ar.  list.  The  yearly  land 
revenue  in  India  is  paid  by  instalments 
which  fall  due  at  aitferent  periods  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  each 
such  instalment  is  called  a  l-itt,  or 
quota.  [The  settlement  of  these  in- 
^ialments  is  kist-handi.] 


[1767. — "This  method  of  comprising  the 
whole  estimate  into  so  narrow  a  compass 
.  .  .  will  convey  to  you  a  more  distmct 
idea  .  .  .  than  if  we  transmitted  a  monthlv 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  each  person  h 
Kistbundee."  —  Verelst,  Vi^w  of  £fn(/al, 
App.  56.] 

1809. — "Force  was  always  requisite  to 
make  him  pay  his  Kists  or  tribute." — Ld, 
Valentia,  i.  347. 

1810.— "The  heavy  Kists  or  collections 
of  Bengal  are  from  August  to  September." 
—  Willmmton,  V.  M.  ii.  498. 

1817. — "'So  desperate  a  malady,*  said 
the  President,  *  re<|uires  a  remedy  that 
shall  reach  its  source.  And  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  there 
is  no  mode  of  eradicating  the  disease,  but 
by  removing  the  original  cause  ;  and  placing 
these  districts,  which  are  pledged  for  the 
security  of  the  Kists,  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  Highness's  management.'" — Mill,  vi.  55. 

KITMUTGAB,  s.  Hind,  khidmat' 
gdVy  from  Ar. — P.  khidmat,  'service,' 
therefore  *  one  rendering  service.'  The 
Anglo-Indian  use  is  peculiar  to  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  wnere  the  word 
is  habitually  applied  to  a  Musulnian 
servant,  whose  duties  are  connected 
with  serving  meals  and  waiting  at 
table  under  the  Oonsumali,  if  Uiere 
be  one.  Kismutgar  is  a  vulgarism, 
now  perhaps  obsolete.  The  word  is 
spelt  l>y  Hadley  in  his  Grammar  (see 
under  M00B8)  kJiHzmvtgdr.  In  the 
word  khidmMt,  as  in  khiVat  (see  KILLUT), 
the  terminal  t  in  uninflected  Arabic 
has  long  been  dropt,  though  retjiined 
in  the  form  in  which  these  words  have 
got  into  foreign  tongues. 

1759. — The  wages  of  a  Khedmutgar  ap- 
pear as  3  Rupees  a  month. — In  Long,  p.  182. 

1765. — ".  .  ,  they  were  taken  into  the 
service  of  Smijah  Doiplah  as  immediate 
attendants  on  his  person ;  Hodjee  (see 
HADJEE)  in  capacity  of  his  first  Kist- 
mut^[ar  (or  valet)."— //o/we//,  UUt.  Events, 
&c.,  I.  60. 

1782.  —  "I  therefore  beg  to  caution 
strangers  against  those  race  of  vagalx>nds 
who  ply  ab^ut  them  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Ckmsuinahs  and  Kismutdars." — 
Letter  in  India  Qazeitf,  Sept.  28. 

1784.  —  "The  Bearer  .  .  .  perceiving  a 
quantity  of  blood  .  .  .  called  to  the  Hooka- 
burdar  and  a  Kistmutgar."— In  Seton-Kair, 
i.  13. 

1810.— "The  Khedmutgar,  or  as  he  is 
often  termed,  the  Kismutgar,  is  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a  Mussulman ;  his  business 
is  to  .  .  .  wait  at  table. "  —  Williamson, 
r.  M.  i.  212. 

c.  1810.— "The  Kitmutgaor,  who  had 
attended  us  from  Calcutta,  had  done  his 
work,  and  made  his  harvests,  though  in  no 
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very  large  way,  of  the  ^  T<iz^  WUiant*  or 
white  people. ' — Mrs,  Shenroodf  A  uUihiog. 
^3.  Tne  phrase  in  italics  stands  for  tdzl 
WUdyatx  (see  BILAYUT),  "  fresh  or  green 
Europeans  "—GhiiBng  (q.v.). 

1813. — "We  .  .  .  saw  nothing  remarkable 
on  the  way  but  a  Khidmutgur  of  Chimnagie 
Appa,  who  was  rolling  from  Poona  to 
Punderixxjr,  in  performanoe  of  a  vow  which 
he  made  for  a  child.  He  had  been  a  month 
at  it,  and  had  become  so  expert  that  he 
wont  on  smoothly  and  without  pausing,  and 
kept  rolling  evenly  along  the  middle  of  the 
road,  over  stones  and  everything.  He 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  two  coss  a  day." — 
Klphinstoney  in  /.(/>,  i.  257-8. 

1878.  —  "We  had  each  our  own  .  .  . 
Kitmutgar  or  table  servant.  It  is  the 
custom  in  India  for  each  person  to  have  his 
own  table  servant,  and  when  dining  out  to 
take  him  with  him  to  wait  behind  his  chair." 
— L\fe  in  thf  Mofusnlf  i.  32. 

[1889.— "Here's  the  Khit  coming  for  the 
late  change." — H.  KipUtigy  ThtfiothbySj  24.] 

KITTYSOL,  KITSOL,  s.  This 
word  survived  till  lately  in  the  In- 
dian Tariff,  but  it  is  otherwise  long 
«ol)solete.  It  was  formerly  in  common 
use  for  *an  umbrella,'  and  es])ecially 
for  the  kind,  made  of  l)amlxx)  and 
j»aper,  imported  from  China,  such  as 
the  English  fashion  of  to-day  has 
adopted  to  screen  fire-places  in  summer. 
The  word  is  Portuguese,  quitn  -  sol, 
*  1)ar  -  sun.'  Also  iirasole  occurs  in 
Scot's  Discourse  of  Java,  quoted  below 
from  Purcheut.  See  also  HuUiiis,  Coll. 
of  Voyages,  in  Cierman,  1602,  i.  27. 
[Air.  Skeat  points  out  that  in  Howi- 
son's  Malay  Did.  (1801)  we  have, 
a.v.  Payong:  "A  kittasol,  sombrera," 
which  is  nearer  to  the  Port,  original 
than  any  of  the  examples  given  since 
1611.  I'his  may  be  due  to  the  strong 
Portuguese  influence  at  Malacca.] 

1688. — "The  present  was  fortie  peeces  of 
silke  ...  a  litter  chaire  and  guilt,  and  two 
quitasoles  of  silke." ^  Parlrs's  Metidoza. 
ii.  105. 

1606. — **.  .  .  Before  the  showes  came, 
the  King  was  brought  out  vpon  a  man's 
shoulders,  bestriding  his  necke,  and  the 
man  holding  his  legs  before  him,  and  had 
many  rich  tyrasoles  carried  ouer  and  round 
about  him."— ^.  Scot,  in  Purckof,  i.  181. 

1611.— *<  Of  Eittasoles  of  State  for  to 
shaddow  him,  there  bee  twentie"  (in  the 
Treasury  of  Akbar). — HawkiTU,  in  Purchojt, 
i.  215. 

[1614.— "Quitta  boUb  (or  sombreros)."— 
Foster,  Ijettert,  ii.  207.] 

1615.— "The  China  Capt.,  Andrea  Dittia, 
retomed  from  Lan^asaque  and  brought  me 
a  present  from  his  brother,  vis.,  1  faire 
KiteioU.  .  .  r-Cockt's  Diary,  i.  28. 


1648. — ".  .  .  above  his  head  was  borne 
two  Kippe-BOles,  or  Sun-skreens,  made  of 
Paper.'  — ran  Ttoist,  61. 

1673.— "LitUe  but  rich  KitMllB  (which 
are  the  names  of  several  Countries  for 
Umbrelloes)."- /'ryCT-,  160. 

1687.— "They  (the  Aldermen  of  Madras) 
may  be  allowed  to  have  Kettysols  over 
them."  —  Letter  of  Court  of  J>irfcton,  in 
WheeUr,  i.  200. 

1690. — "nomen  .  .  .  vulpro  effertur  Pm^ 
soi  .  .  »  aliquando  ^ulo  aliter  scribitur  .  .  . 
et  utrumque  rectius  pronuntiandum  eqt 
Paresol  vel  potius  Parasol  cujus  significatio 
Appellativa  est,  t.  q.  Qnittenol  seu  wie 
ihahrtlle,  qu4  in  calidioribus  r^onibus 
utuntur  homines  ad  caput  a  sole  tuendum. " 
—  Hyde's  Preface  to  Trai'eU  of  Abraham 
PeriUoi,  p.  vii.,  in  Syntag,  Dissertt.  i. 

,,  "No  Man  in  India,  no  not  the 
Moguf's  Son,  is  permitted  the  Priviledge  of 
wearing  a  Kitiisal  or  Umbrella.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  the  Umbrella  is  sacred  to  the  Prince, 
apnropriated  only  to  hia  use." — OvingUm, 

1755. — "He  carries  a  RoundcU^  or  Quit 
de  Soleil  over  your  head."— 7tvj»,  50. 

1759. — In  Expenses  of  Nawab's  entertain- 
ment at  Calcutta,  we  find  :  "A  China  Kity- 
sol  .  .  .  Rs.  ^."—Long,  194. 

1761. — A  chart  of  Chittagong,  by  Barth. 
Plaisted,  marks  on  S.  side  of  Chittagong  R., 
an  umbrella-like  tree,  called  "KlttyBOll 
Tree." 

[1785.— "To  finish  the  whole,  a  Kittesaw 
(a  kind  of  umbrella)  is  suspended  not  in- 
froiiuently  over  the  lady's  head." — Diary, 
in  Busteed,  Echoes,  8rd  ed.  112.] 

1792.—"  In  those  days  the  Ketesal,  which 
is  now  sported  by  our  very  Cooks  and  Boat- 
swains, was  prohibited,  as  I  have  heard, 
d'you  see,  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of  field 
officer." — LeUer,  in  Madras  Courier,  May  3. 

1813. — In  the  table  of  exports  from  Macao, 
we  find : — 

"EittisoIlB,  large,  2,000  to  3,000, 
do.        small,  8,000  to  10,000," 
Milburn,  ii.  464. 

1875. — "  Umbrellas,  C*hinose,  of  jmper,  or 
Kettysolls."— iwrfwn  Tariff. 

In  another  table  of  the  same  year 
"Chinese  paper  Eettisols,  valuation  Ra.  30 
for  a  box  of  110,  duty  5  per  cent."    (See 

CHATTA,  ROUNDEL,  UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYSOL-BOY,  s.  A  servant 
who  carried  an  umbrella  over  his 
master.  See  Milhnni,  ii.  62.  (See 
examples  under  ROUNDEL.) 

KLING,  n.p.  This  Ls  the  name 
(jfiTdfitmjr)  applied  in  the  Malav  countries, 
including  our  Straits  Settlements,  to 
the  people  of  Continental  India  who 
trade  thither,  or  are  settled  in  those 
regions,  and  to  the  descendBLi\t&^lH3ckr~ 
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settlers.  fMr.  Skeat  remarks :  "  The 
standard  Malay  form  is  not  Kdling^ 
which  is  the  Sumatran  form,  but 
K^na  {ICUng  or  Kling),  The  Malay 
use  of  the  word  is,  as  a  rule,  restricted 
to  Tamils,  but  it  is  very  rarely  used 
in  a  wider  sense.*^ 

The  name  is  a  form  of  Kalinga,  a 
very  ancient  name  for  the  region 
known  as  the  "Northern  Oircin,'' 
((I.V.),  i.e.  the  Telugu  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  or,  to  express  it  otherwise 
in  general  •  terms,  for  that  coast  which 
extends  from  the  Kistna  to  the 
Mahanadl.  '*The  Kalingas'*  also 
apnear  frequentlv,  after  the  Pauranic 
fasnion,  as  an  ethnic  name  in  the  old 
Sanskrit  lists  of  races.  Kalinga  appears 
in  the  earliest  of  Indian  inscriptions, 
viz.  in  the  edicts  of  Afoka,  and  specifi- 
cally in  that  famous  edict  (XII  I.)  re- 
maining in  fragmenU  at  Gimar  and 
Kapurdi-giri,  and  more  completely  at 
Khalsl,  which  preserves  the  link, 
almost  unique  from  the  Indian  side. 
c<»nnecting  the  histories  of  India  and 
of  the  Greeks,  by  recording  the  names 
of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus, 
Magas,  and  Alexander. 

Kalinga  is  a  kingdom  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  Buddhist  and 
historical  legends  of  Ceylon ;  and  we 
lind  commemoration  of  the  kin^oni 
of  y^Hiiga-  and  of  the  capital  city  of 
KaliagEfM^ra  (e.g.  in  Ina.  Antiq,  iii. 
152,  X.  243).  It  was  from  a  daughter 
of  a  King  of  Kalinga  that  sprang, 
according  to  the  Mahawanso,  the 
famous  Wijayo,  the  civilizer  of  Ceylon 
and  the  founder  of  its  ancient  royal 
race. 

KalingaiMttom,  a  port  of  the  Ganjam 
district,  still  preserves  the  ancient 
name  of  Kalinga,  though  its  identity 
with  the  Kalinganagara  of  the  inscrip- 
tions is  not  to  be  assumed.  The  name 
in  later,  but  still  ancient,  inscriptions 
appears  occasionally  as  Tri-Kalingay 
**  tne    Three    Kalingas " ;     and    this 

Six)bably,  in  a  Telugu  version  Madu- 
Mlingay  having  that  meaning,  is  the 
original  of  the  Modogalinga  of  Pliny 
in  one  of  the  passages  quoted  from 
him.  (The  possible  connection  which 
obviously  suj^eests  itself  of  this  name 
Trikalinga  with  the  names  Tilinga  and 
TilirMdnOy  applied,  at  least  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  same  region,  will 
l»e  noticea  under  TELINOA). 

The  coast  of  Kalinga  appears  to  be 
that   part   of   the   continent  whence 


commerce  with  the  Archipelago  at  an 
early  date,  and  emigration  thither, 
was  most  rife ;  and  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  in  great  measure  aaopted 
in  the  Archipeli^  as  the  desiffnation 
of  India  in  seneral,  or  of  the  whole  of 
the  Peninsular  part  of  it.  Throughout 
the  book  of  >lalay  historical  legends 
called  the  Sijara  Malayu  the  word 
Kaling  or  Khng  is  used  for  India  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
southern  parts  (see  Jaum,  Ind.  A  rchtp. 
V.  133).  And  the  statement  of  Forrest 
{Voyage  to  Mergui  Archtp.  1792,  p.  82^ 
that  Macassar  "Indostan"  was  callea 
"  Neegree  Telinga  "  (i.e.  Nagara  Telinga) 
illustrates  the  same  thing  and  also  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  names 
Telinga,  Kalinca. 

The  name  Kliiuj^  applied  to  settlers 
of  Indian  origin,  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  Portuguese  narratives  immedi- 
ately aft«r  tne  conquest  of  Malacca 
(1511).  At  the  present  day  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  Klings  of  Singapore 
come,  not  from  the  "  ^rthem  CircArs," 
but  from  Tanjore,  a  purely  Tamil 
district.  And  thus  it  is  that  so  ^ood 
an  authority  as  Rooi*da  van  Eijsinga 
translates  Kaliiig  by  *Coromanael 
people.'  They  are  either  Hindus  or 
Labbais  (see  LUBB7E).  The  latter 
class  in  British  India  never  take 
domestic  service  with  Europeans, 
whilst  they  seem  to  succeed  well 
in  that  capacity  in  Singapore.  "  In 
1876,"  writes  Dr.  Buniell,  "  the  head- 
servant  at  Bekker's  great  hotel  there 
was  a  very  g»3od  specimen  of  the 
Nagur  Labbais ;  and  to  inv  surprise 
he  recollected  me  as  the  hearf  assistant- 
collector  of  Tanjore,  which  I  had  been 
some  ten  y«vrs  l)efore.''  The  Hindu 
Klings  appear  to  be  chiefly  drivers  of 
hackney  carriages  and  keepers  of 
eating-houses.  There  is  a  Siva  tenii)le 
in  Singapore,  which  is  served  by  Pan- 
iii^rft.Tnft  (q.v.).  The  only  Brahmans 
there  in  1876  were  certain  convicts. 
It  may  Ije  noticed  that  Calincas  is 
the  name  of  a  heathen  tribe  of  (alleged) 
Malay  origin  in  the  east  of  N.  Luzon 
(Philippine  Islands). 

B.C.  c.  250.  —  "Great  ia  Kaliflga  con- 
quered by  the  King  Piyadaai,  beloved  of 
the  Devaa.  There  have  been  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  creatures  carried  off.  ...  On 
learning  it  the  King  .  .  .  has  immediately 
after  the  acquisition  of  Kaliikga,  turned  to 
religion,  he  has  occupied  himself  witJi  re- 
ligion, he  has  conceived  a  zeal  for  religion, 
he  applies  himself  to  the  spread  of  religion. 


KLING. 
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.  .  ."—Edict  XIII.  of  Plyadari  (i .«.  Afoka), 
after  M.  Senari.  in  Ind.  Antui.  x.  271. 
[And  see  V,  A,  Smithy  Atoka^  129  teq,] 

▲.D.  60-70. — *' .  .  .  moltarumque  gentium 
cognomen  Bragmanae,  quorum  Maceo  (or 
Afacto)  Calingae  .  .  .  gentes  CalingM  man 
oroximi,  et  supra  Mandaei,  Malli  ouoniro 
Moos  Mallus,  finisque  tractua  ejuB  Ganges 
.  .  .  novissima  gente  Gangaridum  Caliiu:- 
arum.  Regia  Pertalis  vocatur  .  .  .  Insula 
in  Gange  est  magnae  amplitudinis  gentem 
continens  unam,  nomine  Jubcfogaliiiguii. 

"Ab  ostio  Gangis  ad  promontorium 
Calingon  et  oppidum  Dandaguda  DOXXV. 
mil.  paasuum.'— P/my,  Hist.  Nat,  vi.   18, 

**  In  Calingii  ejusdem  Indiae  gente  quin- 
fjuennes  ooncipere  feminas,  octavum  vitae 
annum  non  excedere."— 7&tW.  vii.  2, 

c.  460.— "In  the  land  of  Wango,  in  the 
capital  of  Wango,  there  was  formerly  a 
certain  Wanffo  King.  The  daughter  of  the 
King  of  KaJinga  was  the  principal  queen 
of  that  monarch. 

**That  sovereign  had  a  daughter  (named 
Suppadewi)  by  his  queen.  Fortune-teUers 
preaicted  that  she  would  connect  herself 
with  the  king  of  animals  (the  lion),  &c." — 
MakaicanWy  ch.  vi.  (r»tnio«r,  p.  48). 

c.  660.— In  the  "Brhat-SaQhitA"  of  Varft- 
hamihira,  as  translated  by  Prof.  Kern  in  the 
J.H.  As,  Soe.,  K&liaga  appears  as  the  name 
of  a  country  in  iv782,  86,  231,  and  ** the 
Xalingas  "  as  an  ethnic  name  in  iv.  461,  468, 
V.  66,  239. 

c.  640.  —  "  After  having  travelled  from 
1400  to  1600  li\  he  (Hwen  Thsang)  arrived 
at  the  Kingdom  of  Kielixiglda  {KaliUga), 
Continuous  forests  and  jungles  extend  for 
many  hundreds  of  li.  The  kingdom  pro- 
duces wild  elephants  of  a  black  colour, 
which  are  much  valued  in  the  neip;hbouring 
realms.*  In  ancient  times  the  kingdom  of 
Kalinga  possessed  a  dense  popiilation,  inso- 
much that  in  the  streets  shoulders  rubbed, 
and  the  naves  of  waggon-wheels  jostled ;  if 
the  passengers  but  lifted  their  sleeves  an 
nwning  of  immense  extent  was  formed  ..." 

—  Piferins  Bauddh.  iii.  92-93. 

c.  1046. — "Bhishma  said  to  the  prince: 
'  There  formerly  came,  on  a  visit  to  me,  a 
Bmhman,  from  the  Kalinga  country.  .  .  .'" 

—  Vishnu  Purdnay  in  HTh,  Wilsi/ii'*  Wcrkiy 
viii.  75. 

{Tnkaliiiga), 

A.D.  c.  150. — '*.  .  .  TplyXvTToy,  to  Kal 
TplXiyyov,  Baaikeiov  iv  rairi^  dXc«r- 
rpvhvti  Xiyotrrax  itvai  Tuyiavlai,  Kal  KdpaKtf 
Kal  ^trra/coi  Xeu/coi." — Ptolemy j  vi.  2,  28. 

(a.d.  — ?).  —  OoyyQT  Grant  of  which  a 
summary  is  given,  in  which  the  ancestors  of 
the  Donors  are  Vij^ya  Krishna  and  Siva 
Clupta     Deva,     monarch     of     the     Three 

*  The  same  breed  of  elephants  perhaps  that  is 
mentioned  on  this  part  of  the  coast  by  the  author 
of  the  PeripluMf  by  whom  it  is  called  17  dkifaafyfivri 
X^f^  ^povaa  A^^arra  top  XeySfuvov 
Buxrapr^, 


Kallagmi.  — /*roc.  At,  «%<;.  Bengaf,  1872, 
p.  171. 

A.D.  876. — '*.  .  .  a  god  amongst  principal 
and  inferior  kings — the  chief  of  the  devotees 
of  Siva — Lord  of  TrOEalinga— lord  of  the 
three  prinoipalitjee  of  the  Gajapati  (see 
C08PBTIB)  Aswapati,  and  Narapati.  .  . 
—  Copper  Orant  fivm  nmr  Jahalpur,  in 
J,A,S,B,,  viii.  Pt.  i.  p.  484. 

c.  12th  century.  —  " .  .  .  The  devout 
worshipper  of  Mahefvara,  moet  venerable, 
g^reat  ruler  of  rulers,  and  Sovereign  Lord, 
the  jy[lory  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  King  of 
the  Three  Kalinga*!  ^^  MahiCbhava  Gupta 
Deva.  .  .  ."--Copper  Gmntfirom  ikimlnUpur, 
in  J.A.S,B,  xlvi  Pt.  i.  p.  177. 

*\  ,  .  the  fourth  of  the  Agaeti  family, 
student  of  the  Kdnra  section  of  the  Yajur 
Veda,  emigrant  from  Trflcalinga  .  .  .by 
name  Kondadeva,  son  of  lUmJEi^arm^" — 
Ibid, 

(Kltfig). 

1511.—".  .  .  And  beyond  all  these  argu- 
ments which  the  merchants  hud  before 
Afonso  Dalboqueraue,  he  himself  had  cer- 
tain information  tnat  the  princiiMtl  reason 
why  this  Javanese  {este  lao)  practised  those 
doingpi  was  because  he  could  not  bear  that 
the  Qailiiui  and  {."httim*  (see  CHETT7) 
who  were  Hindoos  (OeiUios)  should  be  out 
of  his  jurisdiction.  —  Afftoquerqnf,  Coni' 
mentaries,  Hak.  Soc.  iii.  146. 

.,  "For  in  Maloca,  as  there  was  a 
continual  traffic  of  people  of  many  nations, 
each  nation  maintained  apart  its  own 
customs  and  administration  of  justice,  so 
that  there  was  in  the  city  one  Bendari  (q.v.) 
of  the  natives,  of  Moors  and  heathen  sever- 
ally ;  a  Bendar^  of  the  foreigners ;  a  Ben- 
dara  of  the  foreign  merchants  of  each  class 
severally ;  to  wit,  of  the  Chins,  of  the  Lecieos 
(Loo-choo  people!  of  the  people  of  Siam, 
of  Pegu,  of  the  (^elins,  of  the  merchants 
from  within  Cape  Comorin,  of  the  merchants 
of  India  {i,e,  of  the  Western  Coast),  of  the 
merchants  of  Bengala.  .  .  ."— CWrew,  ii.  263. 

[1633.— "  Quelye."    See  under  TUAN.] 

1662.— "E  repartidos  os  nossoa  em  quad- 
rilhos  roubardo  a  cidade,  et  com  qu5to  so 
n2k>  buleo  com  as  casas  dos  ijaelins,  nem 
dos  Pegus,  nem  dos  Jaos  .  .  ."— Ccw^awA't/a, 
iii.  208  ;  see  also  ii.  356. 

De  Bry  terms  those  people  Qnillines  (iii. 
98,  kc.) 

1601.— "5.  His  Majesty  shall  repopulate 
the  burnt  suburb  (of  Malacca)  called  Campo 
Clin  .  .  ." — Agreement  between  the  King 
of  Johore  and  the  Dutch,  in  Valentifn  v. 
332.  [In  Malay  Kampong  K'lixig  or  Kling, 
*Kling  village.'] 

1602.— "About  their  lovnes  they  weare  a 
kind  of  Callico-cloth,  which  is  made  at  Cljni 
in  manner  of  a  silke  girdle."— i?.  Scot^  in 
Pttrchcu,  i.  166. 

1604.—"  If  it  were  not  for  the  Sdbindar 
(see  SHABUNDEB),  the  Admirall,  and  one  or 
two  more  which  are  Clyii-men  borne,  there 
were  no  living  for  a  Christian  among  them. 
.  .  r-lhidTx,  176. 
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KOHUfOB,  n-p.  Pent.  KiA-i-nAr, 
'Mountain  of  Licht';  th«  name  of 
-one  of  the  moat  faiiioiia  diamonds  in 
tlie  world.  It  was  an  item  in  the 
JJeccan  booty  of  Alauddiii  Khiljl 
(dd.  1316),  and  was  surrendered  to 
£aber  (or  more  precisely  to  hia  son 
MumSyun)  on  the  capture  of  &^n, 
(1526).  Tt  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Moghul  dynasty  till  Nadir 
extorted    it    at  De^hi  from  the  con- 


of  Ahtned  Shilh,  the  founder  of  the 
Afghrm  monarchy.  Shah  Shujfi', 
Ahmed's  grandson,    had    in    turn   to 

five  tt  up  to  Ranjit  Singh  when  a 
ugitive  in  his  dominions.  On  the 
annexation  of  the  Pnnjali  in  1849  it 
passed  to  the  Enelish,  and  is  now 
among  the  Crown  lewels  of  England. 
Before  it  reached  tnat  position  it  ran 
through  Btranse  risks,  as  may  be  read 
in  a  most  diverting  story  told  bj 
Bosworth  Smith  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Lawnnct  (i.  327-8).  In  1850-51, 
before  beinj;  shown  at  the  Ureat 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  it  went 
through  a  process  of  cutting  which, 
for  reasons  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
mortals,  reduced  it«  weight  from  186^ 
carats  to  106^,  [See  an  interesting 
note  in  BaWi  Tavtmifr,  ii.  431  leqq.] 

\5X.- 

'  atod.  Bike ,..  , , 

BiVcnnftjit  a  familj  .  .  . 
were  at  tliii  moment  in  Agra.  When 
HfUn&itln  arrived  .  .  .  (hs)  diif  oat  permit 
them  to  be  plundered.  Of  their  own  tree 
will  they  preeeated  to  HOmUOa  a  pa/iiak 
(see  PEBECDBH),  conniticg  of  n  quuititf 
of  jewels  and  precious  atonea.  Amons  these 
was  one  famous  diamond  which  hod  been 
acquired  bj  Sultftu  AlAeddln.  H  !■  n 
valoable  that  a  judge  at  diamoads  Tatued 
it  at  hall  the  daily  eipenae  uf  the  whole 
«orld.  It  ia  about  eight  midikals.  .  .  ."— 
Babtr,  p.  308. 

1676.— (With  ao  engraving  of  the  atone.} 
"  This  diamond  belongs  to  lie  Great  Mogul 
.  .  .  and  it  weighs  819  fln(i.(»eeEDTTEE) 
aad  a  half,  which  make  279  and  nine  ' 
16thB  of  our  Carats ;  when  it  was  roug;h  it 
weigh'd  907  Ratit,  which  make  793  carats." 
— TawmKr.  E.T.  li.  148  j  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  123]. 

[1642.— "In  one  ot  the  bncalsts  was  the 
Cohl  Hoot,  known  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  diamonds  in  the  worid." — E/pAin- 
iloiu,  Cavbul,  i.  63.] 


lofUght!  hound  with  H  iiilken 

To  feet   the   rough   atmp  of  his  buckler 

there."  XSt  BuKjon  Trrr. 

Sea  also  (1S76)  Browning.  Epilogue  to 
I'aaiiarotto,  &c. 

KOOKBT,  s.  Hind,  kuhrl,  [which 
nriginally  means  'a  twisted  skein  of 
thread,'  from  ksknd,  'to  wind ' ;  and 
then  anything  curved].  Thf  peculiar 
weapon  of  the  Qoorkhas,  a  bill,  admir- 
ably designed  and  poised  for  hewing 
a  branch  or  a  foe.  [See  engravings  in 
Egertott,  Handbook  of  Indiim  Ami, 
I>r  ix.] 

1793.— "It  is  in  felling  small  treex  or 
shrubs,  and  lopping  the  bmncbes  of  other* 
for  this  purpose  that  the  dagger  or  knife 
worn  by  eyory  Nepaulian,  and  culled  khook- 
heri,  ia  ohioflv  omployed,"— /f(r{™(r.c-i'« 
Xtpaul,  118. 

fo.  1826.—"!  hear  my  friend  means  to 
oifer  me  a  CaokBry."- Zcf.  Ctnahtnn'iY,  in 
Lift,  ii.  179. 

(1S2S.— "  We  have  seon  some  men  ^<upplied 
with  CoOkaiiM,  and  the  curved  knife  li  the 
Ghorka."- Si.»i«r,  KcCHriiom,  ii.  129.) 

1866. — "  A  dense  jungle  ot  bamboo, 
through  which  we  bad  to  cut  a  way.  taking 
it  by  turns  to  lead,  and  hew  n  jiath  through 
the  tough  atema  with  my  'kukri.'  which 
here  proved  ot  groat  service." — Ij.-i'ii.  T. 
LiiriR,  A  Fig  an  Uir  IVI^fl,  p.  "jeft. 

KOOUKT,  B.    (See  COOHET.) 

KOONBEE,     KUVBEE,    EOOL- 

UMBEE,  n.p.  The  name  ot  the 
prevalent  cultivating  class  in  Gnzerat 
and    the  Konkan,  the  Kurmi  of  K. 

India.  Skt.  kiUwaba.  The  KiinbJ  U 
the  pure  Sudra,  [but  the  N.  Indiii 
branch  are  beginning  to  aswrt  a  more 
resectable  origin].  In  the  UeccAn  the 
title  distinguished  the  cultivattir  from 
him  whn  wore  anna  and  preferred  tn 
Ije  called  a  Mahratta  (Dmmmond). 


1856.- 
'■  He  (Akhar)  hean  i 


weapon,   aave  his 


[c.  1610.—"  The  nativea  arc  the  Bmmenis, 
CanarinH  and  Conlomblus."  —  I'urard  de 
Laxal,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  35. 

[1813,— "A  Sepoy  ol  the  MhamtU  or 
Colninbe*  tribe."— ft rta,  Or.  M'vi.  2nd  ed. 
i.27.] 

KOOT,  a.  Hind,  kat,  from  Skt. 
Icushta,  the  ctutiim  and  costiu  of  the 
Bomian    writers.      (See    under    PUT- 


KOOZA, 


40S 


KOTOW,  KOWTOW. 


B.C.  16.— 
'*  Ckwtmn  moUe  date,  et  blandi  mihi  thuris 
honoret." — Propertivty  IV.  ri.  5. 

o.  70-^0. — "Odorum  cauji&  UDguentorum- 

2ae  et  deliciarum,  si  placet,  etiam  super- 
titionis  grati/l  emantur,  quoniam  tunc 
sapplicaxnus  et  ooito." — Pliny ^  Hid.  yat, 
xxu.  56. 

o.  80-90.— (From  the  Sinthus  or  Indus) 
"  drrc^opr^^erai  ii  KSaros,  ^64\Ka,  Xj^kioPj 
wdpdot.  .  .  ." — Feriplus. 

1563.— '*jR.  And  doee  not  the  Indian 
•ostai  ffrow  in  Guzarate  ? 

''0.  It  grows  in  territory  often  subject  to 
Ouaurat,  i,e,  lying  between  Bengal  ana  Dely 
and  Cambay,  I  mean  the  lands  of  Mamdou 
and  Chitor.  .  .  ."— (Garcia,  f.  72. 

1684.— "Cofto  (^tf^r«  from  Zindi  and  Cam- 
baia."— 7i«rrf^  in  Hatl,  ii.  418. 

KOOZA,  s.  A  goglet,  or  pitcher 
of  porous  clay  ;  corr.  of  ^Pers.  k&za. 
Commonly  usm  at  Bombay. 

[1611.—'*  One  sack  of  eniher  to  make 
eoho."— I^utvfrf,  Lettertt  i.  128.] 

1690.— <*  Therefore  they  carry  abont  with 
them  KouMn  or  Jarrs  of  Water,  when  they 
go  abroad,  to  quench  their  thirst.  .  .  ." — 
(milfoil,  295. 

[1871. — "Many  parts  of  India  are  cele- 
brated for  their  Coojahi  orjoniglets,  but  the 
finest  are  brought  from  bussorah,  being 
light,  thin,  and  porous,  made  from  a  whitish 
^yr—Jiiddell,  Ind.  Domett,  Bam.,  862.] 

KOSHOON,  s.  Tills  is  a  term 
which  was  affected  by  Tippoo  Sahib 
in  his  military  organisation,  for  a 
brigade,  or  a  i-cgiment  in  the  laroer 
Oontihental  use  of  that  word.  Mis 
Piddah  'askar,  or  Regular  Infantry, 
was  formed  into  5  KachahrU  (see 
OUTCHEBBY),  composed  in  all  of  27 
KtuhUm,  A  MS.  note  on  the  copy  of 
Eirkpatrick's  Letters  in  th^  India 
Office  Library  savs  that  Kushoon  was 
properly  Skt.  kmuni  or  kshauniy    *a 

S'and  division  of  the  force  of  an 
mpire,  as  used  in  the  Mahahhdrata. 
But  the  word  adopted  by  Tippoo 
appears  to  be  Turki.  Thus  we  read 
in  Quatremfere's  transl.  from  Abdur- 
razzak  :  "  He  (Shfih  Riikh)  distributed 
to  the  emirs  who  commanded  the 
tomdns  ^corps  of  10,000),  the  koshun 
(corps  ot  1000),  the  saddi  (of  100),  the 
deheji  (of  10),  and  even  to  the  private 
soldiers,  jiresents  and  rewards"  (Nots. 
et  Ext  a.  xiv.  91  ;  see  also  p.  89). 
Again :  **  The  soldiers  of  Isfahan 
having  heard  of  the  amnesty  ac- 
corded them,  arrived,  koshtill  by 
koshun.''    {Ihid.  130.)    Vamlx'ry  gives 


IposhiUl  as  Or.  Turki  for  an  army,  a 
troop  (literally  whatever  is  composed 
of  several  par^). 

[1753.—" .  .  .  Kara-knihun,  are  also  fbot 
soldiers  .  .  .  the  name  is  Turkish  and 
signifles  black  guard.**  —  Hantcay,  I.  pt. 
ii.  252.1 

o.  1782.— "In  the  time  of  the  deceased 
Nawab,  the  exercises  ...  of  the  regular 
troops  were  .  .  .  performed,  and  the  word 
given  aooordixig  to  the  French  system  .  .  . 
but  now,  the  Sultan  (Tippoo)  .  .  .  changed 
the  military  code  .  .  .  and  altered  tho 
technical  terms  or  words  of  command  .  .  . 
to  words  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages. .  .  .  From  the  regular  infantry 
5000  men  being  selected,  they  were  namea 
Kuahoon,  and  the  officer  commanding  that 
body  was  called  a  Sipahdar.  .  .  ." — Mitt,  of 
Tipn  SuftaVf  p.  31. 

[1810. — ".  .  .  with  a  division  of  five 
regular  en^oons.  .  .  "—Wiil't,  Mytore^ 
reprint  1869,  ii.  218.] 

KOTOW,  KOWTOW,  s.  From 
the  Chinese  l^o-Viya,  lit  *  knock-head ' ; 
the  salutation  used  in  China  before 
the  Emperor,  his  representatives,  or 
his  symbols,  made  by  prostrations  re- 
peated a  fixed  numoer  of  times,  the 
forehead  touching  the  ground  at  each 
prostration.  It  is  also  used  as  the 
most  respectful  form  of  salutation 
from  children  to  parents,  and  from 
servants  to  masters  on  formal  occa- 
sions, &c. 

lliis  mode  of  homage  belongs  to  old 
Pan-Asiatic  practice.  It  was  not, 
however,  according  to  M.  Pauthier,  of 
indigenous  anticjuity  at  the  Court  of 
China,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the 
ancient  Book  of  Rites  of  the  Cheu 
Dynasty,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  great  destroyer 
and  reorganiser,  Tsin  shi  Hwangti, 
the  Builder  of  the  Wall.  It  had 
certainly  become  established  by  the 
8th  centur}-  of  our  era,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Am1)assadors  who 
came  to  Court  from  the  famous  Harun- 
al-Rashid  (a.d.  798)  had  to  perform  it. 
Its  nature  is  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  l)y  the  ambassadors  of  Shah 
Rukh  (see  below).  It  was  also  the 
established  ceremcmial  in  the  presence 
of  the  Mongol  Khans,  and  is  described 
by  Baber  imder  the  name  of  komisk. 
It  was  probably  introduced  into  Persia 
in  the  time  of  the  Mongol  Princes  of 
the  house  of  Hulaku,  and  it  continued 
to  be  in  use  in  the  time  of  Shah 
'Abbas.  The  custom  indeed  in  Persia 
may  possibly  have  come  down  from 
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c.  1590.— Tho  tomuft  undor  Akbw  bad 
been  greatlj'  modified : 

'*Hu  Mnjeatf  has  commanded  tba  utltn 
of  tba  right  hand  to  lio  placed  upon  the  foro- 
head,  and  the  hend  to  be  bent  downwards. 
Thin  mode  of  salutation,  in  the  languaga 
of  the  present  a^D,  \f  culled  A'omuiA."— ^'in, 
ed.  Btochnann.  \.  158. 

But  for  iuB  pcwition  M  the  head  of  religion, 
in  bis  new  faith  be  permitted,  or  claimed 
prortration  [tijdai  before  him  : 

"Aa  some  perrerse  and  dark-minded  men 
look  upon  proBtration  as  bhuphemoua  man- 
worstup,  His  Mftjerty,  from  practical  wiBdom, 
has  oraeied    it  to  be  diacontinued  by  the 

Koraot,  and  remitted  it  to  all  ranka.  .  .  . 
vever,  in  the  private  assembly,  when  any 
□t  those  are  in  waiting,  upon  whom  the  star 
of  good  fortune  shinen,  and  the;  receive  the 
order  of  soatiog  tbemselrea,  tbe;  certain]; 
Dorform  the  OTostration  of  gratitude  by 
n  thair  forebeadB  to  the  earth. 


bowing  down  tbeir  f< 
—Ibid.  p.  159. 


—fHr  T.  Roe,  Hak.  800. 
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away  in  projier  order. " — Cfremonial  obirriyif 
at  lU  Cowrl  „f  ffkiKg  Jar  the  Rttrpllon  irf" 
Atnhasiadori,  ed.  18-24,  in  PaKtkier,  192. 


the  kotov  to  tho  aristocracy  of  tbe  accident. 
—H.  Man;,i^«,  AviMog.  ii.  377. 

1860.— "Biime  Seiks,  and  a  private  in  tho 
Buffs  having  remained  bebiod  with  tbe  gro^- 
carts,   fall   into  the  hands  of   the  Chinese. 


^  sif  before 

any  Chinaman  iilive,  was  immodiately 
knocked  ujwa  tho  head.  i\nd  his  body- 
thrown  upon  a  dunghill"  (see  China  Corre- 
spondenl  of  the  Ti:na).  This  panag» 
prefaces  soma  uoIjId  Hues  by  Sir  F.  Doj-re, 
ending : 

"  Vaiu  mightjest  Heetx,  of  iron  framed  ; 

Vain  those  all-~hatterini;  guns  ; 

Unlera  proud  England  keep,  unlomed, 

The  strung  henrt  of  ber  Hons. 
So  lot  bis  name  through  Luropo  ring^ 

A  man  of  menu  estate, 
Who  dieil,  as  linn  as  fjparta'e  king, 


,  near  him,  and 
advanced  bis  right  foot  towards  him  to  be 
kiieed,  The  Sultan  having  kissed  it,  end 
touched  it  with  bis  forebud  .  .  .  made  a 
circuit  round  tbe  king,  passing  behind  him, 
and  making  way  for  h ■ —  •-  ■■-    ' 


the 


9  did  tl 


ultau  B 


he  advai 

/,  Hak.  'Soc. 
181S.— "  lord  Amberst  pi 


making  wi 
_.   like.    This 

this  the;  did  three  tii 


[ciese.— "Job(Cbamock)  made  n  salam 
:oorsU.  or  low  obeisance,  every  second  step 
Omt,  Fmgmn%ia,  cjuoted  in 

|jy  Mr.  Morrison  of 
a  document  received  at  Toogchow  with 
■onus  othen  from  Chang,  containing  an 
official  description  of  the  ceremonies  til  be 
obaerved  at  tbe  pubbo  audience  of  the 
Emfaaasador.  .  .  .  The  Embassador  was  then 
to  have  been  coadncted  by  tbe  Mandarins 
to  the  level  area,  where  kneeling  ...  be  was 
next  to  hove  lieen  conducted  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  ball,  where  facing  the  upper  part ,  .  . 
he  was  to  have  performed  the  ko-ton  with 
9  prostrations;  afterwards  be  was  to  have 
been  led  out  of  the  hall,  and  having  pros' 
tiBt«d  himself  onco  behind  tbe  row  of 
Mandarins,  he  was  to  have  bean  allowed  to 
sit  down ;  ho  was  further  to  have  pros- 
trated himself  with  the  attendant  Pnnces 
and  Mandarins  when  the  Emperor  drank. 
Two  other  proatrations  were  to  bavo  been 
mode,  the  nret  when  tbe  milk-taa  was  prc- 
seotiwl  to  him,  and  the  other  when  he  bad 
finished  drinking. "—fiHu'iyo«rfla;o/{Lord 
Ambont's)  Etahassg  lo  (.liiiia,  213-214. 

lSii4.— "  The  {ir?t  ambassador,  with  all  his 
following,  shall  then  perform  the  ceremonial 
of  the  three  kneelings  and  the  nine  pmi- 
trntions ;  tbey  shall  then  rise  and  be  led 


1879-—"  Wo  know  that  John  Bull  ndor» 
lord,  but  a  man  of  Majnr  L'&t.rango' 
icinl  standing  would  scarcely  kowtow  ti 

shnbhy  little  title   to   be   found  ii 

■    Majfair."- ,SK. /imr,^ 


stuffv  little 
April  19,  p. 
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EOIUL,  s.  This  amiears  to  be  a 
Tiirki  word,  thoiigli  adopted  by  tlie 
Afgbiina.  Kotii!,  'a  ni<iiiiilaiii  ymaa,  a 
col/    Pavet  de  CiiurteiUe  quotes  scver.il 

Ktsages,    ill    wlikli    it    oci'urB,    froiii 
ber's  original  Turki. 

n551.-"KoutBl.'"  See  under  EHIHO- 
CEROS. 

[1809.— -We  afterwards  went  on  through 
the  hills,  and  croiwod  two  Cotnli  or  insses." 
—Jilphi«tlimr,  ^«bal,  ed.  1842,  i.  51.] 

KUBBEB,  KHUBBEE,  s.  Ar.— P. 
— H.  khabur,  '  iiewa,'  and  especidlly  as  11 
sporting  t«riii,  news  of  Raine,  f.;i. 
"Tht-re  ia  pucka  khabber  of  n  tigL-r 
this  morning." 

[1828.-"  ...  tho  servant  informed  us 
that  there  were  some  gongwalas,  or  villngcrv. 
in  waiting,  who  hod  some  khubbei  (news 
about  tigers}  to  give  us."— ^unrfy,  J'tn  and 
I'ttlrit  .^■<lc/.'i,  ed.  1S5S,  p,  63.] 

1878.—"  Kbabsr  of  inoumerable  bkick 
partridge?  had  been  received."— y.i/.-  in  iht 
Mo/iiin/,  i.  159. 

1870.- "Howiltnottcllmewhatkhabbur 
has  been  received." — '  i'anil;/  Fair'  Nov. 
:»,  p.  29P. 
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KUBBEBDAUB.  An  interjec- 
tional  exclamation,  *  Take  care !  ' 
Pers.  hhdbar-ddr  /  *  take  heed  I '  (see 
KUBBEB).  It  is  the  usual  cry  of 
chokidars  to  show  that  they  are 
awake.  [As  a  substantive  it  has  the 
sense  of  a  *  scout  *  or  *  spy.'] 

c.  1664. — "  Each  omrah  causeth  a  ^uard 
to  be  kept  all  the  night  long,  in  his  par- 
ticular camp,  of  such  men  that  perpetually 
go  the  round,  and  cry  Kaber^aar,  have  a 
care."— /^oTiicr,  E.T.  119;  [ed.  Constable, 
369]. 

c.  1665. — '*Los  archers  crient  ensuite  a 
pleine  tdto,  Caberdar,  c'est  h,  dire  prends 
garde." — Theotnoty  v.  58. 

[1813. — "There  is  a  strange  custom  which 
prevails  at  all  Indian  courts,  of  having  a 
servant  called  a  khubnr-dar,  or  newsman, 
who  is  an  admitted  spy  upon  the  chief,  about 
whose  person  he  is  employed." — BroughtOTt^ 
Letters  from  a  MahratUi  Camp,  ed.  1892, 
p.  25.] 

KUHAb,  s.  Hind.  Kalidr,  [Skt. 
skandha-kdra^  *one  who  carries  loads 
on,  his  shoulders'].  The  name  of 
a  Sudra  caste  of  cultivators,  numerous 
in  Bahar  and  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
whose  speciality  is  to  carry  palankins. 
The  name  is,  tnerefore,  in  many  parts 
of  India  synonymous  with  'palankin- 
bearer,'  and  the  Hindu  body-servants 
called  beaxers  (q.v.)  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  are  generally  of  this  caste. 

c.  1350. — "  It  is  the  custom  for  every 
traveller  in  India  .  .  .  also  to  hire  kahftn, 
who  carry  the  kitchen  furniture,  whilst 
others  carry  himself  in  the  palankin,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  carry  the  latter 
when  it  is  not  in  use." — Ibn  Batuta,  iii.  415. 

c.  1550. — **  So  saying  he  began  to  make 
ready  a  present,  and  sent  for  bulbs,  roots, 
and  fruit,  birds  and  beasts,  with  the  finest 
of  fish  .  .  .  which  were  brought  by  kahftrs 
in  basketfuls.  "—/^m^lyana  of  TvUi  JJds,  by 
0}vw8e,  1878,  ii.  101. 

1673.— "He  (the  President  of  Bombay) 
goes  sometimes  in  his  Coach^  drawn  by 
largo  Milk-white  Oxen,  sometimes  on  Horse- 
back, other  times  in  Palankeens,  carried  by 
Cobors,  MusMelmen  Porters." — Fryer,  68. 

1810.— "The  Cahar,  or  palanquin-l>earer, 
is  a  servant  of  peculiar  utility  in  a  country 
where,  for  four  months,  the  intense  heat 
precludes  Europeans  from  taking  much 
exercise." — WiltiarMon,  V,M.  i.  209. 

1873.— "BAkI  Kah^.  A  widely  spread 
casto  of  rather  inferior  rank,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  carry  paJHt,  dolts,  water-skins,  &c. ; 
to  act  as  Porters  .  .  .  they  eat  flesh  and 
drink  spirits :  they  are  an  ignorant  but 
industrious  class.  Buchanan  describes  them 
as  of  Telinga  descent.  .  .  ." — Dr.  H.  V. 
Carter's  Notices  of  Castes  in  Bombay  Pry., 
quoted  in  Jnd,  Atitiq,  ii.  154. 


KXHiA,  KTiA,  n.p.  Bunnese  name 
of  a  native  of  Contmental  India  ;  and 
hence  misaoplied  also  to  the  English 
and  other  Westerns  who  liave  come 
from  India  to  Burma ;  in  fact  used 
generally  for  a  Western  foreigner. 

The  origin  of  this  term  lias  been 
much  debated.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  Indian  race,  the  KoU;  another 
suggestion  has  connected  it  with 
KaXiiiga  (see  BUNG) ;  and  a  third 
with  the  Skt.  hda^  '  caste  or  tribe  * ; 
whilst  the  Burmese  popidar  etymology 
renders  it  from  ka^  '  to  cross  over,'  ani 
ia,  *to  come,'  therefore  *the  people 
that  come  across  (the  sea).'  But  the 
true  history  of  the  word  has  for  the 
first  time  been  traced  by  Professor 
Forchhammer,  to  Gk)lay  the  name 
applied  in  old  Pegu  inscriptions  to 
the  Indian  Buddhist  immigrants,  a 
name  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Skt.  Gaudoy  the  ancient  name  of 
Northern  Bengal,  whence  the  famous 
city  of  Gaur  (see  QOUB,  c). 

14th  cent. — **  The  Heroes  Sona  and  Uttara 
were  sent  to  RSmafifia,  which  forms  a  part 
of  Suvannabhflmi,  to  propagate  the  noly 
faith.  .  .  .  This  town  is  called  to  this  day 
QolMmatttlanagctra,  because  of  the  many 
houses  it  contained  made  of  earth  in  the 
fashion  of  houses  of  the  Oola  people." — 
Inscr,  at  Kalydni  near  Pe^u,  in  Forchhammer, 
ii.  5. 

1795. — "They  were  still  anxious  to  know 
why  a  person  consulting  his  own  amusement, 
ana  master  of  his  own  time,  should  walk  so 
fast;  but  on  being  informed  that  I  was  a 
'Colmr,'  or  stranger,  and  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  my  country,  they  were  reconciled 
to  this.  ,  ,  ." — Symes,  EnAassy,  p.  290. 

1865. — "His  private  dwelling  was  a  small 
place  on  one  side  of  the  court,  from  which 
the  women  peeped  out  at  the  Kalis  ;  .  .  ." 
— Yule,  Mission  to  the  Court  ofAva  {Phayre's), 
p.  5. 

,,  "By  a  curious  self-delusion,  the 
Burmans  would  seem  to  claim  that  in  theory 
at  least  they  are  white  people.  And  what 
is  still  more  curious,  the  Bengalees  appear 
indirectly  to  admit  the  claim ;  for  jour 
servants  in  speaking  of  themselves  and 
their  countrymen,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Burmans,  constantly  made  use  of  the  term 
idld  admi — *  black  man,'  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Burmese  Idlli,  a  foreigner," — 
Ibid.  p.  37. 

EUMPAsS,  s.  Hind,  kampds,  cor- 
ruption of  English  compass^  and  hence 
applied  not  only  to  a  marine  or  a 
surveying  compass,  but  also  to  theo- 
dolites, levelling  instruments,  and  other 
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were  of    European   manufacture,  and  wared  hia  oatarra,  or  abort  dagger,  orer  the 

that  one  of  these  bore  the  famous  name  ^^J^  the  expiring  man.  .  .  .  The  i»tient 

«*   A-^A^^^  i?»,^»»       r  ^AA  ««  <»«^f»«/>f  continued  for  aome  time  motionleaa :  in  half 

of  Andrea  Ferara.     1  add  an  extract.  ^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^  appeared  to  beat,  cm^ula- 

Mr.  Walhouse  accounts  for  the  adoption  tion  quickened. ...  at  the  expiration  of  the 

of  these  blades  in  a  country  possess-  third  hour  Lullabh^  bad  effected  bia  cure." 

ing  the  far-famed  Indian  steel,  m  that  --Forbei.  Or.  Mem,  lii.  249 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  272» 

the  latter  was  excessively  brittle.    The  *°^  ■••  '•  ^^]- 
passage  from  Stavorinus  describes  the       1856. — '*Themannenof  the  bardic  tribe 

weapon,  without  giving  a  native  name.  "*  T®*^*?"?"!?  ^  .^°~  ?'  ♦^^^  ^^'^J 

iir^Ai  \i.  •    •   A'  ^4.^A  clienta  :  their  dreaa  la  nearly  the  aame,  but 

We  do  not  know  what  name  IS  indicated  ^y,^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^   without    the 

by  *  belly  piercer.'  *KutAr/  or   dagger,    a   repreaontation  of 

«  i^iQ      »«TK^  ^iiorr.*.^  ^fk^...,^  *«««/!  '^hich  ia  acrawled  beside  bia  aignature,  and 

0.  1343.-    The  villagera  irathered  round  ^^^^  ^j^j    engraved  upon  bSmonumental 

him  and  one  of  them  atabbed  him  with  a  ^^       j^  eride?ce  of  hia^eath  in  the  aacred 

l^attftxa.    Thia  »  the  name   pven  to  an  juty  of  THgk"  (Q.v.).-/Vwfc«,  Rds  Mdld, 

iron    weapon   reaembhng   a    ploiigh-ahare ;  ^d  1878  pp  669-5ob 
the  hand  la  inaerted  into  it  ao  that  the  fore-         '  ._    *  7,^  .  \  t  j.  -xu 

arm  ia  ahielded  ;  but  the  blade  beyond  ia  ,  1878.— "ITie  ancient  Indian  amitha  aeem 

two  cubita  in  length,  and  a  blow  with  it  is  <»  ^^^^e  had  a  difficulty  in  hitting  on  a 

mortal. "-///»  Batuta,  iv.  31-32.  medium  between  thia  highly  refined  bntUe 

,..0      «mv     ui    u      «  Au-  X      u  ■t®«l   and  ft  too   8oft  metal.      In   ancient 

♦K^^""  ^*i  ^^^/'  thia  country  hare  .oulpturea,  aa  in  Srimngam  near  Trichina- 

it®  l»dy,  nearly  naked.  .  .  -In  one  hand  ^^  lif^aized  figur^f  armed  men  are 

^ey  hold  an  rndian  poignard  (katfamh-t-  {^^^ented,     be^ng     Kuttars    or    long 

ffxndi),  and  m  the  other  a  buclcler  of  ox-  ^^^  ^  »^        ^^  ^y^        ^^^  handle?, 

5-      •  •  :i  ^♦K    '^"^"  5^'"°''  ^L  ^®  ^  «>  broad  ST  in  the  later  Knttan,  ari 

king   and    the    beggar.  -.Abdurraztak,    m  ^j^,^^^  ^^  ^  j        narrow  guard,  and  the 

iTulia  iniheXlth  tent.,  p.  17.  ^ladea  Si  inchea  broad  at  bottom,    taper 

c.  1526. — "On  the  whole  there  were  given  rery  gradually  to  a  point  through  a  length 

one  tipch4k  horse  with  the  aaddle,  two  paira  of  18  mchea,  more  than  (  of  which  ia  deeply 

of  sworda  with  the  belta,  25  acta  of  enamelled  channelled  on  both  aidea  with  6  converging 

daggers  {khanjar—see  HANOEB),   16  ena-  groovea.    There  were  many  of  theae  in  the 

melled  kit&rdbB,   two  daggers  {jamdher —  TSuijor  armoury,  penfeotly  corresponding . . . 

aee  JUMDUD)  aet  with  precious  atonea." —  and  all  were  ao  aoft  aa  to  be  eaafly  bent." — 

Babn-,  338.  Jnd.  Anttq.  vii. 
[c.  1590. — In  the  list  of  the  Moghul  arma 

we  have:  ''lO.  Kat^,  price.i  »•  to  1         KUZZANNA,  fl.     Ar.-H.  khizdna, 
Muhur.  — Ain.  ed.  J3/oeAman»,  1.  110,  with  ,,     "        »      ^  j     rr       a      ti. 

an  engraving,  fjo.  9,  pi.  xii.]  or  khazdna^'A  treasury.'    [In  Ar.  Mo- 

1638.-"Les  persomies  de  quality  port«t  "''^^  ''^*'^'^  ^^"^    *  treasury 

dans  la  ceinture  vne  sorte  d'armea,  ou  de  representing  1000  kts  or  purses,  each 

poignardfl,  courto  et  laree,  qu'ila  appellent  worth  about  £6  ^see  Burton^  Ar,  Nights^ 

ffinda  (?)  ou  Catam,  (k)nt  la  garde  et  la  i.  405).]     It  is  tne  usual  word  for  the 

^ne  sont  d'or."-ifan<fc^»/o,  Paris,  1659,  district  and  ceneral  treasuries  in  British 

,  •  ^        ^  India  ;  and  maadnchi  for  the  treasurer. 

1673.— "They  go  rich  in  Attire,  with  a 

Poniard,   or   Catarre,  at   their   girdle."—        1683.— "Ye  King's  Duan  (see  DEWAUN) 

FryfTy  93.  had    demanded  of    them  8000  Rupees  on 

1690.-".  .  .  which  chafes  and  ferments  f^!i?.^''/»I?*T'°*  ot  \^i  year's   Tallecaa 

him  to  such  a  piteh  ;  that  with  a  Catairy  or  \^  TALUCA)  ...  ordenng  his  Peasdast 

Bagonet  in  his  hands  he  first  falls  upon  those  (i'^Mast,  an  aasistant)  to  see  it  suddenly 

that  are  near  him  .  .  .  kiUing  and7tabbing  P^l^    ^'i,  ^  o^"^  *,  a?****""*"   -^"^'J^* 

as  he  goes.  .  .  ."— OpiVj^tow,  237.  ^'^''y'  *^**^'  ^^-  **  •^"^• 

1754.— "To  these  were  added  an  enameUed  ^t^' ^7.-*' A  mint  has  been  established  in 

dagger  (which  the  Indians  call  cuttarri)  and  Calcutta  ;  continue  coming  gold  and  silver 

two  swords "— JSr.  of  Nadir,  in  Hantcay*t  ^^^   Siocas  and   Mohnrs  .  .  .  they  shall 

TraveU,  ii.  886.  ^f  current  m  the  provinces  of   .Bengal, 

1-flQ  "71      urru       /*!.    M       i\       *v    1^4.  Bahar  and  Onssa,  and  be  received  mto  the 

l/68.71.-"They  (the  Moguls)  on  the  left  cadganna "-Perwannah  from  Jaffier 

side  .  .      wear  a  weapon  which  they  caU  by  ^u^jchan,  in  VertUt,  App.  145.] 
a  name  that  may  be  translated  belly-piercer ;  ^  1     rr         j 

it  is  about  14  inchea  long ;  broad  near  the 

hilt,  and  tapering  away  to  a  aharp  point ;  it        KUZZILBASH,  n.p.      Turki  kizil- 

is  made  of  fine  steel;  the  handle  has,  on  hash,  *  red-head.'    This  title  has  been 

each  side  of  it,  a  cateh,  which,  when  the  g|nce    the    days    of    the    Safavi    (see 

weapon  18  gnped  by  the  hand,  ahuta  round  a,xnmr\  ^»«»of«.  ;«  jy^^i»    o^^ii'o^  fr> 

the  iJrist,  andWuri  it  from  be^ng  dropped."  fS^^^  ^y^^yj^  ,P®™^  applied  to 

—Stawnnut,  E.T.  i.  457.  the  Persianized  Turks,  who  form  the 

1813.-"Aftora8hoHj  silent  pimyer,  Lul-  ruling    class    in    that    country,    fr^n 

labhy,  in  the  preaenoe  of  all  tlie  oompany,  the  red  caps  which  they  wore.    T\^ft. 

2l 
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class  is  also  settled  extensively  over 
Afghanistan.  ["At  Kabul,"  writes 
Beuew  {Baces  of  Afghanistanj  107), 
"he  (Naoir)  left  as  chandaul^  or  'rear 
guard,'  a  detachment  of  12,000  of  his 
Kizilbash  (so  named  from  the  red  caps 
they  wore),  or  Mughal  Persian  troops. 
After  the  death  of  Nadir  they  remained 
at  Kabul  as  a  military  colony,  and  their 
descendants  occupy  a  distinct  quarter 
of  the  city,  whicn  is  called  Chandaul. 
These  Kizilbash  hold  their  own  ground 
here,  as  a  distinct  Persian  community 
of  the  Shia  persuasion,  against  the 
native  i>opulation  of  the  Sunni  pro- 
fession. They  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  general  population  of 
the  city,  and  exercise  a  considera1)le 
influence  in  its  local  politics.  Ovvan^  to 
their  isolated  position  and  antagonism 
to  the  native  population,  they  are 
favourably  inclined  to  the  British 
authority."]  Manv  of  them  used  to 
take  service  with  the  Delhi  emperors  ; 
and  not  a  few  do  so  now  in  our  irontier 
cavalry  regiments. 

0.  1510. — "  L*Tsaiiza  loro  h  di  portare  vna 
berretta  rosea,  ch'auanza  sopra  la  testa 
mezzo  braccio,  a  guisa  d'yn  zon  |*  like  a  to]) '), 
che  dalla  parte,  che  si  mette  in  testa,  vine 
a  essar  larga,  ristringendosi  tuttania  sino  in 
oima,  et  h  fatta  oon  dodici  coste  grosse  vn 
dito  .  .  .  ne  mai  ta^liano  barba  ne  mos- 
tacchi." — G,  M,  AngxoleUo,  in  Ramtisio,  ii. 
f.  74. 

1550. — "Oltra  il  deserto  che  h  sopra  il- 
Gorussam  flno  k  Samarcand  .  .  .  signorroff- 
giano  leicil  bas,  cio^  le  berrotte  verdi,  Te 
quali  benette  verdi  sono  alcuni  Tartar! 
Musulmani  che  portano  le  loro  berrette  di 
feltro  verde  acute,  e  oosi  si  fanno  chiamare 
k  di£Ferentia  de  SofBaoi  suoi  capital!  nemici 
che  signoreg^ano  la  Persia,  pur  anche  ess! 
Musulmani,  i  quali  portano  lo  borretto  roBse, 
quali  berrette  verdi  e  rosse,  hanno  continua- 
mente  hauuta  fra  se  euerra  crudelissima  per 
causa  di  divendtk  a!  opinione  nella  loro 
religione." — Chagai  Memet^  in  RamugiOf  ii. 
f.  16t>.  "Beyond  the  desert  above  Coras- 
sam,  as  far  as  Samarkand  and  the  idolatrous 
cities,  the  Veshifbaa  {lescilbas)  or  *  Green- 
caps,'  are  predominant.  These  Green-caps 
are  certain  Musulman  Tartars  who  wear 
pointed  caps  of  green  felt,  and  they  are  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  their  chief 
enemies  the  Soflians,  who  are  predominant 
!n  Persia,  who  are  indeed  also  Musulmans, 
but  who  wear  red  caps." 

1574. — "These  Persians  are  also  called 
Red  TurkSf  which  I  believe  is  because  they 
have  behind  on  their  Turbants,  Red  Marks, 
as  Cotton  Ribbands  kc.  with  Red  Brims, 
whereby  they  are  soon  discerned  from  other 
Nations."— JteMiw//,  178. 

1606.—"  Cooelbaxas,  who  are  the  soldiers 


whom  they  esteem  most  highly." — Got^veUj 
f.  143. 

1653.— "le  visits  le  keselbache  qui  y 
commande  vne  petite  forteresse,  duquel  ie 
receu  beaucoup  de  civilitez." — iJe  La  Boul- 
iaye-le-OouZj  ea.  1657,  pp.  284-5. 

,,  "Kasolbaohe  est  vn  mot  compo06 
de  Ketdf  qm  signifie  rouge,  et  bachi,  teste, 
comme  qui  diroit  teste  rouge,  et  par  ce 
terme  sentendent  les  gens  de  guerre  de 
Perse,  h,  cause  du  bonnet  de  Sophi  qui  est 
rouge." — Ibid.  546. 

1673. — "Those  who  compose  the  Main 
Body  of  the  Cavalry,  are  the  CoBle-Baahees, 
or  with  us  the  Chevaliers." — Frijer^  366. 
Fryer  also  writes  Cusselbash  (Index). 

1816. — "The  seven  Turkish  tribes,  who 
had  been  the  chief  promoters  of  his  (Ismail's) 
glory  and  success,  were  distinguished  by  a 
particular  dress ;  they  wore  a  red  cap,  from 
which  they  received  the  Turkish  name  of 
Knielbash,  or  *  golden  heads,'  which  has 
descended  to  their  posterity."  —  Malcohtv, 
H,  of  Persia,  ii.  602-3. 

1828.— "The  Knnilbash,  a  Tale  of  Rhor- 
asan.    By  James  Baillie  Eraser." 

1883. — "For  there  are  rats  and  rats,  and 
a  man  of  average  capacity  may  as  well 
hope  to  distinguish  scientifically  between 
Ghilzais,  Kuki  Kheyls,  Logar  Maliks, 
Shigwals,  Ghazis,  Jezailchis,  Hazaras, 
Lo^aris,  Wardaks,  Mandozais,  Lepel- 
Gnffin,  and  KixUbasheB,  as  to  master  the 
division  of  the  great  race  of  rats." — Tribes 
on  My  Frontier f  15. 


n.  One  often  meets  with 
this  word  (Ar.  kaif)  in  books  about  the 
Levant,  to  indicate  the  absolute  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dolce  far  ntente.  Though 
it  is  in  the  Hindustani  dictionaries,  we 
never  remember  to  have  heard  it  used 
in  India  ;  but  the  first  (inotation  below 
shows  that  it  is,  or  has  been,  in  use  in 
Western  India,  in  something  like  the 
Turkish  sense.  The  proper  meaning 
of  the  Ar.  word  is  *  how  V  *  in  what 
manner?'  the  secondary  is  'partial 
intoxication.'  This  looks  almost  like 
a  parallel  to  the  English  ^'ulgar  slang 
of  *  how  corned  you  so  ? '  But  in  fact 
a  man's  kaif  is  his  *  howness,'  i.e.  what 
pleases  him,  his  humour ;  and  this 
jxasses  into  the  sense  of  gaiety  caused 
by  hashl^y  &c. 

1808. — ".  .  .  a  kind  of  ro7i/«!r^M)  Japonica 
loaded  with  opium,  Odnja  or  Bangy  and 
causing  keif,  or  the  first  degree  of  intoxica- 
tion, lulling  the  senses  and  disposing  to 
sleep." — R.  Drummond, 

KYOXJNG,  s.  Burm.  kyaurig,  A 
Buddhist  monastery.  The  term  is  not 
employed  by  Padre  Sangermano,  who 
uses  Imu>,  a  word,  he  says,  used  by  the 
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Portuguese  in  India  (p.  88).     I  cannot 
•explain  it.    [See  BAO.J 

1799.—"  The  jdooms  or  convents  of  the 
Rhahaans  are  different  in  their  struoture 
from  common  houseSf  and  much  resemble 
the  architectore  of  the  Chinese  ;  they  are 
made  entirely  of  wood  ;  the  roof  is  com- 
[>osed  of  different  stages,  supported  by 
.strong  pillars/'  &c. — StfmeSf  p.  210. 

ETTHEE,  8.  Hind.  Kaithi.  A 
form  of  cursive  Nacari'  character,  used 
by  Bunyas,  &c.,  in  Gangetic  India.  It 
is  from  Kdyath  (Skt.  Kdyadha)^  a 
member  of  the  writer-caste. 


LAG,  s.  Hind.  Idkfiy  from  Skt. 
'Idkshd,  for  rdkshd.  The  resinous  in- 
crustation produced  on  certain  trees 
<of  which  the  dhdk  (see  DHAWK)  is 
one,  but  chiefly  Peepul,  and  khosmm 
[kusumy  kusurrib],  i.e.  Schleichera  bijmay 
trijiiga)  by  the  puncture  of  the  Lac 
insect  (Coccus  Lacca^  L.).  See  Roxburgh, 
in  Vol.  III.  As.  Res.,  384  seqq;  Tana  a 
full  list  of  the  trees  on  wnicn  the 
insect  feeds,  in  Wait,  Econ.  Diet.  ii. 
410  seq.].  The  incrustation  contains 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  resinous  lac,  and 
10  j)er  cent  of  dark  red  colouring 
matter  from  which  is  manufacturea 
lac-dye.  The  material  in  its  original 
crude  form  is  called  stick-lac;  when 
boiled  in  water  it  loses  its  red  colour, 
and  is  then  termed  seed-lac;  the 
melted  clarified  substance,  after  the 
extraction  of  the  dye,  is  turned  out 
in  thin  irregular  laminae  called  sUiell- 
lac.  This  is  used  to  make  sealing-wax, 
in  the  fabrication  of  varnishes,  and 
very  largely  as  a  stiffening  for  men's 
hats. 

Though  Idk  bears  the  same  sense  in 
Persian,  and  hh  or  htk  are  used  in 
modern  Arabic  for  sealing- wax,  it 
would  appear  from  Dozy  (Olos.,  pp. 
295-6,  and  Oosterlingen,  67),  that 
identical  or  approximate  forms  are 
used  in  various  Arabic-speaking  regions 
for  a  variety  of  substances  giving  a  red 
dye,  incluaing  the  cocctu  ilicis  or 
Kermes.  Stil^  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  in  India  the  word  was 
applied  otherwise  than  to  the  Uic  of 
our  heading.    (Garcia  says   that   the 


Arabs  called  it  loc-sum/uiiri,  'lac  of 
Sumatra ' ;  probably  because  the  Pegu 
lac  was  brought  to  the  ports  ,of 
Sumatra,  and  purchased  there.)  And 
this  the  term  in  the  Periplus  seems 
unquestionably  to  indicate ;  whilst  it 
is  probable  that  the  passage  quoted 
from  Aelian  is  a  much  misconceived 
account  of  the  product.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  absurd  as  De  Monfart'a 
account  below.  Tlie  English  word 
lake  for  a  certain  red  colour  is  from 
this.  So  also  are  lacq^ier  and  lackered 
ware,  because  lac  is  used  in  some  of  tlie 
varnishes  with  which  such  ware  is 
prepared. 

o.  A.D.  80*90. — These  articles  are  imported 
(to  the  ports  of  Barhariei,  on  the  W.  of  the 
Ked  Sea)  from  the  interior  parts  of  AriakS : — 

"  ^ISrjpos  'IpdiKot  Kol  crhfiiaiui  (Indian 
iron  and  steel) 

*  *  4»  •  « 

K6.KKot  yjnaiiiLTUfot  (Lao-c^ye)." 

Periplun^  §  6. 

c.  250. — '*  There  are  produced  in  India 
animals  of  the  size  of  a  beetle,  of  a  red 
colour,  and  if  you  saw  them  for  the  first 
time  you  would  compare  them  to  cinnabar. 
They  have  very  long  less,  and  are  soft  to 
the  touch  ;  they  are  produced  on  the  trees 
that  bear  eledrum,  and  they  feed  on  the 
fruit  of  these.  The  Indians  catch  them 
and  crush  them,  and  with  these  dye  their 
red  cloaks,  and  the  tunics  under  these,  and 
everything  else  that  they  wish  to  turn  to 
this  colour,  and  to  dye.  And  this  kind  of 
clothinff  is  carried  also  to  the  Kinff  of 
Persia.  — Aeliaii,  de  Nal.  Animal,  iv.  4o. 

c.  1343. — ^The  notice  of  Uuxa  in  Pegolotti 
is  in  parts  verv  difficult  to  translate,  and 
we  do  not  feel  absolutely  certain  that  it 
refers  to  the  Indian  product,  though  we 
believe  it  to  be  so.  Thus,  after  explaining 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  lacca,  the  mor 
tura  and  acerba,  or  ripe  and  unripe,  he  goes 
on  :  "It  is  produced  attached  to  stalks,  i.e. 
to  the  branches  of  shrubs,  but  it  ought  to 
be  clear  from  stalks^  and  earthy  dust,  and 
sand,  and  from  cotttere  (?).  The  stalks  are 
the  twigs  of  the  wood  on  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, the  eostiere  or  figs,  as  the  Catalans 
call  thorn,  are  composed  of  tho  dufit  of  the 
thing,  which  when  it  is  fresh  heaps  top^ether 
and  hardens  like  pitch ;  only  that  pitch  is 
black,  and  those  eostiere  or  figs  are  red  and 
of  the  colour  of  unripe  lacca.  And  more  of 
these  eostiere  is  founa  in  the  unripe  than  the 
ripe  laoca,"  and  so  on. — Delia  Decima,  iii. 
365. 

1510. — "There  also  grows  a  very  large 
quantity  of  lacca  (or  lacra)  for  making 
red  colour,  and  the  tree  of  this  is  formea 
like  our  trees  which  produce  walnuts." — 
Vartkma,  238. 

1516. — "Here  (in  Pegu^  they  load  much 
fine  laqnar^  which  grows  m  the  country." — 
Btarbosa,  Lisbon  Acad.^  866. 
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1554. — *' (Money  of  Ormus). — A  laque  is 
equivalent  to  50  pardaos  of  fadi*t  which  is 
<»lled  *bad  money,'  (and  this  let/ue  is  not 
a  coin  but  a  number  by  which  they  reckon 
at  Ormuz):  and  each  of  these  pa[rdaos  is 
equal  to  2  azares^  and  each  azar  to  10  ^adity 
each  ^adi  to  100  dinarSi  and  after  this 
fashion  they  calculate  in  the  books  of  the 
•Custom-house.  .  .  ." — Nunez^  Lyvro  dot 
Petoty  kc.y  in  Subtidiotf  25. 

Here  the  <uar  is  the  Persian  hazSr  or 
1000  (dlndrs);  th6  gadi  Pen.  sad  or  100 
(dlndrs) ;  the  leqne  or  Uk,  100,000  (dindn) ; 
jind  the  (omdn  (see  TOUAUN),  which  does 
not  appear  here,  is  10,000  (dlTidra). 

c.  1300.--**  They  went  to  the  Kafir's  tent, 
killed  him,  and  came  back  into  the  town, 
whence  thoy  carried  o£f  money  beloo^ng  to 
the  Sultan  amounting  to  12  laks.  "Die  uUc 
is  a  sum  of  100, (XX)  (silver)  dlndrs^  equivalent 
to  10,000  Indian  gold  dlndrs  "—Ibn  Batata, 
iii.  106. 

c.  1340.— **  The  Sultan  distributes  daily 
two  Iftkfl  in  alms,  never  less  ;  a  sum  of 
which  the  equivalent  in  money  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  would  be  160,000  pieces  of  alver." — 
^hihdbuddln  Dimishki,  in  NUes  and  £xts,, 
xiii.  192. 

In  these  examples  from  Pinto  the 
word  is  used  apart  from  money,  in  the 
Malay  form,  but  not  in  the  Malay 
sense  of  10,0(X) : 

c.  1540. — *'The  old  man  desiring  to  satis- 
iie  Afitonio  de  Farm's  demand.  Sir,  said  he 
.  .  »  the  chronicles  of  those  times  a^mij 
Mow  in  only  four  yeares  and  an  haJf  sixteen 
Lacagaas  {IcuusA)  of  men  were  slain,  every 
Lacazaa  containina  an  hundred  thousand," — 
I'tnto  (orig.  cap.  xfv.)  in  Cogan,  p.  53. 

c.  1546. — ** ...  ho  ruined  in  4  months 
si>ace  all  the  enemies  countries,  with  such  a 
destruction  of  people  as,  if  credit  may  be 

S'ven  to  our  histories  .  .  .  there  died  fifty 
iquesaas  of  persons."— /6u]?.  p.  224. 

1615. — *' And  the  whole  present  was  worth 
ten  of  their  Leakes,  as  they  call  them ;  a 
Leake  being  10,000  pounds  sterling ;  the 
whole  100,000  pounds  sterling."— &»ya<*< 
jMtersfrom  India  (Crudities,  iii.  f.  25r). 

1616. — **  He  received  twenty  lecks  of 
roupies  towards  his  charge  (two  hundred 
thousand  poimds  sterling)."— 5tr  T.  Roe, 
reprint,  p.  35 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  201,  and  see  i. 
95,  183,  feS]. 

1651.—**  Yeder  Lac  is  hondert  duysend." 
—Rogerius,  77. 

c.  1665. — '*  II  faut  cent  mille  roupies  pour 
faire  un  lek,  cent  mille  leka  pour  faire  un 
courou,  cent  mille  courous  pour  faire  un 
j)adan,  et  cent  mille  padan  pour  faire  un 
nil." — Thevenot,  v.  54. 

*  1673.— **  In  these  great  Solemnities,  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  set  it  around  with  Lamps 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  Leaques, 
which  is  so  many  hundred  thousand  in  our 
account." — Fryer,  [p.  104,  reading  LecquM]. 

1684. — **  They  have  by  information  of  the 
rservants  dug  in  severall  places  of  the  house, 


where  they  have  found  great  summes  of 
money.  Under  his  bed  were  found  Lackl 
ik.  In  the  House  of  OfSce  two  Lacki. 
Tliey  in  all  found  Ten  Lacka  already,  and 
make  no  doubt  but  to  find  more." — n edges. 
Diary,  Jan.  2  ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  145]. 

1692.—** ...  a  lack  of  Pagoda5».  .  .  ." 
—In  Wheeler,  i.  262. 

1747.— "The  Nabob  and  other  Principal 
Persons  of  this  Country  are  of  such  an 
extreme  lacrative  (sic)  Disposition,  and  .  •  . 
are  so  exceedingly  avantious,  occasioned 
by  the  large  Profifers  they  have  received 
from  the  French,  that  nothing  lesa  than 
Lacks  will  go  near  to  satisfie  them." — Letter 
from  Ft.  St.  David  to  the  Court,  May  2  (MS. 
Records  in  India  OfBce). 

1778.—**  Sir  Matthew  Mite  will  make  up 
the  money  already  advanced  in  another 
name,  by  way  of  future  mortgage  upon  his 
estate,  for  the  entire  purchase,  5  lacka  of 
roupees." — Foote,  The  Nabob,  Act  I.  sc.  i. 

1785. — **Your  servants  have  no  Trade  in 
this  country ;  neither*  do  you  pay  them 
high  wages,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  return 
to  Elngland  with  many  la^  of  pagodas." — 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  in  Burke's  Speech  on  his 
Debts,  Works,  iv.  18. 

1833.— **  Tout  le  reste  (et  dans  le  reste  il 
y  a  des  intendants  riches  de  plus  de  vingt 
laks)  s'assied  par  terre."  —  Jacquemont^ 
Correspond,  ii.  120. 

1879. — **In  modem  times  the  only  num* 
bers  in  practical  use  above  *  thousands '  are 
laksa  (*lac'  or  *lakh')and  ko{i  (*crore'): 
and  an  Indian  sum  is  wont  to  be  pointed 
thus :  123,  45,  67,  890,  to  signify  123  crores. 
45  lakhs,  +  67  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
ninety." — Whitney,  Sansk.  Orammar,  161. 

The  older  writers,  it  will  be  observed 
(c.  1600-1620),  put  the  lakh  at  £10,000; 
Hamilton  (o.  1700)  puts  it  at  £12,500; 
Williamson  (c.  1810)  at  the  same  ;  then 
for  many  years  it  stood  again  as  the  equi- 
valent of  £10,000 ;  now  (1880)  it  is  little 
more  than  £8000;  [now  (1901)  about 
£6666]. 

LAOKEBAGE.     (See  KHIRAJ.) 

LALL-SHBAUB,  s.  Englishman's 
Hind,  lal-shardh^  *red  wine.'  The 
universal  name  of  claret  in  India. 

[c.  1780. — **To  every  plate  are  set  down 
two  glasses ;  one  pyramidal  (like  hobnob 
glasses  in  England)  for  LoU  Somb  {scilicet, 
claret) ;  the  other  a  oommon  sized  wineglass 
for  whatever  beverage  is  most  agreeable." — 
Diary  qf  Mrs.  Fay,  in  Buiteed,  Echoes,  123.] 

T.AT.T.A,  8.  P.— H.  laid.  In  Persia 
this  word  seems  to  be  used  for  a  kind 
of  domestic  tutor ;  now  for  a  male 
nurse,  or  as  he  would  be  called  in 
India,  'child's  bearer.*  In  N.  India 
it  is  usually  applied  to  a  native  clerk 
writing  the  vernacular^  or  tA.  ^  \«ss^jfcK5v<- 
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able  merchant.  .[For  the  Pers.  usage 
aee  Blochmatm^  Afn^  i.  426  note.] 

ri765.— "  Amongft  the  fint  to  be  con- 
aidered,  I  wonld  reoommend  Jxiggnt  Seet, 
and  one  Gurdy  LoU.  "—r«reM,  App.  218. 

[1841.— "Where  there  are  no  tigers,  the 
LaJUa  {scribe)  becomes  a  shikaree." — Society 
in  Indui^  ii.  176.] 

LAMA;  s.  A  Tibetan  Buddhist 
monk.  Tibet.  hLama  {b  beins  silent). 
The  word  is  sometimes  founa  written 
Llama;  but  this  is  nonsense.  In  fact 
it  seems  to  be  a  popular  confusion, 
arising  from  the  name  of  the  S. 
American  quadruped  which  is  so  spelt. 
See  quotation  from  Times  below. 

c.  1580. — "Fawninff  Court  doctors  .  .  . 
said  it  was  mentioned  in  some  holy  books 
that  men  used  to  live  up  to  the  age  of  1000 
years  .  .  .  and  in  Thibet  there  were  even 
now  a  class  of  TAm^ha  or  Mongolian 
devotees,  and  recluses,  and  hermits  that 
lire  200  years  and  more.  .  .  ." — Baddoni, 
quoted  by  Bloehmann^  Aln^  i.  201. 

1664.-- '*  This  Ambassador  had  in  his 
suit  a  Physician,  which  was  said  to  be  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Lassa,  and  of  the  Tribe 
Lamy  or  Lama,  which  is  that  of  the  men  of 
the  Law  in  that  country,  as  the  Brokmaru 
are  in  the  Indies  ...  he  related  of  his 
great  Lama  that  when  he  was  old,  and 
ready  to  die,  he  assembled  his  council,  and 
declared  to  them  that  now  he*  was  passing 
into  the  Body  of  a  little  child  lately  bom. . . . ' 
—Bemxer,  E.T.  136 ;  [ed.  ConstahU,  4SA\ 

1716. — '*  Les  Thibetaines  out  des  Religieux 
nornm^  Lamas." — In  Lettres  Edif,  xii.  438. 

1774. — " .  .  .  ma  questo  primo  figlio  .  .  • 
rinunziu  la  corona  al  secondo  e  lui  difatti  si 
feoe  religioso  o  lama  del  paese." — Delta 
T<mba,  61. 

0. 1818.— 
"  The  Parliament  of  Thibet  met^ 

The  little  Lama,  called  before  it, 
Did  there  and  then  his  whipping  get. 
And,  as  the  Nursery  Gazette 

Assures  us,  like  a  hero  bore  it." 

T.  Moore^  The  Little  Grand  Lama, 

1876.  —  *'.  .  .  Hastings  .  .  .  touches  on 
the  analogy  between  libet  and  the  high 
valley  of  Quito,  as  described  by  Be  la 
Conaamine,  an  analogy  which  Mr.  Markbam 
brings  out  in  interesting  detail.  .  .  .  fiut 
when  he  enlarges  on  the  wool  which  is  a 
staple  of  both  countries,  and  on  the  animals 
producing  it,  he  risks  confirming  in  careless 
readers  that  popular  impression  which 
might  be  expressed  in  the  phraseology  of 
Fluelen — *'Tis  all  one;  'tis  alike  as  my 
finffers  is  to  my  finders,  and  there  is  Llamas 
in  both."— /iep.  o/Markkam's  Tibet,  in  Timetf 
May  15. 

The  passage  last  quoted  is  in  iesting  vein, 
but  the  following  is  serious  and  delightful : — 

1879.— "The  landlord  prostrated  himself 
at  reverently,  if  not  as  lowly,  as  a  Peruvian 


w, 


before  his  Orand  IAmjiul"— Patty's  Drea 
a  novel  reviewed  in  the  Academy y  May  17. 


LAMASEBT,    LAMASEBIE,    s. 

This  is  a  word,  introduced  apparently 
by  the  French  R.  C.  Missionaries,  for 
a  lama  convent.  Without  being 
positive,  I  would  say  that  it  does  not 
represent  any  Oriental  word  (e.g,  com- 
pound of  lami  and  seraiX  out  is  a 
factitious  French  word  analogous  to 
nonnensy  vacheriey  latteries  &c. 

[c.  1844.—"  According  to  the  Tartars,  the 
Lamaseiry  of  the  Five  Towers  is  the  best 
place  you  can  be  buried  in." — //i£f,  Travels 
in  Tartary,  i.  78.] 

LAMBALLTE,  LOMBALLIE,. 
LOMBABDEB,  LUMBANAH,  &c.^ 
s.  Dakh.  Hind.  Lambdrdy  Mahr.  Lam- 
hdn^  with  other  forms  in  the  languages- 
of  the  Peninsula.  [Platts  connects  tne 
name  with  Skt.  Zamfta,  *  lone,  tall ' ;. 
the  Madras  Oloss,  with  Skt.  lampatciy 
'greedy.*]  A  wandering  tribe  of 
dealers  in  grain,  salt,  &c.,  better 
known  as  Bawdrds  (see  BBINJABBT). 
As  an  Anglo-Indian  word  this  is  now 
obsolete.  It  was  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  LvhhdnOy  the  name  of  one  of  the 
^eat  clans  or  divisions  of  the  Ban- 
jaras.  [Another  sug^tion  made  i» 
that  the  name  is  denved  from  their 
business  of  carrying  salt  (Skt.  laviina)  • 
see  Crooke,  Tribes  of  NW,P.  i.  158.] 

1756. — ''The  army  was  constantly  sup- 
plied ...  by  bands  of  people  called 
Lamballis,  peculiar  to  the  Deccan,  who  are 
oonstantlv  moving  up  and  down  the  country, 
with  theu*  flocks,  and  contract  to  fumlHh 
the  armies  in  the  field." — Orme^  ii.  10*2. 

1785. — "  What  you  say  of  the  scarcity  of 
grain  in  your  army,  notwithstanding  your 
having  a  cutwftl  (see  COTWAL),  and  so- 
many  Lnmb&nehs  with  you,  has  astonished 
us." — Letters  of  Tippoo,  49. 

LANGHABA,  s.  A  kind  of  small 
vessel  often  mentioned  in  the  Portu- 
guese histories  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  derivation  is  probably 
Malay  lanchdr,  *quick,  nimble.'  [Mr. 
Skeat  writes  :  "  Tjie  real  Malay  form  is 
Lanchar-auj  wliieh  is  regularly  formed 
from  Malay  kmchdr,  *  swift,'  and  lan- 
chaxa  I  believe  to  be  a  Port,  form 
of  lanchar-an,  as  lapiichara  could  not 
possibly,  in  Malay,  be  formed  from 
umchdr^  as  has  hitherto  been  implied 
or  suggested."] 

c.  1585. — "  In  questo  paese  di  Cambaia 
(rcMBtd    Camboja)  vi  sono  molti  fiumi,  nolli 
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qnali  Ti  iodo  li  nauili  detti  TiiniThiniiti  06  li 
qaali  Tairno  imnigando  la  oosta  di  SUam. .  . ." 
— Sommario  d^  Begnu  ko,,  in  RamutiOf  L 
f.888. 

o.  1539.— *<  This  Kinf  (of  the  Batas) 
understanding  that  I  nad  brought  him 
a  letter  and  a  Present  from  the  Captain 
of  Malaca,  caused  me  to  be  entertained  by 
the  Xahundar  (see  BHABUNDEB).  . .  .  This 
General,  accompanied  with  fiye  umoharM 
and  twelve  Bauons.  came  to  me  to  the  Port 
where  I  rode  at  anchor."— /^alo,  E.T.  p.  81. 

LANDWIND,  8.  Uaed  in  the  south 
of  India.  A  wind  which  blows  sea- 
ward during  the  night  and  early 
mominff.  [The  dangerous  effects  of 
it  are  aescribed  in  MadrcLg  Glou.  s.y.] 
In  Port  Terrenho, 

1561. — "  Correndoacosta  com  tanranhM." 
— Coma,  Lendaa,  I.  i.  115. 

[15d8.— "The  East  winds  beginne  to  blow 
from  off  the  land  into  the  seas,  whereby 
they  are  called  Terreinhot.'*— i^'njcAotea, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  234. 

[1612.— "Send  John  Dench  .  .  .  that  in 
the  morning  he  may  ^o  out  with  the  land- 
tome  and  return  with  the  seatome." — 
Danver$,  JLetterSf  i.  206.] 

1644. — "And  as  it  is  between  monsoon 
and  monsoon  {montam)  the  wind  is  quite 
uncertain  only  at  the  beginning  of  summer. 
The  N.W  prevails  more  thanan;^  other  wind 
.  .  .  and  at  the  end  of  it  begin  the  land 
winds  (terrenhos)  from  midniffht  to  about 
noon,  and  these  are  E.  wincb." — Boearro, 
MS. 

1673. — ".  .  .  we  made  for  the  Land,  to 
ffain  the  Land  Breeies.  They  beein  about 
Midnight,  and  hold  till  Noon,  and  are  by 
the  Portugals  named  Tenrhenoet."- i'Vyer, 
23. 

[1773.— See  the  account  in  Ivfs,  76.] 

1838. — "We  have  had  some  very  bad 
weather  for  the  last  week ;  furious  land- 
wind,  very  fatiguing  and  weakening.  .  .  . 
Everything  was  so  aried  up,  that  when  I 
attempted  to  walk  a  few  yards  towards  the 
beach,  the  grass  crunched  under  my  feet 
like  snow." — Letters  from  Madras,  199-200. 

LANGASAQUE,  n.p.  The  most 
usual  old  form  for  the  Japanese  city 
which  we  now  call  Nagasaki  (see  Saifis- 
bury,  passim). 

1611. — "After  two  or  three  dayes  space 
a  lesuite  came  vnto  vs  from  a  place  called 
Langesaoke,  to  which  place  the  Carake  of 
Macao  is  yeerely  wont  to  come." —  IV, 
Adams,  in  Pturchas,  i.  126. 

1613.— The  Journal  of  Gapt.  John  Sans 
has  both  Nangasaque  and  Langaoaque.- 
Jbid.  366. 

1614. — "Geve  hym  counsell  to  take  heed 
of  one  Pedro  Guzano,  a  papist  Christian, 
whoe  is  his  hoste  at  Miaco ;   for  a  lyinge 


fryre  (or  Jesuit)  tould  Mr.  Peacock  at  Lan- 
gmsaqiM  that  Capt.  Adams  was  dead  in  the 
howse  of  the  said  Qnzano^  which  now  I  know 
is  a  lye  per  letters  I  received.  .  .  •" — CoeJtt, 
to  iVieiiam,  in  Diary,  ko.,  ii.  264. 

1618. — "  It  has  now  com  to  passe,  which 
before  I  feared,  that  a  company  of  rich 
usurers  have  gotten  this  sentence  against 
us,  and  00m  doune  together  every  yeare  to 
Langaaaqne  and  this  place,  ana  have  all- 
waisbyn  accustomed  to  ouy  by  the  pancado 
(as  they  call  it),  or  whole  sale,  all  the  goodes 
which  came  in  the  carick  from  Amaoan,  the 
Portingales  having  no  prevelegese  as  we 
have."— The  same  to  the  E.I.  Co..  ii.  207-8. 

Two  years  later  Oocks  changes  his  spelling 
and  adopts  Nangasaqne  {I&'d.  800  and  to 
the  end). 

LAN  JOHN,  LANGIANNB,  &c., 
n.p.  Such  names  are  applied  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century  to  tlie 
Shan  or  Laos  State  of  Lnang  Praban 
on  the  Mekong.  Lan-chan  is  one  of 
its  names  signifying  in  Siamese,  it  is 
said,  *a  million  of  elephants.'  It  is 
known  to  the  Burmese  by  the  same 
name  (Len-Shm),  It  was  near  this 
place  that  the  estimable  French 
traveller  Henri  Mouhot  died,  in  1861. 

1587. — "I  went  from  Pegu  to  lamahey 
(see  JANQOMAT),  which  is  in  the  country 
of  the  LangdiannM ;  it  is  fine  and  twentie 
dayes  ioumev  North-east  from  Pegu." — 
Fitch,  in  HaM,  ii. 

c.  1598.— "Thus  we  arrived  at  Lanchan, 
the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  (Lao)  where  the 
King  resides.  It  is  a  Kingdom  of  great 
extent,  but  thinly  inhabited,  because  it  has 
been  freauently  devastated  by  Pegu."— />e 
Morga,  98. 

1613.— "There  reigned  in  Pegu  in  the 
year  1590  a  King  c^led  Ximindo  sinico, 
Lord  reifiniing  from  the  confines  and  routs 
of  Qreat  Tartary,  to  the  very  last  territories 
bordering  on  our  fortress  of  Malaca.  He 
kept  at  his  court  the  principal  sons  of  the 
Kings  of  Ov^  Tangu,  Porao,  Lanjao  {i.e. 
Ava,  TauDffu,  Prome,  Lanjang),  Jangoni^ 
Siara,  Camboja,  and  many  other  realms, 
making  two  and  thirty  of  the  white  urn* 
brella/'— ^ocaiTo,  117. 

1617. — "The  merchants  of  the  country  of 
Lan  John,  a  place  joining  to  the  country  of 
Jangonui  (JANGOMAT)  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Judea  .  .  .  and  brought  great  store  of 
merchandize." — JSainsbury,  ii.  90. 

1663.—"  Entre  tant  et  de  ai  puissans 
Royaumes  du  dernier  Orient,  desquels  on 
n'a  presque  iamais  entendu  parler  en  £uroi)e, 
il  y  en  a  vn  qui  se  nomme  Lao,  et  plus 
proprement  le  Hoyaume  des  Langiens  .  .  . 
le  Koyaume  n'a  pris  son  nom  que  du  grand 
nombre  d'Elephants  qui  s'y  rencontrent :  de 
vray  ce  mot  de  LailgienB  signifie  propre- 
ment, miliers  d'Elepnants."  —  Manni,  II. 
Norrelle  et  Ovrievse  aes  Royaumfn  rfy  Tvnfiuin 
et  de  Lao  (Fr.  Tr.,  Paris,  1*666),  329,  337. 
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1668.— LanehADg  appears  in  the  Map  of  It  would  appear  from  Lieut.  Macleod's 

Siam  in  De  la  Loubfere'a  work,  but  we  do  narrative,  and  from  Gamier,  that  the 

not  find  it  in  the  book  itself.  ^a„^e  ^f  j^j^  ja  that  by   which   the 

c.  1692.— "Laos  est  situtf  sous  le  m6me  branch  of  these  people  on  the  Lower 

S'e?TuilX-^rdt  ^E^tatsT^n:  Mekong,  ...of  tj^se  two  States,  xxsed 

par   des   forets   et   par  des  deserts.  ...  to      designate      themselves.        Muang 

Les   principales    villes   sont   Landjam    et  Praban    is    still    quasi    independent ; 

Ttiamaja."—Kaemp/er,  H,  du  Japan,  i.  22-3.  Vien-Shan   was    annexed    with    great 

cruelties  by  Siam,  c.  1828. 

LANTEA,  S.     A  swift  kind  of  boat  1553.-**  Of  silver  of  11  dinheiros  alloy  be 

frequently  mentioned  by  F.  M.  Pinto  (Alboquerque)  made  only  a  kind  of  money 

and  some  early  writers  on  China  ;  but  called  Mala/pieze*^  which  silver  came  thither 

we  are  unable  to  identify  the  word.  'rom  Pegu,  whilst  from  Siam  came  a  very 

pure  silver  of  12  dinheiros  assay,  procured 

o.  1640.—".  .  .  that  .  .  .  they  set  sail  from  certain  people  called  Laos,  lying  to 

from  Liampoo  for  McUacOy  and  that  being  the  north  of  these  two  kingdoms."— Barro#, 

advanced  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Sumbor  they  II.  vi*  6. 

had  been  set  upon  by  a  Pyrat,  a  Outarat  by  1553.—" .  .  .  certain  very  rugged  moun- 

Nation,   called   Coia  Acem,  who  had  three  tain  ranges,  like  the  Alps,  inhabited  by  the 

Junks,  and  four  Lanteeas.  .  .    "—Pinto,  people  called  Oueos  who  fight  on  horseback, 

E.T.  p.  69.  and  with  whom  the  King  of  Siam  is  con- 

c.  1560.-"There  be  other  leaser  shipping  tinually  at  war.    Thev  are  near  him  only 

than  lunkes,  somewhat  long,  called  Banconet,  ^^  t^®  "^^rth,  leaving  between  the  two  the 

they  place  three  Oares  on  a  side,  and  rowe  E^oP^®  caUed    LaOB,   who   encompass    thin 

very  well,  and  load  a  groat  deal  of  goods ;  ^»^**<>™  ?'  Siam,  both  on  the  North,  and 

there  be  other  lesse  called  Lanteaa,  which  ""^  ^he  East  along  the  nver  Mecon  .  .  .  and 

doe  rowe    very  swift,  and    beare   a   good  SB  <^«  «>«^  ^^T,  ^^^^  ^"           /    "" 

burthen  also:  and  these  two  sorts  of  Ships,  5i??il?f  v^'  Camboja  and  Choampa  (see 

viz.,  Bancanes  and  Lanteas,  because  they  S?-^^)'   which  are   on   the  seiv-board 

are  swift,  the  theeues  do  commonly  vse."-  These  Laos  .  .  .  though  they  are  lords  of 

Caspar  da  Cruz,  in  Furduu,  iii.  174.  ~  fif^J  temtones,  are  all  subject  to  thi« 

'^                  '                    *  King  of  Siam,   though   often  m    rebellion 

against  him." — Ibid,  III.  ii.  5. 

LAOS,n.p.     A  name  aT)plied  by  the  "Three  Kingdoms   at  the  upper 

Portuguese  to  the  civilised  people  who  part  of  these,  are  those  of  the  Laos,  who  (a<* 

occupied  the  inland  frontier  of  Burma  we  have  saidj  obey  Siam  through  fear:  the 

and  Siam,  between  those  countries  on  ^^^  o^  Ihe&e  is  called  Jangoma  (sec  JANCK)- 

the  one  hand  and  China  and  Tongking  ^^*  ^«  «,^«^  ""%  ^A^'^'"'^  .i'J^"^ 

on  the  other ;  a  people  called  bv  the  ^y^^  ^^ii^d  Lanchaa  (see  LAN  JOHN)  which 

Burmese    Slians,   a    name   which    we  is  below  the  others,  and  adjoins  the  Kingdom 

have  in  recent  years  adoi)ted.     They  of  Cacho,  or  Cauchichina.  .  .  ."—Ibid. 

are  of  the  same  race  of  Thai  to  which  c.  1560.— "These  Laos  came  to  Camboia, 

the    Siamese    Wlong,    and    which    ex-  downe  a  River  many  daies  Tournie,  which 

tends  with  singular  identity  of  manners  they  say  to  have  his  beginning  in  Chimi  as 

and    language,    though    broken    into  r»aj^y  ^??1"  J^^!^t/Tr?®  "'^  the  Sea  of 

manv      iSmrate      pommiiTiifiGH.     from  ^"^**5  it  hath  eight,  hftoenc,  and  twentie 

many     separate     communities,     irom  fathome  water,  as  mysolfe  saw  by  experience 

Assam  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.     The  in  a  great  part  of  it ;   it  passeth  through 

name  has  since  been  frequently  used  manie  vnknowne  and  desart  Countries  of 

as  a  singular,  and  applied  as  a  terri-  ^reat  Woixis  and  Forests  where  there  are 

torial  name  to  the  region  occupied  by  innumerable  Elephants,   and    many   Buffes 

this  people  Immediacy  to  the'^North  b.iuAtri^^he^'^r^!:^^- aIUa)!"- 

of    Siam.     There  have  been  a    great  Oaspar  da  Cruz,  in  Purehas,  iii.  169. 

number  of    separate  principalities  in  ^   ^^gg  _..         j  ^^^.^  to  go  to  the 

this  region,  of  which  now  one  and  now  Lwjg  by  land,  at  my  expense,  in  search  of 

another  predominated  and  conquered  the  King  of   Cambodia,  as  I    knew   that 

its    neignbours.     Before    the    rise    of  that  was  the  road  to  goby.  .  .  ." — Blasde 

Siam  the    most    important  was    that  ^^^«  i'^^n^^V*?  ^*  ^Vor^ra  (E.T.  by 

of  which  Sakotai  was  the  capital,  after-  H^°-  ^-  St*'^^*^^'  ^^^-  ^•^'  P*  ^'• 

wards  represented  by  Xieng-mai,  the  leAl.—*' Concnmng  th^^  Land  0/ Oit  Lon- 

Zimm^  of  the  Burmese  and  the  Jango-  ^S'  •"'*^l;f7^i'?'  Z^  ^'ZTtil^  u{ 
^     c                 ij   -c*      T  1.    J      ""^-o  folk  %n  Anno  1641     («c.). —  valenUjn,  111. 

may  of  some  old  Enclish  documents,  p^^  jj^  pp,  50  seriq. 

In   later  times  the  chief  States  were  im.-*' Relation  Nontle  et  Ovriene  do 

Muang  Luang  Praban  (see  LAN  JOHN)  Royavme  de  Lao.— Traduito  de  I'ltalien  da 

and  Vim-dvany  both  upon  the  Mekong.  P.  de  Marini,  Komain.  Paris,  1666." 
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1766. — **Les  peaples  de  Lao,  no8  voisiiis, 
n'adraitteot  ni  la  question  ni  lea  peines 
jirbitraires  .  .  .  ni  les  horriblee  supplioes 
M[\xi  sont  parmi  nous  en  usage ;  mais  auBsi 
nous  les  re^ardons  comme  de  baxbares.  .  .  . 
Toute  I'Asie  convient  que  nous  danBons 
beaucoupmieuxqu'euz." —  Voltaire^  DitUogyM 
XXI.,  Andri  de9  Couches  d  Siam, 

LAB,  n.p.  This  name  has  had 
several  applications. 

(a).  To  the  region  which  we  now 
-call  Guzerat,  in  its  most  general  appli- 
cation. In  this  sense  the  name  is 
now  quite  obsolete ;  but  it  is  that 
used    by    most    of    the    early    Arab 

feograpners.  It  is  the  AapiKii  of 
tolemy  ;  and  appears  to  represent  an 
old  Skt.  name  Lata,  adj.  Latdkoy  or 
Latika.  ["The  name  Ldta  appears  to 
be  derived  from  some  local  trD>e,  per- 
haps the  LattaSj  who,  as  r  and  I  are 
€ommonly  used  for  each  other,  may 
j)ossibly  be  the  well-known  Eashtra- 
Kiitas  since  their  great  King  Amogha- 
varsha  (a.d.  851-879)  calls  the  name 
of  the  dynasty  Ratta.'* — Bonvbay  Gazet- 
ieer,  I.  pt.  i.  7.] 

c.   A.D.  150.— "T^t  ii  'IfdwrKveULs  tA 

Z^ciot  Tov  Na/oddov  TorafioG  r6\is  IjSe,  .  .  . 
Bap&yato-  ifiirdpioy," — Ptolemy,  VII.  ii.  62. 

c.  940.—"  On  the  coast,  e,g,  at  Saimur,  at 
£ubara,  and  at  Tana,  they  speak  Lftii; 
these  provinces  give  their  name  to  the  Sea 
•of  L&r  (Lftrawi)  on  the  coast  of  which  they 
are  situated." — Ma^'Udi,  i.  381. 

c.  1020. — *' ...  to  Kach  the  country  pro- 
xlucing  gum  {inokl,  i.e.  Bdellium,  q.v.),  and 
Mrdrwi  (?)...  to  Somn^t,  fourteen  {pBkra- 
sangs) :  to  Kamb^ya,  thirty  ...  to  T^bia 
£ve.  There  you  enter  the  country  of  L^brin, 
where  is  Jaimiir  "  (i.q.  Saim&r,  see  CH0T7L). 
— Al-BxrHniy  in  Elliot,  i.  66. 

c.  1190. — "Udaya  the  Parm&r  mounted 
And  came.  The  Dors  followed  him  from 
Lax.  .  .  ." — The  Poem  of  Chand  Bardai, 
E.T.  by  Beames,  in  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  275. 

c.  1330.— "A  certain  Traveller  says  that 
Tana  is  a  city  of  Guzerat  {Juzrdt)  in  its 
eastern  part,  lying  west  of  Malabar 
^Munibdr) ;  whilst  Ibn  Sa'yid  says  that  it 
18  the  furthest  city  of  Lfix  {Al-Ldr),  and 
very  famous  among  traders." — Abulfeda,  in 
'OilcUmeister,  p.  188. 

(b).  To  the  Delta  region  of  the  Indus, 
And  especially  to  its  western  part. 
Sir  H.  Elliot  supposes  the  name  in 
this  use,  which  survived  until  recently, 
to  be  identical  with  the  preceding,  and 
that  the  name  had  originally  extended 
continuously  over  the  coast,  from  the 
ivestem  part  of  the  Delta  to  beyond 


Bombay  (see  his  Historians,  i.  378). 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  this 
question  (see  LARRY  BUNDER). 

c.  1820. — "Dfwal  .  .  .  was  reduced  to 
ruins  by  a  Muhammedan  invasion,  and 
another  site  chosen  to  the  eastward.  The 
new  town  still  went  by  the  same  name  .  .  . 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ldri  Bandar  or  the 
port  of  LAr,  which  is  the  name  of  the  country 
funning  the  modem  delta,  particularly  the 
western  part." — M*Murdo,  inJ.R.  As.  Soc. 
i.  29. 

(c).  To  a  Province  on  the  north  of 
the  rersian  Gulf,  with  its  capital. 

c.  1220. — Lar  is  erroneously  described  by 
Yakfit  as  a  great  island  between  Sirftf  and 
Kish.  But  there  is  no  such  island.*  It  is  an 
extensive  province  of  the  continent.  See 
Barbier  de  Mtynard,  IHct.  de  la  Perse,  p.  501. 

c  1330.— "We  marched  for  three  days 
through  a  desert  .  .  .  and  then  arrived  at 
L&r,  a  big  town  having  springs,  considerable 
streams,  and  gardens,  and  fine  bazars.  We 
lodged  in  the  hermitage  of  the  pious  Shaikh 
Abu  Dulaf  Muhammad.  .  .  ." — Ibn  Hatvta, 
ii.  240. 

c.  1487. — "Retomeing  alongest  the  coast, 
fomeagainst  Ormuos  there  is  a  towne  called 
Lar,  a  great  and  good  towne  of  merchaundise, 
about  ij""*.  houses.  .  .  ." — Joscifa  Barbaro, 
old  E.T.  (Hak.  Soc.)  80. 

[c.  1590. — "LAr  borders  on  the  mountains 
of  Great  Tibet.  To  its  north  is  a  lofty 
moimtain  which  dominates  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  ascent  of  which 
is  arduous.  .  .  . ' — Aln,  ed.  Janttt,  ii.  363.] 

1553. — "These  benefactions  the  Kings  of 
Ormuz  •  .  .  pay  to  this  day  to  a  mosque 
which  that  Caciz  (see  CA8IS)  had  made  in 
a  district  called  Hongez  of  Sheikh  Doniar, 
adjoining  the  city  of  Lara,  distant  from 
Ormuz  over  40  leagues." — Barros,  II.  ii.  2. 

1602. — "This  man  was  a  Moor,  a  native 
of  tiie  Kingdom  of  Lara,  adjoining  that  of 
Ormuz:  his  proper  name  was  Cufo,  but  as 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lara  he 
took  a  surname  from  the  country,  and  called 
himself  Cufo  Larym." — Couto,  IV.  vii.  6. 

1622. — "Lar,  as  I  said  before,  is  capital  of 
a  great  province  or  kingdom,  which  till  our 
day  had  a  prince  of  its  own,  who  rightfully 
or  wrongf ufiy  reigned  there  absolutely  ;  but 
about  26  years  since,  for  reasons  rather 
generous  than  covetous,  as  it  would  seem,  it 
was  attacked  by  Abbas  K.  of  Persia,  and  the 
country  forcibly  taken.  .  .  .  Now  Lar  is  the 
seat  of  a  Sultan  dependent  on  the  Khan  of 
Shiraz.  .  .  ."—/*.  della  ValU,  ii.  322. 

1727. — "  And  4  Days  Journey  within 
Land,  is  the  City  of  Laar,  which  according 
to  their  fabulous  tradition  is  the  Burying- 

*  It  is  possible  that  th«  island  called  Shaikh 
Shu'aib,  which  is  off  the  coast  of  Lfir.  and  not  fiir 
fh>m  Sirftf,  may  be  meant  Barbosa  also  mentions 
JaIt  among  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  subject  to  the 
K.  ofOrmuz(p.  87> 
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rlace  of  Lot.  .  . ."— i4.  Hamilton^  i.  92 ;  [ed. 
744]. 

T.ATtATj  8.  This  Hind,  word,  mean- 
ing *  fighting/  is  by  a  curious  idiom 
applied  to  the  biting  and  annoyance  of 
fleas  and  the  like.  [It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  dictionaries  of  either  Fallon  or 
Platts.]  There  is  a  similar  idiom 
(Jang  tcardan)  in  Persian. 

T.ATfRir^  nj).  Ldrak;  an  island  in 
the  Persian  Qulf,  not  far  from  the 
island  of  Jerun  or  Ormiui. 

[1628.— "At  noon,  being  near  .Lareek, 
and  no  wind  stirring,  we  cast  Anchor." — 
P,  delta  Voile,  HakTScxj.  i.  3.] 

1685. — "  We  came  up  with  the  Islands  of 
Ormus  and  Arack  ..."  (called  Lareek 
afterwards). — HtdgtM,  Diary ,  May  23 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  202J. 

LABIN,  8.  Pers.  Idrh  A  peculiar 
kind  of  money  formerly  in  use  on  the 
Persian  Qulf,  W.  Coast  of  India,  and  in 
the  Maldive  Islands,  in  which  last  it 
survived  to  the  last  century.  The  name 
is  there  retained  still,  though  coins 
of  the  ordinary  form  are  used.  It  is 
sufficiently  described  in  the  quota- 
tions, and  representations  are  given  by 
De  Bry  ana  Tavemier.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  territory  of  Lar  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (See  under  that  word,  [and  Mr. 
Gray^s  note  on  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  232  «^.].) 

1525. — ''  As  tamffas  huyB  valem  cada  hfla 
sesdmta  reis.  .  .  .'  — Lembran^y  daa  Couscu 
da  India,  88. 

0.  X568. — '*I  have  seen  the  men  of  the 
Country  who  were  Gentiles  take  their 
children,  their  sonnes  and  their  daughters, 
and  have  desired  the  Portugalls  to  buy 
them,  and  I  have  scene  them  sold  for 
eight  or  ten  larines  ajpiece,  which  may 
be  of  our  money  x  *.  or  xiii  *.  iiii  c/." — Master 
Caemr  Frederikey  in  HakL  ii.  343. 

1583. — Gasparo  Balbi  has  an  account  of 
the  Larino,  the  greater  part  of  which  seems 
to  be  borrowed  lUeratim  by  Fitch  in  the 
succeeding  quotation.  But  Balbi  adds: 
"The  first  who  began  to  strike  them  was 
the  King  of  Lar,  who  formerly  was  a  power- 
ful King  in  Persia,  but  is  now  a  small  one." 
— f.  35. 

1587. — "The  said  Larine  is  a  strange 
piece  of  money,  not  being  round,  as  all 
other  current  money  in  Christianitie,  but  is 
a  small  rod  of  silver,  of  the  greatnesse  of 
the  pen  of  a  goose  feather  .  .  .  which  is 
wrested  so  that  two  endes  meet  at  the  just 
half  part,  and  in  the  head  thereof  is  a  stamp 
TurJcesco,  and  these   be    the    best  current 


money  in  all  the  Indias,  and  6  of  thes» 
Lai^Ma  make  a  duckat."  —  R,  Fitch,  in 
Rail.  ii.  407. 

1598. — "An  Oxe  or  a  Cowe  is  there  t^ 
be  bought  for  one  LarUn,  which  is  as  much 
as  halfe  a  Oildeme." — LitiKhoteiiy  28  ;  [Hak^ 
Soc.  i.  94:  in  i.  48  Larynen;  see  also 
i.  242]. 

c.  1610.  —  **La  monnoye  du  Roraume 
n'est  que  d'argent  et  d'vne  sorte.  Ce  sont> 
des  pieces  d'argent  qu'ils  appellent  larinB, 
de  valeur  de  huit  sols  ou  enuiron  de  nostra 
monnoye  .  .  .  longues  comme  le  doig^  mai» 
redoubl^es.  ,  .  ." — Pyrard  de  Latxd,  i.  163  ;. 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  232]. 

1618.  —  "We  amed  with  one  of  the^ 
Governor's  kinred  for  twenty  laries^ 
(twenty  shillings)  to  conduct  us.  .  .  ."  — 
Ji,  WhithingUmy  in  PnrchaSy  i.  484. 

1622.—"  The  lari  is  a  piece  of  money  that 
I  will  exhibit  in  Italy,   most  eccentric  in 
form,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  little  rod  or 
silver  of  a  fixed  weight,  and  bent  double 
unequally.    On  the  Mnd  it  is  marked  with 
some  small  stamp  or  other.      It  is  called 
Lari  because  it  was  the  peculiar  money  oT 
the  Princes  of  Lar,  invented  by  them  when 
they  were  separated  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Persia.  ...  In  value  every  5  lari  are  et^ual 
to  a  piastre  or  patacca  of  reals  of  Sixain^ 
or  'piece  of  eight'  as  we  choose  to  call  it."* 
—P,  delta  VaUe,  ii.  434. 

LABKIN,  s.  ^obsolete).  A  kind  of 
drink — apparently  a  sort  of  pmiclL 
— which  was  popular  in  the  Company's, 
old  factories.  We  know  the  word 
only  on  the  authority  of  Pietro  del  la. 
Vaile  ;  but  he  is  the  most  accurate  of 
travellers.  We  are  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name.  On  the  one 
hand  its  form  suggests  an  epcnymus- 
among  the  old  servants  of  the  Company^ 
such  as  Robert  Larhin,  whom  we  find 
to  have  been  engaged  for  the  service  in 
1610,  and  to  have  died  chief  of  the 
Factory  of  Patani,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  1616.  But 
again  we  find  in  a  Vocabulary  of 
"Oertaine  Wordes  of  the  Naturall 
Language  of  laua,"  in  Drake's  Voyage 
(Hak.  IV.  246):  "  LamtA:*  =Drinke.'' 
Of  this  word  we  can  trace  nothing 
nearer  than  (Javan.)  Uirih,  *  to  pledge, 
or  invite  to  drink  at  an  entertainment/ 
and  (Malay)  larih-larahnn,  *  mutual 
pledging  to  arink.*  It  will  be  oljserved 
that  della  Valle  assigns  the  drink 
especially  to  Java. 

1623.  —  "MeanwhUe  the  year  1622  wa* 
drawing  near  its  close,  ana  its  last  day» 
were  often  celebrated  of  an  evening  in  th& 
House  of  the  English,  with  good  fellowship. 
And  on  one  of  these  occasions  I  learned 
from  them  how  to  make  a  beverage  called 
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iji-Wiij  which  thef  told  ma  na  in  gntX 
Tcgrne  in  Java,  and  in  all  tboM  other  luuula 
ot  Un  Far  Bait.  Ttaii  said  bsTerage  ■wmed 
to  ma  in  biitb  an  admirahla  thing,— not  for 
use  at  aiBTj  meal  (it  ii  too  itronE  tor  that), 
— bnt  Bi  a  tonic  in  case  ot  dsblGt;,  and  to 
make  taaty  possets,  mnch  better  than  those 
we  make  with  Muscatel  wines  or  Cretan 
mslmseya.  So  I  asked  for  the  recipe;  and 
am  taking  it  to  Italy  with   m<  " 


they  should  use  both  spioe  ic 
spirits  in  their  drink,  as  well  a*  Moaixy 
other  hot  beveiaces  like  this  laiUn." — P. 
dtlia  VatU,  ii.  47G. 

LABBT-BTJHSEIL  n.p^  The  name 
of  an  old  seaport  in  ihe  Delta  of  the 
Indus,  which  succeeded  Daibul  (see 
DIUIrSIND)  as  the  chief  haven  of 
Bind.  We  are  doubtful  of  the  proper 
orthography.  It  was  in  later  Mahom. 
medan  times  called  Ldhorl  -  boTtdar, 
probably  from  presumed  connection 
with  Lahore  as  the  port  of  the 
Puuiab  {EUiot,  i.  378).  At  firet,  sight 
M'Murdo's  suggestion  that  the  original 
naiue  nioy  have  lieen  Ldrt-bandaT,  from 
like,  the  local  name  of  the  southern  part 
of  Sind,  seems  probable.  M'Murdo, 
indeed,  writing  about  1820,  says  that 
the  name  LdTi-BandaT  was  not  at  aU 
familiar  to  natives  ;  but  if  Sccuatomed 
tio  the  fonu  Ldkort-bandar  they  n'jght 
not  recognize  it  in  the  other.  The 
shape  taken  however  by  what  is 
api>arently  the  same  name  in  our  first 
qnotalion  is  adverse  to  M'Murdo's 
Btiggeation. 

1030. —  "This  stream  (the  Indun)  atter 
pasding  (Ator)  .  .  .  divides  into  two 
streams ;  one  empties  itself  into  the  sea  in 
tho  nelghbdurbuixl  ot  the  citj  of  Lflhaitlii, 
and  the  other  branches  oS  to  the  Knst,  to 
ths  borders  of  Kach,  and  is  known  b;  the 
name  ol  Sirxl  SOgar,  i.e.  Sea  o(  Bind."— /IJ- 
Bira«l.\a  Elliot,  i.  4». 

c.  1333.  — "I  truTslled  five  days  in  faU 
company  with  AlS-ul-Malk,  and  we  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  his  Ooverameat,  i.e.  the  town 
of  Lthari.  a  flna  citv  sitiiattjd  on  the  shore 
ot  the  great  Sea,  and  near  which  the  River 
Sind  enten  the  sea.     Thus  two  great  waters 

Yemen,  of 
■ul-Mulk  ,  .  . 

-Ibn.  Bat«la, 


ft  LASCAR. 

[I607.--"Thea7Oiiare  toMiletorliMrai* 
n  the  Bav  ot  the  Biver  Syndua."— ^MinMf, 
Fird  Ltatr-beoi,  2G1. 

[Ittll.— "t  took  .  .  .  LuiM,  the  port 
own  of  the  ftirer  Sinda." — DanHTi,  Ltttirt, 
.1«2.] 

1813.-"  In  November  1(113  tlie  Eipedi- 
3oa  arrived  at  lAnnbundar,  the  port  uf 
linde,  witli  Sir  Robert  Shiriej  and  hia 
ompany." — SaiHtbtrg,  i.  S21. 

B.  1S6G. — "II  ••  fait  aodri  beanooup  ds 
njlo  au  Loim-bMidar,  qui  est  k  trois  jouia 
ie  Tatta  sur  la  mar,  ah  la  rade  ert  plua 
>ioellsnts  pour  Vaisseaiu,  qu'en  ciuelqua 
lutre  lieu  que  oe  nit  des  Indee."— TArwHof, 
r.  159. 

1679.—".  .  .  If  Suratt,  Baroach.  and 
BnndiuiarM  in  Sdnda  may  be  included  in 
^e  same  Pbyrmannd  to  be  customs  tree  .  .  . 
then  that  they  get  Uiese  places  and  words 
inserted."- «.  Si.  Oa.  Count.,  Feb.  30. 
Id  Xolti  aiui  ExU.,  No.  I.  Madras,  1871. 


1727.-"  It  was  my  Fortune  . 
o  lAIrlbundar,  with  a  Cargo  fro: 


lAIrlbundar,  with  a  Cargo  from  JUalllbar, 
worth  above  £10,000."— .1.  Jfamillon,  1 119  ; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  117,  LarTibundu]. 

1739. —  "But   the    Castle    and    town  ot 


shall,  as  before,  belong  to  the  Empire  of 
Hindostan."  —  H.  of  A'adir,  in  HaBwoy, 
ii.  387. 

1763.— "Le  bras  gauche  du  Sind  se  rend 
k  Laherl,  ob  il  s'ttuinche  en  un  lac ;  et  ca 
port,  qui  eat  celni  de  Tattanagar,  oommnnS- 
ment  est  nommd  iAtl*bn.dn."—J''Annlie, 


iii.  112. 


156&.—"  Blood  bad  not  yet  been  spilled, 
when  suddenly,  news  came  from  Tlatla, 
that  the  Firingis  had  passed  LUwrl'baiidar, 
«nd  attacked  the  dty,"— rdrUA-i-rdAin.  in 
Jllliot,  i.  277. 


1763.- "Les  Anglois  out  sor  cette  oAta 
encore  plnsieurs  petits  jtablissement  {tic) 
oh  ils  envoyent  des  premierK  Marcbands,  den 
sous-Harchands,  ou  des  Fsoteurs,  comme  en 
Scijidi,  i.  trois  eodroits,  It  Tatia,  une  grande ' 
ville  et  ta  rMdenoe  du  Seigneur  du  pals,  )l 
t^r  Bimdar,  et  it  SctaA-BiiniifT.'' — A^nkr, 
Vot/age,  ii.  8. 

1780.— "The  finrt  place  of  any  note,  after 

rasing  the  bar,  is  Larlbunda,  about  5  or 
leagues  from  tho  sea."— i) hub's  Orinilal 
Navigator,  6th  ed.  p.  9ti. 

1813.— "  Laribundar.  This  ia  commonly 
enllod  Scindy  River,  being  tho  prineiiwl 
branch  of  the  Indus,  having  15  feet  water 
on  the  bar,  and  6  or  7  fatSoms  inside ;  it 
is  situated  in  latitude  about  24°  30"  north. 
.  .  .  Tho  town  of  LaxlbnndsT  is  about  5- 
leagues  from  the  sea,  and  vewwla  of  200  ijoOA 
used  to  proceed  up  to  \t."—Miil,«n,  i.  146. 

1831.  — "Wa  took  the  route  by  Durajee 
and  Meerpoor.  .  .  .  The  town  of  LahOIT 
was  in  sight  from  tho  former  of  these  places, 


LAS0AB,8.  The  word  ia  originally 
from  Pers.  iaMcar,  'an  army,'  'a  camp.* 
This  is  usually  derived  from  Ar. 
o^Miar,  bnt  it  would  rather  seem  that 
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Ar.  *askary  *  an   army  *  is   taken   from  noble  gentleman  sent  and  had  him  rescued 

this  Pers.  word  :  whence  lashkaH,  *  one  and  carried  away  by  his  slaves.    And  he  sur- 

i^«i^«^«^  4-^  ««  «-«»«  «  «^i^:««>     m,«  vived,  but  beimr  a  common  man  he  did  not 

belonmng  to  an  army,  a  soldier.     The  even  get  his  pay  !"-CW«i,  iv.  567. 

word  Uisc^r  or  Uiscdr  (both  these  pro-  ,..r«     ..           ,                  .        i      , 

nunciations  are  in  vogue)  appears  to  If^^'T    "  '  '  «1««.^«=» .  ^^P^*^  P"l9»  1"- 

i£uuvxawvfu£7  €»x^   **!.    T^^«t»  a^^/^i.o   t/vr  ^y^np  (jg  gyji^  capitanias,  3  assi  chamiio 

have  been  corrupted,  through  the  soldado8."-C(w<««A«^,  ii.  67.  [Mr.  White- 
Portuguese  use  of  uuhkari  in  the  forms  way  notes  that  in  the  orig.  reparian  for 
lasqiiariny   lascari^   &c.,   either   by   the  reparU,  and  the  reference  should  be  ii.  16.] 

Portuguese     themselves,     or     by     the  1554.— "Moreover  the  Senhor  Governor 

Dutch  and  English  who  took  up  the  conceded  to  the  said  ambassador  that   if 

word  from  them,  and  from  these  cadcdr  >"  the  territories  of  Idalshaa(seelDALCAN), 

has  passed  back  again  into  native  use  ?^'^  *^??S  «^  «"^  ^^  *^*^  ^''^♦^®'*®  *^*^* 

tx. .                   ,  ^5  1    _         m,              1  be  any  differences  or  quarrels  between  any 

in    this    comipt    shape.     The    early  Portiiuese  lascarins  or  peons  {pOr,)  of 

Portugiiese  writers  have  the  forms  we  ours,  and  IfMr^r*""  of   the  terntories  of 

have    just    named    in    the    sense    of  Idalshaa  and  peons  of  his,  that  the  said 

*  soldier ' ;  but  ktscar  is  never  so  US^  Idalshaa  shall  order  the  delivery  up  of  the 

now.     It  is  in  general  the  equivalent  Portuguese  and  peons  that  they  may  be 

^f  z.i.^7^^  ;«  4.i«P,«»«*^««  c,«««^i  ^f  *v.«4.  punished  if  culpable.     And  in  like  manner 

oi  knaUm,  in  the  vanous  senses  of  that  ^  ^  ,'*—g.  BoUtlko  Tanibo  44. 

word  (see  GLASSY),  viz.  (1)  an  inferior  *  *,™  *^*,,t,  '     *.          '     *  .,.    • 

ckss    of    artUleryL^    c/un-WrO ;  rii'^cLT^r^liiUi  a^;Ss"X^.S^ 

<2^  a  tent-pitcher,  doing  other  work  peritis8imi."-A'.  Acasta,  f.  236v. 

which  the  class  are  accustom^  to  do  ;  i698._"The  soldier  of  liaJh^ate,  which 

(3)  a  sailor.     Ihe  last    is    the    most  is  called  Lascarin.  .  .  r—Lh\schoten,  74; 

common  Anglo-Indian   use,  and    has  [in  Hak.  Soc.  i.  264,  Lascariin]. 

passed     into     the     English    language.  1600.— "Todo  a  mais  churma  o  menoyo 

The  use  of  lascar  in  the  modem  sense  das  naos  sSo  Mouros  que  chamau  Laschftres. 

by  Pyrard  de  Laval  shows  that  this  :  •  •''—Liicma,  Life  of  St.  Franc.  Xav.,  liv. 

use  was  already  general  on  the  west  *^v  P* 

coast  at  the  beginning  of   the    17th  S^t"'  •  •  ^<»^f  ^^J^  I^<»".  (!",; 

^4.             ri«^                      A**          r  carli),  for  so  they  call  the  Amb  sailors, 

century,    [also    see    quotation     from  _cJl^  ^^^  x.  bk.  3,  ch.  13.] 

Prmgle    below];    whilst    the    curious  ^^^r^     iult          x       i                      ^ 

^;of;^^f;r^»    «,i,'i«u    -d^.^..^    «,«!,«„    u^  c.  1610.— J*  Mesmes  tous  les  manmors  ot 

distinction  which    Pyrard   makes  be-  1^3  pj^^^  ^^^  i^^iens,  tant  Gentils  que 

tween   Lascar   and    Lascart^   and    Dr.  Mahometans.     Tons  cos  j^ons  do  nier  les 

Fryer    makes    between    Luscar    and  appellent  Laacan,  et  lessoldatsLascarits." 

Lascar  (accenting  probably  Liisc<ir  and  —i^itrard  de  Lacalf  i.  317  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  438  ; 

Lascdr)    shows    that    laslikari    for    a  *^^  ^^  "•  ^»  ^^1* 

soldier  was  stUl  in  use.     In  Ceylon  [1615.-".  ..i  two  horses  with  six  Lasceras 

the   use   of  the  word   lascarem  for  a  ^^^  ^""^  ?5oT  ^^^^  CAFFER).  -I'osCer, 

11                  ''iii'i                          '1  Lotto's,  IV.  11^.  I 

local  or  civil  soldier  long  survived ;  ^aaa     tt         rm.      /^        *  *u    •    •  j- 

1          .         i.       i.       i.-     i.^   rm             J  1644. — *  .  .  .  The  aldnui  of  the  junsdic- 

perhaps  is  not  yet  extinct.     Tlie  word  tion   of    Damam,    in  which  district  there 

Iqmkarx  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  are  4  fortified  posts  defended  by  Lascars 

Ain,  (Lascazis)  who  are  mostly  native  Christian 

rirno      tt^v  t-x-                 ii  j »         i.  soldiors,  thoui^h  they  may  l>o  heathen  as 

1]^^'-P^^^^^^^<f'^^^^^^»^'^j^'  some  of  them  ire. "-io«£^,  MS. 
— Aiffuns  aocument&t,  Tomlto,  p.  479. 

[1538.-"  My  mother  only  bore  me  to  be  j^^-^'-v'^^^  ^,*?™^^  ^?f.  ^^^*^"  ^'^^a 

a  Captain,  and  not  your  Lascar  (lascarin)."  ^''^l^  '"^  *  ^T^^'i^®  one  being  pronounced 

Dec.  IV.  bk.  10,  ch.  21.]  ^  ^^^^^*  Lascar,  a  seaman.  —J'ryer,  107. 

1541.—"  It  is  a  proverbial  saying  all  over  „  [1683-84.—"  ITie  Warehousekeeper  having 

India  {i.e.  Portumiw  India,  see  s.v.)  that  geayerall  dayes  advised  the  Council  of  Ship 

the  good  Lasqoarim,  or   'soldier*  as  we  Welfares  tardynesse  in  receiving  k  stowing 

should  call  him,  must  be  an  Abyssinian."—  away  the  Cioods,  ...  allodging  that  they 

Castro  Roteiro  73  have  not  hands  Sufficient  to  dispatch  them, 

1546.-"Beridei  these  there  were  others  ^^^^^^  ^^«  «l«^«j}  ^^e^?  ^t'^/^*"^ 

/-.vV^Jln  ..*  Tv..\^u           It        ««o  "b"""  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  —Prtngle,  Diarif  I't, 

(who  fell  at  Dm)  whose  names  are  unknown  ^  aeo.,lBtBer.  iii.  7  seg.  ;  al^  see  p.  43.] 

being  men  of  the  lower  rank,  among  whom  i  "^^         »                     •     /  '                 t         j 

knew  a  lascarym  (a  man  getting  only  500  1685. — "  They  sent   also  from  Sofragan 

reis  of  pay  !)  who  was  the  first  man  to  lay  D.     Antonio   da    Motta    Galvaon    with    6 

his  hand  on  the  Moorish  wall,  and  shouted  companies,  which  made  190  men ;  the  Dissava 

aloud  that  they  might  see  him,  as  many  (see  DI8SAVE)  of  the  adjoining  provinces 

have  told  me.      And  he  was  immediately  joined  him  with  4000  Lascarins.  — Ribet/ro, 

thrown  down  woimded  in  five  places  with  //.  of  the  I,  of  Ceyfan  (from  French  Tr., 

stones  and  bullets,  but  still  lived ;  and  a  p.  241). 
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1680.—"  For  when  the  Engliik  Sailers  nt  law.     The  tenn  alao  eitends  nowadays 

that  time   percaiv'd    the   »ftQe«   of   the  y^  Lieu  tenant- GovemoM,  who  in  coii- 

J^r^S^i^ruX'^-rDe^i^  S?.'^.'""^f^^  W^her  aunionty  be<^ome 

...  to  ...  rob  these  hnrmlesa  Tmffiokem  CAAo(d      ('  Little  )     Lftt,     whlUt      the 

in  the  Rfd  Sni."~Orinsioi:  464.  Governor- Oeneral  and  the  Contmander- 

1726.— "La»caryiiB,orLoopera,areniiti»e  in-Chief   are  sometimes  discriminated 

soldiers,  who  have  some  regularmainteDaDce,  as  the  ^u^  LAt  BiMb  [or  Bart  L&tJ, 

and  inretum   mu-t  fl'way"  be    ™a<iy."-  and  the  Jangi  L&t  Sfthib  ('territoriar 

l<rf«(yn,  Crj/™,  NamasofOffices,  a.:.,  10.  ^„^    •military'),     the    Bishop    as    Ihe 

17W,-"Soroo  Lucan  and  Sepoys  were  Ltt    PWrf    S&hib,    and     the      Chief 

J>™"dl^T394                     to^-  -  Justice  a-s  the  Lat  Jnrty  Sahib.    The 

1787.--TheFiBldPie<M»att»ohodlothe  "*'^  ^,  "'^^  ««"etime8,  hut   very  in- 

Cavalry   dra«   up   oa  the   Right  and  Left  correctly,  applied  to  minor  dignitflnes 

Flunk    of    the    Beffiment ;    the    Artillery  of  the    supreme    Government,    [whilst 

Kant  the  full  lib 
which  thoy  hold  ii 


jj  line  with  the  Front    the  common  form  of  hleasingaddresaed 

the  fulJ^Eitent^of  the  Drap  f^>e^     to  a  civil  officer  is   "BtualrlAt   OtIT- 

nar,  L&t  Sikiitar  ho-jdm " 


,r  Uu  11^.  Company.  Troop,  ok  tU  (S«rt  '^'  ""  "^^"""^  "^J«"»' 

of  Caramandel,   hy   M.-Otn.    Sir  Anhibald  1834,—"  He     aeeinod,      however,      much 

ijttKjibrU,   K.B.  Govt.  *  C.  io  C.  MRdnu,  pu™l«l  to  make  out  my  rank,  never  having 

{,.  g.  beard  (he  said)  of  any  'Lord  Sahib', except 

180S.-"lntboaop»rta(ofthelo»oountry  the   Oovernor-General,    while  he   was    s^ 

of  Ceylon)  where  it.^TTot'  thought  r^ui«^  ^?^„raiS  ^^  ^A"  1^^^"^  tJf^. 


if  Ceylon)  where  it  i«  not  thought  requirito 
V  quarter  a  body  of  troope,  there  ' 


«  of  the  natiTSB  appointed  tc 


Biihop  Bahib,' 

other  my  Bervanta  always  prefer  to  that  of 

ooiiniand.  of  GoTemment  in  each  dirtriot ;  ^J*^'  ~-^'^'  '■  ^^■ 

thoyarocompoBodof  Ctmsanio.oreergeauta,  1837.—    The  Arab,  thinking  I  had  pnr- 

A  nUjia,  or  corporals,   and  Lawaiinaa,   or  poMly  eWen  his  kitten,  ran  aftar  the  buggy 

common  soldiore,    and    perform    the    same  «*  '""  "feed,  shouting  aa  he  passed  Lord 

office  as  our  BherifTs  men  or  constables."-  Auoklana'e  Unts,    '  Dohal,   dohil,   Sahib  I 

i'emW*  Crylm,  '^02.  dohil,  Lord  Slhlb  !    (bbb  DOAI).     '  Mercy, 

1307.-; A>r™  open  boat, formed  the  r^Kh^'^^'n^tte'fas^Slo^ 

1872.-"'n,oI.~ar.onWlthe,.^mer.  fi:,  ^tfa'Tlu^  bta^h-^^f^^ 
were  mf.ignih«nt  looking  people.  -TO*  he  is  Lorrf  Salary  I  Ah  T  I  too  have 
IMtama,  ch.  ii.  boeoma  old  t ')  "—Ltlrrfrim  tht  laU  M.On. 

In  the  following  passages  the  original     "'■ '^- ";,'''™^'^-         ,    .       .     ,    „ 

d,    .,  "*    »    V      ..         **  1877. —    .  .  .  in  a  rare  but  most  valuable 

Uuhkar  IS  .ised    m   ita   proper    book    (OaWo^wy,    0(«r™(««   oa  /^^ 
sense  for    a  camp.  isai,  pp.  254-B),  in  which  the  author  reports, 

"ith  inuch  quiet  humour,  an  igod  nativa'e 

icount  of  the  awful  conaoijuonoeB  of  oon- 
impt  of  an  order  of  the  (as  he  called  the 
ipreme  Court) '  Si  •ibruia  Koorst, '  the  order 
,.  Impey  Iteing  '  Lord  Jnstey  Sahlb-Ja- 
1616. — "I  tooke  horse  to  auoyd  proase,  hootm,  uie  inatrumenta  of  whose  will  were 
d  other  iDConvenienco,  and  crossed  out  '  dhidabii'  or  affidavite." — Letter  from  Sir 
the  Leskar,  before  him."— 5<i-  T.  Rot,  in  J.  F.  Slrpir:fi,  in  TImri,  May  31. 
irckai,  i.  SSa ;  see  also  560  ;  [Hak.  3oc.  ii. 

<]'  LAT,  s.    Hind.  Idt,  used  as  a  cor- 

.1682.-" .  .  .  prwents  to  the  Seir  Luorr  riiption  of  the  English  tot,  in  reference 

T-i-laiktar,     bead  of  the  annv  )  tbis  day  .  anrtion  (CnrtitmfV 

•Myed."—Pri»glt,  Diary  Ft.  Si.  Oto.,  Ist  ''''  ^^  a"CUon  {yinitgu). 

LAT,  LATH,  8.    This  word,  i 


LAT,    liT  SimB,  J    Thi.  .  S,i'r,"J5;ll^Z.r.„[T.S 

riS f-iT'"'"-!"       i,       ■     i'  j'  '■    ■P«»i«a>lly    ""Ii    for    the  ancient 

p,rd  M.i  u  It  1.  wnllen  in  Hmd  Bud&i.t  oolimn.  of  E«,lem  IndU. 
la  the  usual  form  from  native  lipH,  at        ,,00,.^       im,         „       ,.   „       ,.,    ■ 

least  in  the  Ben^l  Presidency^f  the  UnK^ihl  JJu  £"iTJl,^SU 

title  hy  which  the   Governor-General  Bhim-S^-ta^hiuld."  -  OnHningham,   Anh. 

has  long  been  known  in  the  veroacu-  Jiep.  i.  61,] 
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LATEBITE,  s.  A  term,  first  used 
by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  to  indicate 
■a  reddish  brick-like  aigillaceous  forma- 
tion much  impregnated  with  iron 
peroxide,  and  hardening  on  exposure 
to  Uie  atmosphere,  whicn  is  found  in 
places  all  over  South  India  from  one 
coast  to  the  other,  and  the  origin  of 
which  geologists  find  very  obscure.  It 
is  found  in  two  distinct  t^pes :  viz. 
(1^  Hiah-Uvel  LcUerite,  capnmg  especi- 
ally the  trap-rocks  of  the  Deccan, 
with  a  1)ed  from  30  or  40  to  200  feet 
in  thickness,  which  perhaps  at  one 
time  extended  over  the  greater  nart  of 
Peninsular  India.  This  is  founa  as  far 
north  as  the  Rajmahal  and  Monghyr 
liills.  (2).  Low-level  Laierite^  form- 
ing comparatively  thin  and  sloping 
bSs  on  the  plains  of  the  coast.  The 
origin  of  both  is  regarded  as  being,  in 
the  most  probable  view,  modified  vol- 
canic matter ;  the  low-level  laterite 
having  undergone  a  further  rearrange- 
ment and  deposition ;  but  the  matter 
is  too  complex  for  brief  statement  (see 
Newboldy  in  J,R.A,8,,  voL  viii. ;  and 
the  Manual  of  the  GeoL  oflndia^m.  xlv. 
ieqq,^  348  aeqa^,  Mr.  King  ana  others 
liave  found  flint  weapons  in  the  low- 
level  formation.  Laterite  is  the  usual 
material  for  road-metal  in  S.  India, 
Jis  knnklir  (q.v.)  is  in  the  north.  In 
Ceylon  it  is  called  cabook  (q.v.). 

1800. — *'  It  is  diffused  in  immenso  masses, 
without  any  appearance  of  stratification, 
and  is  placed  over  the  g^nite  that  forms 
the  basis  of  Malatfala.  ...  It  very  soon 
becomes  as  hard  as  brick,  and  resists  the 
air  and  water  much  better  than  any  brick 
I  have  seen  in  India.  ...  As  it  is  usually 
<}ut  into  the  form  of  bricks  for  building,  in 
seTeral  of  the  native  dialects  it  is  called  the 
brick-stone  (IlioaculUe)  rMalav&l.  vdiukal]. 
.  .  .  The  most  proper  En^g^lish  name  would 
be  Laterite,  from  JLalerititf  the  appellation 
that  may  be  ffiven  it  in  science." — nuchanan^ 
Mytore^  &c,  li.  440-441. 

1860. — *' Natives  resident  in  these  locali- 
ties (Galle  and  Colombo)  are  easily  recognis- 
able elsewhere  by  the  general  hue  of  tiieir 
dress.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
along  the  western  coast  of  laterite,  or,  as 
the  Singhalese  call  it,  cabook,  a  product  of 
disintegrated  gneiss,  which  being  subjected 
to  detntion  communicates  its  hue  to  the 
soil." — TennerU'8  Ceylon^  i.  17. 

LATTEE,  s.  A  stick  ;  a  bludgeon, 
often  made  of  the  male  bamboo  {Den- 
drocalamus  strictus)^  and  sometimes 
bound  at  short  intervals  with  iron 
rings,  forming  a  formidable  weapon. 


The  word  is  Hind.  Itfthl  and  lathi,  Mahr. 
lathtfM.  This  is  from  Prakrit  kUtJil^ 
for  Skt.  yashH,  *  a  stick,*  according*  to 
the  Prakrit  grammar  of  Vavaruchi 
(ed.  CoweU,  ii.  32) ;  see  also  Lassen^ 
Institutiones^  Ling.  Prakrit,  195.  Jiskl 
kUhi,  us  H  bhaiiis,  is  a  Hind,  proverb 
{cujus  haculum  eJM  bubalus),  equivalent 
to  the  "good  old  rule,  the  simple 
plan." 

1830. — "The  natives  use  a  very  dangerous 
weapon,  which  they  have  been  forbidden 
by  Government  to  carry.  I  took  one  as  a 
curiosity,  which  had  been  seized  on  a  man 
in  a  fight  in  a  village.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
Ulthi,  a  solid  male  tmmboo,  5  feet  5  inches 
long,  headed  with  iron  in  a  most  formidable 
manner.  There  are  6  jagged  semicircular 
irons  at  the  top,  each  2  inches  in  length, 
1  in  height,  and  it  is  sh^xl  with  iron  bands 
16  inches  deep  from  the  ton."— Wanderings 
of  a  Pilgrim,  i.  133. 

1878. — "After  driving  some  6  miles,  we 
came  upon  about  100  men  seated  in  rows 
on  the  roadside,  all  with  lattiei. "— Z.i>e  in 
tke  Mofussil,  i.  114. 

LATTEEAL,  s.  Hind.  Ulthlydl,  or, 
more  cumbrously,  Idthlicdla,  *  a  club- 
man,' a  hired  ruffian.  Such  gentry 
were  not  many  years  ago  entertained 
in  scores  by  ])lanter8  in  some  parts  of 
Bengal,  to  maintain  by  force  their 
claims  to  lands  for  sowing  indigo  on. 

1878. — "Doubtless  there  were  hired  lat- 
tials  .  .  .  on  both  sides."— Life  in  th^ 
Mofussil,  ii.  6. 

LAW-OFFIOEB.  This  was  the 
official  designation  of  a  Mahonnuedau 
officer  learned  in  the  (Mahonmiedan) 
law,  who  was  for  many  years  of  our 
Indian  administration  an  essential 
functionaryof  the  judges'  Courts  in  the 
districts,  as  well  as  of  the  Sudder  or 
Courts  of  Review  at  the  Presidency. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  law 
administered  in  Courts  under  the  Com- 
pany's government,  from  the  assump- 
tion of  tlie  Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  was  the  Manommedan 
law  ;  at  first  by  the  hands  of  native 
Gazees  and  Mufties,  with  some  super- 
intendence from  the  higher  European 
servants  of  the  Company  ;  a  superin- 
tendence which,  while  undergoing 
sundry  ^^cissituaes  of  system  during 
the  next  30  years,  developed  gradually 
into  a  European  judiciary,  which  again 
was  set  on  an  extended  and  quasi-per- 
manent footing  by  Lord  Cornwall  is's 
Government,  in  Begulation  IX.  of  1793 
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(see  ADAWLUT).  The  Mahommedan 
law  continued,  however,  to  be  the 
professed  basis  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, though  modilied  more  and 
more,  as  years  went  on,  by  new  Bega- 
lations,  and  by  the  recorded  construe- 
tions  and  circular  orders  of  the  superior 
Courts,  until  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ^reat  changes  which  toUowed  the 
Mutiny,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
<iirect  government  of  India  by  the 
Orown  (1868).  The  landmarks  of 
change  were  (a)  the  enactment  of  the 
Penal  Code  (Act  XLV.  of  18601  and 
(6)  that  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
<:edure  TAct  XXV.  of  1861^  followed 
by  (c)  tne  establishment  of  the  High 
Court  (July  1,  1862^  in  which  be- 
came merged  both  the  Sapreme  Oourt 
with  its  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and  the 
{auondam-Company's)  Sudder  Courts 
of  Review  and  Appeal,  civil  and 
criminal  {Dewanny  Adawlvt,  and 
Nizamat  Adawlat). 

The  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
Mahommedan  Law,  in  aid  and  guid- 
ance of  the  English  judges,  was  the 
function  of  the  Mahommedan  Law- 
ofBLcer.  He  sat  with  the  judge  on  the 
bench  at  Sessions,  i,t.  in  the  hearing 
of  criminal  cases  committed  by  the 
magistrate  for  trial ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  trial  he  gave  in  his  written 
record  of  the  proceedings  with  his 
Putwa  (q.v.)  (see  Regn.  IX.  1793, 
sect.  47),  wnicli  was  his  judgment 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  as  to 
the  definition  of  the  crime,  and  as  to 
its  appropriate  punishment  according 
to  Mahommedan  Law.  The  judge 
was  bound  attentively  to  consider  the 
Juivjo^  and  if  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
consonant  with  natural  justice,  and 
also  in  conformity  with  the  Mahom- 
medan Law,  he  passed  sentence  (save 
in  certain  excepted  cases)  in  its  terms, 
And  issued  his  warrant  to  the  magis- 
trate for  execution  of  the  sentence, 
unless  it  were  one  of  death,  in  which 
case  the  proceedings  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  for  confirma- 
tion. In  cases  also  where  there  was 
disagreement  between  the  civilian 
judge  and  the  Law-officer,  either  as  to 
finoing  or  sentence,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Sudder  Court  for  ulti- 
mate decision. 

In  1832,  certain  modifications  were 
introduced  by  law  {Regn,  VL  of  that 
yearX  which  declared  that  the  fuivxi 
might  be  dispensed  with    either   by 


referring  the  case  for  report  to  a  Ptm- 
chayet  (q.v.),  which  sat  apart  from 
the  Court ;  or  by  constituting  assessors 
in  the  trial  (generally  three  in  number). 
The  frequent  adoption  of  the  latter 
alternative  rendered  the  appearance  of 
the  Law-officer  and  his  fuivxi  much 
less  universal  as  time  went  on.  The 
post  of  Law-officer  was  indeed  not 
actually  abolished  till  1864.  But  it 
would  appear  from  enquiry  that  I 
have  made,  among  friends  of  old  stand- 
ing in  the  Civil  ^rvice,  that  for  some 
years  before  the  issue  of  the  Penal 
Code  and  the  other  reforms  already 
mentioned,  the  Moolvee  {mauLavl)  or 
Mahommedan  Law-officer  had,  in 
some  at  least  of  the  Bengal  districts, 
practically  ceased  to  sit  with  the 
judge,  even  in  cases  where  no  assessors 
were  summoned.*  I  cannot  trace  any 
legislative  authority  for  this,  nor  any 
Circular  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut ;  and 
it  is  not  easy,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
obtain  much  personal  testimony.  But 
Sir  George  Yule  (who  was  Judge  of 
Rungpore  and  Bogra  about  1855-56) 
writ^  thus  : 

"  The  Moolyee-ship  .  .  .  must  have  been 
abolished  before  I  be^me  a  judge  (I  think), 
which  was  2  or  3  years  before  Uie  Mutiny ; 
for  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  sitting 
with  a  Moulvett  and  I  had  a  great  number 
of  heavy  criminal  cases  to  try  in  Rungpore 
and  Bcigra.  Assessors  were  substituted  for 
the  Moulvee  in  some  cases,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  employing  these  either." 

Mr.  Seton-Karr,  again,  who  was 
Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Jessore 
(1857:1860),  writes : 

'*  I  am  quite  certain  of  my  own  practice 
.  .  .  and  1  made  deliberate  choice  of  native 
assessors,  whenever  the  law  required  me  to 
have  such  functionaries.  I  determined 
never  to  sit  with  a  Maulavi^  as,  even  before 
the  Penal  Code  was  passed,  and  came  into 
operation,  1  wished  to  ^et  rid  of  futwas  and 
differences  of  opinion. ' 

The  office  of  Law-officer  was  formally 
abolished  by  Act  XL  of  1864. 

In  respect  of  civil  litigation,  it  had 
been  especially  laid  down  {Rem,  of 
April  11,  1780,  quoted  below)  that  in 
suits  regarding  successions,  inheritance, 
marriage,  caste,  and  all  religious  usages 

*  Reg.  I.  of  1810  had  empowered  the  Executive 
Govenimect,  by  au  official  communication  firom 
its  Secretaiy  in  the  Judicial  Department,  to  dis« 
I)en8e  with  the  attendance  and  fotwa  of  the  Law 
officers  of  the  courts  of  circuit,  when  it  seemed 
advisable.  But  In  such  case  the  Judge  of  the  court 
paitsed  no  sentence,  but  referred  the  proceedings  ^ 
with  an  opinion  to  the  NinmyA  Adawlut, 
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and  inatitutions,  the  Mahomuiedaii  laws 
with  respect  to  Mahommedaiis,  and  the 
Hindu  laws  with  respect  to  Hindus, 
were  to  be  considered  as  the  general 
rules  by  which  the  judges  were  to  form 
their  decisions.  In  the  respective  cases, 
it  was  laid  down,  the  Mahommedan  and 
Hindu  law-officers  of  the  court  were 
to  attend  and  expound  the  law. 

In  this  note  I  have  dealt  only  with 
the  Mahommedan  law-uflicer,  whose 

i presence  and  co-operation  was  so  long 
it  has  been  seen)  essential  in  a  criminal 
triaL  In  civil  cases  he  did  not  sit  with 
the  jud^  (at  least  in  memory  of  man 
now  living),  but  the  judge  could  and 
did,  in  case  of  need,  refer  to  him  on 
any  point  of  Mahommedan  Law.  The 
Hinau  law-officer  (Pandit)  is  found  in 
the  legislation  of  1793,  and  is  distinctly 
traceable  in  the  Regulations  do\i'n  at 
least  to  1821.  In  fact  he  is  named  in 
the  Act  XI.  of  1864  (see  quotation 
under  CAZEE)  abolishing  Law-ofticers. 
But  in  many  of  the  districts  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  very  long  before  1860 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  under  what 
circumstances  exactly  I  have  failed  to 
discover.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
criminal  justice,  and  the  occasions  for 
reference  to  him  were  presumably  not 
frequent  enough  to  justify  his  main- 
tenance in  every  district.  A  Pundit 
continued  to  be  attached  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny,  and  to  him  questions  were 
referred  by  the  District  Courts  when 
requisite.  Neither  Pundit  nor  Mooh'ee 
is  attached  to  the  High  Court,  but 
native  judges  sit  on  its  Bench.  It 
need  only  be  added  that  under  Regu- 
lation III.  of  1821,  a  magistrate  was 
authorized  to  refer  for  trial  to  the 
Law-officer  of  his  district  a  variety 
of  complaints  and  charges  of  a  trivial 
character.  The  designation  of  the  Law- 
officer  was  Maulavi.  (See  ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE,  FUTWA,  MOOLVEE,  MUFTY.) 

1780. — "That  in  all  suits  regarding  in- 
heritance, marriage,  and  ca^^te,  and  other 
religious  usages  or  institutions,  the  laws  of 
the  Koran  with  respect  to  Mahommedans, 
and  those  of  the  Shaster  with  respect  to 
Gentoos,  shall  be  invariably  adhered  to. 
On  all  such  occasions  the  MolavieB  or  Brah- 
mins shall  respectively  attend  to  expound 
the  law  ;  and  they  shall  sign  the  report  and 
assLst  in  passing  the  decree." — lifgulation 
poMtfd  by  the  O.'O.  and  Council.  April  11, 
1780.     ^  »      P  » 

1793.— "II.  The  Law  Offlcem  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  the  provincial  Courts  of  Appeal, 


the  courts  of  circuit,  and  the  dllah  and  city 
courts  .  .  .  shall  not   be  removed  but  for- 
incapacity  or  misconduct.  .  ,  ." — Reg.  Xll» 
of  1793. 

In  §§  iv.,  v.,  vi.  Catuy  and  Mnfty  aro 
substituted /or  Law-Officer,  but  referring  to- 
the  same  persons. 

1799.— "IV.  If  the  futwa  of  the  Uw 
offloers  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  declare 
any  person  convicted  of  wilful  murder  not 
liable  to  suffer  death  under  the  Mahomedan 
law  on  the  ground  of  .  .  .  the  Court  of 
Nizamut  Adairlnt  shall  notwithstanding, 
sentence  the  prisoner  to  suffer  death.  ,  .  ." 
—Rtg.  VIII.  of  1799. 

LAXTMANA,  LAQUESIMENA, 

&c.,  s.  Malay  Laksamanay  from  Skt. 
hkshmana,  *  having  fortunate  tokens' 
(which  was  the  name  of  a  mythical 
hero,  brother  of  Rdma).  This  was  the 
title  of  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
in  the  Malay  State,  commander  of  the 
forces. 

1511. — "There  used  to  be  in  Malaca  five 
principal  dignities  .  .  .  the  third  is  Lassa- 
mane ;  this  is  Admiral  of  the  Sea.  .  .  ."— > 
AlbuqMen/uff  by  Birch,  iii.  87. 

c.  1539. — "  The  King  accordingly  set  forth 
a  Fleet  of  two  hundred  Sails.  .  .  .  And  of 
this  Navy  he  made  General  the  great  Laqne 
Xemena,  his  Admiral,  of  whose  Valor  the 
History  of  the  Indiaet  hath  s^tokun  in  divert 
places." — Pinto,  in  (^^ogan,  p.  38. 

1553. — "Lacsamana  was  harassed  by  the 
King  to  engage  Dom  Garcia ;  but  his  reply 
was:  Sirf,  against  the,  Portuguese  and  their 
high-tided  veMets  it  is  impossible  to  engage 
With  low-cut  lancharas  uLe  ours.  Lea,e  vie 
{to  act)  for  I  hiotr  this  people  well,  seeing  how 
much  blood  thetf  have  cmt  nte ;  gooil  fortune 
is  now  with  thee,  and  I  am  altout  to  armge 
you  on  thtni.  And  so  he  did." — Barros,  III. 
vui.  7. 

[1615. — "  On  the  morrow  I  went  to  take  my 
leave  of  Laxaman,  to  whom  all  strangers' 
business  are  resigned." — Foster,  LHters^  iv.  6.] 

LEAGUEB,  s.  The  following  use 
of  this  word  is  now  quite  obsolete,  we 
l)elieve,  in  English  ;  hut  it  illustratt^s 
the  now  familiar  German  use  of  Lager- 
BicTy  i.e.  M>eer  for  laying  down,  for 
keeping'  (primarily  in  cask).  Tlie 
word  in  this  sense  is  neither  in 
Minshew  (1627),  nor  in  Bayley  (1730). 

1747.— "That  the  Storekeeper  do  pro- 
vide Leaders  of  good  Col  umbo  or  BataWa 
arrack."— F/.  .SV.  Darid  Consn.,  May  5  (MS. 
Record  in  India  Office). 

1782.— "Will  l>e  sold  by  Public  Auction 
by  Mr.  Bondtield,  at  his  Auction  R<x)m, 
formerly  the  Court  of  Cutchorry  .  .  .  S<|uaro 
and  Globe  Lanthoms,  a  quantity  of  Country 
Rum  in  Leaders,  a  Slave  Girl,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles." — India  Uazkte,  Nov.  23, 
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LECQUE,  s.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  worn  used  by  the  Abb^  Kavnal  in 
the  following  extract  is  meant  for.  It 
is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  lasty  a  Dutch 
weight. 

1770.— "They  (Dutch  at  the  Cape)  receive 
a  still  smaller  profit  from  60  leoqnes  of  red 
wine,  and  80  or  90  of  white,  which  they 
carry  to  Europe  every  year.  The  leooue 
weighs  about  1,200  pounds." — RAvnaff  E.T. 
1777,  i.  231. 

LEE,  s.  Chin.  It.  The  ordinary 
Chinese  itinerary  measure.  Books  of 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries  generally  in- 
terpret the  modern  /i  as  ^  of  a  lea^e, 
which  gives  about  3  /i  to  the  mile  ; 
more  exactly,  according  to  Mr.  Giles, 
27 1  /»=10  miles;  but  it  evidently 
varies  a  good  deal  in  different  parts 
of  China,  and  has  also  varied  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Thus  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, data  quoted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin,  from  Pfere  Gaubil,  show  that 
the  li  was  little  more  than  i  of 
an  English  mile.  And  from  several 
concurrent  statements  we  may  also 
conclude  that  the  li  is  generalised  so 
that  a  certain  number  of  li,  generally 
100,  stand  for  a  day's  inarch.  [Arch- 
deacon Gray  {China,  ii.  101)  gives  10 
li  as  the  equivalent  of  3i  £nglish 
miles ;  Gen.  Cunningham  (Arch,  Rep, 
i.  305)  asserts  that  Hwen  Tnsanff  con- 
verts the  Indian  yqjanas  into  Cninese 
li  at  the  rate  of  40  li  per  yojana,  or  of 
10  li  per  kos."] 

1585. — '*  By  the  said  booke  it  is  found  that 
the  Chinos  haue  amongst  them  but  only 
three  kind  of  measures  ;  the  which  in  their 
lan^^ua^e  are  called  lii,  pu,  and  ichamy 
which  IS  as  much  as  to  say,  or  in  effect,  as 
a  forlong,  league,  or  iomey :  the  measure, 
which  is  called  /n,  hath  so  much  space  as  a 
man's  voice  on  a  plaine  grounde  may  bee 
hearde  in  a  quiet  day,  halowing  or  whoping 
with  all  the  force  and  stren^h  he  may ; 
and  ten  of  these  liis  maketh  a  im,  which 
is  a  great  Spanish  league ;  ana  ten  put 
make^  a  daye's  ioumey,  which  is  called 
ichamj  which  maketh  12  {tic)  long  leagues." 
'—Mendomf  i.  21, 

1861.— "In  this  part  of  the  country  a 
day's  march,  whatever  its  actual  distance, 
is  called  100  li ;  and  the  li  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  time  rather  than 
of  distance." — CoL  Sard,  in  J,R.  Oeog.  Soc, 
zxxii.  11. 

1878. — "D'apr^  les  clauses  da  contrat  le 
voyage  d'une  u>ngueur  totale  de  1,800  lis, 
ou  180  lieues,^devait  s'effectuer  en  18  jours." 
— L.Rouuett  A  Travert  la  Ckine^  337. 

LEECHEE,  L7CHEE,  s.  Chin. 
h-chi,  and  in  S.  China  (its  native  region) 

2k 


lai-chij'  the  beautiful  and  delicate  fruit 
of  the  NepheUum  litch%  Cambessedes 
(N.  0.  Saptndaceae),  a  tree  which  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century  introduced 
into  Bengal  with  success.  The  dried 
fruit,  usually  ticketed  as  lychee,  is  now 
common  in  London  shops. 

c.  1540. — ".  .  .  outra  verdura  muito  mais 
fresca,  e  de  melhor  cheiro,  que  esta,  a  que 
OS  naturaes  da  torra  chamSk)  leohias.  ..." 
— PintOy  ch.  Ixviii. 

1568.—"/?.  Of  the  things  of  China  you 
have  not  said  a  word  ;  though  there  they 
have  many  fruits  highly  praised,  such  as 
are  lalichiaB  {lalixitu)  ana  other  excellent 
fruits. 

"0.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  things  of 
China,  because  China  is  a  region  of  which 
there  is  so  much  to  tell  that  it  never  comes 
to  an  end.  .  .  ." — Odrcia^  f.  157. 

1586.  —  "Also  they  have  a  kinde  of 
plummos  that  they  doo  call  lechiftB,  that 
are  of  an  exceeding  gallant  tast,  and  never 
hurteth  anybody,  although  thev  should 
eate  a  great  number  of  them.  —Parke* » 
Meiulozaf  i.  14. 

1598.— "There  is  a  kind  of  fruit  caUed 
Leohyas,  which  are  like  Plums,  but  of 
another  taste,  and  are  very  good,  and  much 
esteemed,  whereof  I  have  eaten." — Lin- 
schoten,  88 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  131]. 

1631. — "Adfertur  ad  nos  pneterea  fruotus 
quidam  Lances  (read  LaicaB]  vocatus,  qui 
racematim,  ut  uv»,  crescit.' — Ja£.  BotUii\ 
Dial.  vi.  p.  11. 

1684.— "Latsea,  or  Chinese  Chestnuts." 
—  Valentijnj  iv.  (China)  12. 

1750-52. — "Leioki  is  a  species  of  trees 
which  they  seem  to  reckon  equal  to  the 
sweet  orange  trees.  ...  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  the  country  about  Canton  (in 
which  place  only  the  fruit  grows)  annually 
makes  100,000  Ul  of  dried  leickis."— O/o/ 
Tween,  302-3. 

1824. — "Of  the  fruits  which  this  season 
offers,  the  finest  are  leeches  {sic)  and  man- 
goes ;  the  first  is  really  very  fine,  being  a 
sort  of  plum,  with  the  flavour  of  a  Fron- 
tignac  grape." — Heber^  i.  60. 

c.  1858.— 
"  Et  tandis  que  ton  pied,   sorti  de  la  ba- 
bouche, 
Pendait,  rose,  au  bord  du  manchv  (see 
,      MUNCHEEL) 
A  I'ombre  des  bois  noirs  touffus,  et  du 

Letohi, 
Aux  fruits  moins  pourpres  que  ta  bouche." 

Leconte  de  Lisle. 
1878. — ".  .  .  and  the  lichi  hiding  under 
a  shell  of  ruddy  brown  its  globes  of  tarans- 
lucent  and  delicately  fragrant  flesh."— PA. 
Robinson^  In  My  Inaxan  Garden^  49. 

1879. — " .  .  .  Here  are  a  hundred  and 
sixty  lichi  fruits  for  you.  .  .  .*'—M,  Stokes, 
Indian  Fairy  Tales  (Calc.  ed.)  51. 

LEMON,  8.  Citrus  medica,  yar. 
Limonum^  Hooker.    This  is  of  course 
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not  an  Ansdo- Indian  word.  But  it  has 
come  into  European  languages  through 
the  Ar.  leimHn,  and  is,  according  to 
Hehn,  of  Indian  origin.  In  Hino.  we 
have  both  llmH  and  nimbUy  which  last, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  an  indigenous  form. 
The  Skt.  dictionaries  give  nimbaJca. 
In  England  we  get  the  word  throuch 
the  Romance  languages,  Fr.  Hmon,  It. 
limoney  Sp.  ItTnon,  &c.,  perhaps  both 
from  the  Crusades  and  from  the  Moors 
of  Spain.  [Mr.  Skeat  writes:  "The 
Malay  form  is  limauy  *a  lime,  lemon, 
or    orange.'      The    Port.    Umdo   may 

rflsibly  come  from  this  Mala^  form, 
feel  sure  that  limav^  which  in  some 
dialects  is  Umary  is  an  indigenous  word 
which  was  transferred  to  Europe."] 
(See  LIME.) 

c.  1200. — "Sunt  praeterea  aliae  arbores 
fructus  acidoe,  pontioi  videlioet  aaporis,  ex 
86  procreantes,  quos  appeUant  limonM." — 
Jacohi  de  VitriaeOf  Hut,  Iherotolymy  cap. 
Ixxxv.  in  Bongcurs, 

o.  1828. — "  I  will  only  say  this  much,  that 
this  India,  as  regards  fruit  and  other  things, 
is  entirely  different  from  Christendom ; 
except,  indeed,  that  there  be  lemons  in 
some  places,  as  sweet  as  sugar,  whilst  there 
be  other  lemons  sour  like  ours." — Friar 
Jordanut^  15. 

1331. — "Profunditas  hujus  aquae  plena 
est  lapidibus  predosis.  Quae  aqua  multum 
est  yrudinibus  et  sanguisuffis  plena.  Hos 
lapiaes  non  aocipit  rex,  sea  pro  anim4  su& 
semel  yel  bis  in  anno  sub  aquas  ipaos  pan- 
peres  ire  permittit.  .  .  .  Et  ut  ipsi  pauperes 
ire  sub  aquam  possint  accipiunt  limonem  et 

auemdam  fruotum  quern  bene  pistant,  et 
lo  bene  se  ungunt.  .  .  .  Et  cum  sic  sint 
imoti  yrudines  et  sanffuisugae  illos  offendero 
non  valent." — Fr.  Oaaric,  in  Cathay ^  &c., 
App.,  p.  xxi. 

c.  1333.— "The  fruit  of  the  mango-tree 
{al-*anha)  is  the  size  of  a  great  pear.  When 
yet  screen  they  take  the  fallen  fruit  and 

Sowder  it  with  salt  and  preserve  it,  as  is 
one  with  the  sweet  citron  and  the  lemon 
(a/-leim11n)  in  our  country."— idn  Batuta^ 
lii.  126. 

LEMON-GBASS,  s.  Atidropogon 
citratwt,  D.C.,  a  grass  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  and  Singapore,  yielding  an 
oil  much  used  in  perfumery,  under 
the  name  of  Lemon-Grass  Oily  Oil  of 
Verheruiy  or  Indian  Melissa  Oil.  Royle 
{Hind,  Mediciney  82)  has  applied  the 
name  to  another  very  fragrant  grass, 
Andropogon  schoenanthuSy  L.,  according 
to  him  the  trxolpot  of  Dioscorides. 
This  last,  which  ^ws  wild  in  various 
X)arts  of  India,  yields  RiUa  Oily  alias 
0,  qf  Ginger-grass  or  of  Geraniumy  which 


is  exported  from  Bombay  to  Arabia 
and  Turkey^  where  it  is"  extensively 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  "Otto  of 
Roses." 

LEOPABD,  s.  We  insert  this  in 
order  to  remark  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  among 
Indian  sportsmen,  and  also  among 
naturalists,  as  to  whether  there  are  or 
are  not  two  species  of  this  Cat,  dis- 
tinguished by  those  who  maintain  the 
affirmative,  as  panther  (F.  pardus)  and 
leopard  {If^elis  leopardus),  the  latter 
being  the  smaller,  though  by  some 
these  names  are  reversed.  Even  those 
who  support  this  distinction  of  species 
appear  to  admit  that  the  markings, 
haoits,  and  general  appearance  (except 
size)  of  the  two  animals  are  almost 
identical.  Jerdon  describes  the  two 
varieties,  but  (with  Blyth)  classes  both 
as  one  species  {Felis  pard^is),  [Mr. 
Blanford  takes  the  same  Wew :  "  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
difference  is  very  often  due  to  age.  .  .  . 
I  have  for  years  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms,  but  without 
success."   (Mammalia  of  Indiay  68  seq.y] 

LBWOHEW,  LIU  KIU,  LOO- 
OHOO,  &c.,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
group  of  islands  to  the  south  of  Japan, 
a  name  much  more  familiar  than  in 
later  years  during  the  16th  century, 
when  their  people  nabituallv  navigated 
the  China  seas,  and  visited  the  ports 
of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  earliest 
notices  they  are  perhaj)s  mixt  up  with 
the  Japanese.  FMr.  Chamberlain  writes 
the  name  Lucnuy  and  says  that  it  is 
pronounced  DuchU  by  the  natives  and 
KytikyU  by  the  Japanese  (Thinas 
Japanesey  3rd  ed.  p.  267).  Mr.  Pringle 
traces  the  name  in  the  **  Gold  flowered 
Ices"  which  appear  in  a  Madras  list 
of  1684,  and  wiiich  he  supposes  to  be 
"a  name  invented  for  the  occasion  to 
describe  some  silk  stuff"  brought  from 
the  Liu  Kiu  islands."  (Diary  Ft,  St, 
Geo,  1st  ser.  iii.  174).] 

1516. — "Opposite  this  country  of  China 
there  are  many  islands  in  the  sea,  and 
beyond  them  at  175  leagues  to  the  east 
there  is  one  very  large,  which  they  say  is 
the  mainland,  from  whence  there  come  in 
each  year  to  Malaca  3  or  4  ships  like  those 
of  the  Chinese,  of  white  people  whom  they 
describe  as  great  and  wealtny  merchants. 
.  .  .  These  islands  are  called  Leque<w,  the 
people  of  Malaca  say  they  are  better  men, 
and  greater  and  wcttlthier  merchants,  and 
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l>etter    dressed    and    adorned,    and    more  which  are   two    Islands   one   just   against 

honourable  than  the  Chinese."  —  BarhomiL,  another,  distant  three   Leagues  from  the 

207.  place,   where  at  that  time   the    PortuaaU 

1540.— "And    they,   demanding   of   him  used    their   commerce;     There    they   had 

whence  ho  came,  and  what  he  would  have,  built  above  a  thousand  houaes,  that  were 

he    answered    them    that   he    was   of   the  fl^>vemed    by  Sheriffs,    Auditors,    Consuls, 

Kingdom  of  Siam  [of  the  settlement  of  the  Judges,  and  6  or  7  other  kinde  of  Officers 

Tanaucarim  foreigners,  and  that  he  came  [«m»»  ffovemanfa  de  Vereadoree,  k  Ouvidor, 

from  Veniaga]  and  as  a  merohant  was  going  »  Alcaides,  <t*  oHtnu  teig  ou  tete  Varoi  de 

to  traffiquein  the  Isle  of  Leqniot."— /H'ltto  Jtutifa  ds  Offieiaes  de  RepublieaX  where  the 

<orig.  cap.  X.  xli),  in  Cogan,  49.  Notaries    underneath    the    publique    Acts 

1553  _*«  Femao  Peres           whilst  he  re-  ^^*^  ^^7  made,  wrote  thus,  /,  mck  a  one, 

mained  at  that  island  of  Be'niaga,  saw  there  P^^jp^J^o^rU  ofthis  Townof  UamiMO 

certain  junks  of  the  people ^ed  Lequiot,  {^  ^a^a"^  T  ^''^^^J  ^.  ^^^  ^^ 

of  whoi  he  had  ab^y  got  a  gooS  deal  *W   did    with   as   much   confidence   imd 

of  information   at    Mal^    as    tliat   they  J!!""^*^^  ]*  ^^'^  ^  .^jl  ^^?"J^*^ 

inhabited    certain    isla^  adjoining   that  between  Atntenjm  and  X^y  so  that  there 

coast  of  China  ;  and  he  observed  t£t  the  Tv?'*  **^^  ^^^^''f  ^,^»*^\^.  ^  ^"^  t^l 

most  part  of   the    merchandize  that  they  JJo^^d  Duckats  the  building,  but  both 

broiigfit  was  a  great  quantity  of  gold  .  .  .  ***7  «;?,*"  ^«  J^.  ^J~  afterwards  de- 

and  they  appeal  to  him  a  4tter  disposed  "^olwhed  for  our  sins  by  ^eO^tneses.  .  .  . 

people tLn SbeChinese "--Barroi^,  -^^^^  L^"«-  «^P- ^^•)»  J?5^A £«L. • 

STs.    See  also  II.  vi.  6.  .  ^^  ^"J^^^^l  /??  *^^  Lfkmpoq 

,^^_      ,-      , .            »  ,.     T^            ,       .      ,  w  porUUf  t.e.  Oates,    And  the  expression  is 

l;).56.-(In  this  year)  "a  Portugal  arrived  remarkable  as  preserving  a  very  old  tradi- 

at  Malaca,  named  PeroOomez  d  Almeydn,  tion  of  Eastern  navigation  ;  the  oldest  docu- 

servant  to  the  Grand   Master  of  Santtago,  ment  regarding  Arab  tmde  to  China  (the 

with  a  nch  Present,  and  lettere  from  the  Relation,  tr.  by  Reinaud)  says  that  the  ships 

Nauiaquim^  Pnnce  of  the  Island  of  Tanix-  after  crossing  the  Sea  of  Sanji  *  pass  the 

nmaa,  directed  to  King  /oAh  the  third  .  .  .  fj^^  ^f  Qj^in^^   tj^^^   q^^   ^^   i^   fact 

to  have  five  hundred  PortugaU  granted  to  mountains  washed    by    the   sea ;    between 

him,  to  the  end  that  with  them,  and  his  these   mountains   is   an   opening,  through 

own  Forces,  he  might  conouer  the  Island  of  ^hich  the  ships  pass '  (p.  19).    This  phrase 

Leqilio,  for  which  he  would  remain  tributary  ^as  perhaps  a  translation  of  a  term  used  by 

to  him  at  6000  Kintals  of  Copper  and  1000  the  Chinese  themselves— see  under  BOGCA 

of  Lattm,  yearly.  .  .  .  — Fmto,  in  Copan,  TIOM8. 

P-  ^^-  1553.—"  The  eighth  (division  of  the  coastn 
1615.  —  "The  King  of  Mashona  (qu.  of  the  Indies)  terminates  in  a  notable  cape, 
ShAuhami  /)  .  .  .  who  is  King  of  the  wester-  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  whole  con- 
most  islands  of  Japan  .  .  .  has  conquered  tinent  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  and 
the  Lequet  Islands,  which  not  lon^  since  which  stands  about  midway  in  the  whole 
were  under  the  Government  of  China."—  coast  of  that  great  country  China.  This 
SainMmry,  i.  447.  our  people  call  Obo  de  LUmpo,  after  an 
„  "The  King  of  Shashma  ...  a  illustrious  cit^  which  lies  in  the  bend  of 
man  of  greate  power,  and  hath  conquered  the  cape.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Nixnpo, 
the  islandes  called  the  Leaned,  which  not  which  our  countrymen  have  corrupted  into 
long  since  were  under  the  government  Liampo." — Bcaros,  i*.  ix.  1. 
of  China.  Leque  Grande  yeeldeth  greate  1696.— "Those  Junks  commonly  touch  at 
store  of  amber  gre©ce  of  the  best  sorte,  Lympo,  from  whence  they  bring  Petre, 
and  wiU  vent  1,000  or  16,000  («c)  ps.  of  Oeelongtj  and  other  Silks."  —  iJo<ry«ar,  in 
coarse  cloth,  as  dutties  and  such  like,  |)er  J/a/rvmple  i  87 

^?7«»:."~f^'-  of  ^«i^  Coppindalf,   in  i701._"The  Mandarine  of  Justice  arrived 

cofU,  11.  £U.  late  last  night  from  Umpo.*'—Fraomen(anf 

[    „        "They  being  put  from  Liquea.  MS.  Jleeordt  of  China  FiKtortf  {at  Chuaanl), 

.  .  /'^Ibid,  i.  1.]  in  India  Office,  Oct.  24.    . 

1727. — "The  Province  of  Otemiiamy  whose 

LIAMPO,  n.p.     This  is  the  name  chief  city  is  limpoa,  by  some  called  Nimpoa^ 


_    _     _  Nino-  _ 

form-of  corru^^^^^^^  which^^pears'in  S;;^ya'So:fn'1hi^:::  "jX' uZ'^y, 

other    cases    of    names    used    by  the  jj^^        ^nd  Canton." -/2ay«a/,  tr.  1777, 

Portuguese,  or  of  those  who  learned  i.  249. 

from  them.    Thus  Nankina  is  similarly 

called  Lancliin  in  the  publications  of        LIKIN,   LEKIN,    &    We   borrow 

the  same  age,  and  Yunnan  appears  in  from  Mr.  Giles :    "  An  arbitrary  taz^ 

Mendoza  as  Olam.  originally  of  one  cash  per  tael  on  all 

1640.-"  SaUing  in  this  manner  we  arrived  ^^ jnds  of  produce,  imjwsed  with  a  view 

six  dayes  after  at  the  Porte  of  Ummpoo,  of  making  up  the  defLC\<^iDL<L'^  vs^  \»^ 


caused    by    the 
_  ..     ...__  troubles.     It,  was 

to  be  set  aside  for  military  purposes 
only  —  hence  ita  common  name  of 
'war  tax'.  ,  .  The  Cliefoo  Agreement 
makes  the  area  of  the  Foreign  con- 
ceasions  at  the  various  Treaty  Ports 
exempt  from  the  tax  of  Lekin  {Gtosi. 
tff  R^erenee,  s.v.).  The  same  aiithoritv 
explains  the  term  as  "  2t  (^  i.e.  a  cosn 
or  tAh  of  *■  tael)-money,  because  of 
the  original  rate  of  le\-y.  The  UUn 
is  professedly  not  an  imperial  customs- 
duty,  but  a  provincial  tax  levied  by 
the  governors  ot  the  provinces,  and  at 
their  discretion  as  to  amount ;  hence 
varying  in  local  rate,  and  from  time  to 
time  ^angeable.  This  has  been  a 
chief  difficulty  in  oArrying  out  the 
Chefoo  Agreement,  which  as  yet  has 
never  been  authoritatively  interpreted 
or  finaUy  ratified  by  England.  [It 
was  ratified  in  1886.  For  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Agreement  see  Ball, 
Thingi  Ckinae,  3rd  ed.  629  m^.]  We 
quote  the  article  of  the  Agreement 
which  deals  with  opium,  which  has 
involved  the  chief  difficulties,  as  leav- 
ing not  only  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
but  the  line  at  whicli  this  ia  to  be  paid, 
undetined. 

187fl.— "Seot.  III.  .  .  .  (!ii).  On  Opium 
Sir  Thonuu  Wade  will  more  hii  Qovemmetit 
to  SBacCion  an  uraDgement  diffsreut  Cnim 

^  I    brougbt   into 

port,  vill'  be  obliged  to  have  it  takeo 
oogniiance  of  bj  the  Ciutonu,  and  do- 
ponted  in  Bond  .  .  .  until  such  time  aa 
there  ia  a  aale  for  it.  The  importer  will 
then  pay  tbe  tariff  duty  upon  it,  and  th« 

f  the  duty.     ITie 


porcbuen  tbe  llkjn : 


amount  ol  "Wn    to    be    aollect«d   will  be 
deoidad  by  the  different  PrDTiucial  Oovem- 
,   meota,  aocordiog  to  the  cirounutanoea  of 
each."— (lyrwiMii*  o/Chrfoo, 

I87S.— "  La  Chine  est  panem^  d'nne 
infinite  de  petita  bureaux  d'octtoi  ^beloDuA 
le  long  den  voiea  commercialea ;  lea  Cbinois 
lea  nommeut  Ll-kin.  C'eat  la  aource  la 
pluB  BUre,  et.la  plus  productiro  dea  revenus. " 
— floiiurf,   A  rrawri  la  Ckini,  221, 

LUiAO,  8.  This  plant-name  ia 
eventually  to  be  identified  with  anil 
(q.v.),  and  with  the  Skt.  niia,  'of  a 
dark  colour  (especially  dark  blue  or 
black)' ;  a  tact  which  might  be  urged 
^n  favour  ot  the  view  that  the  ancients 
Asia,  as  has  )>een  alleged  of  them 
Europe,  belonged  to  the  body  of 
the  colonr-blind  (like  the  writer  of 
this  article).    The  Indian  word  takes, 


in  the  sense  of  indigo,  in  Persian  the 
form  lilang ;  in  Ar.  tcis,  modified  into 
lllak  and  llldk,  ia  applied  to  the  lilnc 
{Syrmaa  spp.).  Marcel  Devic  says  the 
At.  adj.  lUak  baa  the  modified  sense 
'bleuatre.'  See  a  remark  under 
BnCEYNE.  We  may  note  that  in. 
Scotland  the  'striving  after  meaning' 
gives  this  familiar  and  beautiful  tree 
the  name  among  the  uneducated  of 
'  lily  •oak.' 

HUE,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  small 
Oitrut  ntedica,  var.  actda.  Hooker,  is 
that  generally  called  livie  in  Indin, 
approaching  as  it  does  very  nearly  t« 
the  fruit  of  the  West  India  Lime.  It 
is  often  not  much  bigger  than  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  one  well-known 
mmiature  lime  of  this  kind  is  called 
by  the  natives  from  its  thin  skin 
lalghaXS  nftnftfl,  or  'paper  lime.'  Tliis 
seems  to  bear  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  lemon  that  the  miniature  thin- 
skinned  orange,  which  in  London 
shops  is  called  Tangeriru,  bears  to  the 
"  China  orange."  But  lime  is  also 
used  with  the  characterising  adjective 
for  the  (Htnu  medica,  var.  LiToetta, 
Hooker,   or    Sweet    Lime,   an   insipid 

The  word  no  doubt  comes  from  tbe 
Sp.  and  Port.  Uina,  which  is  from  tha 
Ar.  Uma;  Fr.  linte,  Pers.  llm&,  llmUn 
(see  LEMON).  But  i)rol»bly  it  came 
into  Enclish  from  the  Portuguese  ia 
India.  It  is  not  in  Minsheu  (2nd  ed, 
1727). 

1404.— "And  in  thla  litnd  of  Ouilan  snow 
neyer  falls,  so  hot  ia  it;  and  it  pruiliieea 
abundance  of  citrons  and  Umea  and  onin^^ea 
{cidnul\im»at«ani7'jas)."—CI,imjo,%ixiiii.i. 

c.  1S2e.— "Another  ia  the  llnM  illmSj, 
which  ia  vary  plontiful.  Its  aitie  ia  about 
that  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  it  reaemblea  in 
shape.  If  one  who  ia  poisoDod  boils  and 
eats  its  Rbrsa,  the  injury  done  by  tbe  poison 
is  ttTBrted.''— BoW,  328. 

1563.— "It  ia  a  Fact  that  there  are  aomo 
Portuguese  so  pig-headed  that  tbey  would 
rather  die  than  aeknowle<tge  that  we  baTe 
here  any  fruit  equal  to  that  of  Portugal  ; 
but  there  are  man;  fruits  here  that  bear 
the  bell,  as  for  instance  all  the  frutlia  rU. 
ajnnho.    For  the  lemoni  of  those  porta  are  so 


thoai 


t  the 


a  then 


(than   tboae  of   Portugal) ;    and   the  llmei 
(iintai)  TOatly  bettor.  .  .  ."— ffamo,  f.  1S3. 

0. 1630.— "The  He  inriebt  ua  with  many 
good  things ;  BuffoUs,  Ooata,  TurUe,  Hena, 
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LONG-SHOBE  WIND,  8.  A  term 
used  in  Madras  to  designate  the  damp, 
unpleasant  wind  that  blows  in  some 
seasons,  especially  July  to  Septeml)er, 
from  the  south. 

1887.  — "This  longshore  wind  ia  Tery 
disagreeable  —  a  sort  of  sham  sea-breese 
blowing  from  the  south ;  whereas  the  real 
sea-breeze  blows  from  the  east;  it  is  a 
regular  cheat  upon  the  new-oomers,  feelinff 
dtanjo  and  fresh  as  if  it  were  going  to  oool 
one.  — Letters  from  Madnu,  78. 

[1879.— '*  Strong  winds  from  the  south 
known  as  Alonginore  winds,  prevail  especi- 
ally near  the  coast." — Stuart^  tinnevelliff  8.] 

LONTAB,  s.  The  i>alm  leaves  used 
in  the  Archipelago  (as  in  S.  India)  for 
writing  on  are  called  2antar-leaves. 
Filet  (No.  5179,  p.  209)  gives  Umtar  as 
the  Malay  name  of  two  palms,  viz. 
Boroisus  fabeUiformis  (see  PALinTBA, 
BBAB),  &ud  Livistona  tundifolia.  [See 
CADJAN.]  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that 
Klinkert  gives — **  Lontar^  metathesis 
of  ron-tal,  leaf  of  the  tal  tree,  a  fan- 
palm  whose  leaves  were  once  used  for 
writing  on,  horcususflabelliformis."  Ron 
is  thus  probably  equivalent  to  the 
Malay  daun^  or  in  some  dialects  don, 
'leaf.'  The  tree  itself  is  called  p*hun 
Opohun)  tar  in  the  £.  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  tar  and  tal  being  only  van- 
ants  of  the  same  word.  Scott,  Malayan 
Words  in  English,  p.  121,  gives : 
^^Lontar,  a  palm,  dial,  form  of  ddun 
tal  (tdl,  Hind.)."    (See  TODDY.] 

LOOGHEB,  8.  This  is  often  used 
in  Anglo-Ind.  colloquial  for  a  black- 
guard libertine,  a  lewd  loafer.  It  is 
properly  Hind,  luchchd,  having  that 
sense.  Orme  seems  to  have  confounded 
the  word,  more  or  less,  with  lUtiya  (see 
under  LOOTY).  [A  rogue  in  Pandurang 
Hari  (ed.  1873,  iL  168)  is  Loochajee. 
The  place  at  Matheran  originally 
called  "  Louisa  Point ''  has  become 
"Irooc^  Point!'*] 

[1829. — *'.  .  .  nothing-to-do  lootehas  of 
every  sect  in  Camp.  .  .  ." — Or.  Sport,  Mag, 
ed.  1873,  i.  121.] 

LOONGHEE,  s.  Hind,  lungji,  per- 
haps originally  Pers.  lung  and  lunggi ; 
[but  Platts  connects  it  with  linga'],  A 
scarf  or  web  of  cloth  to  wrap  round 
the  body,  whether  applied  as  what  the 
French  callpagne,  %.e.  a  cloth  simply 
wrapped  once  or  twice  round  the  hips 
and  tucked  in  at  the  upper  edge,  which 


is  the  i>roper  Mussulman  mode  uf 
wearing  it;  or  as  a  cloth  tucked  be- 
tween the  le^  like  a  dhoty  (q.v.X 
which  is  the  Hindu  mode,  and  often 
followed  also  by  Mahommedans  in 
India.  The  Qanoon-e-Idam  further 
distinguishes  between  the  Iwfig^  and 
dhoti  that  the  former  is  a  coloured 
cloth  worn  as  described,  and  the  latter 
a  cloth  with  only  a  coloured  border, 
worn  by  Hindus  alone.  This  explana- 
tion must  belong  to  S.  India.  [**  The 
lungi  is  really  meant  to  be  worn 
round  the  waist,  and  is  very  generally  of 
a  checked  pattern,  but  it  is  often  used 
as  a  vaggri  (see  PUGK^BYX  more  es- 
pecially that  known  as  the  Kohat 
lungi "  (Cookwn,  Man,  on  Punjab  Silk^ 
4).  For  illustrations  of  various  modes 
of  wearinff  the  garment,  see  Forbes 
Watson,  Textile  Manufactures  and 
Costumes,  pi.  iii.  iv.] 

1653. — "Lonirai  est  me  petite  pi^e  de 
lioge,  dont  iMindiens  se  servent  a  cacher 
les  parties  naturelles." — De  la  BnuUaye'h' 
GoMz,  529.  But  in  the  edition  of  1657*  it  is 
given:  **L(mgni  est  vn  roorceau  de  linge 
dont  Ton  se  sert  au  bain  en  Turquie" 
(p.  547). 

1673.— *' The  Elder  sat  in  a  Row,  where 
the  Men  and  Women  came  down  t^ether 
to  wash,  having  LunglM  about  their  Wastes 
only." — Fryer,  101.  In  the  Index,  Fryer 
explains  as  a  ''  Waste-Clout. " 

1726.— "Silk  Longis  with  red  borders, 
160  pieces  in  a  pack,  14  cobtdos  long  and  2 
broad. "—  Valentijn,  v.  178. 

1727. — ".  .  .  For  some  coarse  che<Muered 
Cloth,  called  Camhaya  (see  COMBOY), 
LunglM,  made  of  Cotton- Yam,  the  Natives 
would  bring  Elephant's  Teeth." — A,  Ham  if- 
ton,  i.  9  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

„  (In  Pegu)  "Under  the  Frock  they 
have  a  Scarf  or  Lungee  doubled  fourfold, 
made  fast  about  the  Middle.  .  .  ." — Ibid. 
ii.  49. 

c.  1760. — "  Instead  of  petticoats  they  wear 
what  they  call  a  loongee,  which  is  simply  a 
long  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  stuff." — Cfntsf, 
i.  143. 

c.  1809-10.— "Many  use  the  Lunggi,  a 
piece  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  from  5  to  7  cubits 
long  and  2  wide.  It  is  wrapped  simply  two 
or  three  times  round  the  waist,  ana  hangs 
down  to  the  knee." — F,  Buchanan,  in  Eastn^ 
Indiay  iii.  102. 

LOOT,  8.  &  V.  Plunder  ;  Hind,  tut, 
and  that  from  Skt.  lotra,  for  hptra, 
root  lup,  *  rob,  plunder ' ;  [rather  lunt, 
*  to  rob  n.  The  word  appears  in  Stock- 
dale's  Vocabulary,  of  1788,  as  **IiOOt — 
plunder,  pillage."  It  has  thus  long 
ixjen  a   familiar  item   in  the  Anglo- 


LOOT. 
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Indian  colloquial.  But  between  the 
Chinese  War  of  1841,  the  Crimean 
War  (1864-5),  and  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(1857-8),  it  gradually  found  acceptance 
in  England  also,  and  is  now  a  recog- 
nised constituent  of  the  English  Slang 
Dictionary.  Admiral  Smyth  has  it  in 
his  Nautical  Glossary  (1867)  thus: 
'^Loot,  plunder,  or  pillage,  a  term 
adopted  from  China." 

1545. — St.  Francis  Xavier  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  Portugal  admonishing  him  from 
encouraging  any  friend  of  his  to  go  to  India 
seems  to  Imve  the  thing  Loot  in  his  mind, 
though  of  course  he  does  not  use  the  word : 
**  Neminem  patiaris  amioorum  tuorum  in 
Indiam  cum  Praefectura  mitti,  ad  regias 
pecunias,  et  negotia  tractanda.  Nam  de  illis 
vere  iUud  scriptum  capere  licet :  '  Deleantur 
de  libro  viventium  et  cum  justis  non  scri- 
bantur.'  .  .  .  Invidiam  tantum  non  culpam 
usus  publicus  detrahit^  dum  vix  dubitatur 
fieri  non  malb  quod  impunb  fit.  Ubique, 
semper,  rapitur,  congeritur,  aufertur.  Semel 
captum  nunquam  redditur.  Quis  enumeret 
artes  et  nomina,  praedarum?  Equidem 
mirari  satis  nequeo,  c[Uot,  praeter  usitatos 
modos,  insolitis  fieuonibus  inauspicaturo 
illud  rapiendi  yerbum  quaedam  avaritiae 
barbaria  conjuget !  " — Epistolae^  Prague, 
1667,  Lib.  V.  Ep.  vii. 

1842. — **  I  believe  I  have  already  told  you 
that  I  did  not  take  any  loot — the  Indian 
word  for  plimder — so  that  I  have  nothing 
of  that  kind,  to  which  so  many  in  this 
expedition  helped  themselves  so  bountifully." 
— Colin  Campbell  to  his  Sister,  in  L.  of  Ld. 
Clyde,  i.  120. 

„  "In  the  Saugor  district  the 
plimderers  are  beaten  whenever  they  are 
caught,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  burning 
and  'looting,'  as  they  call  it."  —  Indian 
A  dmtnUtration  of  Ld.  JCllenborough,  To  the 
J),  of  WfUington,  May  17,  p.  194. 

1847.  — "Went  to  see  Marshal  Soulfs 
pictures  which  he  looted  in  Spain.  There 
are  many  Murillos,  all  beautiful."  —  Ld. 
Alalmeshuryy  Mem.  of  an  Ex-Minister ,  i.  192. 

1858.— "There  is  a  word  called  *loot,' 
which  gives,  unfortunately,  a  venial  character 
to  what  would  in  common  English  be  styled 
robbery." — Ld,  Elgin,  Letters  and  Journals, 
215. 

1860. — "Loot,  swag  or  plunder." — Slang 
Diet.  8.V. 

1864.— "When  I  mentioned  the  'looting' 
of  villages  in  1845,  the  word  was  printed  in 
italics  as  little  known.  Unhappily  it  requires 
no  distinction  now,  custom  having  rendered 
it  rather  common  of  late." — Admiral  W.  H, 
tSmyth,  Synopsis,  p.  52. 

1875.— "It  was  the  Colonel  Sahib  who 
carried  off  the  loot." — The  Dilemma,  ch. 
xxxvii* 

1876. — "  Public  servants  (in  Turkey)  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  a  system  of  uni- 
versal loot." — Blackwood*i  Mag.  No.  cxix. 
p.  115. 


1878.— "The  city  (Hongkong)  is  now 
patrolled  night  and  day  by  stron^r  parUes 
of  marines  and  Sikhs,  for  both  the  disposition 
to  loot  and  the  facilities  for  looting  are  very 
great."— if M*  Bird,  Oolden  Chersonese,  34. 

1883.— "'Loot'  is  a  word  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  for  a  couple  of  centuries  nast 
.  .  .  the  looting  of  Delhi  has  been  the  oay- 
dream  of  the  most  patriotic  among  the  Sikh 
race."— i5o».  Smiths  Life  of  Ld.  Lawrence^ 
ii.  245. 

„  "At  Ta  li  fu  .  .  .a  year  or  two  ago, 
a  fire,  supposed  to  be  an  act  of  incendiariazn, 
broke  out  among  the  Tibetan  encampments 
which  were  then  looted  by  the  Chinese." — 
OMcial  Memo,  on  Chinese  Trade  loith  Tibet^ 
1883. 

LOOTY,  LOOTIEWALLA,  s. 

a.  A  plunderer.  Hind,  luti,  lutlydy 
lutiwdld. 

• 

1757.— "A  body  of  their  Louchoes  (see 
LOOGHEB)  or  plunderers,  who  are  armed 
with  clubs,  passed  into  the  Company's 
territory."— OrwkJ,  ed.  1803,  ii.  129. 

1782.—"  Even  the  rascally  Loot^  wallahs, 
or  Mysorean  hussars,  who  had  just  before 
been  meditating  a  general  desertion  to  us, 
now  pressed  upon  our  flanks  and  rear." — 
Mvnro's  NamUive,  295. 

1792.— "The  Colonel  found  him  as  much 
dismayed  as  if  he  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  whole  Austrian  army,  and  busy  in 
placing  an  ambuscade  to  catch  about  six 
lOOtieB. "-//«««*  of  T.  Munro,  in  Life. 

„  "This  body  (horse  plunderers  round 
Madras)  had  been  branded  generally  by  the 
name  of  LootiOB,  but  they  had  some  little 
title  to  a  better  appellation,  for  they  were 
.  .  .  not  guilty  of  those  sanguinary  and 
inhuman  deeds*.  .  .  ."  —  Madras  Courier, 
Jan.  26. 

1793. — "A  party  was  immediately  sent, 
who  released  27  half-starved  wretches  in 
heavy  irons ;  among  them  was  Mr.  Randal 
Cadman,  a  midshipman  taken  10  years  before 
by  Suffrein.  The  remainder  were  private 
soldiers ;  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  by 
the  Looties  ;  others  were  deserters.  .  .  ." — 
Dirom's  Narrative,  p.  157. 

b.  A  different  word  is  the  Ar. — Pers. 
Ifitiy,  bearing  a  worse  meaning,  *one 
of  the  people  of  Lot/  and  more  gener- 
ally '  a  l^lackgnard.' 

[1824. — "They  were  singing,  dancing,  and 
making  the  luti  all  the  livelong  day."— 
Hajji  Baba,  ed.  1851,  p.  444. 

[1858.— "The  Loutis,  who  wandered  from 
town  to  town  with  monkeys  and  other 
animals,  taught  them  to  cast  earth  upon 
their  heads  (a  sign  of  the  deepest  grief 
among  Asiatics)  when  they  were  asked 
whether  they  would  be  governors  of  Balkh  or 
Akhcheh."— J^Vrri^r,  H.  of  the  Afghans,  101. 

[1883.— "Monkeys  and  baboons  are  kept 
and  trained  by  the  LUtis,  or  professional 
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h\itJooTia,"—War$  Modem  Perna,  ed.  1891, 
p.  306.1 

The  people  of  Shiraz  are  noted  for 
a  fondness  for  jingling  phrases,  common 
enough  amonc  many  Asiatics,  includ- 
ing the  people  of  India,  where  one 
constantly  hears  one's  servants  speak 
of  chaukl-avM  ^for  chairs  and  tables), 
fwukar-chdkar  (where  both  are  how- 
ever real  words),  *  servants,*  lakri- 
akri,  *  sticks  and  staves,'  and  so  forth. 
Regarding  this  Mr.  Wills  tells  a  story 
(Alodem  Persia,  p.  239).  The  late 
Minister,  Kawam-ud-Daulat,  a  Shi- 
razi,  was  asked  by  the  Shah  : 

"  Why  is  it,  Kawam,  that  you  Shir&zis 
always  talk  of  Kabob-mabob  and  so  on ! 
You  always  add  a  nonsense-word ;  is  it  for 
euphony?" 

"Oh,  Asylum  of  the  Universe,  may  I  be 
your  sacrifice !  No  respectable  person  in 
ohlraz  does  so,  only  the  Iftti-ptlti  says  it ! " 

LOQUOT,  LOQUAT,  s.  A  sub-acid 
fruit,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  has  been  naturalised  in  India 
and  in  Southern  Europe.  In  Italy  it 
is  called  nespola  giappanese  (Japan 
medlar).  It  is  Erwbotrya  japonica, 
Lindl.  The  name  is  that  used  in 
S.  China,  lu-kiih,  pron.  at  Canton  lu- 
Jcimt,  and  meaning  *  rush-orange.' 
Elsewhere  in  China  it  is  called  pi-pa, 

[1821.— *' The  Lacott,  a  Chinese  fruit,  not 
unlike  a  plum,  was  produced  also  in  great 
plenty  (at  Bangalore) ;  it  is  sweet  when 
ripe,  and  both  used  for  tarts,  and  eaten  as 
^dossert." — Hoole,  MUsions  in  Mctdras  and 
Mywre,  2nd  ed.  159.] 

1878.—** .  .  .  the  yellow  loquat,  peach- 
skinned  and  pleasant,  but  prodigal  of  stones." 
^-Ph.  Robinson,  In  My  Indian  Qardetij  49. 

c.  1880. — '*  A  loquat  tree  in  full  fruit  is 
probably  a  sight  never  seen  in  England 
before,  but  *the  phenomenon'  is  now  on 
view  at  Richmond.  (This  was  in  the  garden 
•of  Lady  Parker  at  Stawell  House.)  We  are 
told  that  it  has  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  com- 
prising about  a  dozen  bunches,  each  bunch 
being  of  eight  or  ten  beautiful  berries.  .  .  ." 
^-Newspaper  cutting  {towrce  lost). 

LOBGHA,  s.  A  small  kind  of  vessel 
used  in  the  China  coasting  trade. 
<Tiles  explains  it  as  having  a  hull  of 
European  build,  but  the  masts  and 
Siiils  Chinese  fa^ion,  generally  with  a 
European  skipper  and  a  Chinese  crew. 
The  word  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
-duced  by  the  Portuguese  from  S. 
America  (Giles,  81).  But  Pinto's  pas- 
4S*ige  shows  how  early  the  word  was 
Hsed  in  the  China  seas,  a  fact  which 


throws  doubt  on  that  >new.  [Other 
suggestions  are  that  it  is  Chinese  low- 
chuen,  a  sort  of  fighting  ship,  or  Port. 
lancha,  our  launch  (2  iV.  <(:  Q,  iii.  217, 
236).] 

1540. — **  Now  because  the  Lorch  {lorcha), 
wherein  A  ntonio  de  Faria  came  from  Paiana 
leaked  very  much,  he  commanded  all  his 
soldiers  to  pass  into  another  better  vessel 
.  .  .  and  arriving  at  a  River  that  about 
evening  we  found  towards  the  East,  he  cast 
anchor  a  league  out  at  Sea,  by  reason  his 
Junk  .  \  .  drew  much  water,  so  that  fearing 
the  Sands  ...  he  sent  Christotuno  Borralko 
with  14  Soldiers  in  the  Lorch  up  the  River. 
.  .  ." — Pinto  (orig.  cap.  xlii.),  Cogany  p.  60. 

,,  **C(i  isto  nos  partemos  deste  lugar 
de  Laito  muyto  embandeirados,  com  aa 
^vias  toldadas  de  pafios  de  seda,  et  cs 
juncos  e  lorchas  cQ  duas  ordens  de  paveses 
por  banda  " — Pinto,  ch.  Iviii.  i.e.  **And  so 
we  started  from  Laito  all  dressed  out,  the 
tops  draped  with  silk,  and  the  jimks  and 
lorchas  with  two  tiers  of  banners  on  each 
side." 

1613. — '*And  they  use  smaller  vessels 
called  lorchas  and  lyolyo  (?),  and  these  never 
use  more  than  2  oars  on  each  side,  which 
serve  both  for  rudders  and  for  oars  in  the 
river  traffic." — Godinho  df  Eredia,  f.  26r. 

1856. — '*.  .  .  Mr.  Parkes  reported  to  his 
superior,  Sir  John  Bowring,  at  Hong  Kong, 
the  facts  in  connexion  with  an  outrage 
which  had  been  committed  on  a  British- 
owned   lorcha   at    Canton.      The   lorcha 

*  Arrow,*  employed  in  the  river  trade  be- 
tween Canton  and  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
commanded  by  an  English  captain  and  flying 
an  fhiglish  flag,  had  b^n  hoarded  by  a 
party  of  Mandarins  and  their  escort  while 
at  anchor  near  Dutch  Folly." — Boulger,  U. 
of  China,  1884,  iii.  396. 

LOBT,  s.  A  name  given  to  various 
brilliantly-coloured  varieties  of  j)arrot, 
which  are  found  in  the  Moluccas  and 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  nuri, 

*  a  parrot ' ;  but  the  corruption  seems 
not  to  be  very  old,  as  Fryer  retains  the 
correct  form.  Perhaps  it  came  through 
the  French  (see  Luitlier  below).  [Mr. 
Skeat  writes :  "  Luri  is  hardly  a  cor- 
ruption of  nuri;  it  is  rather  a  parallel 
form.  The  two  forms  appear  in 
different  dialects.  Nuri  may  have 
been  first  introduced,  and  luri  may  be 
some  dialectic  form  of  it."]  The  first 
quotation  shows  that  lories  were  im- 
ported into  S.  India  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  They  are  still  imported 
thither,  where  they  are  called  in  the 
vernacular  by  a  name  signifying  *  Five- 
coloured  parrots.'  [Can.  pan^Jutvama- 
gini,] 
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o.  1830.—**  Parrots  also,  or  popinjays, 
after  their  kind,  of  every  possible  colour, 
except  black,  for  black  ones  are  never 
founa ;  but  white  all  over,  and  green,  and 
red,  and  also  of  mixed  colours.  The  birds 
of  this  India  seem  really  like  the  creatures 
of  Paradise." — Friar  Jcrdaniu^  29. 

c.  1430.— **  In  Bandan  three  kinds  of 
parrot  are  found,  some  with  red  feathers 
and  a  yellow  beak,  and  some  parti-coloured 
which  are  called  Nori,  that  is  brilliant." — 
CoiUt,  in  India  in  the  XVth  Cent,,  17.  The 
last  words,  in  Polo's  original  Latin,  are: 
'*quos  Noroi  appellant  hoc  est  Ivcidos" 
showing  that  Conti  connected  the  word  with 
the  Pers.  nHr=  "  Ivjc. " 

1516. — "  In  these  islands  there  are  many 
coloured  parrots,  of  very  splendid  colours ; 
they  are  tame,  and  the  Moors  call  them 
mat,  and  they  are  much  valued." — Barboio, 
202. 

1555. — "There  are  hogs  also  with  homes 
(see  BABI-BOUBSA),  and  parats  which 
prattle  much,  which  they  call  Noris." — 
Oalvano,  E.T.  in  Hakl,  iv.  424. 

[15d8. — *' There  cometh  into  India  out  of 
the  Island  of  Molucas  beyond  Malacca  a 
kind  of  birdes  called  Noyru ;  they  are  like 
Parrattes.  .  .  ." — Lituchotm,  Hak.  Soc.  i. 
807.] 

1601.—"  Psittacorum  passim  in  sylvis 
multae  turmae  obvolitant.  Sed  in  Moluc- 
oanis  Insulis  per  Malaccam  avis  alia,  Noyxa 
dicta,  in  Indiam  importatur,  quae  psittad 
faoiem  universim  exprimit,  quem  cantu 
quoque  adamussim  aemulatur,  nisi  quod 
pennis  rubicundi8  crebrioribus  vestitur." — 
he  Bry,  v.  4. 

1673.—". . .  Cockatooas  and  NewriM  from 
Bantam."— /Vyw,  116. 

1682.— "The  Loryt  are  about  as  big  as 
the  parrots  that  one  sees  in  the  Netherlands. 
•  .  .  There  are  no  birds  that  the  Indians 
value  more:  and  thoy  will  sometimes  pay 
80  rix  dollars  for  one.  .  .  ." — Nieuhof,  Zee 
enLant-Reize,  ii.  287. 

1698.—"  Brought  ashore  from  the  Resolu- 
tion ...  a  Newry  and  four  yards  of  broad 
cloth  for  a  present  to  the  Havildar."— In 
TMieeler,  I  333. 

1705. — "  On  y  trouve  de  quatre  sortes  de 
perroquets,  s^aVoir,  perroquets,  lauriB,  per- 
ruches,  &cacatori8." — LuiUier,  72. 

1809.— 
"  'Twas  Camdeo  riding  on  his  lory, 
Twas  the  immortal  Youth  of  Love." 

Kefiuma,  x.  19. 

1817.— 
"  Gfiy    8parkling    loorlM,    »uch   a.«4   gleam 
between 
The  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral -tree 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  summer  sea." 

Jiolanna, 

LOTA,  s.  Hind,  lotd.  The  small 
spheroidal  brass  pot  which  Hindus  use 
for  drinking,  ana  sometimes  for  cook- 
ing.    This    is    the    exclusive    Anglo- 


Indian  application ;  but  natives  alao 
extend  it  to  the  spherical  pipkins  of 
earthenware  (see  CHA.TT7  or  OUUHBA.> 

1810.—".  .  .  a  lootah,  or  brass  water 
vessel."— VFtZ/MnMon,  V.  M.  ii.  284. 

LOTE,  s.  Mod.  Hind.  l6ty  being  a 
corruption  of  Eng.  ^noUJ  A  bank- 
note ;  sometimes  called  hdnkldt, 

LOTOO,    s.      Burm.    Hlwat-d'hau^ 

*  Royal  Court  or  Hall*;  the  Chief 
Council  of  State  in  Burma,  composed 
nominally  of  four  Wungyis  (see  WOON^ 
or  Chief  Ministers.  Its  name  desig- 
nates more  properly  the  place  of 
meeting ;  compare  Star-Chamber, 

1792. — " ...  in  capital  cases  he  transmits 
the  evidence  in  writing,  with  his  opinion,  to 
the  Lotoo,  or  grand  chamber  of  consultation, 
where  the  coxmcil  of  state  assembles.  .  .  ." — 
Siftrus,  807. 

1819.—"  The  first  and  most  respectable  of 
the  tribunals  is  the  Luttd,  comprised  uf 
four  presidents  called  Vvngh},  who  are 
chosen  by  the  sovereign  from  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  Mandarins,  of  four 
assistants,  and  a  great  chancery." — Sanger^- 
mano,  164. 

1827. — **  Every  royal  edict  requires  by- 
law, or  rather  by  usage,  the  sanction  of  thi.«» 
council :  indeed,  the  King's  name  novor 
appears  in  any  edict  or  proclamation,  the- 
acts  of  the  Lut-dliau  oeing  in  fact  con« 
siderod  his  acts." — Crawfurd's  Jovmal,  401. 

LOXJTEA,   LOYTIA,    &c.   s.     A 

Chinese  title  of  respect,  used  by  thfr 
older  writers  on  China  for  a  Chinese 
official,  much  as  we  still  use  mandarin^ 
It  is  now  so  obsolete  that  Giles,  we  see, 
omits  it.  "It  would  almost  seem 
certain  that  this  is  the  word  given  a» 
follows  in  C.  C.  Baldwin's  Manual  of 
the  Foochow  DiftUct :  *  Lo-tia?  ,  .  .  (in 
Mandarin  Lao-iye)  a  general  appellative 
used  for  an  officer.  It  means  *  Vener- 
able Father'  (p.  216).  In  the  Court 
dialect  Ta-lao-y^y  *  Great  Venerable 
Father  *  is  the  appellative  used  for  any 
officer,  up  to  tne  4th  rank.  The  yc 
of  this  expression  is  quite  different 
from  the  M  or  tia  of  the  former" 
{Note  by  M,  Terrien  de  la  Couperie)^ 
Mr.  Bal>er,  after  giving  the  same  ex- 
planation from  Carstairs  Douglas's. 
Amoy  IHct,j  adds  :  "  It  would  seem 
ludicrous  to  a  Pekingese.  Certain 
local  functionaries  (Prefects,  Magis- 
trates, &c.)  are,  however,  universally 
known     in    China    as    Fu-mu-kumt^ 

*  Parental   Officers'  (Lit,  *Father-aud- 


Mother  Oflicers  *)  and  it  ia  very  likely 
that  the  expression  *  Old  F&pa '  u 
intended  Ui  convey  the  same  idea  of 
paternal  govenunent." 

c  1MD.— "ETeryoDi  that  in  China  bath 
xnj  oSlce,  command,  or  difnitis  bj  the 
King,  in  callod  Lonthla,  w&ch  ii  to  h; 
vith  lis  XrHor/'-^t/atBur  da  Cruz,  in  Pvrthiu, 
iij.  169. 

"  I  ahall  have  ocoanon  to  ipeaka 
of  B  certain  Ordar  of  ^ntlamsn  that  are 
called  Lontsa  ;  I  will  fint  thirefor  eipoand 
wbnt  this  word  tngnifleth.  Loulta  ia  as 
mucboBs  tony  inourlaDStugeaatiyr.  ..." 
—iialntta  Perryra,  by  R.  Wilfrt,  in  Hail.  ii. ; 
[ed.  1S10,  ii.  6&]. 

1E85.— "And  althonsh  all  the  Kii^e'a 
officen  and  josticea  of  what  sort  of  adminii- 
tration  they  are,  ba  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  LoytU ;  yet  eoene  one  hath  a 
■pedall  and  a  ^Brticular  name  baeidea,  ac- 
cording mto  hu  oUce/'—ilrndoiii,  tr.  by 
R.  Parb,  ii.  101. 

16M.— "Not  any  Uan  in  Oiiiut  ia 
esteemed  or  accounted  of,  for  hia  birth, 
family,  or  riches,  but  onely  for  \t\t  learning 
and  knowledga.  mch  aa  they  that  serre  at 
every  towne,  and  bave  the  coremment  of 
the  ume.  Tbey  are  called  LoltUa  and 
Mandorijn«."-j:.;wrAo(™,  88  ;  [Hsk.  Soe.  i. 
133). 

lfl)8.-"The  Cbinn  Cant,  had  letters 
tbia  day  per  way  of  Xaima  (»e  8ATBUMA) 
.  .  .  that  the  letUn.  1  aent  are  received  by 
the  noblemen  in  China  in  good  parte,  and  a 
mandarin,  or  lOTteft,  appointed  to  com  for 
Japon.  .  .  ."— Cc«J-5,  Ihary,  ii.  44. 

16ai,-''Thoy   call    .    .    .    the   lords  and 

Jentlemen  LoytUa.  .  .  ."^ilartina  dt  la 
•unU,  Compmdio,  28. 

LOVE-BIBD,  B.  The  bird  to  which 
this  nanie  is  ii])plied  in  Bengal  is  the 
pretty  little  lorilteet,  LoricuUu  vemoiU, 
Siiarniian,  called  in  Hind.  Intltan  or 
'  pendant,'  because  of  ita  ([uaint  habit 
of  sleeping  itus]H-nded  by  the  claws, 
head  downwards. 

LnBBTS,L1TBBEE,s.  [Tel.  i.iftW, 
Tani.  Hafi>ai\;  according  to  C.  P.  Brown 
nnd  th<'  Madras  GUm.  a  Draii-idian 
corruption  of  'Ambl.  A  nanie  given 
in  S.  India  to  a  race,  Mussulmans  in 
creed,  but  sneaking  Tamil,  supposed 
to  be,  like  the  Hoplahs  of  the  west 
coast,  Che  descendants  of  Arab  emigrants 
by  inter- marriage  with  native  womeii. 
"There  are  few  clusaes  ot  natives  in  S, 
India,  who   in   energy,  industry,  and 

KiFseve ranee,  can    compete  witQ    the 
ubbay "  ;    they  often,  as   pedlars,  go 
alKjut  selling  lieads,  precious  stones,  &c. 


a  LVCKERBAUa. 

Weat«m  ooaat  of  India  called  the  Cancan ; 
the  otben  to  Uie  eastward  of  C.  Comorin  ; 
the  deecendanta  of  the  former  an  the 
SmyeU  ;  of  the  [attar  the  Lnbbt ;  a  name 

frobably  giToa  to  them  by  the  uatifes, 
xnn  that  Anbio  partiole  (a  modiBcation  of 
Lvbhtik)  oojresponding  with  the  Kn^lish 
Asn  /  an,  indicatius  attention  on  Ming 
spoken  to.  The  LnhM  pretend  to  one  com- 
mon origin  with  the  NmyrU,  and  attribut* 
their  black  oompleiion  to  inter-morriaga 
with  the  natives  ;  but  the  JtVmyirU  atflrni 
that  the  LnbM  are  the  descendants  of  their 
domestio  slaTea,  and  there  is  oertoioly  ii 


a  (early  e 


!    the 


iblance  to  the  natives  of  Abyi- 
sius.^'— If'iVfa,  BiM.  atHelia,  i.  S4». 

1S86.— "Mr.  Boyd  .  .  .  deecribes  the 
Moors  under  the  name  ot  Ckoliat  (see 
CHOOLIA) ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
designates  them  by  the  appellation  of 
LnbW.  These  epithets  are  bowaver  not 
admiaeible  ;  for  the  former  is  only  confined 
to  a  particular  sect  amaog  them,  *rbo  are 
rather  of  an  inferior  grade ;  and  the  latter 
to  the  priests  wb"  "»<"-.*-.  )..  n  ' 
and  aln  as  an  huuonu 

names  of  aome  of  theii  

OuK  CAiHy  oa  At  Moon  of  Ctyloti, 
A:  &t.  Hi.  338. 

ISeS,-"  The  LabbalB  are  a  ourio' 
said  by  some  to  be  the  descenc 
Uiadui  forcibly  converted  to  the  Mai 
faith  some  centuries  ago.  It  aeei 
probable,  however,  that  they  are  t 
blood.  They  are,  comparatively, 
strong  active  race,  and  ganorally 
-     keep  thi        '         ' 


I,  Miuiira  ifaaaoi,  Pt  ii.  88. 

irtt  it   is 

-      -        linlujto 

East  Coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
between  Pulicat  and  Nesapatam,  Their 
headquarters  are  at  Na^ore,  the  burial 
place  of  their  patron  saint  yagnri  Mir 
^kib.  Thay  eicel  as  merchants,  o¥,-ing  to 
their  eneisy  and  industry  .—In  Trant.  ailm. 
Sac.  Iff  London,  N.S.  vii.  189-lBO. 

LUCEEBBAUa,  s.  Hind.  Uikrd, 
Ingrd,  lalairbagghd,  lagarbagghil,  'a 
hyena.'  The  form  lakarbnghd  is  not 
in  the  older  dicln.  but  is  given  by 
Platts.  It  is  familiar  in  Upper  India, 
and  it  occurs  in  Hiehry'i  Bengal  Gaietif. 
June  S4,  1781.  In  some  parts  tho 
name  is  applied  to  the  leopard,  as  the 
extract  from  Buchanan  shows.  Thia 
is  the  c 

people  of  the  'Simalaya  : 
Jerdon).  It  is  not  clear  what  the 
etytnolt^  of  the  name  is,  latar,  lakr^ 
meaning  in  their  everyday  senae,  a 
stick  or  piece  of  timber.    But  both  ia 


LUCKNOW. 
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Hind,  and  Mabr.,  in  an  adjective  form, 
the  word  is  used  for  'stiff,  gaunt, 
•emaciated,'  and  this  may  be  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  hyena. 
JMore  prol)ably  tne  name  refers  to  the 
bar-like  stripes  on  the  animal.] 
Another  name  is  harvdgh,  or  (a^ 
parently)  *  bone- tiger,'  from  its  liabit 
•of  gnawing  bones. 

c.  1809. — *'It  was  said  not  to  be  un- 
-common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  district 
(BhSgalpur)  .  .  .  but  though  I  have  offered 
■ample  rewards,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  specimen,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  the 
Ifoptud  is  called  at  Mungger  Lakrayagh." 

„  * '  The  hjaena  or  LakniTagh  in  this 
•district  has  acquired  an  uncommon  degree 
of  ferocity." — F.  Buchanan,  EaMem  India. 
iii.  142-8. 

[1849. — ''The  man  seized  his  g^un  and 
■shot  the  hyena,  but  the  '  loVVaKairir^  '  ^ot 
off." — Mrt,  MackemU,  Life  in  the  Mission. 
ii.  162.] 

LUOKNOW,  n.p.  Properly  LoJt/i- 
nau;  the  well-known  capital  of  the 
Nawabs  and  Kings  of  Oudh,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  that  British  Province,  till  the  office 
was  united  to  that  of  the  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  in 
1877.  [The  name  appears  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Lakshmand- 
vati^  founded  by  Lakshmanay  brother 
of  Ramachandra  of  Ayodhya.] 

1528.— "  On  Saturday  the  29th  of  the  latter 
-Jemddi,  I  reached  Luknow;  and  having 
surveyed  it,  passed  the  river  Gtlmti  and 
•encamped." — Baler,  p.  381. 

[c.  1590. — "Lucknow  is  a  large  city  on 
the  banks  of  the_Gilmti,  delightful  in  its 
surroundings."— J^lw,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  173.] 

1663. — **  In  Agra  the  Hollanders  have  also 
■an  House.  .  .  .  Formerly  they  had  a  good 
trade  there  in  seUing  Scarlet  ...  as  also 
in  buying  those  cloths  of  Jelapour  and 
Laknau,  at  7  or  8  days  journey  from 
Agra,  where  they  also  keep  an  house.  ..." 
—Bernier,  E.T.  94  ;  [ed.  Constable,  292,  who 
identifies  Jeiapour  with  Jal&lpur-Nahir  in 
the  Fyzubad  district.] 

LUDDOO,  s.  H.  laddu.    A  common 

•  •  • 

native  sweetmeat,  consisting  of  balls 
of  sugar  and  ghee,  mixt  with  wheat 
And  gram  fiour,  and  with  cocoanut 
kernel  rasped. 

[1826. — "My  friends  .  .  ,  called  me  boor 
It  luddoo,  or  the  great  man's  sport." — 
Pandurang  Uari,  ed.  1873,  i.  197. 

[1828. — "When  at  large  we  cannot  even 
get  rahri  (porridge),  but  in  prison  we  eat 
ladoo  (a  sweetmeat}." — Tod,  AnnaU,  Cal- 
cutta reprint,  ii.  186.J 


LUOOW,  TO,  V.  This  is  one  of 
those  imperatives  transformed,  in 
Anglo-Indian  jargon,  into  infinitives, 
which  are  referred  to  under  BUNOW, 
PUCKEROW.  H.  inf.  lagd-nd^  im- 
perative lagd-o.  Tlie  meanings  of 
lagdnd,  as  given  by  Shakespear,  are  : 
"to  apply,  dose,  attach,  join,  fix, 
affix,  ascribe,  impase,  lay,  aad,  place, 
put,  plant,  set,  shut,  spread,  fasten, 
connect,  ])laster,  put  to  work,  employ, 
engage,  use,  impute,  report  anytoing 
ill  the  way  of  scandal  or  malice" — 
in  which  long  list  he  has  omitted 
one  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the 
verb,  in  its  Anglo-Indian  form  lugoWj 
which  is  "  to  lay  a  l)oat  alongside  the 
shore  or  wharf,  to  moor."  The  fact  ia 
that  Icujdnd  is  the  active  form  of  the 
neuter  verb  lag-nd,  *to  touch,  lie,  to 
be  in  coiit^ict  with,'  and  used  in  all  the 
neuter  senses  of  which  lagdnd  expresses 
the  transitive  senses.  Besides  neuter 
lagnd,  active  lagdnd,  we  have  a 
secondary  casual  verb,  lagwdnd^  *to 
cause  to  apply,'  &c.  Lagna,  lagdiid 
are  presumably  the  same  words  as  our 
lie,  and  lay,  A.-S.  licgan,  and  lecgarij 
mod.  Germ,  liegen  and  legeii.  And  the 
meaning  'lay'  underlies  all  the  senses 
which  Shakespear  gives  of  hgd-nd. 
[See  Skeat,  Concise  Etxjm.  Diet.  s.v.  lie."] 

[1839. — "They  lug&oed,  or  were  fastened, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  milo  below  va.  .  .  ." — 
Davidson,  Travels  in  Upper  India,  ii.  20.] 

LXJMBEBDAB,  s.  Hind,  lam- 
harddr,  a  word  formed  from  the 
English  word  ^ number^  with  the  Pers. 
termination  -ddr,  and  meaning  j)roperly 
*the  man  who  is  registered  by  a 
number.'  "  The  registered  rej)resenta- 
tive  of  a  coparcenary  comnmnity,  who 
is  responsible  for  Government  revenue." 
(Carnegy).  "  The  cultiA^tor  who,  either 
on  his  own  account  or  as  the  rej)re- 
sentative  of  other  members  of  the 
village,  i>ays  the  Government  dues  and 
is  registered  in  the  Collector's  Roll 
according  to  his  numl)er  ;  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  rest  he  may  hold  the 
office  by  descent  or  by  election." 
(Jnisoii). 

[1875.  —  **...  Cliota  Khan  .  .  .  was 
exceedingly  useful,  and  really  frightened 
the  astonished  Lambadars."—  Wilson,  Abode 
of  iSHoio,  97.] 

LUNGOOB,  8.  Hind,  langar,  from 
Skt.  Idtigiiliti,  *caudatus.'  The  great 
white-bearded    ape,  much   patronized 
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by  Hindus,  and  identified  with  the 
monkey-god  Hanuman.  The  genus  is 
FresbyteSy  lUiger,  of  which  several 
species  are  now  discriminated,  but  the 
difFerences  are  small.  [See  Blanfordj 
Mammalia,  27,  who  classes  the  LangUr 
as  Semyicpitlucus  entellnsJ]  Tlie  animal 
is  well  described  by  Aelian  in  the 
following  Quotation,  which  will  recall 
to  many  what  they  have  witnessed  in 
the  suburbs  of  Benares  and  other  great 
Hindu  cities.  The  Laru^flr  of  the 
Projsii  is  P.  Entellus, 

c.  250. — '^  Amon^  the  Prasii  of  Ii^dia  tbev 
say  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  ape  with 
human  intelligence.  These  animals  seem  to 
\)Q  about  the  size  of  Hyrcanian  dogs.  Their 
front  hair  looks  all  grown  together,  and  anj 
one  ignorant  of  the  truth  would  sav  that  it 
was  dressed  artificially.  The  beard  is  like 
that  of  a  satyr,  and  the  tail  strong  like  that 
of  a  lion.  All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white, 
but  the  head  and  the  tail  are  red.  These 
creatures  are  tame  and  gentle  in  character, 
but  by  race  and  manner  of  life  they  are  wild. 
They  go  about  in  crowds  in  the  suburbs  of 
IxUagi  (now  Latage  is  a  city  of  the  Indians) 
and  eat  the  boiled  rice  that  is  put  out  for 
them  by  the  King's  order.  Every  day  their 
dinner  is  elegantly  set  out.  Having  eaten 
their  fill  it  is  said  that  they  return  to  their 
parents  in  the  woods  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  never  hurt  anybody  that  they  meet 
by  the  way."  —  Aelian^  /><  Hat.  Animaf. 
xvi.  10. 

1825. — **  An  alarm  was  given  by  one  of  the 
sentries  in  consequence  of  a  baboon  drawing 
near  his  post.  The  character  of  the  intruder 
was,  however,  soon  detected  by  one  of  the 
Suwarrs,  who  on  the  Sepoy's  repeating  his 
exclamation  of  the  broken  English  'Who 
goes  'ere  ? '  said  with  a  laugh,  *  Why  do  you 
challenge  the  Insffoor?  he  cannot  answer 
you.'" — Ueher,  iiToo. 

1859. — **  I  found  myself  in  immediate 
proximity  to  a  sort  of  parliament  or  general 
assembly  of  the  largest  and  most  human- 
like monkeys  I  had  ever  seen.  There  were 
at  least  200  of  them,  great  Inn^foon,  some 
quite  four  feet  high,  the  jetty  black  ojf  their 
faces  enhanced  by  a  fringe  of  snowy  whisker." 
—I^ewiny  A  Fly  on  the  Whtei,  49. 

1884.— "Less  interesting  personally  than 
the  gibbon,  but  an  animal  of  very  developed 
social  instincts,  is  SemnopitkeatM  entefiufy 
otherwise  the  Bengal  langQr.  (He)  fights 
for  his  wives  according  to  a  custom  not 
unheard  of  in  other  cases ;  but  what  is 
peculiar  to  him  is  that  the  vanquished  males 
'receive  charge  of  all  the  young  ones  of 
their  own  sex,  with  whom  they  retire  to 
some  neighbouring  jungle.'  Schoohnasters 
and  private  tutors  will  read  this  with 
interest,  as  showing  the  origin  and  early 
disabilities  of  their  profession."— iSBofurrfoy 
Jifv.,  May  31,  on  StemdaU*8  Nat,  Hut.  of 
Mammalia,  qfJndia,  &c. 


LIJN(H>OTy,  8.  Hind,  langotu 
The  original  application  of  this  word 
seems  to  be  the  scantiest  modicum  of 
covering  worn  for  decency  by  some  of 
the  lower  classes  when  at  work,  and 
tied  before  and  behind  by  a  string 
round  the  waist ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  more  ainple  dhoti  (see 
DHOTY).  According  to  K.  Drummond, 
in  Guzerat  the  **  Lftngoth  or  Lnngota  " 
(as  he  writes)  is  "  a  pretty  broad  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  tied  round  the  breech 
by  men  and  boys  Imthing.  .  .  .  The 
diminutive  is  Langotee,  a  long  slip  of 
cloth,  stitched  to  a  loin  band  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  forming  exactly  the 
T  Imndage  of  English  Surgeons.  .  .  J* 
This  distinction  is  prolmbly  originally 
correct,  and  the  use  of  Uinguta  by 
Abdurrazzak  would  agree  with  it. 
The  use  of  the  word  nas  spread  to^ 
some  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries. 
In  the  (quotation  from  Mocquet  it  is 
applied  in  speaking  of  an  American 
Indian  near  the  R.  Amazon.  But  the 
writer  had  been  in  India. 

c.  1422. — *^  The  blacks  of  this  country  have 
the  body  nearly  naked ;  they  wear  only 
bandages  round  the  middle  called  lankoutah, 
which  descend  from  the  navel  to  above  the 
knee." — AhdurrtLzzdk^  in  India  in  XV,  Cent, 
17. 

1526.— "Their  peasants  and  the  lower 
classes  all  go  about  naked.  They  tie  on  a 
thing  which  they  call  a  Uoifoii,  which  is  a 
piece  of  clout  that  hangs  down  two  spans 
from  the  navel,  as  a  cover  to  their  naked- 
ness. Below  this  pendant  modesty -clout 
is  another  slip  of  cioth,  one  end  of  which 
they  fasten  before  to  a  string  that  ties  on 
the  laiigoti,  and  then  passing  the  slip  of 
cloth  between  the  two  leg^,  bring  it  up  and 
fix  it  to  the  string  of  the  langoti  behind." 
—Baber,  333. 

c.  1609. — "Leur  capitaine  auoit  fort 
bonne  fa^on,  encore  quil  fust  tout  nud  et 
luy  seul  auoit  vn  langontixi,  qui  est  vne 
petite  pi^o  de  coton  peinte." — Mocqud^  77. 

1653. — "Laogonti  est  une  pi^e  de  lingo 
dont  les  Indou  se  seruent  k  cacher  les  parties 
naturelles." — De  la  Boullaye-lc-Oouz,  ed. 
1657,  p.  547. 

[1822. — **The  boatmen  go  nearly  naked, 
seldom  wearing  more  than  a  langat^.  .  • ." 
—  Wallace  J  Fijteen  Yean  in  India,  410.] 

1869. — *'Son  costume  se  compose,  comme 
celui  de  tous  les  Cambodgiens,  d'une  veste 
courte  et  d'un  langouti.  — jRi?».  des  Deux 
Mondesy  Ixxix.  854. 

"They  wear  nothing  but  the  laagoty, 
which  is  a  string  round  the  loins,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  about  a  hand's  breadth  fastened 
to  it  in  front."— (/?</.  lotl\  p.  26. 


'Queen  of  Heaven,' &  iiatrouens  of  sea-  b.    UA.OAO,  HAOOAO,  ubh  hIso 

men.    And  indeed  Amtuao  is  an  old  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Pegu  River 

form  often  met  with.  which    waa  the  port  of  the  city    ao 

c.  1667.-"H«mo  i  Portogh-i  fatU  vna  "^""^  '"/)lf  '^J  "^  it?  greatnes^     A 

piociobi  oittidB  in  To»  IscJTTiciDa  «■  i  liti  village  of  the  name  still  ezista  at  the 

-dalU  China  chiamato  *^"h^*  ...  ma  i  spot. 

datii  »ono  dal   Ri  dalla  China,  e  Tanno  a  ,„,       „_^    ,        .        _,„.„,    ,_ 

pagarli  ■   Canton,    beUiMima  eitMds,    •  di  15M.-"The  iflor  [«>«  BAHABlof  lUoa» 

grande  importuiia,  dlatante  da  ifwAoo  due  9""™°' 

siomi  e  maixo. "  — Cttar*  dt'  FmUriei,  in  W-'-t  ■ 

Itamimo,  Hi.  381.  ISflg.— "Si   fa  oommodamente  J1  Tiugio 

a.  1G70.— "On  theflfth  da;  of  our  Torags  nno  ft  MaoMLO   dirtante    da    Pwu    dodad 

it   plsased   Ood   that   ws  arrirad    at  .    .    .  miglia,  e  c^nl  li  ibarca."— Ou.  F/tieriei,  io 

lAmpBcBU,  where  at  tbat  time  the  Hortngalt  Ramvno,  iu.  3S&. 

e«rd.ed  their  oomtDeroe  "th  tte  (•**««,  ]Bg7._..  ^lom  Cirion  «  went  to  Maou, 

wh.ch  continued  till  the  year  lM7.wh™th.  4^"_fl.    ^^^    )„    j,^,.    ji.    Sfll^Sei 

,W(iiiAiriju  of  Canim,  at  the  reqaeat  01  toe  ncLIITfll 

Marehants  oi  that  Country,  gave  OB  the  port  TTtf       „„      „. 

of  Mmm,  where  the  tradi'^w  i.  ;  of  wEich  1699-  ''The   K.ng  of    1™™   «  no. 

place  {that  waa  but  a  dmart  Iland  before)  ending  hubueinew  at  the  Towi  of  Mmm. 

our  ooontrymen  made  a  yerr  goodly  planta-  'yi?'"^  thenw-.the  SilTor  which  the  Kins 

tion.  wherein  there  were  houeee  worth  three  '^  i«'S^  ^^  '".'^  eiewdinft  three  miUiona 

or  four  thousand  Dookate,  together  with  a  —^-  f'i'*«^  m  I'lcrchai,  lu.  1,48. 
Calliedral  Church.  .  .  ."—/'into,  in  CogOit, 

V-  SIS.  UAOABEO,  H.     A  term  applied  by 

1584.— "Thepe  waeioMaohionreligioue  old   voyagera   to   the   phenomenon    of 

man  of  the  order  of  the  barefoola  fnar.  of  ^^^  j^    or  great  tidal   wave  n&  Been 

fnd'^dW-r^-of-^-r^^Td^e'n'dlT^  es^eiaUy    in^e    Gulf    of    Ua^bay. 

by  certaine  Portugal  merohanta  ...  a  cloth  and  "»  the  Sitanfl  Estuary   in    Pegu, 

whereon  was  painted  the  day  of  iudgement  The  word  is  used  by  them  as  if  it  were 

and  hell,  ancl  that  by  nn   excellent  work-  an   Oriental  word.      At   oue    time    we 

man."— Jfearfoja,  ii.  8M.  ^^j^  disposed   to  think   it   might   be 

1586.— "They  came  to  Amaou,  in  lulv,  the  8kt.  word  mtJiaTii,  which  is  applied 

1585.       At    tha    aame    time    it    seaaonably  (^  jj  mythological  sea-moHBter,  and  ta 

lmpnedthflti,Wa,w«oomman^^^  ^he    Z^diflcaP  sign    Caprioom.      This 

the  court  to  proctire  of   the  bnnngere  at  -  .  .          .i     i     ^  i      »  *           .i    i      ■     i 

*»...»«,  certaine  goodly  fealhera  Tor  tbe  might  easily  have  had  a  mytholi^cal 

King."  —  Krom    tbe    Jauil    AccatMt,    in  association  with  the  furious  jihenome- 

/'iireAtu,  iii,  330.  non  in  question,  and  several  of  the 

1599   ...    —  "Amaeao."     See  under  names  given  to  it  in  various  f^rts  of 

HONBOOK.  the  world  seem  due  to  associations  of 

leoz.  —  "Being   oome,    as   heretofore  I  a  similar  kind.     Thus  tbe  old  English 

wrote  your  Worahip,   to  Kaoao  a  cip  irf  word  Oegir  or  Eagrt  for  the  bore  on 

the  Portugab,  adjoymn^  to  ^e  flrrae  land  t|,e  gevem,  which  occuM  in  Drayton, 

Con>pL'!^."-Lrtter"ta.J^  l>i^o  rfT/'oa/SS^  "seems  to  l)e  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 

in  PuniaM  iii  350  ocanainavian  deity   Oegtr,   the  god  of 

flflll.-"'n.ere^meaJeeuitfromapUce  '''*.f?'™V^n      [Tbjs  th«,ry  Ib  re- 

<a»tled    langtiHwh    (aee    UMaASAQUE),  jected  by  A^.J^.D.  s.v.  Eagre.]     One  of 

_..  ..  _.._.  .1.  r. 1.  _.  • — 1 —  yearly  the  Hindi  names  for  the  phenomenon 

i.l«.]  is    Mendhd,    'The    Ram";  whilst    in 

cki  are  modern    Guzerat,    according    to    R. 

:   Langaaaqnt   bam   ^hanchew,  Drummond,  the  natives  call  it  ghora, 

with  thia  Bhip  from  Arnacan,   will  "likening   it   to   the  war  horse,   or  a 

l^ttemtobeeouldohepe.  ~»a*i..  squadron    of    them."t      But   nothing 

could  illustrate  the  naturalneu  of  such 

■Fotfer  *  figiTe  aa  moiara,  applied  to  the  bore, 

'  better  than  the  following  paragraph  in 

ITiat  ooorae  oontinnod   diTera  the  review-article  just  quoted  (p.  401), 

yearea  till  the  CAiimu  growing  leaaa  feare-  which  was  evidently   penned   without 

full,  granted  them  in  the  greater  Hand  a  any  allusion  to  or  suggestion  of  such  an 

little  PeniHttda  to  dwell  in.    In  that  place 

wu  an  Idoll,    which  rtill   remained  to  be  .  a„  „    i„t««tlng  paper  In  tbe  Sol,-*., 

neene,   oalled  Ama,   whence  the   Paninanla  }t,niriB  of  Bept.  1»,  IBM,  ^  La  Maieartt. 

waa  nlled  ASUIOM),  that  ll  Ainaa  Bay."—  |  other  namga  for  Ihe'bora  In  ladla  are :  BLad. 

i>amlai,  iii.  319.  kioii-d,  and  In  Bengal  Ma. 
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oriffin  of  the  name,  and  which  indeed 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Indian 
name,  but  only  to  the  French  names 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  : 

**  Compared  with  what  it  used  to  be,  if 
old  descriptions  may  be  trusted,  the  Mas- 
caret  is  now  stripped  of  its  terrors.  It 
resembles  the  ^reat  nature-force  which  used 
to  ravaffe  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  like  one  of 
the  mythical  dragoiis  wkick,  at  legend*  tell^ 
laid  whole  districts  waUe^  about  as  much  as 
a  lion  confined  in  a  cage  resembles  the  free 
monarch  of  the  African  wilderness." 

Take  also  the  following  : 

1885. — "Here  at  his  mouth  Father  Meghna 
is  20  miles  broad,  with  islands  on  his  breast 
as  laive  as  English  counties,  and  a  great 
tidal  bore  which  made  a  daily  and  ever- 
varying  excitement.  ...  In  deep  water, 
it  pasi^  merely  as  a  large  rolling  billow ; 
but  in  the  shallows  it  rushed  along,  roaring 
like  a  crested  and  devouring  monster,  before 
which  no  small  craft  could  live." — Lt,-Col, 
T,  Leunn,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  161-162. 

But  unfortunately  we  can  find  no 
evidence  of  the  designation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  India  oy  the  name  of 
makara  or  the  like ;  whilst  both 
mcucaret  (as  indicated  in  the  quotation 
just  made)  and  macr^  are  found  in 
French  as  terms  for  the  lx)re.  Both 
terms  appear  to  belong  properly  to  the 
Garonne,  though  mawareiihas  of  late 
becan  on  the  Seine  to  supplant  the 
ola  term  6arr«,  which  is  evidently  the 
same  as  our  bore.  [The  N.E.D.  sug- 
gests O.  N.  hdra^  '  wave.']  Littr6  can 
suggest  no  etymology  for  mascaret ;  he 
mentions  a  whimsical  one  which  con- 
nects the  word  with  a  place  on  the 
Garrone  called  St.  Macaire,  but  only 
to  reject  it.  There  would  be  no  im- 
possibility in  the  transfer  of  an  Indian 
word  of  this  kind  to  France,  any  more 
than  in  the  other  alternative  of  the 
transfer  of  a  French  term  to  India  in 
such  a  way  that  in  the  16th  century 
visitors  to  that  country  should  have 
regarded  it  as  an  indigenous  word,  if 
we  had  but  evidence  of  its  Indian 
existence.  The  date  of  Littr^'s  earliest 
quotation,  which  we  lx)rrow  below,  is 
also  unfavourable  to  the  probability  of 
transplantation  from  India.  There 
remains  the  possibility  that  the  word 
is  Ba^ue,  The  Saturday  Reviewer 
already  quoted  says  that  he  could  find 
nothing  approaching  to  Mascaret  in  a 
Basque  French  Diet.,  but  this  hardly 
seems  final. 

The  vast  rapidity  of  the  flood-tide  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  is  mentioned  by 


Mas'udi,  who  witnessed  it  in  the  year  H. 
303  (a.d.  915)  i.  255  ;  also  less  precisely 
by  Ibn  Batuta  (iv.  60).  There  Ls  a. 
paper  on  it  in  tne  Bo.  Govt.  Selections^, 
N.S.  No.  xx\'i.,  from  which  it  appear* 
that  the  bore  wave  reaches  a  velocity 
of  lOj  knots.  [See  also  Forbes^  Or^ 
Mem.  2nd.  ed.  i.  313.] 

1553. — "In  which  time  there  came  hither- 
(to  Diu)  a  concourse  of  many  vessels  from  the 
Red  Sea,    the    Persian    Gulf,   and  all  th& 
coast  of  Arabia  and  India,  so  that  the  places^ 
within  the  Gulf  of  Cambaya,  which  had  be- 
come rich  and  noble  by  trade,  wore  by  this- 
port  undone.      And  this  because  it  stood 
outside  of  the  MacareoB  of   the  Gulf  of 
Cambaya,  which  were  the  cause  of  the  loss^ 
of  many  ships." — BarroSy  II.  ii.  cap  9. 

1568.— "These  Sholds  (G.  of  Cambay)  ar»- 
an  hundred  and  foure-score  miles  about  in 
a  straight  or  gulfo,  which  they  call  Macuneo 
{Maccarto  in  oric:.)  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  a  race  of  a  Tide." — Jfiutcr  C.  Fredericl\ 
Hakl.  ii.  342 ;  [and  comp.  ii.  362]. 

1583.— "And  having  sailed  until  the  28d 
of  the  said  month,  we  found  ourselves  in  the- 
neip^hbourhood  of  the  Macareo  (of  Martaban) 
which  is  the  most  marvellous  thing  that  ever* 
was  heard  of  in  the  way  of  tides,  and  high 
waters.  .  .  .  The  water  in  the  channel  rises- 
to  the  height  of  a  high  tree,  and  then  the- 
boat  is  set  to  face  it,  waiting  for  the  fury 
of  the  tide,  which  comes  on  with  such 
violence  that  the  noise  is  that  of  a  great 
earthouake,  insomuch  that  the  boat  is- 
sousea  from  stem  to  stem,  and  carried  by 
that  impulse  swiftly  up  the  channeL "  — > 
Oasparo  Balbiy  ff.  91r,  92. 

1613.— "The  Macareo  of  waves  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  sea,  like  water  boiling,  ia 
which  the  sea  casts  up  its  waves  in  foam. 
For  the  space  of  an  Italian  mile,  and  within 
that  distance  onlv,  this  boiling  and  foaming- 
occiirs,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  sea  is 
smooth  and  waveless  as  a  pond.  .  .  .  And 
the  stories  of  the  Malays  assert  that  it  is- 
caused  by  souls  that  are  passing  the  Ocean 
from  one  region  to  another,  or  going  in  caJilaM- 
from  the  Golden  Chersonesus  ...  to  th» 
river  Ganges." — Oodinho  de  Eredia,  f.  41r. 
[See  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  10  seq.] 

1644.—".  .  .  thence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Cambaya  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  cur- 
rents which  are  called  Macareo,  of  whose 
fury  strange  things  are  told,  insomuch  that 
a  stone  thrown  with  force  from  the  hand 
even  in  the  first  speed  of  its  projection  does 
not  move  more  swiftly  than  those  waters 
run." — BocarrOf  MS^ 

1727. — "A  Body  of  Waters  comes  rolling 
in  on  the  Sand,. whose  Front  is  above  two 
Fathoms  high,  and  whatever  Body  lies  in  its 
Way  it  overturns,  and  no  Ship  can  evade  its 
Force,  but  in  a  Moment  is  overturned,  this 
violent  Boer  the  Natives  called  a  Mackrea." 
—A,  Hamilton,  ii.  33 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  32]. 

1811. — Solvyns  uses  the  word  Macr^  as 
French  for  *Bore,'  and  in  English  describes 
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his  print  aa  *' .  .  .  the  representation  of  a 
phenomenon  of  Nature,  the  Macrte  or  tide, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ougly." — Les 
ffindotUj  iii. 

MACAS8AB,  n.p.  In  Malay  Afano- 
kasar,  properly  the  name  of  a  people 
of  Oelebes  (q.v.),  but  now  the  name  of 
a  Dutch  seaport  and  seat  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  W.  coast  of  the  S.W. 
peninsula  of  that  spider-like  island. 
The  last  quotation  refers  to  a  time 
when  we  occupied  the  place,  an  episode 
of  Anglo-Indian  history  almost  for- 
gotten. 

[1605-6— "A  description  of  the  Iland 
8elebes  or  Makasier.  — Birdwoody  Letter 
Hook,  77. 

[1610.— "Selebes  or  Makassar,  wherein 
are  spent  and  uttered  these  wares  following." 
— Dancers,  Ldters,  i.  71. 

[1664-5. — ** .  .  .  and  anon  to  Greaham 
College,  where,  among  other  good  discourse, 
Uiere  was  tried  the  great  povson  of  Mac- 
cassa  upon  a  dogg,  but  it  had  no  effect 
all  the  time  we  sat  there." — Pepyt,  l>iary, 
March  15  ;  ed.  Wheatiei/,  iv.  372.] 

1816.— "  Letters  from  Macassar  of  the 
20th  and  27th  of  June  (1815),  communicate 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Lieut.  T.  C.  Jackson,  of  the  Ist  Regt. 
of  Native  Bengal  Infantrjjr,  and  Assistant 
Resident  of  Macassar,  during  an  attack  on  a 
fortified  village,  dependent  on  the  dethroned 
Raja  of  Boni. ' — As,  Journal,  i.  297. 

MACE,s. 

a.  The  crimson  net-like  mantle, 
which  envelops  the  hard  outer  shell 
of  the  nutmeg,  when  separated  and 
dried  constitutes  the  mace  of  com- 
merce. Hanbury  and  Fliickiger  are 
satisfied  that  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  MaciTy  Macer,  &c.,  of  Pliny  and 
other  ancients  with  mace  is  a  mistake, 
ss  indeed  the  sagacious  Garcia  also 
pointed  out,  and  Chr.  Acosta  still 
more  precisely.  The  name  does  not 
seem  to  l)e  mentioned  bv  Mas'udi ;  it 
is  not  in  the  list  of  aromatics,  25  in 
number,  which  he  details  (i.  367).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  who  wrote 
c.  1150,  and  whose  information  gener- 
ally was  of  much  older  date,  though  we 
do  not  know  what  word  he  uses.  The 
fact  that  nutmeg  and  mace  are  the 
product  of  one  plant  seems  to  have  led 
•to  the  fiction  that  clove  and  cinnamon 
also  came  from  that  same  plant.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  a  kind  of  aro- 
matic bark  was  known  in  the  Arab 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Middle  Ages 
imder  the  name  of  Hffat-al'karaytful 
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or  'bark  of  clove,'  which  may  have 
been  either  a  cause  of  the  mistake  or 
a  part  of  it.  The  mistake  in  question, 
in  one  form  or  another,  prevailed  for 
centuries.  One  of  the  authors  of  this 
book  was  asked  many  years  ago  by  a 
respectable  Mahommedan  of  Delhi  if 
it  were  not  the  case  that  cinnamon, 
clove,  and  nutmeg  were  the  produce  of 
one  tree.  The  prevalencg^  the  mis^ 
take  in  Europe  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  contradicted  in  a  work  of 
the  16th  century  {Bodaei,  Comment 
in  Tluophrastumy  992) ;  and  by  the 
quotation  from  Funnel. 

The  name  mace  may  have  come 
from  the  Ar.  hcubdsa,  possibly  in  some 
confusion  with  the  ancient  macir,  [See 
Skeat,  Concise  Diet,  who  gives  F.  mcuds^ 
which  was  confused  with  M.  F.  wac«r, 
probably  Lat.  ma«T,  maciry  doubtless 
of  Eastern  origin.] 

c.  1150. — "On  its  shores  (i.e.  of  the  sea  of 
Sanf  or  Champa),  are  the  dominions  of  a 
Kin^  called  Mihraj,  who  possesses  a  great 
number  of  populous  and  fertile  islands, 
covered  with  fields  and  pastures,  and  pro- 
ducing ivory,  camphor,  nutmeg,  mace, 
clove,  aloeswood,  cardamom,  cubeb,  &c." — 
Edrifi,  i.  89 ;  see  also  51. 

c.  1847.— "The  fruit  of  the  clove  is  the 
nutmeg,  which  we  know  as  the  scented  nut. 
The  flower  which  grows  Upop  it  is  the  mace 
{iMtbSM.).  And  this  is  what  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes." — Ibn  Batuia,  iv.  243. 

c.  1370. — "  A  gn^t  Yle  and  great  Contree, 
that  men  clepen  Java.  .  .  .  There  growen 
alle  manere  of  Spioerie  more  plentyfous 
liche  than  in  any  other  contree,  as  of  Gyn- 
ffevere,  Clowegylofres,  Canelle,  ZedewaJle, 
Notemuges,  ana  Maces.  And  wytethe  wel, 
that  the  Notemuge  bereth  the  Maoes.  For 
righto  Ojt  the  Note  of  the  Haselle  hath  an 
Husk  withouten,  that  the  Note  is  closed  in, 
til  it  bo  ripe,  and  after  falleth  out ;  righte 
so  it  is  of  the  Notemuge  and  of  the  Biaces." 
—Sir  John  Maundeville,  ed.  1866,  p.  187-188. 
This  is  a  remarkable  passage  for  it  is  in- 
terpolated by  Maundeville,  from  superior 
information,  in  what  he  is  borrowing  from 
Odoric.  The  comparison  to  the  hazel-nut 
husk  is  just  that  used  by  Hanbury  k 
Fliickiger  {Phanauvcographia,  1st  ed.  456). 

c.  1430. — "  Has  (Insulas  Java)  ultra  zv 
dierum  cursu  duao  reperiuntur  insulae, 
orientem  versus.  Altera  Sandai  appellata,  in 
quA  nuces  muscatae  et  maoes,  altera  Bandam 
nomine,  in  ouA  solA  gariofali  producuntur." 
— Conti,  in  Poggius,  De  Var  Fortunae. 

1514.— "The  tree  that  produces  the  nut 
(meg)  and  mads  is  all  one.  By  this  ship 
I  send  you  a  saniple  of  them  in  the  green 
state." — Letter  of  Oiov.  da  Empoli,  in  Archiv. 
Stor.  Ital.  81. 

1563.— "It  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste ;  and  you  must  know 
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that  when  the  nut  is  ripe  it  swells,  and  the 
first  oover  bunts  as  do  the  husks  of  our 
chestnuts,  and  shows  the  mm^  of  a  bright 
▼ermilion  like  fine  fi^^ain  {i.e.  coccus) ;  it  is 
the  meet  beMitiful  sight  in  the  world  when 
the  trees  are  loaded  with  it,  and  sometimes 
the  maoe  splits  off,  and  that  is  why  the 
nutmegs  often  oome  without  the  mace." — 
Oareia,  f.  129v-130. 

[1602-3.—**  In  yC  Provision  you  shall 
make  in  Nutmeggs  and  Kaoe  haue  ;^ou 
a  greate  care  to  receiue  such  as  be  good. ' — 
Birdwood,  Firtt  Letter  Book,  86  ;  also  see  67.] 

1705. — **  It  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion  that  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Maoe,  and 
Chnnamon  aU  grow  upon  one  tree ;  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake."— /\(n9i«^  in  Dampier, 
iv.  179. 

MAGE,  s. 

b.  Jav.  and  Malay  mds.  [Mr.  Skeat 
writes  :  **  Md$  ia  really  short  for 
anuU  or  enuU,  one  of  those  curious 
forms  with  prefixed  a,  as  in  the 
case  of  abaoa,  which  are  probably 
native,  but  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Portuguese."]  A  weight  used  in 
Sumatra,  being,  according  to  Orawfurd, 
l-16th  of  a  A^Jay  tael  Ol.v.X  or  about 
40  grains  (but  see  below).  Mcice  is 
also  the  name  of  a  small  gold  coin  of 
Achiii,  weiffhing  9  grs.  and  worth 
about  U.  Id.  And  mace  was  adopted 
in  the  language  of  European  traders 
in  China  to  denominate  the  tenth 
]>art  of  the  Chinese  Immj  or  tael  of 
silver ;  the  100th  })art  of  the  same 
value  1>eing  denominated  in  like 
manner  candareen  (4- v.).  The  word 
irt  originally  Skt.  mdshay  *a  l)ean/  and 
then  *a  particular  weight  of  gold* 
(oomp.  CARAT,  BUTTEE). 

1539.—  **.  .  .  by  intorvontion  of  this 
thirdsman  whom  tne  Moor  employed  as 
broker  ihoy  agreed  on  my  price  with  the 
merchant  at  seven  mates  of  gold,  which  in 
our  money  makes  a  1400  reys,  at  the  rate  of 
a  half  cruzado  the  mai." — Phto,  cap.  xxv. 
Cogan  has,  **the  fishermen  sold  mo  to  the 
merchant  for  seven  maz^*  of  gold,  which 
amounts  in  our  money  to  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence." — p.  31. 

1554. — **  The  weight  with  which  they 
weigh  (at  Malaca)  gold,  musk,  sced-poarl, 
coral,  calambuco  .  .  .  consists  of  c€Uet  which 
contain  20  ta/el,  each  tael  16  mazes,  each 
mai  20  cvtrndurynB.  Aim)  one  paucUA  mates, 
one  mas  4  cupG^jt  (see  KOBANG),  one 
cuf)do  5  cumdurtfM  (see  CANDABEEN)."— 
A.  Nunez,  39. 

1596.— **  Likewise  a  Tael  of  Malacca  is  16 
Mases."— LtnsrAo^,  44  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  149]. 

l^99.—**Bftar  sive  Bazar  (i.e.  Besoar, 
q.v.)  per  Masas  venditur."— />  Bry,  ii.  64. 

1^5. — **  I  have  also  sent  by  Master 
Tumkins  of  their  coine  (Achin)  .  .  .  that  is 


of  gold  named  a  Mas,  and  is  ninepenoe- 
hal^nie  neerest."  —  Capt.  T.  Dans,  in 
PurchoB,  i.  117. 

1818. — **Milbum  gives  the  following  tablo 
of  weights  used  at  Achin,  but  it  is  quite 
inoonsutent  with  the  statements  of  Crav^urd 
and  Linschoten  above. 


4 

oopangs 

1  maoe 

b 

maoe 

= 

1  roayam 

16 

mayam 

— " 

1  tale 

5 

tales 

1  bancal 

20 

bancals 

— 

1  catty. 

200  catties 

s=r 

1  behar." 

Milbum,  ii.  329.  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  thut 
here  **oopang  "  is  Malay  kupang  ;  tale,  tali  ; 
bancal,  bonfftai.] 

MAGHEEN,  MAHAGHEEN,  n.p. 
This  name,  Mahd-chhia,  "Great  Cliina," 
is  one  by  which  China  was  known  in 
India  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era, 
and  the  term  is  still  to  l>e  heard  iii 
India  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Al- 
Birfinl  uses  it,  saying  that  all  l>eyond 
the  great  mountains  (Himalaya)  is 
Mahd-chln.  But  "in  later  times  the 
majority,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of 
the  expression,  seem  to  have  usea  it 
pleonastically  couj)led  with  67un,  to 
denote  the  same  thing,  Chin  and 
Mdchliiy  a  ])hrase  having  some  analogy 
to  the  way  Sind  and  Hind  was  iised 
to  express  all  India,  but  a  stron^r  one 
to  Goy  and  Magoy,  as  applied  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Asia."  And 
eventually  Chhi  waa  discovered  t^)  l)e 
the  eldest  son  of  Japhet,  and  Mdcliln 
his  grandson  ;  which  is  much  the  same 
as  saying  that  Britain  was  the  eldest 
son  of  15rut  the  Trojan,  and  (xreat 
Britain  his  grandson  !  {Cathay  and  the 
Way  nUther,  p.  cxix.). 

In  the  days  of  the  Mongol  supremacy 
in  China,  when  Chinese  affairs  were 
for  a  time  more  distinctly  conceived  in 
Western  Asia,  and  the  name  of  Maivxi 
as  denoting  Southern  China,  uncon- 
quered  by  the  Mongols  till  1275,  was 
cuiTent  in  tlie  West,  it  would  ap])ear 
that  this  name  was  confounded  with 
Mdchin,  and  the  latter  thus  acquired 
a  specific  but  erroneous  applica- 
tion. One  author  of  the  16th  century 
also  (quoted  by  Klaproth,  J.  A$.  Soc. 
ser.  2,  torn.  i.  115)  distinguishes  Chin 
and  Mdchin  as  N.  and  S.  China, 
but  this  distinction  seems  never  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Hindus. 
Ibn  Batuta  sometimes  distinguishes 
Sin  (i.e.  Oiln)  as  South  China  from 
Khitdi  (see  CATHAY)  as  North 
China.     In  times  when  intimacy  with 
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doth,  and  which  often  occurs  in  prices 
current,  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  Southern  Delta-branch 
of  the  Qodaverv,  properly  Mddhava- 
palam^  TTel.  Mddhavayya-pdlemu^  *  forti- 
fied village  of  Madhava  *].  This  was  till 
1833  [according  to  the  Madras  Gloss, 
1827]  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Company's 
Commercial  Agencies,  which  was  the 
chief  of  three  in  that  Delta  ;  the  other 
two  being  Bunder  Malunka  and 
Injeram.  Madapollam  is  now  a  staple 
export  from  Eneland  to  India ;  it  is 
a  nner  kind  of  white  piece-goods,  inter- 
mediate between  calico  and  muslin. 

[1610.~*'MadAfimum  is  chec^uered,  some- 
wnat  fine  and  well  requested  in  Pryaman." 
— DanperSf  Letterit  i,  74.] 

1673.—"  The  English  for  that  cause  (the 
unhealthiness  of  Masulipatam),  only  at  the 
time  of  shipping,  remove  to  Medopollon, 
where  they  have  a  wholesome  Seat  Forty 
Miles  more  North."— Fryer,  36. 

[1684-85.— "Mr.  Benj*  Northev  having 
brought  up  Musters  of  the  MadapoU"  Cloth, 
Itt  is  thought  convenient  that  tne  same  be 
taken  of  him.  .  .  ." — PringUy  Diary  Ft, 
St,  Oto,  1st  ser.  iv.  49.] 

0. 1840. — "  Pierrette  etit  de  jolies  chemises 
en  Kadapolam."— ^o/aic,  PterrdU. 

1879. — ".  .  .  liveliness  seems  to  be  the 
unftdling  characteristic  of  autographs,  fans, 
Cremona  fiddles,  Louis  Quatorae  8nu£f -boxes, 
and  the  like,  however  sluggish  pig-iron  and 
Ibulapollaxiia  may  be." — Sat,  HeeieWt  Jan. 
11,  p.  46. 

MADBAFAXAO,  s.  This  appears 
in  old  Portuguese  works  as  the  name 
of  a  gold  coin  of  Guzerat ;  perhaps 
representing  Muzaffar-shdhl.  There 
were  sever^  kings  of  Quzerat  of  this 
name.  The  one  in  question  was 
probably  liiuzatfar-Shah  II.  (1511- 
1625),  of  whose  coinage  Thomas 
mentions  a  gold  piece  of  185  grs. 
{Pathdn  Kings,  353). 

1564. — "There  also  come  to  this  city 
MadraiiuuUM,  which  are  a  money  of  Cam- 
baya,  which  vary  greatly  in  price  ;  some 
are  of  24  tangas  of  60  reis  the  tanga,  others 
of  28,  22,  21,  and  other  prices  according  to 
time  and  value." — A,  XuiieZf  32. 

MADBA8,  n.p.  This  alternative 
name  of  the  place,  officially  called  by 
its  founders  Fort  St.  George,  first 
appears  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Its  origin  has  been  much 
debated,  but  with  little  result.  One 
derivation,  backed  by  a  fictitious 
legend,  derives  the  name  from  an 
imaginary  Christian  fisherman  called 


Madarasen;  but  this  may  be  pro- 
nounced philologically  impossible,  as 
well  as  otherwise  unworthy  of  serious 
regard.*  Lassen  makes  the  name  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Manda-rdjya^ 
*  Realm  of  the  Stupid  !'  No  one  will 
suspect  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Inaisch€  AUerthumskunde  to  be  guilty 
of  a  joke  ;  but  it  does  look  as  if  some 
malign  Bengalee  had  suggested  to  him 
this  gil)e  against  the  "  Benighted  "  ! 
It  is  indeed  curious  and  true  that,  in 
Bengal,  sepoys  and  the  like  always 
speak  of  tne  Southern  Presidency  as 
Mandnlj.  In  fact,  however,  all  the 
earlier  mentions  of  the  name  are  in 
the  form  of  MadraspatafMm^  *tbe  city 
of  the  Madras,^  whatever  the  Madras 
may  have  been.  The  earliest  ma]>s 
show  MadraspaUniam  as  the  Mahoin- 
medan  settlement  corresponding  to  the 
present  Triplicane  ana  Royapettah. 
The  word  is  therefore  proWoly  of 
Mahommedan  origin  ;  ana  ha\'ing  got 
so  far  we  need  not  hesitate  to  identify 
it  with  Madrasd,  'a  college.'  The 
Portuguese  wrote  this  Madaraza  (see 
Faria  y  Sousa,  Africa  Porttufuesa,  1681, 
p.  6) ;  and  the  European  name 
prolmbly  came  from  them,  close  neigh - 
Dours  as  they  were  to  Fort  St.  George, 
at  Mylapore  or  San  Thom6.  That 
there  was  such  a  Madrdsa  in  existence 
is  established  l)y  the  quotation  from 
Hamilton,  who  was  there  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century. t  Fryer's  Map 
(1698,  but  illustmting  1672-73)  rei)re- 
sents  the  Governor's  House  as  a  build- 
ing of  Maliommedan  architecture,  with 
a  dome.  This  may  have  been  the 
Madrasa  itself.  Lockyer  also  (1711) 
speaks  of  a  "College,"  of  which  the 
building  was  "  very  ancient"  ;  formerly 
a  hospital,  and  then  used  apparently 
as  a  residence  for  young  writers.  But 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  name 
"College"  was  not  given  on  this  last 
account.  [The  Madras  Admin.  Man, 
says :  "  Tne  origin  of  this  name  has 
been  much  discussed.  Madrissa^  a 
Mahommedan  school,  has  been  sug- 
gested, which  considering  the  date  at 
which  the  name  is  first  found  seems 
fanciful.  Manda  is  in  Sanscrit  *  slow^.* 
Mandardz  was  a  king  of  the  lunar  race. 


•  It  Is  Kl^cn  in  No.  II.  of  Selections  from  the 
Rteord*  of  S.  Arcot  District,  p.  107. 

t  In  a  letter  frora  poor  Arthur  Bumell,  on 
which  thin  paragraph  is  founded,  he  adds :  "  It  is 
sad  that  the  most  PhiliMtine  town  (in  the  German 
senae)  in  all  the  East  should  have  such  a  name." 
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The  place  was  probably  called  after 
this  king"  (ii.  91).  The  Madras  Gloss. 
a^in  writes :  "  Hind.  Madrds^  Can. 
Madardsu,  from  Tel.  Mandaradzu, 
name  of  a  local  Telegu  Royer,"  or 
ruler.  The  whole  question  has  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Pringle  (Diary  Ft.  St. 
Geo.,  1st  ser.  i.  106  seqq.).  He  points 
out  that  while  the  earliest  quotation 
given  below  is  dated  1653,  the  name,  in 
the  form  Madrazpatamj  is  used  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  Surat  in  a 
letter  dated  29th  December,  1640  (/.  0. 
Records,  0.  C.  No.  1764);  "and  the 
context  makes  it  pretty  certain  that 
Francis  Day  or  some  other  of  the 
factors  at  the  new  Settlement  must 
have  previouslv  made  use  of  it  in 
reference  to  tKe  place,  or  *  rather,* 
as  the  Surat  letter  says,  *plot  of 
ground*  offered  to  him.  It  is  no 
doubt  just  possible  that  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  Day  heard 
or  caught  up  the  name  from  the 
Portuguese,  wno  were  at  the  time  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  English  ; 
but  the  probabilities  are  certaiiuy  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  nayak 
from  wnom  the  plot  was  obtained 
must  almost  certainly  have  supplied 
the  name,  or  what  Francis  Day  con- 
ceived to  be  the  name.  Again,  as 
regards  Hamilton's  mention  of  a 
•college,'  Sir  H.  Yule's  remark 
certainly  goes  too  far.  Hamilton 
writes,  '  There  is  a  very  Good  Hospital 
in  the  Town,  and  the  Company's 
Horse-stables  are  neat,  but  the  old 
College  where  a  good  many  Gentlemen 
Factors  are  obliged  to  lodge,  is  ill-kept 
in  repair.'  This  remark  taken  to- 
gether with  that  made  by  Lockyer  .  .  . 
affords  proof,  indeed,  that  there  was 
a  building  known  to  the  English  as 
the  'College.'  But  it  does  not  follow 
tliat  this,  or  any,  building  was  dis- 
tinctively known  to  Musulmans  as  the 
^madrasa.^  The  *old  College'  of 
Hamilton  may  have  been  the  successor 
of  a  Musulman  ^madrasa*  of  some  size 
and  consequence,  and  if  this  was  so 
the  argument  for  the  derivation  would 
be  strengthened.  It  is  however  equally 
possi1)le  that  some  old  buildings  within 
the  plot  of  territory  acquired  by  Day, 
which  had  never  been  a  *  madrasa,'  was 
turned  to  use  as  a  College  or  place 
where  the  young  writers  should  live 
and  receive  instruction ;  and  in  this 
c&se  the  argument,  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
A  mention  of  *a  College'  by  Hamilton 


and  Lockyer,  is  entirely  destroyed. 
Next  as  regards  the  probability  that 
the  first  part  of  *  Madraspatanam*  is 
'of  Mahommedan  origin.'  Sir  H. 
Yule  does  not  mention  that  date  of 
the  maps  in  which  Madraspatanam  is 
shown  '  as  the  Mahommedan  settlement 
corresponding  to  the  present  Triplicane 
and  Iloyapettah ' ;  but  in  Fryers  map, 
which  represents  the  fort  as  he  saw  it 
in  1672,  the  name  ^  Madirass* — to 
which  is  added  Hhe  Indian  Town 
with  flat  houses' — is  entered  as  the 
designation  of  the  collection  of  houses 
on  tne  north  side  of  the  English  town, 
and  the  next  makes  it  evident  that  in 
the  year  in  ({uestion  the  name  of 
Madras  was  applied  chiefly  to  the 
crowded  collection  of  houses  styled 
in  turn  the  'Heathen,'  the  'Malabar,* 
and  the  *  Black '  town.  This  considera- 
tion does  not  necessarily  disprove  the 
supposed  Musulman  origin  of  '  Madras,' 
but  it  undoubtedly  weakens  the  chain 
of  Sir  H.  Yules  argument."  Mr. 
Pringle  ends  by  saying :  "  On  the 
whole  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  deri- 
vation adopted  by  Sir  H.  Yule  is  of  a 
negative  kind.  There  are  fatal  objec- 
tions to  whatever  other  derivations 
have  been  suggested,  but  if  the  mongrel 
character  of  the  compound  ^  Madrasa- 
patajiam*  is  disregarded,  there  is  no 
fatal  objection  to  the  derivation  from 
'  madrasa.*  ...  If  however  that  deri- 
vation is  to  stand,  it  must  not  rest 
upon  such  accidental  coincidences  as 
the  use  of  the  word  'College'  by 
writers  whose  knowledge  of  Madras 
was  derived  from  visits  made  from  30 
to  50  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony."] 

1658. — "  Estant  dosbarquez  le  R.  P.  Zenon 
re9ut  lettres  de  Madraspatan  de  la  deten- 
tion du  Rev.  P.  Ephraim  do  Neuers  par 
I'Inquisition  de  Portugal,  pour  avoir  preschfi 
a  Madraspatan  que  les  Catholiqucs  qui 
fotiotoient  et  tram  potent  dans  des  puys  les 
images  de  Sainct  Antoine  de  Pado,  et  de 
la  Vierge  Marie,  estoient  impies,  et  que  lea 
Indoiis  a  tout  le  moins  honorent  ce  qu'ils 
estiment  Sainct.  .  .  ." — De,  la  Boullaye-le- 
Oovz,  ed.  1657,  244. 

c.  1665.— "Le  Roi  de  Golconde  a  de 
grands  Revenus.  .  .  .  Los  Douanes  des 
marchandises  qui  passent  sur  ses  Torres,  et 
cellos  des  Ports  de  Masulipatanet  de  Madret- 
patan,  lui  rapportontbeaucoup." — Thevtnot, 
V.  306. 

1672.—".  .  .  following  upon  Uadras- 
patan,  otherwise  called  ChinneocUan^  where 
the  Erglish  have  &  ?at^  cb5^w^'^\..<^«««V 


MADURA  FOOT.  M 

Matura  in  Ceylon  ;  the  city  ftnd  isUnd 
of  Madura  adjoining  Java  ;  and  a  town 
■of  the  name  name  (Madura)  in  Burma, 
not  far  north  of  Mandale,  Madeya  of 
Che  maps. 

A.D.  c.  70-80, —  "  Alius  ntilioT  portus  geatia 
NxMyniJon  ijai  vocatur  Beore.  Ibi  ragoa- 
bat  nndion,  longa  ob  smporio  meditsrruieu 
difltunte  oppido  quod  Tocator  IIodlir&." — 
IHins.  yi.  ». 

{c.  131&.-"Mardi."    SmCBOKE.] 

e.  1347.— "ThaaulUnitoppedkmonthat 
Fattan,  and  then  departed  for  hi*  capltkl. 
I  «t«yed  IS  days  atter  hit  dapaitunv  and 
then  started  for  his  residanoe,  wbiob  wm  at 
Hntn,  a  gr«t  city  with  wide  itreela.  .  .  . 
I  found  then  a  post  ragioc  of  which  paople 
died  in  brief  space  .  .  .  •Aaa  1  meat  oat  I 
■aw  only  the  dead  and  dyioir." — /la  AtMa, 
iT.  200-1. 

1311.—".  ,  .  the  royal  oanopy  mored 
from  Bfnlhdl  .  .  .  and  G  daya  atterwardi 
the;  arriTod  at  tha  city  of  KftUm  .  .  .  tbe 
dwell  ing-ptace  of  the  brother  of  the  RtU 
Sunriar  PSndya.  They  found  tho  city  empty, 
tor  the  Rfi  hnd  floif  with   the   lUnls,  liut 

of  Jagruir  IJaganfth)."— vlmlr  Khutrt,  in 
BUiol,  iii.  el. 

MAD1TBA  FOOT,  s.  A  fuii^idal 
disease  of  Che  foot,  apparently  incur- 
able except  by  amputation,  which 
occurs  in  the  Madura  diaCrict,  and 
especially  in  places  where  Che  'Black 
noil '  prevails.  Medical  authorities 
liave  not  yet  decided  on  the  causes  or 
precise  nature  of  the  disease.  See 
NcUwi,  Madura,  Pt.  i.  pp.  91-94  ; 
[GribbU,  Guddapak,  193]. 

UAOADOXO,  n.p.  This  is  the 
PortuKueae  repreaenUtion,  which  has 
passed  into  general  Enrogjeaii  use,  of 
MakdaAau,  the  name  of  a  town  and 
State  on  the  Somali  coast  in  E.  Africs, 
now  subject  to  Zanzibar.  It  has  lieen 
shown  by  one  of  the  present  writers 
that  Marco  Polo,  in  Eis  chapter  on 
Madagascar,  has  made  some  confusion 
between  Magadozo  and  that  island, 
mixing  up  particulars  relating  to  both. 
It  is  ]>oaBible  that  the  name  of  Moda- 


tbe  Anba  MOJtikHAa.  The  name  is 
aaid  to  be  Mamad-el-Shata,  ■*  Harbour 
of  the  Sheep,  and  the  firfit  avllabla 
has  been  identified  with  that  of  Maq- 
dala  and  is  said  to  mean  "door"  in 
some  of  the  Qalla  dialects  (tfota  it 
Qwritt,  9  ser.  ii.  193,  310.  Also  see 
Mr.  Qray's  note  on  Pyrard,  Hak.  fioc.  i. 
29,  and  Dr.  Burnell  on  LiiudioUn,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  19.] 

0.  1330.— "On  departing  from  Zaila,  we 
nuled  on  tbe  sea  for  IS  day),  and  (hen 
arriTed  at  Ka^daitaan,  a  town  of  great  siie. 
The  inhabitants  poaaaaa  a  great  namber  of 

food)  sereral  hundreds  every  day." — ibn 
BaMa,  ii.  181. 

1498.—"  And  we  found  outhItbi  before  a 
groat  dty  with  housei  of  several  stories, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  city  certain  great 
palocos ;  and  about  it  a  wall  with  four 
towers ;  and  this  city  stood  oloee  upon  the 
"  it  Hagadoxo.    And 


ludkop 


■ea,  and  the  Moo 

many 
on  our  way  along  the 
on  the  poop." — IMtii 

1506.— "And  tho  Viceroy  (Don  Fmncisoo 
D'AJmsida)  mode  sail,  ordenng  the  course 
to  be  made  for  yBg""*"'",  whicb  he  bad 
irutruotiona  also  to  make  tributary.  But 
the  i)ilata  objected  saying  that  tbey  would 
miss  the  season  for  crossing  to  India,  as 
it  was  already  the  26th  of  August.  .  .  ."— 
Coma,  i.  560. 

151*.-".  .  .  Thamoetof  them  ore  Moors 
such  as  inhabit  tbe  city  of  Zofalla  .  .  .  and 
these  people  continuo  to  be  found  in 
Maumbic,  Malindo,  Mogodedo,  Uarachihie 
(read  Biaya  Chilve,  i.e.  Brava  and  i^uilM), 
and  Hombaixa ;  which  are  all  walled  cities 
on  tbe  main  land,  with  housea  and  gtreeta 
like  our  own  ;  except  Mazombich." — JMtfr 
ofOwB.  da  Smpoli,  (n  Atthiv.  .Stor.  7la/. 

1516.— "  Fnrthar  on  towards  the  Red  Sea 


1  called 


'  5  "^'"^  "™' 


9  really  given  from  Makda- 
Hiutu,  us  oir  R.  Burton  supposes ;  but 
he  dues  not  give  any  authoriCy  for 
hia  statement  that  the  name  of  Mada- 
gascar "came  from  Makdishi^  (Mofia- 

doxo) whose  Sheikh  invaded 

it"  {Commenl.  on  Oamikf,  ii.  690). 
[Owen  (Narralive,  i.  367)  writes  the 
name  Mukd^etha,  and  Boteler  (Narra- 
tw,  ii.  810)  says  it  is  pronounced  by 


ir>32.— ".  .  .  and  after  thoy  bad  pMsed 
Cai>e  Quardafu,  Dom  Estevilo  wai  going 
along  in  such  depression  that  he  waj  like  to 
die  of  grief,  on  arriTing  at  Haffadoxo,  they 
stopped  to  water.  And  tbe  King  of  tha 
country,  hearing  that  there  had  come  a  son 
of  the  Count  Admiral,  of  whom  all  had 
ample  knowledge  as  being  the  fint  to  dis- 
oover  and  navigate  on  that  coast,  came  to 
the  shore  to  see  him,  and  made  snat 
offers  of  all  that  be  ooold  require."— (^afa, 
IV.  riii.  2. 

1727.— "  HagmdozA,  or  as  the  PcrtugUM* 
call  it,  BUgadoda,  is  a  pretty  large  City, 
about  2  or  3  Uilea  from  tbe  Sea,  from 
whence  it  has  a  very  Bne  Aspect,  being 
adorn 'd  witji  mady  high  Steeples  and 
Moaqaes."-.^.  HiaalUn^i.l2-UX''i-^t^^"' 
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MAGAZINE,  8.  This  word  is,  of 
comae,  not  Anglo-Indian,  but  may 
find  a  place  here  because  of  its  origin 
from  Ar.  makhdzin,  plur.  of  aUmakhaan^ 
whence  Sp.  almaeen,  almagacen^  maga- 
cerif  Port,  almazenij  armazemy  Ital.  ma- 
gapeinoy  Fr.  magaxin, 

0.  1340. — ''The  Sultan  .  .  .  made  him  a 
ffrant  of  the  whole  city  of  Sirl  and  all  its 
hoiues  with  the  grardens  and  fields  of  the 
treasory  (makhian)  adjacent  to  the  city  (of 
Delhi). ^—i&n  Batuta,  iii.  262. 

15S9. — "A  que  Pero  de  Faria  respondea, 
que  Ihe  desse  elle  oommissSo  per  raandar  nos 
nlmttiTft  et  que  logo  proveria  no  sooorro  ^ue 
entendia  ser  necessano." — Pinto,  cap.  xxi. 

JSAHAjUN,  8.  Hind,  from  Skt. 
mahd-jan,  *  great  person.*  A  banker 
and  merchant.  In  Southern  and 
Western  India  the  vernacular  word 
has  various  other  applications  which 
are  given  in  Wilson. 

[1813.— "Mahijen,  Hahajaniim,  a  great 
person,  a  merchant." — Olou.  to  6th  Rep.  8.v.] 

0. 1861.— 
"  Down  there  lives  a  Hahajnn — my  father 

Kve  him  a  bill, 
▼e  paid  the  knave  thrice  over,  and 
here  I  m  paying  him  still. 
He  shows  me  a  long  stamp  paper,  and 

must  have  my  land — must  lie  ? 
If  I  were  twenty  years  vounger,  he  should 
get  six  feet  by  three. 

Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindarfe. 

1885.— "The  Mahajon  hospitably  enter- 
tains his  victim,  and  spoeds  his  homeward 
departure,  giving  no  word  or  sign  of  his 
business  till  the  time  for  appeal  has  gone 
by,  and  the  decree  is  made  absolute.  Then 
the  storm  bursts  on  the  head  of  the  luckless 
hill-man,  who  finds  himself  loaded  with  an 
overwhelming  debt,  which  he  has  never  in- 
curred, and  can  never  hope  to  discharge ; 
and  so  he  practically  becomes  the  Mahajun's 
slave  for  the  rest  of  his  natunil  life." — Lt.- 
Col.  T.  Levfin,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheef,  389. 

MAHANNAH,  s.    (See  MEEANA.) 

MATTR,  n.p.  Properly  Mdyeli. 
[According  to  the  Madras  Gloss,  the  Mai. 
name  is  Mayyazhij  maty  'black,'  azhi, 
*  river  mouth*;  but  the  title  is  from 
the  French  Mah^,  being  one  of  the 
names  of  Labourdonuais.]  A  small 
settlement  on  the  Malabar  coa.st,  4  ni. 
S.E.  of  Tellicherry,  where  the  French 
established  a  factorv  for  the  sake  of 
the  pepper  trade  in  1722,  and  which 
they  still  retain.  It  is  not  now  of  any 
importance. 

MAHI,  n.p.  The  name  of  a  consider- 
able river  flowing  into  the  upper  part 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  ["  Tlie  height 
of  its  banks,  and  the  fierceness  of  its. 
floods  ;  the  deep  gullies  through  which 
the  traveller  has  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  river,  and  perhaps,  above  all,, 
the  bad  name  of  the  tribes  on  ita 
1)anks,  explain  the  proverb :  *  When 
the  Malii  is  crossed,  tnere  is  comfort  * " 
{Imp.  Gazetteer,  s.v.).] 

c.  ▲.D.  80-90. — "Next  comes  another  g^f 
.  .  .  extending  also  to  the  north,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  is  an  island  called  BaiCties 
(Perim),  and  at  the  innermost  extremity  a 
great  river  called  Mais." — Peripluty  ch.  42. 

MAHOUT,  8.  The  driver  and 
tender  of  an  elephant.  Hind,  inahd- 
waty  from  Skt.  mahd-indtra,  *  great 
in  measure,*  a  high  officer,  &c.,  so 
applied.  The  Skt.  term  occurs  in 
tnis  sense  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  (e.g.  iv. 
1761,  &c.).  The  Mahout  is  mentioned 
in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  as  Hhe 
Indian.*  It  is  remarkable  that  we  And 
what  is  apparently  mahd-rndtray  in  the 
sense  of  a  high  of^cer  in  Hesychius  : 

**  Ma/iidrpat,  oi  (rrparrjyol  irap  Iv^oii.** 
— Hesy6h.  b.v. 

c.  1590.— *'i/cM<  elephants  (see  BIUBT). 
There  are  five  and  a  half  servants  to  each, 
viz.,  first  a  Hahawat,  who  sits  on  the  neck 
of  the  animal  and  directs  its  movements.  .  .  . 
He  gets  200  dAma  per  month.  .  .  .  Secondly 
a  i^A^i,  who  sits  behind,  xxyon  the  rump  of 
the  elephant,  and  assists  in  battle,  and  in 
quickening  the  speed  of  the  animal ;  but  he 
often  performs  the  duties  of  the  Mahawat. 
.  .  .  Thirdly  the  Mei'hs  (see  MATE).  .  .  . 
A  Meth  fetches  fodder,  and  assists  in 
caparisoning  the  elephant.  .  .  ." — Am,  ed. 
Blochmanny  i.  125. 

1648. — ".  .  .  and  Mahouts  for  the  ele- 
phants. .  .  ." — Van  Twisty  56. 

1826. — **  I  will  now  pass  over  the  term  of 
my  infancy,  which  was  employed  in  learning 
to  read  and  write — my  preceptor  being  a 
mahonhnt,  or  elophaut-driver  —  and  will 
take  up  my  adventures." — Pandurang  Hari, 
21 ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  28]. 

1848. — "Then  he  described  a  tiger  hunt, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Mahout  of  his 
elephant  had  been  pulled  off  his  seat  by 
one  of  the  infuriate  animals." — Thackeray, 
Vanity  Fair,  ch.  iv. 

MAHBATTA,  n.p.  Hind.  Mar- 
hatdy  Marhdttdy  Marhdtd  {Marhatiy 
Marahtiy  Marhaiti),  and  Mardthd. 
The  name  of  a  famous  Hindu  race, 
from  the  old  Skt.  name  of  their 
country,  Mahd-rdshtray  *  Magna  Regio.' 
[On  tne  other  hand  H.  A.  Acworth 
{BaUads  of  the  Marathxis,  Intro,  vi.) 
derives  the  word  from  a  trilial  name 
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HcUhl  or  Rathdy  *  cliariot  fighters,'  from 
rathy  'a  chariot,'  thus  Mahd-Rathd 
means  *  Great  Warrior.'  This  was 
transferred  to  the  country  and  finally 
Sanskritised  into  Mahd-rdsfUm.  Again 
some  authorities  (Wilson,  Indian  vomU^ 
ii.  48  ;  Baden- Powell,  /.  R.  As.  Soc., 
1897.  p.  249,  note)  prefer  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  J\rihdr  or  Mahdr,  a  once 
numerous  and  dominant  race.  And 
see  the  discussion  in  the  Bombay  Gazet- 
teer ^  I.  pt.  ii.  143  seq."] 

c.  550. — "The  planet  (Saturn's)  motion  in 
A9le8hft  causes  affliction  to  aquatic  animals 
or  products,  and  snakes  ...  in  Piinra 
Phakigunl  to  vendors  of  liiiuors,  women 
of  the  town,  damsels,  and  the  Hahrattas. 
.  .  ." — Brhat  iSajihitdf  tr.  by  Kenif  J.R,  As. 
t^oc.  2nd  ser.  v.  64. 

640.— "De  \k  il  prit  la  direction  du  Nord- 
Ouest,  traversa  une  vaste  for^t,  et  .  .  .  il 
arriva  au  royaume  de  Mo-ho-loL-to  (Mahft- 

rftshtra) "— P«/.  Bovdilh.  i.  202 ;  [Bom- 

tfUf  dazetteeTy  I.  pt.  ii.  353]. 

c.  1030. — **De  Dhar,  en  se  dirigeant  vers 
lo  midi,  jusqu'k  la  riviere  de  Nymyah  on 
comto  7  parasanffes ;  de  Ik  k  Mahrat-dessa 
18  paraa."  —  AWirdniy  in  Reinaud's  Frag- 

Vt^My   109. 

c.  1294-5. —"  Al^  -  ud  -  dfn  marched  to 
Elichpiir,  and  thence  to  Ghati-lajaura  .  .  . 
the  people  of  that  country  had  never  heard 
of  tho  MuRsulmans  ;  the  Mahratta  land  had 
never  been  punished  by  their  armies ;  no 
Mussulman  Ring  or  Prince  had  penetrated 
so  far." — ZiA-ud'din  Bamly  in  Ellxoty  iii.  150. 

c.  1328.— "In  this  Greater  India  are 
twelve  idolatrous  Kings,  and  more.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  the  Kingdom  of  Har&tba 
which  is  very  great." — Friar  JordanuSy  41. 

1673.— "They  tell  their  tale  in  Moratty  ; 
by  Profession  they  are  Gentues." — Fryrr, 
174. 

1747. — "Agreed  on  the  arrival  of  these 
Ships  that  We  take  Five  Hundred  (500) 
Peons  more  into  our  Service,  that  the  50 
Moratta  Horses  be  augmented  to  100  as  We 
found  them  very  usefull  in  the  last  Skirmish. 
.  .  ."—CoTisn.  at  Ft.  »St.  fJatndt  Jan.  6 
(MS.  Record  in  India  Office). 

1748.—"  That    upon     his    hearing     the 
Mirattoes  had  taken  Tanner's  Fort  .  .  ." 
-In  Lonffy  p.  5. 

c.  1760. — ".  .  .  those  dangerous  and 
powerful  neighbors  the  Morattoei ;  who 
Deing  now  masters  of  the  contiguous  island 
of  Salsette  .  .  ." — Orosfy  ii.  44. 

,,  "  The  name  of  Morattoes,  or 
Marattaa,  is,  I  have  reason  to  think,  a 
derivation  in  their  country-language,  or  by 
corruption,  from  Mar- Rajah.'* — Ibia.  ii.  76. 

1765.— "These  united  princes  and  people 
are  those  which  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Maharatton ;  a  wora  compounded 
of  Rattor  and  Maahah;  the  first  bein^  the 
name  of  a  particular  Raazpoot  (or  Rajpoot) 


tribe ;  and  the  latter,  signifying  great  or 
mighty  (as  explained  by  Mr.  Fraser).  ..." 
—Moitcfily  Hi»t.  EventSy  kc.y  i.  105. 

c.  1769.  —  Under  a  mezzotint  portrait: 
'*Th6  Bight  Ilonble  Geoige  Lord  Pigot, 
Baron  Pigot  of  Patshul  in  the  Kingdom  df 
Ireland,  Frtsuient  and  Governor  of  and  for 
all  the  Affair*  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchant*  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  on  the  Coast  of  Choromandel,  and 
Orixa,  and  of  the.  Chmgee  and  Horatta 
CountrieSy  kc.y  kc.y  kc."  0 

c.  1842.— 

"...  Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my 

life  b^pan  to  beat ; 
Where  in  wild  MahraUa  battle  fell  my 
father  evil  starr'd. " 

— Tennyson  y  Locksley  Hall. 

The  following  is  in  the  true  Hobson- 
Jobson  manner : 

[1859.— "This  term  Marhatta  or  H&r- 
htltta,  is  derived  from  the  mode  of  warfare 
adopted  by  these  men.  Mar  means  to  strike, 
and  hutnay  to  get  out  of  the  way,  i.e.  thoee 
who  struck  a  blow  suddenly  and  at  once 
retreated  out  of  harm's  way." — U.  Dundas 
Robertsoiiy  Uistrict  Duties  during  the  Revolt 
in  1857,  p.  104,  note.] 

MAHEATTA  DITCH,  n.p.  An 
excavation  made  in  1742,  as  descrihed 
in  the  extract  from  Orme,  on  the 
landward  sides  of  Calcutta,  to  protect 
the  settlement  from  the  Mahratta 
bands.  Hence  the  term,  or  for  short- 
ness *  The  Ditch  *  simply,  as  a  disparag- 
ing name  for  Calcutta  (see  DITCHEB). 
The  line  of  the  Ditch  corresponded 
nearly  with  the  outside  of  the  existinf' 
Circular  Road,  except  at  the  S.E.  and 
S.,  where  the  wort  was  never  exe- 
cuted. [There  is  an  excavation  known 
by  the  same  name  at  Madras  exca- 
vated in  1780.  {Murray y  Handhock^ 
1859,  p.  43).] 

1742.— "In  the  year  1742  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  dig  a  ditch  at  their 
own  expense,  round  the  Company's  bounds, 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Sootanatty  to 
the  southern  part  of  Govindpore.  In  six 
months  three  miles  were  finished :  when 
the  inhabitants  .  .  .  discontinued  tho  work, 
which  from  the  occasion  was  called  the 
Morattoe  ditch."— Orm^,  ed.  1803,  ii.  45. 

1757.— "That  the  Bounds  of  Calnttta&re 
to  extend  the  whole  Circle  of  Ditch  dug  upon 
the  Invasion  of  the  Blarattes ;  also  600  yards 
without  it,  for  an  Esplanade." — Articles  qf 
Agreement  sent  by  Colonel  Clive  (previous  to 
the  Treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  May  14).  In 
Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  Bengaly  1760, 
p.  89. 

1782.— "To  the  Proprietors  and  Occupiers 
of  Houses  and  other  Tenementa  ^n^loaxv  *Csn.^ 
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Kahmtta  Entrmehment."— /mfm  Oazette, 
Aug.  10. 

[1840. — "Less  than  a  hundred  yean  ago, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  fortify  Calcutta 
against  the  horsemen  of  Berar,  and  the 
name  of  the  Bbhratta  Ditoh  stiU  preserres 
the  memory  of  the  danger." — Juacaulay, 
Euay  on.  Chve.'] 

1872.  —  "The    Calcutta   cockney,    who 
glories  in   the   Mahratta  Ditoh.  .  .  ."— 
^  Oovinda  Samania,  i.  25. 

MAHRBETl,  MASEEB,  MABATh 

&c.  Hind,  mahddr^  mahdaery  mahds- 
aula,  s.  The  name  is  applied  to  per- 
haps more  than  one  of  the  larger 
species  of  Barbus  (N.O.  Oyprinidae), 
but  especially  to  B.  M<mU  of  Buchanan, 
B.  Tor,  Day,  B.  megalepis,  McLelland, 
found  in  the  larger  Himalayan  rivers, 
and  also  in  the  ^eater  perennial  rivers 
of  Madras  and  Bombay.  It  grows  at 
ito  largest,  to  about  the  size  of  the 
biggest  salmon,  and  more.  It  affords 
also  the  highest  sport  to  Indian 
anglers  ;  and  irom  these  circumstances 
has  sometimes  been  called,  mislead- 
ingly,  the  'Indian  salmon.'  The 
ongin  of  the  name  Mahseer,  and  its 
proper  filing,  are  very  doubtful  It 
mav  be  Skt.  malut-Hrm,  *  big-head,'  or 
fnakd'Salka,  *  large-seal^*  The  latter 
is  most  prol>able,  for  the  scales  are  so 
large  that  Buchanan  mentions  that 
playing  cards  were  made  from  them 
at  Dacca.  Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas  suggests 
mahd'dsyay  *  great  mouth.'  [The  word 
does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  diets. ; 
on  the  wnole,  perhaps  the  derivation 
from  mahd'siras  is  most  probable.] 

c.  1809.— "The  Masai  of  the  Kosi  is  a 
very  large  fish,  which  many  people  think 
still  better  than  the  Rohu,  and  compare  it 
to  the  salmon." — Bucfuinan.  Ecutern  Indict. 
iii.  194. 

1822. — "  Mahasanla  and  Tom,  variously 
altered  and  corrupted,  and  with  various 
additions  may  be  considered  as  genuine 
appellations,  amongst  the  natives  for  those 
fishes,  all  of  which  frequent  large  rivers." 
— F.  Buchanan  Ilamiitoii,  Fimts  of  the 
Ganges,  304. 

1873. — "  In  my  own  opinion  and  that  of 
others  whom  I  have  met,  the  Hah86«r  shows 
more  sport  for  its  size  than  a  salmon." — 
H.  S.  Thomas,  The  Rod  in  India,  p.  9. 

MAINATO,s.  T&m.U&\,  Maindtta, 
a  washerman  or  dhoby  (q.v.). 

1616. — "There  is  another  sect  of  Qentiles 
which  they  call  Hainatos,  whose  business 
it  is  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  Kings, 
Bramins,  and  Naires ;  and  by  this  they 
get  their  living ;  and  neither  they  nor  their 


sons   can  take  up  any  other  business." — 
Barhota,  Lisbon  ed.,  SM. 

c.  1542. — "In  this  inclosure  do  likewise 
remain  all  the  Landresses,  by  them  called 
Maynatea,  which  wash  the  linnen  of  the 
City  (Pequin),  who,  as  we  were  told,  are 
above  an  hundred  thousand." — Pinto,  in 
Coaan,  p.  133.  The  original  (cap.  cv.)  has 
toao9  OS  mainatOB,  whose  sex  Cogan  has 
changed. 

1554.— "And  thefarm  (7Yiu2a)of  mainatos, 
which  farm  prohibits  any  one  from  washing 
clothes,  whicn  is  Uie  work  of  a  mainato, 
except  by  arrangement  with  the  farmer 
(Rendeiro).  .  .  ,—Tombo,  kc.,  53. 

[1598. — "There  are  some  among  them 
that  do  nothing  els  but  wash  cloathes :  •  .  . 
they  are  call^  Uaynattos." — Linschoten, 
Hak.  Soc  i.  260. 

[c.  1610.— "These  folk  (the  washermen) 
are  called  Menates." — Pyrard  de  Laval, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  71.] 

1644.— (Expenses  of  Daman)  "For  two 
maynatos,  three  water  hoys  (hois  de  a^goa), 
one  sombreyro  hoy,  and  4  torch  bearers  for 
the  said  Captain,  at  1  xorafim  each  a  month, 
comes  in  the  year  to  36,000  rh  or  x»». 
00120.0.00."— iJocarro,  MS.  f.  181. 

MAISTB7,  MISTBT,  sometimes 
even  M7STEB7,  s.  Hind,  mistrl. 
This  word,  a  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese meslrey  has  spread  into  the  ver- 
naculars all  over  India,  and  is  in 
constant  Anglo-Indian  use.  Properly 
*a  foreman,'  'a  master- workman ' ;  but 
used  also,  at  least  in  Upper  India,  for 
an}'  artisan,  as  rdj-mikn  ^properly 
Pers.  rdz\  *a  mason  or  bricklayer,' 
lohdr-vitstrl,  *a  blacksmith,'  &c.  The 
proper  use  of  the  word,  as  n6ted  above, 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  definition 
of  the  Portuguese  word,  as  applied  to 
artizans  in  Bluteau :  "Artifice  (^ue 
sabe  beiu  o  seu  officio.  Peritus  artxfex 
.  .  .  Ojn/eXy  alienor  am  operum  ifu^pedor." 
In  W.  and  S.  India  maistry,  as  used 
in  the  household,  generally  means  the 
cook,  or  the  tailor.     (See  CALEEFA.) 

lliBtst^r  (MacTepi>^  is  also  the 
Russian  term  for  a  skilled  workman, 
and  has  given  rise  to  several  derived 
adjectives.  There  is  too  a  similar  word 
in  modern  Greek,  fmyi<rT(op. 

1404. — "And  in  these  (chambers)  there 
were  works  of  gold  and  azure  and  of  many 
other  colours,  made  in  the  mast  marvellous 
way ;  insomuch  that  even  in  Paris  whence 
come  the  subtle  maestros,  it  would  l>o 
reckoned  beautiful  to  see."— Ctovyo,  §  cv. 
(Comp.  Marlham,  p.  125). 

1524.— «* And  the  Viceroy  (D.  Vasco  da 
Gama)  sent  to  seise  in  the  river  of  the 
Culymutys  four  newly-built  caton,  and 
fetched  them  to  Cochin.    These  were  built 
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very  light  fur  fast  rowiiu^,  and  were  greatlv 
4u]mired.  But  he  ordered  them  to  be  burned, 
paying  that  he  intended  to  show  the  Moors 
that  we  knew  how  to  build  better  catnn 
than  they  did  ;  and  he  sent  for  Mattre  Vyne 
the  Genoese,  whom  he  had  brought  to  build 
ffalle3rB,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  build 
boats  that  would  row  faster  than  the 
Malabar  paraos  (see  PBOW).  He  answered : 
*Sir,  III  ouild  you  brigantines  fast  enough 
to  catch  a  mosquito.  .  .  .' " — Correa^  ii.  8^. 

[1548.— *' He  ordered  to  be  collected  in 
the  smithies  of  the  dockyard  as  many  smiths 
as  could  be  had,  fur  he  had  many  miiterM." 
—Ihid.  iv.  663.] 

1554.— '*  To  the  matM  of  the  smith's 
■shop  {ferraria)  30,000  reis  of  salary  and  600 
reis  for  maintenance"  (see  BATTA). — S, 
BotelhOf  TombOf  65. 

1800. — ** ,  .  .  I  have  not  jet  been  able 
to  remedy  the  mischief  done  m  my  absence, 
4is  we  have  the  advantage  here  of  the 
^uHsistance  of  some  Madras  dubashet  and 
maifltriM  "  (ironical). —  WellingUm^  i.  67. 

1883. — '* .  .  .  My  mind  goes  back  to  my 
-ancient  Gkxinese  cook.  He  was  only  a 
maistry,  or  more  vulgarly  a  bohherjff  (see 
BOBACHEE),  yet  his  sonorous  name  re- 
■called  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape." — Tribes  on  My 
Frontier^  35. 

[1900.—"  Mystery  very  sick,  Mem  Sahib, 
very  sick  aU  the  night." — T*tmpU  Bar,  April.] 

MAJOON,  s.     Hind,  from  Ar.  rrva*' 
jUn^  lit.  *  kneaded,'  and  thence  what 
old  medical  l>ooks  call  *an  electuary* 
{i.e.  a  compound  of  medicines  kneaded 
with    svTup    into   a    soft   mass),   but 
-especially  applied  to  an  intoxicating 
<'onfection  of  hemp  leaves,  &c.,  sold  in 
the    bazar.    [Burtony    Ar.  NighU,   iii. 
159.]    In  the  Deccan  the  form  is  ma'- 
jiimi.    Moodeen  Sheriff,  in  his  Suppt. 
to  the  Pliarmac.  of  India^  writes  wo^/i- 
jun.    "The  chief  ingredients  in  mak- 
ing it  are  ganja  (or  hemp)  leaves,  milk, 
^hee^  poppy-seeds,  flowers  of  the  thorn- 
apple  (see  DATURA),   the  jwwder  of 
mix    vomica,    and    sugar"  {Qanoon-e- 
Islam,  Gloss.  Ixxxiii). 

1619. — ''Next  morning  I  halted  .  .  .  and 
indulging  myself  with  a  maaJ^  made 
them  throw  into  the  water  the  liouor  used 
for 'intoxicating  fishes,  and  caugnt  a  few 
fish."— ^a6«r,  ^2. 

1563. — "And  this  they  make  up  into  an 
-electuary,  with  sugar,  and  with  the  things 
above-mentioned,  and  this  they  call  maju." 
— QafrciOy  f.  27 ». 

1781. — "Our  ill-favoured  guard  brought 
in  a  dose  of  majum  each,  and  obliged  us  to 
'eat  it  ...  a  little  after  sunset  the  surgeon 
•came,  and  with  him  30  or  40  Caffres,  who 
•seised  us,  and  held  us  fast  till  the  operation 
^circumcision)  was  performed."  —  Soldier* t 
ieUer  quoted  in  Hon.  John  Lindtaif*8  Jowmal 


of  Cajotlvity  in  Mytore,  Lixet  of  LijidMyg, 

1874.—'* ...  it  (Bhang)  is  made  up  with 
flour  and  various  additions  into  a  sweetmeat 
or  majiim  of  a  g^reen  colour." — Hdnlmry 
and  I'lUctiger,  493. 

MATiAKAR,  n.p. 

a.  The  name  of  the  sea-board  country 
which  the  Arabs  called  the  'Pepper- 
Coast,'  the  ancient  Kerala  of  the 
Hindus,  the  AifnOpiKTi,  or  rather  Ai/i^- 
piKTf,  of  the  Greeks  (see  TAMIL),  is  not 
in  form  indigenous,  but  was  applied, 
apparently,  first  by  the  Arab  or  Arabo- 
Persian  mariners  of  the  Gulf.  The 
substantive  part  of  the  name,  Mida% 
or  the  like,  is  doubtless  indigenous  ;  it 
is  the  Dravadian  term  for  *  mountain  ^ 
in  the  Sanskritized  form  Malaya^ 
which  is  applied  specifically  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Western 
Ghauts,  and  from  which  is  taken  the 
indigenous    term    Malaydlanu,    distin- 

Siisning  that  branch  of  the  Dravidian 
nguage  in  the  tract  which   we   call 
McUdbar.    This  name — Male  or  Malai^ 
Maliahy  &c., — we  find   in  the  earlier 
post-classic  notices  of   India ;    whilst 
in    the    great    Temple-Inscription    of 
Tanjore  (11th  century)  we  find    the 
region  in  question  called  Malai-nddu 
(nddu,  *  country').    The  affix  bdr  ap- 
pears attached  to  it  first  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  in  the  Geogratmy  of  Edrisi 
(c.  1160).    This  (Persian  ?)  termination, 
bdrj  whatever  be  its  origin,  and  whether 
or  no  it  be  connected  either  with  the 
Ar.   6arr,   *a  continent,'  on    the    one 
hand,  or  with  the  Skt.  vdray  *  a  region, 
a  slope,'  on  the  other,  was  most  as- 
suredly applied  by  the  na^agators  of 
the  Gulf  to  other  regions  which  they 
visited  besides  Western  India.     Thus 
we  have  Zangi-hdr  (mod.  Zanzibar), 
*  the  country  of  the  Blacks ' ;  Kaldh- 
bdr,  denoting  apparently  the  coast  of 
the   Malay    Penmsula ;    and  even  ac- 
cording to  the  dictionaries,  Hindu-hdr 
for  India.     In  the  Arabic  work  which 
affords  the  second  of  these  examples 
{Relation^  &c,  tr.  by  Reiiwud,  i.  17)  it 
is  expressly  explained  :  "  The  word  bdr 
serves  to  indicate  that  which  is  both  a 
coast  and  a  kingdom."    It  will  be  seen 
from  the  quotations  below  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  use  of  this  termination, 
the  exact  form  of  the  name  as  given  by 
forei^  travellers  and  writers,  varies 
considerably.    But,  from,  t^i'o^  \kT&i&  ^V 
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1672.— 
''  Esta  proyincia  cuja  porto  agora 
Tornado  tendes,  Malabar  se  cbama : 
Do  culto  antig^o  os  idolos  adora, 
Que  ck  por  estas  partes  se  derrania." 

CamOeSf  vii.  82. 
By  Burton : 

**  Thia  province,  in  whose  Ports  your  ships 
have  tane 
refuge,  the  Malabar  by  name  is  known  ; 
its  ^tic|ue  rite  adoreth  idols  vain, 
Idol-religion  being  broadest  sown." 

Since  De  Barros  Malabar  occurs  almost 
universally. 

[1623.—" .  .  .  Mahabar  Pirates.  .  .  ."— 
I\  delta  ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  121.] 

1877.— The  form  Malibar  is  used  in  a 
letter  from  Athanasius  Peter  III.,  "Patri- 
arch of  the  Syrians  of  Antioch "  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  dated  Cairo,  July  18. 

MAT.A'RA'R^  n.p. 

b.  This  word,  through  circumstances 
wliich  have  been  fullv  elucidated  by 
Bishop  Caldwell  in  nis  Comparative 
Grammar  (2nd  ed.  10-12),  from  which 
we  give  an  extract  below,*  was  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  not  only  to  the 
language  and  people  of  the  country 
thus  called,  but  also  to  the  Tamil 
language  and  the  people  speaking 
Tamil.  In  the  quotations  following, 
those  under  A  apply,  or  may  apply, 
to  the  proper  people  or  language  of 
Malabar  (see  MALAYALAM) ;  those 
under  B  are  instances  of  the  misappli- 
cation to  Tamil,  a  misapplication  wnich 
was  general  (see  e.g,  in  Orme^  wudm) 
down  to  the  beginning  of  tne  last 
century,  and  which  still  holds  among 
the  more  ignorant  Europeans  ana 
Eurasians  in  8.  India  and  Ceylon. 

{A.) 

1552. — "  A  lingua  dos  Gentios  de  Canara 
e  Malabar." — C<uUinheda,  ii.  78. 

1572.— 
**  Leva  alguns  Malabaret,  que  tomou 
Por  for^  dos  que  o  Samorim  mandara." 

CamOeSt  ix.  14. 

*  "The  Portuguese  .  .  .  sailing  fipom  Malabar 
on  vo>'age8  of  exploration  .  .  .  made  their  ac- 
<iiiaintaiice  with  various  places  on  the  eastern  or 
Ooromandel  Coast  .  .  .  and  finding  the  language 
spoken  by  the  fishing  and  sea-iknng  classes  on 
the  eastern  coast  similar  to  that  spoken  on  the 
western,  they  came  to  the  <K>ncliision  that  it  was 
identical  with  it,  and  called  it  in  consequence  by 
the  samn  name — viz.  Malabar.  ...  A  circnm- 
stance  which  naturally  confirmed  the  Portuguese 
in  their  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  people  and 
language  of  the  Ck)romandel  Coast  with  those  of 
Malabar  was  that  when  they  arrived  at  Gael,  in 
Tinnevelly,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  .  .  .  tney 
found  the  King  of  Ouilon  (one  of  the  most  Im* 
portant  places  on  the  Malabar  Coast)  residing 
there."— ^  CdldwtU,  u.a 


[By  Aubertin : 

*'  He  takes  some  Malabari  he  kept  on  board 
By  force,   of  those   whom   Samorin  had 
sent  .  .  ."] 

1582.— "They  asked  of  the  Malaban  which 
went  with  him  what  he  was  ?  '* — CastaiiHia^ 
(tr.  by  N.  L.)  f.  37t>. 

1602. — "  We  came  to  anchor  in  the  Roado 
uf  Achen  .  .  .  where  we  found  sixteene  or 
eighteene  saile  of  shippes  of  diners  Nations, 
some  QoaercUs.  some  of  Bengala,  some  of 
CaUcut,  called  Malabares,  some  Ptgufs, 
and  some  Patanyes," — Sir  J.  Lancaster,  in 
Purchat,  i.  153. 

1606.— In  Oauvea  (Synodo,  fl.  2r,  3,  kc.) 
Malavar  means  the  Malaydlam  language. 

(B.) 

1549. — "Enrico  Enriques,  a  Portuguese 
priest  of  6ur  Society,  a  man  of  excellent 
virtue  and  good  example,  who  is  now  in 
the  Promontory  of  Comorin,  writes  and 
speaks  the  Malabar  tongue  veiy  well  in- 
deed." —  Letter  of  Xavier,  in  Coleridge's 
Life,  ii.  73. 

1680.— "Whereas  it  hath  been  hitherto 
accustomary  at  this  place  to  make  sales  and 
alienations  of  houses  in  writing  in  the  Portu- 
guese, Gentue,  and  MallalMur  languages, 
from  which  some  inconveniences  have  arisen. 
.  .  ."— -R.  -a.  Geo.  Cotisn.,  Sept  9,  in  Notes 
and  Extracts,  No.  iii.  33. 

[1682.— "An  order  in  English  Portugtiez 
Oentue  k  Mallabar  for  the  preventing  the 
transportation  of  this  Countrey  People  and 
makeing  them  slaves  in  other  Strange 
Gountreys.  .  .  ." — Pringle,  Diary  Ft,  St. 
Geo.,  Ist  ser.  i.  87.] 

1718.— "This  place  (Tranouebar)  is  alto- 
gether  inhabited  by  Malabanan  Heathens." 
—Propn.  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East,  Pt.  i.  (3rd 
ed.),  p.  18. 

„  "Two  distinct  languages  are  neces- 
sarily required  ;  one  is  the  Daviulian,  com- 
monly caUed  Malabarick."— /6u2.  Pt.  iii.  33. 

1784.—"  Magnopere  commendantes  zelum, 
ac  studium  Missionariorum,  qui  libros  sacram 
Ecclesiae  Catholicae  doctrinam,  rerumque 
sacrarum  monumenta  continentes,  pro  In- 
dorum  Christi  fidelium  eruditione  in  Hnguam 
Malabaricam  seu  Tamulicam  transtulere." 
—Brief  of  Pope  Clement  XIL,  in  Nm-hert,  ii. 
432-3.  These  words  arc  adopted  from  Card. 
Toumon's  decree  of  1704  (see  ibid,  i.  173). 

c.  1760. — "Such  was  the  ardent  zeal  of 
M.  Ziegenbalg  that  in  less  than  a  year  he 
attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mala- 
barian  tongue.  ...  He  composed  also  a 
Malabarian  dictionary  of  20,000  words."— 
Grose,  i.  261. 

1782.  —  "  Les  habitans  de  la  cdte  de 
Coromandel  sont  appell^  Tamouls;  les 
Europ€ens  les  nomment  improprement 
Malabars."— /So»n«rtU,  i.  47. 

1801.— "From  Niliseram  to  the  Chander- 
gernr  River  no  language  is  understood  but 
the  Malabare  of  the  Coast."— iStr  T,  Afunro, 
in  Life,  i,  922, 


MAL4BAB-C&SEPER.  Mi 

In  the  following  paMage  the  wore 

VUMma  ia  misapplied  still  further 

though    by   a    wnler    umialty    moe 

accurate  find  intelligent : 

^]^      ISIO.— "The  language  apoken  at  Hadm 
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IStiO.— '"Hie  term  '  Hilftlaz'  ii  luw 
tbrDUghont  the  following  J"?"  '"  ^*  ™''' 
)jrebeiuiTe  aBnae  in  which  It  ii  applied  ii 
the  Singhalnaa  Ommicles  to  the  oontinecta 
inraden  of  Ceylon  ;  bnt  ii  muit  be  ubaerrec 
that  the  adTeoturen  in  then  eipeditions 
who  are  ityled  in  the  JtfoAaiRuuo  'da»iiot, 
or  Tamils,  came  not  oolj  from  .  .  .  '  Hala 
liar, '  but  also  from  all  pula  of  the  Pemtmuli 
iH  tar  north  u  Cnttaok  aod  Oriua."  — 
TauuiU'i  (%yfois  1.  353. 

8.     Ar^- 


Ghoisy. 


[MAT.AHATt  EASS,  s.    The  seed 

vessels  of  a  tree  which  Ives  call; 
CodagafoUi. 

1773.— "Krom  their  ahape  thaj  an  called 
Mklabat-Ean,  on  accoimt  of  the  reeam- 
blanoe  they  bear  to  the  ean  of  the  women 
uf  the  Malabar  ooaat.  which  from  the  large 
"lit  made  in  them  and  the  great  weight  ol 
urnamental  rings  put  into  them,  are  rendBred 
verj  large,  and  »  long  that  nometimes  they 
touch  the  Tory  ahouldom."— /«i,  48S. 

MATiATAR  TTTT.T.,  n.j..  This 
favourite  site  of  villus  on  Bombay 
Island  is  stated  by  Mr.  Whitworth  to 
liave  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact 
ihat  the  Malabar  pirates,  who  haunted 
ihis  coast,  used  to  lie  behind  it. 

11874.—"  On  the  other  side  of  the  groat 

Inlet,  to  the  Sea,  ia  a  groat  Point  abutting 

'    >t  Old  Woman's  Talnnd.  and  is  called 

-Mir-HiU  ■  .  ■  the  renuinH  of  a  stupen- 

s  Pa^,  near  a  Tntik  cif  Fresh  Water, 

which  the  Malabarn  visited  it  mostly  for." 

-Fryer,  68  Kq.\ 

[MAIsABAB  OIL,  s.  "The ambigu- 
ous term  'Halabor  Oil'  is  applied  to 
i\  mixture  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  livers  of  several  kinds  of  fislies 
fre<]ucnting  the  Mnlaliar  Coast  of 
India  and  the  neighljoiirhood  of 
Karachi."-- JfoM,  Eton.  Ditt.  v.  113. 

MALABAR  BITES.  This  was  a 
name  given  to  certain  heatlien  and 
.superstitious  practices  wliich  the 
Jesuits  of  the  Madura,  Camatic,  and 
}[ysore  Missions  permitted  to  their 
converts,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibi- 
tions by  the  Popes.  Awl  though 
these  practices  wer«  finally  condemned 
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by  the  Legate  Cardinal  de  Touraon 
in  1704,  they  still  subsist,  more  or  less, 
amonp  native  Catholic  Christians,  and 
especially  those  belongine  to  the  (so- 
called)  Qoa  Churches.  These  practice.^ 
are  generally  alleged  to  have  ariseu 
under  Father  de'  Nobili  ("Robertiw. 
de  NobilibuB  "V  who  came  to  Madura 
about  1606.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  aim  of  this  famous  Jeauit  wa» 
to  present  Christianity  to  the  people 
under  the  form,  as  it  were,  of  a  Hindu 
translation  I 

The  nature  of  the  practices  of  which 
we  speali  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  particulars  of  their  prohibi- 
tion. In  1623  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  by 
a  constitution  dated  31st  January, 
condemned  thit  following  :^1,  TTm 
investiture  of  Hrahmans  and  certain 
other  castes  with  the  sacred  thread, 
through  the  af^ncy  of  Hindu  priests; 
and  with  Hmdu  ceremonies.  For 
tliese  Christian  ceremonies  were  to  be 
substituted  ;  and  the  thread  was  to 
be  regarded  as  only  a  civil  badge. 
2.  The  ornamental  use  of  sandalwood 
paste  was  permitted,  but  not  it« 
superstitious  Hse,  t,g.,  in  mixture  with 
cowdung  ashes,  sc.,  for  ceremouial 
purificattun.  3.  Bathing  as  a  cere- 
monial purification.  4.  Tlie  observ- 
ance of  caste,  and  the  refusal  of 
high-wLile  Christians  to  mix  with  low- 
caste  Christians  in  the  ch^^;hes  was 
diaap|)roved. 

The  cj^iiarrela  between  Capuchins 
and  Jesuits  biter  in  the  17th  centurj- 
again  brought  the  Malabar  Rites  into 
notice,  and  Cardinal  de  Toumon  waa 
sent  on  his  inilucky  mission  to  de- 
termine these  matters  finally.  Uis 
decn-c  (June  23,  1704)  prohibited  : — 
1.  A  tinitilated  form  of  baptism,  ia 
which  were  omitted  certain  ceremonies 
offensive  to  Hindus,  specifically  the 
use  of  'sniiwa,  ml,  et  intufflatio.'  2, 
The  UBi',  of  Pagan  names.  3.  The 
Hindiiizing  of  Christian  terms  by 
translation.  4.  Deferring  the  baptism 
}f  children.  6.  Infant  marriages.  6- 
rhe  Hse  of  the  Hindu  (nii(see  TALEE). 
7.  Hindu  usages  at  marriages.  S. 
Augury  at  marriages,  by  means  of  a 
;oco-nut.  9.  The  exclusion  of  women 
From  churches  during  certain  periods. 
10.  Cereiiionie.s  on  a  girl's  attainment 
ii  pulicrty.  11.  The  niakinR  distinc- 
;ions  lietween  Pariahs  and  othera  12. 
rhe  assistance  of  Christian  musicians 
U  heathen  ceremonies.     13.  The  use 
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of  ceremonial  washings  and  bathings. 
14.  The  use  of  cowdung-ashes.  15. 
The  reading  and  use  of  Hindu  1)Ooks. 

With  regard  to  No.  11  it  niay  be 
observed  tliat  in  South  India  the 
distinction  of  castes  still  subsists,  and 
the  only  Christian  Mission  in  that 
<]uarter  which  has  really  succeeded  in 
a1)o1ishing  caste  is  that  of  the  Basel 
Society. 

MALABATHBXJM,  s.  There  can 
1>e  very  little  doubt  that  this  classical 
vxport  from  India  was  the  dried  leaf 
of  various  species  of  Cinnamomiun, 
which  leaf  was  known  in  Skt.  as 
UtnUUa-jpattra.  Some  who  wrote  soon 
after  tne  Portuguese  discoveries  took, 
TMirhaps  not  unnaturally,  the  pdn  or 
i>etel-leaf  for  the  malabalhrum  of  the 
ancients ;  and  this  was  maintained  bv 
Dean  Vincent  in  his  well-known  work 
on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients^  justifying  this  in  part 
by  tlie  Ar.  name  oi  the  l)etel,  tambuly 
which  is  taken  from  Skt.  tdmbUla^ 
betel ;  tdm^ula-pattray  betel-leaf.  The 
tairuila-jKUtra^  however,  the  produce  of 
certain  wild  spp.  of  Cinnamomum, 
o])tained  both  in  the  hills  of  Eastern 
Benj^  and  in  the  forests  of  Southern 
India,  is  still  valued  in  India  as  a 
medicine  and  aromatic,  though  in  no 
such  degree  as  in  ancient  times,  and  it 
ia  usually  known  in  domestic  economy 
as  tejpat,  or  corruptly  tezpdt^  i.e. 
'pungent  leaf.'  The  leaf  was  in  the 
Arabic  Materia  Medica  under  the  name 
of  sddh<ij  or  sddhajl  Hindi,  as  was  till 
recently  in  the  English  Pharmacopojia 
as  Foliam  indicum,  which  will  still  be 
found  in  Italian  drug-shops.  The 
matter  is  treated,  with  his  usual 
lucidity  and  abundance  of  local  know- 
ledge, in  the  Colloqxdos  of  Garcia  de 
Orta,  of  which  we  give  a  short  extract 
This  was  evidently  unknown  to  Dean 
Vincent,  as  he  repeats  the  very  ermrs 
which  Garcia  dissipates.  Garcia  also 
notes  that  confusion  of  Malabathrum 
and  Folium  indicum  with  spikenard, 
which  is  traceable  in  Pliny  as  well  as 
among  the  Arab  pharmacologists. 
The  ancients  did  no  floubt  apply  the 
name  Malabathrum  to  some  other 
substance,  an  unguent  or  solid  extract. 
Hheede,  we  may  notice,  mentions  that 
iu  his  time  in  Malabar,  oils  in  high 
medical  estimation  were  made  from 
Jx>th  leaves  and  root  of  the  "wild 
cinnamon ''  of  that  coast,  and  that  from 


the  root  of  the  same  tree  a  camffkor 
was  extracted,  having  several  of  the 
properties  of  real  camphor  and  more 
fragrance.  (See  a  note  by  one  of  the 
present  writers  in  Cathay,  &c.,  pp. 
cxlv.-xlvi.)  The  name  Cinnamon  is 
properly  confined  to  the  tree  of  Ceylon 
((7.  Zeylantcum).  The  other  OinnO' 
moma  are  properlv  Cassia  barks.  [See 
JVatt.  Eton.  Ihct.  li.  317  seqq.] 

c.  A.D.  60. — **  MaXd^Bpw  ivioL  ifTo\d/i' 
pdifovaip  €lpai  r^  *Iy8iKrjs  vdp6ov  ^i/XXor, 
ir\(Uf{hfi€Poi  VTO  rijs  jcard  rifp  6<r/i^p,  ifi4>€- 
petatf  .  .  .  (8i0P  yap  i<rri  yipos  ^v6fJi^P0P  4y 
Tois  'IpdiKcliS  rfXfiaffi,  ^(fXXop  dp  iirtrrjxb' 
fit y OP  Cdari." — DioscorideSf  Mat.  Med.  i.  11. 

c.  A.D.  70. — "Wo  are  beholden  to  Syria 
for  Malabathrum.  This  is  a  tree  that 
beareth  leaves  rolled  up  round  together, 
and  seeming  to  the  eie  withered.  Out  of 
which  there  is  drawn  and  pressed  an  Oile 
for  perfumers  to  use.  .  .  .  And  yet  there 
commeth  a  better  kind  thereof  from  India. 
.  .  .  The  rellish  thercsof  ought  to  resemble 
Nardus  at  the  tongue  end.  The  perfume 
or  smell  that  .  .  .  the  leafe  yeeldeth  when 
it  is  boiled  in  wine,  passeth  all  others.  It 
is  straunge  and  monstrous  which  is  obserred 
in  the  price ;  for  it  hath  risen  from  one 
denier  to  three  hundred  a  pound." — Pliny ^ 
xii.  26,  in  Ph.  Holland. 

c.  A.D.  90.  —  " .  .  .  Getting  rid  of  the 
fibrous  parts,  they  take  the  leaves  and 
double  ^em  up  into  little  balls,  which  they 
stitch  through  with  the  fibres  of  the  withes. 
And  thrae  they  divide  into  three  classes. 
.  .  .  And  thus  originate  the  three  qualities 
of  Malabatbrnm,  which  the  people  who 
have  prepared  them  carry  to  India  for  sale.'* 
— PfTiplutf  near  the  end.  [Also  see  Yule, 
Intro.  Gill,  River  of  Golden,  Sand,  ed.  1883, 
p.  89.] 

1663. — **  R.  I  remember  well  that  in 
speaking  of  betel  you  told  me  that  it  was 
not  f of  turn  indUy  a  piece  of  information 
of  g^reat  value  to  me ;  for  the  physicians 
who  put  themselves  forward  as  having 
learned  much  from  these  partes  assort  that 
they  are  the  same ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
modem  writers  .  .  .  call  betol  in  their 
works  t^uibiilj  and  say  that  the  Moors  give 
it  this  name.  .  .  . 

**  O.  That  the  two  thin^  are  different  as 
I  told  you  is  clear,  for  Avicenna  treats  them 
in  two  dififorent  chapters,  viz.,  in  259,  which 
treats  of  folium  indu^  and  in  707,  which 
treats  of  tamhuf  .  .  .  and  the /o/t>/m  indu  is 
called  by  the  Indians  Tamalapatra,  which 
tho  Greeks  and  Latins  corrupted  into 
Malabathrum,"  kc— Garcia,  ff.  95i',  96. 

c.  1690. — "Hoc  Tembul  sou  Sirium,  licet 
vulgatissimum  in  India  sit  folium,  distin- 
guondum  est  a  FoUo  Indo  sou  Malabathro* 
Arabibus  Cadegi  Hindi,  in  Pharmacopoeia, 
et  Tndis,  Tamala^patra  et  folio  Indo  dicto, 
...  A  nostra  autem  natione  intellexi 
Malabathnun  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  folium 
canellao,  sou  cinnamomi  sylvestris." — Rum- 
phi  vs,  V.  337. 


MALACCA.  044  MALACCA. 

<s.  1780.—".  .  ,  quand  Ton  ooiuidiro  que  In  the  year  1409,  the  imperial  enToy  Cbeag 

les  Indiooe  appellent  not™  feuillB  Indioone  Ho  brought  bd  order  from  the  emperor  and 

tlTHF'T****   OD  croit  d'aperceToir  que  le  gave  to  the  chief  t*o  oilier  aeals,  ...   ha 

mot  Qrec /laXd^arpw  en  a  et£  OQcienDemeQt  erecteil  n  atoae  and  raised  the  place  to  a 

d«riT«."— (Wirferot)  Kiuvcloptdif,  ii.  848.  city,  after  which  the  land  waa  called    tha 


r.~m 

of  llal 


[Mal»tr«m  is  given  in  Arabic    ^^^™  ?'  ^^^.i^":'""*"*' 
Medica  aa  the  Orsek  of 


"  "  taels  . 


Sadhaj,  and  ttj  and    t^-pai    as   the  Hindi 

synonyniea).      ^'By  the  latter  names  may  ^  ,                     „   ^     j,         ■..,„> 

be  obtained   everywhere   in   the  baian  of  a""*  <o™  »  small  bund  e,  whi^t  4U  pioeea 

India,  the  leaves  of  Ciwb.   Tamaia  and  of  ""''»  ^  '"«^  bundle.     In  nil  their  tradinK 

C™».  oiMoT"". ■■-■«<>*'<.  jKua,  on  .rfiKu,.  ■    ■    ■    ">«);  "««  thoee  pieces  of  tm  inet^a 

^Hi,^U>diri>u,»h.  of  tmjney.  -a.w«^n-«<(,,  m  tfro™>W<ft, 

MALAOOA,  n.p.    Tha  city  which  ,^^"^^"^Z; ^'J'.  *".  tlU'^. 

mves  its  nauie  to  the  PeninsiUa  and  ceedsall  the  olove,  and  it  is  worth  there  9 

uie  Straits  of  Malaiica,  and  which  was  crusadoe  for  a  biiur  (q.v.),  and  tikeniae 

the  seat  of  a  considerable  Malay  muii-  "utmog  other  9  omaadoa  ihe  bahnr ;  and 

archy  till  its  capture  Ly  the  Portuguese  """  "  """°  P?r^'"[."  ""''  T'"'''  ""'■  t"^ 

ji        111 .  iL                       ■       ■  =1 1        n  much  tin,  01  which  thoy  make  money,  but 

under    DAlboquerque    m    1511.       One  the  money  is  of  laiBe  siM  and  little  value, 

naturally  supposes  some  etyiaological  ^  that  it  takes  3  faraialaa  (see  TnunU) 

connection  between  Malay  and  Malacca,  of  it  to  make  a  crusodo.    Here  too  are  many 

And  such  a  connection  is  put  forward  'argo  parrots  all  red  like  fire."— floMiro  de 

by  De  Bamw  and  D'Alboquerque  {see  ^'  ''"  ^'»'«^  110-111. 

below.and  also  under  UALAT).     The  lS10.-"When  wo  had  arrivedat  thecity 

lutter    also    mentions    an    alternative  of  Melacha,  we  were  immediately  presented 

Huggastion  for  the  origin  of  the  name  S'^il'*"i;'l*'°  ;;;!/C;,-4 

tt^         .            I  ■  i_        ^j      ..I          B        ^  that  more   snips  amvo    here  than   in  any 

of  the  city,  which  evidently  refers  to  other  place  in  the  world.          ."—  Widliejmi 

the   Ar.   muhjhlt,    'a   meeting."     This  224. 

last,    thouffh    it    appears    also    In    the  1611.— "This  Paremi^ura  gave  the  namo 

Sijara  Malayu,  niav  l>e  totallv  rejected,  of  Halaca  to  the  new  colony,  because  in 

Crawflird    is    positive    that    the    place  ^''">  language  of  Java,  when  a  man  of  Palini- 

was  caUed  from  the  word  nwiioAo,  the  ^  """  "*>;  ^^«J  ™"„^'°u^"''*J^/  '  • 

.,  ,                      ...       Tti    II     .1            II-  Othen  say  that  It  was  called  MnlacB  becauiw 

Malay  name  of  the  PhylUinthuimMua,  „f  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^t  i«ople  who  came  there 

or  embllc  MyrObaUUl  (q-V.),  "a    tree  from  one  part  and  the  other  in  so  short  a 

said  to  be  abundant  in  that  locality "  ;  space   of   time,   for  the   word   .Malani  also 

and  thia,  it  will  be  seen  below,  is  given  signifies  to  m«(.  ...  Of  these  two  opinions 

by    Godinho  de  Eredia  as    the    ety-  ["^J"^^  'i!!l^P*.u— '  7^'"^  *it  '^'^If 

_    I  _         ti  I  }       ■_               .V  to  bo  the  best,  for  this  la  tha  truth  of  tha 

mhgy.     Moloiaaram  ««■„»,  to  lie  «  „.a.,.--C,ta»™<,™-.  ./.<«.^,m/..,  E.T. 

corruption   of   tiie  okt.   amUika,   from  by  Birch  iii  76-77. 

avda,      'acid.'        [Mr       Bkeat     writes ;  isje.^.-Th.  said    Kingdom   of  Ansyane 

"There  can  l«  no  doubt  that  Craw-  (see  Slam)  throws  out  a  grant  pointof  land 

furd  is  right,  and  that  the  place  was  into  the  sea,   which  makes  there  a  cape, 

named  from  the  tree.     The  suweated  where  the  sea  returns  again  towards  China 

connection  between  Malaiju  and  Ma-  ^.  ^*'^  ''°^  '  in  "ii»  promontory  is  a  small 

laka   appears   impossible   to   me,   and,  „^J^^^^-1  h„,-i^",  m."      '^^  "  ^ 

I  think,   would  do  so  to  any  one  ac-  „,.      „  .            ,  ^                    ,,   .  ^ 

Guainted  with  the  laws  of  thelangnage.  1553.-"  A  son  of  P«ram,«ra  called  Xa- 

»  ,                       .1.       ir   I.I       ,           "    ^i(  quem  Dana,  (i.t.    -Siiauani'   SliM)  ...  to 

I  have  seen   the   Maldka   tree  uiy.self  ^,^^  the  town  of  Malaca,  to  which  ho  ga»-e 

and    eaten    ila     fruit.       Ridley    in    his  that  name  in  memory  of  the  banishment  of 

Botanical  Lists  has  laka-laka  and  ma-  his  father,  heoaiiso  in  his  vernacular  toogiio 

lata  which  he  ideutiHt^s  as  Phyllanthus  \ 

emblioa,  L.  and  P.  pa:tinatn*  Hooker  '. 


■-D^Barroi.  II.  vi.  1. 

^^^^^^       ^   „„,^,   „  ^„„  "That    which    he    (Alboquerque) 

T  fonu.   "The'wtTs^th^  the     ^j^tiTtwo  lilns  ™t"in™n'"'li™t-ra'^ 
pUce,  as  ia  so  often  the  case   among    work,  and  most  natuiBl,  which  the  King  of 


the  Malays,  must  have  taken  ite  name  China  bad  sent  to  the  King  of  Halaoa,  ai 
from  the  Sungei  Malaka,  or  Malaka  which  King  Mahnmed  had  kept,  as  an  honour- 
River  "1  "''''  P°>*B'<^ioQi  at  Che  gate  of  his  Palace, 
■*  whence  Atfonso  Alboquerque  carried  them 
a  no  King  but  only  a  off,  ■■  the  principal  item  of  his  triumph  on 
.. : CK._  ^■.-  cptu„  of  the  city."-i*a.  II.  TJi.  1. 


MALADOO. 
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MALAY, 


1672.- 

**  Nem  tu  menos  fu^r  poder^  deste 
Postoque  rica^  e  postoque  assentada 
Ik  no  gremio  da  Aurora,  onde  nasceste, 
Opulenta  BKalaca  nomeada ! 
Assettas  venenosas,  que  fizeste, 
Os  criso8,  com  que  j'^  te  vejo  armada, 
Malaios  nomorados,  Jaos  vfuentes, 
Todos  far^  ao  Luso  obcdientes." 

CamOeSt  x.  44. 
By  Burton : 

'^Nor  shalt  thou  'scape  the  fate  to  fall  his 

prize, 
albeit  so  wealthy,  and  so  strong  thy  site 
there  on  Aurora  s  bosom,  whence  thy  rise, 
thou  Home  of  Opulence,  Malacca  night ! 
The  poysoned   arrows   which    thine   art 

supplies, 
the  Knses  thirsting,  as  I  see,  for  tight, 
th'  enamoured    Malay -men,  the   Javan 

braves, 
all  of  the  Lusian  shall  become  the  slaves." 

1612.--"  The  Arabs  call  it  Malakat,  from 
collecting  all  merchants." — Sijcatu  Malay Vy 
in  J.  Ind,  Arch.  v.  322. 

1613.  —  **  BKalaca  si^nifica  Mirabofauo*, 
fructa  do  hua  arvore,  plantada  ao  longo  de 
hum  ribciro  chamado  Aerlele." — OodifUw  de 
ErediUy  f.  4. 

MALADOO,  s.  Chicken  maladoo  is 
an  article  in  tlie  Anglo- Indian  menu. 
It  looks  like  a  corruption  from  tlie 
French  cuitine^  but  of  what?  [Mala- 
doo or  ManadoOy  a  lady  informs  me,  is 
cold  meat,  such  as  chicken  or  mutton, 
cut  into  slices,  or  pounded  up  and 
re-cooked  in  batter.  The  Port,  malhado, 
*beaten-up,'  has  been  su^ested  as  a 
possible  origin  for  the  word.] 

MALAY,  n.p.  This  is  in  the 
Malay  language  an  adjective,  Maldyu ; 
thus  orana  Maldyu,  *  a  Malay  * ;  tdna 
Udnak]  MaldyUy  *  the  Malay  country ' ; 
oahdsa  [hhd^a]  Maldyu,  *the  Malay 
language.' 

In  Javanese  the  word  maldyu  signi- 
fies 'to  run  away,'  and  the  proper 
name  has  traditionally  been  derived 
from  this,  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
foundation  of  Malacca  by  Javanese 
fugitives ;  but  we  can  haraly  attach 
importance  to  this.  It  may  be  worthy 
at  least  of  consideration  whether  the 
name  was  not  of  foreign,  t,e,  of  S. 
Indian  origin,  and  connected  with  the 
Maldya  of  the  Peninsula  (see  under 
MALABAR).  [Mr.  Skeat  writes  :  "The 
tradition  given  me  by  Javanese  in  the 
Malay  States  was  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  Javanese  refugees,  who 
i>eopled  the  S.  of  Sumatra.  Whatever 
be  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
it  is  probable  that  it  started  its  life- 
2m 


history  as  a  river-name  in  the  S.  of 
Sumatra,  and  thence  became  applied 
to  the  district  through  which  the 
river  ran,  and  so  to  the  people  wlio 
lived  there ;  after  which  it  spread 
with  the  Malay  dialect  until  it  in- 
cluded not  only  many  allied,  but  also 
many  foreign,  tribes ;  all  Malay- 
speaking  tribes  being  eventually  called 
Malays  without  regard  to  racial  origin. 
A  most  important  passage  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  be  found'  in  Levden's  Tr. 
of  th^  'Malay  AnnaW  (1821 X  p.  20, 
in  which  direct  reference  to  such  a 
river  is  made :  *  There  is  a  country 
in  the  land  of  Andalds  named  Paral- 
embang,  which  is  at  present  denomin- 
ated Palembang,  the  raja  of  which  was 
denominated  Damang  Lebar  Dawn 
(chieftain  Broad-leaf),  who  derived  his 
origin  from  Raja  Sulan  (Chulan  ?), 
whose  great-grandson  he  was.  The 
name  of  its  river  Muartatang,  into 
which  falls  another  river  named 
Sungey  Malayn,  near  the  source  of 
which  is  a  mountain  named  the 
mountain  Sagantang  Maha  Mini.' 
Here  Palembang  is  the  name  of  a 
well-known  Sumatran  State,  often  de- 
scribed as  the  original  home  of  the 
Malay  race.  In  standard  Malay  'Da- 
mang Lehar  Davm^  would  be  '  Dimang 
Lebar  DaunJ  Raja  Chulan  is  prob- 
ably some  mythical  Indian  king,  the 
story  being  evidently  derived  from 
Indian  traditions.  *  Muartatang '  may 
be  a  mistake  for  Mtiar  Tenang,  which 
is  a  place  one  heard  of  in  the  Penin- 
sula, though  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
where  it  is.  *  Sungey  Malayu '  simply 
means  *  River  Malayu.'  *  Sagantang 
Maha  Mini'  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  for 
Sa-guntang  Malta  Miru,  whicli  is  the 
name  used  in  the  Peninsula  for  the 
sacred  central  mountain  of  the  world 
on  which  the  episode  related  in  the 
Annals  occurrea"  (see  Skeat,  Malay 
Magic,  p.  2).] 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  has  been  noted  by  Crawfurd, 
that  a  name  which  appears  on 
Ptolemy's  Tables  as  on  the  coast  of 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  which 
must  be  located  somewhere  about 
Maulmain,  is  MaXcoO  KwXov,  words 
which  in  Javanese  (MaMyu-Kulon) 
would  signify  "Malays  of  the  West." 
After  this  the  next  (possible)  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  literature  is  in  the 
Geography  of  Edrisi,  who  describes 
Mouai  as  a  great  island  in  the  ^as^rsc^ 
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MALUM.  MB  MAMIRAN,  MAMIRA. 

meani  'Fire  Iilw,'  for  ange  ii  'Ht«.'    Bnl         1553. — "■  .  .  unong  whom  (*t  HeliDda) 

theaa  deriratioua  reat  on  comman  report,  ]  came  a  Hoor,  a  Quianta  bv  nation,  called 

don't  detail  tbsm   to  yoa  oa  dafnonstnblt  HUeill  Cana.  who,  ob  much  for  the  ntia- 

tucte." — Oarria,  CoUoqaiot,  f.  11.  faction  he  had  in  couTerdog  with  our  people, 

1572.— "Na«  ilhai   de   M»ldlT»."    18e«  «  to  ple«e  tha  King,  who  was  inquinag  for 

COCO-DE-MES.)  '  P""^  *"  P'^  ""'"'  ngreed  to  accompany 

idift      jj*H     n  ,         ,  them." — Barrot,  1.  i».  fi. 

e.  IBIO.— "Ce  RoTsume  en  leur  lauirsKc  ,-_-      .,„   .  ,„  „     .   •       „ 

.'appelle  Mili-mj™/ Royaume  de  Malirtt  ,   "■  ^™:-'7'°'"l?°S'^"?'"'"' ."!  T'' 

dej7utre«  peu^  de  I'lnde    il    a'appillB  l«  acquainted  with  the  depth*  acd  nhaUow 

lI»W-«iwr,etlWpeuple-dltiM  .  .  .T?l8l8  PT™    "'    '^f  -  "^"^"v  "''  j""^.  '"',?* 

prindpale,  oomme  j'oy  dit,  s-appelle  Ifi*.  T^''°^J;-    V-  '"        7        ^.    v,      ,  u-^ 

^  d.^  le  H>m  It  tout  ie  re-tS  do,  aut™  *°.''"  dertmation,  and  pra'ente  her  famng 

carlemotDtoMaignifieTnaombredepetitf^  into  danger*.  -AU,,  ad.  Sf«-Am««.  L  280. 
U]onaiiaateei."—PiiTarddtLanil,  i.  63,  68,         11887.— "The  »ocond  claM,  or  HalimUa, 

ed.  1679.    (Hnk.  Soe.  i.  83,  177.]  "m  ttiion."— Logan,  Malabar,  ii,  ceicv.) 

K*^v"L'  j'-  ^^  f"'  "•*  w  Si?^"-  MAMIKAN,  MAMTRA,  s.  A 
wbich  he  had  received  from  ye  JunldlTKa,  V.  .         ;        '     ,  _!      "  ,  , 

to  be  put  off  and  pa»ad  by  Mr.  Chamook  medicine    from    old    times    of    much 

at  Cauumbaiar."— ,tf«^i.  Diary,  Oct.  2;  repute  in  the  East,  esi>ecially  for  eye- 

[Hak.  Soc.  {.  122].  diseases,  and  imported  irooi  Himalayan 
and  Traiis-Hinmlayan  regions.     It  i» 

UALUH,    8.      In    a    ship    with  a  popular  native;  drug  in  tli«  Puiyal. 

English  officers  and  native  crew,  the  '"azars,  where    it    is   still    known   &s 

□late  is  called  77ur2um  iclAtb.     Thewoid  fnamiro,    also    as   piiidri.       It    seems 

is    Ar,    mu'aUim,    literally    'the    In-  proliable  tliat  the  name  is  a]iplied  to 

structor,'  and   is   properly  applied   to  "itter  roots  ot  kindred  projierties  but 

the  pilot  or  sailing- master.     ITie  word  of     more    than    one     specitic    origin, 

may  be  compared,  thus  used,  with  our  Hanbury  and  Fliicki^r  dexcrilie  it  aa 

'master'  in  the  Navy.     In   regard  to  the  rhizome  of  Coplu  Tffta,  Wallicb, 

the    first    quotation   we   may   observe  'ite   being   the  name  of   the   drug    in 

that  JVdifiurfa  (see  HACODA)  is,  rather  the   iliabmi   country   at   the   head   of 

than  Mu'allitn,  'the  captain';  thougli  the   Assam   Valley,  from   which   it    is 

its   proper   meaning  ia   the   owner  of  imported  into   Bengal.      But   Stewart 

the  ship  ;  the  two  capacities  of  owner  states   explicitly   that   the   ranmint   of 

and  skipper  being  doubtless  often  com-  the   Punjab  liazara  is  now  "known  to 

billed.     The   distinction    of    Mu'aUim  '«"   ninatly,   if   not  entirely,   derived 

from  Ndih-uda  accounts  for  the  former  from   Thalietrnm  /aliosum  D.O.,  a  tall 

title  lieing  assigned  to  the  mate.  plant  which  is  common  throughout  the 

lW.-"At>d  he  «nt  20  cni»d«  in  gold,  t«™I««»teHin.5laya  (5000  to 8000  feet) 

and  30  lesloonB  in  rtlver  for  the  Hal^w!  *""*   ""   "'^   ^asia   Hilla,  and   is   ex- 

who  wore  the  pilots,  for  of  thsH  coins  he  ported  from  Kumnnn  under  the  name 

would   give  each  month  whatever  ho  (the  of  Uomili.     [See  fCdlf,  Earn.  Diet.  Vl. 

Shaikh) should  direct. "-««™i,  i.  38  (E.T.  ,,t.  iv.  42  leq.J    "The  Mamint  of  the 

pLJ^e  th^T^iXtor' w7;  ^-ke  w^ord"^  "'**   ^^^  *"'*"  '•"^^  identified  with 

parbapetho  Arabic  for  an  instructor,  ^woiii  X.X.JW    >^7<.,  Jiy    which,     however, 

in  general  lue  all  over  Africa."    Itiscurious  Low    (Aram.     fjtoamnonMrH,    p.    220) 

that  his  varied  eiperienco  should  have  failed  ssj's  they  understood  curcuma  lotiffa.   . 

to  recognise  the  habitual  marine  use  of  the  W.R.S. 

7H1.--M6an»hile  ho  «nt  three  eatimi  .^-    *■■>-    80^700. -'•  M.»..pd,oro- 

(.I.T.)  to  the  Port  of  the  HalAlni  {PorU,  do,  P'*'"'  ^'  '*"'  '"'"  'X-*  '«"'l>  i"-ie>.wt 

Maitmoi)  in  order  to  get  nme  pilot,  .  .  .  '""""t  *""  of\it  rt  «oi  XiirtuMora  %rr- 

Id  tliia  Port  of  the  jE^TUtef  <if  Ot  lm»1«m.  nnir  wtwiFfeviTai,  SiiXorSri  ^vwTit^  wrdp- 

tbe  ships  of   the   Moori   take  pilole  when  X"    Si'rdlHus."~Pauii  Aeginetae   Mtdiri, 

tbey   enter   the   Straits,   and   when   they  Libri  vii.,  Basileae  1533.    Ijb.  Tii.  cap.  iii. 

retom  thay  leave   them    here   again."*—  »ct.  12  (p.  246). 

Corrra^iT.m.  o.  1020.— " Memiiwn  quid  ent)     Est  lig. 

Dum  fitciit  nodi  decliniuiB  ad  nigrediuem  . .  . 


*  Thl«  Port  *«  frnmedlatelj  c 


.. tel¥out«ldetln8ti*iM, 

rroni  the  dMcriptfon  ot  Dom  Jolo  do  ofT.liiiiUlat  c«lL«l  the/aiMiMBoboww.- becsow 

Castro  (IMl);  "  >ow  tiinilijB  to  th«  'Oata' of  Saboio  In  Arabic  m™n»  »  pilot;  and  the  piloU 

dMcrtptlon,  we  remark  that  hora  the   land  or  outtiae,  aniTcoiiduot  IhtniV'sc.— BoWro  do  Mar 

Atablajuti  out  Into  the  B»,  formlnE  a  prominent  ffom,  Ac,  K. 

Point,  and  ver;  prolonged.  .  .  .  Thb  li  Iba  point  The  liland  rftaliu  ill  name  and  ia  mentioned 

tt  promontory  which  Ptolemj'  calle  Pvuiiitm.  u  PUot  /•land  by  OapU  Haines  In  J.  R.  Gtog.  St*. 

...  In  CioDt  of  It,  aUltlemm  thanagtUHhot  li.  IM.    It  Ue>  about  U  m.  due  tart  of  Pnim. 
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mundificat  albuginem  in  oculis,  et  acuit 
visum :  quum  ex  eo  fit  ooUyrium  et  abstergit 
humiditatem groflfiam.  .  .  .**  kc. — Aoieennae 
Opera,  Venet.  1564,  p.  345  (lib.  ii.  traotat.  ii.). 

The  glossary  of  Arabic  terms  by  Andreas 
de  Alpaf^o  of  Belluno,  attached  to  Tarious 
early  editions  of  Avicenna,  eives  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation :  *'  Uraurein  est  radix 
nodosa,  non  multum  grossa,  citrini  ooloris, 
sicut  curcuma ;  minor  tamen  est  et  subtilior, 
et  asportatur  ex  Indi&,  et  apud  physioos 
orientales  est  valde  nota,  et  usitatur  in 
]>assionibus  oculi." 

c.  1100. — **Meniiram  Arabibus,  xeXi^- 
MLov  fiAya  Graecis,"  &c. — lo.  Serapionit  de 
SiinpL  Medicam,  Hiatori<iy  Lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixxvi. 
<ed.  Ven.  1562,  f.  106). 

c.  1200. — '^Some  maintain  that  this  plant 
{'uruJc  {U-^dbcLghln)  is  the  small  kurkum 
(tnnneric),  and  others  that  it  is  wM^mTraTi. 
.  .  .  The  itcrihim  is  brought  to  us  from  India. 
.  .  .  The  TwaTtifrftfi  is  imported  from  China, 
and  has  the  same  properties  as  kurkum,*' — 
Ibn  Baithar,  ii.  186-188. 

c.  1550. — *'But  they  have  a  much  greater 
appreciation   of   another  little  root  which 

grows  in  the  mountains  of  Succuir  (i.e. 
uchau  in  Shenjsi),  where  the  rhubarb  grows, 
and  which  they  call  Maxnbroxii-Chini  (t.e. 
HamXrftn-i-C^in!).  This  is  extremely  dear, 
and  is  used  in  most  of  their  ailments,  but 
especially  when  the  eyes  are  affected.  They 
grind  it  on  a  stone  with  rose  water,  and 
anoint  the  eyes  with  it.  The  result  is 
wonderfully  beneficial." — Hajji  Mahomtned's 
Account  of  Cathay f  in  Ramusio,  ii.  f.  \bv, 

c.  1573.— (At  Aleppo).  ''Mamiranitchiiii, 
good  for  eyes  as  they  say." — Rauwolfff  in 
Kiiy's  2nd  ed.  p.  114. 

Also  the  following  we  borrow  from 
Dozy's  SuppL  aux  Ihdt  Arabes: — 

1582. — "  Mehr  haben  ihre  KrlCmer  kleine 
'wurtzelein  zu  verkaufen  m^mlrawi   tchini 

?:enennet,  in  gebrosten  der  Augen,  wie  sie 
lirgeben  ganz  dienslich ;  diese  seind  gelb- 
locht  wie  die  Curcuma  umb  ein  zinuichs 
longer,  auch  dtinner  und  knopffet  das  solche 
unseren  weisz  wurtzlen  sehr  ehnlich,  und 
wol  flir  das  rechte  mamiran  mogen  gohalten 
werden,  desson  sonderlich  Rh^es  an  mehr 
orten  gedencket."  —  Rauuvtf,  AigetUlvehf 
Jiftchrcibung  der  RaitZy  126. 

c.  1665. — "These  caravans  brought  back 
Musk,  China-irood,  Rubarb,  and  Buuniron, 
which  last  is  a  small  root  exceeding  good 
for  ill  eyw."  ^  Bemier,  E.T.  136;  [ed. 
CoMtabU,  426]. 

1862.  --  "  Imports  from  Yarkand  and 
€hangthan,  through  Leh  to  the  Punjab  .  .  . 
MainTraii -i-Chini  (a  yellow  root,  medicine 
for  the  eyes)  .  .  ." —  Puinjavh  Trade  Report, 
A  pp.  xxiv.  p.  ccxxxiii. 

MAMLXJTDAB,  s.  P.— H.  mu'- 
<Jrnalatddr  (from  Ar.  mu'dmcdoy  'affairs, 
business 'X  and  in  Mahr.  mdmlatddr. 
Chiefly  iised  in  Western  India.    For- 


merly it  was  the  designation,  under 
various  native  governments,  of  the 
chief  civil  officer  of  a  district,  and  is 
now  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  title 
of  a  native  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a 
Talook,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
Taliseeldar  oi  a  pergunna  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  but  of  a  status 
somewhat  more  important. 

[1826.—**  I  now  proceeded  to  the  Mi^mia- 
lut-dar,  or  farmer  of  the  district.  .  .  ." — 
Pandurang  Hart,  ed.  1873,  i.  42.] 

MAMOOL,  s. ;  MAMOOLEE,  adj. 
Custom,  Customary.  Ar. — H.  ma^mUl. 
The  literal  meaning  is  'practised,'  and 
then '  established,  customary.'  Ma^mQl 
is,  in  short,  'precedent,*  by  which  all 
Orientals  set  as  much  store  as  English 
lawyers,  «.a.  "  And  Laban  said.  It  must 
not  so  be  done  in  our  country  {lit.  It  is 
not  so  done  in  our  place)  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  nrstbom." — Genesis 
xxix.  26. 

MAM00T7,  MAMOTY,  MO- 
MATTY,  s.  A  di^n^  tool  of  the 
form  usual  all  over  India,  i.e.  not  in 
the  shape  of  a  spade,  but  in  that  of  a 
hoe,  witli  the  helve  at  an  acute  angle 
with  the  blade.  [See  FOWRA.]  Tlie 
word  is  of  S.  Indian  origin,  Tamil 
manvitti^  '  earth-cutter ' ;  and  its  ver- 
nacular use  is  confined  to  the  Tamil 
regions,  but  it  has  lon^  been  an  estab- 
lisned  term  in  the  list  of  ordnance 
stores  all  over  India,  and  thus  has  a 
certain  prevalence  in  Anglo-Indian  use 
beyond  these  limits. 

[1782.—*'  He  marched  .  .  .  with  two 
battalions  of  sepoys  .  .  .  who  were  ordered 
to  make  a  show  of  entrenching  themselves 
with  mamuties.  .  .  ."  —  Letter  of  Ld, 
Macartney,  in  FoiTest,  Selections,  iii.  855.] 

[1852. — *' ...  by  means  of  a  mometty  or 
hatchet,  which  he  ran  and  borrowed  from  a 
husbandman  .  .  .  this  fellow  dug  ...  a 
reservoir.  .  .  ." — Neale,  Narratit'e  of  Resid- 
ence in  Siam,  188.] 

MANOHUA,  8.  A  large  cargo-boat, 
with  a  single  mast  and  a  square  sail, 
much  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This 
is  the  Portuguese  form  ;  the  original 
Malayalam  word  is  manjij  [manM,  Skt 
mandui^  *a  coL*  so  cailea  apparently 
from  its  raisea  platform  for  cargo,] 
and  nowadays  a  nearer  approach  to 
this,  manjeey  &c.,  is  usual. 

c.  1512.—*'  So  he  made  ready  two  man- 
chiias,  and  one  night  got  into  the  house  of 
the  I^ng,  and  stole   from  him   the  mop^ 
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which  some  apprehend  to  be  a  cor-  ^rand  blare  of  trumDets  (this  wai»  at  Malacca 

ruption  of  the  word  Mandarin,  a  title  ^  1608-9).   .   .   .  Jeronymo  Teiieira  won 

of  distinction  among  the  Chinese"  (H.  ^'''^-  ^^♦?*"yJ?*'lS^*  °'*^k'  ^J^^A 

r    o        A         o_  j^  J      ooev    ^Ti'A  theee  bouur  the  most  noble  oLus  of  the  city. 

of  Sumatra,    2nd    e.i.    286).       Ritter  ^jJe  B^,  Dec.  II.  liv.  ir.  cap.  3. 

adopts  the  etymology  from  mandar,  „^^  j^^  ^^.      already  known  to 

anparently    after    A.    W.     &chlegel.»  the  Kandarija  (at  Chittagon^,  In  Bengal), 

The   true   etymon   is  pointed  out  in  and  held  to  be  a   man  profitable  to   the 

Notes  and  Queries  in  China  and  Japan,  country,  because  of  the  heavy  amoonts  of 

iii.    12,    and    by  one   of  the  present  ^^^y  *hat  he  paid,  he  was  regarded  like  a 

writers  in   Ocean  Highways  Sot  Sept.  native.  "-/Wtf.  Dec.  IV.  liv.  ix.  cap.  2. 

1872,  p.  186.      Several  of  the  quota-  »i      "  And  from  theeo  CfZ/ute*  and  native 

tions  below  will  show  that  the  earlier  Malaya  come  all  the  BIandariiii|,  who  are 

applications    of    the    title    have    no  n^JJ  the  genUemen  OW«/i/c«)  of  Malaoa.  - - 

Tf  Tf?  ^o?^  nt.lv  "t  ^t^  M«Uv  Isiw-^-Tliey  are  caUed  .  .  .  Mandorijns, 

of    state,    not     only    in     the     Malay  and  are  always  borne  in  the  rtreete^  rittin^ 

countries,   but  in   Continental   India,  in  chariots  which  are  hanged  about  with 

We   ma^  add  that  mantri  (see  MUN-  Curtaines  of  Silke,  covered  with  Clothes  of 

TREE)  IS  still  much  in  vogue  among  Gold  and  Silver,  and  are  much  ffiven  to 

theless  barbarous  Hill  Races  on  the  banketing,  eating  and  drinkine,  andTmaking 

T3»„„4.^ *«^«4.:^«  «r  -D 1  /^  ^    ««,*^«„  good  cheare,   as    also    the  whole    land    of 

Eastern  frontier  of  Bei^l  («.sr.  among  hdTm."-Liischoten,  39 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  135]. 

the    Kastas   (see    C08BTA)    as  a  de-  _„.     .,_    __     ._.     /  «  •        m      \ 

Tiomiimtion  for  thpir  nettv  diffnitarips  1610.— "The Mandorina (officious officers) 

nomination  lor  tneir  petiy  aignitaries  ^^^^  y^^^  interverted  the  king's  command 

under  the  chief.     Gibbon  was  perhaps  for  their  own  covetousnesse "  (at  Siam).— 

aware  of  the  true  origin  of  mandarin ;  Peter  WUliamton,  Flonsy  in  Purr/uu,  i.  322. 

see  below.  1612.— "Shah  Indra  Brama  fled   in  like 

c.  A.D.  400  (?).— "The  King  desirous  of  manner  to  Malacca,  where  they  were  gm- 

trying  cases  must  enter  the  assembly  com-  ciously  received  by  the  King,  Mansur  Shah, 

p<ied  in  manner,  together  with  Biahmans  w*»?  »^  .^^j^.*^^,  converted  to  IflamiKm. 

whoknow  the  Vedas,   and   mantrina   (or  and  appointed  him  to  be  a  Huitor.  -S^m 

counsellors)."— J/anK,  viii.  1.  Miilayu,  m  J.  Ind,  Arck,  v.  /30. 

[1522.—**.  .  .  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  c;  1663.— **Domand6  il  Signor  Carlo  se 

one  of  his  chief  rnm^niliirlM  Imandarim)."—  mandaxino  b    voce    Chinese.     Disse  essor 

India  Office  MSS.  in  an  Agreement  made  by  Portoghese,  e  che  in  Chinese  si  chiamano 

the  Portuguese  with  the  **/2^y  de  Sunda,^'  Quoan,   che  signifia  signoreggiare,    coman- 

this  Sunda  being  that  of  the  Straits.]  dare,    gobemare. "— F%^iV>    del    P.    Oio, 

1524.-(At  the  Moluccas)  **and  they  cut  ^"''^»  >"  Thevenoi,  Divers  Voyages. 

off  the  heads  of  all  the  dead  Moors,  and  1682.— In  the  Kingdome  of  Patane(on  K. 

indeed  fought  with  one  another  for  these,  coast   of    Malay    Peninsula)    **The  ^Kinvj's 

because  whoever  brought  in  seven  heads  of  counsellors  are  called  Hentary." — Xievfn>t\ 

enemies,   they    made    him    a   knight,   and  Zee  en  lAtrU-ReUe,  ii.  64. 

called  him  mandexym,  which  is  their  name  c.  1690. — *'l[andaxinonimautem  nomine 

for  Knight." — CorreOj  ii.  808.  intelliguntur  omnis  generis  ofRciarii,  ^ui  a 

c.  1540. — **.  .  .  the  which  corsairs  had  mandaiuh    appellantur    mandurini    hTnr\\\ 

their  own  dealings  with  the  MfLwHa^rttia  of  Lusitanica,  quae  unica  Europaoa  est  in  oris 

those  ports,   to  whom    they  used   to  give  Chinensibus  obtinens." — T.  rlyde^  De  Ludis 

many  and  heavy  bribes  to  allow  them  to  OrienUdibus^    in    Syntagmata^    Oxon.    1767, 

sell  on  shore  what  they  plundered  on  the  ii.  266. 

•sea."— Ptwto,  cap.  1.  1719.— **.  .  .  one  of  the  Mandarins,  a 

1552.— (At  Malacca)  **  whence  subsist  the  kind  of  viceroy  or  principal  moglHtrato  in 

King  and  the  Prince  with  their  mandarins,  the  pronnce  where  they  reside." — Hobtnmii 

who  are  the  gentlemen." — Castanheday   iii.  Cruxoe,  Pt.  ii. 

'-^7.  1726.— **  Mantrla.      Councillors.      These 

,,        (In  China).     *' There    are    among  give  rede  and  deed  in  things  of  moment, 

them  degrees  of  honour,  and  according  to  and  otherwise  are  in  the  Government  next 

their  degrees  of  honour  is  their  service ;  to  the  King.  .  .  ."  (in  Ceylon). —  Valentijn, 

gentlemen  (Jidataos)  whom  they  call  man-  Names^  &c.,  6. 

darins  ride  on  horseback,  and  when  they  1727.— "Every  province  or  city  (Bumm) 

pass  along  the  streets  the  common  people  Yojr  a  Manderean  or   Deputy  residing  at 

make  way  for  them."— 76*rf.  iv.  57.  c^urt,   which  is  generally  in  the  Cit^  of 

1553. — "Proceeding   ashore    in    two   or  Ava,  the  present  Metropolis." — A.  Hamiltony 

three  boats  dressed  with  flags  and  with  a  ii.  43,  [ed.  1744,  ii.  42]. 

*  See  iJrdfci^nrf..  V.  647.    The  Index  to  Ritter  J/l^'"*;;  '  J2:!f^^w«n    ^^th«'  two 

gives  a  reference  to  A.  W.  Sohctt,  Mag.  fiir  die  Batchian  HanterieB    as  weU    as    the    two 

littrol.  des  Atul.,  1837,  No.  128.     This  we  have  officers  a  scarlet  coat.  —Forrest,    V.  to  J\, 

sot  been  able  to  nee.  OHinea,  p.  100. 
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1788. — "  .  .  .  Some  words  notoriously 
corrupt  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were  naturalized 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  .  .  .  and  we  are  pleased 
to  blend  the  three  Chinese  monosyllables 
C(m-fA-t£ee  in  the  respectable  name  of 
Confucius,  or  even  to  adopt  the  Portuguese 
corruption  of  Kandaiin.'^— (7t&6oih  Preface 
to  his  4th  volume. 

1879.^"  The  Mentri,  the  Malay  Governor 
of  Larut  .  .  .  was  powerless  to  restore 
order."— Jfu»  Bird,  Golden  ChertOMie,  267. 

Used  as  an  adjective  : 

[c.  1848.— "The  mandarin-boat,  or  *Smu^- 
boat,'  as  it  is  often  <^led  by  the  natives,  is 
the  most  elegant  thing  that  floats." — Bem- 
cadle.  Voyage  to  China,  ii.  71. 

[1878.— "The  Cho-Ka-Shun,  or  boats  in 
which  the  MM^wH^riwa  travel,  are  not  unlike 
lar^e  floating  caravans." — Gray,  Chitia,  ii. 

MANDABIN    LANGUAGE,     s. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  official 
and  literary  class  in  China,  as  opposed 
to  local  aialects.  In  Chinese  it  is 
called  Kuan-Hiui.  It  is  substantially 
the  language  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  and  middle  zones  of  China, 
extending  to  Yun-nan.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  literary  style 
which  is  used  in  books.  [See  Ball^ 
Things  Chinese^  169  «eg.] 

1674.— "The  Language  ...  is  called 
Quenhra  (Aua),  or  the  Language  of  Manda- 
rines, because  as  thev  spread  their  com- 
mand they  introduced  it,  and  it  is  used 
throughout  all  the  Empire,  as  Latin  in 
Europe.  It  is  very  barren,  and  as  it  has 
more  Letters  far  than  any  other,  so  it  has 
fewer  words."— i^arta  y  Sou^  E.T.  ii.  468. 

MANGALOBE,  n.p.  The  only 
place  now  well  known  by  this  name 
IS  (a)  Mangal-ur^  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  Southern  Canara  and  chief  town  of 
that  district,  in  lat.  12"  51'  N.  In 
Mir  Hiisain  Ali's  Life  of  Haidar  it  is 
called  "  Gorial  BundeVy"  perhaps  a  corr. 
of  Kandidly  which  is  said  in  the  Imp, 
Gaz,  to  be  the  modern  native  name. 
There  is  a  place  called  Gurupura  close 
)v  ;  see  Madras  Gloss.  s.v.  Goorpore.^ 
The  name  in  this  form  is  found  in  an 
inscription  of  the  11th  century,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  original  form 
and  etymology.  [The  present  name 
is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  temple  of 
Mangold  Devi.]  But  the  name  in 
api)roximate  forms  (from  matigala, 
•gladness')  is  common  in  India.  One 
otlier  port  (b)  on  the  coast  of  Peninsu- 
lar Guzerat  was  formerly  well  known, 
now  commonly  called  Mungrole.    And 


another  place  of  the  name  (c)  Mangla- 
var  in  the  valley  of  Swat,  north  of 
Peshawar,  is  mentioned  by  Hwen 
T'sans  as  a  city  of  Gandhara.     It  is 

Srobably  the  same   that    appears    iu 
kt    literature     (see     WilltamSy    8.V. 
Mangala)  as  the  capital  of  Udyana. 

a.  Mangalore  of  Canara. 

c.  150. — "Mrro^i)  di  rov  "ifevdwrrSfiou 
Kal  Tov  Bdpios  xiXctj  atSe-  MayydMOVp. " — 
Ptolemy,  VIL  i.  86. 

c.  645. — "And  the  most  notable  places  of 
trade  are  th«)e  .  .  .  and  then  the  nve  ports 
of  Mal^  from  which  pepper  is  exported,  to 
wit,  Parti,  Hani^farath.  .  .  ." — Cosmos,  in 
Caihay,  kc,  clzxvii. 

[c.  1300.—"  Manjarur."  See  under  SHIN- 
KALI.] 


I 


c.  1343.  —  "Quitting  Fakanur  (see 
BACANOBE)  we  arrivod  after  three  days 
at  the  city  of  Manjarfir,  which  is  large  and 
situated  on  an  estuary.  ...  It  is  here  that 
most  of  the  merchant  of  Fars  and  Yemen 
land  ;  pepper  and  ginger  are  very  abundant." 
—Ihn  Bahita,  iv.  79-«). 

1442. — "After  having  passed  the  port  of 
Bendinaneh  (see  PANDAlElANI)  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Melibar,  (he)  reached  the  port 
of  Hangalor,  which  forms  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bidjanagar.  .  .  ." — Abdur^ 
razzdk,  m  India  in  the  Xvth  Cent.,  20. 

1516. — "There  is  another  largo  river 
towards  the  south,  along  the  sea-shore, 
where  there  is  a  very  largo  town,  peopled 
by  Moors  and  Grontiles,  of  the  kingdom  of 
^arsinga,  called  llaiigalor.  .  .  .  Tney  alao 
ship  there  much  rice  in  Moorish  shi^is  for , 
Aden,  £dso  pepper,  which  thenceforward  the 
earth  begins  to  produce." — Barbosa,  83. 

1727.— "The  Fields  here  bear  two  Grope 
of  Com  yearly  in  the  Plains ;  and  the  higher 
Grounds  produce  Pepper,  Bettle-nut,  Sandal- 
wood, Iron  and  Steel,  which  make  Man- 
galore  a  Place  of  pretty  good  Trade." — 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  285,  [ed.  1744]. 

b.    liangalor    or    Mnngrole    in 

Guzerat. 

c.  150. — "  'ZvpaffTfyirivTii  .  .  . 
"Sivpdarpa  Kutfirj 

Morj6y\u)(r<rorj  iynrbfnov.  , ." 
Ptolemy,  VII.  i.  8. 

1516. — ".  .  .  there  is  another  town  of 
commerce,  which  has  a  very  good  port,  and 
\r  called  Surati  Hangalor,  where  also  many 
ships  of  Malabar  touch." — Barboxa,  59. 

1536. — ".  .  .  for  there  was  come  another 
catur  with  letters,  in  which  the  Captain  of 
Diu  urgently  called  for  help ;  telling  how 
the  King  (of  Cambay)  had  eauipped  lai^ge 
SQuadrons  in  the  Ports  of  the  Gulf  .  .  . 
alleging  .  .  .  that  he  was  sending  them  to 
Hangalor  to  join  others  in  an  expedition 
against  Sinde  .  .  .  and  that  all  this  was 
false,  for  he  was  really  sending  them  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Kumis  would  oome  to 
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1727. — *'The  Ooa  mango  »  reckoned  the 
largest  and  most  delicious  to  the  taste  of 
any  in  the  world,  and  I  may  odd,  the  whole- 
somest  and  best  tasted  of  any  Fruit  in  the 
World."--4.  JlamiltoNy  i.  255,  [ed.  1744,  i. 
258]. 

1883.—  ".  .  .  the  unsophisticated  ryot 
.  .  .  conceives  that  cultivation  could  oiily 
emasculate  the  pronounced  flavoiur  and  firm 
fibrous  texture  of  that  prince  of  fruits,  the 
wild  mango,  likest  a  ball  of  tow  soaked  in 
turpentine." — Tribtx  on  My  Fronlirr,  149. 

The  name  has  been  carried  with  the 
fruit  to  Mauritius  and  tlie  West 
Indies.  Among  many  neater  services 
to  India  the  late  Sir  Prohy  Osiutley 
diffused  largely  in  Upper  India  the 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Bombay  mango, 
previously  rare  there,  by  creating  and 
encouraging  groves  of  grafts  on  the 
l)anks  of  the  Qanses  and  Jumna 
canals.  It  is  especially  true  of  this 
fruit  (as  Sultan  jBaber  indicates)  that 
excellence  depends  on  the  variety. 
The  common  mango  is  coarse  and 
strong  of  turpentine.  Of  this  only 
an  evanescent  suggestion  remains  to 
give  peculiarity  to  the  finer  varieties. 
Ta  useful  account  of  these  varieties, 
i>y  Mr.  Maries,  will  be  found  in  Watt, 
hcon.  Diet.  v.  148  segq,"] 

MANGO-BIBD,  s.  The  popular 
Anglo- Indian  name  of  the  ]>eaiitiful 
golaen  oriole  (Orioius  aureus,  Jerdon). 
Its  "loud  mellow  whistle"  from  the 
mango-groves  and  other  gardens,  which 
it  alfects,  is  associated  in  Upj)er  India 
with  the  invasion  of  the  hot  weather. 

1878.— "  The  man^iro-bird  glances  through 
the  groven,  and  in  the  early  morning 
announces  bis  beautiful  but  unwelcome 
presence  with  his  merle  melody."  —  Ph. 
Robhi,ion^  In  Mij  Indian  (Jardrn,  59. 

MANGO-FISH,  s.  The  familiar 
name  of  an  excellent  fish  (Polyiieiiius 
Visiut  of  Buchanan,  P,  paradiseiis  of 
Day),  in  flavoxir  somewhat  resembling 
the  smelt,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Mason, 
nearly  related  to  the  mullets.  It 
appears  in  the  Calcutta  market  earlv 
in  the  hot  season,  and  is  nmch  prized, 
especially  when  in  roe.  Tlie  Hindu- 
stani name  is  tupat  or  tapasat,  *an 
ascetic,'  or  *  penitent/  but  we  do  not 
know  the  rationale  of  the  name. 
Buchanan  savs  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
long  fibres  (or  free  rays),  proceeding 
from  near  the  head,  which  lead  the 
natives  to  associate  it  with  penitents 
who    are    forbidden    to    shave.    [Dr. 


Grierson  writes :  "What  the  connection 
of  the  fish  witli  a  hermit  was  I  never 
could  ascertain,  unless  it  was  that  like 
wanderinff  Fakirs,  they  disappear 
directly  tne  rains  be^n.  Compare  the 
iipoaatha  of  the  Buddhists.  But 
tapasya  means  *  produced  by  heat,' 
and  IS  applied  to  the  month  Phaguu 
(Feb.-March)  when  the  fish  appears  ; 
and  this  may  l)e  the  origin  of  the 
name.] 

1781.— *' The  Board  op  Trustibs  Assemble 
on  Tuesday  at  the  New  Tavern,  where  the 
Committee  meet  to  eat  MangM  Fish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Subecribers  and  on  other 
special  affairs." — HicWif'*  Bengal  (Jiurtt^^ 
March  3. 

[1820.—".  .  .  the mangoe  fish  (so  named 
from  its  appearing  during  the  mangoo 
season).  .  .  .ay  the  natives  they  are  named 
the  Tapasiri  (penitent)  fish,  (abbreviated  by 
Europeans  to  Tip*if)  from  their  resembling 
a  ch^  of  religious  penitents,  who  ought 
never  to  shave.  * — HamiiUm^  Den.  of  Hindu- 
tttaUf  i.  58.] 

MANGO-SHOWEBS,  s.  U.sed  in 
Madras  for  showers  which  fall  in 
March  and  April,  when  the  mangoes 
begin  to  ripen. 

MANOO-TBIOK.  One  of  the  most 
famous '  tricks  of  Indian  jugglers,  in 
which  they  plant  a  mango-stone,  and 
show  at  brief  intervals  the  tree  shoot- 
ing alx)ve  groimd,  and  successively 
i)nxlucing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 
t  has  often  been  descril^ed,  but  the 
description  given  by  the  Emperor 
Jahangir  in  his  Autobiography  cer- 
tainly surpasses  all  in  its  demand  on 
our  belief. 

c.  1610. — "  .  .  .  Khaun-e-Jehaun,  one  of 
the  nobles  present,  observeil  that  if  they 
spoke  truly  he  should  wish  them  to  produce 
for  his  conviction  a  mulberry-tree.  The 
men  arose  without  hesitation,  and  having  in 
ten  separate  spots  sot  some  seed  in  the 
grouncf  they  recited  among  themselves  .  .  . 
when  instantlv  a  plant  was  seen  springing 
from  each  of  the  ten  places,  and  each  proven 
the  tree  rei^uirod  by  Khaun-e-Jehaun.  In 
the  same  manner  they  produced  a  mango,  nu 
apple-tree,  a  cypress,  a  pine-apple,  a  fig- 
tree,  an  almond,  a  walnut  .  .  .  open  to  the 
observation  of  all  present,  the  trees  were 
perceived  gradually  and  slowly  springing 
from  the  earth,  to  the  height  of  one  or 
perhaps  of  two  cubits.  .  .  .  Then  making  a 
sort  of  procession  round  the  trees  as  they 
stood  ...  in  a  moment  there  appeared  on 
the  respective  trees  a  sweet  mango  without 
the  rind,  an  almond  fresh  and  ripe,  a  large 
fig  of  the  most  delicious  kind  .  .  .  the  fruit 
being  pulled  in  my  presence,  and  e^r^r^  wv^ 
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present  was  allowed  to  taste  it.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  all ;  before  the  trees  were 
removed  there  appeared  among  the  foliage 
birds  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  in  colour 
and  shape,  and  melody  and  song,  as  the 
world  never  saw  before.  ...  At  the  close 
of  the  operation,  the  foliage,  as  in  autumn, 
was  seen  to  put  on  its  variegated  tints,  ana 
the  trees  gradually  disappeared  into  the 
earth.  .  .  .  — Mtun.  of  the  Jimp,  Jehanguiery 
tr.  by  Major  I).  Pricey^  pp.  96-y7. 

c.  1650. — **Then  they  thrust  a  piece  of 
stick  into  the  ground,  and  ask'd  the  Com- 
pany what  Fruit  they  would  have.  One 
told  them  he  would  have  Afengues;  then 
one  of  the  Mountebanks  hiding  himself  in 
the  middle  of  a  Sheet,  stoopt  to  the  ground 
five  or  six  times  one  after  another.  I  was 
so  curious  to  go  upstairs,  and  look  out  of 
a  window,  to  see  if  I  could  spy  what  the 
Mountebank  did,  and  perceived  that  after 
he  had  cut  himself  under  the  armpits  with 
a  Razor,  he  rubb'd  the  stick  with  his  Blood. 
After  the  two  first  times  that  he  rais'd  him- 
self, the  stick  seemed  to  the  very  eye  to 
grovr.  The  third  time  there  sprung  out 
branches  with  young  buds.  The  fourth 
time  the  tree  was  covered  with  leaves  ;  and 
the  fifth  time  it  bore  flowers.  .  .  .  The 
English  Minister  protested  that  he  could 
not  give  his  consent  that  any  Christian 
should  be  Spectator  of  such  delusions.  So 
that  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  these  Mounte- 
banks had  of  a  dry  stick,  in  less  than  half- 
an-hour,  made  a  Tree  four  or  five  foot  high, 
that  bare  leaves  and  flowers  as  in  the 
Spring-time :  he  went  about  to  break  it,  pro- 
testing that  he  would  not  give  the  Com- 
munion to  any  person  that  should  stay  any 
longer  to  see  those  thin^." — Tawmtert 
Travels  made  Engliahj  by  J. P.,  ii.  36  ;  [ed. 
Ball,  i.  67.  aefi.\ 

1667. — **When  two  of  these  Jauffuis  (see 
JOGEE)  that  are  eminent,  do  meet,  and 
you  stir  them  up  on  the  point  and  power  of 
their  knowledge  or  Jauguisme,  you  shall  see 
them  do  such  tricks  out  of  spight  to  one 
another,  that  I  know  not  if  Simon  Ma^us 
could  have  outdone  them.  For  they  divine 
what  one  thinketh,  make  the  Branch  of  a 
Tree  blossome  and  bear  fruit  in  loss  than  an 
hour,  hatch  eggs  in  their  boeome  in  less 
than  half  a  (quarter  of  an  hour,  and  bring 
forth  such  birds  as  you  demand;  ...  7 
inean,  if  what  u  said  of  them  is  true.  .  .  . 
For,  as  for  me,  I  am  with  all  my  curiosity 
none  of  those  happy  Men,  that  are  present 
at,  and  see  these  great  feats." — Bernier, 
E.T.  103 ;  [ed.  ConstabU,  321]. 

1673. — "Others  presented  a  Mock-Crea- 
tion of  a  Mango-Tree,  arising  from  the 
Stone  in  a  short  space  (which  they  did  in 
Hugger-Mugger,  being  verv  careful  to  avoid 
being  discovered)  with  Pruit  Green  and 
Ripe  ;  so  that  a  Man  must  stretch  his  Fancy, 
to  imagine  it  Witchcraft ;  though  the  com- 
mon Sort  think  no  less." — Fryer^  192. 

1690. — '*  Others  are  said  to  raise  a  Mango- 
Tree,  with  rij)e  Fruit  upon  its  Branches,  in 
the  space  of  one  or  two  Hours.  To  confirm 
which  Relation,  it  was  affirmed  confidently 


to  me,  that  a  Gentleman  who  had  pluckt 
one  of  these  Mangoes,  fell  sick  upon  it,  and 
was  never  well  as  long  as  he  kept  it  'till  he 
consulted  a  Bramln  for  his  Health,  who 
prescrib'd  his  only  Remedy  would  be  the 
restoring  of  the  Slango,  by  which  he  was 
restor'd  to  his  Health  again." — Oclngton, 
258-259. 

1726. — "They  have  some  also  who  will 
show  you  the  kernel  of  a  mango-fruit,  or 
may  be  only  a  twig,  and  ask  if  you  will  see 
the  fruit  or  this  stick  planted,  and  in  a  short 
time  see  a  tree  grow  from  it  and  bear  fruit : 
after  they  have  got  their  answer  the  jugglers 
{Koorde  •  danssers)  wrap  themselves  in  a 
blanket,  stick  the  twig  into  the  ground,  and 
then  put  a  basket  over  them  (&c.  kc). 

"There  are  some  who  have  prevailed  on 
these  jugglers  by  much  money  to  let  them 
see  how  they  have  accomplished  this. 

"These  have  revealed  that  the  jugglers 
made  a  hole  in  their  bodies  under  the  arm- 
pits, and  rubbed  the  twig  with  the  blood 
from  it,  and  every  time  that  tboy  stuck  it  in 
the  ground  they  wetted  it,  and  in  this  way 
they  clearly  saw  it  to  grow  and  to  come  to 
the  perfection  before  described. 

"This  is  asserted  by  a  certain  writer  who 
has  seen  it.  But  this  can't  move  me  to 
believe  it ! " — Valentijn,  v.  (Chorom.)  53. 

Our  own  experience  does  not  go 
l)€yond  Dr.  Fryer's,  and  the  hugger- 
mugger  performance  that  he  disparages. 
But  many  others  have  testified  to  more 
remarkable  skill.  We  once  heard  a 
traveller  of  note  relate  with  much  spirit 
such  an  exhibition  as  witnessed  in  the 
Deccan.  The  narrator,  then  a  young 
officer,  determined  with  a  comrade,  at 
all  hazards  of  fair  play  or  foul,  to  solve 
the  mystery.  In  the  middle  of  the 
trick  one  suddenly  seized  the  conjuror, 
whilst  the  other  uncovered  and  snatched 
at  the  mango-plant.  But  lo !  it  came 
from  the  earth  wiih  a  rooty  and  the 
mystery  was  darker  than  ever !  We 
tell  the  tale  as  it  was  t/)ld. 

It  would  seem  that  the  trick  was  not 
unknown  in  European  conjuring  of  the 
16th  or  17th  centuries,  e.g. 

1667.  — " .  .  .  trium  horarum  spatio 
arbusculam  veram  spitamae  longitudme  e 
mens4  facere  enasci,  ut  ot  alias  arbores 
frondiferas  et  f ructif eras, " — Magia  Univer- 
wlisy  of  P,  (Jaspar  Schottus  e  Soc.  Je.t.,  Her- 
bipoli,  1657,  i.  32. 

MANOOSTEEN,  s.  From  Malay 
manggusta  (Crawfurd),  or  manggistan 
(Favre),  in  Javanese  Manggis.  [Mr. 
Skeat  WTites :  "  The  modern  standard 
Malay  form  used  in  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  is  manggis^  as  in  Javanese, 
the  forms  mangguda  and  manggistan 
never  being  heard  there.    The  Siamese 
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fonn  maangkhut  ^ven  in  MTarland's 
Siamese  Grammar  is  probably  from  the 
Malay  manggtuta.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting to  me  to  find  tliat  some  distinct 
trace  of  this  word  was  still  preserved 
in  the  name  of  this  fruit  at  Patani- 
Kelantan  on  the  E.  coast,  where  it  was 
called  bawah  ^seta  (or  ^setar\  i.e,  the 
*9etar  fniit,'  as  well  as  occasionally 
mettar  or  m^setar,  clearly  a  corruption 
of  some  such  old  form  as  manggwarJ^ 
This  delicious  fruit  is  known  through- 
out the  Archipelago,  and  in  Siam,  oy 
modifications  of  the  same  name  ;  the 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Garciniu  Mango- 
stana  (Nat.  Ord.  Guttiferae).  It  is 
strictly  a  tropical  fruit,  and,  in  fact, 
near  the  coast  does  not  bear  fruit 
further  north  than  lat.  14**.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
adjoining  islands. 

1563.—*'  R.  They  have  bragged  much  to 
me  of  a  fruit  which  they  call  mangostanB ; 
let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  Hay  of  these. 

'*  i).  What  I  have  heard  of  the  mail^S- 
tan  is  that  'tis  one  of  the  most  delicious 
fruits  that  they  have  in  these  regions.  ..." 
— Garcia,  f.  151  v. 

1598. — "There  are  yet  other  f mites,  as 
.  .  .  MangOBtaine  [in  Hak.  Soc.  Mange- 
staixis]  .  .  .  but  because  they  are  of  small 
account  I  thinke  it  not  requisite  to  write 
severalJie  of  them." — Lirutchotenf  96 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  ji.  34]. 

1631.— 
'*  Cedant  He^perii  longe  hinc,  mala  aurea, 

fructus, 
Ambrosi&  pascit  Hangostan  et  nectare 

divos 

.   .   .    Inter  omnes  Indiae  fructus  longe 

sapidissimus." 

Jac.  Bonth'f  lib.  vi.  cap.  28,  p.  115. 

1645. — "II  s'y  trouue  de  plus  vne  espece 
<lo  fruit    propre   du    terroir    de    Malaciue, 

5u'ilH     nomment     Mangostans." — Caraim, 
i*-l.  de  la  Prov.  dr  Japon,  162. 

[1662.— "The  Mangosthan  is  a  Fruit 
growing  by  the  Highwayes  in  Jatu,  upon 
bushes,  like  onr  Sloes." — MamUhlOy  tr. 
/>on>j»,  Bk.  ii.  121  {Stanf,  Diet.).] 

1727.— "The  Maiigostane  is  a  delicious 
Fruit,  almost  in  the  Shape  of  an  Apple,  the 
Skin  is  thick  and  red,  being  dried  it  is  a 
good  Astringent.  The  Kernels  (if  I  may 
so  call  them)  are  like  Cloves  of  Garlick,  of 
a  very  agreeable  Taste,  but  very  cold." — A. 
Hamilton,  ii.  80  [ed.  1744]. 

MANGBOVE,  s.  The  sea-loving 
genera  Rhizophora  and  Avicennia  derive 
this  name,  which  applies  to  both,  from 
some  happy  accident,  but  from  which 
of  two  sources  may  be  doubtful.  For 
while  the  former  genus  is,  according  to 


Crawiurd,  called  by  the  Malays  mdnggt- 
manggij  a  term  which  he  sup{>06es  to 
be  tne  origin  of  the  English  name,  we 
see  from  Oviedo  that  one  or  other  was 
called  mangle  in  8.  America,  and  in 
this,  which  is  certainly  the  origin  of 
the  French  mangUer,  we  should  be 
disposed  also  to  seek  the  derivation 
of  the  English  word.  Both  ffenera  are 
universal  m  the  tropical  tidal  estuaries 
of  both  Old  World  and  New.  Prof. 
Sayce,  by  an  amusing  slip,  or  over- 
sight probably  of  somelxxlv  else's  slip, 
quotes  from  Humboldt  tnat  "maize, 
mangUy  hammock,  canoe,  tobacco,  are 
all  derived  through  the  medium  of 
the  Spanish  from  the  Haytian  mahiz, 
mangle,  hanrnca^  canoa^  and  tabacoJ* 
It  is,  of  course,  the  FVench  and  not 
the  English  mangle  that  is  here  in 
question.  [Mr.  Skeat  observes :  "  I 
believe  the  old  English  as  well  as 
French  form  was  mangle,  in  which 
case  Prof.  Sayce  would  l)e  perfectly 
right.  Mangi*ove  is  probably  mangle- 
grove.  The  Malay  manggi-mangp  is 
given  by  Klinkert,  and  is  certainly  on 
account  of  the  reduplication,  native. 
But  I  never  heard  it  m  the  Peninsula, 
where  mangrove  is  always  called  hakau.^^\ 
The  mangrove  abounds  on  nearly  all 
the  coasts  of  further  India,  and  also  on 
the  sea  margin  of  the  Gances  Delta, 
in  the  backwaters  of  S.  Malabar,  and 
less  luxuriantly  on  the  Indus  mouths. 

1535.—'*  Of  the  Tree  called  Mangle.  .  .  . 
These  trees  grow  in  places  of  mire,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  rivers,  and 
streams,  and  torrents  that  run  into  the  sea. 
They  are  trees  very  strange  to  see  .  .  .  they 
grow  together  in  vast  numbers,  and  many 
of  their  branches  seem  to  turn  down  and 
change  into  roots  .  .  .  and  these  plant 
themselves  in  the  ground  like  stems,  so 
that  the  tree  looks  as  if  it  had  manv  less 
joining  one  to  the  other."— Oinedo,  m 
RamuHo,  iii.  f.  145i'. 

„  "So  coming  to  the  coast,  embarked 
in  a  great  Canoa  with  some  80  Indians,  and 
5  Christians,  whom  he  took  with  him,  and 
coasted  along  amid  solitary  places  and  islets^ 
passing  sometimes  into  toe  sea  itself  for  4 
or  5  leagues, — among  certain  trees,  lofty, 
dense  and  green,  wmch  grow  in  the  very 
sea- water,  and  which  they  call  mailArle." — 
Ibid.  f.  224. 


1558.—** 


by  advice  of  a  Moorish 


pilot,  who  promised  to  take  the  people 
oy  night  to  a  place  where  water  could  oe 
got  .  .  .  ana  either  because  the  Moor 
desired  to  land  many  times  on  the  shor^ 
by  which  he  was  conducting  them,  seek- 
ing to  get  away  from  the  ^nds  of  those 
whom  he  was  conducting,  or  beca\ia&  \i<b 
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nullf  perplait  by  iti  being  oight,  and  iu  or    difficulty,    ttae    pouenser    may    labour 

the  mrddlfl  of  a  great  growth  of  mangron  under."— IliY/uuuaH,  V.  M.  i.  148. 
(BUgnM)  be  nsTer  lucceeded  in   flodinx         for  the  Pshari  use,  see  Lanfi  •'^Ircliotui, 

tbe  veils  of  which  he  npoke." — fiarrat,  I.  p.  561. 

"■*■  [ISW.— "The   KhoQd  chiefs  of   villnges 

c.    1S30.— "  'Smite    my    timbers,  do  the  and   HuotAs  are    termed    Hall  instead   of 

trees  bear  sbellflsb  f '    The  tide  in  the  Gulf  MtiUiko  an  in  Ooomsur,   ur   Khimrti  as  iti 

of  Ueiico  does  not  ebb  and  flow  abore  two  Busd.    .    .    ."—Campbi-ll,     tl'i/d    Teiha    „f 

feet  except  in  the  apriogH,  and  the  eadaof  KkoudUlao,  120.] 
the  drooping  branohei  of   tbe  mui(TOT» 
tr«e  that  here  ooTer  the  shore,  are  clustered  MANNICKJOEE,  8.     Hind.-nJ.iil- 

1883, 119.  Uuiaxefluila,   Gmelin) ;   sometiiiiea,  a-- 


cordirg  to  Jerdoiu  called  in   Be'nipil 
the  '  Beef-steak  bird,'  I  '  ■  ^' 


Iff  A  KTT.t.  A. MATT,  g.     Thifi  teiai  is  the  'Beef-steak  bird,'  because  i>alataT.le 

applied  to  natives  oi  the  Philippinea,  when  cooked  in  that  fashion.    "The 

who  are  often  employed  on  shipboard,  name    of    Mani^'or    means    the   coiu- 

and    eapeciallv    funiisli    the    quarter-  l^nion  of   Manik,  a   Saint,  and   some 

masters    (BeactUUiy,    c^.v,)    in    Lascar  Mussulmana    in    vonsequente    abstain 

crews    on    the    Oliina    voyage,       Bnt  frolii     eating     it"     (Jerrfon).       [Platts 

ManiUa-man  seetiis  also,  from  Wilson,  derives  it  from  mdnik,  'a  ruby?] 

to   be   used   in   S.   India  as  a  hybrid  [18M.— ■'  I  reached  the  jhool,  and  found 

from  Teliig.  nuin<i(I  vdilu, 'an  itinerant  it   to   contain    man;    nuuiokchuv,    ibis, 

dealer  in  coral  and  gems '  ;  perhaps  in  (laddy  birds,  fce.  .  .  ."^Davidmv,   TraetU 

this  sense,  as  he  says,  from  Skt.  mani,  "■  "PP"  lidiii,  u.  165.] 
'A   jewel,'    but    with    some    blending 
also  of  the  Port.  maniOia,  'a  bracelet.' 
(Compare  COBBA-KAmLLA.) 

MAHJBB,    s.      The    nu«t«r,    or  ^^'^M^^V'     MOBEUMUT,     . 

steersman,   of    a    boat   or   any   native  Hind-.1«»"  Ar.  mannHma(i),     repair, 

river-craft ;  Hind,  mdnjlo,  Beng.  mdit  J?.   y>"   ^}^.   ">%  ."f«   ^   g""™'    '« 

and    „uljhi,   [all    from    Skt.    vuuihya,  Hindustani   (in  which  the  terminal   ( 

'one  who  stands  in  the  middle'],     the  '«  always  pronounced,  thoug  i  not  by 

word  is  also  a  title  lx)me  by  the  head  ''''«   Arabs),  whether   as  applied    to   a 

men  among  the  Paharis  or  ftill-iieople  ?K>^k">e.  a  fortress,  or  a  sliip.     But 

ot  Riimalial(IFii»o»X[and  «a«|wiv8-  l"   "^"^  Presidency  the  woiil  liad 

lent  for   AfgjWr,  iTie   name   of   an  formet\y  a  very  specialised   «eiLse  as 

important    Dravidian    tribe    on    the  t'e  ««:oguised  title  of  that  brand,  of 

bordiii-s   of    the    N.W.    Provineea  and  the  Executive  which  included  the  con- 

Chota  Nagpurl.  servation  of  irrigation   tanks  and   the 
like,  and  wlucn  was  worked  under  the 

less.—''  We  wore  forced  to  tracL  our  boat  District  Clinl  Officers,  there  l>eing  then 

till  i  in  the  Aftern...n  when  "f  ™«  »  great  ^o  Separate  department  of  the  State  in 

SlkS"'.:rr.?,r."  3r.s  ^i.-^,  owl  p.i.ii.  w.,k,  i, ,. . 

Ibnsea  or  Steerman  advise  us   to  fasten  curious  illustration  of  tlie  Wide  Spread 

our  boat  in  some  CreeVe."^IIrdga,  Diarg,  at  one  time  of  Muflllbnan  power  that 

Hak.  Soc.  i.  8H.  the  same  Arabic  word,  in  the  form 

[1700.— "HaaJM."   See  under HABRT.]  Mftrama,  is  still  applied  in  Sicily  to 

mi.-"Thi.  is  to  giTe  notice  that  the  ^    standing    committee    chaijeed   with 

principal  Qaut  Mangle*  of  Calcutta  have  repairs  to  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral  of 

entered  into   engagements   at   the    Police  Palermo.      An   analogous   instance   of 

Office  to  supi'ly  nil  Persons  that  apply  there  the  wide  grasp  of  the  Saracenic  power 

with  Boats  null    Undy^rajr,,  and  to   give  jg  mentioned  bv  one  of  the  Musulmaii 

I^b"lf.                          "■  ~                      '  "''^^'^^   wlioiii   Amari   quotes   in    lii» 

,  . .  .     , ,  History  of  the  Maliommedan  rule  in 

J'     ^~^[--   "^              r'fi.  T^j      "'■  Sicily.    It  is  that  the  Caliph  Al-Muniun, 

who  were  both  iQ  the  room  of  the  hudaerow,  ,  ■'        .                        ™    ,                       _     , 

are  the  only  peraons  known  to  be  drewued:  I'nder  whom   eonoueit  Was  advancing 

The  maitjM  and   dandoes   have    not   ap-  m  India  and  in  Sicily  siniultaueoiislv, 

prared."— In  Scton-Karr,  i.  25.  ordered  that  the  idols  taken  from  the 

t  fail  to  infidels  in  India  should  be  sent  for  sale 
■     in  Hdels  in  Sicily  1 
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11767.— *<  On  the  6th  the  Major  fKjrre 
C-oote)  left  Muxadabad  with  ...  10  Mar- 
mntty  men,  or  pioneers  to  clear  the  road." 
—  Iretf  166. 

[  1878. — *  *  For  the  actual  execution  of  works 
there  was  a  Marftmat  Department  oon- 
^ttituted  under  the  Collector. " — BatWflff  Man, 
<,fNdl0rt,  642.] 

MARGOSA,  8.  A  iiaiue  in  the 
S.  of  India  and  Ceylon  for  tlie  JVim 
(see  MEEM)  tree.  The  word  is  a 
corruption  of  Port.  amargosOy  *  bitter,* 
indicating  the  character  of  the  tree. 
Thia  fives  rise  to  an  old  Indian 
proverb,  traceable  as  far  back  as  the 
Jdtakas^  that  you  cannot  sweeten  the 
7ttm  tree  though  you  water  it  with 
8vrup  and  ghee  (Naturam  expellas 
Jurca^  &c.). 

1727. — "The  wealth  of  an  evil  man  shall 
another  evil  man  take  from  him,  just  as  the 
cn)W8  come  and  eat  the  fruit  of  the  margoise 
tree  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe." — Apophthegms 
translated  in  VaUtUijn,  r.  (Ceylon)  390. 

1782. — ".  .  .  ils  larent  le  malade  aveo 
dc  I'eau  froide,  ensuite  ils  le  frottent  rudo- 
ment  avec  de  la  feuille  de  Kargoaiar." — 
SonneraUy  i.  208. 

1834.— '^  Adjacent  to  the  Church  stand  a 
number  of  tamarind  and  margosa  trees." — 
ChiUy,  Ceylon  Gazetteer,  183. 

MABEIHOBE,  s.  Pers.  nulr-khdr^ 
*  snake-eater.'  A  fine  wild  goat  of  the 
Western  Him&laya;  Capra  megaeeroi, 
Hutton. 

[1861.—**  Hence  the  people  of  the  country' 
call  it  the  Markhor  (eater  of  serpents)." — 
Kdttardes,  A  Year  on  the  Punjab  FronHeVy 
i.  474. 

[1896. — **  Never  more  would  he  chase  the 
il>ex  and  makor." — Mn.  Croter,  Viffage 
Taiet,  112.] 

MABTABAN,  n.p.  Tliis  is  the 
conventional  name,  long  used  by  all 
the  trading  nations,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 

t)ean,  fr)r  a  port  on  the  east  of  the 
rawadi  Delta  and  of  the  Sitang 
<?8tuary,  formerly  of  great  trade,  but 
now  in  comparative  decay.  The 
oiiginal  name  is  Talaing,  AfiW-to-man, 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain. 

1614.—".  .  .  passed  then  before  Harta- 
man,  the  people  also  heathens ;  men  expert 
in  everything,  and  first-rate  merchants; 
great  masters  of  acoountsL  and  in  fact  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  They  keep  their 
accounts  in  books  like  us.  In  the  said 
country  is  great  produce  of  lao,  cloths,  and 
provisions.  —/>Mer  <if  Oiav,  da  Mpoli,  p.  80. 


1646. — **  At  the  end  of  these  two  days  the 
King  .  .  .  caused  the  Captains  that  were 
at  the  Guard  of  the  Gates  to  leave  them  and 
retire;  whereupon  the  miserable  City  of 
Maxtabano  was  delivered  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Souldiers  .  .  .  and  therein  showed 
themselves  so  cruel-minded,  that  the  itaxig 
they  made  least  reckoning  of  was  to  kill 
100  men  for  a  crown."— /'into,  in  Cogan,  208. 

1668.  —  **  And  the  towns  which  stand 
outride  this  gulf  of  the  Isles  of  Pegu  (of 
which  we  have  spoken)  and  are  placed  along 
the  coast  of  that  country,  are  Vagara, 
Maztaban,  a  city  notable  in  the  great  trade 
that  it  enjovs,  and  further  on  Rey,  Talaga, 
and  Tavay.  — Uttrroi,  I.  ix.  1. 

1668. — **Trouassimo  nella  cittk  di  Bbr- 
tauan  intomo  a  nouanta  Portop^hesi,  tra 
mercadanti  e  huomini  vagabondi,  U  quali 
stauano  in  gran  differenza  co'  Rettori  della 
cittk"— C'rt.  Fed^rici,  in  Ramtmut,  iii.  893. 

1686.— ** The  city  of  Martaban  hath  iti 
front  to  the  south-east,  south,  and  south- 
west, and  stands  on  a  river  which  there 
enters  the  sea  ...  it  is  a  city  of  Maupa- 
ragia,  a  Prince  of  the  King  of  Pegu's.  — 
Gatparo  Balbi,  f .  129o,  ISOv. 

1680. —  '*  That  the  English  may  settle 
ffactorys  at  Serian,  Pegu,  and  Ava  .  .  .  and 
alsoe  that  they  may  settle  a  factory  in 
like  manner  at  Mortavan.  .  .  ."^Articles 
to  bepropo$ed  to  the  King  of  Barma  and  Pegv 
in  yotet  and  JSxU.j  No.  iii.  p.  8. 

1696. — **  Concerning  BartKolomew  Rodri- 
aues,  ...  I  am  informed  and  do  believe 
ho  put  into  MortaTan  for  want  of  vood  and 
nnter,  and  was  there  seized  by  the  King'* 
ojieerg,  because  not  bound  to  that  Place." 
—  Governor  Higginrntn,  in  Dalrumple^  Or, 
Repert,  ii.  842-3. 

MABTABAN,  s.  This  name  was 
given  to  vessels  of  a  peculiar  pottery, 
of  very  large  size,  and  glazed,  which 
were  famous  all  over  the  East  for 
many  centuries,  and  were  exix)rted 
from  Martal)an.  They  were  some- 
times called  Pegujar8,  and  under  that 
name  specimens  were  shown  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  recent  informa- 
tion on  the  su})ject  of  this  manufacture. 
The  word  appears  to  be  now  obsolete 
in  India,  except  as  a  colloquial  term 
in  Telegu.  FTne  word  is  certainly  not 
obsolete  in  Upper  India :  *'  The  mar- 
taban '  (Plate  ii.  fig.  10)  is  a  small  deep 
jar  with  an  elongated  body,  which  is 
used  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  to 
keep  pickles  and  acid  articles  "  (HaUi- 
fax,  mono,  of  Punjab  Pottery,  p.  9).  In 
the  endeavour  to  supply  a  Hindi  deri- 
vation it  has  been  derived  from  tm- 
ritorbdn,  *the  holder  of  the  water  of 
immortality.'     In  the  Arabian  Nights 
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the  word  appears  in  the  form  hartamany 
and  is  usea  lor  a  crock  in  which  cold 
is  buried.  (Burtoiiy  xi.  26).  Mr.  Bell 
saw  some  lai^  earthenware  jars  at 
Male,  some  aoout  2  feet  hish,  called 
rumba;  others  larger  ana  barrel- 
shaped,  called  m&tob&n.  {Pyrardy 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  259.)  For  the  modem 
manufacture,  see  ScoUy  Gazetteer  of  Upper 
Burmoy  1900,  Pt  i.  vol.  ii.  399  seq.] 

0.  1S50. — '*Then  the  Princess  made  me 
a  present  consisting  of  dresses,  of  two 
elephant-loads  of  rice,  of  two  she-buffaloes, 
ten  sheep,  four  rotU  of  cordial  svnip,  and 
four  Uartab&ns,  or  huge  jars,  nlled  with 
pepper,  citron,  and  mango,  all  prepared 
with  salt,  as  for  a  sea  -  voyage."  —  Ibn 
Batuta,  iv.  253. 

(?).—"  Un  grand  bassin  de  Martabani."— 
1001  Jovrt,  ed.  Paris  1826,  ii.  19.  We  do 
not  know  the  date  of  these  stories.  The 
French  translator  has  a  note  explaining 
**  porcelaine  verte." 

•  1608.  —  "  The    lac    {Idcre)    which    tout 
Highness  desired  me  to  send,  it  will  be  a 

Siece  of  good  luck  to  get,  because  these  ships 
epart  early,  and  the  vessels  from  Pegu 
and  Martaban  come  late.  But  I  hope  for 
a  good  quantity  of  it,  as  I  have  given  orders 
for  it."— Zefter  from  the  Viceroy  Born  Fran- 
cisco A  Imeida  to  the  King.    In  CorreOf  i.  900. 

1516.— "In  this  town  of  Haxtaban  are 
made  very  large  and  beautiful  porcelain 
vases,  and  some  of  glazed  earthenware  of 
a  block  colour,  which  are  highly  valued 
among  the  Moors,  and  they  export  them 
as  merchandise."  —BarbosOy  185. 

1598. — '*  In  this  towne  manv  of  the  great 
earthen  pots  are  made,  which  in  India  are 
called  Martaoanas,  and  many  of  them 
carryed  throughout  all  India,  of  all  sortes 
both  small  and  great ;  some  are  so  great 
that  they  will  hold  full  two  pipes  of  water. 
The  cause  why  so  many  are  Drought  into 
India  is  for  that  they  yse  them  m  every 
house,  and  in  their  ahippes  insteedo  of 
caskes." — Liruckolen.,  p.  30 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i. 
101  ;  see  also  i.  28,  268]. 

c.  1610.—" .  .  .  des  iarres  les  plus  belles, 
les  mieux  vemis  et  les  mieux  fa^onn^s  que 
j'aye  veu  ailleurs.  II  y  en  a  qui  tiennent 
autant  qu'vne  pippe  et  plus.  Elles  se  font 
au  Royaume  de  Martabane,  d'ou  on  les 
apporte,  et  d'oh  elles  prennent  leur  nom 
par  touto  rinde."— /'yrarrf  dr  Laval ,  i.  179  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  269]. 

1615. — '*  Vasa  figulina  quae  vulgo  Marta- 
bania  dicuntur  per  Indiam  nota  sunt.  .  •  . 
Per  Orientem  omnem,  quin  et  Lusitaniam, 
horum  est  usus."  —  Jarrie,  Thesaurui  Rer. 
Indie,  pt.  ii.  389. 

1Q73. — <<je  vis  un  vase  d'une  certaine 
terro  verte  qui  vient  des  Indes,  dont  les 
Turcs  .  .  .  font  un  grand  estime,  et  qu'ils 
acheptent  bien  cher  a  cause  de  la  propri^t^ 
qu'elle  a  de  se  rompre  k  la  prince  du 
poison.  .  .  .  Ceste  terre  se  nomme  Merde- 
\Mii:*—J<nirn4Ud:Ant,  Oalland,  ii.  110. 


1673.—" ...  to  that  end  offer  Rice,  Oyl, 
and  Coooe-Nuts  in  a  thick  Grove,  where- 
they  piled  an  huge  Heap  of  long  Jars  lik» 
Mortlvani.  "-Fry^r,  180. 

1688.— "They  took  it  out  of  the  cask,  and 
put  it  into  earthen  Jars  that  held  about  eight. 
Barrels  apiece.    These  they  call  Montaban. 
Jars,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Pegu, 
whence  thev  are  brought,  and  carried  all 
over  India.'  — Dampitr^  ii.  98. 

c.  1690. — "Simt  autem  haec  vastissimae- 
ac  turgidae  ollae  in  regionibus  Martavami. 
et  Siama  confectae,  quae  per  totam  trans- 
feruntur  Indiam  ad  varies  liquores  conser- 
vandos." — Rumpkiui^  i.  ch.  iii. 

1711. — ".  .  .  PegUy  QatdaJiy  Jahore  and 
all  their  own  Coasts,  whence  they  are  plenti- 
fully supply'd  with  several  Necossarys,  they 
otherwise  must  want ;  As  Ivory,  Beeswax^ 
Hortivail  and  small  Jars,  Pepper,  &c." — 
Lockyer^  35. 

1726. — ".  .  .  and  the  Hartavaans  con- 
taining the  water  to  drink,  when  empty 
require    two    persons    to    carry    them.    — 
VaUntiJK,  V.  254. 

„  "The  goods  exported  hitherward 
(from  Pegu)  are  .  .  .  glazed  pots  (called 
MartaTana  after  the  district  where  they 
properly  belong),  both  large  and  littl^."  — 
Ibid.  V.  128. 

1727.— "HartaTan  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Towns  for  Trade  in  the  East.  .  .  . 
They  make  earthen  Ware  there  still,  and 
glaze  them  with  Lead-oar.  I  have  seen 
some  Jars  made  there  that  could  contain 
two  Hogsheads  of  Licmor." — .1.  Hamifton^ 
i.  63,  [od.  1744,  ii.  62]. 

1740.  —  "The  Pay  Master  is  likewise- 
ordered  ...  to  look  out  for  all  the  Pegu 
Jars  in  Town,  or  other  vessels  proper  for 
keeping  water." — In  Wheehr^  iii.  194. 

Such  jars  were  apparently  imitated  in 
other  countries,  but  kept  the  original  name. 
Thus  Baillie  Fraser  snys  that  "certain  jura 
called  Kartaban  were  manufactured  in 
Oman." — Journeif  iiUo  Khorasan^  18. 

1851. — "  Assortment  of  Pega  Jars  as  used 
in  the  Honourable  Company's  Dispensary 
at  Calcutta." 

"IVo  large  Pegu  Jars  from  Moulmein.'^ 
—Oficial  Caial.  Exhibition  of  1851,  ii.  921. 

MABTIL,    MABTOL,    s.      A 

hammer.  Hind  mdrtolj  from  Port. 
martellOy  but  assisted  by  imaginary 
conuection  with  Hind  mdr-nd,  *tc> 
strike.' 

MABTINGALE,  s.  This  is  nf> 
specially  Anglo- Indian  word  ;  our 
excuse  for  introducing  it  is  the  belief 
that  it  is  of  Arabic  origin.  Popular 
assumption,  we  believe,  derives  the- 
name  from  a  mythical  Colonel  Martin- 
gale. But  the  word  seems  to  come 
to  us  from  the  French,  in  which 
language,    besides    the    English   usi\ 
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MA  UND. 


old  English  word  maund)  *  our  present 
form,  which  occurs  as  early  as  1611. 
Some  of  the  older  travellers,  like 
Linschoten,  misled  by  the  Portuguese 
m&Oj  identified  it  with  the  word  for 
'hand'  in  tliat  language,  and  so 
rendered  it. 

The  values  of  the  man  as  weight, 
even  in  modem  times,  have  varied 
immensely,  i.e,  from  little  more  than 
2  ^.  to  upwards  of  160.  The  *  Indian 
Maund,'  which  is  the  standard  of 
weight  in  British  India,  is  of  40  sers^ 
each  ser  being  divided  into  16  chhifdka; 
and  this  is  the  general  scale  of  sub- 
division in  the  local  weights  of  Bengal, 
and  Upper  and  Central  India,  though 
the  value  of  the  ser  varies.  That  of 
the  standard  «^  is  80  tolas  (q.v.)  or 
rupee- weights,  and  thus  the  maund= 
82^  lbs,  avoirdupois.  The  Bombay 
maund  ^or  man)  of  48  8er8= 2S  lbs,; 
the  Maaras  one  of  40  8er8= 26  lbs. 
The  Palloda  man  of  Ahmadnagar  con- 
tained 64  «er<,  and  was=163i  lbs. 
This  is  the  largest  man  we  find  in  the 
«  Useful  Tables,'  The  smallest  Indian 
man  again  is  that  of<  Colachy  in 
Travancore,  and  that =18  lbs.  12  oz. 
13  dr.  The  Persian  Tabrizi  vtun  is, 
however,  a  little  less  than  7  lbs. ;  the 
man  shdhi  twice  that ;  the  smallest  of 
all  on  the  list  named  is  the  Jeddah 
man =2  lbs.  3  oz.  9f  dr. 

B.O.  692.— In  the  "Eponymy  of  Zazai,"  a 
house  in  Nineveh,  with  its  shrubbery  and 
gates,  is  sold  for  one  maneh  of  silver 
according  to  the  royal  standard.  Quoted  by 
Sayce,  u.s. 

B.C.  667. — We  find  Nergal-sarra-nacir  lend- 
ing "  four  manehs  of  silver,  according  to  the 
maneh  of  Oarohemish." — Ibid. 

0.  B.C.  524.  —  *'  Cambyses  received  the 
Libyan  presents  very  graciously,  but  not 
soi  ttke  gifts  of  the  Cyrenaeans.  They  had 
sent  no  more  than  50(X  minae  of  silver, 
which  Cambyses,  I  imagine,  thought  too 
little.  He  therefore  snatched  the  money 
from  them,  and  with  his  own  hand  scattered 
it  among  the  soldiers." — Hi^rodot.  iii.  ch.  13 
(E.T.  by  Ratclineon). 

c.  A.n.  70. — "  Et  quoniam  in  mensuris 
quoque  ac  ponderibus  crebro  Graecis  nomi* 
nibus  utondum  est,  intorpretationem  eorum 
semel  in  hoc  loco  ponemus :  .  .  .  mna, 
quam  nostri  mlnam  vocant  pendet  drach- 
mas Atticas  c." — Plinifj  xxi.,  at  end. 

0.  1020. — ''The   gold   and    silver   ingots 

*  "  Maundy  a  kind  of  great  Basket  or  Hamper, 
containing  eight  Bale^,  or  two  Flats.  It  is  com- 
monly a  quantity  of  8  bales  of  unbound  Books, 
each  Bale  having  1000  lbs.  weight."— Giles  Jacob, 
New  Law  Diet.,  7th  ed.,  1756,  s.v  I 


amounted  to  700,400  mam  in  weight." — 
Al '  rtbi,  in  miot,  u.  25. 

1040.— "The  Amir  said:— 'Let  us  keep 
fair  measure,  and  fill  the  cupe  evenly.'  .  .  . 
Each  goblet  contained  hidf  a  man." — 
Baikdkif  ibid.  ii.  144. 

c.  1848.— 
"The  Mena  of  Sarai  makes  in 

Qenoa  weight        .  .   lb.  6  oz.  2 

The  Mena  of  Organd  ( Urghanj) 

in  Genoa       .        .        .        .    lb.  3  oz.  9 
The  Mena  of  Oltrarre  {Otr&r) 

in  Genoa        .        .        .        .    lb.  3  oz.  9 
The  Mena  of  Armalecho  (At- 

maligh)  in  Genoa  .        .        .    lb.  2  oz.  8 
The  Mena  of  Camexu  (Kancheu 

in  N.W.China)     .        .        .    lb.  2" 

PegfiloUi,  4. 

1563.  — "  The  value  of  stones  is  only 
because  people  desire  to  have  them,  and 
because  they  are  scarce,  but  as  for  virtues, 
those  of  the  loadstone,  which  staunches 
blood,  are  very  much  greater  and  better 
attested  than  those  of  the  emerald.  And 
yet  the  former  sells  by  maos,  which  are  in 
Cambay  .  .  .  equal  to  26  arraieU  each,  and 
the  latter  by  raiiSf  which  weigh  3  g^ns  of 
wheat." — Garcia,  f.  159i;. 

1598. — "They  have  another  weight  called 
Mao,  which  is  a  Hand,  and  is  12  pounds." 
—Linschoten,  69 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  245]. 

1610.  — "  He  was  found  ...  to  havo 
sixtie  maunes  in  Gold,  and  euery  maune 
is  five  and  tiftie  pound  weight." — Hawkin», 
in  Pvrekas,  i.  218. 

1611. — "Each  maund  being  three  and 
thirtie  pound  English  weight." — MiddUUm, 
ibid.  i.  270. 

[1645.— "As  for  the  weights,  the  ordinary 
mand  is  69  Hcre3,  and  the  livre  is  of  16 
onc-eg;  but  the  mand,  which  is  used  to 
weigh  indigo,  is  only  53  lieres.  At  Surat 
you  speak  of  a  seer,  which  is  If  fivres,  and 
the  hwe  is  16  orvce^.^—Tat^eniier,  ed.  Ball. 
i.  38.] 

c.  166.'). — "Le  man  peso  quarante  livres 
par  toutes  les  Indes,  mais  ces  livres  ou 
serve*  sont  diflferentes  selon  les  Pais." — 
Thevenot,  v.  54. 

1673. — "A  Lumhrico  (Sconce)  of  pure  Gold, 
weighing  about  one  Mamid  and  a  quarter, 
which  is  Forty-two  pounds." — Fryer,  78. 


»> 


"  The  Surat  Maund  .  .    .  is  40  Sear,  of  20 
Pice  the  *S!ertr,  which  is  37/. 
The  Pucka  Maund  at  Agra  is  double  a^ 

much,  where  is  also  the 
Ecbarry  Maund  which  is  40  Sear,  of  30 
Pice  to  the  Sear.  ..." 

Ihid.  205. 

1683.— "  Agreed  with  Chittur  Mullsaw 
and  Muttradas,  Merchants  of  this  place 
(Hugly),  for  1,500  Bales  of  ye  best  Tissindn 
Sugar,  each  bale  to  weigh  2  Maunds, 
6i  Seers,  Factory  weight." — Hedges,  Ditirtf^ 
April  5  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  75]. 

1711.—"  Sugar,  Coffee,  Tutanague,  all 
sorts  of  Dru^s,  ko.,  are  sold  by  the  Maund 
Tabrees ;  which  in  the  Factory  and  Custom. 


Eatables,  &Dd  *1]  a 
an  sold  by  tha  Mai 
Tha  Kund  Bhaw  i 
used  at  Ispahan. " — Lockgtr, 

0.1760, — OroM  UTS,  "tbe  iniiiTnl  thay 
waigh  their  indiooa  with  it  only  63  tb."  Ha 
atataa  the  moMiul  at  Upper  India  aa  V»lb. ; 
at  Bombay,  38  lb. ;  at  Oin,  1«  /A. :  at  aurat, 
87i  ri.  ;  at  Coromandel,  7b  lb. ;  in  Beonl, 
7i  lb. 
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■    ,         (1082. — "...  ordering  them  to  brinsi 
to.     Ts  boat  frctn  je  ■••rbu'." — Btdaa,  7>i 
H*k.  Soe.  i.  34.] 
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HATIiA,  9.  Hind,  tnclif,  'h  fair,' 
almost  always  connected  with  some 
rtiligious  celebration,  as  were  ao  niany 
of  ue  meditsvul  fairs  in  Eut«i>e.  The 
wonj  ia  Skt.  ineln,  mtUtka,  'meeting, 
concourse,  aawmlily.' 

[1632.— "Apartjrof  toreigmen.  .  .wished 
to  see  what  waa  guing  nn  at  thin  tar-faaied 
majllah.  .  .  ."— Vr,.  J/^rr  Hamn  All, 
Obnrtaiiims,  ii.  321-2.] 

lSfl».— "Le  Mela  n'ont  pas  pr&isfmant 
une  fuire  tolls  r^uo  nous  I'entendent :  c'eat 
le  nom  qa'oa  dunnu  am  rfuniuns  do  pilerins 
et  des  morchands  i^ui  .  ,  .  ae  rendent  dens 
les  lieui  cunsiddr^s  comuie  sacr^  sui  fetes 
lie  certains  dieux  indions  et  dea  penonn- 
agea  repute  aaint*  panni  les  musulm&ns." — 
Oara'a  df  Taag,  Rtl.  itvi.  p.  26. 

MAZAOONQ,    UAZAEK>N,    n.p. 
A    Buburb  of   Bombay,  containing  a 
large    Portuguese    pojiiilatioTi,     [The    i 
name  in  said  In  )«  onginitllv  Afaheia- 
Itoge    of    tiio    Qreat 


HEEANA,  BETAmrA,  a.  H.-P. 

faiyiliia,  '  luiddle-Bized.'  The  name 
of  a  kind  of  palankin  ;  that  kind  out 
of  which  tne  palankin  used  by 
EuTopeana  Itas  been  developed,  and 
which  has  i>een  generally  adopted  in 
India  for  the  last  century.  [Buchannu 
Hujnilton  writes:  "The  lowest  kind 
of  palanquins,  which  are  small  litUn 
auBpended  under  a  straight  bamboo, 
by  whi:?h  they  are  carried,  and  ahadea 
by  a  frame  covered  with  cloth,  do  not 
admit  the  pa."«fnoi-r  to  lie  at  lengtli, 
and  are  here  called  miyuu,  or  Mahapa. 
In  some  places,  these  terms  are  con- 
sidered aa  syncmymoiis,  in  othtra  the 
Miyana  ia  open  at  the  sides,  while 
the  Mahajia,  intended  for  women,  ia 
anrnninded  with  curtains."  {Ka^rni 
India,  ii.  426).]  In  IVilliamton'i  yailt 
Metuw  {i.  319)  the  word  ia  writu-n 
Mohuinkh. 


178*.- 


".  .  .  an   entire    new  mjannah, 
ind    gilt,    lined   with  oranKO  silk, 
aim  and   bedding  complete." — In 
T,  i.  49. 
"PatDB   oommon   chairs,  oouchea 


vnli 


.rd,'  ^ivj 

1643— 

"  llliagnlOi  por  16,000  frdrai, 
Honbajn  (Bombay),  por  16.000." 

S.  Dolrlh,.,  Timbo,  148. 

1644.— ''(Joing  up  the  stream  from  thin 
town  (Mombayni,  >.r.  Bumbay)  some  2 
leagues,  you  come  to  tha  aldea  of  Maia- 
gam."— Aoiarro,  M8.  f.  227. 

1673.—"  ...  for  somo  roilen  together, 
till  tha  Sea  broak  in  between  them ;  ovor 
ngaiiuit  which  lies  Mauwroimg',  a  groat 
Fuhing  Town.  .  .  .  The  (Imund  between 
this  and  the  Great  Breach  is  well  ptaughod 
iind  bears  good  Batty.  Here  the  PortugnlH 
hava  another  Church  and  Religious  Houao 
belonging  tothe  Franciscans.  "—A'lyn-,  p.  67, 

[HfBAItTtATt,  a.  Pers.  mirWr, 
'master  of  the  bay,' a  harliour-niaster. 
MlrhafiTi,  which  appears  in  BoUUw 
{Totixbo,  p.  56)  as  miiabaty,  means 
'  ferry  dues.' 


UEEBASS,  s.,  HEBBABSY,  adj., 
HEEBASBIDAB,  n.  'Inhcrimnce,' 
'  lli!ri!ditn,ry,'  'ii  holder  of  hereditary 
jiroperty.'  Hind,  from  Arab,  iiiini*, 
ijilrrfrf,  jniftfitrfdr ;  and  thi-m'  from 
iFan>,  'to  inherit.' 

1806.— "Erary  mearaawlaf  iu  Tanjnro 
has  been  fumiiihcd  with  a  aaparato  pottab 
(q.y.)  for  the  land  hold  by  i,in,."—Fifih 
HtporC  [1812],  774. 

1812.— "The  term  mseraiSM  ...  was 
inCrudused   by  the   Mahonimedani." — Ibid. 


eclaimi 
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Taylor,  Slory  if]i^"i/r,  ii.  211. 

„        "  I  found  a  great  proportjon  of  the 
occupants  uf  land  to  be  mirudan,— that      j 
is,  persons  who  held  their  portions  of  land  ^ 
in  hereditary  occupanoy." — ibid,  210. 
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MELIQUE  VERIDO.  « 

ISIO.— P.  TMiain  tolls  on  that  among 
th«  "Moon"  at  Ormui,  Alboqusrqoe  vaa 
known  only  by  the  nams  of  HHlBiidj,  and 
that  with  soms  difficulty  he  obtainsd  the 
cxplaoation  that  he  ma  so  called  because 
b<  came  thithor  from  the  direction  of 
■aUnde,  which  they  call  IbUaad.— Arfocun 
dt  lai  Rrya  dt  Jiannm,  4C. 

(1823.— Owen  calU  the  place  MalMndA 
and  gives  an  acoaunt  of  it. — A'amUivt,  i. 

ISfiS.— "As  ro^rds  the  immigratiaa  of 
the  Wagemn  (Ajami,  or  PersiaM),  from 
whom  the  ruling  tribe  of  the  Wsaawahili 
deriTet  ita  name,  thev  relate  that  seTsral 
Shajkhs,  or  elden,  ti 
-  ■  ■  1 1 

,f  IbUudi  (jVr/i'.i/a)."- 


7  MERGVI. 

UEHDT, 8.  Hind.  mehntR,[iii«iiMi, 
Skt.  mtndKHal  i'l  the  plant  Lav^onia 
aUta,  Lam. I  of  the  N.  O.  Lytkraceae, 
strongly  resembling  the  English  privet 
in  ftppeamuce,  and  common  in  gardens. 
It  ia  the  plant  Those  leaves  afford  iJie 
henna,  used  ao  much  in  Mahommedan 
countries  for  dyeing  the  bands,  tic^ 
and  also  in  the  process  of  dyeing  the 
hair.  MAndi  ia,  according  to  !^yle, 
the  Ot/pnii  of  the  ancients  (see  Piiny, 
xii.  S4).  It  ix  also  tlie  campkin  of 
Canticles  i.  14,  where  the  margin  of 
A.V.  has  erroneously  eyprftt  for  cyprut. 


HEIIQUE  VEBIDO,  n.p.  The 
Portuguese  form  of  the  style  of  the 

Kinces  of  the  dynasty  established  at 
dar  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
on  the  decay  of  the  Hiihmani  kingdom. 
The  name  represents  'Malik  Barid.' 
It  vaa  apparently  only  the  third  of 
the  dynasty,  'All,  who  first  took  the 
title  of  OAli)  Band  Shah. 

16S3.— "  And  as  the/o/iwoniia  (?)  of  Badur 
was  very  great,  as  well  as  his  presumption, 
be  sent  word  to  Yiam  Maluco  (ItlMmalnM) 
and  to  Teiido  (who  wore  great  Lords,  as 
it  were  Kiogi,  in  the  Decaniui,  that  lies 
between  the  Balgat  and  Cambaya)  .  .  .  that 
thev  must  pay  him  homage,  or  he  would 
hold  them  for  unomiea,  and  would  direct 
war  a^ainft  them,  and  take  away  their 
domioions." — CorrtOy  iii.  514. 

1563. — "  And  these  regents  .  .  .  oonoerted 
among  tbcmseWee  .  .  .  that  they  ahonld 
seiie  the  Kins  of  Daquem  in  Bedar,  which 
is  the  chief  city  sod  capital  of  the  Decan  ; 
■o  the^  look  him  and  committed  him  to  one 
of  their  number,  by  niune  Veildo ;  and  than 
he  and  the  real,  either  in  person  or  by  their 
representatiTes,  make  him  a  laltam  {calfma) 
Bt  certain  days  of  the  year.  ...  The  Terldo 
who  died  in  the  year  1510  wae  a  Hungarian 
by  birth,  and  originally  a  Christian, 


e  heard  oi 


S5  and  35(>. 

0,  1601.— "Ahout  this  timoaletWrarriTed 
from  the  Prince  Sult£n  I>£ni}'£),  reporting 
that  (Ualik)  Amhar  had  collectod  bis  troops 
in  Bidar,  and  had  gained  a  victory  over  a 
party  which  had  been  sent  to  oppcee  him 
by  HaUk  Band."— /n<tua(  Vllah,  in  Elliot, 
vi'.  104. 

MEU-8AHIB,  3.  This  singular 
example  of  a  hybrid  term  is  the  usual 
respectful  designation  of  a  European 
married  lady  in  the  Bengal  Presidency ; 
the  first  portion  representing  mofam. 
Madam  Sahih  ia  used  at  Bombay  - 
Doraani  (see  DOK&T)  in  Madras. 
(See  also  BDBBA  BEEBEE.) 


[1813.— "After  the  girls  are  betrothed, 
the  ends  of  the  Aogen  and  nails  are  dyed 
red,  with  a  preparation  from  the  KanMy, 
or  hinna  shrub, "-Jw-fta,  Or.  ^m.  2nd  ed. 
i.  65;  also  see  i.  22.  j 

c.  1817.—" ,  .  .  his  house  and  garden 
might  be  known  from  a  thousand  others  by 
their  eitiaorrliaary  neatcesB.  Uia  garden 
was  full  of  tr«es,  and  was  well  fenced  ronnd 
with  a  ditch  and  miuday  hedge."- Jfn. 
S/ifnmoirt  Storvi,  ed.  1873,  p.  71. 

MEBOALL,  UABoAl,  >*.  Tarn, 
tiioraifall,  a  grain  meaaure  in  use  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  formerly 

varying  much  in  diflerent  localities, 
thougli  the  moat  usual  wbs=12  ten  of 
grain.  [Also  known  as  loom.']  Its 
standard  is  tixed  since  1846  at  600 
culiio  inches,and  =  »!ljofagarce(q.v.). 
1554.~(Negapatam)  "Of  ^boe  (inainfc^) 

Xaita,  36. 

1803.—".  .  .  take  care  1 
bullock  full  six  menmllB  t 
IIW/Ti>jto«  D»p.,  ©d.  1837,  ii.  85. 

MERQUI,  n.p.  The  name  by  which 
we  know  the  most  southern  district  of 
Lower  Biirnin  with  ita  town  ;  annexed 
with  the  rest  of  what  used  to  be  called 
the  "Tenasseriro  Proviucea"  after  the 
war  of  1824-26.  The  name  m  prob- 
ably of  Siamese  origin  ;  the  town  is 
calted  bv  the  Burmese  Btit  (Sir  A. 
Phayre).' 

1568.—"  Tnatari  la  quale  h  CittJi  delle 
region!  del  regno  di  !)ion,  posta  infra  terra 
due  o  tro  maree  supra  rn  gran  fiome  .  .  . 
ed  one  il  fiume  entra  in  mare  e  ma  villa 
chiamata  Hvgi,  nel  porto  della  quale  0^' 
anno  si  caricano  alcune  nnvi  di  vrrnno 
(tiee  BS-AZLL-Kvod  and  SAPPAlI-wixKf),  di 
nipa  (q.v.),  di  Miiin  (see  BEHJAKN),  • 
qnalche  poco  di  garofalo,  macis,  nooi.  .  .  ." 
—Cti.  F'drrlci,  in  Ramvno,  iii.  SaZn. 

[1984-6.- "A    Country  Veeael  1 
to  Mr.  Thotttai  Lucsa  aniv'd  in  tills  ' 
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troDi  1Uxst."—PringU,  Diary,  FL  SI.  Oto., 
lit  wr.  IT.  19. 

[1727. —  "MnJM."  Sm  under  TENAB- 
nSBOf.] 

BQZiE-BUSH,  MILE-HEDOE,  a. 
EiHihoTlna  Tirucalli,  h.,  often  used  for 
hedges  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It 
abounds  in  acrid  inilky  juicea. 

a.  INN).— "Thsy  encliae  their  fleldi  end 
gardeiu  with  bedgee  of  the  letoom  (■a^jnin} 
tree,  which  ii  a,  itroag  defence  agaiiut 
okUle,  and  makea  the  oountr;  almoat  im- 
penetrable by  an  aimj." — Aiim,  ed.  <Jlad- 
vrin,  ii.  88  ;  [ed.  Jama,  ii.  236). 

11778.—"  Hilkr  HBdce.  This  i>  ntl)er  a 
■hrub,  vbich  they  pUnt  for  badges  on  the 
oout  of  Corom&ndel.  .  .  ."—Jcim,  462.J 

1780. —  "Thorn  hedges  are  wmietiniei 
placed  in  gardens,  but  in  the  fields  the  milk 
tnult   ie   most   oommoDl^  used  . 


d^iouslj  fwelled  from  standing  f 

time  under  the  shade  of  a  milk  badge." — 

Jlvtuv'*  ycor.  80. 
1876.- 

"  So  saying,  Baddh 
Silently  laid  aside  sandals  and  staff, 
His  saored  thread,  tnrban,  and  cloth,  and 

Forth  from  behind  the  milk-bub  on  the 

Sir  K.  AruM,  Light  ttf  Alia,  Bk.  v. 
o.l88S.-"ThonilUi-hedg»  formsaTery 
distiDctiTe  feature  in  the  landscape  of  many 
parte  of  Oozeiat.  Twigs  of  the  plant  thrown 
into  nioning  water  lull  tbe  fish,  and  are 
eitensiTely  used  for  that  purpose.  Also 
ebarcoal  from  the  stems  is  considered  the 
best  for  making  gunpowder."  —  M.-Oen. 
R.  H.  KratiKgr. 

HINOOFIK  n.p.  This.tenu  is 
attributed  in  books  to  the  Andaman 
ulanders  as  their  distinctive  name  for 
their  own  race.  It  originated  with  a 
vocabulary  given  by  Lieut  Colelirooke 
in  voL  iv.  of  the  Aiialic  Rtstarthta, 
and  was  certainly  founded  on  tmiav. 
misconception.  Nor  has  the  posHJble 
origin  of  the  mistake  been  ascertAJned. 
[Mr.  Man  {Proe.  Antkrop.  Ineiitute,  lii. 
7l)sug|jests  that  it  may  have  lieen  a 
corruption  of  the  words  mtii  kaicki 
'  Come  here  ! '] 

UmiOOr,  n.11.  Minikai;  [Logan 
(Malabar,  i.  S)  gives  the  name  of 
Menakdyat,  which  the  Madrai  Gku. 
derives  from  Mai.  min,  'fish,'  fciyam, 
'  deep  pool.'  The  natives  call  it  Malihi 
Ojote  by  Mr.  Gray  on  the  passage  from 
Pyrard  quoted    below).]      An    island 


int«nnedi&t«  between  the  Maldive  and 
the  Laccadive  group.  Politically  it 
belongs  to  the  latter,  ueing  the  property 
of  the  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  but  the 
people  and  their  language  are  Mal- 
aivian.  The  population  in  1S71  was 
2800.  One-sixth  of  the  adults  had 
perished  in  a  cyclone  in  1867.  A 
lighthouse  was  in  1863  erected  on 
the  island.  This  is  probably  the 
island  intended  for  MuOde  in  that  ill- 
edited  book  the  E.T.  of  TfJifat  ul- 
Mwdhidin.  [Mr.  Logan  identifies  it 
witi  the  "  female  island "  of  Marco 
Polo.     {MaloAar,  i.  287.)] 

[c.  1810.-".  .  .  a  little  iaUnd  named 
MaJiont."- /'ymrrf  rf«  Lavai,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  822.] 

MISCALL,  s.  Ar.  mUidl  (nitfUcf^ 
properly).  An  Arabian  weight,  origin- 
ally that  of  the  Roman  auTem  and  the 
gold  dindr ;  about  T3  grs. 

0.  1340.—"  The  prince,  siolently  enraged, 
caased  tbis  ofitcer  to  be  put  in  prison,  and 
oonfiscated  bis  goodn,  which  nniuunted  to 
437,000,000  ndtUaOa  of  gold.  Thisanecdot« 
eerree  to  attest  at  once  tbe  severity  of  the 
aorereign  and  tha  eitreme  wealth  of  the 
country."  — iSfttjUi'KUu,  in  A'ol.  H  £W., 
liii.  1^. 

1602.—"  Upon  which  tha  King  (of  Sofiiln) 
showed     himself    much     pleased  .  .  .  iind 

S.Te  them  as  a  present  for  the  Captain- 
BJor  a  mass  of  strings  of  small  golden 
beads  which  tbey  call  piiii/o,  weighing  1000 
maticala,  every  matlc&l  being  worth  fiOO 
iwi,  and  pive  for  tbe  King  another  thr.t 
weighed  3000  nuAitall.  .  .  ."— Corrw.i.  274. 


,  _.     Sugar  candy.     Jl/wri, 

•  Jl^ptian,'  from  migr,  Effypt,  the 
Mtxraim  of  the  Hebrews,  showing  the 
original  source  of  siinply.  [We  find 
the  Afip-i  or  'aurair  of  Egypt'  in  the 
Arabian  Niyhti  (Bxirlon,  xi.  39R).]  (Kf-e 
under  SUOAB.) 

1810.— "The  sunar-onndy  made  in  India, 
where  it  is  known  by  tho  nanm  of  miicwyi 
bean  a  price  suited  to  its  iiuality.  ...  It 
is  usiulIIv  made  in  small  conical  potA, 
whence  It  concretes  into  maseea,  weighing 
from8to"8  lbs.  each."— IIWuiiNjoH,  r.  .V. 
ii.  134. 

MISSAL,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  »'iW, 
meaning  'similitude.'  The  body  of 
documents  in  a  particular  case  before 
a  court.  [The  word  is  also  used  in  its 
original  sense  of  a  '  clan.'] 

[1861.— "The  martial  spirit  of  the  Sikha 
thus  aroused  .  .  .  fonneJ  itself  into  clans 
or  confederacies  called  Uiall.  .  .  ."— Cci«- 
ifiVTon,  i'l-ajab  anrl  lirlhi,  i.  368.) 
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c.  1340. — "  In  the  first  place  from  Tana  to  a  preoions  crystal,  which  even  to  the  bom- 

Ointarohan  may  be  25  days  with  an  ox-  pletion  of  my  enterprise  hath  shown  the 

waggon,    and  from  10  to  12  days  with  a  greatest  fidelity  in  eTeryperil,  shall  take 

horse- wagffon.     On  the  road  you  will  find  the  name  of  Kcke  (Blue^  MonghoL  .  .  ." — 

plenty  of  Moccoli,  that  is  to  say  of  armed  Sanang  Setteiif  by  SchmtcU,  pp.  57  and  71. 

troopers."— P<!5io/o«t,  on  the  Land  Route  to  1741.— "Ao  mesmo  tempo  que  a  paz  se 

Cathay,  in  Caihay,  &c.,  ii.  287.  ajusterou  entre  os  referidoe  generaes  Mogor 

1404. — "And  the  territory  of  this  empire  e  Marata." — Bo»qnejo  da*  Pouea»Be»  Portua, 

of  Samarkand  is  called  the  territory  of  mo-  na  Oriente — Documentot  ComprowUivot,  iii.  21 

gaUa,   and  the  language  thereof  is  called  (Lisbon  1853). 

Mngalia,  and  they  don't  understand  this  x764.  —  "  Whatever    MognlB,     whether 

language  on  this  side  of   the  River   (the  Qranies  or  Tooranies,   come  to  oflfer  their 

Oxua)  ...  for  the  character  which  is  used  services  should  be  received  on  the  aforesaid 

by  those  of  Samarkand  beyond  the  river  is  terms."— Papw  of  Articles  sent  to  Major 

not  understood  or  road  by  those  on  this  side  Munro  by  the  Natoab,  in  Long,  360. 

the    river  ;   and    they   call  tiuU  character  ^    ^770       u          xu^  «^„„  »,«-4.^«.  «f  p«; 

Mongali,  and  the  Emperor  keeps  by  him  ^*^-  ^^J^'-    •  •  •  <^«  ^^^'^t^^^  ^  *^ 

cerSSn^ribos  who  canW  and  write  this  ?"??if''^.''"LTt ^  ^^"^  l^^^f,.  VJ 

nffAMiK  oka«>..4-A*  "    ni».ui^  ««;«      in^rrxTs  that  the  besieged  Naik  .  .  .  had  attacked 

^«SK^^^*  -Cteivo,  §  ciu.    (Comp.  ^^^  batteries  o?  the  besiegers,  and  had  killed 

^  119-120.)                                   ^.  ^  a  great  number  of  the*Moghiat."-Jy.  <if 

c.  1600. — "The    Hoffhnl   troops,    which  Hydur,  817. 

had  come  to  my  assistance,  did  not  attempt  1701*     u  w««+«^  ««  ir»w>»Aon  /x-  urA^mi 

to    fight,   but  instead  of   fighting,   betook  ^  ^^^}'-    J^*?*®**  *^,  EuroDcan  or  Mogul 

ui^uu,    vxAv  ^u«v«7c»u  y»    ui^uviiiK)    »^vw«.  (^oachmau  that  can   drive  four  Horses  m 

my    own    people.      Nor  is  this    a  solitary  ^    ,  1           ,  x.         .1       « 

instance;  such  is  the  uniform  practice  of  1800.— "I  pushed  forward  the  whole  of 

these  wretehes  the  HoghuU ;  if  they  defeat  the  Mahratta  and   Mogul  cavab^r  in  one 

the  enemy  they  instantly  seize  the  booty:  body.  .  .  •"— .^>y*-    W^«''«^  to  Munro, 

if  they    are  defeated,    they    plunder   and  Munro's  Lift,  i.  268. 

dismount  their  own  allies,  and  betide  what  1803. — "The  Mogul  horse  do  not  appear 

may,  carry  off  the  spoil." — Bobtr,  93.  very  active  ;  otherwise  they  ought  certainly 

1684._«*And  whilst  Badur  was  there  in  to  keep  the  pindarries  at  a  greater  dis- 

the  hills   engaged  with  his  pleasures  and  tance.'  — Tr«/rtJt^roii,  ii.  281. 

luxury,   there  came   to   him    a   messenger  In  these  last  two  quotations  the  term  is 

from  the    King   of    the   Mogores   of    tiie  applied  distinctively  to  Hyderabad  troops, 

kingdom  of  Dely,  called  Bobor  Mirza."—  1855.— "The  Moguls  and  others,  who  at 

Correa,  m.  571.  the  present  day  settle  in  the  coimtry,  inter- 

1536.  —  "  Dicti  Mogorei   vel   h.   populis  marrying     with     these     peoi>le     (Burmese 

Persarum  MogoribUB,  vel  quod  nunc  Turkae  M^omraedans)  speedily  sink  into  the  same 

.a  Persis  Mogores  appellant iir." — Letter  from  practical  heterodoxies.  — Yult,    Miidon  to 

K.  John  III,  to  Pope  Paul  III,  A  no,  151. 

1555. — "Tartaria,  otherwyse  called  Mon- 

gal,  As  Vincentius  wry  toth,  w  in  that  narte  MOGUL,      THE      GREAT,      n.p. 

of  the  earthe,   where  the   Baste   and  the  ^s  ■™'Yy  *^.  /ri     ii5L-.i>  oi7!^K,      ^^ 

northe   joine   together."  -  JT.    WoJtreman,  Sometimes  '  The  Mognl    simply.     The 

Fardle  of  FaciovM.  name  by  which  the  Kings  of  Delhi  of 

1563.— "This  Kingdom  of  Dely  is  very  far  the   House  of  Timiir  were  popularly 

inland,  for  the  northern  part  of  it  marches  styled,  first  by  the  Portuguese  (0  grao 

with  the  territory  of  Cora^one  (Khorasan).  J\Iogor)  and  after  them  by  Europeans 

.  .  .  The  Mogoros,  whom  we  call  Tartars,  ,,enerally.      It  was  analogous   to  the 

-orSffl's^""'  **""  ^y^'^o----  Sophy  (^.v.X  as  applied  to  the  Kings 

r     iKon       II T     V     *•        i\j  ^    'jjt^  of    Persia,   or    to    the   'Great    Turk 

[c.   1590. —  "  In   his   time    (Nasiruddln  "'    ,.    1  T*      ^i.       a   i*           *    rp  ,.i,^„ 

Mahmiid)  the  Mughals  entered  the  Panjab  apphed    to    the    Sultan    of    Turkev. 

,  .  :"—Aln.  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  304.  Indeed  the  latter  phrase  was  probably 

[c.  1610.— "The  greatest  ships  come  from  the   model   of    the   present  one.      As 

the  coast  of   Persia,    Arabia,    Mogor."  —  noticed   under  the  preceding    article, 

J\ifrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  258.  MOOOL,  MOOOB,  and   also   Mogolistan 

[1636.— India  "containeth  many  Provinces  are  applied  among  old  writers  to  the 

^nd  Realines    as  Cambaiar,  Delli,  Decan,  ^Umiinums  of  the   Great   Mogul      We 

|;t'^^'''«S;ioJJr^Sra?"S:i-  ^ave  found  no  -tive  idiom  pm>isehr 

Ava,  Pegua,  Aurea  Chersonesus,  Sina,  Cam-  suggestmg  the  latter  title  ;  but  MughtU 

Iwia,  and  Campaa."— 7.  Blundevil,  Descrip-  is   thus   used   in   the  Arauh-i-MahfU 

4ion  and  use  of  Plancius  his  Mappe,  in  Eight  i)elow,  and  Mogolistan  must  have  been 

Treatises,  ed.  1626,  p.  547.]  j^  g^me  native  use,  for  it  is  a  form  that 

c.  1650.-"Nrfwsh^l  I  tell  how  ^e  royal  Europeans  would  not  have  invented, 

house  arose  in  the  land  of  the  Moognol.  ...  /c.      ^.„^4.«4.:«««   #»/xm    nPl«A«Mk«tA4-    Tiaim^ 

>nd  the  Ruler  (Chingiz  Khan)^d,  ...  (S^   "l^^^ii?,^,!"   ThevePOt    here 

*  1  will  that  this  people  BMh,  resembling  and  under  MOHwA.; 
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o.  IMS.— "Mft  eik  dodioi  snni  i1  giaa 
IbtgOl  R*  Horo  d'Agn  et  dsl  Deli  .  .  .  « 
i  imntroiuto  di  tutto  il  Kwsa  de  Csmhua." 
—  KJiMatr-  Coart  fxltriei,  in  Hamuiio, 

1672.— 

"  A  asts  □  Rei  Cunbsyoo  aoberbinimo 
Fortaleta  dati  oa  rica  Dio ; 
Porqne  oontia  o  Kogm  podoroninnio 
Lhe  BJodeft  deTender  OMDhiHio.  .  ,  ." 

CamOa,  x.  6i. 

By  Burton : 
"  To  him  Camba^B's  King,  that  baughtJMt 

ihall  field  in  wealthy  Diu  the  famoiufort 
th&t  he    may    gain    agoinirt    the    Orand 

'spite  hiB   Btupendoiu    power,   your  Ann 

[1609.  — "When  you  xhall  reuir  to  the 
QlMt«  TSagall."  —  Birdwoud,  t'irH  Lrtmr 
Booi,S3i, 

(1612.— "  Heochabar  (Akbar)  tha  lut  de- 
oaued  Emperor  of  Hioduatan,  the  father  of 
theMeeeDtQra»t  Mosul. "—/taiiHn,  iMleri, 

1615.  —  "Nam  praeter  Ihciililn  Ttagar 
oui  hodie  poCiBdma  illiua  pan  lubjecta  eat ; 

ntum    quidem     Uahometioae    religianl 
tuj  erat,  quaronia  eua  modo  cane  et 
angua  peinj  dateatetur,    vix   acio  an  illioa 

Janic,  i,  58, 

„  "...  proaacutiDg  my  tmvaile  hy 
land,  I  entered  the  confines  of  the  great 
■OSW.  .  .  ."—Dt  Mm/art,  \!,. 

I61S.~"  It  (Chitor}  it  in  the  country  of 
one  Hama,  a  Prince  newly  lubduod  by  the 
Komir-Sir  T.  liof.  (In  Hak.  Soo.  (i. 
102)  fur  "the  Mognl"  the  riding  ia  "this 
King."] 

,,  ■"TheSeuerall  Kiogdoraea  and  Pro- 
uinces  subject  to  the  Onat  HogoU  8ha 
Selin  Qebaogier." — Idrm.  in  I'Hrdiar,  i.  blS. 

,,  '*  -  .  -  the  bnfie  cowardice  of 
which  people  hath  made  The  Onftt  Mogul 
■ometimea  uae  this  proverb,  that  one  Portu- 
guese would  beat  three  uf  hu<  people  .  .  . 
and  he  would  further  add  that  one  V.ngliih- 
man  would  beat  three  Portuguexe,  The 
truth  is  that  those  Portuguese,  especially 
those  bom  in  those  Indian  colonies,  .  .  .  are 
a  very  low  poor-spirited  people.  .  .  ." — 
Terry,  ed.  1777,  153. 
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16fi3. —  "Mogol  eat  vn  tenue  des  lodes 
qui  siipiifie  htanc,  et  qnand  nous  diaona  le 
BTWid  Hogol,  que  las  Indiens  appellent 
Schab  Oeanne  Boy  du  moode,  c'est  qu*!!  est 
eSsatiuonient  blanc  .  .  .  nous  rappellona 
grand  Blanc  ou  giuid  Mognl,  comma  ntnw 
appellons  le  Roy  des  OttoroanB  grand 
T<xri."~Df  la  Bo«llayt-lt-Oua:,  ed.  1657, 
pp.  549-550. 

„  "This  Prince,  having  taken  them 
all,  made  fourscore  nnd  two  of  them  abjure 
their  faith,  who  served  hiio  in  his  wium 
against  the  OlM^t  Hogor,  and  were  e 


nibly  si 


.  ..  opy  of  the  article 
by  the  Qreat  Kogoll  may  pertly  » 
j„.  "_/-urtrr,  LeaeTt,\v.  222,] 


1823. —  "The  people  are  partly  (Jentile 
and  partly  Mahoniotcn.  but  they  live 
mingled  twethor,  and  in  harmony,  because 
the  Oreat  Mogul,  to  whom  (luzurat  is  now 
subject  .  .  .  although  ho  is  a  Mahometan 
(yet  not  altogether  that,  a»  they  say)  makes 
no  difference  in  his  states  between  one  kind 
of  people  and  the  other."—/',  dtlta  Vallt, 
«.  610;  [Hak.  Soc.  i,  30,  where  Mr.  Grey 
read*  "Gran  Mogher"]. 


Hon,"— C'uj^n'f  /*iB(o,  p.  25.  The  eiprea- 
aion  is  not  iu  Pinto's  original,  where  it  is 
flfyd«Jf<v«r«(cap.«.). 

o.  1663.—"  Since  it  is  the  custom  of  Atia 
□ever  to  approach  Great  Pemons  with 
Empty  Hands,  when  1  had  the  Honour  io 
kiss  the  Vest  of  the  Qreat  Mogol  A-urmg 
ZAe,  I  presented  him  with  Eii[ht  Jtaufirrt 
.  .  ."— fl-TMier,  E.T.  p.  82;  fed.  ConMlablt. 
200]. 

1665.- 
"...  baniarchand  by  Oius,  Temir's  throne. 

To  Paiiuin  of  Sinaean  Kings  ;  and  thence 

To  Agra  and  l^hor  of  Orsat  Hognl.  ..." 
PamdiK  Lo»t,  li.  389-DK 

c.  1606.- "L'Empire  du  Orand-Mogol, 
qu'on  nomme  partioulieremcnt  le  HogOli- 
•tan,  est  le  plus  ftendu  et  lo  plus  puissant 
des  Roiaumee  des  Indes.  .  .  .  Le  Qraad- 
Mogol  vient  en  ligne  directe  de  Tamerlan, 

dont  les  descent*""*"  """'  ""      ~*  "■-'*--  

Indes,  se  sont  fl 
Thntnel,  i.  9. 

1672.— "In  these  beasts  the  Qreat  Hognl 
t^es  bis  pleasure,  and  on  a  stately  Elephant 
ho  rides  in  peraon  to  the  arena  where  they 
fight."- Sa/i/(UKj  (Germ,  ed.},  21. 

1673.- "It  is  the  Flower  of  their  Km- 
peror's  Titles  to  be  ci  ' 
Barrort  (remi  «um 

Hognl  Pi'l'ihar,  wnn  ...  is  at  present 
.Urn  Z'^hr-Frg^,  195. 

1718.— Oram  Hogol,  Is  ns  much  as  ti> 
say  ^Heod  and  king  of  the  Circumctacil," 
for  HogOl  in  the  langungo  of  that  oountry 
signifies  cireumciBed"(:i—fl/B(Mi(,  s.v. 

1727.— "Having  made  what  observation* 
I  could,  of  the  Km]iiro  of  IW,.,i.   I'll  tmvcl 

Qreat  Hiwnl'l  Empire. "-.I.  UaniUon,  i. 
115,  [ed.  lfJ4]. 

1780. —  "There  ore  now  six  or  seven 
fellows     in     the    tent,     gravely    disputing 

commonly  called  in  Europe  the  Great 
HogUl.  "-Letter  of  T.  M«->ra,  in  f.^f,,  i.  27. 
1783.  — "The  first  iwtentnte  sold  bv  )liu 
Company  for  money,  was  the  Oreat  Hogul 
-the  descendant  of  Tamerlane." —  Biirir, 
apirrh  ..«  Fax:  K.I.  BiU,  til.  <SB. 
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1786.—  "That  Shiih  Allum,  the  prince  ing  this  as  the  theory  of  the  system.* 
commonly  called  the  CfxMt  Mogul,  or,  by  But  the  gold  coins,  especially,  have 
eminence,  the  King,  ui  or  lately  waa  m  deviated  from  the  theory  considerably ; 
possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Hmdo-  ,  v^,  ..^  «****«»  j  wm«ivi^*»^/*j  , 
stanTT.  ."-Art.  of  Charge  offaifut  UasUngs,  «  deviation  which  seems  to  have  coin- 
in  Burkey  vii.  189.  luenced  with  the  violent  innovations 

1807.— "L'Hindoustan  est  depuisquelque  o^  Sultan  Maliommed  Tughlak  (1326- 

temps  doming  par  une  maltitude  de  petits  1351),   who    raised    the   gold    coin   to 

«ouverains,  qui  s'arrachent  I'un  I'autre  leors  200  grains,  and  diminished  the  silver 

possessions.     Aucun    d'ei«    ne    reoonnait  coin  to  140  grains,  a  cliange  which  may 

comme  il  faut  rautont^  lefiritime  du  Hogol)  i          i           ®         /  j     -aiTIi-                    "^ 

si  ce  n'est  cependant  M^eurs  les  AngEs;  l^^^e  been  connected  with  the  enormous 

lew^uols  n'ont  pas  cess^  d'6tr«  soumisl  son  influx  of  gold  into  Upper  India,  from 

ob^iRHance  ;  en  sort  q|^u'actuellement,  c'est  the  plunder  of  the  immemorial  accumu- 

^  dire  en  1222  (1807)  lis  reoonnaissent  I'au-  lations  of  the   Peninsula  in  the   first 

torit^  supreme  d'AkW  Schah  fils  de  Schah  ^^uarter  of  the   14th  century.      After 

.^L^n^Y^,^:?.1?:«''^^^  ^'^^^^  '^  t\iis  the  cin  again  settledjdo.ni   in 

approximation    to    the    old     weight, 

MOGUL    BBEECHE8,    s.      Ap-  insomuch  that,  on  taking  the  weijfht 

iwrently  an  early  name  for  what  we  of  46  different  inofctjry  from  tlie  lists 

*all  long-diawers  or  pyjamaB  (qq.v.).  g^^en  m  Pnnsep's  TabUji;  the  average 

•i4Me     (I        1  i.  u-    V       u-    u--*          J  of  pure  gold  is  167*22  grains.t 

1626.—'* ...  let  him  have  his  shirt  on  and  rAi,^  ^^  x  ^^i  j  «.m»„«  „f  «„  .w  v„  i-i,. 

his  Mogul  br«edhes ;  here  are  women  in  the  ^  The  first  gold  mohur  struck  by  the 

house. '^—  BfaumofU  A-  Fietcker,  The  Fair  Company  s  Government  was  issued  in 

Maid  of  the  Inn,  iv.  2.  1766,  and  declared  to  l)e  a  legal  tender 

-         .  ^        1     TT     J  1-      *  ITT- IT  for  14  sicca  rupees.     The  full  weight 

In  a  mcture  >>y  Vandyke  of  Wilbaiu  „j  jj^j^  ^^j^  was  179-66  gra,  containing 

Ist  i^rl  of  Den|)igh,  belongui^  to  the  149-72  grs.  of  gold.     Hut  it  was  in!: 

^aK  °^  H?'»"«,'^  ??i  exhir>ited  at  possible"  to  render  it  current  at  the 

Edinburgh  m  July  1883,  the  subject  ^^^  g,^     jj  ^^  ^H^  j      ^^^  j^ 

IS  represented  as  out  shooting  in  a  red  j^gg  ,  ^^^  ^„^„,  ^.^  ^^^  ^ 

stripbd  shirt  and  jMoamo*,  no  doiiht  the  ^   y^    j^^j^,  f„^   jg  ^j^  ^^ 

"Mbgul  breeches    of  the  period.  The  weight  of  this  was  190-773  gw. 

u'/xTTTra    rttvfn.           rm.       a:  •  i  (according  to  Regn.  of  1793,  190-8941 

MOHTO,  GOLD,  8.     The  officii  ^^^  it  o?ntain^l90-086  grk  of  goli 

nanieof  the  chief  gold  coin  of  Bntirii  Regulation    xxxv.    of    1793    dec&red 

India,     Hind     from    Pers.    muAr,    a  ^:^       j^    j^^^^   to    1^    a    legal 

(metallic)  seal,  and  thence  a  gold  coin,  tender  in  all  public  and  private  tr^ 

It  seems    possible   that  the  word    is  ^^^^    ^   ^5^.   „f  ^'gig  declared, 

token  from  mthr,  'the  sun,  as  one  of  ^           otheiT things,  that  "it  has  Injen 

the  .secondary  meanings  of  that  word  ^j^      ^^   advisable   to  make  a  slight 

■18  'a  golden   circlet   on    the   top   of  jediStion    in  the    intrinsic   value   of 

an    umbrella,  or   the   like    {f^t^i}  ^^^  g^ld  mohur  to  be  coined  at  thi.s 

[P^'^,°n  the  contrary,  identifies  it  Pregidencv  (Fort  William),  in   order 

with  Skt.  mudra,  'a  seal.  1  ^^  ^i^^  t),g \,^„e  of  g^g  '  1^  ^^  A,,^ 

The  terni  mvhr,  as  applied  to  a  coin,  ^^^        f^„,  ^j^e  present  rTtes  of  1  U. 

appears  to  have  W  popular  onlv  and  ^^.ggj  ^^  ^^^^  ^jf-j  ^^  jg     ^lie  gold 

quasi-generic,  not  precise.     But  that  to  „^„^^  ^m  ^^^^^  ^^.^i^^^  ^  j^gg"  ur- 

which  It  has  been  most  usualljr  applied,  ^^^  ^^  t^e  rate  of   16  rupeek."    The 

at  least  in  recent  centuries,  is  a  901%  ^^^     jj  ,„ohur  was  to  weigh  204-710 

which  hM  always  Wen  m  use  since  gr^. /containing  fine  gold  187-651  grs. 

Uie  foundation  of  the  Mahomniedan  ^^J^  ,„„^  ^ »  ^^i^^f  1835  d^]^^^ 

Empire  in  Hindustan  bjr  the  Qhuri  ^^^  the  only  gold  coin  to  be  coined  at 

Kings  of  Ghazni  and  their  freedme^  j^ji^^  ^j„^  »^„„,^  ^  .^i^^ 

tirca  A.D.  1200,  tending  to  a  standard '  *^    ' 

weight  of    100   rati*  (see   BUTTEE)  of  'See  CallMii,  Ac,  pp.  ccxMLkjcL  ;  and  Mr.  K. 

•niirp    OTilH    nr  about    17B  irrainK.  thiLS  Thonuw,  Pattdn  A'<k»«o/ /)»«<,  poMim. 

pure    goia,  or  aooui    l/o  graiiu<,  inus  ^  .j,,,  average  was  Uken  aa  follows  :-(l>  We 

equalling  in  weight,  and  probably  in-  tookthewholeof  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  fiat  at 

tended    then    to  equal  ten  times    in  p.  4S  ("Table  of  the  OoicT  Coin,  of  India")  with 

1  .1  .,  ^.  I.*  I.  I.  e  the  omission  of  four  pieces  which  are  exception- 
value,  the  silver  coin  which  has  for  ,iiy  debased ;  and  («,  the  flmt  twenty-four  pieces 
more  than  three  centuries  been  called  in  the  list  at  p.  so  (" tsuppiementary  Table"), 
■!>__„  omitting  two  exceptional  cases,  and  divided  bjr  the 
''~S~^'     .            ,                ,    ,                  ,  whole  number  of  coins  so  taken.    See  the  tablnt 

There    is   good    ground    tor    regard-  ,  at  end  of  Thomas's  ed.  of /'r{iuqi-<£May«. 
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tionate  subdivisionB^  a  gold  mohur 
or  "  15  rupee  piece "  of  the  weight  of 
180  grs.  troy,  containing  165  grs.  of 
pure  gold ;  and  declared  also  that  no 
ffold  coin  should  thenceforward  be  a 
l^al  tender  of  payment  in  any  of 
the  territories  of  the  E.I.  Company, 
There  has  been  since  then  no  sub- 
stantive change. 

A  friend  (W.  Simpson,  the  accom- 
plished artist)  was  told  in  India  that 
gold  mohnr  was  a  corruption  of  gol^ 
(^  round ')  mohr,  indicating  a  distinction 
from  the  square  mohurs  of  some  of  the 
Delhi  Kings.  But  this  we  take  to  be 
purely  fanciful. 

1690.— "The  Qold  Moor,  or  Gold  Roupie, 
ifl  valued  generally  at  14  of  Silver ;  and 
the  Silver  Koupie  at  Two  Shillings  Three 
Pence."— Oww^faw,  219. 

1726.—"  There  is  here  only  also  a  State 
mint  where  gold  Moon,  silver  Ropye*, 
Pey»en  and  other  money  are  struck. ' — 
VtUeiUijny  v.  166. 

1758.— "80,000  rupees,  and  4000  gold 
mohun,  equivalent  to  60,000  rupees,  were 
the  military  chest  [for  immediate  expenses." 
^Orme,  ed.  1803,  ii.  364. 

[1776. — "Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
your  present  of  a  parcel  of  mon^." — Mrt. 
P,  JFrancitf  to  her  husband,  in  Finncis  Lettentj 
i.  286.] 

1779.— "I  then  took  hold  of  his  hand: 
then  he  (Francis)  took  out  gold  mohurs : 
and  offered  to  give  them  to  me :  I  refused 
them  ;  he  said  *  Take  that  (offering  both  his 
hands  to  me),  'twill  make  you  great  men, 
and  I  will  ^ve  you  100  gold  mohurs 
more.'" — Evidence  o/Rambux  Jemadar,  on 
Trial  of  Grand  v.  Francis,  quoted  iu  Echoes 
of  Old  CalcvUa,  228. 

1785. — "  Malver,  hairdresser  from  Europe, 
proposes  himself  to  the  ladies  of  the  settle- 
ment to  dress  Hair  dailv,  at  two  gold 
mohurs  per  month,  in  the  latest  fa^ion 
vrith  gauze  flowers,  &c.  He  will  also  instruct 
the  slaves  at  a  moderate  price."  * — In  Seton- 
Karr,  i.  119. 

1797.— "Notwithstanding  he  (the  Nabob) 
was  repeatedly  told  that  I  would  accept 
nothing,  he  had  prepared  5  lacs  of  rupees 
and  8000  gold  Mohurs  for  me,  of  which  I 
was  to  have  4  lacs,  mv  attendants  one,  and 
your  Ladyship  the  gold." — Letter  in  Mem. 
of  Lord  TeignnunUhy  i.  410. 

1809. — "I  instantly  presented  to  her  a 
nazur  (see  NUZZEB)  of  nineteen  ffold 
mohurs  in  a  white  handkerchief."— Zor^i 
Valentia,  i.  100. 

1811. — "Some  of  his  fellow  passengers 
.  .  .  offered  to  bet  with  him  sixty  gold 
mohUTB."— if orton'a  Life  of  Leyden,  83. 

•  Wa»  this  ignorance,  or  Blang?  Thongh  slave- 
boys  are  occasioiutlly  mentioned,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  slaves  were  at  all  the  usual  Rubstitute 
for  domestic  servants  at  this  time  in  Eiiroi)ean 
IMnilies. 


1829. — "  I  heard  that  a  private  of  the 
Company's  Foot  Artillery  passed  the  very 
noses  of  the  prize-agents,  with  500  gold, 
mohun  (sterling  1000/.)  in  his  hat  or  cap." 
— John  Shdppf  ii.  226. 

[c.  1847. — "The  widow  is  vexed  out  of 
patience,  because  her  daughter  Maria  has  got 
a  place  beside  Cambric,  the  penniless  curate, 
and  not  by  Colonel  Golomore,  the  rich 
widower  from  India." — Thackeiay^  Book  of 
STioba,  ed.  1879,  p.  71.] 

MOHXJBBEB,  MOHBEB,  &c.,  s. 
A  writer  in  a  native  language.  Ar. 
mufnarrxTj  *an  elegant,  correct  writer.' 
The  word  occurs  in  Grose  (c.  1760) 
as  'Mooreis,  Avriters.' 

[1765.  —  "This  is   not  only  the   custom 
of  the  heads,  but  is  followed  by  every  petty 
Mohooree  in  each  oflBce." — VereUt,   View  of 
Bengalj  App.  217.] 

MOHUBBUM,  s.  Ar.  Muharram 
{^8acer*)j  properly  the  name  of  the  Ist 
month  of  the  I^ahommedan  lunar 
year.'  But  in  India  the  term  Ls  applied 
to  the  jHjriod  of  fasting  and  publico 
mourning  observed  during  that  month 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Hassan  and  of  his  brother  Husain 
(A.D.  669  and  680)  and  which  termin- 
ates in  the  ceremonies  of  the  ^Askurd-Oy 
commonly  however  known  in  India  as 
"  the  Moh  urrum."  For  a  full  account  of 
these  (ieremonies  see  Herkhta^  Qanooii- 
e-Iflaviy  2nd  ed.  98-148.  [Pemjy 
Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Hu8ainf\ 
And  see  in  this  book  HOBSON-JOBSON. 

1869. — "  FHe  du  Martyre  de  I/v^in.  .  .  .. 
On  la  nomme  g^n^ralement  Muharram  du 
nom  du  mois  .  .  .  et  plus  sp^ialement 
Dahdj  mot  persan  d^riv^  de  dah  'dix,'  .  .  . 
les  denominations  viennent  de  co  que  la 
f^te  de  Husain  dure  dix  jours." — Oarctn  de 
ToAsyt  Rd.  Mvs.  p.  31. 

MOHWA,  MHOWA,  MOWA,  s. 

Hind.  &c.  mahud^  mahwd,  Skt.  mad- 
huka^  the  lar^e  oak-like  tree  Bassia 
kUifoliay*  Roxb.  (N.  O.  Sapotaceae),  also 
the  flower  of  tliis  tree  from  which  a 
spirit  is  distilled  and  the  spirit  itself. 
It  is  said  that  the  Mahwa  flower  i» 
now  largely  exported  to  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  liqueurs.  The  tree,  in 
groups,  or  singly,  is  common  all  over 
Central  India  in  the  lower  lands,  and, 
more  sparsely,  in  the  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces. "It  abounds  in  Guzerat. 
When  the  flowers  are  falling  the  Hill- 

*  Moodeen  Sheriff  (Supplt.  to  the  rharmaeopoeia 
otf  India)  says  that  the  Makvsd  in  question  is  Ba$tia 
Imgljblia  and  the  wild  llahwft  Battia  lo^/Wio. 
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men  camp  under  the  trees  to  collect 
them.  And  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  sit  perched  on  one  of  the  trees  in 
order  to  shoot  the  lar^e  deer  which 
come  to  feed  on  the  fallen  mhowa. 
The  timber  is  strong  and  durable." 
(M.'Gen.  R,  H,  Keaiinge), 

c.  1065.— "Les  bornes  du  Mogoliitaa  et 
.le  (loloonde  sont  plant^es  k  environ  un  lieue 
ut  (lemie  do  Calvar.  Ce  sont  des  arbres 
(lu'on  appollo  Hahooa  ;  ils  marquent  la 
domi^re  terre  du  Hogol." — Theven(kj  ▼.  200. 

1810. — " .  .  .  tho  number  of  shope  where 
Tiffidtft   Mowah,   Pariah  Arraeky   &c.,  are 
served     out,     absolutely     incalculable." — 
WiiliajMon,  V.  M,  ii.  153. 

1814. — "TheMowah  .  .  .  attains  the  size 
of  an  Kngliwh  oak  .  .  .  and  from  the  b^tuty 
of  its  foBage,  makes  a  conspicuous  appear- 
ance in  the  landscape." — ForbfSf  Or.  Mem. 
ii.  452  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  261,  reading  Mawah]. 

1871. — "The  flower  .  .  .  possesses  con- 
fliderablo  substance,  and  a  sweet  but  sickly 
taste  and  smell.  It  is  a  favourite  article  of 
food  with  all  the  wild  tribe8,  and  the  lower 
classes  of  Hindus ;  but  its  main  use  is  in 
tho  distillation  of  ardent  spirits,  most  of 
what  is  consumed  being  Uhowa.  The 
spirit,  when  well  made,  and  mellowed  by 
age,  is  by  no  means  of  despicable  quality, 
resembling  in  some  degree  Irish  whisky. 
The  luscious  flowers  are  no  less  a  favourite 
food  of  the  brute  creation  than  of  man.  ..." 
Forttythy  I/ighlajids  qfC,  IndiOf  75. 

MOLE-ISLAM,  n.p.  Tlie  title 
applied  to  a  certain  class  of  rustic 
Mahommedans  or  quasi-Mahommedans 
in  Guzerat,  said  to  have  been  forcibly 
converted  in  the  time  of  the  famous 
Sultan  Mahmud  Bicarra,  Butler's 
"  Prince  of  Cam  bay."  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  orthography  or  meaning 
of  the  term.  [In  the  B.  Panjab  the  de- 
scendants of  tJats  forciblv  converted  to 
Islam  are  known  as  Miila,  or  *  unfortu- 
nate* (Ihbetson,  Panjab  Ethiography, 
]).  142).  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
nahkatra  or  lunar  asterism  of  Mulf  to 
be  born  in  which  is  considered  speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808.  — "Mole- Islams." 
ORASSIA.] 


curry,'  and  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  moll 
of  the  Tamils  of  Southern  India."  Then 
follows  the  rocipe.  —  irywrrrt,  .  Cuixnarif 
Jottingty  5th  ed.,  299.] 


Soo     under 


M0LE7,  s.  A  kind  of  (so-called 
\ret)  curry  used  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, a  large  amount  of  coco-nut 
l>eing  one  of  the  ingredients.  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  *  Malay ' ;  the 
dish  being  simply  a  bad  imitation  of 
one  used  by  the  Malays. 

[1885.—**  Regarding    the    Ceylon   curry. 
«  •  .  It  is  known  by  some  as  tho  *  Malay 


1E.OLLY,  or  (better)  MAT.T.kk^  s. 
Hind,  nuf/f,  Skt.  mdltkoy  *a  garland- 
maker/  or  a  member  of  the  caste  which 
furnishes  cardeners.  We  sometimes 
have  heara  a  lady  from  the  Bengal 
Presidency  speak  of  the  daily  homage 
of  "the  Molly  with  his  dolly,"  viz.  • 
of  the  mdli  with  his  ddlh 

1759. — In  a  Calcutta  wages  tariflf  of  thin 
year  we  find — 

**  House  Molly    4  Rs." 

In  Longy  182. 

MOLUCOAS,  n.p.  The  'Spice 
Islands,'  strictly  speaking  the  five 
Clove  Islands,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Gilolo,  and  by  name  Temate  (Tamdti), 
Tidore  {Tidon),  Mortir,  Makian,  ana 
Bachian.  [See  Mr.  Gray's  note  on 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc  ii.  166.] 
But  the  application  of  the  name  has 
l)een  extended  to  all  the  islands  under 
Dutch  rule,  between  Celel)es  and  N. 
Guinea.  There  is  a  Dutch  governor 
residing  at  Amboyna,  and  the  islands 
are  divided  into  4  residencies,  viz. 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate  and  Manado. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Molucca,  or 
Maluco  as  the  Portuguese  called  it, 
is  not  recorded ;  but  it  must  have  been 
that  by  which  the  islands  were  known 
to  the  native  traders  at  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries.  The  early 
accounts  often  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
each  island  (&i  least  three  of  them) 
had  a  king  ot  its  o>vn.  Possibly  thev 
got  the  (Ar.)  name  of  Jazlrat-al-Mublky 
*  The  Isles  of  the  Kings.' 

Valentijn  probably  entertained  the 
same  view  of  the  derivation.  He 
l>egins  his  account  of  the  islands  by 
saying : 

**  There  are  many  who  have  written  of 
the  HoltlOCOfl  and  of  their  Kingsy  but  we 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  writer  who  has 
given  an  exact  view  of  the  subject "  (Deelj  i. 
MoL  3). 

And  on  the  next  page  he  says  : 

"For  what  reason  they  have  been  called 
Moluccos  we  shall  not  here  say  ;  for  we  shall 
do  this  circumstantially  when  we  shall  speak 
of  the  Holuksa  Kings  and  their  customs." 

But  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
fulfilment  of  this  intention,  though 
probably  it  exists  in  that  continent 
of  a  work  somewhere.    We  have  also- 
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seen  a  paper  by  a  writer  who  draws 
much  from  the  quarry  of  Valentijn. 
This  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Van  Muschen- 
broek  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Geo^.  at  Venice 
in  1881  (il  pp.  596,  8e(w.\  in  which  he 
traces  the  name  to  the  same  origin. 
He  appears  to  imply  that  tlie  chiefs 
were  Known  among  themselves  as 
MolokOB,  and  that  this  term  was 
substituted  for  the  indig^enous  KolanOj 
or  King.  "  Ce  nom,  ce  titre  restirent, 
et  furent  ineme  jkju  a  pen  employees, 
non  seulement  pour  les  chefs,  mais 
aussi  pour  Petat  meme.  A  la  lon^ie  les 
ties  et  les  ^tats  des  Molokos  devinrent 
les  lies  et  les  ^tats  Molokos."  There 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  questionable, 
however,  in  this  writer's  deductions 
and  etymologies.  [Mr.  Skeat  remarks  : 
'*  The  islands  appear  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Chinese  history  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  (618-696)  as  Mi-li-ku,  and  if 
this  be  so  the  name  is  perhaps  too  old 
to  be  Arab."] 

0.  1430.—"  Has  (Javas)  ultra  xy  dierum 
cnnu  duae  reperiuntur  inmilae,  orientam 
Torsiu.  Altera  Sandal  appellatur,  id  qua 
nuoes  muscatae  et  maces ;  altera  Bandam 
nomino,  in  (|ua  sola  gariofali  producuntur." 
— N.  Condy  m  Foggiut, 

1501. — The  earliest  mention  of  these 
islands  by  this  name,  that  we  know,  is  in  a 
letter  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  (ouotod  under 
GANHAMEIBA),  who  in  1501,  among  the 
places  heard  of  by  Cabral's  fleet,  mentions 
the  Malnche  Islands. 

1510.—**  We  disembarked  in  the  island  of 
Monoch,  which  is  much  smaller  than  Ban- 
dan  ;  but  the  people  are  worse.  .  .  .  Here 
the  cloves  grow,  and  in  many  other  neigh- 
bouring islands,  but  they  are  small  and  un- 
inhabited."—Far^Ama,  246. 

1514. — "  Further  on  is  Timor,  whence 
comes  sandalwood,  both  the  white  and  the 
red ;  and  further  on  still  are  the  Maine, 
whence  come  the  cloves.  The  bark  of  these 
trees  I  am  sending  you ;  an  excellent  thing 
it  is :  and  so  are  the  flowers." — Letter  of 
OiovanRi  da  Empoliy  in  Archivio  Stor.  Ital.y 
p.  81. 

1515.— "From  Malacca  ships  and  junks 
are  come  with  a  groat  quantitv  of  spice, 
cloves,  mace,  nut  (meg),  sandalwood,  and 
other  rich  things.  They  have  discovered 
the  five  IsUmdi  of  Cloyes ;  two  Portuguese 
are  lords  of  them,  and  rule  the  land  with 
the  rod.  Tis  a  land  of  much  meat,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  clovo-trees,  which  grow  there 
of  their  own  accord,  just  as  trees  in  the 
woods  with  us  .  .  .  God  Ije  praised  for  such 
favour,  and  such  grand  things!" — Another 
ItUrr  of  do.,  ibid.  pp.  85-86. 

1516. — "  Beyond  these  islands,  25  leagues 
towards  the  north-east,  there  are  five  islands, 
*one  before  the  other,  which  are  called  the 


islands  of  Maluoo,  in  which  all  the  cIovok 
grow.  .  .  .  Their  Kings  are  Moors,  and  thu 
first  of  them  is  called  Bachan,  the  second 
Maquian,  the  third  is  called  Motif,  the 
fourth  Tidory,  and  the  fifth  Ternatu  .  .  . 
every  year  the  people  of  Malaca  and  Java 
come  to  these  islands  to  ship  cloves.  .  .  .*' — 
Barboaa,  201-202. 

1518. — *'  And  it  was  the  monsoon  for 
Maluoo.  dom  Aleixo  despatched  dom  Tris- 
tram de  Meneses  thither,  to  establish  the 
trade  in  clove,  carrying  letters  from  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  presents  for  the  Kings 
of  the  isles  of  Temate  and  Tidore  where  the 
clove  grows." — Correa,  ii.  552. 

1521.—"  Wednesday  the  6th  of  November 
...  we  discovered  four  other  rather  high 
islands  at  a  distance  of  14  leagues  towai^s 
the  east.  The  pilot  who  had  remained 
with  us  told  us  these  were  the  Malnoo 
islands,  for  which  we  gave  thanks  to  God, 
and  to  comfort  ourselves  we  discharged  all 
our  artillery  .  .  .  since  wo  had  passed  27 
months  all  out  two  days  always  in  search  of 
Maluoo."- /^/(w/etffi.  Voyage  of  Magellan, 
Hak.  Soc.  124. 

1553. — "We  know  by  our  voyages  that 
this  pctrt  is  occupied  by  sea  and  by  land 
cut  up  into  many  thousand  islands,  these 
together,  sea  and  islands,  embracing  a  great 
part  of  the  circuit  of  the  Earth  .  .  .  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  multitude  of  islands 
are  those  called  Maluoo.  .  .  .  (These)  five 
islands  called  Maluoo  .  .  .  stand  all  within 
sight  of  one  another  embracing  a  distance 
of  25  leagues  ...  we  do  not  call  them 
Maluoo  because  they  have  no  other  names  ; 
and  we  call  them  five  because  in  that  number 
the  clove  grows  naturally.  .  .  .  Moreover 
we  call  them  in  combination  Maluco,  as 
here  among  us  we  speak  of  the  Canaries, 
the  Terceiras,  the  Cabo- Verde  islands,  in- 
cluding under  these  names  many  islands  each 
of  which  has  a  name  of  its  own." — Barr*^*, 
III.  V.  5. 

,,  "  .  .  .  li  molti  viaggi  dalla  cittk  di 
Lisbona,  e  dal  mar  rosso  a  Calicut,  et  insiiio 
alle  Moluoche,  done  nascono  le  spezierie." 
— (/.  B.  Bamusioj  Pref,  sopra  if  Liltro  tfrf 
Magu.  M.  Marco  Polo. 

1665.— 
"  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  Isles 
Of  Tematf  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants 

bring 
Their  spicy  drugs.  ..." 

Panidi^e  Lost,  ii.  636-640. 

MONE,  n.T).  Man  or  Mun^  the 
name  by  which  the  people  ^yh() 
formerly  occujned  Pegu,  and  whom 
we  call  Talaing,  called  themselves. 
See  TALAING. 

MONEGAB,  s.  The  title  of  the 
headman  of  a  village  in  the  Tamil 
country  ;  the  same  SLSvdtil (sec  PATEL) 
in  the  Deccan,  &c.    Tne  word  is  Tamil 
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1564. — "The  prinoipal  winds  are  four, 
aooording  to  the  Arabs,  .  .  .  but  the  i>iIots 
call  them  by  names  taken  from  the  rising 
and  setting  of  certain  stars,  and  assign  them 
certain  limits  within  which  they  Mgin  or 
attain  their  greatest  strength,  and  cease. 
These  winds,  limited  by  space  and  time, 
are  caUed  Maoiim."— rAi;  Mohit,  by  Sidi 
*Al%  KapudAn^  in  J,  An.  Soc.  Beng,  iii.  548. 

„  '*Be  it  known  that  the  ancient 
masters  of  navigation  have  fixed  the  time 
of  the  monsoon  (in  orig.  doubtless  maiMtm), 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  voyages  at  sea, 
according  to  the  year  of  Yazoajird,  and 
that  the  pilots  of  recent  times  follow  their 
steps.  ..."  {Mwch  detail  on  the  moOBOOnB 
foltows. ) — Ibid, 

1563.— '* The  season  (num^fto)  for  these 
(».0.  mangoen)  in  the  earlier  localities  we 
have  in  April,  but  in  the  other  later  ones  in 
May  and  June ;  and  sometimes  they  come 
as  a  rodolho  (as  we  call  it  in  our  own  country) 
in  October  and  November."— (/oma,  f.  134*:. 

1568. — **Come  s'arriua  in  vna  citt2k  la 
prima  oosa  si  piglia  vna  casa  a  fitto,  6  per 
mesi  6  per  anno,  seconda  che  si  disegnk  di 
stami,  e  nel  Pogh  b  costume  di  pigliarla  per 
Moton,  do^  per  sei  meei.'t — Ce$.  Federid^  in 
Hamutio,  iii.  394. 

1585-6.— **  But  the  other  goods  which 
come  by  sea  have  their  fixed  season,  which 
here  they  call  MoniJo." — SoMtHi^  in  Dt 
GubematUf  p.  204. 

15d9.  —  **  Ora  nell  anno  1599,  essendo 
venuta  la  Hansone  a  proposito,  si  messero 
alia  vela  due  navi  Portoghesi,  le  quali  eran 
venute  dalla  cittk  di  Goa  in  Amaoao  (see 
MACAO)."— Clir/(r«i,  ii.  206. 

c.  1610.— ''Ces  HoDBSons  ou  Mneuons 
sont  vents  qui  changent  pour  I'Est^  ou  pour 
THyver  de  six  mois  en  six  mois." — Pyrard 
de  MMvaly  i.  199  ;  see  also  ii.  110  ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  280 ;  in  i.  257  MonsonB ;  in  ii.  175,  235, 
MuasonB]. 

[1615. — '*!  departed  for  Bantam  having 
the  time  of  the  year  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  Monethsona."— /W«r,  I^turit,  iii.  268. 

[  „  **The  Monthsone  will  else  l>e 
spent."— .V/r  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  36.] 

1616. — " .  .  .  quos    Lusitani  i)atri&  voce 
Monoam  indigetant."— Jarrur,  i.  46. 
,,        Sir  T.  Roe  writes  Monson. 

1627.—"  Of  Corea  hee  was  also  told  that 
there  are  many  bogges,  for  which  cause  they 
have  Waggons  with  broad  wheeles,  to  keepe 
them  from  sinking,  and  obseruing  the  Mon- 
Bon  or  season  of  the  wind  .  .  .  they  have 
sayles  fitted  to  these  waggons,  and  so  make 
their  Voyages  on  land.'  — Pwrchat,  Pil- 
ffrimage,  602. 

1634.— 
"  Partio,  vendo  que  o  tempo  em  vao  gastava, 
E  que  a  mon^ao  di  navegar  passava." 
Malaca^  ConquiUada,  iv.  75. 

1644.—"  The  winds  that  blow  at  Diu  from 

the  commencement  of  the  change  of  season 

in  September  are  sea-breezes,  blowing  from 

^     time  to  time  from  the  S.,  S.W.,  or  N.W., 


with  no  certain  Mftntlim  wind,  and  at  that 
time  one  can  row  across  to  Dio  with  great 
facility." — Bocarro,  MS. 

c.  1665. — ".  .  .  and  it  would  Ik)  true  to 
say,  that  the  sun  advancing  towards  one 
Pole,  causeth  on  that  side  two  great  regular 
currents,  viz.,  that  of  the  Sea,  and  that  of 
the  Air  which  maketh  the  JAwiDBOTL'toindy 
as  he  eauseth  two  opixwite  ones,  when  he 
returns  towards  the  other  Pole." — Bemi^r, 
E.T.  139-40 ;  [ed.  ConMab/e,  436  ;  see  also 
109]. 

1673.— "The  northern  MonBOons  (if  1 
may  so  say,  being  the  name  imposed  by 
the  first  Observers,  i.e.  Motiones)  lasting 
hither."— /'ryrr,  10. 

,,  "A  constellation  by  the  Portugals 
called  Rahodel  Eiephanto  (see  ELEPHANTA, 
b.)  known  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mnnaooni,  which  is  the  last  Flory  this 
Season  makes." — Ibid.  48.  He  has  also 
Mouoons  or  Monsoons,  46. 

1690. — "Two  Mossonns  are  the  Ago  of 
a  Man."  —  Bombay  Proverb  in  Otnngton^s 
Voyage,  142. 

L„     "Mussoans."     See    under     ELE- 
NTA,b.] 

1696.— "We  thought  it  most  advisable 
to  remain  here,  till  the  next  MoBSOOn." — 
Bowyear,  in  Dalrymple,  i.  87. 

1783. — "  From  the  Malay  word  moossin, 
which  si^pifies  season."  —  Forrejtt^  V.  u> 
Mergui,  95. 

,,  "  Their  prey  is  lodged  in  Kuf^Iand  ; 
and  the  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas  and 
winds,  to  be  blown  about,  in  every  breaking 
up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and  un- 
hearing  ocean." — Burke* n  Sj)rfrh  on  Fox's 
K.L  Bill,  in  Works,  iii.  468. 

TMOOBABEK,  adj.  Ar.  muhdraJ:, 
'blessed,  Imppy';  as  an  interjection, 
'  Welcome  I '    *  Congratulations  to  yon  ! ' 

[1617.  —  "...  a  present  ...  is  called 
Mombarock,  good  Ncwcm,  ur  good  Successe." 
—Sir  T.  /?o«,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  413. 

[1812. — "  Homhirffk  .  .  .  which  by  sailors 
is  also  called  Bombay  Rock,  is  derived 
originally  f rom  ' moobarek, '  'happy,  for- 
tunate.' — Morier,  Journey  through  Perxia^6.'\ 

llfOOCHULKA,  s.  Hind,  mudutlkd 
or  mxiclmlka.  A  written  obligation  or 
l)ond.  For  technical  uses  see  Wilson. 
The  word  is  aj)parently  Turki  or 
Mongol. 

c.  1267. — "  Five  days  thereafter  judgment 
was  held  on  Husamuddin  the  astrologer, 
who  had  executed  a  mnchilkai  that  the 
death  of  the  Khalif  would  be  the  calamity  of 
the  world." — Hammej''ft  Oof  den  Horde,  166. 

c.  1280.— "When  he  (Kubilai  Kaan)  ap- 
proached  his  70th  ^ear,  he  desired  to 
raise  in  his  own  lifetime,  his  son  Chimkin 
to  be  his  representative  and  declared  suc- 
cessor. .  .  .  The    chiefs  .  .  .  represented 
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.  .  .  that  though  the  meamire  .  .  .  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  Yaaa  and  customa  of 
the  world-conquering  hero  Chinghiz  Kaan, 
vet  they  would  grant  a  muohilka  in  favour 
of  Chimkin's  Kaanship."— TFom^/**  Hittorjf, 
Oerm.  by  Hammer^  46. 

c.  1360.— **  He  shall  in  all  divisions  and 
districts  execute  muohilkM  to  lay  no  burden 
on  the  subjects  by  extraordinary  imposts, 
and  insular  exaction  of  supptlies."— Form 
of  the  Warrant  of  a  Territorial  Governor 
under  the  Mongols,  in  the  above,  App,  p.  468. 

1818. — "You  were  present  at  the  India 
Board  when  Lord  B-- —  told  me  that  1 
Hhould  have  10,000  pagodas  per  annum,  and 
all  mv  expenses  paid.  ...  I  never  thought 
of  taking  a  mnehalka  from  Lord  B--— , 
because  I  certainly  never  suspected  that  my 
expenses  would  .  .  .  have  been  restricted 
to  500  pagodas,  a  sum  which  hardly  pays 
my  servants  and  eouipage."  —  Munro  to 
Jtaloolmy  in  Munro*i  lAft^  oc.,  iii.  257. 

MOOCHY,  8.  One  who  works  in 
leather,  either  as  shoemaker  or  saddler. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  low  caste,  Hind. 
TModii.  The  name  and  caste  are  also 
found  in  S.  India,  Teliig.  mt^chche. 
These,  too,  are  workers  in  leather,  but* 
also  are  employed  in  painting,  gilding, 
and  upholsterer's  work,  &c. 

[1815. — "Cow-stealing  ...  is  also  prac- 
tised by  .  .  .  the  Mootshee  or  Shoemaker 
obst."—Tytler,  Cansideratians,  i.  108.] 

MOOKTEAB,  s.  Properly  Hind, 
from  Ar.  mukhidr,  *  chosen,'  but  cor- 
ruptly mukhtydr.  An  authorised  agent ; 
an  attorney.  MukJitydr-ndma,  *  a  power 
of  attorney.' 

1866. — "I  wish  he  had  been  under  the 
NcafTolding  when  the  roof  of  that  new 
Cutcherry  he  is  building  fell  in,  and  killed 
two  mookhtaxs."— 7A«  JJawk  Bungalow  (by 
(J.  0.  Trevelyan),  in  Fraser's  Mag,  Ixxiii. 
p.  218. 

1878.— "These  were  the  mookhlyarB,  or 
(^riminal  Court  attorneys,  teaching  the 
witnesses  what  to  say  in  their  respective 
cases,  and  suggesting  answers  to  all  possible 
<{uestions,  the  whcHe  thing  having  been 
previously  rehearsed  at  the  moolutyar'8 
house." — Life  in  the.  Mofusnfy  f.  90. 

1885. — ''The  wily  Bengali  moktean,  or 
attorneys,  were  the  bane  of  the  Hill  Tracts, 
and  I  never  relaxed  in  my  efforts  to  banish 
them  from  the  countrv." — Li. -Col.  T,  Lewin, 
A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  p.  336. 

MOOLLAH,  s.  Hind.  muUdj  corr. 
from  Ar.  mauld,  a  der.  from  toildy  *  pro- 
]>inquity.'  This  is  the  legal  bond  which 
still  connects  a  former  owner  with  his 
manumitted  slave ;  and  in  virtue  of  this 
bond  the  patron  and  client  are  both 


called  mauld.  The  idea  of  iNitronage 
is  in  the  other  senses ;  and  the  word 
comes  to  mean  eventually  *a  learned 
man,  a  teacher,  a  doctor  of  the  Law.' 
In  India  it  is  used  in  these  senses,  and 
for  a  man  who  reads  the  Koran  in  a 
house  for  40  days  after  a  death.  When 
oaths  were  administered  on  the  Koran, 
the  servitor  who  held  the  book  was 
called  MuUd  Kordni.  Mulld  is  also 
in  India  the  usual  Mussulman  term 
for  ^a  schoolmaster.' 

1616.— "Their  MooUuw  employ  much  of 
their  time  like  Soriueners  to  doe  businesse 
for  others." — Terry,  in  Purchat,  ii.  1476. 

[1617.  —  "He  had  shewed  it  to  his 
MulAies."— <Str  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  417.] 

ie88.— "  While  the  Body  is  lot  down  into 
the  grave,  the  kindred  mutter  certain 
Prayers  between  their  Teeth,  and  that  done 
all  the  company  returns  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  where  the  Mollat  continue  their 
Prayers  for  his  Soul,  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  days.  .  .  r—MandeUh^,  E.T.  63. 

1673.— "At  funerals,  the  Mullahs  or 
Priests  make  Orations  or  Sermons,  after  a 
Lesson  read  out  of  the  A  Ichoran. " — Fryer,  94. 

1680.— "The  old  Molla  having  been  dis- 
charged for  misconduct,  another  b3r  name 
Cozzee  (see  CAZEE)  Mahmud  entertained  on 
a  salary  of  5  Pagodas  per  mensem,  his  duties 
consisting  of  the  business  of  writing  letters, 
kc,  in  Persian,  besides  teaching  the  Persian 
language  to  such  of  the  Company's  servants 
as  shall  desire  to  learn  it.' — Ft.  Si.  Geo, 
Consn,  March  11.    Notes  and  Erts.  No.  iii. 

.  12 ;  [also  see  Pringle,  Diary,  Ft.  St.  Geo., 

st  ser.  ii.  2,  with  note]. 

1763.— "The  Mnlla  in  Indostan  superin- 
tends the  practice,  and  punishes  the  breach 
of  religious  duties." — Orme,  reprint,  i.  26. 

1809.  — "The  British  Government  have, 
with  their  usual  liberality,  continued  the 
allowance  for  the  Moolahs  to  road  the 
Koran."— Ld.  Valentin,  i.  423. 

[1842. — See  the  classical  account  of  the 
Moollahs  of  Elabul  in  Elphin$tone's  Cavbul, 
ed.  1842,  i.  281  seqq.] 

1879.—" .  .  .  struck  down  by  a  fanatical 
crowd  impelled  by  a  fierce  Moola." — Sal, 
Rev.  No.  1251,  p.  484. 

MOOLVEE,  s.  Popular  Hind. 
mulvl,  Ar.  maulavJ,  from  same  root 
as  mulld  (see  MOOLLAH).  A  Judge, 
Doctor  of  the  Law,  &c.  It  is  a  usual 
prefix  to  the  names  of  learned  men 
and  professors  of  law  and  literature. 
(See  LAW-OFFICER.) 

1784.— 
"  A  Pundit  in  Bengal  or  MolaTOe 
May  daily  see  a  carcase  bum  ; 
But  you  can't  furnish  for  the  soul  of  ye 
A  dirge  sanii  ashes  and  an  urn." 

N.  B,  Halhed,  see  Calc,  Review^  xxvi.  79. 
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MOONAUL,  8.  Hiud.  inundl 
mondl  (it  seems  to  ))e  iu  no  dictiouarv) ; 
[Platts  gives  ''Mundl  (dialec.)].  The 
Lopophorus  ImpeyanuSj  most  splendid 
perhaps  of  all  game-birds,  rivalling  the 
orilliancy  of  hue,  and  the  metallic  lustre 
of  the  humming-birds  on  the  scale  of 
the  turkey.  *' This  splendid  pheasant 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Himamyas,  from  the  hills 
bordering  Afghanistan  as  far  east  as 
8ikkim,  and  pro1)ably  also  to  Bootan  " 
(Jerdon),  "In  the  autumnal  and 
winter  months  numbers  are  generally 
collected  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
forest,  though  often  so  widely  scat- 
tered that  each  bird  appears  to  be 
alone"  {Ibid,).  Can  this  last  circum- 
stance point  to  the  etymolc^  of  the 
name  as  connected  with  SSt.  munt, 
*  an  eremite '  ? 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  note  on 
Marco  Polo  (1st  ed.  i.  246, 2nd  ed.  i.  272), 
that  the  extract  which  is  given  below 
from  Aelian  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Mundl.  We  have  recently  found  thiat 
this  indication  had  been  anticipated  by 
Q.  Cuvier,  in  a  note  on  Pliny  (tom.  vii. 
p.  409  of  ed.  Ajasson  de  Grandsagne, 
Paris,  1830).  It  appears  from  Jeraon 
that  Monaul  is  popularly  applied  by 
Europeans  at  Darjeeling  to  the  Sik- 
kim  nomed  pheasant  &riornis  satyroj 
otherwise  sometimes  called  'Argus 
Pheasant' (q. v.). 

c.  A.D.  350. — "Cocka  too  are  produced 
there  of  a  kind  bigger  than  anv  others. 
These  have  a  crest,  hut  instead  of  being  red 
like  the  crest  of  our  cocks,  this  is  variegated 
like  a  coronet  of  flowers.  The  tail-feathers 
moreover  are  not  arched,  or  bent  into  a 
curve  (like  a  cock's),  but  flattened  out. 
And  this  tail  they  trail  after  them  as  a 
peacock  does,  unless  when  they  erect  it, 
and  set  it  up.  And  the  plumage  of  these 
Indian  cocks  is  golden,  and  dark  blue,  and 
uf  the  hue  of  the  emerald."  —  De  xVo^. 
Animal,  xvi.  2. 

MOON  BLINDNESS.  This  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  produced  by  sleeping  exposed  to 
the  full  light  of  the  moon.  There  is 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
facts,  some  quoting  experience  as  in- 
controvertible, others  regarding  the 
thing  merely  as  a  vulgar  prejudice, 
without  substantial  foundation.  Some 
remarks  will  be  found  in  CollingvxxxTs 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist^  pp.  308-10. 
The  present  writer  has  in  the  East 
twice  suffered  from  a  peculiar  affection 


of  the  eyes  and  face,  after  being  in 
sleep  exposed  to  a  bright  moon,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  used  the  term  moon- 
blindness, 

MOONG,  MOONGO,  s.  Or. « green- 
gram ' ;  Hind,  m^ng,  [Skt.  mtidga].  A 
kind  of  vetch  {Phaseoltu  Mungo,  L.) 
in  very  common  use  over  India ;  ac- 
cording to  Garcia  the  mesce  (mdsh  /)  of 
Aviceima.  Garcia  also  says  that  it 
was  popularly  recommendeti  as  a  diet 
for  fever  in  the  Deccan ;  [and  is  still 
recommended  for  this  purpose  bv 
native  phvsicians  (JFatty  Econ.  Did,  vi. 
pt.  i.  191)^. 

c.  1836. — **The  monj  again  is  a  kind  of 
mdiky  but  its  grains  are  oblong  and  the 
colour  is  light  green.  Hunj  is  cooked  alonjg 
with  rice,  and  eaten  with  butter.  This  is 
what  the V  call  Kithrl  (see  KEOOEBEE),  and 
it  is' the  diet  on  which  one  breakfasts  daily." 
— Ibn  Batuta,  iii.  131. 

1557. — "The  people  were  obliged  to  brings 
hay,  and  com,  and  mim£^,  which  is  a 
certain  species  of  seed  that  they  feed  horses 
with." — Albuqtun{U€^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  132. 

15d3.— 

"  Servant-maid.  —  That  girl  that  you 
brought  from  the  Deccan  asks  me  for 
miingo,  and  says  that  in  her  country  thev 
give  it  them  to  eat,  husked  and  boiled. 
Shall  I  g^ve  it  her  ? 

"  Oria. — Give  it  her  since  she  wishes  it ; 
but  bread  and  a  boiled  chicken  would  be 
better.  For  she  comes  from  a  country 
where  they  eat  bread,  and  not  rice." — 
Garcia^  f.  145. 

[1611. — **.  .  .  for  25  maunds  Moong^, 
28m.  09  p." — DanvrrSf  Letters^  i.  141.] 

MOONGA,  MOOGA,  s.  Bens.  mugd. 
A  kind  of  wild  silk,  the  produce  of 
Antheraea  assamxL,  collected  and  manu- 
factured in  Assam.  ["Its  Assamese 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
anil)er  munya,  *  coral '  colour  of  the 
silk,  and  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
silk  in  general'  (-B.  G.  Allen,  Mono.  o7t 
the  Silk  Cloths  of  Assam,  1899,  p.  10).] 
The  quotations  in  ehicidation  of  this 
word  may  claim  some  peculiar  interest. 
That  from  Purchas  is  a  modern  illus- 
tration of  the  legends  which  reached 
the  Roman  Empire  in  classic  times,  of 
the  growth  of  silk  in  the  Seric  jungles 
(^  velleraqxie  vt  foliis  depectunt  tenuia 
Seres ") ;  whilst  that  from  Rol>ert 
Lindsay  may  possibly  throw  light  on 
the  statements  in  the  Periplus  regard- 
ing an  overland  importation  of  silk 
from  Thin  into  Gangetic  India. 
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Ottoman  had  made  itaelf  felt  in  Europe, 
the  word  Turk  va«  that  which  ideaCi- 
fled  itself  with  the  Moelem,  and  thiui 
we  have  in  the  Collect  for  Oood 
Friday, — "Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
Heretics."  But  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  whose  contact  was  with 
the  U^ulmans  of  Mauritania  who  had 
paased  over  and  conquered  the  Fenin- 
Bula,  all  Mahommedans  were  Koors. 
So  tlie  Mahomniedans  whom  the 
Fortnguese  met  with  on  their  voyages 
to  India,  on  what  coast  soever,  were 
alike  styled  Mourot;  and  from  the 
Fortugueee  the  use  of  this  term,  as 
aynonvmous  with  Mahommedan,  passed 
to  Hollaudets  and  Englishmen. 

The  word  then,  as  used  by  the 
Portuguese  discoverers,  referred  to 
religion,  and  implied  no  nationality. 
It  is  plain  indeed  from  many  passages 
that  the  MooTi  of  Calicut  and  Cochin 
were  in  the  heginniug  of  the  I6th 
centurv  people  of  mixt  race,  just  as 
the  Hoplahs  (q.v.)  are  now.  The 
Arab,  or  Arabo- African  occupant* 
of  Mo^satubique  and  Uelinda,  the 
Sumalis  of  Magadoxo,  tlie  Arabs  and 
Persians  of  Kalbat  and  Ormuz,  the 
fioias  of  Ouzerat,  are  all  Monros 
to  the  Portugueae  writers,  though  the 
more  intelligent  among  tliese  are  quite 
coDSciuiis  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
term.  The  Moor*  of  the  Malaliar  coast 
were  middlemen,  who  hod  adopted  a 
profesaioii  uf  Islam  f<ir  their  own 
convenience,  and  in  order  U>  minister 
for  their  own  proHt  to  the  constant 
tnittic  of  merchants  from  Oniui?:  and 
the  Arabian  ports.  Similar  influences 
still  affect  the  boatmen  of  the  same 
coast,  among  whom  it  has  become  a 
sort  of  custom  in  certain  families,  that 
ditfereut  menibers  should  profess 
respectively  Mahommedanisni,  Hin- 
duism, and  Christianity. 

The  use  of  the  word  Moor  for  Ma- 
hommedan died  out  pretty  well  among 
educated  Europeans  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  or  even  earner,  but  probably 
held  ita  ground  a  good  deal  longer 
among  the  British  soldiery,  whilst 
the  aiyective  Maorinh  will  l>e  found  in 
our  quotations  nearly  as  late  as  1840. 
In  (.'evhin,  the  Straila,  and  the  Dutch 
Colonies,  the  term  Moormnn  for  a 
UuHnlman  is  still  in  common  use. 
Indeed  tlie  word  is  still  employed  by 
the  servants  of  Madras  officers  in 
Speaking   of  Mahommedans,  or  of  a 
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certain  class  of  these.     HOTO  is  still 
applied  at  Manilla  to  the  Musulnuin 

Malaya 


nch  Uiat  when 


rinhed  lu  ill, 

order  to  annoy  oi  thoy  would  spit  on  the 
ground,  and  «ay  'Portugal,  Portugal.'" — 
ArfriVo  dfV.da  Guma,  p.  76. 

,,  **For  you  muat  know,  geatlemoQ, 
that  from  the  moment  you  pit  into  port 
here  (Calocut)  you  caused  disturbanoe  of 
mind  to  the  Boon  of  this  city,  irho  are 
numeroua  and  very  powerful  ta  the  country." 
—C<-rTta,  Hsl(.  Soc.  Ififi. 

1499. — "We  reached  a  very  Urge  island 
called  Sumatra,  where  pepper  grows  in  oon- 
ridanble  quautitiea.  .  .  .  The  Chief  IB  a 
Hoor,  but  Bpeaking  a  different  language." — 
Santo  St^ano,  in  Iiui.a  i»  the  XVlh  Cent.  [7]. 

1505.~"Adl  28  zugno   vane  in  Venetia 
inmome  co  Hier  Alviie  de  Boni  un  sclat 
el  qiial  portomno  i  anignoli  da  la  in- 


'e  of  Hisi 


1613.- 


c  (Mai, 


m)    1 


gubermibat."~£ni<iiiH>'''i  Regit  Epitlula,  1. 1. 
]563.~"And  for  the  bntred  in  whiob 
they  hold  them,  and  for  their  alihorrenoe  of 
(he  name  of  FVangut,  Ihey  call  in  reproach 
the  Christiana  of  our  porta  of  the  world 
Frtingua  {i»e  FIBINOHEE},  just  as  wa 
improperly  call  Ihtm  again  Moors."— Airrtu, 


IV.  i 


le. 


c.  1560.— "When  we  lay  M  Fuquien,  we 
did  naa  cert&in  MoOMa,  who  knew  so  litU» 
of  their  secte  that  they  could  eay  nothing 
else  but  that  Mahomet  was  s  Hoore,  my 
father  wns  a  Hoore,  und  1  urn  a  Hoore." — 
Rrpurtt  uf  ikt  Pnantf  of  China,  done  into 
English  by  it.  Witlo,  in  Hakl.  ii.  657. 

1,'J63.— "  And  OS  to  what  you  sav  of 
Lud<mca  Vartomano,  1  have  spoken  bott 
here  and  in  Portugal,  with  people  who 
knew  him  hare  in  India,  and  they  (uld  nM 
that  he  went  about  hero  in  the  garb  of  % 
Hoor,  and  that  he  came  bock  among  na 
doing  penance  for  his  einii ;  and  that  the 
man  nerer  went  further  than  Calecut  and 
Cochin,  nor  indeed  did  wo  at  that  time 
navigate  thosa  seas  that  wo  now  navigate." 


—Gar, 


',  f.  3t 


ipoken  of  (ientilc  in  to  be  undentood 
Idolaters,  and  whereas  I  apeak  of  Hoore*, 
1  moan  Mahumata  secte," — CiKJur  Frrdrriie, 
in  Hail.  ii.  359. 

1610.— "Tha  King  was  fled  for  fear*  of 
tha  King  of  Mnkaaur.  who  .  .  .  would  foroe 
the  King  to  turne  Hoore,  for  he  is  a 
Gentile. '^J/iat-tow,  in  I'urclllu,  i.  239. 

1611. — "Les  HOTM  du  pay  faisoiSt  courir 
le  bniict,  que  les  notres  avoient  ealS  battue." 


-Wqifiirl,  H.daltairi.  \r 
1648.- 
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was  better  than  three  Moon,  and  one 
Hollander  or  Englishman  better  than  two 
Portugees.  "—Fa»  Tvitt,  69. 

c.  16d5. — **  II  y  en  a  de  MoTM  et  de 
Gentils  Raspautts  (see  RAJPOOT)  paroe  qne 
je  savois  qu  ils  servent  mieux  que  les  MOTM 
qui  sont  superbes,  and  ne  veolent  pas  qu'on 
se  plaigne  a'eux,  quelque  sotise  ou  quekme 
tromperie  qu'ils  fassent." — Thtrenot,  y.  21/. 

1673.— "Their  Crew  were  all  Moon  (by 
which  Word  hereafter  must  be  meant  those 
of  the  Mahometan  faith)  apparell'd  all  in 
white."— /Vy«r,  p.  24. 

„  **  They  are  a  Shame  to  our  Sailon. 
who  can  hardly  ever  work  without  horria 
Oaths  and  hideous  Cursing  and  Impreoa- 
tions  ;  and  these  MoormeiL,  on  the  contrary, 
never  set  their  Hands  to  any  Labour,  but 
that  they  sing  a  Psalm  or  Prayer,  and 
conclude  at  every  joint  Apolication  of  it, 
'  Allah,  Allah^'  invoking  the  Name  of  Ood." 
— Ibid.  pp.  55-56. 

1685. — '*We  putt  out  a  peece  of  a  Red 
Ancient  to  arnxsar  like  a  Moor'i  Vessel :  not 
judging  it  aaie  to  be  known  to  be  English  ; 
Our  nation  having  lately  gott  an  ill  name 
by  abusing  ye  In^bitants  of  these  Islands : 
but  no  boat  would  come  neer  us  ..."  (in 
the  Maldives).  —  Hedjifif  Ihatyf  March  9; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  190]. 

1688.  —  *'  Lascars,  who  are  Moors  of 
India." — Dampier^  ii.  57. 

1689. — "  The  place  where  the]^  went  ashore 
was  a  Town  of  tne  Moors :  Which  name  our 
Seamen  give  to  all  the  Subjects  of  the 
great  M(^ul,  but  especially  his  McJumutan 
Subjects ;  calling  the  Idolaters,  Cantons  or 
RaMooU  (see  RAJPOOT)."  — />am/ner,  i. 
607. 

1747._"  We  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  re- 
duced  to  almost  inevitable  Danger,  for  as 
our  Success  chiefly  depended  on  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Moors,  We  were  soon  brought 
to  the  utmost  Extremity  by  being  abandoned 
by  them."— Z>«<r  fnmi  Ft.  St.  Oeo.  in  the 
dntrt,  May  2  (India  Office  MS.  Records). 

1752. — "  His  successor  Mr.  Godehue  .  .  . 
even  permitted  him  (Duploix)  to  continue 
the  exhibition  of  those  marks  of  Moorish 
dignity,  which  both  Murzafa-jing  and  Salla- 
bad-jing  had  permitted  him  to  display." — 
Onruy  i.  367. 

1757. — In  Ivca,  writing  in  this  year,  we 
constantly  find  the  terms  Moormen  and 
Moorish,  applied  to  the  forces  against  which 
Clive  and  WatHon  were  acting  on  the  Hoogly. 

1763. — **  From  these  origins,  time  has 
formed  in  India  a  mighty  nation  of  near 
ton  millions  of  Mahomedans,  whom  Euro- 
peans call  Moors." — OrfMy  ed.  1803,  i.  24. 

1770.—**  Before  the  Europeans  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  the  Moors,  who 
were  the  only  maritime  people  of  India, 
sailed  from  Surat  and  Bengal  to  Malacca." — 
i2a>/7ia/(tr.  1777),  i.  210. 

1781.— **  Mr.  Hicky  thinks  it  a  Duty 
incumbent  on  him  to  inform  his  friends  in 
particular,  and  the  Pablio  in  (General,  that 


an  attempt  was  made  to  Assassinate  him 
last  Thunday  Morning  between  the  Hours 
of  One  and  two  o'CTook,  bv  two  armed 
Europeans  aided  and  assisted  by  a  Moor- 
man.  .  .  :*—Hicty*»  Bengal  OazetU,  April  7. 

1784. — *'  Lieutenants  Speediman  and  Rut- 
ledffe  .  .  .  were  bound,  oiroumoised,  and 
dottied  in  Moorish  gannents."— In  Selon- 
Karr,  i.  15. 

1797. — **  Under  the  head  of  castes  entitled 
to  a  favourable  term,  I  believe  you  compre- 
hend Brahmans,  Moormoii,  merchants,  and 
almost  every  man  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  Sudra  or  cultivating  caste.  .  .  .'* — 
Minute  of  Sir  T.  Munroy  in  Arbuiknatt  i.  17. 

1807.— "The  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  Moors,  and  the  richer  Qentooe,  are 
dressed  in  various  degrees  and  fashions." — 
Ld.  Minto  in  India,  p.  17. 

1829.—**  I  told  my  MoomiAli,  as  they  call 
the  Mussulmans  here,  just  now  to  ask  the 
drum-ntajor  when  the  mail  for  the  Pradwan 
(?)  was  to  be  made  up." — Mem.  of  Col.  Movn- 
taint  2nd  ed.  p.  80. 

1839. — **  As  I  came  out  of  the  gate  I  met 
some  young  Moorish  dandies  on  horseback  ; 
one  of  them  was  evidently  a  *  crack-rider,' 
and  began  to  show  off." — Lettergfrom  Madrat, 
p.  290. 

MOOBA,  s.  Sea  Hind,  mnrd,  from 
Port,  amura,  Ital.  mura;  a  tack  (Roe- 
biLck). 

MOOBAH,  8.  A  measure  used  in 
the  sale  of  jtaddy  at  Bombay  and  in 
Guzerat.  Tne  true  form  of  this  word 
is  doubtful.  From  Molesworth's  Mahr. 
Diet,  it  would  seem  that  mudd  and 
rMtdi  are  properly  cases  oi  rice- 
straw  1x)una  together  to  contain 
certain  quantities  of  grain,  the  former 
larger  and  the  latter  smaller.  Hence 
it  would  be  a  vague  and  varying 
measure.  But  there  is  a  land  measure 
of  the  same  name.  See  Wilson,  8.v. 
Mfidi.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives 
mooda,  Mai.  muta,  from  mutu,  *to 
cover,'  "  a  fastening  package  ;  especi- 
ally the  packages  m  a  circular  form, 
like  a  Dutch  cheejse,  fastened  with 
wisps  of  straw,  in  which  rice  is  made 
up  in  Malal>ar  and  Canara."  The 
mooda  is  said  to  l)e  1  cubic  foot  and 
1,116  cubic  inches,  and  equal  to  3 
Kulsies  (see  CUL8EY).] 

1554.— **  (At  Ba^im)  the  Mura  of  haiM 
(see  BATTA)  contains  3  candis  (see  CANDY), 
which  (batee)  is  rice  in  the  husk,  and  after 
it  is  stript  it  amounts  to  a  candy  and  a  half, 
and  something  more." — A.  Nune*,  p.  30. 

[1611. — **  I    send    your  worship  Vw  KiB» 
bearer  10  mCftlAa  <A  tv»,*'  — ^I>o.'«co«r%^l*»«^*% 
i.  116,"\ 
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the  W.,  perhaps  at  first  only  to  their 
representatives.] 

1516. — ''In  all  thia  ooontry  of  Malab&r 
there  are  a  great  quantity  of  Moors,  who  are 
of  the  same  language  and  colour  as  the 
Gentiles  of  the  country.  .  .  .  They  call 
these  Moors  HapulerB ;  they  carry  on  nearly 
all  the  trade  of  the  seaports." — Barbomi^  140. 

1767.— ''Ali  Raja,  the  Chief  of  Cananore, 
who  was  a  Muhammadan,  and  of  the  tribe 
called  Mapilla,  rejoiced  at  the  success  and 
conquests  of  a  Muhammadan  Chief." — 11,  of 
Hydur,  p.  184. 

1782.—'*.  .  .  les  Maplets  re^urent  les 
coutumes  et  les  superstitions  des  Gentils, 
sous  I'empire  des  quels  ils  viToient.  C'est 
pour  se  oonformer  aux  usages  des  Malabars, 
que  les  enfans  des  Maplets  nlidritent  point 
de  leurs  p^res,  mais  des  fr^res  de  leurs 
m^res." — Sonneraty  i.  198. 

1787.— 
*'  Of  Hoplas  fierce  your  hand  has  tani'd, 
And    monsters    that    your    sword    has 

maim'd." 
Life  and  Letter*  qf  J,  Rxi$m,  1833,  i.  114. 

1800. — '*  We  are  not  in  the  most  thriring 
condition  in  this  country.  Polegars,  nairs, 
and  moplas  in  arms  on  all  sides  of  us." — 
WfJh'ngttm,  i.  48. 

1813.  —  <*At  one  period  the  Koplaha 
created  great  commotion  in  TraTancore, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
massacred  the  chief  of  Anjen^.  and  all 
the  English  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
settlement,  when  on  a  public  visit  to  the 
Queen  of  Attinga." — Forbes.  Or.  Mem.  i. 
402 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  269]. 

1868.  —  "I  may  add  in  ooncludinfir  my 
notice  that  the  Kalians  alone  of  aU  the 
castes  of  Madura  call  the  Mahometans 
^mHpillei**  or  bridegrooms  (Moplalia)." — 
Ifelson**  Madura^  Pt.  li.  56. 

MOBA,  8.  Hind,  morhd.  A  stool 
(tabouret) ;  a  footstool.  In  coiiiiiion 
colI(K[uial  use. 

[1796. — "The  old  man,  whose  attention 
had  been  chiefly  attracted  by  a  Ramnaghur 
month,  of  which  he  was  desirou8  to  know 
the  construction,  .  .  .  departed."  —  Capt. 
Blunt,  in  Ariai.  Jtes.f  vii.  92. 

[1843. — "Whilst  seated  on  a  round  stool, 
or  mondah,  in  the  thanna,  ...  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  thannadar.  ..." 
— Davidson,  Travels  in  Upper  India,  i.  127.] 

MOBCHAL,  8.  A  fan,  or  a  fly- 
whisk,  made  of  i)eacook's  feathers. 
Hind.  riwrcWhal. 

1673.—  "All  the  heat  of  the  Day  they 
idle  it  under  some  shady  TVee,  at  night 
they  come  in  troops,  armed  with  a  great 
Pole,  a  Mirohal  or  Peacock's  Tail,  and  a 
Wallet."— /Vy«r,  95. 

1690.— (The  heat)  "makes  us  Employ  our 
Potins  in   Fanning    of   us    with  Morohalt 


made  of  Peacock's  Feathers,  four  or  (!▼» 
Foot  long,  in  the  time  of  our  Entertain- 
ments, and  when  we  take  our  Repose." — 
Ovington,  385. 

[1826.— "They  (Gosseins)  are  clothed  in 
a  ragged  mantle,  and  carry  a  long  pole,  and 
a  itilrwli^l  or  peacock's  tail." — Pamittrana 
Han,  ed.  1873,  i.  76.] 

MOBT-DE-OHIEN,  s.  A  nanie  for 
cholera,  in  use,  more  or  less,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  and  the 
former  prevalence  of  which  has  tended 
prol)ably  to  the  extraordinary  and 
baseless  notion  that  epidemic  cholera 
never  existed  in  India  till  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The 
word  in  this  form  is  really  a  corruption 
of  the  Portuguese  mordexm,  slmped 
by  a  fanciful  French  etymology.  The 
Portuguese  word  again  represents  the 
Konkani  and  Mahratti  moacichiy  modshiy 
or  modwuhi,  'cholera,'  from  a  Mahr. 
verb  modnen^  *to  break  up,  to  sink' 
(as  under  infirmities,  in  fact  'to 
collapse').  The  GuzaratI  appears  to 
l)e  morchi  or  niorachi. 

[1504.  —  Writing  of  this  year  Correa 
mentions  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
the  Samorin's  army,  but  he  gives  it  no 
name.  "Besides  other  illness  there  was 
one  almost  sudden,  which  caused  such  a 
pain  in  the  belly  that  a  man  hardly  survived 
8  hours  of  it."— CorrM,  i.  489.] 

1543. — Correa's  description  is  so  striking 
that  we  give  it  almost  at  length:  "This 
winter  they  had  in  Goa  a  mortal  distemper 
which  the  natives  call  morzy,  and  attacking 
persons  of  every  quality,  from  the  smallest 
infant  at  the  breast  to  the  old  man  of 
fourscore,  and  also  domestic  animals  and 
fowls,  so  that  it  affected  every  living  thing, 
male  and  female.  And  this  malady  attackra 
people  without  any  cause  that  could  be 
assigned,  falling  upon  sick  and  sound  alike, 
on  the  fat  and  the  lean  ;  and  nothing  in  the 
world  was  a  safeguard  aguin.st  it.  And  this 
malady  attacked  the  stomach,  caused  as 
some  experts  affirmed  by  chill ;  though 
later  it  was  maintained  that  no  cause  what- 
ever could  bo  discovered.  The  malady  waa 
so  powerful  and  so  evil  that  it  immediately 
produced  the  symptoms  of  strong  poison  ; 
f.a.f  vomiting,  constant  desire  for  water, 
with  drying  of  the  stomach  ;  and  crampe 
that  contracted  the  hams  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  with  such  pains  that  the  patient 
seemed  dead,  with  the  eyes  broken  and 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  black 
and  crumpled.  And  for  this  malady  our 
physicians  never  found  any  cure ;  and 
the  patient  was  carried  oflf  in  one  day,  or 
at  the  most  in  a  day  and  night ;  insomuch 
that  not  ten  in  a  hundred  recovered,  and 
those  who  did  recover  were  such  &a  were 
healed  in  haste  with  medicines  of  little 
importance  known  to  the  natives.    So  great 
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WAS  the  mortality  this  season  that  the  bells  they  ate  some,  and  in  the  same  moment 

were  tolling  all  day  .   .   .  insomuch  that  this  gave  them  a  kind  of  dysentery,  which 

the  governor   forbade    the    tolling  of   the  in    India   they    corruptly    call  mcidaxilli, 

<'hurch  hells,  not  to  frighten  the  people  .  .  .  which  ought  to  be  morxisj  and  which  the 

4ind  when  a  man  di^  in  the  hospital  of  Arabs  call  mchaUa  (Ar.   hay^),  which  iH 

this  malady  of  morezy  the  Governor  ordered  what  Rasis  calls  aahiaa,  a  disease  which  kills 

4ill  the  exports  to  come  together  and  open  in  24  hours.     Its  action  is  immediately  to 

the  bodv.     But  they  found  nothing  wrong  produce  a  sunken  and  slender  pulse,  with 

«xcept  that  the  paunch  was  shrunk  up  like  cold  sweat,  great  inward  fire,  and  excessive 

41  hen's  gizzard,  and  wrinkled  like  a  piece  thirst,  the  eyes  sunken,  great  vomitings,  and 

•of  scorched  leather.  .  .  ." — Corrmf  iv.  288-  in  fact  it  leaves  the  natural  power  so  col- 

*2S9,  lapsed  {dem'bada)  that  the  patient  seems 

15^^ like  a  dead  man.  — Couto,  Dec.  IV.  liv.  iv. 

**  Pa(;^, — Don  Jeronymo  sends  to  hep  that  ^P*  ^^• 
vou  will  go  and    visit  his  brother  imme-        c.  1610. — "II  regne  entre  eux  vne  autre 

<liately,  for  though  this  is  not  the  time  of  maladie  qui  vient  a  I'improviste,  ils  la  nom- 

<lay  for  visits,   delay  would  be  dangerous,  mentMordMin,et  vient  auecgrandedouleur 

and  he  will  be  very  thankful  that  you  come  des  testes,   et  vomissement,  et  crient  fort, 

■at  once.  et  le  plus  sou  vent  en  meurent.*' — Pyrard  de 

'*  Orta.  —  What  is  the  matter  with  the  LauU,  ii.  19 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  18]. 
liatirat,  and  how  long  has  he  been  ill  ?  1681.—"  Pulvis  ejus  (Calumbao)  ad  scrup. 

Faoe.—JlB  has  got  moirzi ;  and  he  has  ^nju^   pondus   sumptus    cholerae    prodest, 

been  ill  two  hours.  q^m    Mordezi    incolae    vocant.'*^— yoc. 

*'  Orta.— I  will  follow  you.  Bfmtii  lib.  iv.  p.  43. 

^*  Ruano. — Is  this  the  disease  that  kills        ,/,oo*      t\     '    '    u  i.i>.i... 

HO  quickly,   and    that   few    recover  from!        ^J^T    *  *  n *^"*'*  ?»"' ?  2SiS^L« ^  S- 

Tell  me  hJw  it  is  called  by  our  people,  and  ^""^  ^^^  *1  V"  "Sr^J"}  /  ^^^^'^  ^ 

by  the  natives,  and  the  symptomW  it,  and  ^«  subitement.  -MandeMo,  266. 
the  treatment  you  use  in  it.  1648.— See  also  the  (questionablej  Voydget 

"Orto.— Our    name    for    the   disease  is  Fameux  du  Si^wr  Victor  le  Bianc,  76, 
ffoilerica  poMt'o;   and    the    Indians  call  it        c.  1665. — "Les  Portugais  appellent  Mor> 

tnorri;  whence  again  by  corruption  we  call  dechin  les  quatre  sortes  de  Coliques  qu'on 

it  mordeii.  ...  It  is  sbarner  here  than  in  soufiFre  dans  les  Indes   ou    elles  aont  fre- 

our  own  part  of  the  world,  for  usually  it  quentes  .   .    .  ceux  qui  ont  la  quatri^me 

kills  in  four  and    twenty    hours.      And   I  soufrent  les  trois  maux  ensemble,  k  savoir  le 

have  seen  some  cases  where  the  patient  did  vomissement,  le  flux  de  ventre,  les  extremes 

not  live  more  than  ten  hours.     The  most  douleurs,  et  je  crois  que  cette  demiere  est 

that  it  lasts  is  four  days ;  but  as  there  is  le  Colera-Morbus."- rAfveno^,  v.  324. 
no  rule  without  an  exception,  I  once  saw        1678.— "They  apply  Cauteries  most  un- 

41  man  with  great  constancy  of  virtue  who  ^^^f^ny  j^  /  MoMlheen,  called  so  by 

lived  twent:^,  days  continually  throwing  up  ^^^  Portiials,  being  a  Vomiting  with  Loose- 

i*'curgtnoM'  fj  .  .  .  bile,  and  died  at  last,  new  "— fVvfr  114. 

Lot  us  go  ana  see  this  sick  man;  and  as        ,,!-.        ..JL      j*  n  j  mr i    vj 

for  the  symptoms  you  will  vourself  see  what        \^^^l  —     The  disease  called  MordeeU 

^i  thing  it  is."— OTamo,  If.  74y,  75.  generally  commences  with  a  violent  fover, 

,r^     <.rm-        •  x,.      x,..         ^-  r.  -  accompamod    by    tremblings,   horrors   and 

1578.— "There  is  another  thing  which  is  vomitings;   these  symptoms  are  generally 

useless  called  by  them  ranartn,  which  the  followed  by  delirium  and  death."    He  pre- 

<  lanarin  Brahman  physicians  usually  employ  Roribes  a  hot  iron  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 

for  the  cofierica  pauio  sickness,  which  they  f^^^    jjo  attributes  the  disease  to  indigos- 

-call  morxi  ;  which  sickness  is  so  sharp  that  ^ion,  and  remarks  bitteriy  that  at  least  the 

It  kills  in  fourteen  hours  or  less."— ^rwfto,  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  safe  from 

Tractado,  27.  this  disease.— Z>c//on,  Relation  de  VlnqHtsf- 

1598. — "There  reigneth  a  sicknosse  called  tion  de  (JoOj  ii.  ch.  71.] 

Hordezijn  which  stoaloth  uppon  men,  and        j^go^  _  ««  The   Mordechine    is    another 

Imudleth  them  in  such  sorto,  that  it  wea-  Di^oas^  .  .  .  which  is  a  violent  Vomiting 

keneth  a  man,  and  maketh  him  east  out  all  ^nd  Looseness."- Ov/w^toa,  350. 

that  he  hath  in  his  bodie,  and  many  times  .^nn         u j:-        -,wv«u:««.    «*    *\*^ 

his  life  withall."-  Liruchot^ii,  67  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ^  \^^^:  r  ^"'^f K"n'«i3^,,n^.f^m  J^ 

i  oQ^  .  -mtm**^  I'n  ;;  991         '       »  »■  Jack-fruit  (q.v.) :  "  Non  nisi  vacuo  stomacno 

1599.— "The  diseajie  which  in  India  is  oritur /'aw/o  CWmm,  Portugall is  Mordwd 

-called  Mordicin.    This  is  a  species  of  Cohc.  dicta."— J^frft.  Amb.y  i.  106. 
which  oomos  on  in  those  countries  with  such        ,_,^      <«n  **«  «-««^«  i^A;^^^;^,^  «,i*-rvB 
force  and  vehemence  that  it  kills  in  a  few        ^^^'^    ^^^  J^^'^J^tiTJ'    M^  nZ 

hours ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  discovered.  »PPf"®    *^   J""^^    ^^IS^^?^,  ^^rJ^ 

It  cau.;es  evacuations  by  stool  or  vomit,  and  ^^""Z^^^l    7j!Xf    xf  lEt 

makes  one  burst  with  pain.     But  there  is  Mort-da-Cllien.  —LeUret  iSdiJ.,  xi.  100. 

1602.-"  In  th«e  MeU  (off  An«=an)  they  P^^P^'ly  "  »>1"'?  Iv^^tl^J^L 

found  bad  and  brackish  water,  and  cirtoii  »8  very  petvloxa  mjOM«fc  VmN*,^«»' 

Iwana  Uke  ours  both  grreeo  and  dry,  of  which  the  Bativfe  Tftmeos  v«.  WBRa..     VK^-vaw 
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apply  a  thin  rod,  like  a  spit,  and 
heated,  under  the  heel,  till  the  patient 
screams  with  pain,  and  then  to  slap 
the  same  part  with  the  sole  of  a  shoe, 
&c. 

1705.—*'  Ce  mal  s'appelle  mort-de-ehien." 
—LuUlier,  113. 

The  following  is  an  example  of 
literal  translation,  as  far  as  we  know, 
unique  : 

1716. — "The  extraordinary  distempers  of 
this  country  (I.  of  Bourbon)  are  the  (Jholick, 
and  what  they  call  the  Dog's  DitfOMf  which 
is  cured  by  burning  the  heel  of  the  patient 
with  a  hot  iron." — AccL  of  the  I.  of  Bourbon, 
in  La  Rogue's  Voyage  to  Arabia  the  Happy, 
&c.,  E.T.  London,*  1726,  p.  156. 

1727. — ".  .  .  the  Mordezin  (which  seizes 
one  suddenly  with  such  oppression  and 
palpitation  that  he  thinks  he  is  ffoing  to 
oie  on  the  spot)." —  Valentijn,  ▼.  (Malabar)  5. 

c.  1760. — "There  is  likewise  known,  on 
the  Malabar  coast  chiefly,  a  'most  violent 
disorder  they  call. the  Hordechin;  which 
seizes  the  patient  with  such  fury  of  puiging, 
vomiting,  and  tormina  of  the  intestines,  that 
it  will  often  carry  him  off  in  30  hours." — 
Grose,  i.  250. 

1768.— "This  (cholera  morbus)  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  very  frequent  and  fatal, 
is  called  Mort-de-chien." — Lind,  Essay  on 
Diseases  incidental  to  Hot  Climates,  248. 

1778.— In  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Portu- 

Suese  Grammatica  Indostana,  we  And  Mor- 
echim,  as  a  Portugu^e  word,  rendered  in 
Hind,  by  the  word  hadazmi,  i.e.  bad-ha^vn, 
'dyspepsia'  (p.  99).  The  most  common 
modem  Hind,  term  for  cholera  is  Arab. 
kaizah.  The  latter  word  is  given  by  Garcia 
de  Orta  in  the  form  hachuiza,  and  in  the 
Quotation  from  Couto  as  mcltaiza  (?). 
Jahanglr  speaks  of  one  of  his  nobles  as  dying 
in  the  Deccan,  of  haizaJi,  in  a.D.  1615  (see 
note  to  Elliot,  vi.  346).  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  not  to  be  assumed  that  hai^h 
always  means  cholera.  Thus  Macpherson 
mentions  that  a  violent  epidemic,  which 
raged  in  the  Camp  of  AurangzTb  at  Bijapur 
in  1689,  is  called  so.  But  in  the  history  of 
Khfifi  Khan  {Elliot,  vii.  337)  the  general 
phrases  ta'iin  and  wabd  are  used  in  reference 
to  this  disease,  whilst  the  description  is  that 
of  bubonic  plague. 

1781.— "Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2l8t 
June  (1781)  we  had  two  men  seized  with 
the  mort-de-chien."  —  Curtis,  Diseases  of 
India,  3rd  ed.,  Edinb.,  1807. 

1782. — "  Les  indigestions  appellees  dans 
rinde  Mort-de-chien,  sont  fr^uentes.  Les 
Castes  qui  mangent  de  la  vianao,  nourrituro 
trop  pesante  pour  un  climat  si  chaud,  en 
sont  sou  vent  attaqu^s.  .  .  ." — Sonnerat, 
i.  205.  This  author  writes  just  after  having 
described  two  epidemics  of  cholera  under 
the  name  of  Flux  aigu.  He  did  not  appre- 
hend that  this  was  in  fact  the  real  Mort- 
de-chien. 


1783. — "A  disease  generally  called  '  \ 
de-ehien'  at  this  time  (during  the  defence 
of  Onore)  raged  with  great  violence  among^ 
the  native  inhabitants." — Forbes,  Or.  Mem^ 
iv.  122. 

1796. — "  Far  more  dreadful  are  the  oonse^ 
quences  of  the  above-mentioned  intestinal 
colic,  called  by  the  Indians  shani,  mordexim 
and  also  Nircomben,  It  is  occasioned,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  winds  blowing  from  the 
mountains  .  .  .  the  consequence  is  that 
malignant  and  bilious  slimy  matter  adheres 
to  the  bowels,  and*occasions  violent  pains, 
vomiting,  fevers,  and  stupefaction  ;  so  that 
persons  attacked  with  the  disease  die  very 
often  in  a  few  hours.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  30  or  40  persons  die  in  this  manner^ 
in  one  place,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
In  the  year  1782  this  disease  raged  wi^  so 
much  fury  that  a  great  many  persons  died 
of  it."— i^m  Paolino,  E.T.  409-410  (orig.  nee 
p.  353).  As  to  the  names  used  by  Fra 
Paolino,  for  his  Shani  or  Oiani,  we  find 
nothing  nearer  than  Tamil  and  Mal.  sanni, 
*  convulsion,  paralysis.'  (Winslow  in  his 
Tamil  Diet,  specifies  13  kinds  of  sanni. 
KomJben  is  explained  as  *■  a  kind  of  cholera  or 
smallpox'  (i);  and  nir-komben  (*water-k.'y 
as  a  kind  of  cholera  or  bilious  diarrhoea.^ 
Paolino  adds :  "La  droga  amara  costa  assai, 
e  non  si  poteva  amministrare  a  tanti  miser> 
abili  ohe  perivano.  Adunque  in  mancanza 
di  qnesta  droga  amara  noi  distillasimo  in 
Tdgara,  o  aoqua  vite  di  coco,  molto  stereo  di 
cavalli  (!),  c  I'amministrammo  agl'  infermi» 
Tutti  quelli  che  prendevano  questa  g^ari* 
vano." 

1808.— "Mdrchee  or  Hortshee  (Guz.> 
and  M6dee  (Mah.).  A  morbid  affection  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  convulsive  action* 
followed  by  evacuations  of  the  first  passage 
up  and  down,  with  intolerable  tenesmus,  or 
twisting-like  sensation  in  the  intestines, 
corresponding  remarkably  with  the  cholera* 
morbus  of  European  synopsis ts,  called  by 
the  country  people  in  England  (?)  morti- 
sheen,  and  by  others  monl-du-chien  and 
Maua  des  chienes,  as  if  it  had  come  from 
France." — R.  .Drunimond,  Illustrations,  &c» 
A  curious  notice ;  and  the  author  was,  we 
presume,  from  his  title  of  "Dr.,"  a  medical 
man.  "We  suppose  for  England  above  should 
be  read  India, 

The  next  quotation  is  tlie  latest 
instance  of  tne  familiar  use  of  the 
word  that  we  have  met  with  : 

1812. — "Greneral  M was  taken  very 

ill  three  or  four  days  ago ;  a  kind  of  iit-~ 
mort  de  chien — the  doctor  said,  brought  on 
by  eating  too  many  radishes." — Originat 
familiar  Correjtpondfincf.  bettreen  Residents  in 
India,  kc,  Edinburgh,  1846,  p.  287. 

1813. — "Mort  de  chien  is  nothing  more- 
than  the  highest  degree  of  Cholera  Morbus.'*' 
— Johnson,  Infl,  of  Tropical  Climate,  405. 

The  second  of  the  following  quota- 
tions evidently  refers  to  the  outorcak 
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of  cholera  mentioned,  after  Maci)herson, 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

1780. — "I  am  once  or  twice  a  year  (!) 
subject  to  violent  attacks  of  cholera  morbni, 
here  called  mort-de-chien.  .  .  ." — /mpev  to 
JJunningt  quoted  by  Sir  James  StepheHf 
ii.  339. 

1781.— "The  Pla^e  is  now  broke  out  in 
Bengal,  and  rages  with  great  violence ;  it 
has  swept  away  already  above  4000  persona. 
200  or  upwards  have  been  buried  in  the 
<lifferent  Portuguese  churches  within  a  few 
il&ya."— Micky's  Bengal  OazeUe,  April  21. 

These  quotations  show  that  cholera, 
whether  as  an  epidemic  or  as  sporadic 
disease,    is    no    new  thing  in  India. 
Almast  in  the  beginning  of  the  Portu- 
guese expeditions  to  the  East  we  find 
apparent  examples  of  the  visitations  of 
this  terrible  scourse,  though  no  precise 
name  is  given  in  tne  narratives.    Thus 
we  read   in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da 
Emboli,  an  adventurous  young  Floren- 
tine who  served  with  the  Portuguese, 
that,  arriving  in  China  in  1517,  the 
ships'  crews  were  attacked  by  a  pemma 
waUUia  difrvMO  (virulent  flux)  of  such 
kind  that  there  aied  thereof  about  70 
men,  and  among  these  Giovanni  him- 
self, and  two  oUier  Florentines  {Vita^ 
in  Archiv.  Star.  ItuL  33).    Correa  says 
that,  in  1603,  20,000  men  died  of 'a 
like  disease  in  the  army  of  the  Zamorin. 
We  have  given  above  Correa's  descrip- 
tion of  the  terrible  Qoa  pest  of  1543, 
which    was    most    evidently    cholera. 
Madras  accounts,  according    to  Mac- 
pherson,  first  mention  the  disease  at 
Arcot  in  1766,  and  there  are  frequent 
notices  of   it    in  that  neighbourhood 
between   1763  and   1787.     The  Hon. 
R.  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  raging  at 
Sylhet  in  1781,  after  carrying  off  a 
numl>er  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ciilcutta 
(MdcphersoTiy  see  the  quotation  of  1781 
above).      It  also  raged   that  year  at 
Ganjam,  and  out  of  a  division  of  6000 
Bengal  troops  under  Col.  Pearse,  who 
were  on  the  march  through  that  dis- 
trict, 1143  were  in  a  few  days  sent 
into  haspital,  whilst  "  death  raged  in 
the  camp  with  a  horror  not  to  be  de- 
.scribed.       The  earliest  account  from 
the  pen  of  an  English  physician  is  by 
Dr.    Paisley,    ana    is    dated    Madras, 
Feby.  1774.     In  1783  it  broke  out  at 
Hardwar  Fair,  and  is    said,    in    less 
than  8  days,  to  have  carried  off  20,000 
pilgrims.     The    paucity    of   cases   of 
cholera  among  European  troops  in  the 
returns  up  to  1817,  is  ascribed  by  Dr. 


Macnamara  to  the  way  in  which  facts 
were  disguised  by  the  current  nomen- 
clature of  disease.  It  need  not  perhaps 
})e  denied  that  the  outbreak  of  1817 
marked  a  gi:eat  recrudescence  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
the  more  terrible  features  of  the  epi- 
demic, which  are  then  spoken  of  as 
quite  new,  had  l)een  prominently  de- 
scribed at  Goa  nearly  three  centuries 
before. 

See  on  this  subject  an  article  by  Dr. 
J.  Macpherson  in  Quarterly  Review^ 
for  Jany.  1867,  and  a  Treatise  on  Asiatic 
Cholera^  bv  C.  Macnanvara,  1876.  To 
these,  and  especially  to  the  former,  we 
owe  several  facts  and  references ; 
though  we  had  recorded  quotations 
relating  to  mordexin  and  its  identity 
with  cnolera  some  years  l>efore  even 
the  earlier  of  these  publications. 

MORDEXm,     MOBDIXIM,     s. 

Also  the  name  of  a  sea-fish.  Bluteau 
says  '  a  fish  found  at  the  Isle  of  Quix- 
embe  on  the  Coast  of  Mozambicjue, 
very  like  hogas  (?)  or  river-pikes.' 

MOSELLAY,  n.p.  A  site  at  Shiraz 
often  mentioned  by  Uafiz  as  a  favourite 
spot,  and  near  which  is  his  tomb. 

c.  1350.— 
**  Boy  !  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 

And  bia  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  the  frowning  zealots  say  ; 
Tell  them  that  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad  ; 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  MoBsellay." 
Hafz,  rendered  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 

1811.— "The  stream  of  Rtiknab^  mur- 
mured near  us ;  and  within  three  or  four 
hundred  vards  was  the  Mosselld  and  the 
Tomb  of  Hafiz."— Tr.  (hueley's  Traveh,  i.  318. 

1813. — **  Not  a  shrub  now  remains  of  the 
bower  of  MoSMlla,  the  situation  of  which  is 
now  only  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
tower." — Macdonald  Kinnnrs  PersiUj  62. 

MOSQUE,  8.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  original  of  this  word 
being  the  Ar.  mapid^  *a  place  of 
worship,*  literallv  the  place  of  s^cjud, 
i.e.  *  prostration.'  And  the  probable 
course  is  this.  Ma^id  becomes  (1)  in 
Span,  mezquit^t,   Port,  mesquita;*   (2) 

*  According  to  Pyrard  mesquite  is  the  word  used 
in  the  Maldive  Islands.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
the  people  would  adopt  such  a  word  ftom  the 
Portuguese.  And  probably  the  form  both  in  east 
and  west  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  hard  pronun< 
ciation  of  the  Arabic  j,  as  in  Egypt  now ;  thA  iM 
and  probably  the  moat  "viV^.^^  qM^sam^.  >9Mk' 
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Ital.  mesekUoy  moachea;  French  (old) 
mMquete.  moaqu^;  (3)  Eiig.  moique. 
Some  of  the  quotieitions  mi^t  suggest 
a  different  course  of  modification/out 
they  would  probably  mislead. 

Apropos  of  moujid  rather  than  of 
mosque  we  have  noted  a  ludicrous 
misapplication  of  the  word  in  the 
advertisement  to  a  newspaper  story. 
"  Mu^eed  the  Hindoo :  Adventures 
with  the  Star  of  India  in  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  of  1867."  The  Weekly  Detroit 
Free  Press,  LotuUm,  July  1,  1882. 

1836.  —  "  CorpoBque  ipriua  perditissimi 
l^udo-prophetae  ...  in  dvitate  quae 
Mecha  dioitur  .  .  .  pro  maximo  aanctuario 
oonseryatur  in  pulcnr&  ipsomm  Ecclesi& 
quom  Mulscket  vulp^riter  aicunt." — Gul.  de 
noldnueUf  in  Canisii  Thtsaur,  fd,  BctSTUige,  ix, 

1384. — **  Sonvi  le  motquette,  doe  chiese 
de'  Saraceni  .  .  .  dentro  tiitte  bianohe  ed 
intonioate  ed  ingesaate." — Fretcobaldiy  29. 

1543.  —  **And  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  5000  larin  tangcu  which  in  old  times 
wore  granted,  and  are  deposited  for  the 
expenses  of  the  misquitu  of  Ba^aim,  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  said  duties  as  they 
always  have  been  paid,  and  in  regard  to 
the  said  miiqnitas  and  the  prayers  that  are 
made  in  them  there  shall  be  no  innovation 
whatever." — Treaty  at  Bacaim  of  the  Portu- 
guese with  King  Bador  of  yc^nbaya  (Bahadur 
Shah  of  Guzerat)  in  *S.  BoUlho,  Twnbo,  137. 

1553. — *'.  .  .  but  destined  yet  to  unfurl 
that  divine  and  royal  banner  of  the  Soldiery 
of  Christ  ...  in  the  Eastern  regions  of 
Asia,  amidst  the  infernal  mesqi^tajl  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  and  all  the  jpagodes  of 
the  heathenism  of  India,  on  this  side  and 
l)eyond  the  Gauges." — Barros,  I.  i.  1. 

[c.  1610. — "The  prindpal  temple,  which 
they  call  Oucouroii  misquitte  (Hukurn 
miakitUy  *  Friday  mosque '). — Pyrard  de  Laval, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  72.] 

1616.— "They  are  very  jealous  to  lot  their 
women  or  Moschees  be  seen. "— »SVr  T.  lioe, 
in  Purcha*^  i.  537  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  21  J. 

[1623. — **  We  went  to  see  upon  the  same 
Lake  a  meschita,  or  temple  of  the 
Mahometans." — P.  delta  Valfe,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  69.] 

1634.— 
"  Que  a  de  abomina9ao  mesquita  immOda 
Casa,  a  Deos  dedicada  hojo  so  voja." 

Mafaca  UonquiMadOf  1.  xii.  43. 

1638.  —  Mandelslo  unreasonably  applies 
the  term  to  all  sorts  of  pagan  temples,  e.g, — 

"  Nor  is  it  only  in  great  CM  ties  that  the 
Bmjaiis  have  their  many  MosqueSTB.  ..." 
— KT.  2nd  ed.  1669,  p.  52. 

"The  King  of  Siam  is  a  PoffaHy  nor  do 
his  Subjects  know  any  other  Religion. 
They  have  divers  Mooquees,  Monasteries, 
and  ChapiHjls." — Ibid.  p.  104. 

c.  1662. — " ...  he  did  it  only  for  love  to 
their  Mammon  ;  and  would  have  sold  after- 


wards for  as  much  more  St.  Peter's  .  .  .  %» 
the  Turks  for  a  Mofquito."— C^ir^,  Die- 
course  concerning  the  Govt,  of  O.  Cromwell. 

1680.— Consn.    Ft.    St.   Geo.   March  28  s 
"  Records  the  death  of  Cassa  Verona  .  .  . 
and  a   dispute  arising  as   to  whether  his 
body  should  be  burned  by  the  OaUuet  or 
buned    by  the   MoorSf  the   latter    having- 
stopped  the  procession  on  the  ground  that 
the  deceased  was  a  Mussleman  and  built  a. 
MuBseet  in  the  Towne  to  be  buried  in,  tiie 
Governor  with  the   advice  of   his  Ooundl 
sent  an   order   that  the   body  should    bo 
burned  as  a  U^hUUj  and  not  buried  by  tho 
MoorSy    it    being    apprehended    to    lie    of 
dangerous  consequence  to  admit  the  Moors 
such  pretences  in  the  Towne." — NoUs  and 
£xU.  No.  iii.  p.  14. 

1719.— "On  condition  they  had  a  Ckiwle 
granted,  exempting  them  from  paying  th» 
Pagoda  or  Miuqaeet  duty."— In  Wheelrr^ 
ii.BOl. 

1727. — **  There  are  no  fine  Buildings  in  the* 
City,  but  many  large  Houses,  and  some  Ciuna- 
vanserays  and  MuBOheits."- .4.  HamiUoM^ 
i.  161 ;  [ed.  1774,  i.  163]. 

o.  1760.— "The  Roman  Catholic  Churches^, 
the  Moorish  Hoschs,  the  Gentoo  Pagodas^ 
the  worship  of  the  Parsoes,  are  all  equally 
unmolestea  and  tolerated." — Gro*^,  i.  44. 

[1862. -".  .  .  I  slept  at  a  Moaheed,  or 
village  house  of  prayer." — BrinchnoHy  R^/ie- 
in  doBhmerey  78.] 

MOSQIHTO,  s.  A  gnat  is  so  called 
in  the  tropics.  The  word  is  Spanish 
and  Port.  (aim.  of  mosca,  *a  iiy  ),  and 
probably  came  into  familiar  English 
use  from  the  East  Indies,  though  the 
earlier  quotations  show  that  it  vias  first 
brought  from  S.  America.  A  friend 
annotates  here  :  '^  Arctic  mosquitoes- 
are  w^orst  of  all ;  and  the  Norfolk  ones 
(in  the  Broads)  beat  Calcutta  ! " 

It  is  related  of  a  young  Scotch  lady 
of  a  former  generation  who  on  her 
voyage  to  India  had  heard  formidable, 
but  vague  accounts  of  this  terror  of  the 
night,  that  on  seeing  an  elephant  for 
the  first  time,  she  asked :  "Will  yon 
be  what's  called  a  musQueetae  7  " 

1539. — "To  this  misery  was  there  ad- 
joyned  the  great  affliction,  which  the  Flies 
and  (xnats  {por  parte  do$  atabfie*  e  mosauitos), 
that  coming  out  of  the  neighbouring  Woods, 
bit  and  stung  us  in  such  Hort,  as  not  one  of 
us  but  was  gore  blood." — Pinto  (orig.  cap. 
xxiii.),  in  Cogan,  p.  29. 

1582.  —  "  We  wore  oftentimes  greatly 
annoyed  with  a  kind  of  flie,  which  in  tho 
Indian  tongue  is  called  Tif/uariy  and  tho 
Spanish  call  them  Huskitos."  —  MiUt^ 
PhU/ipty  in  Ilakl.  iii.  564. 

1584.— "Tho  29  Day  wo  set  Saile  from 
Saint  Johns,  being  many  of  vs  stung  before 
upon  Shoare  with  the  Mnskitos ;  but  the 
same  night  we  tooke  a  Spanish  Frigat." — 
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Sir  Richard  OrtmevUe'i   Vayoffe^  in  Hakl. 
iii.  308. 

1616  and  1673.— See  both  Tfrrj/  and  Fryer 
under  Chinti. 

1662.— "At   night   there   ifl   a    kind    of 

insect  that  plagues  one  mightily  ;  they  are 

called  Hmoieton, — it  is  a  kind   that   by 

their  noise  and  sting  cause  much  irritation. ' 

-»Saary  68-69. 

1673.— "The  greatest  Pest  is  the  Mot- 
qnito,  which  not  only  wheals,  but  domineers 
by  its  continual  Hums." — Fryer,  189. 

1690. —  (The  Gtovomor)  "carries  along 
with  him  a  Peon  or  Servant  to  Fan  him, 
and  drive  away  the  busie  Flies,  and  trouble- 
Home  MusketOM.  This  is  done  with  the 
Hair  of  a  Horse's  Tail."— Orin^w,  227-8. 

1740. — " ...  all  the  day  we  were  pestered 
with  great  numbers  of  mttsoatOft,  which  are 
not  much  unlike  the  gnats  in  England,  but 
more  venomous.  .  .  .'  — Anton* m  )  oyage.,  9th 
od.,  1756,  p.  46. 

1764.- 
*'  Mosquitot,  sandflies,  seek  the  sheltered 
roof, 
And   with    full  rage  the  stranger  guest 

assail. 
Nor  spare  the  sportive  child." 

— Grainger,  bk.  i. 

1883. — "  Among  rank  weeds  in  deserted 
Bonil)ay  gardens,  too,  there  in  a  large, 
Hpeckled,  unmusical  mosqaito,  raging  and 
importunate  and  thirsty,  which  will  ^ve  a 
new  idea  in  pain  to  any  one  that  visits  its 
haunts."— rnA«  on  My  FrofUier,  27. 

MOTUBPHA,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
nuihtarafa,  but  according  to  C.  P.  B. 
iiixCturifa;  [rather  Ar.  mu/itarifa,  muh- 
Utrif^  *an  artizan'].  A  name  techni- 
cally applied  to  a  miniber  of  mincel- 
laneous  taxes  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
such  as  were  called  sayer  (q.v.),  m 
Beugjil. 

[1813.— "Mohterafa.  An  artificer.  Taxes, 
I>ersoiial  and  professional,  on  artificers, 
merchants  and  others ;  also  on  houses,  im- 
plements of  ^riculture,  looms,  &c.,  a  branch 
uf  the  Bayer.  — Glou.  bth  Report,  a.  v. 

1826. — " .  .  .  for  example,  the  tax  on 
merchants,  manufacturers,  kc.  (called  moh- 
torfa).  .  .  .''  —  Grant  Dvff,  H.  of  the 
.\fithratta8,  3rd  ed.  356.] 

MOULMEIN,  n.p.  This  is  said  to 
be  originally  a  Talaing  name  Mut- 
mwwt'lem,  syllables  which  mean  (or 
may  \ye  made  to  mean)  *one-eve-ae- 
stroyed  * ;  and  to  account  for  wnich  a 
cock-and-bull  legend  is  given  (prob- 
ably invented  for  the  purpose) :  "  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  city  was  founded 
...  by  a  king  with  three  eyes,  having 
an  extra  eye  in  his  forelieacl,  out  that 
by  the  machinations  of  a  woman,  tJ^e 


eye  in  his  forehead  was  destroyed.  .  .  .'^ 

SM(ison*8  Bumiahy  2nd  ed.  p.  18).  The 
Burmese  corrupted  the  name  into  Man- 
la-yaing,  whence  the  foreign  (probably 
Malay)  form  Maulmain,  The  place  so 
called  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Salwin  R.  from  Marta- 
ban  (q*v.),  and  has  entirely  superseded 
that  once  famous  port.  Moulmein,  a 
mere  site,  was  chosen  as  the  head- 
([uarters  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces, 
when  those  l)ecame  British  in  1826 
after  the  first  Bunnese  War.  It  haa 
lost  political  importance  since  the 
annexation  of  Pe^i,  26  years  later, 
but  is  a  thriving  city  which  numbered 
in  1881,  53,107  inhabitants ;  [in  1891» 
65,785]. 

MOUNT  DEL7,  n.p.  (See  DELLT^ 
MOUNT.) 

MOUSE-DEEB,  s.  The  beautiful 
little  creature,  Meminna  indica  (GrayX 
[TragvXus  meminna^  the  Indian  Chev- 
rotain  (Bkinford^  Mammalia^  555),1 
found  in  various  parts  of  India,  ana 
weighing  under  6  lbs.,  is  so  called. 
But  the  name  is  also  applied  to  several 
pigmy  species  of  the  genus  TrcLguhMy. 
found  in  the  Malay  regions,  [where, 
according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  it  takes  in 
popular  tradition  the  place  of  Brer 
Kabbit,  outwitting  even  the  tiger, 
elephant,  and  crocodile.]  All  belong 
to  the  family  of  Musk-deer. 

MUCHAN,  s.  Hind,  niachdn,  Dekh. 
manchdn,  Skt  mancha.  An  elevated 
platform;  such  as  the  floor  of  huts 
among  the  Indo-Chinese  races ;  or  a 
stage  or  scaffolding  erected  to  watch  a 
tiger,  to  guard  a  field,  or  what  not. 

c.  1662. — "As  the  soil  of  the  country  is 
very  damp,  the  people  do  not  live  on  the 
ground-floor,  but  on  the  ^fl^hl^Tlj  which  is 
the  name  for  a  raised  floor." — Sfuhdf/uddin 
TdlUh,  by  Blochmann,  in  J.  A .  *S'.  B.  xli. 
Pt.  i.  84. 

[1882. — "  In  a  shady  green  mechaiL  in 
some  fine  tree,  watching  at  the  cool  of 
evening.  .  .  ." — SanderMtn,  Thirteen  Years, 
:3rd  ed.  284.] 

MUCHWA,  s.  Mahr.  machwa.  Hind. 
iiuuhud,  machwd.  A  kind  of  boat  or 
barge  in  use  about  Bombay. 

MUOKNA,    s.     Hind,    makhnd, 
[which   comes  from  Skt.  inathma^  *a 
Dug,    a    flea,    a    beardless    \v\vc^    «:^ 
elephant   ytiWyowX.   \.\\3^&^*\      K  \fi»3^'b 
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elephant  without  tusks  or  with  only 
rudimentary  tusks.  These  latter  are 
familiar  in  Bengal,  and  still  more  so 
in  Ceylon,  where  according  to  Sir  S. 
Baker,  '*not  more  than  one  in  300 
has  tusks ;  they  are  merely  provided 
with  short  grubbers,  projecting  gener- 
ally about  3  inches  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter." 
{The  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceyhn,  11.) 
Sanderson  (13  Years  among  the  Wild 
Beasts  of  India,  [3rd  ed.  66])  says  :  "  On 
the  Continent  of  India  muckfMS,  or 
elephants  honi  i^ithout  tusks,  are  de- 
cidedly rare  .  .  .  Mucknas  breed  in 
the  herds,  and  the  peculiarity  is  not 
hereditary  or  transmitted."  This 
author  also  states  that  out  of  51  male 
elephants  captured  by  him  in  Mysore 
ana  Bengal  only  5  were  muckn<i8.  But 
the  definition  of  a  makhnd  in  Bengal 
is  that  which  we  have  given,  including 
thase  animals  which  possess  only 
feminine  or    rudimentary   tusks,    the 

*  short  grubbers*  of  Baker  ;  and  these 
latter  can  hardly  be  called  rare  among 
domesticated  elephants.  This  may  be 
partially  due  to  a  preference  in 
purchasers.*  The  same  author  derives 
the  term  from  mnkJiy  *  face  * ;  but  the 
reason  is  obscure.  Shakespear  and 
Platts  give  the  word  as  also  applied  to 

*  a  cock  without  spurs.' 

c.  1780. — "  Anolophant  bom  with  the  left 
tooth  only  is  reckoned  sacred  ;  with  black 
spots  in  the  mouth  unlucky,  and  not  saleable ; 
uie  mukna  or  elephant  born  without  teeth 
is  thought  the  best." — Hon.  li.  Lindsay  in 
Livet  ojth-e  Lindaayt^  iii.  194. 

MXJGOA,  MUKUVA,  n.p.  Mal- 
ayaL  and  TBXwWy  mxfkkuixin  (sing.),  *a 
(fivet,*  and  mukkuvar  (pi.).  [Logan 
{Mahhar,  ii.  Gloss.  s.v.)  derives  it  from 
Drav.  mukkuhoy  *  to  dive ' ;  the  Madras 
Gloss,  gives  Tarn,  muzhugu,  with  the 
same  meaning.]  A  name  applied  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  near  C.  Comorin.  [But 
Mr.  Pringle  (Diary,  Ft,  St,  Geo.  Ist 
ser.  iii.  187)  points  out  that  formerly 
as  now,  the  word  was  of  much  more 
general  application.  Orme  in  a  passage 
mioted  below  employs  it  of  boatmen  at 
Karikal.    The  use  of    the  word    ex- 


*  Sir  George  Ytile  note« :  "  1  can  distinctly  call 
to  mind  6  mucknas  that  I  had  (I  may  have  had 
more)  out  of  80  or  40  elephants  that  passed  through 
my  hands."  This  would  give  15  or  20  per  cent,  of 
mucJbuM,  but  as  the  stua  included  females,  the 
result  would  rather  consist  with  Mr.  Sanderson's 
•5  out  of  51  malQS. 


tended  as  far  N.  as  Madras,  and  on 
the  W.  coast ;  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  extreme  S.]  It  was  among  these, 
and  among  the  corres})onding  class  of 
Paravars  on  the  east  coast,  that  F. 
Xavier's  most  noted  labours  in  India 
occurred. 

1510.— "The  fourth  class  are  called 
Mechoa,  and  these  are  fishers." — Varthenutf 
142. 

1525. — "And  Dom  Joao  had  secret  speech 
with  a  married  Christian  whoso  wife  and 
children  wore  inside  the  fort,  and  a  valiant 
man,  with  whom  he  arranged  to  give  him 
200  pardaoB  (and  that  he  gave  him  on  the 
spot)  to  set  fire  to  houses  that  stood  round 
the  fort.  ...  So  this  Christian,  called 
Duarte  Fornandes  .  .  .  put  on  a  lot  of  old 
rags  and  tags,  and  powdered  himself  with 
ashes  after  the  fashion  ofjoffite^isoQ  JOGEE) 
.  .  .  also  defiling  his  hair  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  ashes,  and  disguising  himself  like  a 
regular  joguft  whilst  he  tied  uuder  his  raga 
a  parcel  of  gunpowder  and  pieces  of  slow- 
match,  and  so  commending  himself  to  God, 
in  which  all  joined,  slipped  out  of  the  fort 
by  night,  and  as  the  day  broke,  he  came  to 
certain  huts  of  macuas,  which  are  fishermen, 
and  began  to  beg  alms  in  the  usual  palaver 
of  the  joguet,  i.e.  prayers  for  their  long  life 
and  health,  and  the  conquest  of  enemies, 
and  easy  deliveries  for  their  womenkind, 
and  prosperity  for  their  children,  and  other 
grand  thmgs.  — C7orr«i,  ii.  871. 

1552. — Barros  has  mucoaria,  'a  fisher* 
man's  village.' 

1600. — "Those  who  gave  the  best  recep- 
tion to  the  Gospel  were  the  Mac6a8 ;  and, 
as  they  had  no  church  in  which  to  assemble, 
they  did  so  in  the  fields  and  on  the  shores, 
and  with  such  fervour  that  the  Father 
found  himself  at  times  with  5000  or  6000 
souls  about  him." — Lncena,  Vid(i  do  P,  jP. 
X (icier,  117. 

[c.  1610. — "  These  mariners  are  called 
Mouoois."  —  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  314.] 

1615. — "Edixit  ut  Macuae  omnes,  id  est 
vilissima  plebecula  et  piseatu  vivens,  Chris- 
tiana sacra  susciperent." — Jarrir,  i.  390. 

1626.— "The  Muchoa  or  Mechoe  are 
Fishers  .  .  .  the  men  Theeuos,  the  women 
Harlots,  with  whom  they  please.  .  .  ." — 
— PurchaSf  Pilgrimage,  553. 

1677. — Resolved  "to  raise  the  rates  of 
hire  of  the  Mejtullas  (see  MIJSSOOLA)  boat- 
men called  Macquars." — Ft.  tSt.  Geo,  ConsH,^ 
Jan  12,  in  Aotes  and  Kxtt.  No.  i.  54. 

[1684.— "The  Maqnas  or  Boatmen  ye 
Oniinary  Astralc^ers  (*«V)  for  weather  did 
.  .  .  prognosticate  groat  Rains.  .  .  ." — 
Pringle,  Ifiary,  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  1st  ser.  iii.  131.] 

1727. — "  They  may  marry  into  lower 
Tribes  .  .  .  and  so  may  the  Huckwas,  or 
I*Msher8,  who,  I  think,  are  a  higher  tribe 
than  the  Poulias  (see  POLEA)."  — .4. 
Hamilton,  i.  310,  [ed.  1744,  i.  312]. 
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[1738.  —  **  (lastos  com  Nairos,  Tibas, 
Maaaas." — Agreement,  in  Logan  ^  Malabar^ 

1745.— "The  Maooai,  a  kind  of  Malaban, 
who  have  specially  this  business,  and,  as  we 
might  say,  the  exclusive  privilege  in  all  that 
concerns  sea-faring." — Norhert^  i.  227-8. 

1746.—*'  194  Maoquan  attending  the  sea- 
side at  night ...  (P.)  8  :  8  :  ^r— Account 
of  Extraordinary  Rxpensf*^  at  Ft,  St,  David 
(India  Office  MS.  Records). 

1760. —  "  Fifteen  nuwmlas  (see  MUB- 
800LA.)  accompanied  the  ships ;  they  took 
in  170  of  the  troops,  besides  the  Macoai, 
who  are  the  black  fellows  that  row  them.'* 
—OnM,  ed.  1803,  iii.  617. 

[1813.— "The  Muokwaa  or  Maouan  of 
Tellicherry  are  an  industrious,  useful  set  of 
jjeople." — Forhe*^  Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  202.] 

MXJDDAB,  s.  Hind,  maddfy  Skt. 
manddra ;  Calotropis  procera,  R.  Brown, 
N.O.  Asdepiadaeeae,  One  of  the  most 
•common  and  widely  diffused  plants  in 
uncultivated  plains  throughout  India. 
In  Sind  the  l>ark  fibre  is  used  for 
halters,  &c.,  and  experiment  has  shown 
it  to  be  an  excellent  material  worth 
£40  a  ton  in  England,  if  it  could  be 
43upplied  at  that  rate  ;  but  the  cost  of 
collection  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
utilisation.  The  seeds  are  imbedded 
in  a  silky  floss,  used  to  stuff  pillows. 
This  also  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment for  textile  use,  but  as  yet 
without  practical  success.  The  plant 
abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice 
^hich  the  Rajputs  are  said  to  employ 
for  infanticide.  {Punjab  Plants,)  The 
plant  is  called  Ak  in  oind  and  through- 
out N.  India. 

MUDDLE,  s.  (?)  This  word  is  only 
known  to  us  from  the  clever— perhaps 
too  clever — little  book  quoted  l>elow. 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  known, 
and  was  probably  a  misapprehension 
of  budlee.  [Even  Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mrs.  Wyatt  are  unable  to  explain  this 
word.  The  former  does  not  rememl)er 
hearing  it.  Both  doubt  its  connection 
with  budlee.  Mrs.  Wyatt  suggests 
with  hesitation  Tamil  muder^  "boiled 
rice,"  mudci-palliy  "  the  cook-house."] 

1836-7.— "  Besides  all  these  acknowledged 
and  ostensible  attendants,  each  servant  has 
a  kind  of  muddle  or  double  of  his  own,  who 
does  all  the  work  that  can  be  put  off  upon 
him  without  being  found  out  by  his  master 
or  mistress." — Letters  from  Madras^  88. 

„  "They  alwa^^s  come  accompanied 
by  their  Vakeels,  a  kind  of  Secretaries,  or 
interpreters,  or  flappers, — their  mnddlM  in 
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short ;  ererybody  here  has  a  muddle,  high 
or  low." — LetUnfrom  Madras^  86. 

MTTFTY,  8. 

a.  Ar.  Muftiy  an  expounder  of 
the  MahommcKlan  Law,  the  utterer 
of  tha  fatwd  (see  FUTWAH).  Properly 
the  mufti  is  above  the  Kdjn  who 
carries  out  the  judgment.  In  the 
18th  century,  and  including  Regulation 
IX.  of  1793,  which  gave  the  Company's 
Courts  in  Bengal  the  reorganization 
which  substantially  endured  till  1862, 
we  have  frequent  mention  of  both 
Gauzies  and  mufties  as  authorized  ex- 
pounders of  the  Mahommedan  Law ; 
but,  thouffh  Kazis  were  nominally 
iuaint£unea  in  the  Provincial  Courts 
down  to  their  abolition  (1829-31X 
practically  the  duty  of  those  known 
as  Ka^Is  became  limited  to  quite 
different  objects  and  the  designation 
of  the  Law-officer  who  gave  the  futwd 
in  our  District  Courts  was  Maulavl, 
The  title  Mufil  has  been  long  obsolete 
within  the  limits  of  British  adminis- 
tration, and  one  might  safely  say 
that  it  is  practically  unknown  to  an^ 
surviving  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  never  was  heard  in  India 
as  a  living  title  by  any  Englishman  now 
surviving.  (See  GAZEE,  LAW-OFFICEff, 
MOOLV&). 

b.  A  slang  phrase  in  the  army,  for 
'plain  clothes.'  No  doubt  it  is  taken 
in  some  way  from  a,  but  the  transition 
is  a  little  obscure.  [It  was  perhaps 
originally  applied  to  the  attire  of 
dressing  -  gown,  smoking  -  cap,  and 
slippers,  which  was  like  the  Oriental 
dress  of  the  Mufti  who  was  familiar 
in  Europe  from  his  appearance  in 
Moliere's  Bourgeois  Oentilfiomme.  Com- 
pare the  French  en  Pekin.] 

a.— 

1653.—**  Pendant  la  tempeste  vne  femme 
IndtUitani  moumt  sur  notre  bord  ;  yn 
Moufbi  Persan  de  la  Seote  des  Schal  (see 
SHEEAH)  assista  h.  cette  demiere  extr^mit^ 
luy  donnant  esperance  d'vne  meilleure  vie  que 
celle^y,  et  d'vn  Paradis,  oh  Ton  auroit  tout 
ce  que  Ton  pent  desirer  ...  et  la  fit  changer 
de  Secte.  .  .  ." — De  la  Bcullaye-le-Oout,  ed. 
1657,  p.  281. 

1674. — **  Resolve  to  make  a  oresent  to  the 
Governors  of  Changnalaput  and  PaUaveraro, 
old  friends  of  the  Company,  and  now  about 
to  g;o  to  Gk>loondah,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
former  with  the  daughter  of  the  ELii\%'%li:QS^&. 
or  Churchman."— Fori  Sn.  Ow>.  ^^*?^"* 
March  ».    In  Notes  aiwi  EadU.^^^.*^-^- 
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1767.— *'8d.  Yon  wiU  not  let  the  Caniy 
or  Muf^  receive  anything  from  the  tenants 
unlawfully."  —  CoUeeUm*  Intiruciiont,  in 
Long,  511. 

1777.— "The  Caii  and  Muftis  now  de- 
liTer  in  the  following  report,  on  the  right  of 
inheritance  claimed  by  the  widow  and 
nephew  of  Shabas  B^  KJian.  .  :  ." — Report 
on  the  PatML  Cause^  quoted  in  Stephen's 
Nuneomar  and  Impey^  ii.  167. 

1793.— "§  XXXVI.  The  CamiM  and 
MnftlB  of  the  provincial  Courts  of  Appeal, 
shall  also  be  caniieB  and  mnfties  of  the 
courts  of  circuit  in  the  several  divisions,  and 
shall  not  be  removable,  except  on  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  that  they  are  incapable,  or  have 
been  guilty  of  misconduct.  .  .  ." — Jieg,  IX, 
0/17&. 

[c.  1865.— 
"  Think'st  thou  I  fear  the  dark  viner. 
Or  the  mufti's  vengeful  arm  ? " 

Bon  GauUier,  The  Cadi's  Daughter,] 

MUGG,  ii.p.  Beng.  Mctgh,  It  is 
impossible  to  deviate  without  deteri- 
oration from  Wilson's  definition  of  this 
obscure  name :  "  A  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  natives  of  Arakan, 
particularly  those  bordering  on  Bengal, 
or  residing  near  the  sea  ;  the  people  of 
Cllhittagong."  It  is  beside  the  question 
of  its  origin  or  proper  application,  to 
say,  as  Wilson  goes  on  to  say,  on  the 
authority  of  Lieut,  (now  Sir  Arthur) 
Phayre,  that  the  Arakancse  disclaim 
the  title,  and  restrict  it  to  a  class  held 
in  contempt,  viz.  the  descendants  of 
Arakanese  settlers  on  the  frontier  of 
Bengal  by  Bengali  mothers.  The 
proper  names  of  foreign  nations  in 
any  language  do  not  reuuire  the 
sanction  of  the  nation  to  wnom  they 
are  applied,  and  are  often  not  recog- 
nised i)y  the  latter.  German  is  not 
the  German  name  for  the  Germans, 
nor  Welsh  the  Welsh  name  for  the 
Welsh,  nor  Hindu  (originally)  a  Hindu 
word,  nor  China  a  Chinese  word.  The 
origin  of  the  present  word  is  very 
obscure.  Sir  A.  Phayre  kindly 
furnishes  us  with  this  note :  "  There 
is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  Maga^  the  name 
of  the  ruling  race  for  many  centuries 
in  Magadha  (modem  Behar).  The 
kings  of  Arakan  were  no  doubt  orij^- 
ally  of  this  race.  For  though  this  is 
not  distinctlv  expressed  in  the  histories 
of  Arakan,  there  are  several  legends  of 
Kings  from  Benares  reigning  in  that 
country,  and  one  regarding  a  Brahman 
who   marries  a  native  princess,  and 


whose  descendants  reign  for  a  long- 
period.  I  aay  this,  although  Buchanan 
appears  to  reject  the  theory  (see  Mont^„ 
mariiny  ii.  18  seqq,)**  The  passage  la. 
quoted  below. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mahominedan 
writers  sometimes  confound  Buddhists- 
with  lire-worshippers,  and  it  seems^ 
possible  that  the  word  may  have  been 
Pers.  wuiy/i=*  magus.*  [See  Risley^ 
Tribes  and  Castes,  ii.  28  se^]  The 
Chittagong  Mu^gs  lone  furnished  the 
best  class  of  native  cooks  in  Calcutta  ; 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  last  quota- 
tion below. 

1585.— "The  Hogen,  which  be  of  the  king- 
dom of  Reoon  (see  ASAKAN)  and  Ramo,  be 
stronger  than  the  King  of  Tipara ;  so  that 
Chatigam  or  Porto  Grande  (n-v.)  is  often 
under  the  King  of  Rocon."— A.  Fitch,  in 
ffatf,  ii.  889. 

c.  1590. — (In  a  country  adjoining  PeguV 
"  there  are  mines  of  ruby  and  diamond  ana 
gold  and  silver  and  copper  and  petroleum 
and  sulphur  and  (the  lord  of  that  country^ 
has  war  with  the  tribe  of  Magh  about  the 
mines  ;  also  with  the  tribe  of  'npara  there 
are  battles."—^!/*  (orig.)  i.  388  ;  [ed.  Jarrttt^ 
ii.  120]. 

c.  1604.—"  Dfffat  of  the  Magh  RdjA,-^ 
This  short-sighted  R^j^  .  .  .  beceune  elated 
with  the  extent  of  his  treasures  and  the 
number  of  his  elephants.  .  .  .  He  then 
openly  rebelled,  and  assembling  an  army  at 
Sun^^nw  laid  seige  to  a  fort  in  that 
vicinity  .  .  .  R^j£  Man  Singh  .  . .  despatched 
a  force.  .  .  .  These  soon  brought  the  Mag'h 
R£j^  and  all  his  forces  to  action  .  .  .  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  his  boats  and  the 
strength  of  his  artillery." — Indj/aiuliahf  io 
JCliiot,  vi.   109. 

1638.— "Submission  of  Manek  R([i,  the 
USLg  Mji  of  Ch\tiagong."-'Abdul'HaMUi 
Lahorif  in  do.  vii.  66. 

c.  1665. — "These  many  years  there  havo 
always  been  in  the  Kingdom  uf  Jialnn  or 
Afoy  (read  Mog)  some  Portugtust^  and  with 
them  a  great  number  of  their  Christian 
Slaves,  and  other  Franguis.  .  .  .  ThcU  was 
the  refuge  of  the  Run-aways  from  Ooa, 
CeifaHf  Cochin,  Malague  (see  MALACCA), 
and  all  thoHe  other  places  which  the  Portu- 
gueses formerly  hold  in  the  Indies." — 
Bernier,  E.T.  p.  53 ;  [ed.  ConstahU,  109]. 

1676.— "In  all  Bengafa  this  King  (of 
Arakan)  is  known  by  no  other  name  but  the 
King  of  Mogue."— raucniMr,  E.T.  i.  8. 

1752.—".  .  .  that  as  the  time  of  the 
Mugs  draws  nigh,  they  request  us  to  order 
the  pinnace  to  be  with  them  by  the  end  of 
next  month." — In  Long,  p.  87. 

c.  1810. — "In  a  paper  written  by  Dr. 
Leyden,  that  gentleman  8upj)oses  .  .  .  that 
Magadha  is  the  country  of  the  people  whom 
we  call  Muggs.  .  .  .  The  term  Mugg,  these 
people  assured  me,  is  never  used  by  either 
themselves  or  by  the  Hindus,  except  when 
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speaking  the  jargon  oommonly  called  Hindu* 
stani  by  Europeans.  .  .  ." — F,  Buchanan,  in 
Ekutern  India,  ii.  18. 

1811. — "Mugii  a  dirty  and  diagusting 
people,  but  strong  and  skilful.  They  are 
somewhat  of  the  M^yan  race." — Solvynt,  iii. 

18d6. — "That  vegetable  curry  was  excel- 
lent. Of  course  your  cook  is  a  MvgT" — 
The  Davk  BvjtgaloWy  889. 

MUGGUB,  8.  Hind,  and  Mahr. 
Tnagar  and  makar,  from  Skt.  makara 
*  a  sea-monster '  ^see  KACABEO).  The 
desti-nctive  broaa-snouted  crocodile  of 
the  Ganges  and  other  Indian  rivers, 
formerly  called  Orocodiltu  biporcattts^ 
now  apparently  subdivided  into  several 
sorts  or  varieties. 

1611.  —  ''Alagaters  or  Crocodiles  there 
called  Margnr  match.  .  .  /'—HawkinM,  in 
PvrchtUf  i.  436.  The  word  is  here  intended 
for  magar-maU or  maehk,  '  crocodile-fish.' 

[1876.~See  under  NT7ZZEB.] 

1878.—"  The  mnggor  is  a  gross  pleb,  and 
his  features  stamp  him  as  low-bom.  His 
manners  are  coarse." — Ph.  Robinson,  In  My 
Indian  Garden,  82-3. 

1879. — '*  En  route  I  kiUed  two  crocodiles ; 
they  are  usually  called  alligators,  but  that 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  the  mugger  .  .  .  these 
mnggsn  kill  a  ffood  many  people,  and  have 
a  playful  way  of  getting  under  a  boat,  and 
knocKing  off  the  steersman  with  their  tails, 
and  then  swallowing  him  afterwards." — 
Pollol,  Sport,  ko.,  i.  168. 

1881. — "  Alligator  leather  attains  by  use  a 
beautiful  gloss,  and  is  very  durable  .  .  . 
and  it  is  possible  that  our  rivers  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  two  varieties  of 
crocodile,  the  muggar  and  the  Mrial  (see 
GAVIAL)  for  the  tanners  and  leather- 
dressers  of  Cawnpore  to  experiment  upon." 
— Pioneer  Mail,  April  26. 

MUGGBABEE,  n.p.  Ar.  nmghrabi, 
•western.'  This  word,  applied  to 
western  Arabs,  or  Moors  proper,  is, 
as  miffht  be  expected,  not  now  common 
in  Inaia.  It  is  the  term  that  appears 
in  the  Hayraddin  Mogiabbin  of  Qtien- 
tin  Durvxird.  From  gharh,  the  root  of 
this  word,  the  Spaniards  have  the 
province  of  Algarve,  and  both  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  have  garbin,  a  west 
wind.  [The  magician  in  the  tale  of 
Alaeddin  is  a  maghrahi,  and  to  this 
dav  in  Languedoc  and  Gascony  Maug- 
raby  is  used  as  a  term  of  cursing. 
(Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  x.  35,  379). 
Muggerbee  is  used  for  a  coin  (see 
OUBBEB).] 

1568.  —  "The  proper  tongue  in  which 
Avicena  wrote  is  that  which  is  used  in  Svria 
and  Mesopotamia   and   in   Persia   and  in 


Tartar^  (from  which  latter  Avicena  came) 
and  this  tongue  they  call  A  raby ;  and  that 
of  our  Moors  they  call  Magtraoy,  as  much 
as  to  sav  Moorisn  of  the  West.  .  .  ." — 
Oarcia,  f.  19r. 

MULL,  s.  A  contraction  of  Mulli- 
gatawny, and  applied  as  a  distinctive 
sobriquet  to  members  of  the  Service 
belonginff  to  the  Madras  Presidency, 
as  Bengal  people  are  called  Qui-lUB, 
and  Bombay  people  Ducks  or  Be- 
nighted. 

[1837.— *'The  Mulls  have  been  excited  also 
by  another  occurrence  .  .  .  affecting  rather 
the  trading  than  fashionable  world." — Asiatic 
Journal,  December,  p.  251.] 

[1852. — ".  .  .  residents  of  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, and  Madras  are,  in  Eastern  parlance, 
designated     '  Qui     Hies,'     '  Ducks,'     and 

*  M.'SOm.*  "—Notes  and  Queries,  1st  ser.  v. 
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I860. — "  It  ys  ane  darke  Londe,  and  ther 
dwellen  ye  Cimmerian*  whereof  speketh 
Homerus  Poeta  in  his  Odyueia,  and  to  thys 
Dave  thei  clepen  Ten^frosi  or  '  ye  Benyghted 
ffofke.'  Bot  thei  clepen  hemselvys  Mallys 
from  Mulligatawnee  wh<^  ys  ane  of  theyr 
goddys  from  w«*»  thei  ben  ysprong." — Ext. 
from  a  lately  discovered  MS.  of  Sir  John 
Maundeville, 

MULLIGATAWNY,  s.  The  name 
of  this  well-known  soup  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  the  Tamil  milagu-tannlr, 

*  pepper- water ' ;  showing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  popular  belief  which 
ascribes  the  origin  of  this  excellent 
article  to  Madras,  whence — and  not 
merely  from  the  complexion  acquired 
there — the  sobriquet  of  the  preceding 
article. 

1784.— 
^'  In  vain  our  hard  fate  we  repine  ; 
In  vain  on  oiu:  fortune  we  rail ; 
On  MuUaghee-tawny  we  dine, 
Or  Congee,  in  Bangalore  Jail." 

Song  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Navy 
(one  of  Hyder's  Prisoners),  in 
Seton-Karr,  i.  18. 

[1823.—  ...  in  a  brasen  pot  was  mulngu 
taimi,  a  hot  vegetable  soup,  made  chiefly 
from  pepper  and  capsicums."—- J7oo/«,  Mis- 
sions in  Madras,  2nd  ed.  249.] 

liULMULL,  s.  Hind,  malmal; 
Muslin. 

[q.  1590.— "Malmal,  per  piece  .  •  •  4  B." 
— Ain,  ed.  BlochmarAi,  i.  94.] 

1683.—"  Ye  said  Ellis  told  your  Petitioner 
that  he  would  not  take  500  Pieces  of  your 
Petitioner's   mulmulls   unless   your    Peti- 
tioner gave   him  2flO  B?o.\|^   '^VvSti  i^t 
Petitioner  VM(vni|^  vwxt    oaoSA  xtf3^.  ^^' 
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PetUioH,  of  Jioffood^t  Weaver  of  Hugly,  in 
Hedget,  Diary,  March  26 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  73]. 

1705.— ''Malle-molleB  et  autre  diverses 
tortes  de  toiles  .  .  .  stinquerques  et  les 
beUes  mouBselinos." — Luillier,  78. 

MUNOHEEL,    MANJEEL,   s. 

This  word  is  proper  to  the  S.W.  coast ; 
Makval.  manjU,  manchal,  from  Skt. 
manaia.  It  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
hammock-litter  used  ou  that  coast  as 
a  substitute  for  palankin  or  dooly.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  dandy 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  more  elaborate. 
Correa  describes  but  does  not  name  it. 

1561. — *\  .  .  He  came  to  the  factory  in 
a  litter  which  men  carried  on  their  shoulders. 
Those  are  made  with  thick  canes,  bent  up- 
wards and  arched,  and  from  them  are 
suspended  some  clothes  half  a  faUu>m  in 
wicith,  and  a  fathom  and  a  half  in  length ; 
and  at  the  extremities  pieces  of  wood  to 
sustain  the  cloth  hanging  from  the  pole  ; 
and  upon  this  cloth  a  mattress  of  the  same 
size  as  the  cloUi  .  .  .  the  whole  very  splendid, 
and  as  rich  as  the  gentlemen  .  .  .  mav 
desire." —  Correa,  Three  Voyapeg,  &c.,  p.  199. 

1811. — **  The  Inquisition  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  convent,  and  we 
proceeded  thither  in  manjoell. " — Buchanan, 
ChrUtian  Research^,  2nd  ed.,  171. 

1819.— "  Munoheel,  a  kind  of  litter  re- 
sembling a  sea-cot  or  hammock,  hung  to  a 
long  pole,  with  a  moveable  cover  over  the 
whole,  to  keep  off  the  sun  or  rain.  Six  men 
will  run  with  one  from  one  end  of  the  Malabar 
coast  to  the  other,  while  twelve  are  necessary 
for  the  lightest  palanquin." —  Welsh,  ii.  142. 

1844. — "  HunoheelB,  with  polos  complete. 
.  .  .  Poles,  Mnncheel-,  Spare."— Jam««oii'« 
Bombay  Code,  Ordnance  Nomenclature, 

1862.—"  We  .  .  .  started  ...  in  Mnn- 
Bheels  or  hammocks,  slung  to  bamboos,  with 
a  shade  over  them,  and  carried  by  six  men, 
who  kept  up  unearthly  yells  the  whole  time." 
— Markham,  Peru  and  India,  358. 

c.  1886.— "When  I  landed  at  Diu,  an 
officer  met  me  with  a  Mnncheel  for  my  use, 
viz.  a  hammock  slung  to  a  pole,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  awning."— if. -O^w.  JR.  H, 
Keatinge, 

A  form  of  this  word  is  used  at 
Reunion,  where  a  kind  of  palankin  is 
called  *'  le  manchy."  It  gives  a  title 
to  one  of  Leconte  de  Lisle's  Poems  : 

c.  1858.— 
*'  Sous  un  nua^e  frais  de  claire  mousseline 
Tons  les  dimanches  au  matin, 
Tu  venais  k  la  ville  en  manohy  de  rotin, 
Par  les  rampes  do  la  colline." 

i>  Manohy. 

The  word  has  also  been  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese  into  Africa  in  the 
forms  maxilloy  and  machiUa, 


1810. — ".  .  .  tangas,    c^ue    elles  chamfio 
maxHa».  "—A  nnaet  Mariiimat,  iii.  434. 

1880.— "The  Portuguese  (in  Quilliman) 
seldom  even  think  of  walking  the  length  of 
their  own  street,  and  .  .  .  ^o  from  house  to 
house  in  a  sort  of  palanquin,  called  here  a 
monliilli^  (pronounced  masheela).  This 
usually  consists  of  a  pole  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  natives,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  long  plank  of  wood,  and  upon 
that  is  fixed  an  old-fashioned-looking  chair, 
or  sometimes  two.  llien  there  is  an  awning 
over  the  top.  hung  all  round  with  curtains. 
Each  macmlla  requires  about  6  to  8  bearera, 
who  are  all  dressed  alike  in  a  kind  of 
livery." — A  Journey  in  K.  Africa,  by  M,  A, 
Prinple,  p.  89. 

MUN(K)OS£,  s.  This  is  the  popu- 
lar Anglo-Indian  name  of  the  Indian 
ichneumons,  represented  in  the  South 
by  Mangtista  Mujigos  (EUiotX  or  Ifer- 
pestes  griseus  (Qeolfroy)  of  naturalists, 
and  in  Bengal  by  Herpestcs  mahvccensis. 
[Blanford  (Afamnuilia,  119  seqq.)  recog- 
nises eight  species,  the  "Common 
Indian  Mungoose"  being  described  as 
Herpedes  mungo.]  The  word  is  Telugu, 
manglsiir,  or  mungim.  In  Upper  India 
the  animal  is  called  netpotf  neold,  or 
nyauL  Jerdon  gives  mangUs  however 
as  a  Deccani  and  Mahr.  word  ;  [Platts 
gives  it  as  dialectic,  and  very  doubt- 
lully  derives  it  from  Skt.  mahhv^ 
'moving  quickly.*  In  Ar.  it  is  hint' 
*anls,  *  daughter  of  the  bridegroom,*  in 
Egypt  kitt  or  katt  Fardun,  '  Pharaoh's 
cat*  {Burton,  Ar.  Niglds,  ii.  369]. 

1673. — ".  .  .  a  Mongoose  is  akin  to  a 
Ferret.  .  .    "— Fryer,  U^. 

1681.— *' The  knowledge  of  these  antidotal 
herbs  they  have  learned  from  the  Honxi^- 
gutia,  a  kind  of  Ferret." — Knox,  115. 

1685.  — "They  have  what  they  call  a 
Blaiigiis,  creatures  something  different  from 
ferrets ;  these  bold  snakes  in  great  antipathy, 
and  if  they  once  discover  uiem  never  g^vo 
up  till  they  have  killed  them." — Riheyro, 
f.  66v. 

Bluteau  gives  the  following  as  a 
quotation  from  a  History  of  Ceylon, 
tr.  from  Portugese  into  French,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  m  1701,  p.  153.  It  is  in 
fact  the  gist  of  an  anecdote  in  Ribeyro. 

*' There  are  persons  who  cherish  this 
animal  and  have  it  to  sleep  with  t^em, 
although  it  is  ill-tempered,  for  they  prefer 
to  be  bitten  by  a  mangos  to  being  killed  by 
a  snake." 

1774.— "He  (the  Dharma  Raja  of  Bhoo- 
tan)  has  got  a  little  lap-dog  and  a  VxagoOB, 
which  he  is  very  fond  of.  — Bogle's  Diary, 
in  Markham't  Tibet,  27. 
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17B0.  —  "  Hi«   [Mr.  GlmD'i)   uparimgnta  tion    ot    Bevero    punishment,    on    the 
Uts  also  MUbluhed  «  T«7  ramou.  Iftot,  leaders  ot  the  outbreak.     The  MahS- 
that  the  ichnomnon,  or  mnngoiwe,  "hioh  »  ^7        wlinBe    nlviicjitinn     Inil     tn     thw 
vory    common    in    this    country,   and  kills  ™J^  j      j^j  "^i     ?.     ■  Ti.    ,  ,. 
■naksB  withont  dansar  to  it»lf,    do™  not  tragedy,  died  in  Calcutta  in  the  follow- 

use  antidotei  .  .  ,  Ent  that  the  poijon  of  ing  year,  and  the  State  is  now  undtir 

snabes  is,  to  this  aniinal,  innocent.  —Latter  British   management  during  the  min- 

in  Cotebm^ti,  Lift.  p.  «.  oriW  of  hia  aucceasor.] 

1828.—"  II  VdiwAw  aaimala  rimile  ad  fhia  StaW   has   been    called    by    a 

DOB  donnob.  -/•■'&  ">  *  O'AfryM,.  St.  ^^ety  of  na:i.es.    Thus,  in  Rennell'a 

ita  Kiaaa. /to/.,  p.  27B.  i»        •!           j                   t    i     i-       ■..     i_ 

'"          >r-    i—  Memoir  and  maps  of  India   it    bears 

vrmrrawn         -a-  j        ■,..    a\  •  t''*  name  ot  Meckley.     In  Symes's 

MTWJEBT.s.    Hind   mamSkt.  JVan^..*,  and  in  mape  of  that  ^iod, 

™«.yMA(A«;  a  dye-plant  (J!mW  wrdt-  ^^  j^  (Jaasay  ;  name^both   of  which 

/o/ta    L     N.O.  ftnAwwcw*);  'Bengal  j^^^   i„        disappeared   fram   modem 

^'^^^^-  maps.    !s«ifcy  represents  the    name 

*rTTvn.TTrDTw\T)T>                   D_        1  (AfoWt  ?)  by   which   the   country   waa 

MinraEEPOEE,    n.p.       Properly  \^^^^  \^  \^,^^     j^f    ,■   (^p    '   ntjy 

Mautpar;    a   quasi -independent  State  ^  f„^^  „(  ^^e  same)  wi,  the  Mme  in 

h-ing  between  the  Bntish  district  of  Cachar ;  ^Q-«f  or  Jfn-Wu' (according  to 

Cachar  on  the  extreme  eaat  of  BeL^l.  ^■^^^  ^^^  pronunciation)  la   the   nlme 

imd  the  upper  part  of  the  late  kingdom  ^    „i,ich  ft  is  known  to  the  Shans  or 

of  Burma,  and  in  tact  including  a  part  Bj,[^e3e 

of  the  watershed  lietween  the  tributaries 

of  the  Brahmaputra  and  those  of  the  1755.— "I  have  carried  my  Anns  to  the 

Irawadi.     The  people  are  of  genuinely  ™"-*"«  ^t  China  .  .  .  on  the  other  qunrter 

Ind<^Chinese   and    Mongoloid    aspect  P^'^^rtrll^/m^'^lw  r  ^h^ 

and  tne  state,  small  and  secluded  as  it  (jgj,  ]  j,„,b  takeo  cautiTe,  see  there  he  siu 

is,  has  had  its  turn  in  temporary  coit-  behind  yuu.  .  .  ."—Speech  of  Aiumpm  to 

(meat  and  domination,  like  almost  all  Ciift.  Hater  at  Mimrhalmc.    Datrgmpit,  Or. 

the   Slates   of    Indo-China    from    the  H'p.i.Wi. 

borders  of  Assam  to  the  mouth  of  the  1759— "CaM^,  which  .  .  .  lies  to  tho 

Mekong.     Like  the  other  Indo-Chinese  N-  Westward  of  Avji,  a  Country^  so  f»c 

r,.    ,     ^ .           m.      ■    -       1          -.                ,  aa    I    can    learn,    hitherto    unheard   of    in 

States,    too,    Manipur    baa    its    royal    f.  ■■-L.^Ut,   dd,  22   June  1759, 

chronicle,  but  little  seems  to  nave  been  \„  ii,iii_  ne, 

Ethered  from  it.   The  HSjas  and  people  njga,  _....,  the   Premdent   sent   tho 

ve,   for  a  penod   which  seema   un-  Board  a  letlar  which  he  had  received  from 

certain,   professed    Hindu  religion.     A  Mr,   Vorelat  at  Chittagong,    contaiaiog  an 

disastrous    invasion    of    Maiiiptir    by  invitation  which  had  been  made  to  bim  nnd 

Alonipra,  founder  of  the  present  Bur-  >■».  Council  by  the  lUjah  ot  Metkley  lo 

__        5         _i            »"BB    1  J        e  assist  hitD   in  obiaimnz  redress  ,  .  .  from 

meae  dynaaty,  in  1788,  led  a  few  years    ^^^    b„^„ ..  Jl^^^      ;„    [,^/„, 

afterwards  to  negotiations    with    the  HaHy  HrrurHi.'lSl.] 

BengalGoveniment,  and  the  conclusion  1763.— "Meckley  i«  a  Hilly    (iountrj', 

of  a  treaty,  in  consequence  of  which  a  and  is  bounded  do  the  North.  South,  and 

body  ot  British  sepoys  was  actually  de-  West  by  large  tracts  of  Cookie  AlvKnlaliii, 

apatcbed  in  1763,   but  eventually   re-  which   prerent   any   intorcourae   with  the 

turned     without     reaching    Manipur.  ^"""t"™  ^""^  t^f :  f"  ""nmiTiit 

...           ...         .    ,                   °           .■  "^ii  ny      the      Burampoota      (see      BUBTtAB- 

After     this,     intercourse     practically  tooTEB)  ;  beyond  the  Hilhi,  to  the  North 

ceased     till    the    period    of    our    first  by  Asam  and  Poviig ;  to  the  WcjI,  Cashar ; 

Burmese    War     (1824-25),     when     the  to  the  South  and  East  the  Bubsiah  Countrj-, 

country  was  overrun  by  the  Burmese,     "hich  lies  between  Meekley  and  (■hina 

who  also  entered  Cachar ;  and  British  ^he  Bu™-.p«.^  is  «,^u,  J';""^  •f""'^ 

.               ■    ■      J       -..1.         »r      ■    -  -  t  where  to  the  north  of  foong^  into  two  lor^^e 

troops,  joined  with  a  Manipun  force,  branches,    one   of    which    passes   through 

expelled  them.     Since  then  a  British  asam.  and  down  by  the  way  of  Dacca,  tho 

officer    has   always    been  resident   at  other  throogh    Pocmo    into  the    Burma 

Manipur,  and  at  one  Ume(c.  1838-41)  Country. --^rrf.  o/J/«>i;<y,  by  Xcrh^^iMa 

a.  great  deal  ot  labour  waa  expended  »"«™'  ml><.lrympU.Or.  Rep.,  n.  47,-478. 

on   opening  a    road    between    Cachar  ,  ."        "■  ■  ■there  is  about  m-en  liiyj 

„d  tipa,     [Tl,.muri.r  of    Ur.  i^^ZZ  ^'"^T^S"  .C.[ 
Quinton,  Chief- Commiasioner  of  Assam, 
and  other  British  officers  at  Manipfir, 
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aevat  days,  JwngU  and  HiUt^  to  the  in- 
habited Dorder  of  the  Bunnah  ooontrr." — 
Ihid.  481. 

1793.—**.  .  .  Thefintridffeof  mountaiDS 
towards  Thibet  and  Bootan,  tomi8  the  limit 
of  the  furrey  to  the  north  ;  to  which  I  may 
now  add,  that  the  surveys  extend  no  farther 
eastward,  than  the  frontiers  of  Assam  and 
Meckle^.  .  .  .  The  space  between  Bengal 
and  Chma,  is  occupied  by  the  province  of 
Meoklej  and  other  districts,  subject  to  the 
King  of  Burmah,  or  Ava,  .  .  "—Renn&irt 
Memoir,  295. 

1799.— (Referring  to  1757).  "Elated  with 
success  Alompra  returned  to  Monchaboo, 
now  the  seat  of  imperial  government.  After 
some  months  ...  he  took  up  arms  aninst 
the  Cassayen.  .  .  .  Having  landed  his 
troops,  he  was  preparing  to  advance  to 
Hunnepoora,  the  capiul  of  Caaiay,  when 
information  arrived  tnat  the  Peguers  had 
revolted.  .  .  ."— jS^m«,  NamUive,  41-42. 

,,  '*A11  the  troopers  in  the  King's 
service  are  natives  of  Caaiay,  who  are 
much  better  horsemen  than  the  Birmans." 
—Ibid,  318. 

1819. — **  Beyond  the  point  of  Negraglia 
(see  NEORAIS),  as  far  as  Azen  (see  ABBAM), 
and  even  further,  there  is  a  small  chain  of 
mountains  that  divides  Aracan  and  Casa^ 
from  the  Burmese.  .  .  ,*'—SangennaM>,  p.  S3. 

1827. — "The  extensive  area  of  the  Burman 
territory  is  inhabited  by  many  distinct 
nations  or  tribes,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
not  less  than  eighteen  enumerated.  The 
roost  considerable  of  those  are  the  proper 
Burmans,  the  Peguans  or  Talains,  the 
Shans  or  people  dt  Lao,  the  Cassay,  or 
more  correctly  Kath^.  .  .  ."  —  Craufurd's 
Joumalf  372. 

1855.— "The  weaving  of  these  silks  .  .  . 
gives  employment  to  a  laige  body  of  the 
[xipulation  m  the  suburljs  and  villages 
round  the  capital,  es{>ecially  to  the  Munni- 
pooriam,  or  Kath^,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Burmese. 

"These  people,  the  descendants  of  un- 
fortunates who  wore  carried  o£f  in  droves 
from  their  countr}'  by  the  Burmans  in  the 
time  of  King  Mentaragyi  and  his  prede- 
cessors, form  a  very  great  proportion  .  .  . 
of  the  metropolitan  population,  and  they 
are  largely  diffused  in  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  Central  Burma.  .  .  .  Whatever 
work  is  in  hand  for  the  Kins  or  fur  any  of 
the  chief  men  near  the  capital,  these  people 
supply  the  labouring  hands ;  if  lK>ats  have 
to  l)o  manned  they  furnish  the  rowers  ;  and 
whilst  engaged  on  such  tasks  any  remune- 
ration thev  may  receive  is  very  scanty  and 
uncertain. '^^—1'm/«,  Mistion  to  Ava,  153-154. 

MUNSUBDAB.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
inanmhdilr,  'the  bolder  of  ottice  or 
dignity '  (Ar.  vmnmh).  The  term  was 
used  to  indicate  quasi-feudal  dependents 
of  tlie  Mogul  Government  who  had 
territory  assigned  to  them,  on  condition 
of  their  supplying  a  certain  number  of 


horse,  6(X),  1000  or  more.  In  many- 
cases  the  title  was  hut  nominal,  and 
often  it  was  assumed  without  warrant. 

(Mr.  Irvine  discusses  the  question  at 
ength  and  represents  mantab  by  ^'  the 
word  '  rariky*  as  its  object  was  to  settle 
precedence  and  fix  gradation  of  pay  ; 
it  did  not  necessarily  imply  tne 
exercise  of  any  particular  ofhce,  and 
meant  nothing  beyond  tlie  fact  that 
the  holder  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
State,  and  bound  in  return  to  yield 
certain  services  when  called  upon.* 
{J.R.A.S,,  July  1896,  pp.  510  seqq,)] 

[1617. — " .  .  .  slew  one  of  them  and 
twelve  MaancipdarM."— .Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  417  ;  in  ii.  461,  **  Mandpdariea." 

ri628.  —  " .  .  .  certain  Officers  of  the 
Militia,  whom  they  call  Kansubdir." — P. 
dtlla  Vallfy  Hak.  Soc.  i.  97.] 

c.  1665.— ^'HansebdarB  are  Cavaliers  of 
Marueh,  which  is  jiarticular  and  honourable 
Pay  ;  not  so  groat  indeed  as  that  of  the 
OmraJu  .  .  .  they  being  esteemed  as  little 
Omrakif  and  of  the  rank  of  those,  that  are 
advanced  to  that  dignity." — Bemier,  E.T. 
p.  67  ;  [ed.  ConMAhh,  215]. 

1673.— *'Mimsabdan  or  petty  omroAi." 
—Fryer,  195. 

1758. — " ...  a  mnnsnbdar  or  commander 
of  6000  horse."— OniK,  ed.  1803,  ii.  278. 

MUNTBA,  s.  Skt.  inantra,  *a  text 
of  the  Vedas  ;  a  magical  formula.' 

1612. — '*.  .  .  Trata  da  causa  primeira, 
segundo  os  livros  que  tern,  chamados 
Terum  Handra  mole  {mantra-miUa,  mUta 
*text  *). — Couto,  Dec.  V.  liv.  vi.  cap.  3. 

1776.—*'  Mantnr— a  text  of  the  Shaster." 
—Haihed,  Code,  p.  17. 

1817.—*' ...  he  is  said  to  have  found  the 
great  mantra,  spell  or  talisman."  —  MUl^ 
JIUt.  ii.  149. 

MUNTBEE,  8.  Skt.  Mantri.  A 
minister  or  high  official.  The  word  is 
especially  aft'ected  in  old  Hindu  States, 
and  in  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Malay 
States  whicli  derive  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  India.  It  is  the 
word  which  the  Portuguese  made  into 
mandarin  (((.v.). 

1810.— "When  the  Court  was  full,  and 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Candu  the  merchant, 
was  near  the  throne,  the  Raja  entered.  .  .  . 
But  as  soon  as  the  Kajah  seated  himself,  the 
muntries  and  high  officers  of  state  arraved 
themselves  according  to  thoir  rank." — In  a 
Malay's  account  of  (k>vomment  House  at 
Calcutta,  transl.  by  Dr.  Loyden,  in  Maria 
Ontham,  p.  200. 

[1811.— '"lllantri."  See  under  OBANKAY. 

[1829.— '*  The  Mantris  of  Mewar  prefer 
estates  to  pecuniary  stipend,   which  gives 
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more  oonflequence  in  every  point  of  yiew."— 
Tod,  Annals,  Calcutta  reprint,  i.  150.] 

MUNZIL,  s.  At.  manzU,  *  descend- 
ing or  alighting/  hence  the  halting 
place  of  a  stage  or  march,  a  day^ 
stage. 

1686.  — "  We  were  not  able  to  reach 
Obdeen-deen  (ye  usual  Meniill)  but  lay  at 
A  sorry  CaraTan  Sarai."— J/e^e«,  Dutrv, 
July  30;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  203.  In  i.  214, 
mameillj. 

MUSCAt,  n.p.,  properlv  Mdskdt, 
A  port  and  city  of  N.E.  Arabia  ;  for  a 
long  time  the  capital  of  'Oman.  (See 
IMAUM.) 

[1659.— "The  Governor  of  the  city  was 
Chah-Navaze-kan  .  .  .  descended  from  the 

ancient  Princes  of  Maohate **^Bemier, 

«d.  ConstahU,  73.] 

1673.—*'  MuBchat."    See  under  XMAUM. 

MIJSIO.  There  is  no  matter  in  which 
tlie  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India 
differ  more  from  those  of  Englishmen 
than  on  that  of  music,  and  curiously 
enough  the  one  kind  of  Western  music 
which  they  appreciate,  and  seem  to 
enjoy,  Ls  that  of  the  bagpipe.  This  is 
testified  by  Captain  IVf  unro  in  the  passage 
<juoted  IhjIow  ;  but  it  was  also  shown 
curing  Lord  Canning's  visit  to  Lahore 
in  1860,  in  a  manner  which  dwells  in 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  present 
writers.  The  escort  consisted  of  part 
of  a  Highland  regiment.  A  venerable 
Sikh  chief  who  heard  the  pipes  ex- 
claimed :  *  That  is  indeed  music !  it 
is  like  that  which  we  hear  of  in 
ancient  story,  which  was  so  exquisite 
that    the    hearers    became    insensible 

1780. — "  The  bagpipe  appears  also  to  be  a 
favuurito  instrument  among  the  natives. 
Tliev  have  no  taste  indeed  for  any  other 
kind  of  music,  and  they  would  much  rather 
listen  to  this  instrument  a  whole  day  than 
to  on  organ  for  ten  minutes."— J^Mnro'i 
yarrative,  33. 

MUSK,  s.  We  get  this  word  from 
the  Lat.  muschusj  Greek  fi6<nc<»t  and 
the  latter  must  have  been  got,  probably 
througli  Persian,  from  the  Skt.  mvrshJca. 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  rendered 
in  the  old  English  phrase  *a  cod  of 
musk.*  The  oldest  known  European 
mention  of  the  article  is  that  wnich 
we  give  from  St.  Jerome ;  the  oldest 
medical  prescription  is  in  a  work  of 
Aetius,  of  Anuda  (c.    640).    In   the 


^notation  from  Cosmas  the  word  used 
ia  fji6ffxot,  and  hagtUri  is  a  Skt.  name, 
still,  according  to  Royle,  applied  to 
the  musk-deer  in  the  Himalaya.  The 
transfer  of  the  name  to  (or  from)  the 
article  called  by  the  Greeks  Kxtrrbfuw^ 
which  is  an  analogous  product  of  the 
beaver,  is  curious.  Tne  Musk-deer 
{MosckuM  mokhifenuy  L.)  is  found 
throughout  the  Himalaya  at  elevations 
rarely  (in  summer)  below  8000  feet, 
and  extends  east  to  the  borders  of 
Szechuen,  and  north  to  Siberia. 

c.  390. — '^Odoris  autem  suavitas,  etdiveraa 
thymiamata,  etamomum,  etcyphi,  oenanthe. 
mmoiiB^  et  peregrini  muris  pellicula,  quod 
dissolutis  et  amatoribus  conveniat,  nemo 
nisi  diraolutus  ne^t." — St.  Jerome,  in  lib. 
Secund.  adv,  Jomnianum,  ed.  VaUanii,  ii 
col.  337. 

c.  545. — "This  little  animal  is  the  Mask 
{fubrxot)*  The  natives  call  it  in  their  own 
tongue  Kcurrovpi,  They  hunt  it  and  shoot 
it,  and  binding  tight  the  blood  collected 
about  the  nave[  they  cut  this  off,  and  this 
is  the  sweet  smelling  part  of  it,  and  what 
wo  call  mnsk." — Cosmat  IndicopUusUt,  Bk.  xi. 

["Mnske  commeth  from  Tartaria.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  certaine  beast  in  Tartaria,  which 
is  wilde  and  big  as  a  wolfe,  which  beast  thev 
take  aliue,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  smaU 
stanes  y*  his  blood  may  be  spread  through 
his  whole  body,  then  they  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  take  out  all  the  bones,  and  be«it  the 
flesh  with  the  blood  in  a  mortar  ver^  nnal, 
and  dry  it,  and  make  purses  to  put  it  in  of 
the  skin,  and  these  be  the  Cods  of  Muake."— 
Cfumr  Frederick,  in  HakL  ii.  372.] 

1673.— "Mmk.  It  is  best  to  buy  it  in 
the  Cod  .  .  .  that  which  openeth  with  a 
bright  Motk  colour  is  best."— >Vv«r,  212. 

MTJSK-BAT,  s.  The  popular  name 
of  the  Sorex  caeruUsceiM,  Jerdon,  [Oroci- 
diira  caerulea,  Blanfordl,  an  animal 
having  much  the  figiire  of  the  common 
shrew,  but  nearly  as  large  as  a  small 
])rown  rat.  It  diffuses  a  strong  musky 
odour,  so  i>enetrative  that  it  is 
commonly  asserted  to  affect  bottled 
beer  by  nmning  over  the  bottles  in  a 
cellar.  As  Jerdon  judiciously  observes, 
it  is  much  more  jprolmble  that  the 
corks  have  l)een  affected  l>efore  being 
used  in  bottling ;  [and  Blanfora 
{Mammalia f  -237)  writes  that  "the 
absurd  story  ...  is  less  credited  in 
India  than  it  formerly  was,  owing  to 
the  discovery  that  liquors  bottlea  in 
Europe  and  exported  to  India  are  not 
liable  to  be  tainted."]  When  the 
female  is  in  heat  she  is  often  seen  to 
be  followed  by  a  strix^E^  c^l  tsmjISs^ 
giving  ow\.  >i>\^  o^o\«  ^twwj^^^    ^^»a. 


this  be  tlie  miu  partgrinut  mentioned 
W  St.  Jerome  (gee  VUBX),  as  P. 
Vincenzo  suppcees  1 


ii.  ISe  1  [ed.  Jamil,  il 

[1G98,— "They  are  called  iweet  amelling 
BattM,  tor  they  bare  &  small  a*  it  tbe;  ware 
rmiotlliuke."— Zi'iucAofm,  Uok.  Soc.i.303.] 

1863.  — "Lea  rata  d'lnda  aont  da  deui 

Portugua  appellent  ekeroMo  nu  odontennt 

art  de  la  figure  d'>Dturet"(ntemt),  "mail 
•itremBmant  petit,  bb  moneure  est  veae- 
nenae.  Loraqii'il  entrs  en  voe  obambra  I'cin 
le  aent  incontinent,  ot  Ton  I'antand  crier 
Mt,  krii,  kr;k."—I)e  la.  BaxUavt-lt-Omiz, 
ed.  1657,  p.  256.  I  may  nola  on  this 
that  Jerdan  aaya  ot  tlie  Sortx  murinm,^ 
ths  larsfl  musk-nt  oT  China,  Burma,  and 
the  UaJay  coiintriea,  extending  into  havbt 
Bengal  and  Southern  India,  enwcially  the 
Malabar  coaat,  where  it  is  Bid  to  ba  the 
ODDiinon  apedea  (tberefore  probably  that 
knoVD  to  our  author},— that  the  bite  ie 
oonaidared  veoomona  by  the  natiTsa  ( JfaM- 
MOif,  p.  54),  [a  belief  for  irhich,  acsonling 
(o  Blanford  {I.e.  p.  236),  there  ii  no  fouoda- 
tion]. 

1872.— P.  Vincenio  Maria,  speaking  of  hia 
lint  aoqUBintancs  with  this  animal  (i/  ratio 
M  MUco],  which  occucred  in  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Surat,  aayi  with  aimplicity  (or 
maligmtyT]:  "I  was  afltoniahed  to  perceire 
an  odour  so  fragrant*  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  moflt  religious  Fathers,  with  whom  1 

Viaggio,  p.  385. 

1681.— "Thia  country  has  its  yenain  alwi. 
They  have  a  sort  of  Hat;,  they  call  Mnik- 
ntt^  becaoBe  they,  smell  stroog  of  munk. 
Them  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  of,  but 
of  all  other  aorta  of  Rats  they  do."— A'jiw:, 
p.  SI. 

I789.-H.  Munro  in  his  tTamitl^  (p.  34) 
absurdly  enough  identiflea  this  animal  with 
the  BMidlooot,  q.T. 

1813.-3ee  Forbti,  Or.  item.  i.  42 :  [Snd. 
ed.  i.  28]. 

MUSLDT,  s.  There  sefiiiH  to  1>e  no 
doubt  that  this  word  is  (^e^i^'ed  troin 
Hoeul  (Mausal  or  MnuHJl)  on  the 
Tigrigit  and  it  has  been  from  an  old 
date  the  name  uf  a  texture,  but  a]i- 
parently  not  always  that  of  the  tlim 
Bemi-tranajmreiit  tissue  to  whii^h  vre 
now  apply  it.  Dozy  (p.  323)  says  that 
the  Arats  employ  mnimli  in  the  satiie 

d'vdtre    tanta    riamaun."      The 


MVSNVD. 

sense  as  our  word,  quoting  the  Arabian 
NigkU  (Macnagbten's  ed.,  i.  176,  and 
ii.  159),  in  both  of  which  the  word 
indicates  the  material  of  a^n«  turban. 
[Burton  (i.  SlI)  translates  '  Moeul 
atulf,'  and  saya  it  may  mean  either  of 
'  Mosul    fashion,'    or    muslin.]      The 

SuotatioD  from  Ives,  as  well  as  thab 
rom  Marco  Polo,  aeema  to  apply  to  a 
ditferent  texture  from  what  we  call 
muslin. 

1398.- "All  the  clothe  of  gold  and  silk 
that  are  called  MomUiu  are  made  in  this 
country   (Mauaul)."  —  Mnr/v    Polo,    Bk.    i. 

c.  1644. — "  Alatvaoli  est  regio  in  Meao- 
potamia,  in  qua  teiuutur  telns  ex  bouihycv 
Talde  pulcbrae,  quae  apud  Byroa  at  Aegyp- 
tics  et  apud  mercatorea  venetoa  appel- 
lantur  mnMWU,  ei  hoc  re^ionis  nomine.      Et 

sedentet  in  luco  honorauiliori  iuduunt  veatea 
SI   hujuamodi  mniaoll."  —  A^rrar   Bella- 
HtKtii,  Ambicorum  nominum  quae  in  libria 
iparsim  legebantur  lutfrprrtatio. 


.    .    you    have   all    . 
Randkerchiefs,   lang 


1573. - 
Cotton -worki,  Randk 

Girdles  .  .  .  and  other  aorta,  oy  me  Jira- 
blant  called  Moaaellinl  (aft«r  the  Country 
UxtKli,  fnim  whence  they  are  brought, 
which  in  situated   in  Mesopotamia),    by   us 

HsslilL."- ArlHUU//,  p.  84. 

c.  1580.— "For  the  re!<t  the  said  Agiaui 
(misprint  for  Bagnani,  Banyuia)  wear 
chithea  of  white  mnanlo  or  'nun  (!) ;  having 
their  garments  very  long  and  crossed  over 
■'     ■         ■  "     -latpai-a  BallA,  t.  33*. 


1873.—  "L 
matelas  eat  d 


I   drap  quo 

une  toille  a 
."—A PI..  t<: 
Oalla«J,  ii.  1S8. 
J685— "  I  have  boon  toll 
(so 


ssy  Bne  que  de 
Jowmal  iVAhI. 


da 


everol,  that 

forcramts) 

and  Calligo  (!),  and  the  most  of  the  Indian 
linene,  are  made  of  nettlo!<,  and  1  nee  not 
the  least  imiToSability  hut  that  they  may 
be  made  of  the  fibres  of  tbem."— Ar.  Ham 
Sloant  to  Mr.  H.»l,  in  Aiy  Carntantdncf, 
1848,  p.  163. 


UUBNUD,  a  H.— Ar.  mamad, 
•ora  root  tanad,  '  he  leaned  or  rested 
pon  it.'  The  large  tushion,  4c.,  uscil 
y  native  Princes  in  Indiu,  in  place  of 


re  the  Italian  knri' 


I   rtally  c. 
Maiullpat 


1757.—"  On  the  2Bth  the  Colonel  went  tt 
the  Soubah't  Palace,   and    in  the  preseoc. 
I  of  the  court, 


of  all  the  Rajaha  and  gi 
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1791.—".  .  .  un  masolchi,  ou  Dorte- 
flambeaa,  pour  la  nuit." — B,  de  St,  Pierrtf 
Im  Chaumxire  IndUnne^  16. 

1809.— "It  ifl  universally  the  custom  to 
drive  out  between  sunset  and  dinner.  The 
MasBaloheas,  when  it  grows  dark,  go  out 
to  meet  their  masters  on  their  return,  and 
run  before  them,  at  the  full  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  numerous  lights 
moving  along  the  esplanade  produce  a  sin- 
gular and  pleasing  effect." — Ld.  VcUeniia, 
1.240. 

1813.— "The  occupation  of  xnaBsanlchee, 
or  torch-bearer,  although  generally  allotted 
to  the  village  barber,  in  the  purgannas 
under  my  charge,  may  vary  in  other  dis- 
tricts. "-/Wftet,  Or,  Mem,  ii.  417  ;  [2nd  ed. 
ii.  43]. 

1826. — "After  a  short  conversation,  they 
went  away,  and  quickly  returned  at  the 
head  of  200  men,  aooofnpanied  by  MnB- 
salchees  or  torch  -bearers."  —  Pandurang 
Hari,  557  ;  [ed.  1878,  ii.  69]. 

[1831. — ".  .  .  a  moBSOlei,  or  man  to  liffht 
up  the  place." — Asiatic  Journal^  N.S.  v.  197.] 

MUSSENDOM,  CAPE,  n.p.  The 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Arabia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Properly  speakinjg,  it  is  the  extremity 
of  a  small  precipitous  island  of  the 
name,  which  protrudes  beyond  the 
N.E.  horn  of  Oman.  The  name  is 
written  Masdndim  in  the  map  which 
Dr.  Bad^r  gives  with  his  H.  of  'Oman, 
But  it  IS  !&«  Masaiidam  (or  possibly 
Masandum)  in  the  Mohit  of  oidi  'Ali 
Kapudan  {J,  As.  Soc.  Ben.,  v.  459). 
Sprenger  writes  Mosandam  {Alt.  Geog. 
ArabienSy  p.  107).  [Morier  gives 
another  explanation  (see  the  quotation 
l)elow).] 

1516. — " ...  it  (the  coast)  trends  to  the 
N.E.  b^  N.  30  leagues  until  Cape  Mocondon, 
which  IS  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sea  of  Persia." 
— BarbosOy  32. 

1553. — ".  .  .  before  you  come  to  C^pe 
Mo^andan,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Ato^oro 
CXffa^wv  dxpov)  and  which  he  puts  in  23^**, 
but  which  we  put  in  26** ;  and  here  termin- 
ates our  first  division"  (of  the  Eastern 
Coasts). — BarroSf  I.  ix.  1. 

1572.— 
"  Olha  o  cabo  Asab^jro  que  ohamado 
Agora  he  Hopand&O  dos  navegantes : 
Por  aqui  ent^  o  lago,  que  he  fechado 
De  Arabia,  e  Persias  terras  abundantes." 

CamOetf  x.  102. 

By  Burton  : 

"  Behold  of  Asab6n  the  Head,  now  hight 
Mosandam,  by  the  men  who  plough  the 

Main: 
Here  lies  the  Qulf  whose  long  and  lake- 
like Bight, 
parts  Amb}'  from  fertile  Persia's  plain." 


The  fact  that  the  poet  copies  the  misprint 
or  mistake  of  Barros  in  AsaborOj  shows  how 
he  made  use  of  that  historian. 

1673.— "On  the  one  side  St.  Jaques  (see 
JA8K)  his  Headland,  on  the  other  that  of 
MoBtendown  appeared,  and  aforo  Sunset  we 
entered  the  Straights  Mouth."— i'V^fr,  221. 

1727.— "The  same  Chain  of  rocky  Moun- 
tains continue  as  high  as  Zear,  above  Cape 
Musendexi,  which  Cape  and  Cape  Jaques 
begin  the  Gulf  of  Persia."— -4.  Hamilton, 
i.  71 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  73]. 

1777._"At  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of 
Mooandon,  which  leads  into  tho  Persian 
gulph,  lies  the  island  of  Oombroon"  (0 — 
liayjialf  tr.  1777,  i.  86. 

[1808.— "MoBSeldom  is  a  still  stronger 
instance  of  the  perversion  of  words.  The 
genuine  name  of  this  hoad-land  is  Mama 
Selemehf  who  was  a  female  saint  of  Arabia, 
and  lived  on  the  spot  or  in  its  neighlxmr- 
hood." — Morier y  Journey  through  Persia^  p.  6.  ] 

MUSSOOLA,    MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT,  s.     The  surf  l)oat  used  on  the 
CJoromandel  Coast ;  of  capacious  size, 
and  formed  of  planks  sewn  together 
with  coir-twine  ;  the  open  joints  being 
made  good  with  a  caulking  or  wadding 
of  twisted   coir.      The  origin  of  the 
word  is  very  obscure.     Leyoen  thought 
it  was  derived  from  "  masoula  .  .  .  the 
Mahratta  term  for  fish  "  {Morton's  Life 
of  Leyden,  64).     As  a  matter  of  fact 
the    Mahr.    word    for  fish   is   tyuxsoIi, 
Konk.  mdsull.     This  etymology  is  sub- 
stantially adoi)ted  by  Bp.  Heber  (see 
below)  ;  [and  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Madras  Gloss.y  who  gives  Tel.  mrtsftla, 
Hind,  machhll].     But  it  may  be   that 
the  word  is  some  Arabic  sea-t>erm  not 
in  the    dictionaries.      Indeed,   if   the 
term  used  l>y  C.  Federici  (below)  ]»e 
not    a    clerical    error,    it    suggests    a 
possible     etymology     from     tiie     Ar. 
inasad,  '  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  palm- 
tree,   a   rope   made    of    it.'      Another 
suggestion    is    from    the   Ar.   mmumly 
*  joined,*  as  opposed   to  *  dug-out,'  or 
canoes  ;    or  possibly  it  may  be  from 
mahsalj    'tax,'    if    these    boats    were 
subject  to  a  tax.     Lastly  it  is  possible 
that  the  name  may  be  connected  with 
lliasuHpatam    (q.v.),    where     similar 
boats  would  seem  U.)  have  been  in  use 
(see  Fryer^  26).     But  these  are  conjec- 
tures.     The   quotation   from   Gasparo 
Balbi    gives    a    good    account  of  the 
handling  of  these  Ixjats,   but  a])plies 
no  name  to  them. 

c.  1560.— "Spaventosa  cosa'fe  chi   n5  ha 

pih  visto,  I'imbarcare  e  sbarcar  le  mercantio 

I  e  le  persone  a  San  Tomfe  .  .  .  adoperano 
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•certe  barchette  fatte  apoeta  molto  alte  e 
larghe,  ch'  ean  chiamano  Mafndi,  e  sono 
fatte  oon  tauole  aottili,  e  con  corde  sottili 
<nijrite  insieme  vna  tauola  con  raltre,"  kc, 
(there  follow8  a  very  correct  descriptioii  of 
their  nse). — C.  Federici,  in  Ramvudo^  iii.  391. 

c.  1680. — " .  .  .  where  (Neffapatam)  they 
cannot  land  anything  hut  in  the  Ma^M  of 
the  flame  country," — Primvr  e  Ilonra^  Ac., 
f.  93. 

c.  1682.—*'.  .  .  Tliere  is  always  a  heavy 
Rea  there  (San  Thom^),  from  swell  or  storm  ; 
»o  the  merchandise  and  passengers  are  trans- 
ported from  shipboard  to  the  town  by  certain 
ixMts  which  are  sewn  with  fine  cords,  and 
when  they  approach  the  beach,  where  the 
nea  brealcs  with  great  violence,  thejy  wait 
till  the  perilous  wave  has  past,  and  then,  in 
the  interval  between  one  wave  and  the  next, 
those  boatmen  pull  with  ereat  force,  and  so 
run  ashore ;  and  being  there  overtaken  by 
the  waves  they  are  carried  still  further  up 
the  beach.  And  the  boats  do  not  break, 
l>ecause  the^  give  to  the  wave,  and  becauM 
the  beach  is  covered  with  sand,  and  the 
iKMtts  stand  upright  on  their  bottoms." — 
47,  Balbi,  f.  89. 

1673.— ' 'I  went  ashore  in  a  HuBSOOla,  a 
Boat  wherein  ten  Men  paddle,  the  two 
■aftermost  of  whom  are  Steersmen,  using  their 
I'addles  instead  of  a  Rudder.  The  Soat  is 
not  strengthened  with  Knee-Timbers,  as  ours 
4ire  ;  the  bended  Planks  are  sowed  together 
with  Rope- Yam  of  the  Cocoe,  and  calked 
with  Dammar  (see  HAMMER)  (a  sort  of 
Resin  taken  out  of  the  Sea),  iK>  artlAcially 
that  it  yields  to  every  ambitious  .Surf." — 
Fryer,  37. 

[1677.— "Mesullas."  SeeMUCOA.] 
1678.— "Three  Englishmen  drowned  bv 
upsetting  of  a  MuBSOOla  boat.  The  fourth 
on  board  saved  with  the  help  of  the 
MiLckuxu''  (see  MUCOA).  — />.  <W.  Geo, 
Oim«n.,  Aug.  13.    iVotetana /^.r6r..  No.  i.  p.  78. 

1679. — "A  MasBOOlee  l)cing  overturned, 
Although  it  was  very  smooth  water  and  no 
surf,  and  one  Englishman  being  drowned,  a 
Dutchman  being  with  difficulty  recovered, 
the  Boatmen  were  sei2sed  and  put  in  prison, 
one  escaping."  —  Ibid,  d\\\y  14.  In  No. 
ii.  p.  16. 

il683.— "  This  Evening  about  seven  a  Clock 
IilBSllla  coming  ashoar  .  .  .  was  oversett 
in  the  Surf  and  all  four  drowned." — Prinyley 
Diary,  Ft.  St,  Geo,  1st  ser.  ii.  M.] 

1685. — *'This  morning  two  MuBOOlas  and 
two  Oattamarans  came  off  to  ye  Shippe." — 
JM^e9,  Diary,  Feb.  3 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  182]. 

1760. — "As  soon  as  the  yawls  and  pin- 
naces reached  the  surf  they  dropped  their 
^raplings,  and  cast  off  the  masoolas,  which 
immediateh'  rowed  ashore,  and  landed  the 
troops." — Orme,  iii.  617. 

1762. — "No  European  boat  can  land,  but 
1  he  natives  make  use  of  a  boat  of  a  particular 
<(>nstruction  called  a  Mausolo,"  sc. — MS. 
iMt^  of  JamAi  Rennell,  April  1. 

[1773. — ".  .  .  the  governor  .  .  .  sent 
silso  four  Mouulas,  or  country  boats,  to 
4iccommodate  him.  .  .  ."—/«««,  182.] 


1788.— "The  want  of  Masioola  boats 
(built  expressly  for  crossing  the  surf)  will 
be  severely  felt."— In  Life  cj  Oolehrooke,  9. 

1826.— "The  magnli-boats  (which  finit 
word  is  merely  a  corruption  of  'muchli,' 
flsh)  have  been  often  described,  and  except 
that  they  are  sewed  together  with  ooco-nut 
twine,  instead  of  being  fastened  with  nails, 
they  verv  much  resemble  the  high,  deep, 
charcoal  Wts  ...  on  the  Ganges.  *—Ueber, 
ed.  1844,  ii.  174. 

1879.—"  Madras  has  no  harbour ;  nothing 
but  a  long  open  beach,  on  which  the  surf 
dashes  wiui  tremendous  violence.  Unlucky 
passengers  were  not  landed  there  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  were  thrown 
violently  on  the  shore,  from  springy  and 
elastic  wm"''*^**  boats,  and  were  occasionally 
carried  off  by  sharkii,  if  the  said  boats 
chanced  to  bo  upset  in  the  rollers."— *Strf^. 
Review,  Sept.  20. 

MXJSSXJGK,  8.  The  leathern  water- 
l)ag,  consisting  of  the  entire  skin  of 
a  large  goat,  stript  of  the  hair  and 
dressed,  which  is  carried  by  a  hhvfhti 
(see  BHEE8T7).  Hind,  maslwk,  Skt. 
mamka, 

[1610.— "MnBiooke."  See  under  RUPEE. 

[1751.— "7  hands  of  Hurak"  (prolmbly 
meaning  Bhi9tis),—ln  Yule,  Hedges'  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  II.  xi.] 

1842.— "Mi^htjit  not  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  exi)enment  of  having  'mUBSUCkB* 
made  of  waterproof  cloth  in  England?" — 
Sir  G,  Arthur,  m  Ind.  Adm.  of  Ijnd  Ellen- 
borough,  220. 

MUSSULMAN,  adj.  and  8.  Maliom- 
medan.  Muslim^  'resigning*  or  'sub- 
mitting' (sc.  oneself  to  God),  is  the 
name  given  by  Mahommed  to  the 
Faithful.  The  Persian  plnral  of  this  is 
Muslim dn,  which  apj^ears  to  have  been 
adopted  a.s  a  singular,  and  the  word 
Miislimdn  or  MtiMilmdn  tlius  formed. 
[Others  explain  it  as  either  from  Ar. 
pi.  Mu^limln,  or  from  Mtudim-ituXvu, 
Mike  a  Muslim,'  the  former  of  which 
is  adopted  hy  Platta  as  most  probable.] 

1246.  —  "  Intravimus  terram  Bisermino- 
rum.  Isti  homines  linguara  Comanicam 
loquebantur,  et  adhuc  loquuntur ;  sed  l^em 
Sarracenonim  tenent.  "—/Vano  Carpini,  in 
Rec,  de  Vwjages,  &c.  iv.  750. 

c.  1540.—".  .  .  disse  por  tres  vezes,  Lak, 
hxlah,  hilah,  lah  Afuhamed  rofol  halah,  o 
Mauoleyxnodns  e  hcnne*  j^islot  da  santa  ley 
de  Mafamede.**— Pinto,  ch.  lix. 

1559.— "  Although  each  horde  (of  Tartars) 
has  its  proper  name,  e.g.  particularly  the 
horde  of  the  Savolhensians  .  .  .  and  many 
others,  which  are  in  truth  Mahometana\  ^^^ 
do  they  hold  it  ioT  «b  mwww^  vMsoiiX.  ^sA 
reproach  \tt\»  oaXV^  wA  1^?s\<A  TutVa  ;  >2osfi 
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wish  to  be  stvled  BeBermani,  and  hj  this 
name  the  Turks  also  desire  to  be  styled." — 
Herberateint  in  Ramusiot  ii.  f.  171. 

[1568. — *'  I  have  noted  here  before  that  if 
any  Christian  will  become  a  Bnaorman,  .  .  . 
and  be  a  Mahumetan  of  their  religion,  they 
give  him  any  gifts  .  .  ." — A,  Edvxirdf  in 
Hakl.  i.  442.] 

c.  1680. — "Tutti  sopradetti  Tartar!  segui- 
tano  la  fede  de'  Turchi  et  alia  Turchesca  cre- 
dono,  ma  si  t^ono  a  gran  vergogna,  o  molto 
si  oorrociano  I'esser  detti  Turchi,  secondo  che 
air  incontro  godono  d'esser  BMQmiaiii,  cio^ 
gSte  eletta,  chiamati."  —  DeacriUione  delta 
Sarmatia  JSvropea  del  magn.  caval.  Ale*s. 
OvagninOf  in  Kamu*io,  ii.  Pt.  ii.  f.  72. 

1619.—'*.  .  .  i  MoBalxnaiii,  cio^  i  sal- 
vati:  che  oosa  pazzamente  si  chiamano  fra 
di  loro  i  maomettani. " — P.  della  Voile,  i.  794. 

,,  ''The  precepts  of  the  Moslemftiis 
are  firat,  circumcision  .  .  ." — Gabriel  SionitOj 
in  Purchas,  ii.  1504. 

1653. — "  .  .  .  son  infanterie  d'Indistannis 
MaTiBnlmftTm,  ou  Indiens  de  la  secte  des 
Sonnis." — De  la  B(mllaye4e-Qouz,  ed.  1667, 
283. 

1673.—"  Yet  here  are  a  sort  of  bold,  lusty, 
and  most  an  end,  drunken  Beggars  of  the 
MoBslemen  Cast,  that  if  they  see  a  Christian 
in  good  clotiies,  mounted  on  a  stately  horse 
.  .  .  are  presently  upon  their  Punctilio's 
with  God  Almighty,  and  interrogate  him. 
Why  he  suffers  him  to  go  a  Foot,  and  in 
Ra^s,  and  this  Coffery  (see  CAFFEB)  (Un- 
behever)  to  vaunt  it  thus  ? " — Fryer,  91. 

1788. — "  We  escape  an  ambiguous  termina- 
tion by  adopting  Moslem  instead  of  MuBul- 
man  in  the  plural  number." — Gibbon,  pref. 
to  vol.  iv. 

MUST,  adj.  Pers.  wkj^,  *  drunk.' 
It  is  applied  in  Persia  also,  and  in 
India  specially,  to  male  animals,  such 
as  elephants  and  camels,  in  a  state  of 
periodical  excitement. 

[1882.— "Fits  of  Must  differ  in  duration 
in  different  animals  (elephants) ;  in  some 
they  last  for  a  few  weeks,  in  others  for  even 
four  or  five  months." — Sanderson,  Thirteen 
Yeart,  3rd  ed.,  69.] 

MUSTEES,  MESTIZ,  &c..  s.  A 
half-caste.  A  corruption  of  tne  Port. 
mestico,  having  the  same  meaning  ;  "  a 
mixling  ;  applied  to  human  beings  and 
animals  bom  of  a  father  and  mother 
of  different  species,  like  a  mule" 
(Bluteau)  ;  French,  rndis  and  m^if. 

1546. — "The  Governor  in  honour  of  this 
great  action  (the  victory  at  Diu)  ordered 
that  all  the  mestizos  who  were  in  Dio  should 
be  inscribed  in  the  Book,  and  that  pay  and 
subsistence  should  be  assigned  to  them, — 
subject  to  the  King's  confirmation.  For  a 
regulation  had  been  sent  to  India  that  no 
mestizo  of  India  should  be  given  pay  or 
suhaatence :  for,  aa  it  was  laid  down,  it  was 


their  duty  to  serve  for  nothing,  seeing  that 
they  had  their  houses  and  heritages  in  the 
country,  and  being  on  their  native  soil  were- 
bound  to  defend  it." — Correa,  iv.  580. 

1552. — ** .  .  .  the  sight  of  whom  as  soon 
as  they  came,  caused  immediately  to  ^ther 
about  them  a  number  of  the  natives,  Moorn 
in  belief,  and  Negroes  with  curly  hair  iiL 
appearance,  and  some  of  them  only  swarthy^ 
as  being  inisti908." — Barros,  I.  ii.  1. 

1586. — *' .  .  .  che  se  sono  nati  qua  di 
donne  indiane,  gli  domandano  mestizi." — 
Sauetti,  in  De  GubemoHs,  188. 

1688. — " ...  an  Interpretour  .  .  .  which 
was  a  MestilO,  that  is  halfe  an  Indian,  and 
halfe  aPortugall." — Candiah,  in  Hakl.  iv.  337. 

c.  1610. — *'  Le  Capitaine  et  les  Marohand» 
estoient  Mestifs,  les  autres  Indiens  Chris- 
tianisez." — Pyrard  de  Laval,  i.  166 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  78  ;  also  see  i.  240].  This  author  has 
also  Motifs  (ii.  10 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  373]),  and 
again :  '* .  .  ;  qu  ils  appellent  Metice8» 
cest  k  dire  MetifB,  meslez"  (ii.  23;  [Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  38] ). 

,,  "  le  vy  vne  moustre  generalle  do 
tons  les  Habitans  portans  armes,  tant 
Portugais  que  Hetices  et  Indiens,  and  se 
trouuerent  environ  4000." — Moquet,  352. 

[1615. — **  A  Hestiso  came  to  demand  pas- 
sage in  our  junck." — Coch's  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  216.] 

1653.  —(At  Goa)  ''  Les  MeBtlBSOB  sent  do 
plusieurs  sortes,  mais  fort  mesprisez  des 
BeinolB  et  Castissos  (see  CASTEES),  parce 
qu'il  y  a  eu  vn  peu  de  sang  noir  dans  la 
veneration  de  leurs  ancestros  ...  la  tacho 
d'auoir  eu  pour  ancestre  une  Indienne  leur 
demeure  iusques  k  la  centiesme  generation : 
ils  peuuent  toutesfois  estre  soldats  et  Capi- 
taines  de  forteresses  ou  de  vaisseaux,  sils- 
font  profession  de  suiure  les  armes,  et  s'ilii 
so  iettent  du  cost^  de  I'Eglise  ils  peuuent 
estre  Lccteurs,  mais  non  Prouinciaux." — 
De  la  Boullaye-le-Gouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  226. 

c.  1666. — "And,  in  a  word,  Bengale  is  a 
country  abounding  in  all  things ;  and  'ti» 
for  this  very  reason  that  so  many  Portu- 
guese, Mesticks,  and  other  Christians  are 
fled  thither."  —  Bernier,  E.T.  140;  [ed. 
Corutabh,  438]. 

[1673.—"  Beyond  the  Outworks  live  a  few 
Portugais  Miurteroes  or  HiBteradodB." — 
Fryer,  57.] 

1678.— "Noe  Roman  Catholick  or  Papist^ 
whether  English  or  of  any  other  nation 
shall  bear  onice  in  this  Garrison,  and  shall 
have  no  more  pay  than  80  fanams  per 
mensem,  as  private  centinalls,  and  the  pay 
of  those  of  the  Portuguez  nation,  as  Euro- 
peans, MuflteeBeB,  and  TopaBeeB,  is  from 
70  to  40  fanazOB  per  mensem." — Articles  and 
Orders  .  .  .  of  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  Madraspatam. 
In  Noti's  and  Exts.,  i.  88. 

1699.— "Wives  of  Freemen,  MoBteM."— 
Census  of  Conipany's  Servants  on  the  Coast^ 
in  Wheeler,  i.  356. 

1727.—"  A  poor  Seaman  had  got  a  pretty 
Mustice  Wife."— /I.  Hamilton,  ii.  10;  [ed. 
1744,  ii.  8]. 
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1781. — *' Eloped  fTx>m  the  service  of  his 
Mistress  a  Slave  Boy  aged  20  years,  or 
thereabouts,  pretty  white  or  colour  of 
Hasty,  tall  and  slinder."— J7tici:y'«  Bengal 
OazeOe,  Feb.  24. 

1799.— "August  18th.  .  .  .  Visited  by  ap- 
pointment .  .  .  Mrs.  Carey,  the  last  survivor 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Black  E[ole  of  Calcutta.  .  .  . 
This  lady,  now  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  as 
she  herself  told  me,  is  ...  of  a  fair  Mestieia 
•colour.  .  .  .  She  confirmed  all  which  Mr. 
Hoi  well  has  said.  .  .  ." — Note  hy  Thomas 
Boiloau  (an  attorney  in  Calcutta,  the  father 
•of  Major-Generals  John  Theophilus  and 
A.  H.  E.  Boileau,  R.E.  (Bengal)),  quoted  in 
EchoetofOld  CalcuitOy  34. 

1834.— "You  don't  know  these  Baboos. 
.  .  .  Most  of  them  now-a-days  have  their 
MisteeMl  Bed>ees,  and  their  Moosulmaunees, 
and  not  a  few  their  Oora  Beebees  likewise." 
—The  Baboo,  Ac,  167-168. 

1868.— "These  Mestisas,  as  thev  are 
termed,  are  the  native  Indians  of  the  Philip- 
pines, whose  blood  has  to  a  great  extent 
Serhaps  been  mingled  with  that  of  their 
panish  rulers.  They  are  a  very  exclusive 
people  .  .  .  and  have  their  own  places  of 
amusement  .  .  .  and  Hestisa  oalls,  to 
which  no  one  is  admitted  who  does  not  don 
the  costume  of  the  country." — CoUttigtooodf 
Ramblee  of  a  JVatuixUisty  p.  296. 

MUSTER,  8.  A  pattern,  or  a  sample. 
From  Port,  mostra  (Span,  muestra,  ital. 
mostra).  The  word  is  current  in  China, 
as  well  as  India.  See  Wells  Williamf^s 
Guide,  237. 

c.  1444. — "  VierSo  as  nossas  Gal^  por 
commissSo  sua  com  algunas  amostras  de 
a^ucar  da  Madeira,  de  Sangue  de  Drago,  e 
de  outras  cousas." — Cadamo^a,  Navegof&o 
primtira,  6. 

1563. — "  And  they  gave  me  a  mostra  of 
amomum,  which  I  brought  to  Oca,  and 
showed  to  the  apothecaries  here ;  and  I 
compared  it  with  the  drawings  of  the 
dimples  of  Diosoorides." — Oarcia,  f.  15. 

1601.—"  Masters  and  Shewes  of  Gold."— 
Old  Tranal,  of  (Jalvano,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  83. 

1612. — "A  Moore  came  aboord  with  a 
muster  of  Cloves." — <Slam,  in  Purchat,  i.  857. 

[1612-13.  — "Mustraes."  See  under 
COBOE.] 

1673. — "  Merchants  bringing  and  receiving 
Musters."— /Vy«r,  84. 

1702.—".  .  .  Packing  Stuff,  Packing 
Materials,  Musters."  —  (^nquepartite  In- 
denture, in  Charters  ofthtEJ,  Co.,  325. 

1727. — "He  advised  me  to  send  to  the 
Kin^  .  .  .  that  I  designed  to  trade  with  his 
Subjects  .  .  .  which  I  did,  and  in  twelve 
Days  received  an  Answer  that  I  might,  but 
desired  me  to  send  some  person  up  with 
Musters  of  all  my  Goods." — A,  HamilUm, 
ii.  200 ;  [ed.  1744]. 


o.  1760. — "  He  (the  tailor)  never  measures 
you  ;  he  only  a«ks  ma»Ur  for  muster,  as  he 
terms  it,  that  is  for  a  pattern." — /ve«,  52. 

1772.— "The  Governor  and  Council  of 
Bombay  must  be  written  to,  to  send  round 
Musters  of  such  kinds  of  silk,  and  silk  piece- 
goods,  of  the  manufacture  of  Bengal,  as  will 
serve  the  market  of  Surat  and  Bombay." — 
Price**  Travels,  i.  39. 

[1846. — "The  above  muster  was  referred 
to  a  party  who  has  lately  arrived  from 
.  .  .  England.  .  .  "—J,  Aari.  Hort.  Soc,, 
in  WaU,  Eccm,  Diet.  vi.  pt.  ii.  601.] 

MUTLIJB,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar.  mat- 
lab.  The  Ar.  from  t/Uab,  *he  askecf,' 
properly  means  a  question,  hence 
intention,  wish,  object,  &c.  In  Anglo- 
Indian  use  it  always  means  '  purpose, 
gist,'  and  the  like.  Illiterate  natives 
by  a  common  form  of  corruption  turn 
the  word  into  matbal.  In  the  Punjab 
this  occurs  in  printed  1xx)ks ;  and  an 
adjective  is  formed,  rruUbalij  'opinion- 
ated,' and  the  like. 

MUTT,  MUTH,  s.  Skt.  matha;  a 
sort  of  convent  where  a  celi})ate 
priest  (or  one  making  such  profession) 
lives  with  disciples  making  the  same 
profession,  one  of  whom  becomes  his 
successor.  Buildings  of  this  kind  are 
very  common  all  over  India,  and  some 
are  endowed  with  large  estates. 

[1856. — ".  .  .  a  Gosaeen's  Mut  in  the 
neighbourhood  .  .  ."—ROs  Mdld,  ed.  1878, 
p.  527.] 

1874. — "The  monastic  Order  is  celibate, 
and  in  a  great  degree  erratic  and  mendicant, 
but  has  anchorage  places  and  head-quarters 
in  the  maths."— Ca/c.  Review,  cxvii.  212. 

MUTTONOOSHT,  s.  (i.e.  *  Mutton- 
flesh.')  Anglo-Indian  domestic  Hind, 
for  *  Mutton.' 

MUTTONGTE,  s.  Sea-Hind,  ma- 
tangai,  a  ^nautical)  martingale ;  a  cor- 
ruption 01  the  Eng.  word. 

MUTTBA,  n.p.  A  very  ancient 
and  holy  Hindu  city  on  the  Jumna, 
30  miles  above  Agra.  The  name  is 
McUhurUj  and  it  appears  in  Ptolemy 
as  M6doi;/K&  if  TUP  Oeuy.  The  sanctity 
of  the  name  has  caused  it  to  l^e 
applied  in  numerous  new  localities; 
see  under  MADURA.  [Tavemier  (ed. 
BaUj  ii.  240)  calls  it  Matora,  and 
Bemier  (ed.  Oorutablef  66),  MatoiaB.] 
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in  books  of  the  18tli  century.  It  per- 
tains to  the  same  city  that  has  Utterly 
been  called  Murshiddbdd^  the  capital 
of  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal  since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
town  McutsUddbdd  is  stated  by  Tiefen- 
thaler  to  have  been  founded  by  Akimr. 
The  (Governor  of  Bengal,  Murshid  Kuli 
Khan  (also  called  in  English  histories 
Jailer  Khan),  moved  the  seat  of  GJovem- 
ment  hither  in    1704,  and  gave  the 

Slace  his  own  name.  It  is  written 
(tixudavad  in  the  early  English 
records  down  to  1760  (Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter), 

[c.  1670.->**Made«m  Baiarki,"in  Tacer- 
nieTf  ed.  BcUl,  i.  182.] 

1684. — "Dec.  26. — In  ye  moming  I  went 
to  give  Bulchund  a  visit  according  to  his 
invitation,  who  rose  up  and  embraced  me 
when  I  came  near  hun,  enquired  of  my 
health  and  bid  me  welcome  to  Muxoodavad. 
.  .  ." — Hedges^  Diary y  Hak.  Soc.  i.  69. 

1703-4.— "The  first  act  of  the  Nuwab,  on 
his  return  to  Bengal,  was  to  change  the 
name  of  the  city  of  fflakhsooiabad  to  Moor- 
shudabad ;  and  by  establishing  in  it  the 
mint,  and  by  erecting  a  palace  ...  to 
render  it  the  capital  of  the  Province." — 
StewaH,  H,  of  Bengal,  309. 

1726.— "Moradabath."— Fa/4W<»>,  CAo- 
rom.,  &c.,  147. 

1727.— "  Muzadabaud  is  but  12  miles 
from  it  (Cossimbazar),  a  Place  of  much 
flpreater  Antiquity,  and  the  Mogul  has  a 
Mint  there  ;  but  the  ancient  name  of 
MiucadcLbaud  has  been  changed  for  Rajah- 
mal,  for  above  a  Century." — A,  HamilUm, 
ii.  20  ;  fed.  1744].  (lliere  is  great  confusion 
in  this.) 

1751. — "I  have  heard  that  Ram  Kissen 
Seat,  who  lives  in  Calcutta,  has  carried  goods 
to  that  place  without  paying  the  Muzl£LVad 
Syre  (see  8AYEB)  Cnowkev  duties.  I  am 
gr^tlv  surprised,  and  send  a  Chubdar  to 
bring  him,  and  desire  you  will  be  speedy  in 
delivering  him  over." — Letter  from  Naimb 
Allyverdx  Caun  to  the  Prest.  of  Council, 
dated  Miuddavad,  May  20. 

1753. — "En  omettant  quelquos  lieux  de 
moindre  consideration,  je  m'arr^te  d'abord 
4  Mocsadabad.  Co  nom  signifie  ville  de  la 
monnoie.  £t  en  efifet  c'est  Ik  oh  se  frappe 
celle  du  pays ;  et  un  grand  fauxbourg  de 
cette  ville,  appeM  Azingonge,  est  In  residence 
du  Nabab,  qui  gouveme  le  Bengalo  presque 
souvorainement." — D'AnviUfy  63. 

1756.— "The  Nabob,  irritated  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  expectations  of  im- 
mense wealth,  ordered  Mr.  Holwell  and  the 
two  other  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  Moza- 
davad."— Orw,  iii.  79. 

1782. — "  You  demand  an  account  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  Mogul's  dominions  and 
Muxadabad.  ...  I  imagine  when  you 
made  the  above  requisition  that  you  did  it 
with  a  view  rather  to  try  my  knowledge 


than  to  increase  your  own,  for  your  great 
skill  in  geography  would  point  out  to  yoii 
that  Muxadabad  is  as  far  from  Madras,  a» 
Constantinople  is  from  Glasgow." — T.  Munro- 
to  his  brother  William,  in  Z(/e,  ftc.  iii.  41. 

1884.  —  It  is  alleged  in  a  passage  in- 
troduced in  Mrs.  C.  Mackenzie's  interosting- 
memoir  of  her  husband,  Storms  and  Sunshine 
of  a  Soldier's  Life,  that  "  Admiral  Watson 
used  to  sail  up  in  his  ships  to  Moorshedabad. " 
But  there  is  no  groimd  for  this  statement. 
So  far  as  I  can  trace,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Admiral's  flag-ship  ever  went 
above  Chandemagore,  and  the  lai^est  of 
the  vessels  sent  to  Hoogly  even  was  tho 
Bridgewater  of  20  guns.  No  vessel  of  th& 
fleet  appears  to  have  gone  higher. 

MUZBEE,  s.  The  name  of  a  class 
of  Sikhs  originally  of  low  caste,  vulg» 
mazbi,  apparently  vm^hahl  from  Ar» 
mazhaby '  reli^ous  belief.'  Cunningham 
indeed  says  that  the  name  was  applied 
to  Sikh  converts  from  Mahommedan- 
ism  (History,  p.  379).  But  this  is  not 
the  usual  application  now.  ["When 
the  sweepers  have  adopted  the  Sikh 
faith  they  are  known  as  Mazhabis. 
.  .  .  When  the  Cliuhra  is  circum- 
cised and  l)ecomes  a  Musulman,  he  is 
known  as  a  Miualli  or  a  Kotdna^^ 
(Maclagan,  Panjab  Census  Re}).,  1891^ 
p.  202).]  The  original  corps  of  Muz- 
bees,  now  represented  1)V  the  32nd 
Bengal  N.I.  (Pioneers)  was  raised 
among  the  men  labouring  on  the 
Baree  Doab  Canal. 

1858.— "On  the  19th  June  (1857)  I  ad- 
vocated, in  the  search  for  new  Military 
clamos,  the  raising  of  a  corps  of  Muzzu- 
bees.  .  .  .  The  idea  was  ultimately  carried 
out,  and  improved  by  making  them  pioneers." 
—letter  from  Col.  H.  B.  Edwardf*  to  li. 
Montgomery,  Esq.,  March  23. 

,,  "To  the  same  destination  (Delhi ^ 
was  sent  a  strong  corps  of  Mmhubee  (low- 
caste)  Sikhs,  numbering  1200  men,  to  serve 
as  pioneers." — Ijttterfrom,  R.  TenipU,  Secre- 
tary to  Punjab  Govt,,  dd.  Lahore,  May  25, 
18^. 

MYDAN,  MEIDAUN,  s.  Hind, 
from  Pers.  maiddn.  An  open  space, 
an  esplanade,  parade-ground  or  green, 
in  or  adjoining  a  town  ;  a  jdazza  (in 
the  Italian  sense) ;  any  open  plain 
with  grass  on  it ;  a  chaugdn  (see 
CHICANE)  ground  ;  a  battle-lield.  In 
Ar.,  usually,  a  hippodrome  or  race- 
course. 

c.  1330. — "  But  the  brethren  were  mean- 
while brought  out  to  the  Medan,  i.e.,  the 
piazza  of  the  City,  where  an  exceeding  gpreat 
fire  had  been  kindled.  And  Friar  Thomas 
went  forward  to  cast  himself  into  the  fire. 
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but  as  he  did  so  a  certain  Saracen  caught 
him  by  the  hood  .  .  ." — Friar  OdoriCf  in 
Catkay,  68. 

1618. — "  When  it  is  the  hour  of  complines, 
or  a  little  later  to  speak  exactly,  it  is  the 
time  for  the  promenade,  and  every  one  goes 
on  horseback  to  the  meidaii,  which  is  always 
kept  clean,  watered  by  a  number  of  men 
whose  business  this  is,  who  water  it  carrying 
the  water  in  skins  slunff  over  the  shoulder, 
and  usually  well  shadea  and  very  oooL" — 
P.  delta  Vallf,  i.  707. 

c.  1665.— "Celui  (Quervansera)  des  Etran- 
gers  est  bien  plus  spacieux  que  I'auljre  et  est 
quarr^,  et  tons  deux  font  face  au  M^idaiL " 
—Thevenot,  v.  214. 

1670. — "Before  this  house  is  a  great 
square  meidan  or  promenade,  plant^l  on 
all  sides  with  groat  trees,  standing  in  rows." 
— Andrietz,  36. 

1673.—'*  The  Midan,  or  open  Space  before 
the  Caun*s  Palace,  is  an  Oblong  and  Stately 
Piatzo,  with  real  not  belied  Cloisters." — 
Fryer,  249. 

1828. — '*  All  this  was  done  with  as  much 
coolness  and  precision,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
exercise  upon  the  maidaim." — The  Kuzzil- 
baskf  i.  223. 

[1859.  -"A  24-pound  howitzer,  hoisted  on 
to  the  maintop  of  the  Shannon,  looked 
menacingly  over  the  Maidan  (at  Calcutta) 
.  .  ." — Oliphantf  Narrative  of  Ld,  Elgin* t 
Mitsion,  i.  60. 

MYNA,  MINA,  &c.  s.  Hind. 
maind.  A  name  applied  to  several 
birds  of  the  family  of  starlings.  The 
^•ommon  myna  is  the  Acrtdotherei  tristis 
of  Linn. ;  the  southern  Hill-Myna  is  the 
Gracukiy  also  Eulahes  religiom  of  Linn. ; 
the  Northern  Hill-Myna,  Eulabes  inter- 
media of  Hay  (see  Jerd&n'n  Birds,  ii. 
Pt.  i.  326,  337,  339).  Of  both  the 
first  and  last  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  among  the  most  teachable  of 
imitative  birds,  articulating  words 
with  great  distinctness,  and  without 
Polly's  nasal  tone.  We  have  heard  a 
wild  one  (probably  the  first),  on  a 
tree  in  a  field,  spontaneously  echoing 
the  very  peculiar  call  of  the  black 
partridge  from  an  adjoining  jungle, 
with  unmistakable  truth.  There  is 
a  curious  description  in  Aelian  (De 
Nat.  An,  xvi.  2)  of  an  Indian  talking 
bird  which  we  thought  at  one  time 
to  be  the  Myna;  but  it  seems  to  be 
nearer  the  Shama,  and  under  that 
head  the  quotation  will  be  found. 
[Mr.  M*Crindle  (InvoMon  of  India,  186) 
is  in  favour  of  the  Myna.] 

[1590.— "The  Mynah  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  Skdraif  with  elossy  black  plumage,  but 
with  the  bill,  wattles  and  tail  coverts  yellow. 


It  imitates  the  human  roioe  and  speaks  with 
great  distinctness."  — if  in,  ed.  Jarrett,  iii. 
121.] 

1631.— Jac.  Bontius  describes  a  kind  of 
VjTUi  in  Java,  which  he  calls  Pica,  seu 
potiut  Stumut  IndievM.  "The  owner,  an 
old  Mussulman  woman,  only  lent  it  to  the 
author  to  be  drawn,  after  great  persuasion, 
and  on  a  stipulation  that  the  beloved  bird 
should  get  no  swine's  flesh  to  eat.  And 
when  he  had  promised  accordingly,  the 
avis  pesnma  immediately  began  to  chaunt : 
Orang  Nasarani  eai^  macanbabi  /  i.e.  *Dog 
of  a  Christian,  eater  of  swine  ! ' " — Lib.  v. 
cap.  14,  p.  67. 

[1664.— "In  the  Duke's  chamber  there  is 
a  bird,  given  him  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  surgeon, 
comes  from  the  East  Indys,  black  the 
greatest  part,  with  the  finest  collar  of  white 
about  the  neck  ;  but  talks  many  lyings  and 
neyes  like  the  horse,  and  other  things,  the 
best  almost  that  ever  I  heard  bird  m  my 
Ufe."— P«i)y#,  Diary,  April  25.  Prof.  Newton 
in  Mr.  Wheatiey's  ed.  (iv.  118)  is  incUned  to 
identify  this  with  the  Myna,  and  notes  that 
one  of  the  earliest  figures  of  the  bird  is  by 
Eleazar  Albin  {Nat.  Uiit.  of  Birds,  ii.  pi.  88) 
in  1738. 

[1703.  —  "Among  singing  birds  that 
which  in  Bengali  is  called  the  Hinaw  is 
the  only  one  that  comes  within  my  know- 
ledge."—In  Yule,  Hedge*'  Diary,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  occxxxiv.] 

1803. — "  During  the  whole  of  our  stay  two 
Tn1n«.hi  were  talking  almost  incessantly,  to 
the  flrreat  delight  of  the  old  lady,  who  often 
laughed  at  what  thev  said,  and  praised  their 
talents.  Her  hookah  filled  up  the  interval. " 
—Ld.  ValetUia,  i.  227-8. 

1818.— "  The  myneh  is  a  very  entertaining^ 
bird,  hopping  about  the  house,  and  articu- 
lating several  words  in  the  manner  of  the 
starting,  "—i^'orftw.  Or.  Mem.  i.  47 ;  r2nd  ed. 
i.  32.] 

1817.—"  Of  all  birds  the  chiojig  (miner)  is 
themoet highly pruBed."—/2q//f«,  Jara,  i.  260. 

1875. — "A  talking  mina  in  a  cage,  and  a 
rat-trap,  completed  the  adornments  of  the 
veranda."— rA^  Dilemma,  ch.  xii. 

1878.— "The  myna  has  no  wit.  .  .  .  His 
only  way  of  catching  a  worm  is  to  lay  hold 
of  its  tail  and  pull  it  out  of  its  hole, — 
generally  breaking  it  in  the  middle  and 
losinff  the  bigger  half."— PA.  Jiobins&n,  In 
My  Indian  Garden,  28. 

1879. — "  So  the  dog  went  to  a  m^lm^^  and 
said  :  *  What  shall  I  do  to  hurt  this  cat ! '  "— 
Miis  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  18. 

n  "...  beneath 

Striped  squirrels  raced,  the  mynas  perked 

and  picked. 
The  nine  brown  sisters  chattered  in  the 
thorn  ..." 
E.  Arnold,  TJu  Light  of  Asia,  Book.  i. 

See  SEVEN  SISTEB8  in  Gloss.  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  too  many ! 

MYBOBALAN,  s.  A  name.  ^^^^ 
to  certaiiv  dVv^d  VcwSXa  wA  V«rcL«ks^  <2^ 
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astringent  flavour,  but  of  several 
species,  and  not  even  all  belonginxj 
to  the  same  Natural  Order,  whicH 
were  from  an  early  date  exported  from 
India,  and  had  a  high  reputation  in 
the  medieval  pharmacopoeia.  This 
they  appear  (some  of  them)  to  retain 
in  native  Indian  medicine ;  though 
they  seem  to  have  disappeared  from 
English  use  and  have  no  place  in 
Hanbury  and  Fliickiger's  great  work, 
the  Pharmacographia.  They  are  still, 
to  some  extent,  imported  into  England, 
but  for  use  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  not 
in  pharmacy. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  term 
myrohalan,  in  this  sense,  came  into  use. 
For  the  people  of  India  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  single  name  denoting  these 
fruits  or  drugs  as  a  group  ;  nor  do  the 
Arabic  dictionaries  afford  one  either 
(but  see  further  on).     Mv/h)/3<IXoi'o$  is 
spoken,  of   by  some  ancient  authors, 
e.g.  Aristotle,   Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
but  it  was  applied  by  them  to  one  or 
more  fruits*  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  subjects  of  this  article.    This  name 
had  probably  been  preserved  in  the 
laboratories,  and  was  applied  by  some 
early  translator  of  the  Arabic  writers 
on    Materia  Medica  to   these  Indian 
products.    Though  we  have  said  that 
(so  far  as  we  can  discover)  the  diction- 
aries aflford  no  word  with  the  compre- 
hensive   sense    of    Myrobalan,    it    is 
probable  that  the  physicians  had  such 
a  word,  and  Garcia  de  Orta,  who  is 
trustworthy,  says  explicitly  that  the 
Arab  practitioners  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted applied  to  the  whole  class  the 
name  delegi^  a  word  which  we  cannot 
identifv,    unless    it    originated    in    a 
clerical    error    for  aUleaiy  i.e.   ihMlaj. 
The  last  word  may  pernaps  be  taken 
i\s  covering  all  myrobalans  ;  for  accord- 
ing   to    tne    Glossaiy    to    Rhazes   at 
Leyden  (quoted  by  Dozy,  Suppt,  i.  43) 
it  applies  to  the  Kdhuli,  tne  yellow^ 
and  tne  black  (or  Indian),  whilst  the 
Emhlic  is  also  called  IhlUaj  amlaj. 

In  the  Kashmir  Customs  Tariff 
(in  Punjab  Trade  Report^  ccxcvi.)  we 
have  entries  of 

*'  HuleJa  (Myrobalan). 
Bidda  (Bellorick  ditto). 
Amla  (Emblica  Phyllanthus)." 


The  kinds  recognised  in  the  Medieval 
pharmacopoeia  were  five,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  Emhlic  myrobalan ;  which  is 
the  dried  astringent  fruit  of  the 
Anwuld,  dnwld  of  Hind.,  the  Emblica 
officinalis  of  Gaertner  {Phyllanthus 
Emhlica,  L.,  N.  0.  Euphorbiaceae). 
Tlie  Persian  name  of  this  is  dmlah^ 
but,  as  the  Arabic  amlaj  suggests, 
probably  in  older  Persian  amlng^  ana 
nence  no  doubt  Emblica.  Garcia  says 
it  was  called  by  the  Arab  nhysicians 
embelgi  (which  we  should  write 
ambalji). 

(2)  The  Belleric  MyroHmlan ;  the  fruit 
of  Terminalia  Bell^rica,  Roxb.  (N.O. 
Combretaceae),  consisting  of  a  small 
nut  eiiclosea  in  a  thin  exterior  rind. 
The  Arabic  name  given  in  Ibn  Baithar 
is  balUij;  in  the  old  Latin  version  of 
Avicenna  beliUgi;  and  in  Persian  it  is 
called  balil  and  ballla.  Garcia  says  the 
Arab  physicians  called  it  beUregi 
(balirijy  and  in  old  Persian  proKably 
ballrig)  which  accounts  for  Bellerica. 

(3)  The  Chebulic  Myrobalan;  the 
fruit  of  Terminalia  Chebula^  Roxb. 
The  derivation  of  this  name  which  we 
have  given  under  CHEBULI  is  con- 
firmea  by  the  Persian  name,  which  is 
HalUa-i'Kdbuli.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  a  product  of  Kabul,  but  may 
have  been  imported  into  Persia  by 
that  route,  whence  the  name,  as 
calicoes  got  their  name  from  Calicut. 
Garcia  says  these  myrobalans  were 
called  by  his  Arabs  qu^bulgi.  Ibn 
Baithar  calls  them  halUaj,  and  many 
of  the  authorities  whom  he  quotes 
specify  them  as  Kdbuli. 

(4)  and  (5).  The  Black  MyrohaUin^ 
otherwise  called  *  Indian,*  and  the 
Yellow  or  Citrine,  These,  according 
to  Royle  (Essay  on  Antiq.  of  Hindoo 
Medicine,  pp.  36-37),  were  both 
products  of  T,  Ghebula  in  different 
states ;  but  this  does  not  seem  (|\iit« 
certain.  Further  varieties  were  some- 
times recognised,  and  nine  are  said  to 
be  specified  in  a  paper  in  an  early  vol. 
of  the  Philos.  Transactions*    One  kind 


*  Oue  of  them  is  generally  identified  with  the 
needs  of  MoHfwa  pterygosperma—aee  HORSE 
RADISH  TRbB— the  Ben-nuts  of  old  writers, 
And  aflbrding  OH  qf  £«n,  used  as  a  basis  in 
perftimeiy. 


*  This  article  we  have  been  unable  to  find.  Dr. 
Hunter  In  At.  Re*,  (xi.  182)  quotes  fh)m  a  Persian 
work  of  Mahommed  Husain  Shirizi,  communi* 
cated  to  him  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the  names  of 
6  varieties  of  HalUa  (or  Myrobalan)  as  afforded 
in  different  stages  of  maturity  by  the  Terminalia 
ChebxUa:—!.  U.  Zlra,  when  just  set  (ftrom  Zlm, 
cummin-seedl  2.  H.  Jatci  (fh)m  Jau,  barley). 
8.  Zangi  or  Hindi  (The  Black  M.)i  A.  H.  Chini. 
S.  H.  'A$far,  or  Yellow.  6.  H.  Katntn,  the  mature 
fruit.  [See  Dr.  Murray's  article  iu  Watt,  Kcon^ 
I  Diet,  vL  pt.  iv.  83  se^.] 
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fniict  si  requu  en  Mededne.  II  y  a  donc^ues 
cinq  especes  do  Kyrabolaiui.'* — Matthtoli, 
Com,  on  Diotcoridetf  old  Fr.  Tr.  p.  894. 

1«10.— 
"  Kastril.    How  know  you  ? 

Subtle.  By  inspection  on  her  forehead  ; 
And  subtlety  of  hps,  which  must  be  tasted 
Often,  to  make  a  judgment. 

[Ki$tes  her  again,] 
'Slight,  she  melts 
Like  a  Myrabolane."— 7^  Alchemist,  iy.  1. 

[o.  1665. — ''Among  other  fruits,  they 
preeerye  (in  Ben^)  large  citrons  .  .  .  small 
MirobolMiB,  which  are  excellent.  .  .  ." — 
BeniieTf  ed.  ConstabU,  488.] 

1672.— "  Speaking  of  the  Olaiu  Unquen- 
taria,  otherwise  call  d  Balanut  Mirep»ica  or 
Ben  Arobum,  a  yer^  rare  Tree,  yielding  a 
most  fragrant  and  highly  esteem'd  Oyl ;  he 
is  yery  particular  in  describing  the  extra- 
ordinary care  he  used  in  cultiyatinff  such  as 
wore  sent  to  him  in  Holland." — Notice  of  a 
Work  by  Abraham  Muniing,  M.D.,  in 
Phihtoph.  Tram.  ix.  249. 

1C780BE,  n.p.  Tarn.  Maisavy  Can. 
MaisUru.  The  cit^  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  Hinau  kingdom,  taking 
its  name,  and  which  last  was  lounded 
in  1610  by  a  local  chief  on  the  decay 
of  the  Yijayanagar  (see  BI8NAOAB, 
NABSINQA)  dynasty.  C.  P.  Brown 
ffives  the  etym.  as  Maid-Hr,  Maid 
Being  the  name  of  a  local  goddess  like 
Pomona  or  Flora ;  fir,  *  town,  village.* 
It  is  however  usually  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  MaJiish-dsura,  the  buffalo 
demon  slain  by  the  goddess  Durga  or 
Kali.  [Rice  (Mysore^  i.  1)  gives  Can. 
Maisa,  from  Skt.  Mahiska,  and  Uru^ 
*  town.'] 

[1696. — **  Nabob  Zulphecar  Cawn  is  gone 
into  the  Mixore  country  after  the  Mahratta 
army.  .  .  ." — Letter  in  Wilks^  Hist,  Sketchety 
Madras  reprint,  i.  60.] 

MYSORE  THOBN.  The  CkternU 
ptnia  sepiartOy  Roxl).  It  is  armed  with 
short,  sharp,  recurved  prickles ;  and 
ia  much  used  as  a  fence  m  the  Deccan. 
Hyder  Ali  planted  it  round  his  strong- 
holds in  Mysore,  and  hence  it  is  often 
called  "Hyder's  Thorn,"  Haidar  kd 
jhdr, 

[1857. — **  What  may  be  termed  the  under- 
wood confdstod  of  milk  boBheB,  j^ckly 
pears,  mjwn  thorn,  intermingled  m  wild 
confusion.  .  .  ." — Lady  FaliUma,  Chow-choWf 
2nd  ed.  i.  300.] 
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NABOB,  s.  Port.  Nabdbo,  and 
Fr.  Nabob,  from  Hind.  Naxcdb,  which 
is  the  Ar.  pi.  of  sing.  Ndyab  (see 
NAIB),  *  a  deputy,'  and  was  applied  in 
a  singular  sense  ^  to  a  delegate  of  the 
supreme  chief,  viz.  to  a  Viceroy  or 
chief  Governor  under  the  Great  Mogul, 
e,g.  the  Nawdb  of  Surat,  the  Naunib  of 
Oudh,  the  Nawdb  of  Arcot,  the  Nawdb 
Ndzim  of  Bengal.  From  this  use  it 
became  a  title  of  rank  without  neces- 
sarily liaving  any  office  attached.  It 
is  now  a  title  occasionally  conferred, 
like  a  peerage,  on  Mahommedan 
gentlemen  of  distinction  and  good 
service,  as  Rdl  and  Rdjd  are  upon 
Hindus. 

Nabob  is  used  in  two  ways :  (a) 
simply  as  a  corruption  and  representa- 
tive of  Nawdb.  We  get  it  direct  from 
the  Port,  nabdbo,  see  quotation  from 
Bluteau  below,  (b)  It  began  to  be 
applied  in  the  18th  century,  when  the 
transactions  of  C^ive  made  the  epithet 
familiar  in  England,  to  Anglo- Indians 
who  returned  with  fortunes  from  the 
East ;  and  Footers  play  of  *  The  Na- 
bob' (Ndbob)  (1768)  aided  in  giving 
general  currency  to  the  word  in  this 
sense. 

a. — 

1604. — " .  .  .  delante  del  Nauabo  que 
es  justicia  mayor." — Oiierrero,  Reiucion ^  70, 

1615. — "There  was  aa  Nababo  in  Surat 
a  certain  Persian  Mahommedan  {Monro 
Parxio)  called  Mocarre  Bethiao,  who  had 
come  to  Goa  in  the  time  of  the  Viceroy 
Ruy  Louren90  de  Tavora,  and  who  being 
treated  with  much  familiarity  and  kindness 
by  the  Portuguese  .  .  .  came  to  confess 
that  it  could  not  but  be  that  truth  was  with 
their  Law.  .  .  ." — Bocarroy  p.  354. 

1616. — "Catochumeni  ergo  parentes  viros 
aliquot  inducunt  honcst<^  et  ossessores 
Naoabi,  id  est^  judicis  supremi,  cui  con- 
siliarii  erant,  uti  ot  Prorogi,  ut  libellum 
famosum  od versus  Pinnerum  spaigerent." — 
Jarric,  Thesaurus^  iii.  378. 

1652.  —  "The  Nahabf  was  sitting,  ac- 

•  Dory  says  (2nd  ed.  828)  that  the  plural  fomi 
has  been  adopted  by  mistake.  Wilson  says '  hono- 
riflcally.'  Possibly  in  this  and  other  like  cases  it 
came  from  popular  misunderstahding  of  the  Arabic 
plurals.  8o  we  have  omra,  ue.  ufMLrd^  pL  of  amir 
used  singularly  and  forming  a  plural  umr&ydn. 
(See  also  OMLAH  and  MBHAUL.) 

t  The  word  is  so  misprinted  throughout  this 
part  of  the  English  version. 
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oording  to  the  custom  of  the  Country,  bare- 
foot, like  one  of  our  Taylors,  with  a  g^reat 
number  of  Papers  sticking  between  his 
Toes,  and  others  between  the  Fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  which  Papers  he  drew  sometimes 
from  between  his  Toes,  sometimes  from 
between  his  Fingers,  and  order'd  what 
answers  should  be  ^ven  to  eyery  one." — 
Tavemur,  E.  T.  ii.  99 ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  291]. 

1653.  —  ** .  .  .  il  prend  la  quality  de 
Nabab  am  vault  autant  k  dire  que  mon- 
seigneur. '  —  De  la  Boullaye-le-Oouz  (ed. 
16^),  142. 

1666.— **  The  iU-dealing  of  the  Nah&b 
proceeded  from  a  scurry  trick  that  was 
play'd  me  by  three  Canary-birds  at  the 
Great  Mo^  s  Court.  The  story  whereof 
was  thus  m  short  .  .  ."— 7VM>?r»t«r,  B.T. 
ii.  57  ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  134]. 

1673. — *' Gaining  by  these  steps  a  nearer 
intimacy  with  the  Nabob,  he  cut  the  new 
Business  out  every  day." — Fryer,  188. 

1676.  —  "  But  when  we  were  purposing 
next  day  to  depart,  there  came  letters  out 
of  the  Moorish  Camp  from  the  Nabab,  the 
field-marshal  of  the  Great  Mogul.  .  .  ."— 
Heiden  Vervaarlijke  Schip-Brtuk,  52. 

1682.— <*.  .  .  Ray  Nundelall  ye  Nibabt 
Thian,  who  gave  me  a  most  courteous  recep- 
tion, rising  up  and  taking  of  me  by  ye 
hands,  and  ye  like  at  my  departure,  which 
I  am  informed  is  a  greater  favour  than  he 
lias  ever  shown  to  any  Franke,  .  .  ." — 
Hedges,  Diary,  Oct.  27 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  421. 
Heches  writes  Nabob,  NabtU>,  Navab,  Navoo. 

1716.— ''Nab&bo.  Termo  do  Mogol.  He 
o  Titolo  do  Ministro  que  he  Cabeca."  — 
BluUau,  s.v. 

1727. — "A  few  years  ago,  the  Nabob  or 
Vice  -  Roy  of  Ckormovdd,  who  resides  at 
Chickahal,  and  who  superintends  that  Coun- 
try for  the  Mogul,  for  some  Disgust  he  had 
received  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Diu 
Islands,  would  have  made  a  Present  of 
them  to  the  Colony  of  Fort  St.  George." — 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  874 ;  [od.  1744]. 

1742. — '*  We  have  had  a  great  man  caUed 
the  Nabob  (who  is  the  next  person  in  dignity 
to  the  Great  Mogul)  to  visit  the  Crovemor. 
.  .  .  His  lady,  with  all  her  women  atten- 
< lance,  came  the  night  before  him.  All  the 
guns  fired  round  the  fort  upon  her  arrival, 
as  well  as  upon  his ;  he  and  the  are  Moors, 
whose  women  are  never  seen  by  any  man 
upon  earth  except  their  husbands." — Letter 
from  Madras  in  Mrt.  Delany*i  Life,  ii.  169. 

1743.  —  "Every  governor  of  a  fort,  and 
every  commander  of  a  district  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Nabob  .  .  .  one  day  after  having 
received  the  homage  of  several  of  these 
little  lords,  Nizam  ul  muluck  said  that  he 
had  that  dav  seen  no  less  than  eighteen 
Nabobs  in  the  Camatic.  "—Onn«,  Reprint, 
Bk.  i.  51. 

1752.  —  "Agreed  .  .  .  that  a  present 
should  be  mtuie  the  Nobab  that  might 
prove  satisfactory."— In  Long,  88. 


1778.- 
"  And  though  my  years  have  passed  in  thin 
hard  duty. 
No  Benefit  acquired — no  Nabob's  booty." 
Epilogue  at  Fort  Marlborough,  by  11'. 
Martden,  in  Mem,  9. 

1787.- 
"  Of  armaments  by  flood  and  field  ; 
.  Of  Nabobs  you  have  made  to  yield." 

Ritson,  in  Life  and  Letters,  i.  124. 

1807.  — "Some  say  that  he  is  a  Tailor 
who  brought  out  a  long  bill  against  some 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  staff,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence provided  for ;  others  say  he  was  an 
adventurer,  and  sold  knicknacks  to  the 
Nabob  of  Ovide"— Sir  T.  Munro,  in  Life, 
i.  371. 

1809. — "  I  was  surprised  that  I  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  Nawaub  of  the  Camatic." 
— Lrf.  Valentia,  i.  381. 

c.  1868.— 
"  Le  vieux  Nabab  et  la  Begum  d'Arkate." 
LeconU  de  Lide,  ed.  1872,  p.  156. 

b.— 

[1764.— "Mogul  Pitt  and  Nabob  Bute." 
—Horace  Walpole,  Lettert,  ed.  1857,  iv.  222 
(Stat^.  Diet,),] 

1773. — "  I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect 
for  men  of  family,  and  that  a  Nabob  would 
not  carry  an  election  from  them. 

"Johnson:  Whv,  sir,  the  Nabob  will 
carry  it  by  means  of  his  wealth,  in  a  country 
where  money  is  highly  valued,  as  it  must 
be  where  nothing  can  be  had  without 
money ;  but  if  it  comes  to  personal  pre- 
ference, the  man  of  family  will  always 
carry  it." — Borwell,  JourruU  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  under  Aug.  25. 

1777. — "  In  such  a  revolution  ...  it  was 
impossible  but  that  a  number  of  individuals 
should  have  acquired  large  prot>erty.  They 
did  acquire  it;  and  witti  it  tney  seem  to 
have  obtained  the  detestation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  appellation  of  nabobs 
as  a  term  of  reprocush. — Price's  Tracts,  i.  13. 

1780.— "The  Intrigues  of  a  Nabob,  or 
Bengal  the  Fittest  ^il  for  the  (rrowth  of 
Lust,  Injustice,  and  Dishonesty.  Dedicated 
to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company.  By  Henry  Fred. 
Thompson.  Printed  for  the  Author."  (A 
base  book). 

1783. — "The  office  given  to  a  young  man 


going  to  India  is  of  trifling  consequence. 
But  he  that  goes  out  an  insignificant  boy, 
in  a  few  years  returns  a  great  Nabob,    lu*. 


Hastings  says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  that  kind  of  raw  material^  who  expect 
to  be  speedily  manufactured  into  the  mer- 
chantlike quality  I  mention."  —  Burhe, 
Speech  on,  Fox^s  E.L  Bill,  in  Works  and 
dorr,,  ed.  1852,  iii.  506. 

1787.— "The  speakers  for  him  (Hastings) 
were  Burgess,  who  has  oomplotely  dons  for 
himself  in  one  dajr ;  NlibfllhdUlHWi  Mr- 
Vansittart,  a  BiWfcj 

surier,  a  smi 

Demvistsit,  iite»  ^a- 
candid  mna 
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every  bad  man  they  can  find." — Ld.  Minto^ 
in  Life,  kc.,  i.  126. 

1848.  —  "«Ii!n't  he  very  rich?'  said 
Rebecca. 

"  *They  say  all  Indian  Nabobs  are  enor- 
mously rich.*  — Vanity  Fair^  ed.  1867,  i.  17. 

1872.— *'Ce  train  de  vie  facile  .  .  .  sufiit 
k  me  {aire  d^cemer  .  .  .  le  sumom  de 
Nabob  par  les  bouiveois  et  les  visiteurs  de 
la  petite  ville."  —  Hec,  des  Deux  Mondes, 
xcviii.  938. 

1874.— "At that  time  (c.  1830)  the  Royal 
Society  was  very  diflferently  composed  from 
what  it  is  now.     Any  wealthy  or  well-known 

Sjrson,  any  M.P.  ...  or  East  Indian 
abob,  who  wished  to  have  F.R.S.  added 
to  his  name,  was  sure  to  obtain  admittance." 
— GfikU,  Life  of  Murchiion,  i.  197. 

1878.—".  .  ,  A  Tunis?— interrompit  le 
due.  .  .  .  AJors  pourquoi  ce  nom  de  Nabab  ? 
— Bah  !  les  Pansiens  n'y  regardent  pas  de 
si  pr^.  Pour  eux  tout  riche  stranger  est 
un  Nabab,  n'importe  d'oh  il  vienne."  — 
Le  Nabab,  par  Alph.  Daudet,  ch.  i. 

It  is  purism  quite  erroneously  ap- 
plied when  we  find  Nabob  in  this 
sense  miswritten  Nawah ;  thus  : 

1878.  —  "These  were  days  when  India, 
little  known  still  in  the  land  that  rules  it, 
was  less  known  than  it  had  been  in  the 
previous  generation,  which  had  seen  Warren 
Hastings  impeached,  and  buivhs*  bought 
and  sold  by  Anglo-Indian  Nawabs.  — 
Smith: t  Life  of  Dr  John  Wilson,  30. 

But  there  is  no  question  of  purism 
in  the  following  delicious  passage  : 

1878. — "If  .  .  .  the  spirited  proprietor 
of  the  Dail^  Telegraph  had  been  informed 
that  our  aid  of  their  friends  the  Turks 
would  have  taken  the  form  of  a  tax  upon 
paper,  and  a  concession  of  the  Levis  to  act 
as  Commanders  of  Regiments  of  Bashi- 
Bozouks,  with  a  request  to  the  Greneral- 
issimo  to  place  them  in  as  forward  a 
position  as  Nabob  was  given  in  the  host  of 
king  David,  the  harp  in  Peterborough 
Court  would  not  have  twanged  long  to  the 
tune  of  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey."— 7Vw<A,  April  11,  p.  470.  In 
this  passage  in  which  the  wit  is  equalled 
only  liy  the  scriptural  knowledge,  observe 
that  iVaM=Naboth,  and  iVia&oM=Uriah. 

NAGODA,  NAGODEB,  &€.,  s.  Pers. 
nd-lihudjA  {navis  dominus)  *  a  skipper ' ; 
the  master  of  a  native  vessel.  (Per- 
haps the  original  sense  is  rather  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  going  with  it  as 
his  own  supercargo.)  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  Eeinaud  {RekUion, 
ii.  42)  calls  this  a  "Malay  word  .  .  . 

*  Qu.  boroughaf  The  writer  does  li^ustice  to 
his  country  when  he  speaks  of  burghs  being  bought 
and  sold.  The  representation  of  Scotch  burght 
before  1882  was  bad,  but  it  nevn-  was  purchasable. 
There  are  no  bwrghs  in  England. 


derived  from  the  Persian,"  especially 
considering  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
book  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  the  word  is 
sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  Hobson- 
Jobsofiy  corrupted  by  the  Malays  into 
Aiutk  kudo,  ^  son  of  a  horse.'] 

c.  916. — "Bientdt  Ton  ne  garda  uas  mdme 
de  managements  pour  les  patrons  ae  navires 
(nawdiJiitda,  pi.  of  nftkhnd&)  Arabes,  et 
les  mattres  de  batimenta  marchands  furent 
en  butte  k  des  pretensions  injustes."  — 
RelatixtHj  &c.,  i.  68. 

c.  1348.  —  "The  second  day  after  our 
arrival  at  the  {H)rt  (»f  Kailukari,  this 
princess  invited  the  n&khodha,  or  owner  of 
the  ship  {{fdJ'iib-al'markab)y  the  kardni  (see 
CRANNY)  or  clerk,  the  merchants,  the 
chief  people,  the  taiidml  (see  TINDAL)  or 
commander  of  the  crow,  the  sipasaJdr  (see 
SIPAHSELAB)  or  commander  of  the  fight- 
ing men." — Ibn  Batuta,  iv.  250. 

1502.  —  "But  having  been  seen  by  our 
fleet,  the  caravels  made  for  them,  and  the 
Moors  being  laden  could  no  longer  escape. 
So  they  brought  them  to  the  Captain 
General,  and  aU  struck  sail,  and  from  six 
of  the  Zamhucoa  (see  SAMBOOE)  the 
naoodas  came  to  the  Captain  General.'* 
— Correa,  i.  302. 

1540.  —  "Whereupon  he  desired  us  that 
the  three  necodas  of  the  Junks,  so  are  the 
commanders  of  them  called  i  n  that  country 
.  .  ." — Pinto,  (orig.  cap.  xxxv.)  in  Cogan, 
p.  42. 

[c.  1590.  —  "In  large  ships  there  arc 
twelve  classes.  1.  The  Nakhuda,  or  ownei* 
of  the  ship.  This  word  is  evidently  a  short 
form  of  Advkhudd.  Ho  fixes  the  course  of 
the  ship." — Ain,  ed.  Bhchmann,  i.  280.] 

1610. —  "The  sixth  Nohuda  Melech 
Ambor,  Captaine  of  a  great  ship  of  Dahull 
(see  DABuL),  cume  ashore  with  a  great 
many  of  Merchants  with  him,  he  with  the 
rest  were  carried  about  the  Towne  in 
pomne."  —  Sir  H,  MiddUton,   in  Purchoi, 

[1616. — "Nohody  Chinhonne's  voyage  for 
Syam  was  given  over."— J^'m^w,  Letters,  iv. 
187.] 

1623. —  "The  China  Nocheda  hath  too 
long  deluded  you  through  your  owne  sim- 
plicitie  to  give  creditt  unto  him."— Oouncif 
at  Batavia,  to  Rich.  Cocks,  in  his  Diary,  ii. 

1625.  —  P*urchas  has  the  word  in  many 
forms ;  Nokayday,  Nahoda,  Nohuda,  &c. 

1638. —  "Their  nockado  or  India  Pilot 
was  stab'd  in  the  Groyne  twice."  —  In 
Rakf.  iv.  48. 

1649. — "  In  addition  to  this  a  receipt  must 
be  exacted  from  the  Nachodas."  —  Secret 
Instructions  in  Baldaeus  (Germ.),  p.  6. 

1758. — "Our  C5^ortirda*  (?)  assured  us  they 


[•  Ths  lat4%  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  pointed  out 
that  GuKarda  is  Turkish  Chokadar,  a  name  given 
to  a  great  man's  lackey  or  footman.     "High 
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were  rogues ;  but  our  Knodka^  or  pilot  our  army  the  Nigii  *  would  not  afford  him 

told  us  he  knew  them." — Ives^  218.     This  an  asylum.     '  The  N%^  live  in  the  southern 

word  looks  like  confusion,  in  the  manner  of  mountains   of   As^m,   have  a  light  brown 

the  poet  of  the  "Snark,    between  n&kkuda  complexion,  are  well  built,  but  treacherous, 

and  (Hind.)  arkOJ^   "a  pilot,"  [so  called  In  number  they  equal  the  helpers  of  Yagoff 

because  many  oame  from  Aroot.]  and  Magog,  and  resemble  in  hardiness  and 

[1831.  —  "The  Roban  (Ar.  rHhb&n^   *the  (/mh^),  ornamented  with  cowries,  and  round 

master  of  a  ship ')   and   Nookader  beinf  about  their  heads  they  wore  a  belt  of  boar's 

afraid  to  keep  at  sea  all  night  .  .  ."— Zri/«  tusks,  allowing   their  black  hair  to    hang 

and  Adventures  of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  vfritten  down   their   neck.* "  — nhihAimddin  TdlUh, 

by  hhnse/f,  ii.  303.]  tr.  by  Frof.  Blochmann,  in  J.  At.  Soc.  Beng,, 

1880.  -  "That   a   pamphlet   should    be  ^"-  ^J:  P'  ^,\   j^  ^^Vl:«f  ^''^' 

printed,  illustrated  by^iagrams,  and  widely  ^^f^'*^,  Ethnology   of  Bengal;    Joum. 

circulated,  commendi  iteSf  to  the  Govern-  A  nthrvp.  Jnst.  tx^i.  161  seg^j.] 
ment  of  India  .  .  .  copies  beinir  supplied        1883.— A  correspondent  of  the   "Indian 


to  Nakhudas  and  tindals  of  native  craft  Agriculturist "  (Calcutta),  of  Sept.  1,  dates 

at  small  cost."— Aew.  of  Govt,  of  India  as  'rom  the  Naga  Hills,  which  he  calls  "No^ 

to  Lights  for  Shipping,  28  Jan.  '«>m    Ao*,   not   N(iga,  ,  .  .    an   assertaon 

which  one  is  not  bound  to  accept.     "One 
on  the  Spot "  is  not  bound  to  know  the  ety- 

NAGA,  n.p.     The  name  applied  to  mology  of  a  name  several  thousand  years  old. 

an  extensive  group  of  uncivilised  clans  ^of  the  ascetic  class : 

of  warlike  and  vindictive  character  in  [1879.— "The  Nigis  of  Jaipur  are  a  sect 

the  eastern  part  of  the  hill  country  of  militant  devotees  belonging  to  the  IMWiI 

which  divides  Assam  Proper  (or   the  Panthi  sect,  who  are  enrolled  in  regiments 

valley    of     the     Brahmaputra)     from  to  servo  the  State;  they  are  vowed  to  celibacy 

Kachar  and  the  basin  of  the  Surma,  and  to  arms,  and  conKtitute  a  sort  of  military 

A*,     r  iv        i-'ii             r          J    •    i.  order   in    the  sect.  — Bajputana  Uazeiteer, 

part  of  these  hills  was  formed  into  y   147  j                          ^'^ 

a  British  district,  now  under  Assam, 

in  1867,  but  a  great  body  of  the  Naga  NAQABBE,   s.     Hind,  from  Skt. 

clans  is  still  independent.     The  ety-  ndgari.    The  proper  Sanskrit  character. 

molo^  of  the  name  is  disputed  ;  some  meaning  literally  *  of  the  citv  ' ;  and 

identifying  it  with  the  ^'aga  or  Snake  often  called  deva-ndgari,   *  the  divine 

Aborigines,  who  are  so  prominent  in  city  character.' 

the    legends   and    scvdptures   of    the  „„««,.. 

BuddMsts.    But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  »,  ^1?®^  ^'^  ^'''^n®  ^l^^*?'' ;. '  '.^^ 

V  11  ^1,  xiA.           J   ^**x«2jo,   Axx^L^^  y^    ^jj^  Brachmans,  who  in  distinction  from 

probable  that  the  word  is  used  m  the  ^ther  vulgar  Characters ...  call  it  Naghwri." 

sense  of   '  naked     (Skt.  nagna.  Hind.  —P.  delta  Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  76. 

nangdy     Beng.     nengtd,     &c.),    which,  [1781.— "The  Shanskrit  alphal>et  ...  is 

curiously     enough,     is     that     which  now  called  DiewnAgar,  or  the  I^angua^e  of 

Ptolemy  attributes  to  the  name,  and  Angels.  .  .  ."—Hafhed,  Code,  Intro,  xxiii.] 

which    the    spelling    of    Shihabuddin  [c.   1805.— "As   you  sometimes  see  Mr. 

also  indicates.     [The  word  is  also  used  ^ilkins,  who  waj  the  inventor  of  printing 

for  a  class  of  ascetics  of  the  Dadupan-  "C^^^^^^uiZ^^'i^^e,  ^T  "  '" 
thi   sect,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 

Jaypur.]  NAIB,  s.     Hind,  from  Ar.  ndyab, 

c.  A.D.  50.--  Kal  fUxpi  rod  Maid^dpov,  ^  ^^V^'^J  ?  (^^  ^^  "^^^^^  NABOB). 

.    .    .    Na77a  \6yai  6  arifjMLyei    yvfjwCjy  [c.  1610. — In  the  Maldives,  "  Of  these  are 

ic6<r/iOT." — Ptol,  VII.  ii.  18.  constituted  thirteen  provinces,  over  each  of 

■i<u!o      ttmu    DiT-vvjix    i.'A     jj  which  is  a  chief  called  a  Naybe." — Pyrard 

4    fl  ^^\T   S®  ?ii^  ^?f^  A"*  intended  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^  j  198.] 

to  fly  to  the  Naga  Hills,  but  from  fear  of  ,_^      .,„  *       xu         •    x-       r  ^i.-   *• 

_ _^ 1682. — "  Before  the  expiration  of  this  time 

^ '     ,      _,     ,                  m.  ,.  jji       **    u^  *  we  were  overtaken  by  yo  Caddie's  Neip,  ye 

fiinctionari«»  have  many  CKokadavB  attached  to  yj^^^^^^,  1^  MEABBAE)  deputy,  and  ye 

thPir  establishments.    In  this  case,  probably  the  fr'^'r"''  ^    x     »    ir  T',,  ,    '    ^avVvt\/{.« 

PaHha  of  the  province  through  which  Ives  was  Dutch  Director  s  lainU  (see  VAKEELUby 


of  his  master's  wardrobe.    But  it  has  long  been 

applied  to  a  lackey  who  walks  beside  his  master's        *  TV^e  woc^  ^^  Sa  VB«X*  'vvt^ 

hone  when  hia  nmater  ia  oat  riding. "]  "  Ndilgd"  (>  *I^ 
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1765. — *'.  .  .  this  person  was  appointed 
Niab,  or  deputy  governor  of  Onssa." — 
Hoiwellf  Hist,  EvenU,  i.  53. 

[1856.— **  The  Naib  gave  me  letters  to 
the  chiefs  of  several  encampments,  charging 
them  to  provide  me  with  horses." — Ferritr^ 
Caravan  Joumeyt^  237.] 

NAIK,  NAIQUE,  &c.  s.  Hind. 
vdyak,  A  term  which  occurs  in  nearly 
all  the  vernacular  lan^uaees ;  from 
8kt.  ndyakoy  *a  leader,  cnief,  general.' 
The  word  is  used  in  several  applica- 
tions among  older  writers  (Portuguese) 
referring  to  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  as  meaning  a  native  captain  or 
headman  of  some  sort  (a).  It  is  also 
a  title  of  honour  among  Hindus  in  the 
Deccan  (b).  It  is  again  the  name  of  a 
Telu^  caste,  whence  the  general  name 
of  the  Kings  of  -  Vijayana^ra  (a.d. 
1325-1674X  and  of  the.  Xords  of 
Madura  (1559-1741)  and  other  places 
(c).  But  its  common  Anglo-Indian 
application  is  to  the  non-commissioned 
oificer  of  Sepoys  who  corresponds  to 
a  corporal,  and  wears  the  double 
chevron  of  that  rank  (d). 

(a>- 

c.  1538.— "Mandou  tambem  hfl  Nasrqne 
oom  vinti  Abescins,  que  nos  veio  guardando 
dos  ladrOes." — PintOy  ch.  iv. 

1548. — "With  these  four  captains  there 
are  12  naiques,  who  receive  as  follows — to 
wit,  for  7  naiqneB  who  have  37  pardaos 
and  1!  tanga  a  year  .  .  .  11,160  reis.  For 
Cidi  naique,  who  has  30  pardaos,  4  tangas 
.  .  .  and  Madguar  n&ique  the  same  .  .  . 
and  Salgy  naique  24  pardaos  a  year,  and 
two  nafart$  [Ar.  nafar^  *  servant ']  who  have 
8  vintens  a  month,  equal  to  12  pardaos  4 
tangas  a  year."— 5.  BoUlho,  TomJbo^  215. 

1553. — "  To  guard  against  these  he  estab- 
lished some  people  of  the  same  island  of 
the  Canarose  Gentoos  with  their  Naiques, 
who  are  the  captains  of  the  footmen  and  of 
the  horsemen. ' — BarroSf  Dec.  II.  Li  v.  v. 
cap.  4. 

c.  1565. — "Occorse  I'anno  1565,  se  mi 
rioordo  bene,  che  il  Naic  cio^  il  Signore 
della  Cittjl  li  mandi  a  domandami  certi 
caualli  Arabi." — O.  Federici,  in  Ramiisto, 
iii.  391. 

c.  1610. — "  le  priay  done  ce  capitaine  .  .  . 
qu'il  me  fit  bailler  vno  almadie  ou  basteau 
auec  des  mariniers  et  vn  Naique  pour 
truchement." — Mooiuft^  289. 

1646. — **  II  s'appelle  Nalqne,  qui  siprnifie 
Capitaine,  doutant  que  c'est  vn  Capitaine 
du  Roy  du  Nandngue." — BarreitOj  Bel,  du 
Proe.  de  MalaJbar,  ^5, 

(b)- 

1598.— "The  Kings  of  Deram  also  have 
A  custoxoe  when  they  wil]  honour  a  man  or 


recompense  [recompence]  their  service  done» 
and  ra^se  him  to  dignitie  and  honour. 
They  give  him  the  title  of  Naygae,  which 
sigmfieth  a  Capitaine."  —  Linsoioten,  51  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  173], 

1673.— "The  Prime  Nobility  have  the 
title  of  NaikB  or  VtAgB,'*— Fryer,  162. 

c.  1704.  — "Hydur  S^ib,  the  son  of 
Muhammad  Ilias,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Polygar  of  Mysore,  pro- 
ceeded to  Uiat  coimtry,  and  was  entertained 
by  them  in  their  service  ...  ho  also  re- 
ceived from  them  the  honourable  title  of 
Naik,  a  term  which  in  the  Hindu  dialect 
signifies  an  officer  or  commander  of  foot 
soldiers."— 2f.  of  Hydur  NaUc,  p.  7.  This 
was  the  uncle  of  the  famous  Haioar  Naik  or 
Hyder  AH  Khan. 

(c)- 

1604.—"  Madur^ ;  corte  del  Naygne  Sefior 
destas  terras." — Guerrero,  lielacion,  101. 

1616. — ".  .  .  and  that  orders  should  bo 
given  for  issuing  a  proclamation  at  Nega- 
patam  that  no  one  was  to  trade  at  Tevena- 
patam,  Porto  Novo,  or  other  port  belongings 
to  the  Naique  of  Ginja  or  the  King  of 
Massulapatam." — Bocarro,  619. 

1646. — "Le   Naique  do  Madur^,  ii  qui 

appartient  la  coste  de  la    poscherie,  a  la 

pesche  d'vn  jour  par  semaine  pour  son 
tribut. "—^arrctto,  248. 

c.  1665.— "II  y  a  plusieurs  Naiques  au  Sud 
de  Saint-ThomI,  qui  sent  Souverains:  Le 
Naique  de  Madure  en  est  un." — Tfievenoi, 
V.  317. 

1672.—"  The  greatest  Lords  and  Naiks  of 
this  kingdom  (Camataca)  who  are  subject  to 
the  Crown  of  Velour  .  .  .  namely  Vitipa 
naik  of  Madura,  the  King's  Cuapidore-  (see 
CUSPADOBE)  bearor  .  .  .  and  Cristapu 
naik  of  Chengier.  the  King's  Betel -holder 
.  .  .  the  naik  of  TWjower  the  King's  Shield - 
bearer." — Buldaeiu  (Germ.),  p.  153. 

1809. — "  All  I  could  learn  was  that  it  was 
built  by  a  Naig  of  the  place." — Ld,  ValetUia, 
i.  398.  ' 

(d)- 

[c.  1610.—"  These  men  are  hired,  whether 
Indians  or  Christians,  and  are  called  Naiclaa.'* 
— Pyrard  de  Lacai,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  42.] 

1787._»*  A  Troop  of  Native  Cavalry  on  the 
present  Establishment  consists  of  1  European 
subaltern,  1  European  sergeant,  1  Subidar, 
3  Jemidars,  4  Havildars,  4  Naigues.  1 
Trumpeter,  1  Farrier,  and  68  Privates." — 
Regti*,  for  H.  Co.'s  Troops  on  the  Coast  of 
Coromandel,  &c.,  6. 

1834.—" .  .  .  they  wont  gallantly  on  till 
every  one  was  shot  down  except  the  one 
naik,  who  continued  hacking  at  the  gat« 
with  his  axe  ...  at  last  a  shot  from  above 
.  .  .  passed  through  his  body.  He  fell,  but 
in  dying  hurled  his  axe  against  the  enomy." 
— ylrs.  Mackensie,  Stomu  and  Sun$hine  of  a 
Soldifr't  Lift,  L  87-88. 
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We  may  add  as  a  special  sense  that 
in  West  India  Naik  ia  applied  to  the 
head-man  of  a  hamlet  {KUrl)  or  camp 
{rc7mia)ofBriAjarrie8(q.v.).  [Bhangi 
and  Jhangi  Naiks,  the  famous  Ban- 
jara  leaders,  are  said  to  have  had 
180,000  bullocks  in  their  camp.  See 
Berar  Gazetteer,  196.] 

NAIB,  s.  Malayal.  ndyar;  from 
the  same  Skt.  origin  as  Kaik.  Name 
of  the  ruling  caste  in  MaJabar.  [The 
Greek  vdovpa  as  a  tract  stood  for  the 
country  of  the  Nairs.  For  their 
-customs,  see  Logan,  Malabar,  i.  131.] 

1510.— '*  The  first  class  of  Pagans  in  Cali- 

-cut  are  called  Brahmins.    The  second  are 

Naeri,  who  are  the  same  as  the  gentlefolks 

4unonff8t  us ;  and  these  are  obliged  to  bear 

sword  and  shield  or  bows  and  Uuices." — 

Varthima,  pp.  141142. 

1516. — '*  These  kings  do  not  marry  .  .  . 
•only  each  has  a  mistress,  a  lady  of  great 
lineage  and  family,  which  is  called  na3rre." 
— Barbamj  165. 

1553. — "  And  as  .  .  .  the  Gentiles  of  the 
place  are  very  suiHsrstitious  in  dealing  with 
people  foreign  to  their  blood,  and  chiefly 
those  called  Brammanes  and  NaiiM." — 
Barroif  Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  7. 

1563.—".  .  .  The  Naires  who  are  the 
Knights. " — Oarcia, 

1582.— "The  Men  of  Warre  which  the 
King  of  Calicut  and  the  other  Kings  have, 
are  Nayret,  which  be  all  Gentlemen?' — Ca»- 
taflfdalhy'S.  L.),  f.  356. 

1644. — "  We  have  much  Christian  people 
throughout  his  territory,  not  only  the 
ChristianA  of  8t.  Thomas,  who  are  the  best 
soldierH  that  he  (the  King  of  Cochin)  has, 
but  also  many  other  vassals  who  are  converts 
to  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  through  the 
preaching  of  the  (k)8pel,  but  none  ox  these 
are  Nayres,  who  are  his  fighting  men, 
and  his  noble-s  or  gentlemen." — BocarrOy 
MS.,  f.  315. 

1755. — "  The  king  has  disciplined  a  body 
•of  10,000  Naires;  the  people  of  this  de- 
nomination are  by  birth  the  Military  tribe 
•of  the  Malabar  coast." — Ormef  i.  400. 

1781.--  "  The  soldiers  preceded  the  Nain 
or  nobles  of  Malabar." — Oibbon,  ch.  xlvii. 

It  may  be  added  that  Ndyar  was  also 
the  term  used  in  Malabar  for  the  mahout  of 
■an  elephant ;  and  the  fact  that  Ndyar  and 
Ndyaha.  are  of  the  same  origin  may  be  con- 
sidered with  the  etymology  which  we  have 
given  of  Comae  (see  Oarcut,  85r). 

NALE£E,s.  mnd.  ndUa.  A  kind 
of  litter  formerly  used  by  natives  of 
rank  ;  the  word  and  thing  are  now 
obsolete.  [It  is  still  the  name  of  tlie 
bride's  litter  in  Behar  (Orienon^  Bihdr 
Peasant   Lift,    45).J     The   name  was 


perhaps  a  factitious  imitation  of 
f^Xkil  [Platts  suggests  Skt.  nalika, 
*atube.T 

1789.— '*  A  nalaky  '^  &  ;»^^»  either 
opened  or  covered,  but  it  bears  upon  two 
bamboos,  like  a  sedan  in  Europe,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  poles  are  carried  by 
four  or  eight  men,  and  upon  the  shoulders. ' 
—Note  by  Tr.  of  Seir  Mviaqherin,  iii.  269. 

[1844.— **  This  litter  is  called  a  'nalki.' 
It  ii  one  of  the  three  flnreat  insignia  which 
the  Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi  conferred  upon 
indenendent  princes  of  the  first  class,  and 
coula  never  be  used  by  any  person  upon 
whom,  or  upon  whose  ancestors,  they  natl 
not  been  so  conferred.  These  were  the 
nalki,  the  order  of  the  Fish,  and  the  fan 
of  peacock's  feathers."— iiSZeemait,  Rambles, 
ed.  V,  A.  Smith,!,  l^,] 

NAMBBADAllIM,  s.  Malayal. 
nambiyadiri,  nambiyattiri,  a  genera^  a 
prince.    [See  Logan,  Malabar,  i.  121.] 

1503. — "Afterwards  we  were  presented  to 
the  King  called  NamUadora ;  who  received 
us  with  no  small  p^ladness  and  kindness." — 
Otov.  da  Kmpoli,  m  B4Wiusi0t  i.  f.  146. 

1552.—"  This  advice  of  the  Nambeadarim 
was  disapproved  by  the  kings  and  lords."-  - 
CaManheaa;  see  also  Transl.  by  N.  L.,  1582, 
f.  147. 

1557.— "The  Nambeadarim  who  is  the 
princiiNil  governor."- Z>'^/^y««YWf,  HiJc. 
8uc.  i.  9.  The  word  is,  by  uie  translator, 
erroneously  identified  with  NambUdiri  (see 
NAMBOOREE),  a  Malabar  Brahman. 

1634.— 
"  Entra  em  Cochim  no  thalamo  8ocroto 
Aonde  Nambeoderi  dorme  quieto." 

Malaca  Cimquist.  i.  50. 

NAMBOOREE,  Malayal.  nambv- 
dirt,  Tarn.  nambUri;  [Logan  (Malabar, 
ii.  Gloss,  ccxi.)  gives  nambutiri,  nam- 
bUri, from  Drav.  nambuka^  *to  trust,* 
tiri,  Skt.  sri,  *  blessed.'  The  Madras 
Gloss,  has  Mai.  nambu,  *the  Veda,* 
othu,  '  to  teach,*  tiri,  *  holy.*]  A  Brah- 
man of  Mala1)ar.  (See  Logan,  i.  118 
8eqq.\ 

1644. — "No  more  than  any  of  his  Nam- 
bnrei  (among  Christian  converts)  who  are 
his  padreSf  for  you  would  hardly  see  any  one 
of  them  become  converted  and  baptized 
because  of  the  punishment  that  the  kiuff 
has  attached  to  that."— JBocorro,  MS.,  t.  318. 

1727.—"  The  Nambouriet  are  the  first  in 
both  Capacities  of  Church  and  State,  and 
some  of  them  are  Popes,  being  sovereign 
Princes  in  both."— il.  Hamilton,  i.  812 ;  [ed. 
1744]. 

[1800.— "The  HambiixiM  eat  no  ksxA  ^ 
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NANKEEN,  s.  A  cotton  stulf  of  a 
brownish  jellow  tinge,  which  was 
ori^nally  imported  from  China,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Nanking.  It  was  not  dyed,  but  made 
from  a  cotton  of  that  colour,  the 
Gossypium  religiomm  of  Roxb.,  a 
variety  of  G.  herhaceum.  It  was,  how- 
ever, imitated  with  dyed  cotton  in 
England,  and  before  long  exports  of 
this  imitation  were  made  to  China. 
Nankeen  appears  to  be  known  in  the 
Central  Asia  markets  under  the  modi- 
fied name  of  Naiika  (see  below). 

1793-4.—*'  The  land  in  this  neighbourhood 
produces  the  cloth  usually  called  Nankeens 
in  Europe  ...  in  that  growing  in  the 
province  of  Kiangnan,  of  which  the  city  of 
Nan-kin  is  the  capital,  the  down  is  of  the 
same  yellow  tinge  which  it  possesses  when 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth." — Staunton* » 
rfarr.  of  Ld.  Maaxrtney^M  EmJbauy,  ii.  425. 

1794-5.— "The  colour  of  Nam-King  is 
thus  natural,  and  not  subject  to  fade.  .  .  . 
The  opinion  (that  it  was  dyed)  that  I  combat 
was  the  cause  of  an  order  being  sent  from 
Europe  a  few  years  ago  to  dye  uie  pieces  of 
Nam- King  of  a  deeper  colour,  because  of 
late  they  had  grown  paler." — Van  BrwiitC» 
Embassy,  E.T.  li.  141. 

1797. — **  China  Investment  prr  Upton  Cadle, 
.  .  .  Company's  broad  and  narrow  Nankeen, 
brown  Nankeen." — In  Sfton-Karr,  ii.  605. 

c.  1809.— "  Cotton  in  this  district  (Pur- 
aniya  or  Pumeea)  is  but  a  trifling  article. 
There  are  several  kinds  mentioned.  .  .  . 
The  Kutti  is  the  most  remarkable,  its  wool 
having  the  colour  of  nankeen  cloth,  and 
it  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  same  material 
which  the  Chinese  use  in  that  manufacture." 
— F,  Buchanan,  in  Eastern  India,  iii.  244. 
[See  WaU,  Econ,  Diet.  iv.  16,  29.] 

1838.— '  *  Nanka  is  imported  in  the  greatest 
quantity  (to  Kabul)  from  Russia,  and  is 
used  for  making  the  outer  garments  for  the 
people,  who  have  a  great  liking  to  it.  It 
IS  similar  to  nankeen  cloth  that  comes  to 
India  from  China,  and  is  of  a  strong  durable 
texture." — Report  by  Bainea,  in  Pvnjah 
Trade  Report,  App.  p.  ix.    See  also  p.  clxvii. 

1848.—"  *  Don't  be  trying  to  deprecate 
the  value  of  the  lot,  Mr.  Moss,'  Mr.  Hammer- 
down  said  ;  '  let  the  company  examine  it  as 
a  work  of  art — the  attitude  of  the  gallant 
animal  quite  according  to  natur,  the  gentle- 
man in  a  nankeen-jacket,  his  gun  in  hand, 
is  going  to  the  chase  ;  in  the  distance  a 
fninyhann  tree  (see  BANYAN-TBEE)  and  a 
IptLgody.'*— Vanity  Fair,  i.  178. 

NANKING,  n.p.  The  great  Chinese 
city  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Yangtse- 
kiaiig,  which  was  adopted  as  capital  of 
the  Empire  for  a  brief  space  (1368- 
1410)  bj  the  (native)  Ming  dynasty  on 


the  expulsion  of  the  Mongol  family  of 
Chingniz.  The  city,  previously  known 
as  Ktri'liiig-fu,  then  got  the  style  of 
Nan-kingy  or  'South  Court.'  Peking 
(*  North  Court ')  was  however  re-occu- 
pied as  imperial  residence  by  the 
Emperor  Ching-su  in  1410,  and  lias 
remained  such  ever  since.  Nankincp 
is  mentioned  as  a  great  city  callea 
ChiUnfii  (Kill-ling),  whose  walls  had 
a  circuit  of  40  miles,  V»y  Friar  Odoric 
(c.  1323).  And  tlie  province  l)ears  the 
same  name  (Chelim)  m  tlie  old  notices 
of  China  translated  bv  R.  Willes. 
in  Hakluyt  (ii.  546). 

It  appears  to  l>e  the  city  mentioned 
by  Conti  (c.  1430),  as  founded  by  the 
emperor :  "  Hinc  proi)e  XV.  dieruni 
itinere  (t.«.  from  Cambalec  or  Peking),, 
alia  civitas  Nemptai  nomine,  ab  iiii- 
peratore  condita,  cujus  ambitus  patet 
triginta  milliaribus,  eaque  est  popo- 
losissima  omnium."  This  is  evidently 
the  same  name  that  is  coupled  with 
Cam1>alec,  in  Petis  de  la  Croix's 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Timour  CaL 
218)  under  the  form  Nemnai.  The 
form  Lankifij  &c.,  is  common  in  old 
Portuguese  narratives,  probably,  like 
Liampo  (q.v.),  a  Fuhkien  form. 

c.  1520.—"  After  that  follows  Groat  China^ 
the  king  of  which  is  the  grc^itost  sovereign 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  |>ort  of  this  kingdom 
is  called  Guantan,  and  among  the  many 
cities  of  this  empire  two  are  the  most 
important,  namely  Nankin  and  Comlaka 
(read  Combalak),  where  the  king  usually 
resides. '* — Pigafftta's  Mag^.l/an  (Hak.  Soc.),. 

p.  ir>6. 

c.  1540. — "ITiereunto  we  answered  that 
we  were  strangers,  natives  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Siam,  and  that  coming  from  the  port  of 
Liampoo  to  go  to  the  fishing  of  Nanqoin, 
we  were  cast  away  at  sea  .  .  .  that  wo- 
purposed  to  go  to  the  city  of  Nanquin  thero 
to  imbarquo  ourselves  as  rowers  in  the  first 
Lanteaa  (see  LANTEAS)  that  should  put  to- 
sea,  for  to  pass  unto  Oantan.  .  .  ." — Pinto,. 
E.T.  p.  99  (orig.  cap.  xxxi.). 

1553.—"  Further,  according  to  the  Cosmo* 
graphics  of  China  .  .  .  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  this  kingdom,  which  run  therefrom 
in  a  N.W.  direction  almost,  are  these  throe : 
NanqniJ,  Xanton  {SJumtung),  and  Quincij  '* 
{Kingsze  or  capitiil,  i.e.  Pecholi). — Barros,  I. 
ix:  1. 

1566. — *'  Ogni  anno  va  di  Perwa  alia  China 
vna  grossa  Carauana,  che  camina  sei  mesi 
prima  ch'arriui  alia  CHttJi  de  Ijanchin,  Cittl^ 
nella  quale  risiede  il  Re  con  la  sua  Corte." — 
Ces,  lederici,  in  Ramusio,  iii.  391  r. 

[1616.—**  678^  Catties  China  of  raw  Lan- 
kine  silk,"— Fosier,  Letters,  iii.  137.] 
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NABGONDAM,  n.p.  The  name  of 
a  strange  weird-looking  volcanic  cone, 
which  rises,  covered  with  forest,  to  a 
height  of  some  2,330  feet  straight  out 
of  the  deep  sea,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Andamans.  One  of  the  present  writers 
has  observed  (Marco  Polo,  Bk.  III.  ch. 
13,  note)  that  in  the  name  of  Narkan- 
dam  one  cannot  but  recognise  Narak, 
'  Hell ' ;  perhaps  Naraka-kundamj  *  a 
pit  of  hell ' ;  adding  :  "  Can  it  be  that 
m  old  times,  but  still  contemporary 
with  Hindu  navigation,  this  volcano 
was  active,  and  that  some  Brahmin  St. 
Brandon  recognised  in  it  the  mouth  of 
Hell,  congenial  to  the  Rakshasas  of  the 
adjacent  group"  of  the  Andamans? 
We  have  recently  received  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  F.  R.  Mallet  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  who  has 
lately  been  on  a  survey  of  Narcondam 
and  Barren  Island.  Mr.  Mallet  states 
that  Narcondam  is  "without  any 
crater,  and  has  certainly  l^een  extinct 
for  many  thousand  years.  Barren 
Island,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a 
complete  amphitheatre,  with  hich 
precipitous  encircling  walls,  and  tne 
volcano  has  Ijeen  in  violent  eruption 
within  the  last  century.  The  term 
*pit  of  hell,'  therefore,  while  quite 
inapplicable  to  Narcondam,  applies 
moat  aptly  to  Barren  Island."  Mr. 
Mallet  suggests  that  there  may  have 
l)een  some  confusion  between  the  two 
islands,  and  that  the  name  Narcondam 
may  have  been  really  applicable  to 
Barren  Island.  [See  the  account  of 
both  islands  in  nail,  Jungh  Life,  397 
seq(j^.'\  The  name  Barren  Island  is 
quite  modern.  We  are  told  in  Purdy's 
Or.  Navigator  (350)  that  Barren 
Island  was  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Ilha  alta,  a  name  which  again  would 
be  much  more  apt  for  Narcondam, 
Barren  Island  being  only  some  800 
feet  high.  Mr.  Mallet  mentions  that 
in  one  of  the  charts  of  the  E.L  Pilot 
or  Oriental  Navigator  (1781)  he  finds 
"Narcondam  according  to  the  Portu- 
guese" in  13^  45'  N.  lat.  and  110"  35' 
E.  lone,  (from  Ferro)  and  "  Narcondam 
or  High  Islandy  according  to  the 
French,"  in  12'  50'  N.  lat  and  110' 
55'  £.  long.  This  is  valuable  as  show- 
ing both  that  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  between  the  islands, 
and  that  Ilha  alia  or  High  Island  has 
been  connected  with  the  name  of 
Narcondam.  The  real  podtioiiB  by 
our  charts  are  of  Nareanaam,  N.  lat. 


13'  24',  E.  long.  94'  12'.    Barren  Island, 
N.  lat.  12'  16',  E.  long.  93"  54'. 

The  difference  of  lat.  (52  miles) 
agrees  well  with  that  between  the 
Portuguese  and  French  Narcondam, 
but  the  difference  in  long.,  though 
approximate    in   amount   (18    or    20 

muesX  ^  ^^  ^^^  <^^^^  pl^'^  A"^  ^^  ^^® 
other  miwiu;  so  that  the  discrepancies 

may  be  due  merely  to  error  in  the 

French  reckoning.    In  a  chart  in  the 

EJ,  PUot  (1778J  "Monday  or  Barren 

Island,  called  also  High  Island"  and 

"  Ayconda  or  Narcondam,"  are  marked 

approximately  in  the  positions  of  the 

g resent  Barren  Island  and  Narcondam. 
till,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Mallet'a 
suggestion  is  likely  to  be  well  founded. 
The  form  Ayconda  is  nearer  that  found 
in  the  following : 

15d8. — ".  .  .  as  you  put  off  from  the 
Ilandes  of  A  ndeman  towards  the  Coast  .  .  . 
there  lyeth  onely  in  the  middle  way  an 
Ilande  which  the  inhabitantes  call  Viaoon- 
dam,  which  is  a  small  Hand  having  faire 
ground  round  about  it,  but  very  little  fresh 
water." — LituchoUn,  p.  328. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  position  of 
the  islands  is  noticed  in  D'^ville  : 

1753. — "  Je  n'oublierai  pas  Narcondam,. 
et  d'autant  moins  que  ce  que  j'en  trouve 
dans  les  Portugais  ne  repond  point  k  la 
position  que  nos  cartes  lui  donnent.  Le 
routier  de  (Caspar  Pereira  de  los  Rey» 
indique  I'lle  Naroodio  ou  Narcondam  ^  ^ 
lieues  des  lies  Cocos,  12  de  la  t^te  de 
I'Andaman  ;  et  le  rhumb  de  vent  k  I'^ard 
de  ce  point  il  le  determine,  teste  quarta  da 
nordentf,  meya  qvMrta  nuiis  para  lei  nordfstea, 
o'est  k  dire  k  peu-pr^s  17  degr^  de  Test  au 
nord.  Selon  les  cartes  Francoises,  Nar- 
condam s'^carte  environ  25  lieues  marines 
de  la  t^te  d'Andaman  ;  et  au  lieu  de  prendre 

§lus  du  nord,  cette  Yle  baisse  vers  le  sud 
'une  fraction  de  dogr^  plus  ou  moins  con- 
siderable selon  diffe^ntes  cartes." — D'An^ 
vilUy  Eclairc.,  141-142. 

I  may  add  that  I  find  in  a  French 
map  of  1701  {Carte  Marine  depuis^ 
Suratte  hisqu*au  Detroit  de  Malaca,  par 
le  Ph-e  P.  P.  Tachard)  we  have,  in  the 
(approximately)  true  position  of  Nar- 
condam, hie  Haute,  whilst  an  islet 
without  name  appears  in  the  approxi- 
mate position  of  Barren  Island. 

NABD,  s.  The  rhizome  of  the 
plant  Nardodachys  Jatamansi,  D.C.,  a 
native  of  the  loftier  Himalaya  (allied 
to  ValeiittDX  VU*  u  apparently  an 
Indiu  illdttilikfnPf)  ^^^  ^  "^"^ 
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the  change  of  I  iutx>  r;  and  in  this 
form  it  is  found  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Oreek.  [Prof.  Skeat  gives :  "  F.  nard, 
L.  nardus,  Greek  pd^of,  Pers.  nard 
(whence  Skt.  ndUida\  spikenard.  Skt. 
nada^  a  reed.'']  The  plant  was  first 
identified  in  modem  times  by  Sir  W. 
Jones.  See  in  Canticles,  i.  12,  and 
iv.  13,  14. 

B.C.  c.  25.— 
*"  Cur  non  sub  alt&  vel  platano^  vel  hao 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temero,  et  roA 
Canoe  odorati  capilloe, 
Dam  licet,  AssyriAque  nardo 
Potaxnufl  uncti  I " 

Horajce^  Odety  II.  xi. 

A. p.  29.—"  Ka2  irrot  a^oO  iw  BrtBavlq.y 
-iv  r^  olxiq,  Xlfiwos  .  .  .  ^X^e  yw^  cxowra 
d\6paarpotf  fiipov,  vdpSov  wurriK^  xoKv- 
TeXoOj.  .  .  ." — St.  Marky  xiv.  8. 

c.  A.D.  70. — **A8  touching  the  loafo  of 
Nardus,  it  were  good  that  we  discoursed 
thereof  at  large,  seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  aromaticall  that  goe 
to  the  making  of  most  costly  and  precious 
•ointments.  .  .  .  The  head  of  Nardns 
spreadeth  into  certain  spikes  and  ears, 
whereby  it  hath  a  twofold  use  both  as  spike 
4knd  also  as  loafe." — Pliny  (Ph.  Holland), 
xii.  12. 

c.  A.D.  90. — "Kar<l7rroi  ik  di*  airrrjs 
'{Oiiif^t)  Kal  dxd  tup  Avu  r&irwy,  ij  did 
HwK\atSot  KaTa<f>€po/jjivrj  vdpdoSf  ij  Ka<r- 
irairvpriv^,  Kal  ^  llapoirapiffriy^f  Kal  ij  Ko/3o- 
XLTTif  Kal  ^  Sid  TTjs  irapaK€ifjJprjt  'ZKvOlai/' 
— I'eripluff  §  48  (corrected  by  Fabricius). 

c.  A.D.  545. — '* .  .  .  also  to  Sindu,  where 
you  get  the  mu.sk  or  castorin,  and  andro- 
-itackyn  "  (for  nardostachSTB,  t.«.  spikenard). 
— CosmaSf  in  CtUhay^  p.  clxxviii. 

1563. — "I  knowno  other  spikenard  [expique- 
nardo)  in  this  country,  except  what  1  have 
already  told  you,  that  which  comes  from 
Chitor  and  Mandou,  regions  on  the  confines 
of  Deli,  Bengala,  and  &e  Decan." — Garcia^ 
i,  191. 

1790. — **  We  may  on  the  whole  be  a.<«surod 
that  the  nardiu  of  Ptolemy,  the  Indian 
ihmibul  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the 
JatdmdnH  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  tpilr- 
nard  of  our  shops,  are  one  and  the  same 
plant." — Sir  W.  Jon^i,  in  A»,  Ra.  ii.  410. 

c.  1781.— 
***  yLyfir^  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house 
or  your  room, 
My  »vond  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume  ; 
My  whoff  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is 

shared 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness 
of  Nard."— 

Charade  on  Bishop  Barnard  by 
/>r.  Johnton, 


Cosmas,  *Apy4\\top) ;  thence  the  hnbUe- 
bubble,  or  hooka  in  its  simplest  fonn, 
as  maae  from  a  coco-nut  shell ;  and 
thence  again,  in  Persia,  a  hooka  or 
water-pipe  with  a  glass  or  metal  vase. 

[c.  545.—"  Axgell."    See  under  SURA. 

[1623.— *'Naxfi[hU,  like  the  palm  in  the 
leaves  also,*  and  is  that  which  we  call  JWx 
Itidiea."—P.  delta  Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  40. 

[1758. — **  An  Argile,  or  smoking  tul>e, 
and  coffee,  were  immediately  brought  us 
.  .  ."— 7tw,  271. 

SL813. — ".  .  .  the  Persians  smoked  their 
oons  and  nandlls.   .    .    ." — Forb^s^   Or. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii;  173.] 

NABBOWS,  THE,  n.p.  A  name 
applied  by  the  Hoogly  pilots  for  at 
least  two  centuries  to  the  part  of  the 
river  immediately  below  Hoc^ly  Pointy 
now  known  as  *  Hoogly  Bight.'  See 
Mr.  Barlow's  note  on  Hedged  Dmrify 
i.  64. 

Id84. — **  About  11  o'clock  we  mot  with  ye 
Oood-hope^  at  an  anchor  in  ye  Narrows, 
without  Hugly  River,*  and  ordered  him 
upon  ye  first  of  ye  flood  to  weigh,  and  make 
all  haste  he  could  to  Hugly  .  .  ." — Hedffeg^ 
Diaryy  Hak.  Soc.  i.  64. 

1711.— "From  the  lower  Point  of  the 
Narrows  on  the  Starboard-side  .  .  .  the 
I^stem  Shore  is  to  be  kept  close  aboarti, 
until  past  the  said  Creek,  afterwards  allowing 
only  a  small  Birth  for  the  Point  off  the 
River  of  Bogues,  commonly  called  by  the 
Countrj'  People,  Adegom.  .  .  .  From  the 
Biver  of  Bogaes,  the  Starboard  Shore,  with 
a  great  Ship,  ought  to  be  kept  close  aboard 
down  to  the  Channel  Trees,  for  in  the 
OflTing  lies  the  Grand  middle  Ground.  ..." 
— English  Pilots  p.  57. 

NABSINQA,  n.n.  This  is  tlie 
name  most  frequently  applied  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  Xjo  the  king- 
dom in  Southern  India,  otherwise 
termed  Vijayanagara  or  Bisnagar 
(q.v.),  the  latest  powerful  Hindu 
kmgdom  in  the  Peninsula.  This 
kingdom  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Belala  dynasty  reigning  at  Dwara 
Samudra,  al)out  a.d.  1341  [see  Rict^ 
Mysore^  i.  344  stqq."].  The  original 
dynasty  of  Vijayanagara  became  ex- 
tinct about  1487,  and  was  replaced  by 
Narasitjha,  a  prince  of  Telugu  origin, 
who  reigned  till  1508.  He  was  there- 
fore reigning  at  the  time  of  the  first 
arrival    of    the    Portuguese,  and   the 


NABGEELA,       NABQILEH,       S.         •The  "II«gly"  RIvw  w&h  then  considerwl  (in 

Properly  the  c^o-nut  (Skt.  ndWfem     Sfj^^)  „^  .Xf^.^^^^^  X:,'-^^  t 
'kela,  or  -A»/i;  Pers.  nCtrgil;  Greek  of    Cunga  (we  under  GOD  AVERY). 
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iiame  of  Narsinga,  which  they  learned 
to  apply  to  the  kingdom  from  his 
iLame,  continued  to  be  applied  to  it  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

1605. — "Haase  notizia  delli  maggiori  Re 
•«he  hanno  nell'  India,  ehe  ^  el  Re  de 
Ifanin,  indiano  zentil;  oonfina  in  Eitre- 
madura  oon  el  regno  de  Comj  (qu.  rtgiui 
Deconij  f ),  el  qual  Re  si  ^  Moro.  El  qnal  Re 
<le  Nandn  tien  grande  regno ;  aark  (harii^ 
■  ad  ogni  suo  comando  10  mila  elefanti,  90 
mila  cavalli,  e  infinito  numero  di  genti." — 
Lionardo  Ca*  Mtutstr,  26. 

1610. — "The  Governor  .  .  .  learning  of 
the  embassy  which  the  King  of  Bisnega 
was  sending  to  Cananore  to  the  Viceroy,  to 
•offer  firm  friendship,  he  was  most  desirous  to 
make  alliance  and  secure  peace  .  .  .  prin- 
cipally because  the  kingdom  of  Narnnga 
extends  in  the  interior  from  above  Calecut 
and  from  the  Balagate  as  far  as  Cambaya, 
and  thus  if  we  lutd  any  wars  in  those 
countries  by  sea,  we  might  by  land  have 
the  most  valuable  aid  from  the  King  of 
Bisnega."— C!mw,  ii.  80. 

1613, — "Aderant  tunc  apud  nostrfi  prae- 
fectd  a  Nartingae  rege  legatl"— iSlmanu^/. 
Reg,  Eput.  f .  Sv. 

1616. — "46  leagues  from  these  mountains 

inland,  there  is  a  very  laxge  city  which  is 

-called  Biianaguer,  very  populous.  .  .  .  The 

King  of  Nar&nga  always  resides  there."— 

BarboMLj  86. 

c.  1638.— "And  she  (the  Queen  of  Onor) 
swore  to  him  by  the  golden  sandals  of  her 
pagod  that  she  would  rejoice  as  much  should 
-God  give  him  the  victory  over  them  (the 
Turks)  as  if  the  King  of  Naninga,  whose 
filave  she  was,  should  place  her  at  table 
with  his  wife." — F.  Afendez  PtniOf  ch.  ix.  ; 
see  also  Cogan,  p.  11. 

1663. — "And  they  had  learned  besides 
from  a  Friar  who  had  come  from  Nartinga 
to  stay  at  Cananor,  how  that  the  King  of 
Karsinga,  who  was  as  it  were  an  Emperor 
•of  theOentiles  of  India  in  state  and  riches, 
was  appointing  ambassadors  to  send  him 
.  .  ." — Barroif  I.  viii.  9. 

1672.— 
"...  0  Reyno  Naninga  poderoso 
•  Mais  de  ouro  e  de  podras,  que  de  forte 
gente."  Camdei^  vii.  21. 

By  Burton : 

**  Narsinga's  Kingdom,  with  her  rich  dis- 
play 
Of  gold  and  gems,  but  poor  in  martial 

vein  .  .  .' 

1680.—"  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naraingna  to 
this  day,  the  wives  of  their  priests  are 
buried  alive  with  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands ;  all  other  wives  are  burnt  at 
their  husbands'  fimerals." — Montaiane,  by 
Vottorif  ch.  xi.  (What  is  here  said  about 
priests  applies  to  Lingaits,  q.v.). 

1611.—".  .  .  the  Dutch  President  on  the 
<;cast  of  Ohoromandeilf  shewed  us  a  Caul 
<flee  COWLE)  from  the  King  ot  Nandsga, 


Wencapatif  Rata,  wherein  was  granted  that 
it  should  not  be  lawfull  for  any  one  that 
came  out  of  Europe  to  trade  there,  but 
such  as  brought  Pnnoe  Maurice  his  Patent, 
and  therefore  desired  our  departure."—/'. 
W,  Floris,  in  Pttrchat,  i.  820. 

1681. — "Coromandel.  Ciudadmuy  grande, 
sugeta  al  Rey  de  Nartinga|,  el  qual  Revno 
e  llamado  por  otre  nombre  Bitnaga," — Mar- 
tinf2  de  la  Puente^  Compendio,  16. 

NASSIOK,  n.p.  N<Uik;  Ncurfica  of 
Ptolemy  (vii.  i.  63)  ;  an  ancient  city  of 
Hindu  sanctity  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Qodavery  R.,  and  the  head-, 
quarter  of  a  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Bomhay  Presidency.  A  curious 
discussion  took  place  at  the  R.  Qeog. 
Society  in  1867,  arising  out  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George 
Campbell,  in  which  the  selection  of  a 
capital  for  British  India  was  deter- 
mined on  lo^cal  principles  in  favour 
of  Nassick.  But  logic  does  not  decide 
the  site  of  capitals,  Uiough  government 
by  lo^c  is  quite  likely  to  lose  India. 
Certain  highly  elaborated  magic  si^uares 
and  magic  cubes,  investigated  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Frost  {CanOmdne  Math, 
J(nir.y  1867)  have  been  callea  by  him 
Nank  squares,  and  Nasik  cubes,  from 
his  residence  in  that  ancient  place  (see 
Encyc.  Britan.  9th  ed.  xv.  216). 

NAT,  s.  Burmese  ruft,  [apparently 
from  Skt.  ndtha,  *  lord '] ;  a  term  an- 
plied  to  all  spiritual  beings,  anffels, 
elfs,  demons,  or  what  not,  including 
the  gods  of  the  Hindus. 

[1878. — "  Indeed,  with  the  country  popu- 
lation of  Pegu  the  worship,  or  it  snould 
rather  be  said  the  propitiation  of  the  *  N4t8 ' 
or  spirits,  enters  into  every  act  of  their 
ordinary  life,  and  Buddha's  doctrine  seems 
kept  for  sacred  days  and  their  visits  to  the 
kyonng  (monastery)  or  to  the  pagoda." — 
J'orbesy  British  BurmOj  222.] 

NAUND,  s.  Hind,  ndnd,  A  coarse 
earthen  vessel  of  larse  size,  resembling 
in  shape  an  inverted  oee-hive,  and  use- 
ful for  many  economic  and  domestic 
purposes.  The  dictionary  definition 
in  Fallon,  *  an  earthen  trough,'  conveys 
an  erroneous  idea. 

[1832.— "The  ghurl  (see  OHUBBY),  or 
copper  cup,  floats  usually  in  a  verael  of 
coarse  red  pottery  filled  with  water,  called 
a  nln." — Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim^  i,  250. 

[1899.— "To   prevent  the  crickets  from 
wandering  away  when  left^  I  bail  ^  \a6x^|^ 
earthen  pen  p\uM^  <w«t  >3fi«wk'«!^^%^«"«i]^ 
These  pana  ax«  UoraMAi        *~     '"*'^      * 
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Are  ngodt^  *a  Hue  nut,'  aud  hi-ndUy  *a 
half -ripe  nut/  "J 

c.  1050.— The  name  appears  as  Nakka- 
TSxain  in  the  great  Tanjore  Inscription  of 
the  11th  century, 

c.  1292. — "When  you  leave  the  island  of 
•Java  (the  Less)  and  the  Kingdom^  of 
Ltfimbri,  you  sail  north  about  150  miles, 
/and  then  you  come  to  two  Islands,  one  of 
which  is  called  NeouTeraiL  In  this  island 
they  have  no  king  nor  chief,  but  live  like 
beasts.  .  .  ."—Marco  Pofo,  Bk.  III.  ch.  12. 

c.  1300. — "Opposite  lAmiiii  is  the  island 
'of  L^w^ram  (probably  to  read  Nikwiram), 
which  produces  plenty  of  red  amber.  Men 
and  women  go  naked,  except  that  the  latter 
cover  the  pudenda  with  cocoanut  leaves. 
They  are  all  subject  to  the  K&ia" — Rash\d- 
vddXtiy  in  Elliot,  i.  71. 

c.  1322. — "Departing  from  that  country, 
and  sailing  towards  the  south  over  the  Ocean 
Hea,  I  found  many  islands  and  countries,  i 
where  among  others  was  one  called 
NicoYeran  .  .  .  both  the  men  and  women 
there  have  faces  like  dogs,  etc.  .  .  ." — Friar 
(kloricj  in  Cathay y  &c.,  9/. 

1510. — "In  front  of  the  before  named 
island  of  Samatra,  across  the  Gulf  of  the 
Ganges,  are  5  or  6  small  islands,  which 
have  very  good  water  and  ports  for  ships. 
They  are  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  poor  people, 
.and  are  called  Niconvar  {Nacabar  in  Lisoon 
ed.),  and  they  find  in  them  very  good 
Amber,  which  they  carry  thence  to  MiUaca 
and  other  parts." — Barbosa^  195, 

1514. — "Seeing  the  land,  the  pilot  said  it 
was  the  land  of  Nionbar.  .  .  .  The  pilot 
was  at  the  top  to  look  out,  and  coming 
down  he  said  that  this  land  was  all  cut  up 
{i.e.  in  islands),  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
pass  through  the  middle;  and  that  now 
there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  chance  it  or 
turn  back  to  Cochin.  .  .  .  The  natives  of 
the  country  had  sight  of  us  and  suddenly 
came  fortii  in  great  boats  full  of  people.  .  .  . 
They  were  all  (Jaffre*,  with  fish-bones  in- 
serted in  their  lips  and  chin :  big  men  and 
frightful  to  look  on  ;  having  their  boats  full 
of  bows  and  arrows  poisoned  with  herbs." — 
iwi(yo.  da  Empoli,  in  Archiv.  Star,  pp.  71-72. 

NIGK^EB,  8.  It  is  an  old  brutality 
/)f  the  Englishman  in  India  to  apply 
this  title  to  the  natives,  as  we  may  see 
from  Ives  quoted  l)elow.  The  use 
originated,  however,  doul>tless  in 
following  the  old  Portuguese  use  of 
negros  for  "the  blacks"  (q.v.),  with 
no  malice  prepense,  without  any  in- 
tended confusion  between  Africans  and 
Asiatics. 

1539. --See  quot.  from  Pinto  under  COBRA 
DE  CAPELLO,  where  negroM  is  used  for 
natives  of  Sumatra. 

1543. — "Moreover  three  blacks  (negros) 
in  this  territory  occupy  lands  worth  3000 

2r 


or  4000  pardaos  of  rent ;  Ithev  are  related 
to  one  another,  and  are  placea  as  guards  in 
the  outlying  parts. "~iS.  BoUlho,  Cartas,  111. 

1682.— "A  nigroe  of  John  Camhrayn, 
Pilot  to  Paulo  de  la  Oama,  was  that  day 
run  away  to  the  Moores." — CcutaHeda,  by 
N.  L.,  f.  19. 

[1608.— "The  King  and  people niggen." 
— DativfrSy  Lettert,  i,  10.] 

1622. — Ed.  Grant,  purser  of  the  Diamond, 
reports  capture  of  vessels,  including  a  junk 
"  with  some  stoor  of  negtn,  which  was 
devided  bytwick  the  Duch  and  the  English." 
— iSdtru&vry,  iii.  p.  78. 

c.  1755. — "You  cannot  affront  them  (the 
natives)  more  than  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  neg^roe,  as  they  conceive  it  implies  an 
idea  of  slavery." — Ives,  Voyage,  p.  28. 

c.  1757. — "Gli  Greemti  sono  missionarii  e 
parocchi  de'  negxi  detti  Malabar." — Delia 
Tamha,  3. 

1760.— "The  Dress  of  this  Country  is 
entirely  linnen,  save  Hats  and  Shoes ;  the 
latter  are  made  of  tanned  Hides  as  in 
England  .  .  .  only  that  they  are  no  thicker 
than  coarse  paper.  These  shoes  are  neativ 
made  by  Negroes,  and  sold  for  about  lOrf. 
a  Pr.  each  of  which  will  last  two  months 
with  care." — MS.  Letter  of  James  Rennell, 
Sept.  30. 

1866. — "Now  the  political  creed  of  the 
frequenters  of  dawk  bungalows  is  too 
uniiorm  ...  it  consists  in  the  following 
tenets  .  .  .  that  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  is  the 
greatest  judge  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
bench  ;  and  that  when  you  hit  a  nigger  he 
dies  on  purpose  to  spite  you." — Tke  Dawk 
Bungalow,  p.  225. 

NILGHEBBY,     NEILGHEBBT, 

&c.,  n.p.  The  name  of  the  Mountain 
Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  Mysore 
table  land  (originally  known  as  malai- 
nddu^  *Hill  country'),  which  is  the 
chief  site  of  hill  sauataria  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Skt.  Nllagiri, 
'Blue  Mountain.'  The  name  Nlla  or 
Nilddri  (synonymous  with  Nlla^rC) 
belongs  to  one  of  the  mythical  or  semi- 
mythical  ranges  of  the  Furanic  Cosmo- 
graphy (see  Vishnu  Purdna^  in  Wilson's 
Works,  by  Hall,  ii.  102,  111,  &c.),  and 
has  been  applied  to  several  ranges  of 
more  assur^  locality,  e.g.  in  Orissa  as 
well  as  in  S.  India.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  fancifully  applied  to  the 
Ootacamund  range  about  1820,  by 
some  European.  [The  name  was  un- 
doubtedly appliea  by  natives  to  the 
range  before  the  appearance  of  Euro- 
peans, as  in  the  Kongu-desa  Rajdkaly 
quoted  by  Grigg  (Nilagiri  Man.  363), 
and  the  name  appears  in  a  letter  of 
CoL  Mackenzie  of  about  1816  (Ibid. 
278).      Mr.    T,   ^V.  ^otA-aJ^  ^^\».- 
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**The  nanie  is  in  common  use  among 
all  classes  of  natives  in  8.  India,  but 
when  it  may  have  become  s{>ecific  I 
cannot  say.  Possibly  the  solution 
may  be  tnat  the  Nilgiris  being  the 
first  large  mountain  range  to  become 
familiar  to  the  English,  that  name 
was  by  them  caught  hold  of,  but  not 
coined^  and  stuck  to  them  by  mere 
priority.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  im- 
prolwible  that  the  Englishmen  who 
early  in  the  last  century  discovered 
these  Hills,  that  is,  explored  and  shot 
over  them,  would  call  them  by  a  long 
Skt.  name."] 

Probably  the  following  quotation 
from  Dampier  refers  to  Orissa,  as  does 
that  from  Hedges : 

**  One  of  tho  Engliflh  ships  was  called  the 
Neilegrte^  the  name  taken  from  tho  Nelle- 
ffree  Hills  in  Bengal,  as  I  have  heard."— 
Ikimpier,  ii.  145. 

1683. — **  In  \*  morning  early  1  went  up 
the  Nilligree  Hill,  where  I  had  a  view  of  a 
most  pleasant  fniitfull  valley."  — //(«^/<>^, 
//idry,  March  2  ;  [Hak.  8oc.  i.  67]. 

The  following  also  refers  to  the 
Orissa  Hills : 

1752. — "  Weavers  of  Bala<«ore  complain  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  rice  and  provisions  of 
all  kinds  occasioned  by  the  devastations  of 
the  Mahrattas,  who,  600  in  numlwr,  after 
plundering  Balasore,  had  gone  to  the  Nelli- 
gree  Hills'."— In  Lofif/,  42. 

NIPA,  s.     M.-ilay  n'lpnh. 

Sn  The  name  of  a  .stemloss  pilm 
(Nipa-  fruticanSf  Thuiib.),  which 
abounds  in  estuaries  froui  tne  Ganges 
delta  eastwards,  through  Tenasseriin 
and  the  Malay  countries,  to  N. 
Australia,  and  the  le^ives  of  which 
afford  the  chief  material  us<*d  for 
thatch  in  the  Archipelago.  "In  the 
Philippines,"  says  Crawf urd,  "  but  not 
that  1  am  aware  of  anywhere  else,  the 
sap  of  the  Nijxi.  .  .  is  usi^d  as  a 
1  leverage,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar,  and  the  distillation  of  spirit^s. 
On  this  account  it  vields  a  considcnible 
]»art  of  the  revenue  of  the  Spanish 
(iovemment"  {Desc.  Diet.  p.  301). 
But  this  fact  is  almost  enough  to 
show  that  the  word  is  the  same  which 
is  used  in  sense  b ;  and  the  identity 
is  placed  beyond  question  by  the 
quotations  from  Teixeira  and  Mnsoii. 

b.  Arrack  made  from  the  sap  of  a 
palm  tree,  a  manufacture  by  no  means 
confined    to    the    Philippines.      The 


Portuguese,  appropriating  the  word 
Nipa  to  this  spirit,  called  the  tree 
itself  uipeira. 


1611. — •**  Other  wine  is  of  another  kind  of 
palm  which  is  called  Nipa  (growing  in 
watery  places),  and  this  is  also  extracted 
by  distillation.  It  is  very  mild  and  sweety 
and  clear  as  pure  water  ;  and  they  say  it  is 
very  wholesome.  It  is  miade  in  great  quan- 
tities, with  which  ships  are  luden  in  Feg^ 
and  Tanasarim,  Malaca,  and  the  Philippine* 
or  Manila  ;  but  that  of  Tanasarim  exceeds 
all  in  goodness."— 7V;*>tf«rti,  Relaciones,  i.  17. 

1613. — **  And  then  on  from  the  marsh  to 
the  Nypeiras  or  wild-palms  of  the  rivulet 
of  Paret  China."— (rWt ;t/<o  de  En^lio^  6. 

,,  **  And  the  wild  palms  called  Njrpeiras 
.  .  .  from  those  flowers  is  drawn  the  liquor 
which  is  distilled  into  wine  by  an  alembic, 
which  is  the  >)est  wine  of  India." — Ibid.  16r.. 

[1817. — **  In  the  maritime  districts,  atap^ 
or  thatch,  is  made  almost  exclusively  from 
the  loaves  of  the  nipa  or  bui/u." — HaffUf*^  U, 
o/Jaixiy  2nd  ed.  i.  fSf).] 

1S48.  -  "Steaming  amongst  the  low 
swampy  islands  of  tho  Sundorbunds  .  .  . 
tho  paddles  of  the  steamer  tossed  up  tho 
large  fnuts  of  the  Nipa  fruticanSj  a  low 
stemlesri  palm  that  gn>wH  in  tho  tidal  watent 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  l>ears  a  large  head 
of  nuts.  It  is  a  plant  of  no  interest  to  tho 
common  observer,  but  of  much  to  the 
geologist,  from  the  nuts  of  a  similar  plant 
abounding  in  tho  tertiary  formations  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  having  floated  about 
there  in  as  groat  pn>fusion  as  here,  till 
buried  deep  in  tho  silt  and  mud  that  now 
form  tho  island  of  Shoppoy."  —  Hooker, 
Iliinnhn/ait  Jt/urnahj  i.  1-2. 


1860. — "The  Nipa  is  verv  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Province  of  favoy.  From 
incisions  in  tho  stem  of  the  fruitj  toddy  is 
extracted,  which  has  very  much  tho  flavour 
of  mead,  and  this  extract,  when  boileil 
down,  becomes  sugar."— ^Va:»o?fc**  linnnahy 
p.  606. 

^  1874.—"  It  (sugar)  is  also  got  from  Nipa 
frutitviiSy  Thunb.,  a  tree  of  the  low  coast- 
regions,  extensively  cultivated  in  Tavoy.** 
— llanhury  and  FlOrJciutr^  Oof*. 

These  last  quotations  confirm  the  old 
travellers  who  represent  Tcnassorim  as  the 
grout  source  of  the  Nipa  spirit. 

b.— 

c.  ir»67.— "Euery  yeore  is  there  laile  (at 
Tonasserim)  son)e  ships  with  Verzino,  Nipa, 
and  Benjamin."  — 6V*.  Falerici  (E.T.  in 
//(fX7.),  ii.  359. 

ir»68. — "  Nipa,  qual'  ti  vn  Vino  ecccllon- 
tissimo  cho  nasco  ncl  fior  d'vn  arbore 
chiamato  Niper,  il  cui  licjuor  si  distilla,  e  so 
no  fa  vna  bouanda  eccoiientissima." — Cm. 
Federici,  in  Ilnmuitioy  iii.  392<>. 

1583.  --"  I  Portoghesi  e  noi  altri  di  queste 
bande  di  quk  non  mangiamo  nel  Regno  di 
Pegh  |)ane  di  grano  ...  no  si  bove  vino ; . 
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ma  ana  certa  acqua  lambiccata  da  vn  albero 
detto  Aimim>a,  ch'  h  alia  bocca  aasai  guste- 
vole  ;  ma  al  corpo  ^ova  e  nuoce,  seoondo  le 
oompleamoni  de  ffli  huomini." — G,  BalhL 
f.  127. 

1591.— "ThoAe  of  Tanaseri  are  chiefly 
freighted  with  Rice  and  NilMur  wine,  which 
is  very  strong."— jBarter'*  Account  of  Lan- 
ccuter's  VokfugCj  in  Hakl,  ii.  592. 

In  the  next  two  quotations  nipe  is 
confounded  with  coco-nut  spirit. 

1598. — "  Likewise  there  is  much  wine 
brought  thether,  which  is  made  of  Cocus  or 
Indian  Nuttes,  and  is  called  Nype  cU 
Tanogxiriay  that  is  Aqita  •  Oomponta  of 
Tancutaria," — Lintchoten.  30:  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  103]. 

,,  **  The  Sura,  being  distilled,  is  called 
Fufa  (see  FOOL'S  BJLCK)  or  Nipe,  and  is 
an  excellent  Aqua  VUm  as  any  is  made  in 
Dort."— /W.  101 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  49]. 

[1616.— "One  jar  of  Neepe."  — /W^«r, 
Letters^  iv.  162]. 

1623. — **  In  the  daytime  thev  did  nothing 
but  talk  a  little  with  one  another,  and  some 
of  them  get  drunk  upon  a  certain  wine  they 
have  of  raisins,  or  on  a  kind  of  aqua  vito) 
with  other  things  mixt  in  it,  in  India  called 
nippa,  which  had  been  given  them." — 1\ 
della  ValU,  ii.  669  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  272]. 

We  thinlt  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  slang  word  nip,  for  a  small 
dram  of  spirits,  is  adopted  from  nipa. 
[But  compare  Dutch  nippen,  *to  take 
a  dram.'  The  old  word  nippitatum 
was  used  for  *  strong  drink ' ;  see  Stanf 
I)i<^.] 

NIEVANA,  s.  Skt.  nirvdna.  The 
literal  meaning  of  this  word  is  simply 
*  blown  out,*  bke  a  candle.  It  is  the 
technical  term  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Buddliists  for  the  condition  to 
which  they  aspire  as  the  cro^vn  and 
goal  of  virtue,  viz.  the  cessation  of 
sentient  existence.  On  the  exact 
meaniiiff  of  the  term  see  Childer's 
Pali  Dictionary^  s.v.  nibbdna,  an 
article  from  which  we  quote  a  few 
sentences  below,  but  which  covers 
ten  dou])le-column  pages.  The  word 
lias  become  common  in  Europe  along 
with  the  growing  interest  in  Buddhism, 
and  partly  from  its  use  by  Schopen- 
hauer. But  it  is  often  employed  very 
inaccurately,  of  which  an  instance 
occurs  in  the  quotation  Ijelow  from 
Dr.  Draper.  The  oldest  European 
occurrence  of  which  we  are  aware  is 
in  Purch<is^  who  had  met  with  it  in 
the  Pali  form  common  in  Burma,  &c., 
nibban. 


1626.— "After  death  they  (the  Talapoys) 
beleeve  three  Places,  one  of  Pleasure  tycuum 
(perhaps  svkham)  like  the  Mahumitane  Para- 
dise ;  another  of  Torment  Ncucac  (read  Na- 
rae);  the  third  of  Annihilation  which  they 
call  Nlba."— PierfAoj,  Pilgrimage,  606. 

c.  1815. — *' .  .  .  the  state  of  Nibfta,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  states.  This  con- 
sists in  an  almost  perpetual  eztacy,  in 
which  those  who  attam  it  are  not  only  free 
from  troubles  and  miseries  of  life,  from 
death,  illness  and  old  age,  but  are  abstracted 
from  all  sensation ;  the^  have  no  longer 
either  a  thought  or  a  desire." — iiangerfnano, 
Burmese  Empire,  p.  6. 

1868.  —  ** .  .  .  Transience,  Pain,  and  ' 
Unreality  .  .  .  these  are  the  characters  of 
all  existence,  and  the  only  true  good  ia 
exemption  from  these  in  the  attainment  of 
nirwina,  whether  that  be,  as  in  the  view 
of  the  Brahmin  or  the  theistic  Buddhist, 
absorption  into  the  supreme  essence ;  or 
whether  it  be,  as  many  have  thought^ 
absolute  nothingness ;  or  whether  it  be, 
as  Mr.  Hodgson  quaintly  phrases  it,  the 
ubi  or  the  modus  in  which  the  infinitely 
attenuated  elements  of  all  things  exist,  in 
this  last  and  highest  state  of  abstraction 
from  all  particular  modifications  such  as  our 
senses  and  understandings  are  cognisant  of." 
— rutCy  Mission  to  Ava,  236. 

„  '*  When  from  between  the  sil  trees 
at  Kusiniira  he  ][)assed  into  nirwina,  he 
(Buddha)  ceased,  as  the  extinguished  fire 
ceases."— iWrf.  239. 

1869. —  "What  Bishop  Bigandet  and 
others  represent  as  the  popular  view  of  the 
NiXT&na,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
Buddhist  divines,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the 
conception  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples.  It 
represented  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into 
rest,  a  subduing  of  all  wishes  and  desires, 
indifiPerence  to  joy  and  pain,  to  good  and 
evil,  an  absorption  of  the  soul  into  itself, 
and  a  freedom  from  the  circle  of  existences 
from  birth  to  death,  and  from  death  to  a 
new  birth.  This  is  still  the  meaning  which 
educated  ])eoplo  attach  to  it,  whilst  Nirv&na 
suggests  rather  a  kind  of  Mohammedan 
Paradise  or  of  blissful  Elysian  fields  to  the 
minds  of  the  larger  masses." — Prof.  Max 
Mutter  J  Lecture  on  JiudcUiisdc  Nihilism^  in 
Trulmer's  Or.  Record,  Oct.  16. 

ISJ.*).  —  *'Nibb&nam.  Extinction;  de- 
struction ;  annihilation ;  annihilation  of 
being,  Nlrvftna ;  annihilation  of  human 
passion,  Arhatship  or  final  sanctification. 
...  In  Triibner^s  Record  for  July,  1870,  I 
first  propounded  a  theory  which  meets  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  question,  namely, 
that  the  word  Nlrv&na  is  used  to  designate 
two  different  things,'  the  state  of  blissful 
sanctification  called  Arhatship,  and  the 
annihilation  of  existence  in  which  Arhat- 
ship ends." — Ckildera,  Pali  Du-tionary,  pp. 
265-266. 

,,        *'But  at  length  reunion  with  the 
universal  intellect  takes   place;   Nirwana 
is  reached,   oblivion  is  attained  .   .   .  the 
state  in  which   we   N^^t^  Vj«&ox^  h*^  -^^t^ 
bom."— I>raper,  Cotsflvct,  Imj, A*^- 
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1879.- 
'*  And  how — in  fulnosH  of  the  times — it  fell 
That  Buddha  died  .  .  . 
And  how  a  thousand  thousand  crores  since 

then 
Have  trod  the  Path  which  leads  whither 

he  wont 
Unto  Nirv&iUl  where  the  Silence  lives." 

Sir  E,  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia,  237. 

NIZAM,  THE,  n.p.  The  hereditary 
sty\(i  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the 
liyderabad  Territories  ;  *  His  Highness 
the  Nizilm,*  in  English  ofticial  nhrase- 
ology.  This  in  its  full  form,  Nijidm- 
ul-MuUc,  was  the  title  of  Asaf  J  ah,  the 
founder  of  the  dvnastv,  a  very  al.>le 
soldier  and  minister  of  the  Court  of 
Aurangzih,  who  became  Subadar  (see 
SOUBADAB)  of  the  Deccan  in  1713. 
The  title  is  therefore  the  same  that 
had  pertained  to  the  founder  of  the 
Ahmednagar  dynasty  more  than  two 
centuries  earlier,  which  the  Portuguese 
called  that  of  Nizamalnco.  And  the 
circumstances  originating  the  Hyder- 
abad dynasty  were  mrallel.  At  the 
death  of  Aiaf  Jah  (in  1748)  he  was 
independent  sovereign  of  a  large 
territory  in  the  Deccan,  with  his 
residence  at  Hyderalwid,  and  with 
dominions  in  a  general  way  cor- 
responding to  those  still  held  by  his 
descendant. 

NIZAMALUCO,  n.]).  Izam  Mal- 
UCO  is  the  form  often  found  in  Correa. 
One  of  the  n.ames  which  coiLstantlv 

• 

occur  in  the  early  Portuguese  writers 
on  India.  It  rei)rese.nt«  Nizdm-xd- 
Mulk  (see  NIZAM).  This  was  tlie  title 
of  one  of  the  chiefs  at  the  court  of  the 
Bahmani  king  of  the  Deccan,  who  had 
been  originally  a  Brahman  and  a 
slave.  His  son  Ahmed  set  up  a 
dynasty  at  Ahmednagar  (a.d.  1490), 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  were 
originally  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Nizamaluco.  Their  own  title  was 
Nizdm  Shdh.  and  this  also  occurs  as 
Nisnm/xca.  [Linschot^n's  etvmolog}' 
given  below  is  an  incorrect  guess.] 

1521. — "Meanwhile  (the  Governor  Diego 
I>opc8  de  Soqueira)  .  .  .  sent  Femuo 
Cnmello  as  ambassador  to  the  Niiamalnco, 
Lord  of  the  lands  of  Choul,  with  the  object 
of  making  a  fort  at  that  place,  and  arrang- 
ing for  an  expedition  against  the  King  of 
Cambaya,  which  the  Governor  thought  the 
Nizamaluco  would  gladly  join  in,  because 
he  was  in  a  quarrel  with  that  King.    To 


this  he  made  the  re|>ly  that  I  shall  relal 
hereafter.  "—C'orrea,  li.  623. 

c.   1539.  —  "  Trelado   do    CotUrato   que 
VtM  Rey  Dum  Garcia  de  Noronha  ffz  cm 
hu  Niza  Hnxaa,  que  d'antes  $e  ekamava  H 
Niza  Malnquo."— rom^,  in  Suhtidioty  115. 

1543.  —  *'  Izam  malnoo."  See  unde 
COTAMALUCO. 

1553.  —  "ITiis  city  of  C^haul  ...  is  i 
population  and  greatness  of  trade  one  o 
the  chief  ports  of  that  coast ;  it  was  subjec 
to  the  Nizamalnco,  one  of  the  twelve 
Ckiptains  of  the  Kingdom  of  Decan  (whicl 
wo  corruptly  call  Ikujuem),  .  .  .  Thi 
Nizamaluco  being  a  man  of  great  estate 
although  he  })ossessed  this  maritime  city 
and  other  ports  of  great  revenue,  generally 
in  order  to  \\c  closer  to  the  Kingdom  of  th4 
Decan,  hold  his  residence  in  the  interioi 
in  other  cities  of  his  dominion ;  instructing 
his  governors  in  the  coast  districts  to  aic 
our  fleets  in  all  ways  and  content  theii 
captains,  and  this  was  not  merely  out  o\ 
dread  of  them,  but  with  a  view  to  the  great 
revenue  that  he  had  from  the  ships  ol 
Malabar.  .  .  ." — Barros,  II.  ii.  7. 

1563.—".  .  .  This  King  of  Dely  conquered 
the  Decam  (see  DECCAN)  and  the  Cuncaxr 
(see  CONCAM) ;  and  retained  the  dominioi 
a  while ;  but  he  could  not  rule  territory! 
at  so  great  a  distance,  and  so  placed  in 
it  a  nephew  crowned  as  king.  This  king 
was  a  gr<iat  favourer  of  foreign  (>eople, 
such  as  Turks,  Rumis,  Cora9onis,  and  Arabs, 
and  he  divided  his  kingdom  into  captaincies, 
bestowing  upon  AdfJJuxm  (whom  we  call 
Idalcavi — see  IDALCAN)  the  coast  from 
Angcdiva  to  Cifardam  .  .  .  and  to  Nizajno- 
luco  the  coast  from  Cifardam  to  Negotana. 
.  .  ." — (Jarcia,  f.  34j'. 

,,  *'  J^.  Let  us  mount  and  ride  in  the 
country ;  and  by  tho  way  you  shall  tell  me 
who  is  meant  by  Nizamoza,  as  you  often 
use  that  t«rm  to  me. 

"  O.  At  once  I  tell  you  ho  is  a  king  in 
the  Balaghat  (sec  BALAGHAUT)  (RagufaU 
for  BaJagaie),  whoso  father  I  have  often 
attended,  and  sometimes  also  tho  son,  ,  ,  ." 
—Ibid,  f.  33tJ. 

[1594-5. —  "NizAm-ul-Mulkhiya."  See 
under  IDALCAN. 

[1598.—*'  Maluco  is  a  Kingdome,  and  Nisa 
a  Lance  or  Spoaro,  so  that  Nisii  Maluco  is 
as  much  as  to  say  as  the  Lance  or  SjKsare  of 
tho  Kingdom."  — /,/a*cAo/<?n,  Hak.  Soc.  i. 
172.  As  if  Nfza-nl'mulL;  *Hi>ear  of  the 
kingdom.'] 

NOELAB,  8.  A  servant,  either 
donieijtic,  military,  or  civil,  also  pi. 
Nokar-logne,  *tlie  servants.*  Hind. 
nanhir,  from  Pers.  and  nauhir-ldg. 
Also  nankar-cMkar,  Hlie  servants,' 
one  of  those  jingling  douMe-lmrrelled 
phrases  in  which  Orientals  delight 
even  more  than  Englishmen  (see 
LOOTY).  As  regards  Englishmen, 
compare  hugger-mugger,  huray-gnrdy^ 
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tip -top,  highty  -  tighty,  higgledy- 
piggledy,  hocus-pocus,  tit  tor  tat, 
topsY-turyy,  harum-scarum,  roly-poly, 
fiadle-fadale,  rump  and  stump,  slip- 
slop. In  this  case  chdkar  (see 
CHACKUB)  is  also  Persian.  Naukar 
•  would  seem  to  be  a  Mongol  word 
introduced  into  Persia  by  the  hosts 
of  Chinghiz.  According  to  I.  J. 
Schmidt,  Forschungen  im  Gebiete  der 
Volker  Mittel  Asiens,  p.  96,  niikur  is 
in  Mongol,  *a  comrade,  dependent,  or 
friend.' 

c.  1407.— "L'Emir  Khodaidad  fit  partir 
avec  ce  d6uu.t6  son  senriteur  (naukar)  et 
celui  de  Mirza  Djihanghir.  Ces  troiB  per- 
sonnages  joignent  la  coiir  auguste.  .  .  .** — 
AbdurrcuzdJtf  in  Notice*  et  Extraits,  XIV.  i. 
146. 

c.  1660.— "  Mahmild  Sulttfn  .  .  .  under- 
stood accounts,  and  could  reckon  very  well 
by  memory  the  sums  which  he  had  to  receive 
from  his  subjects,  and  those  which  he  had 
to  pay  to  his  *  naokan '  (apptrently  armed 
followers)." — Abulghdzi,  by  Vesmaiaon*,  271. 

[1810.— '<Noker.'*  See  under  CHACKT7B. 

[1834.  — "Its  (Balkhjpresent  population 
does  not  amount  to  2000  souls ;  who  are 
chiefly  .  .  .  the  remnant  of  the  Kara 
Nonkur,  a  description  of  the  militia  estab- 
lished here  by  the  Afgans."  —  Bumes^ 
Travels  into  Bokhara,  I  238.] 

1840.—"  Noker,  *  the  ttervant  * ;  this  title 
was  borne  by  Tuli  the  foiulh  son  of  Chenghiz 
Khan,  because  he  was  charged  with  the 
details  of  the  army  and  the  administration." 
— HavimfTy  Qolden  Ilurdey  460. 

NOL-KOLE,  s.  This  is  the  usual 
Anglo-Indian  name  of  a  vegetable  a 
good  deal  grown  in  India,  perhaps 
less  valued  in  England  than  it  deserves, 
and  known  here  (though  rarely  seen) 
as  Kol-rabi,  kohl-rabiy  *  cal)l)age- turnip.* 
It  is  the  Brassica  oltraceOy  var.  cauto- 
rapa.  The  stalk  at  one  point  expands 
into  a  globular  mass  resembling  a 
turnip,  and  this  is  the  edible  part. 
I  see  my  friend  Sir  G.  Birdwood  in 
his  Bombay  Products  spells  it  KnoUchol. 
It  is  apparently  Dutch,  ^  KnolUcooV 
*  Turnip-cabbage ;  Chmixrave  of  the 
French.' 

NON-EEGULATION,  adj.  The 
style  of  certain  Provinces  of  British 
India  (administered  for  the  most  part 
under  the  more  direct  authority  of 
the  Central  Government  in  its  Foreign 
Department),  in  which  the  ordinary 
Laws  (or  Regulations,  as  they  were 
formerly  called)  are  not  in  force,  or 
are  in  force  only  so  far  as  they  are 


specially  declared  by  the  Government 
of  India  to  be  applicable.  The 
orimnal  theory  of  aoministration  in 
sucn  Provinces  was  the  union  of 
authority  in  all  departments  under 
one  district  chief,  and  a  kind  of 
paternal  despotism  in  the  hands  of 
that  chief.  But  by  the  gradual  re- 
striction of  personal  rule,  and  the 
multiplication  of  positive  laws  and 
rules  of  administration,  and  the 
division  of  duties,  much  the  same 
might  now  be  said  of  the  difference 
between  ReaukUion  and  Non-regulcUiati 
Provinces  tnat  a  witty  Frenchman  said 
of  Intervention  and  Non-intervention  : 
— "  La  Non-iriterventioji  est  une  phrase 
politique  et  technique  qui  veut  dire 
enfin  a-peu-pr^  la  meme  chose  que 
PInterverUiony 

Our  friend  Gen.  F.  C.  Cotton,  R.£., 
tdUs  us  that  on  Lord  Dalhousie's  visit 
to  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  near  the  close 
of  his  government,  he  was  riding  with 
the  Governor-General  to  visit  some 
new  building.  Lord  Dalhousie  said  to 
him  :  ^'  It  is  not  a  thing  that  one  must 
say  in  public,  but  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  that  the  whole  of  India  should 
be  Non-regulation,^^ 

The  Punjab  was  for  many  years  the 
greatest  example  of  a  Non-regulation 
Province.  The  chief  survival  of  that 
state  of  things  is  that  there,  as  in 
Burma  and  a  few  other  province.s, 
military  men  are  still  eligible  to  hold 
office  in  the  civil  administration. 

I860.  —  **.  .  .  Nowe  what  ye  ffolke  of 
Bengala  worschyppen  Sir  Jhone  discourseth 
lityl.  This  moche  wee  gadero.  Some  wor- 
schyppin  ane  Idole  yclept  ^tQttlllcionn  and 
some  worschyppen  ^OXl-Xt%Vi\litXOX{,  {vtluti 
®xyg  ti  cfftagOfi).  .  .  ."—Ext.  from  a  MS. 
of  The  Traveh  of  tSir  John  Mandevill  in  the 
E.  Indies,  lately  discovered. 

1867.—".  .  .  We  believe  we  should  indi- 
cate the  sort  of  government  that  Sicily 
wants,  tolerably  well  to  Englishmen  who 
know  anything  of  India,  by  saying  that  it 
should  be  treated  in  great  measure  as  a 
*  non  -  regulation '  province. "  —  Quarterly 
Revietr,  Jan.  1867,  p.  135. 

1883.— '*  The  Delhi  district,  happily  for 
all,  was  a  non-regolation  province." — Life 
of  Ld,  Lawrence^  i.  44. 

NOBIMON,  s.  Japanese  word.  A 
sort  of  portable  chair  used  in  Japan. 

[1615.  —  *'He  kept  himself e  close  in  a 
neremon."— Cocib'«  Diary ^  i.  164.] 

1618.  —  **A8  we  ^«t^  ^^ck\Tt%  ovsX.  cR.  *0^» 
town©,  tb©  EtT©©\.  \»Va%  V\i^  o"l  XsjMSKasri^siSssfc 
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and  honeiu  thev  would  not  make  me  way 
to  passe,  but  fell  a  quarreling  with  my 
neremonon,  and  offred  me  great  abuse. 
.  .  ." — Cocis*s  Diary,  ii.  99;  [neremoimean 
in  ii.  28]. 

1768-71.  —  "Sedan-chairs  are  not  in  use 
here  (in  Batavia).  The  ladies,  however, 
sometimes  employ  a  conveyance  that  in 
somewhat  like  them,  and  is  culled  a  nori- 
mon."— iSfaitwnnw,  E.T.  i.  824. 

KOB'-WESTEB,  s.  A  sudden  and 
violent  storm,  such  as  often  occurs  in 
the  hot  weather,  bringing  jiroliably  a 

*  dust-stonn '  at  first,  and  culminating 
in  hail  or  torrents  of  rain.  (See 
TYPHOON.) 

1810. — **.  .  .  th(>se  violent  squalls  called 
'  north- westen,'  in  consequence  of  their 
^usually  either  commencing  in,  or  veering 
'round  to  that  quarter.  .  .  .  The  force  of 
these  north-westen  is  next  to  incredible." 
—  WHliatMon,  r.  Af,  ii.  36. 

[1827.  — "A  most  frightful  nor*  WMter 
haid  come  on  in  the  nignt,  every  door  had 
biurst  open,  the  pesLia  of  thunder  and  torrents 
of  rain  were  so  awful.  .  .  ."—Mrx,  Fenton, 
iJiary,  98.] 

NOWBEHAB,  n.]).  This  is  a  name 
which  occurs  in  various  ])laces  far 
a])art,  a  monument  of  the  former 
extension  of  Buddhism.  Thus,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Mahommedans  in 
Sina,  we  find  repeaterl  mention  of  a 
temple  called  NaumMr  {Nnm-vihiJnu 

*  New  Monasterv ').  And  the  sinne 
luime  occurs  at  l3;ilkh,  near  the  Oxus. 
(See  vmASA). 

NOWBOZE,  s.  Pers.  lui n-roz, '  New 
(Year's)  Day ' ;  i.e.,  the  first  day  of  the 
Solar  Year.  In  W.  India  this  is 
ol)served  by  the  Parsees.  [For 
instances  of  such  celebrations  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  see  Frazer.  Pausunias, 
iv.  76.] 

c.  1590. — "This  was  alno  the  cAiL>te  why 
the  Naortiz  i  JaldH  wns  oliserved,  on  which 
day,  since  his  Majestv'H  ueccsaion,  a  great 
feast  was  given.  .  .  .  'The  New  Year's  Day 
ffiut  ,  ,  ,  commonccH  on  the  day  when  the 
Sun  in  his  splendour  movefi  to  Aries,  and 
lasts  till  the_  19th  dav  of  the  month  (Far- 
wardln)."— ^1I«,  ed.  fil(Khmann,  i.  183,  276. 

[1614.  —  "Their  Noroose,  which  is  an 
annual  feast  of  20  days  cuntiniianco  kept 
by  the  Moors  with  great  solenmity."  — 
hosiery  Letters^  iii.  65. 

[1615.  — "The  King  and  Prince  went  a 
hunting  .  •  .  that  his  house  might  be  fitted 
a^inst  the  Norose,  which  began  the  first 
^ewe  Moon  in  March."— «SVr  T,  Roe,  Hak. 
Boc  i.  138 ;  also  see  142.] 


1638. — "  There  are  two  FestiTals  which  are 
celebrated  in  this  place  with  extraordinaiy 
ceremonies ;  one  whereof  is  that  of  tiie  fint 
day  of  the  year,  which,  with  the  Persiuui, 
they  call  Nanros,  Naurot,  or  NoroM,  which 
signifies  nrn^e  dayn,  though  now  it  Lute 
eighUfH  at  least,  ana  it  falU  at  the  momeat 
that  the  Sun  enters  Aries." — MandeUlOj  41. 

1673.— "On  the  day  of  the  Vernal  Eqmi- 
noZf  we  returned  to  Gombroon.,  when  the 
Alooret  introduced  their  New- Year  .^E<U  (aee 
BED)  or  Noe  Boae,  with  Banqueting  and 
great  Solemnity."— /ry^r,  306. 

1712.  —  "  Kentat  Nanmus,  i.e.  vertentis 
anni  initium,  incidens  in  diem  aoquinoctii 
vemi.  Non  logalis  est,  tied  ab  antitjuis 
Persis  haereditate  accejita  festivitas,  om- 
nium caeterarum  maxima  et  solenniwrima.** 
— Kaemp/er,  Am,  Exol,  162. 

1815.  —  "Jemsheod  also  introduced  the 
solar  year ;  and  ordered  the  first  day  of  it, 
when  the  sun  entered  Aries,  to  be  celebrated 
by  a  splendid  festival.  It  is  called  Naoroie, 
or  new  year's  day,  and  is  still  the  great 
festival  in  Persia."- J/oZco/m,  H,  of  Persia, 
i.  17. 

1832.  —  "  Now-roi  (new  year's  day)  is  a 
festival  or  eed  of  no  mean  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  Mussulman  society.  .  .  . 
The  trays  of  presents  pre)>arcd  by  the  ladies 
for  their  friends  are  tastefully  set  out,  and 
the  work  of  many  days'  previous  arrange- 
ment. Eggs  are  boiled  hard,  some  of  these 
are  stained  in  colours  resembling  our 
mottled  {)apers ;  others  are  neatly  paintod 
in  figures  and  devices ;  many  are  orna- 
mented with  gilding ;  every  lady  evincing 
her  own  {)eculiar  taste  in  the  prepared  egffA 
for  now-roi."  —  J/r.<.  2\ferr  H<i9Min  Ati^ 
Obsn-8.  on  /A*"  Mufxiilmaiuf  t>/  India,  283-4. 

NOWSHADDEB,  s.  Pcrs.  runatha- 
(Utr  (Skt.  luiraMfra,  but  recent).  Sal- 
ammoniac,  i.e.  chloride  of  ammonium. 

c.  I:i00. — We  find  this  word  in  a  medi- 
eval list-  of  articles  of  trade  contained  in 
Capmany'H  Mnnot'Uut  d^  Jiarcelona  (ii.  App. 
74)  under  the  form  nozadre. 

1343.  — "Salarmoninco,  cio^  lisdadro,  o 
non  si  da  n^  wieco  ne  cossa  con  essa.*' — 
Pegolotti,  p.  17  ;  also  see  57,  &c. 

[1834.  —  "SaI  ammoniac  (nonchadnr)  is 
found  in  its  native  state  among  the  hills 
near  Jiuu&ak." — Burnet,  Travels  into  Jiokhani^ 
ii.  166.] 

NUDDEEA  BIVEES,  n.p.  See 
under  HOOGLY  RIVER,  of  which  these 
are  branches,  intersecting  the  Nadiya 
District.  In  order  to  keep  open 
navigation  by  the  directest  course  from 
the  Ganges  to  Oilcutta,  much  labour 
is,  or  wa.s,  annually  expended,  under 
a  special  officer,  in  endeavouring  during 
the  dr^  season  to  maintain  sufticieut 
depth  m  these  channels. 
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NUOOUSEOTE,  n.p.  Nagarlua. 
This  ia  the  furin  used  iu  oldL'ii  times, 
■atid  evun  now  not  obsolete,  for  the 
name  of  the  ancient  fortreua  in  the 
RinJHb  Himalaya  which  we  now 
iiaually  know  l>^  the  name  of  KoU 
kdngra,  Iwtli  l>eing  substantially  the 
«ume  tiaitii!,  Nagarkol,  '  the  fortrcM 
tiiwM,'  or  Kol-hl-vagam,  'the  town  of 
the  fdrtreHS.'  [It  it  l>e  implied  that 
Kilitifra  is  a  t'omiptiou  of  Kot-kd- 
tiaijani,  the  idea  may  be  diiimiBseil  aa 
a  piet-e  of  folk-etymology.  What  the 
mil  derivation  of  Kdngra  is  ia  un- 
known. One  explanation  is  that  it 
represents  the  Hind.  khnnJchara,  'dried 
uji,  shrivelled.']  In  yet  older  times, 
and  in  the  history  of  Mahinud  of 
(iliazni,  it  ia  styled  Bhini-nagar.  The 
name  Niujarkot  is  sometimes  used  by 
older  EMTOpeati  v-riters  to  designate 
the  Hitniilaynn  niuiinbiins. 

-  1008.-"  The  Sultan  himiwit  (Mnhmild] 
jninod  in  the  punujt,  and  went  after  tbem 
a«  far  an  the  furt  culled  lihiTn-nugiir,  which 
is  very  Jitrong,  Hitiutfld  on  the  promontory 
of  a  Infty  hill,  in  the  midHt  ot  imiiumble 
inXi,ra."-Al--Ulbi,  in  *//,u(,  i.  34. 

1S37.-"  When  the  «un  wo.  in  Cancer,  the 
King  of  the  time  (Mahommed  Tughlalt)  took 
"--  -'--3  fort  of  Magfcrkot  in  the  year  738. 


grinu^  to  it  from  great  diitaooei,  thereby 
obtaimiig  the  (uounipUahmeiit  of  their 
widiai.     It  is  DHMt  wonderful  that  in  order 


ll»;[ed./<imtf, 
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u  in  the  ooone  of  two  or 
" — Aytrti,  ed.  aiadwin,  ii. 

ii.  m\ 


.  It  ii 


a  the 


,    ,  ,  )  improgniiblfl 

that  neither  Sikoadar  nor  Dara  wore  able  to 
take  it."— ti-idr-i-chaci,  i/.irf.  iii.  570. 

c.  1370.  -'■  Sultan  Kiroi  .  .  .  marched 
with  bin  army  (owardo  Mafukot,  and  poH- 
iog  by  tbe  valleyti  of  Nakhach  -  nuhgarhl, 
be  arrivB<l  with  hia  army  at  Nagarkot, 
which  be  found  to  be  very  atrong  and  wcure. 
The  idol  JwdittDukhi  (eee  JOWADLLA, 
HOOKHEEX  much  wornbiped  by  the  infidels, 
waK  Bituated  in  the  rend  tn  Nagarkot.  .  .  ." 
-Sl.ani.-i-.-ii-raj,  ibid.  iii.  ai7-318. 

1398.— "When  I  entered  the  TOlloy  on 
that  side  ot  the  Siw^lik,  information  wax 
LroHBbt  t-)  mo  about  the  town  ot  Nkgukot, 
which  in  a  large  and  important  town  ot 
HindUBlitn,  and  situated  in  these  mimntaiiw. 
The  dintaaco  was  30  jtiu,  but  the  rood  lay 
through  jungloB,  and  orer  lofty  and  rugged 
tlii\it.  —Aulobiog.  qf  Taniir,  ibid.  i86. 

1553.— "But  the  sonrcea  ot  thsie  rivers 
{Indus  and  Ganges)  though  they  burst  forth 
souarately  in  the  mountains  which  Ptolemy 
«allK  Imaus,  and  which  the  natives  call 
IMInngvT  and  NkngnMt,  yet  are  these 
mountains  so  closely  joined  that  it  Reems 
aa  it  they  sought  to  hide  these  springi." — 
Barm.  1.  iv.  7. 

c.  IS90.— "  Na^erkote  is  a  city  situated 
upon  a  mountain,  with  a  fort  called  Kan- 
eorah.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  dtv,  upon  a 
lofty  mountain,  ia  a  pbce  called  Maharoaey 


called  Tull«i-t  Ckand,  whose  c 
City  i>  NaKSrooat,  SO  c.  from  LnAnr,  and  as 
much  from  Syrina*.  in  which  City  is  a 
famous  Pssod,  called  It  or  /Xltyci,  vnto 
which  world*  of  I>eo]>le  resort  out  ot  all 
part*  of  iiidia.  .  ,  .  Diuerf  Afaort'  also 
roeorte  to  this  Peer,  .  .  ."—  It'.  Finch,  in 
I'Hrdmi,  i.  4S8. 

161fl.-"27.  NunCatt,  the chiete Citia 
•0  called.  .  .  ."—Temi,  in  I'lirtkut,  ii. ;  [ed. 
1777,  p.  82]. 

[c.  1517.—"  KlkMxk^tA.-SU  T.  Rot, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  t»l.] 

c.  1S7S.— "The  caravan  being  arriv'd  at 
the  toot  of  the  Mountains  which  an  call'd 
at  this  day  by  the  name  ol  Hangroco^ 
abundance  of  people  oome  from  all  parta  of 
the  Mountain,  the  greatest  part  whereof  are 
women  and  maids,  who  agree  with  the 
Merchants  ti>  carry  tbem,  their  Goods  and 
provisions  cross  the  Mountains,  .  .  ." — 
TaPfnirr,  E.T.  ii.  183  ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  263], 

17S8. — "  Kote  Kangrah,  the  fortress  be- 
longing to  the  famous  temple  of  Nagomoto, 
is  givon  at  48  royal  coases,  ociual  to  99  G. 
miles,  from  Sirbind  (north v,-ard)."_HmMi/, 
MmuiT,  ed.  17S3,  p.  107. 

1809.— "  At  Patancote,  where  the  Padshah 
(so  the  Sikhs  call  Hunjeet)  is  at  present 
engaged  in  preparations  and  negotiations 
for  uie  purpose  of  obtaining  iiosseasion  of 

Cote  CannflTali  (or  Nagar  Cote),  which 
place  is  besieged  by  tbe  Raja  of  Nepaul. 
.  .  ."-ElphituloHt,  in  Lifr,  i.  m. 


Hind,  from  Ar.  n^lb, 

•  nolile.'  A  kind  of  half- disciplined 
infantry  soldiers  under  some  of  the 
native  Goveniments ;  also  at  one  time 
a  kind  of  militia  under  the  British  ; 
receiving  this  honorary  title  as  being 
gentlemen  volunteers. 

[c.  1790.— •■Tbaro  were  1000  men,  nnd- 

S»«Tei,    Bword    men.  .  .  Kvidence   of 

heikh  Mohammed,  quoted  by  Mr.  Plumer, 
in  Trial  of  W.  Hastings,  in  Bond,  iii.  393. 

1796.— "The  Nuibt  are  Matchlock  man." 
—  IV.  A.  Tout,  A  Laur  on,  Iht  Mairatla 
PmpU,  Bombay,  1798,  p.  50.] 

1813.— "There  are  some  corps  (Mafaratt«| 
styled  Nujaeb  or  man  of  good  family.  .  .  ■ 
Those  are  toot  soldiers  invariably  armed 
with  a  sabre  and  matchlock,  and  havllip 
adopted  some  semblance  of  European  diid- 
plino  are  much  respected." — Farbtt,  Or. 
JfriR.ii.  46;  [2nd  ed.  1.343]. 

[  „  "A  corps  of  IfiijMba,  or  infantry 
with  matchlook*.  .  .  ." — BrougWn*-  I^>iti 
from  a.  MoKruUa  Gamp,  o&A'Hn^^-VL- 
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[1817. — *'  In  some  instances  they  are  called 
Nvjeeb  (literally,  Noble)  and  would  not 
deign  to  stand  sentry  or  p«rform  any  fatigu- 
ing duty." —  V.  Blacker^  Mem,  of  the  Opera- 
tions in  India  in  1817-19,  p.  22.] 

NULLAH,  s.  Hind,  ndld,  A 
watercourse ;  not  necessarily  a  dr\' 
watercourse,  though  this  is  perhaixs 
more  frequently  indicated  in  tne 
Anglo-Indian  use. 

1776.— "When  the  water  falls  in  all  the 
nullahg.  .  .  r—HatheeTs  Code,  52. 

c.  1785.—"  Major  Adams  had  sent  on  the 
11th  Captain  Hebbert  ...  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  Shinga  niQlah." — VarraccioU, 
Lift  of  CUct^  i.  93. 

1789. — "The  ground  which  the  enemy 
had  occupied  was  entirely  composed  of 
sandhills  and  deep  nallahs.  .  .  ." — Munroj 
Narrative^  224. 

1799. — "  I  think  I  can  show  you  a  situa- 
tion where  two  embrasures  might  be  opened 
in  the  bank  of  the  nnUah  with  advantage." 
—  Wellington t  De^patcheSy  i.  26. 

1817. — "  On  the  same  evening,  as  soon  as 
dark,  the  party  which  was  destined  to  open 
the  trenches  marched  to  the  chosen  spot, 
and  before  daylight  formed  a  nullah  .  .  . 
into  a  large  parallel."— i/t/r«  Hut.  v.  377. 

1843. — "  Our  march  tardy  because  of  the 
nnllahfl.  Watercourses  is  the  right  name, 
but  we  get  here  a  slip-slop  wa^  of  writing 
quite  contemptible." — I^fe  of  Sir  C.  Napier ^ 
ii.  310. 

1860. — "The  real  obstacle  to  movement  is 
the  depth  of  the  nullahs  hollowed  out  by 
the  numerous  rivulets,  when  swollen  by  the 
rains." — TeiiiienCt  Ceylon^  ii.  574. 

NUMDA,  NUMNA,  s.  Hind. 
namda,  iiamddy  from  Pers.  namad^ 
[Skt.  namataX  Felt ;  sometimes  a 
woollen  saddle-cloth,  properly  made 
of  felt.  The  word  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Ar.  nnmat,  *  a  coverlet,'  spread 
on  the  seat  of  a  sovereign,  &c. 

[1774. — "  The  apartment  was  full  of  people 
seated  on  NsBxnets  (felts  of  camel  hair) 
spread  round  the  sides  of  the  room.  .  .  ." — 
JuampaVf  Hist,  Account  of  Bn'tigh  Trade y 
i.  226.] 

1815.—"  That  chief  (Temugin  or  Chingiz), 
we  are  informed,  after  addressing  the  Khans 
in  an  eloquent  harangue,  was  seated  upon 
a  black  felt  or  nummud,  and  remindea  of 
the  importance  of  the  duties  to  which  he  was 
called.  ' — Malcohif  H,  of  Pergxa^  i.  410. 

[1819.—"  A  Kattie  throws  a  nunda  on  his 
mare."— TraTw.  Lit,  Soc.  Bo.  i.  279.] 

1828. — "In  a  two-poled  tent  of  a  great 
size,  and  lined  with  yellow  woollen  stu£f  of 
Europe,  sat  Nader  Koolee  Khan,  upon  a 
coarse  numud.  .  .  ." — The  Kn£zilba*h,  i.  254. 

[1850. — "  The  natives  use  (for  their  tents) 
a  sort  of  woollen  stuff,  about  half  an  inch 


thick,  called  *numbd&.'  .  .  .  By  the  bye^ 
this  word  *  numbda '  is  said  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  word  nonuuiey  because  the  nomade 
tribes  used  the  same  material  for  their  tents  "^ 
( !) — Letter  in  Notes  and  Queries^  1st  ser.  i.  342.] 


NUMEBICAL  AFFIXES,  CO- 
EFFICIENTS, or  DETEBMIN- 
ATTVES.*  What  is  meant  hy  these 
expressions  can  perhaps  be  l>est  eluci- 
dated by  an  extract  from  the  Malay 
Grammar  of  the  late  venerable  JohiL 
Crawfurd  : 

"In    the    enumeration    of     certain 
objects,    the    Malay    has    a    peculiar 
idiom  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  doea 
not  exist  in  any  other  language  of  the 
Archipelago.     It  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  word  'head,'  as  we  use  it  in  the 
tale  of  cattle,  or  *  sail '  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  ships  ;  but  in  Malay  it  extends 
to    manv    familiar    objects.    Alai,   of 
which  tlie  original  meaning  has  not 
been  ascertained,  is  applied  to   such 
tenuous  objects  as  leaves,  grasses,  &c.  j 
Batang^  meaning  *  stem,'  or  *  trunk,'  to 
trees,  logs,  spears,  and  javelins ;  Bani^iky 
of  which  the  meaning  has  not   l>eeii 
ascertained,  to  such  objects  as  rings  ; 
Bidang,  which  means  *sj)reading'  or 
'spacious,'  to    mats,    cari>et8,    thatch, 
sails,  skins,  and  hides ;   Biji,  *  seeds,* 
to  corn,  seeds,  stones,  pebbles,  geinsL 
eggs,  the  eyes  of  animals,  lamps,  and 
candlesticks,"  and    so    on.    Crawfurd 
names  8  or    9    other    terms,  one   or 
other    of   which    is    always    used    in 
company  with    the    numeral,   in  en- 
numerating  different  classes  of  objects, 
as  if,  in  English,  idiom  should  compel 
us  to  say  'two  sterna  of  spears,'  'four 
spreads     of     carpets,'     'six     corns     of 
aiamonds.'    As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  speak  of  20  head  of  cattle,  10  fik  of 
soldiers,  100  sail  of  ships,  20  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  dozen  stand  of  rifles.     But 
still  the  practice  is  in  none  of  these 
cases  obligatory,  it  is  technical  and  ex- 
ceptional ;  insomuch  that  I  remember^ 
when  a  boy,  in  old  Reform-Bill  days- 
and  when  disturl>auces  were  expectea 
in  a  proAincial  town,  hearing  it  stated 
by  a  well-informed  lady  that  a  gi'eat 
proprietress  in  the  neignbourhooa  was- 
so  alarmed  that  she  had  ordered  fi-on* 
town  a  whole  stand  of  muskets  ! 

To  some  small  extent  the  idiom 
occurs  also  in  other  European  languages,. 

•  other  termti  apiilied  have  been  Nvmemlia, 
QuantiUtivfl  AuxiliarieH,  Numeral  Auxiliariea^ 
Segregatives,  &c. 


NUMERICAL  AfFLVES.         «33         NUMKRICAI,  AFFIXSit. 

iiicliidtnc  Frencli  and  Gi 
Frcncli  f  don't  renieiiil)er  ai 
lion-  exce]it  UU  (de  betn 
(.iuniiBii  eicept  Stiirk,  whii 
ever,  oltiioat  as  univerai 
Chinese  yitcey.  A  quain 
llwella  ill  my  meniory  of 
courier,  wlio,  when  axKcd  ' 
}ind  any  employer  at  tlii 
rt]ilied  :  'Ju  freUich!  drei 
AiiierihintT !' 

Tlic  same  peculiar  idioi 
li.-rn  deaurilied  in  the  ex 
('mivfurd  aa  existing  in 
fiiiiiid  also  in  Biinuese.  T1 
(iHixiBi  seem  to  be  more  luii 
tlieir  classification  to  l>e 
more  arbitrary  and  so 
Thus  oot,  a  root  implying 
'first,'  is  applied  to  kings, 
]>rieslri,  &c. ;  Yavk,  'a 
nitional  l^eings  not  divine 
lirutu  Wast,'  to  irrational  h 
implying  superliciAl  extent, 
(iiuntrie«,  dishes,  bliinkets, 
implying  rotundity,  to  bj 
Imttlex,  cnps,  toes,  fingei 
]iaml>ooe,  hands,  feut,  &c. ; 
(lyaiuu),  'extension  in  a  sti 
to  [Txls,  lilies,  ppearsi,  roads, 

and  traces  of  it  appear  in  { 
vocaliiUaries  that  have  be( 
of  tril>es  on  the  frontier  of 
Tiliet,  indicated  bv  tlie  fa 
iiuRierala    in    sucii    vocal 

origin  in  the  essential  p 
numeral,  whilst  a  ditferei: 
given  to  the  whole  word  by 
in  u'liat  appears  to  be  ti: 
affix*  (or  what  Mr.  Bria 
callH  the  'servile  affix'), 
i-xists  in  the  principal  vei 
China  iUelf,  and  it  is  a 
this  idiom  from  Chinese 
Pigeun-EngUsh  which  ha; 
the  pircry,  which  in  that  ou 
seenLS  to  lie  used  as  tn 
numerical  affix  ("Two  pi 
"  three  piecty  dollar,"  &c.). 
This  one  pigeon  phras* 
scores  that  are  used  in  the  ■ 
For  in  Mmie  languages  the 
tAkeii  what  seems  au 
development,  which  mm 
great  difficnlty  in  the  ao 
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of  the  idiom  of  whicli  we  have  been 
jipeakiug,  by  a  passage  in  a  modern 
lKX)k,  which  is  the  more  noteworthy 
as  the  author  does  not  make  any 
reference  to  the  existence  of  tliis 
idiom  in  any  language,  and  possibly 
was  not  aware  of  it : 

"  On  entering  into  con  venation  with  the 
(Red)  Indian,  it  becomes  8i)eedily  apparent 
that  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  idea  of 
abstract  numbers.  They  exist  in  his  mind 
only  as  associated  ideas.  He  has  a  distinct 
conception  of  five  dogs  or  five  deer,  but  he 
is  so  unaccustomed  to  the  idea  of  number 
AS  a  thing  apart  from  si.Hx:ific  objects,  that 
I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  an  Indian  to 
admit  that  the  idea  of  the  number  five,  as 
associated  in  his  mind  with  five  dogs,  is 
identical,  a«i  far  as  number  is  concerned, 
with  that  of  five  fingers.'* — (WilitonM  l^f- 
ki^oric  J/<rN,  1st  ed.  ii.  470.)  [Also  see 
TV/Zor,  Primitii'*'  Culturf,  2nd  ed.  i.  z52jK77.J. 

Thus  it  seems  prcjlvible  that  the  use 
of  the  numeral  co-effifient,  whether 
in  the  M«ilay  idiom  or  in  our  old 
sportinff  phraseolog}*,  is  a  kind  of 
survival  of  the  eflort  to  bridge  the 
difficulty  felt,  in  identifying  abstract 
num1>ers  as  ap])lied  to  different  objects, 
bv  the  introduction  of  a  common 
concrete  term. 

Traces  of  a  like  tendency,  though 
probably  grown  into  a  mere  fashion 
and  artificially  developed,  are  common 
in  Hindustiini  and  Persian,  especially 
in  the  official  written  style  of  munshls, 
who  delight  in  what  seemed  to  me, 
l)efore  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  idiom,  the  wilful  sur- 
iilusage  (e.(f.)  of  two 'sheets*  (/arr?)  of 
letters,  also  used  with  ([uilts,  cari)ets, 
&c. ;  three  *]>ersons*  {nnf(tr\  of  Iwir- 
kandazes ;  five  *rope '  {rds)  of  i)uffaloes  ; 
ten  *  chains'  {zanjlr)  of  elephaut^s ; 
twenty  'grips'  (lahza)  of  swords,  &c. 
But  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  idiom  in  the  mnm^iVm  re])ertorv 
till  I  found  it  di8i)layed  in  Mr. 
Carneg>''s  Kdchnhri  Tecnmailifies^  under 
the  head  of  Muhmatra  (Idioms  or 
Phrases).  Bedsides  those  just  quoted, 
we  there  find  hidad  ('number  )  used 
with  coins,  utensils,  and  sleeveless 
garments;  ddna  ('gi*ain')  with  })earls 
and  coral  beads;  dad  (*hand')  with 
falcons,  &c.,  shields,  and  robes  of 
honour;  jild  (volume,  lit.  'skin') 
with  books  ;  w  iihlr  ('  nose-bit ')  with 
camels  ;  kita  ('  portion,'  pi-ecey !)  with 
j)reciou8  stones,  gardens,  tanks,  fields, 
letters  ;  manzil  ('a  stage  on  a  jouniey, 
an  alighting  place')  with  tents,  1>oat«, 


houses,  carriages,  l>eds,  liowdas,  &c. ; 
6dz  ('an  instrument')  with  giiitarSi 
&c.;  dlk  ('thread')  with  necklaces  of 
all  sort^  &c.  Several  of  these,  with 
others  purelv  Turkish,  are  used  also 
in  Osmanli  "turkisb.* 

NXJNOATIES,  s.  Ricli  cakes  made 
bv  the  Mahommedans  in  W.  India 
chieHy  imjiorted  into  Bomb^iy  from 
Surat.  [There  is  a  Pers.  word,  ndn- 
khaUliy '  bread  of  Cathay  or  China,'  with 
which  this  word  has  been  connected. 
But  Mr.  Weir,  Collector  of  Sural, 
writes  that  it  is  reallv  7innkJiaU71,  Pers. 
ndUj  'bread,'  and  Mahr.  kliaty  sliat^ 
'  six ' ;  meaning  a  sjHicial  kind  of  cake 
comjxxsed  of  six  ingredients — wheat- 
tlrnir,  eggs,  sugar,  butter  or  ghee, 
leaven  produced  from  t^)ddy  or  grain, 
and  alnumds.] 

[NUT,  s.  Hind,  niith,  Skt.  na^d^ 
Mhe  nase.'  The  nose-ring  worn  by 
Indian  women. 

[1819.— *' An  old  fashioned  nuth  or  none- 
ring,  stuck  full  of  precious  or  false  stoues." 
—TirtHS.  Lit.  tS(H'.  Bo.  i.  284. 

[1832. —  "The  nut  (nose-ring)  of  gold 
wire,  on  which  is  strung  a  ruby  l>etween 
two  pearls,  worn  only  by  marned  women." 
--Mn.  Mf'i-  IIuAMii  Ali,  OlHnif.  i.  45.] 

NUT  PROMOTION,  s.  From  its 
supposed  indigestible  character,  the 
kernel  of  the  cashew-nut  is  so  called 
in  S.  India,  where,  roasted  and  hot, 
it  is  a  favourite  ilessert  dish.  [See 
Linschotfiiy  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  28.] 

NUZZEB,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  imp- 
or  nazar  (prop.  vadhr\  j)rimaril3'  'a 
vow  ur  votive  oli'ering';  ))Ut,  in 
ordinary  use,  a  ceremonial  pre-sent, 
pr()j)erly  an  offering  from  an  inferior 
to  a  .su])erior,  the  converse  of  in^dm. 
The  root  is  the  wime  as  that  of  Nazti- 
rite  (Numbers,  vi.  2). 

[1765. — "The  congnitiilatory  naztrs,  &c., 
shall  be  set  opposite  my  ordinary  expense?  ; 
and  if  ought  remains,  it  shall  go  to  l*oplar, 
or  some  other  hospital." — letter  of  Jjcf. 
(yivCf  Sept.  30,  in  Vn>f.<f,  VIricof  Ihngal,  127. 

*  Some  detailH  on  the  xubjert  of  these  <h?t*!r- 
miiiativeg  in  reft^rence  to  laiiKuaRPS  oti  the  oaMt-eni 
border  of  India,  will  b«  found  in  Prof.  Max  Miiller'H 
letter  to  liunsen  in  the  latt^rs OiUlinfsofiKe  Phil, 
of  I'nurrtttl  History,  i.  81H»  sfiiq. ;  as  well  as  in 
W.  von  Humboldt,  quot<*<l  aiwve.  I»rof.  Max 
Milller  refers  to  Huml>oldt'H  Compute  H  wrA-*,  vi. 
40*2;  but  this  I  have  not  l)een  able  to  llnd,  nor, 
in  either  wriUT,  any  au^j^gested  rationole  of  tho 
idiom. 
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[c.  1776. — "The  Governor  lays  before  the 
board  two  bags  .  .  .  which  were  presented 
to  him  in  nisMTB.  .  .  ." — Progs,  ot  Council, 
•ouoted  by  Fox  in  speech  against  W. 
Hastings,  in  Bond,  iv.  201.] 

1782. — "Col.  Monson  was  a  man  of  high 
.and  hospitable  household  expenses ;  and  so 
determined  against  receiving  of  presents, 
that  he  would  not  only  not  touch  a  nailer 
(a  few  silver  rupees,  or  perhaps  a  gold 
niohor)  always  presented  by  country  gen- 
tlemen, according  to  their  rank.  .  .  ." — 
J*net's  Tracts,  ii.  61. 

1785.  —  **  Presents  of  ceremony,  called 
nusars,  were  to  many  a  great  portion  of 
their  subsistence.  .  •  ." — letter  m  Life  of 
VoUbrooke,  16. 

1786. — Tippoo,  even  in  writing  to  the 
French  Governor  of  Pondicherv,  whom  it 
was  his  interest  to  (x>nciliato,  and  in  acknow- 
ledging a  present  of  500  muskets,  cannot 
res^in  his  insolence^  but  calls  them  "sent 
by  way  of  nuir." — Select  Letters  <if  Tippoo, 
577. 

1809.— "The  Aumil  himself  offered  the 
naiur  of  fruit."— JW.  VahiUia,  i.  463. 

[1832.  —  "  I  .  .  .  looked  to  the  Meer 
for  explanation ;  he  told  me  to  accept 
Muckabeg's  'nnssa.'" — Mrs.  Mejer  Hassan 
-l/i,  06*<^^^nJr.  i.  193.] 

1876.— "The  Standard  has  the  following 
<*urious  piece  of  news  in  its  Court  Circular 
•of  a  few  days  ago : — 

'Sir  Salar  Jung  was  presented  to  the 
■Queen  by  the  Marqms  of  Salisbury,  and 
•offered  his  Maggar  as  a  token  of  allegiance, 
^'hich  her  Majesty  touched  and  returned.' " 
-  -Punch,  July  15. 

For  the  true  sense  of  tlie  word  so  deli- 
riously introduced  instead  of  Noiier,  see 
JfUGOUB. 


OABT,  8.  A  coco-nut  garden.  The 
■word  is  peculiar  to  Western  India,  and 
is  a  corruption  of  Port,  orta  (now  more 
usually  liorUi),  "Any  nian*s  par- 
ticular allotment  of  coco-nut  trees  in 
the  groves  at  Mahim  or  Girgaum  is 
»<poken  of  as  his  oart."  {Sir  G. 
Inrdtoood), 

1564. — " ...  e  me  pnUpde  fazer  merco 
^  dita  cidade  emfatiota  para  sempre  quo  a 
ortali^a  des  ortas  dos  moradores  Portu- 
^uezes  o  christflos  que  nesta  cidade  de  Goa 
-e  ilha  tS  .  .  .  pos^  vender.  .  .  ."  &c. — 
ProclanuUlon  of  Ikmt  Sdtastian,  in  Arckiv, 
VorU  Orient,  fasc.  2,  167. 

c.  1610. — "II  y  a  vn  grand  nombre  de 
i'almero  ou  orta,  comme  vous  diriez  ici  de 
1108  vergers,  pleins  d'arbres  de  Cocos,  plantez 


bien  pres  2t  pros ;  mais  ils  ne  viennent  qu*^ 
lieux  aquatiques  et  bas.  .  .  ." — Pyram  de 
Land,  ii.  17-18 ;  [Bak.  Soc.  ii.  28]. 

1618. — "  E  OS  naturaes  habitSo  ao  longo  do 
ryo  de  Malaca,  em  sens  pomares  e  orthas." 
— Oodinho  de  Eredia,  11. 

1678.—"  Old  Goa  .  . .  her  Soil  is  luxurious 
and  Campaign,  and  abounds  with  Rich 
Inhabitants,  whose  Rural  P^daoes  are  im- 
mured with  Groves  and  Hortot." — Fryer, 
154. 

[1749.  —  ".  .  .  as  well  V argems  {Vort. 
vargem,  *  a  field ')  lands  as  Hortas."— Letter 
in  Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  48.] 

c.  1760.—"  As  to  the  Oartt,  or  Coco-nut 
groves,  they  make  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  landed  property."— (/rtw**,  i.  47. 

1793.— "For  sale.  .  .  .  That  neat  and 
commodious  Dwelling  House  built  by  Mr. 
William  Beal ;  it  is  situated  in  a  most  lovely 
Oart.  .  .  ."— Bombay  Courier,  Jan.  12. 

OBANG,  s.  Jap.  OKo-han,  lit. 
'greater  division.'  The  name  of  a 
lar^e  oblong  Japanese  gold  piece, 
similar  to  the  kobang  (q.v.),  but  of 
10  times  the  value ;  5  to  6  inches  in 
length  and  3  to  4  inches  in  width, 
witn  an  average  weight  of  2564  crs. 
troy.  First  issued  in  1580,  and  last 
in  1860.  Tavemier  has  a  representa- 
tion of  one. 

[1662. —  "A  thousand  Oebami  of  gold, 
which  amount  to  forty  seven  thousand 
Thayh,  or  Crowns."— MandeUlo,  E.T.  Bk. 
ii.  147  {Sta^f.  Did.). 

[1859. — "The  largest  gold  coin  known  w 
the  Obang,  a  most  inconvenient  circulating 
medium,  as  it  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length, 
and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth." — 
Oliphant,  Narrative  of  Mission,  ii.  232.] 

OLD  STBAIT,  n.p.  This  is  an  old 
name  of  the  narrow  strait  l>etween  the 
island  of  Singajxjre  and  the  mainland, 
which  was  the  old  passage  followed  by 
ships  i)assin^  towards  China,  but  hai* 
long  been  aixandoned  for  the  wider 
strait  south  of  Singapore  and  nortli  of 
Bintang.  It  is  caUed  by  the  Itfalays 
Saldt  Tambrauy  from  an  edible  fish 
called  by  the  last  name.  It  is  the 
Strait  of  Singapura  of  some  of  the  old 
navigators  ;  whilst  the  ^nder  southern 
strait  was  known  as  New  Strait  or 
Governor's  Straits  (q.v.). 

1727.  —  ".  .  .  .  Jofiore  Lami,  which  is 
sometimes  ^e  Place  of  that  King's  Resid- 
ence, and  has  the  Benefit  of  a  fine  deep 
large  River,  which  admits  of  two  Entrances 
into  it.  The  smallest  is  from  the  Westward, 
called  by  JCurowans  the  Streights  of  Sinea- 
pore,  but  by  the  Natives  Saueta  de  Brew** 
\i.e.  Saldt  Tambratt^  as  abov«\. — A.  Honm^Uv^^ 
ii.W-,led.Vl44V 
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I860.— "The  Old  Straits,  through  which 
formerly  our  Indiamen  passed  on  their  way 
to  China,  are  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width, 
and  except  where  a  few  clearings  have  been 
made  .  .  .  with  the  shores  on  both  sides 
covered  with  dense  jungle  .  .  .  doubtless, 
in  old  times,  an  isolated  vessel  .  .  .  must 
have  kept  a  good  look  out  against  attack 
from  piratical  prafiut  darting  out  from  one 
of  the  numerous  creeks." — Cavenagk^  Jtein. 
of  an  Indian  Ojfficial^  285-6. 

OLLAH,  s.  Taui.  olaiy  Mai.  Ola. 
A  palm-leaf ;  but  especially  the  leaf 
of  tiie  Palmyra  {Borasgusflaifelliformis) 
as  prei>ared  for  writing  on,  often,  but 
incorrectly,  termed  ca4jan  (4. v.).  In 
older  books  the  term  ola  generally 
means  a  native  letter ;  often,  as  in 
some  cases  below,  a  written  order.  A 
veiy  good  account  of  the  royal  scribes 
at  Calicut,  and  their  mode  of  writing, 
is  given  by  Barbosa  as  follows  : — 

1516. — "The  King  of  Calecut  keeps  manv 
clerks  constantly  in  his  palace ;  thev  are  all 
in  one  room,  separate  and  far  from  tne  king, 
sitting  on  benches,  and  there  they  write  all 
the  affairs  of  the  kind's  revenue,  and  his  alni.s, 
and  the  pay  which  is  given  to  all,  and  the 
complaints  which  are  presented  to  the  king, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  accounts  of  the 
collectors  of  taxes.     All  this  is  on  broad  stiff  | 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  without  ink,  with  \ 
pens  of  iron  ;  they  write  their  letters  in  lines 
drawn  like  ours,  and  write  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  we  do.    Each  of  these  clerks  has  great 
bundles  of  these  written  leaves,  and  where- 
ever  they  go  they  carry  them  under  their 
arms,  and  the  iron  pen  in  their  hands  .  .  . 
and  amongst  these  are  7  or  8  who  are  great 
confidants  of  the  king,   and  men  held  in 
great  honour,  who  always  stand  before  him 
with  their  pons  in  their  hand  and  a  bundle 
of  f)a})er  under   their   arm ;    and  each  of 
them  has  always  several  of  these  leaves  in 
blank  but  signed  at  the  top  by  the  king,  and 
when  he  commands  them  to  despatch  any 
business  they  writo  it  on  these  leaves." — 
Pp.    110-111,    Hak.    Soc.,    but    translation 
modified. 

1553.—"  All  the  Gentiles  of  India  .  .  . 
when  they  wish  to  commit  anything  to 
written  record,  do  it  on  certain  palm-leaves 
which  they  call  olla,  of  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers." — Barrotj  I.  ix.  3. 

,,  *'  All  the  rest  of  the  town  was  of 
wood,  thatched  with  a  kind  of  ])a1m-leaf, 
which  they  call  ola." — Ihid.  I.  iv.  vii. 

1561.  —  "All  this  was  written  by  the 
king's  writer,  whose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
pare his  olas,  which  are  X)alm-leaves,  which 
they  use  for  writing-paper,  scratching  it 
with  an  iron  point.  —  Corrta,  i.  212-213. 
Correa  uses  the  word  in  three  applications : 
((e)  for  a  palm-leaf  as  just  quoted ;  {h)  for 
a  palm-leaf  letter ;  and  (c)  for  (Coco)  palm- 
leaf  thatch. 

1568.  — "  .  .  .  in  the  Maldiva  Islands 
they  make  a  kind  of  vessel  which  with  its 


nails,  its  sails,  and  ita  cordage  is  all  made 
of  palm ;  vrith  the  fronds  (which  we  call 
olla  in  Malavar)  they  cover  houses  and 
vessels." — Garcia^  f.  67. 

1586.  —  "I  answered  that  I  was  froift 
Venice,  that  my  name  whs  Gasparo  Balfat 
.  .  .  and  that  I  brought  the  dmeralds  from. 
Venice  expressly  to  present  to  his  majesty. 
whose  fame  for  goodness,  oourtesv.  and 
greatness  flew  through  all  the  worid  .  .  » 
and  all  this  was  written  down  on  an  dlla» 
and  read  by  the  aforesaid  *  Master  of  th» 
Word*  to  his  Majesty."— (/.  BaZbi,  f.  104. 


»> 


"But  to  show  that  he  did  this  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  he  sent  a  further  order 
that  nothing  should  be  done  till  they  re* 
ceived  an  ol&l,  or  letter  of  his  sig^  manual 
written  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  so  he  (the 
King  of  Pegti)  order^  all  the  families  of 
those  nobles  to  be  kept  prisoners,  even  to 
the  women  big  with  cnila,  and  the  infants- 
in  bands,  and  so  he  caused  the  whole  of 
them  to  be  led  upon  the  said  scaffolding  ; 
and  then  the  king  sent  the  olla,  ordering- 
them  to  be  burnt;  and  the  Decagini  exe- 
cuted the  order,  and  burned  the  whole  of 
them."— y^irf.  f.  112-113. 

[1598.— "Sayles  which  they  make  of  th» 
leaves,  which  loaves  are  called  Olas."  — ^ 
Linscfuttfiif  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  45. 

[1611. —  "Two  Ollaha,  one  to  Gimini. 
Raya.  .  .  ." — Jhinverst  Letters^  i.  154.] 

1626.  —  "The  writing  was  on  leaves  of 
Palme,  which  they  call  OVLdk,"  —  Purcktu^ 
Pilgrinuige^  554. 

1673.— "The  houses  are  low,  and  thatched 
with  ollas  of  the  Cocoe-Treos." — Frt/er,  66. 

c.  1690.—  ".  .  .  Ola  iHKJuliariter  Ma- 
labaris  dicta,  ot  inter  alia  Papyri  loco 
adhibetur." — Rumjihiua^  i.  2. 

1718.  — " .  .  .  Damulian  I^eaves,  com> 
monljr  called  Oles." — Prop,  of  the  OMpef^. 
kc.f  lii.  37. 

1760.—"  lie  (King  Alompra)  said  ho  would 
give  orders  for  Olios  to  be  made  out  for  de- 
livering of  what   Englishmen   were  in  hi» 
Kingdom  to  me." — Capt.  Afirs^  in  Ikifrifw^^/e, 
Or.  Rep.  i.  377. 

1806.— "Many  persons  had  their  011ah» 
in  their  hands,  writing  the  sermon  in  Tamil 
shorthand." — lincJuinan^  Christian  Res.  2nci 
ed.  70. 

I860. -"The  books  of  the  Singhalese 
are  formed  to-day,  as  they  have  been  for" 
ages  jKist,  of  olas,  or  strips  taken  from  the^ 
young  leaves  of  the  Taliixjt  or  the  Palmyra 
palm." — Tennentf  CeijloRj  i.  512. 

1870.  —  ".  .  .  Un  manuscrit  aur  ollet» 
.  .  ." — Rerv  Critifjnej  June  11,  374. 

OMEDWAUE,  s.  Hind,  fron* 
Pers.  ummedicar  {umtiu'd,  umed^  *hope ') p 
literally,  therefore,  *  a  hopeful  one '  ; 
i.e.  "  an  expectant,  a  candidate  for  em- 
ployment, one  who  awaits  a  favour- 
able answer  to  some  representation  or 
I  request."    {JVilsmi.) 
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1816.— "The  thoughts  of  being  three  or 
four  years  an  omeedwar,  and  of  staying  out 
here  till  fifty  deterred  me." — M.  JSlphin- 
jtoTifj  in  Lifej  i.  344. 

OMLAH,  s.'  This  Ih  properly  the 
Ar.  ])].  ^amalat^  'amald^  of  dmtl  (see 
AUHIL).  It  is  applied  on  the  Bengal 
fiide  of  India  to  the  native  officers, 
clerks,  and  other  staff  of  a  ci\'il  court 
or  cutcherry  (q.v.)  collectively. 

c.  1778. — **  I  was  at  this  place  mot  bv  the 
Omlah  or  officers  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, who  hailed  my  arrival  in  a  variety  of 
boats  dressed  out  for  the  occasion." — /ion. 
R.  LinoUay^  in  Livt»ofi)if  Lindsays^  iii.  167. 

1866.—"  At  the  worst  we  will  hint  to  the 
Omlahs  to  discover  a  fast  which  it  is  neces- 
ssLTV  they  shall  keep  with  great  solemnity." 
—  Treveiyan^  Tkt  IJawk  Bungalow^  in  Fra$€r^ 
Ixxiii.  3d0. 

The  use  of  an  English  plural,  omlaht,  here 
is  incorrect  and  unusual ;  though  omrahs  is 
used  (see  next  word). 

1878. — " .  .  .  the  subordinate  managers, 
voung,  inexperienced,  and  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  Omlah." — Life  in  the  MqfussiL 
ii.  6. 


0MB AH,  s.  This  is  properly,  like 
the  last  word,  an  Ar.  pi.  (Uifiaril. 
pi.  of  Amir — see  AMEEB),  and  should 
i)e  applied  collectively  to  the  higher 
officials  at  a  Mahonimedan  Court, 
especially  that  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
But  in  old  Euroj)ean  narratives  it  is 
used  as  a  singular  for  a  lord  or  grandee 
of  that  Court ;  and  indeed  in  Hindu- 
stani the  word  was  similarly  used,  for 
we  have  a  Hind,  plural  umardydn, 
*  omrahs.'  From  the  remarks  and 
quotations  of  Blochmann,  it  would 
seem  that  Mansahddrs  (see  MUNSUB- 
DAB),  from  the  commandant  of  1000 
upwards,  were  styled  umard-i-kabdr, 
or  umara-i-izdm^  *  Great  Amira ' ;  and 
these  would  be  the  Omrahs  properly. 
Certain  very  high  officials  were  styled 
Amir-ul'Umard  (Aln,  i.  239-240),  a 
title  used  first  at  the  Court  of  the 
Caliphs. 

1616.—"  Two  OxnrallB  who  are  great  Com- 
manders."— Sir  T.  Roe. 

[     ,,       "The  King  lately  sent  out  two 
Yxnbras  with  horse  to  fetch  him  in." — Ibid. 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  417 ;  in  the  same  page  he  writes 
VmreiSf  and  in  ii.  445,  Vmnus.] 

c.  1630. — "  Howbeit,  out  of  this  prodigious 
rent,  ^oes  yearely  man^  great  payments :  to 
his  Leiftenants  of  Provinces,  and  Vmbrayes 
of  Townes  and  Forts."— iSir  T.  HerheH,  p.  55. 

1638. — "Et  sous  le  commandement  de 
plusieurs   autres   seigneurs  de  oeux  qu'ils 


nppelleut  OmmemadeB." — Mantidit/o,  Paris, 
1659,  p.  174. 

1653.—"  II  y  a  quantity  d'elephans  dans 
les  Indos  .  .  .  les  Omaras  s'en  seruent  par 

frandour." — De    la  Boullaye-le-Ouu:,   ed. 
657,  p.  250. 

c.  1664.—"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  Omrahs,  or  Lords  of  the  Mofful  s  Court, 
are  sons  of  great  Families,  as  in  France  .  ,  . 
these  Omrahs  then  are  commonly  but  Ad- 
venturers and  Strangers  of  all  sorts  of 
Nations,  some  of  them  slaves  ;  most  of  them 
without  instruction,  which  the  Mogul  thus 
raiseth  to  Dignities  as  he  thinks  good,  and 
degrades  them  again,  as  he  pleaseth." — 
Bemver,  E.T.  66 ;  [ed.  ConstabU,  211]. 

c.  1666. — "  Les  Omras  sont  les  grand 
seigneurs  du  Roiaume,  qui  sont  pour  la 
plupart  Persans  ou  fils  de  rersans." — Theve- 
not,  V.  307. 

1673.— "The  President  ...  has  a  Noise 
of  TVumpets  ...  an  Horse  of  State  led 
before  him,  a  Mirchal  (see  HOBCHAL)  (a 
Fan  of  Ostrich  Feathers)  to  keep  off  the  Sun, 
as  the  Ombrahs  or  Great  Men  have."— 
Fryer^  86. 

1676.— 
"  Their  standard,  planted  on  the  battlement. 
Despair  and  death   among    the   soldiers 

sent ; 
You  the  bold  Omrah  tumbled  from  the 

wall, 
And  shouts  of  victory  pursued  the  fall." 

Urydetiy  Aurengz^'b^y  ii.  1, 

1710. — "  Donna  Juliana  ...  lot  the 
Heer  Ambassador  know  .  .  .  that  the 
Emperor  had  ordered  the  Ammaraws  Enay 
Ullah  Chan  (&c.)  to  take  care  of  our  in- 
terests."—  Vcuentijnf  iv.  StiraUfj  284. 

1727. — '*  You  made  several  complaints 
against  former  Governors,  all  of  which  I 
have  hero  from  several  of  my  Umbras." — 
Firm&nof  Aurangz^bj  in  A.  Hamiltnnj  ii.  227 ; 
[ed.  1744,  L  231]. 

1791. — " ...  les  Omrahs  ou  grands 
seigneurs  Indiens.  .  .  ." —  B.  f/^  ^V.  Pit-nrj 
La  Chiiumih'e  Jndienne^  32. 

OMIJM  WATEB,  s.  A  common 
domestic  medicine  in  S.  India,  made 
from  the  strong-smelling  carminative 
seeds  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  Carum 
copticumy  Benth.  (Ptychotis  coptica,  and 
Ptych.  Ajowan  of  Decand.),  called  in 
Tamil  (nnam^  [which  comes  from  the 
Skt.  yamdniy  yavdni,  in  Hind,  ajwdn.] 
See  Hanbury  and  FUickigeVy  269. 

OOJYNE,  n.p.  Ujjayanly  or,  in  the 
modem  vemaciuar,  Ujjain,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  Indian  cities,  and  one 
of  their  seven  sacred  cities.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Kin^  Vikramaditya,  and 
was  the  first  meridian  of  Hindu  astro- 
nomers, from  which  they  galculafaMk 
their  long^t\idn&. 


OOJYNE.  « 

Tlie  name  of  Ujjaiii  long  1h1  to  a 
ciirioiis  iiiiltrt»lio  in  tlie  interjM*'*^'*"' 
of  the  Arabian  Reognivliere,  Its 
meridian,  as  we  have  just  nii-iiliom'tl, 
w-as  the  zero  uf  longitude  auiong  the 
Hiudu«.  ters  U.rrowiiig 

from  the  ^g*^  H'l-  name  up- 

jiuKntly  l>y  t.h';  imni! 

ninisHion  Ixh-uiuu 

Arln,  to 

Hiedieval  ""  ^''^ 

name  of  an  liiingiiiary  }KiJnt  on  the 
eiinator,  the  inleitettiiiii  of  the  ti-ntral 
meridian  with  that  circle.  Further, 
this  Tioint,  or  tmnaposed  citv,  had 
probalily  beei  K         '« 

we  often  see  iui»l'S. 

Ly  n  cui^la  or  the  like.     And  hence 
the  "CiiiKila  of  Arin  or  Arijtii,"  or  the 
"CupoUiof  the  Earth"  (Al-tulA>a  al- 
ardh)  lieuime  an 
placi!    for    centuriiM 
tables  or  s(nti'nn>iit8.  'Hf^ 

that  jiwt  180"  of  the  JSfV 
euce  vox  liahitalile,  or 
niaihle  as  auth,  Hiid  this  meridian  of 
Arin  bisectwl  thif  hahitahle  hemi- 
sphere. But  aa  the  western  limit  ex- 
l«ndid  to  the  Fortunate  Ish-s,  it 
Iwcnine  manifest  to  the  Ainl«  that  the 
oentnil  ^         «•»  ^'(r 

shift-Hl    it   west 
^  ,:  AriH  alonp  the 

,.     We  fill.!  als.> 

11  KlmlvIltS  ((!-■* 

X  «■  <:oiifu.si.ni 

SjiiK-.     Thi.s  Itein- 

1)  have  ariwn  from  ihe 

of    Pli)lfniy,    a    plai.e 

which    he    lociiLes    on    the    Znu/ilar 

to  the  shifted 

more  likely  lliat  arose 

from  some  au  nanie 

Aziii.  Many  con jci't  urea  were  vainly 
made  aa  to  the  origin  of  Arym,  auil 
M.  Seilillol  was  very  wwitive  Ihal 
nothing  more  could  lie  learned  of  it 
tlianhehad  U'en  ahli'  to  h-am.  But 
the  late  M.  lieinaud  completely  ■solv.-.l 
the  mystery 
was  sintnly 


generic  nun) 
temperature 
ijiioted  l)elow). 


uland  ritaAtod 


nom  d'Ailn, 
I  liurds  do  U 
:a  mer,  il  y  » 


aft  Itu         il   n'y  «  pa*  (J» 

lo  |">itit  lie  Ln  citrrolution 
^  piirtiw  1)110  mj  coupent 

ce  puitit  so  trouvo  Cofpotn 

tU  Aiin  nil  C'n"/"'"  S  at  un 

chr™  .  iLi  et  ,r.m         ,,»W« 

dtTinona  l-iw  Indians 

tarlcnt  et  il^bitcnt 

rloiifal.l  t  C.«»i-gru]Ay. 

i[UOteii  l.y  Itriiiaml.  y.  fuiliii. 

c.  —  (ir/-<iriii.     lie  lieu  d'uae 


dui^ 


M^/f- 


^ 


/,  -Virf.  rf  enr.  "x.  aa, 

"iKliuvhltt  that 
wall  0*  Uuit  ill 


IIIKlcr    lllu  IwtKL-eli    the 

Arabinn  Gulf  iind  tho  Culf  c.f  Persiii."— 
Ijflrr  of  (Vkbi'-bi,  iHi  hill  'I'liird  Vcijaee,  t<r 
tho  KiiiK  ami  QiU'oii.    .W.i|V»  Tiixn^.,  Hak. 


io  KiiiK  ai 
oo.2hT«I 


I«.  158a.— '-From    thou™    wo    wont    tu 
Tgini   nnd   Sorriiigo.  ..."  -li.    Fitch,    in 

floiv.  ii.  asf.. 


OOOLOOBALLONG. 
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I«kio(opltim,e«chboiag<,fl38™/f.(«,o  ^V''"«t«l    spwiea.    1«tl,     sweet     uid 

CATTT),  though  tho  E.  1.  Comuiny  mate  ""'«'"i  OcCllra  ill  (.Hrhwitl  and    Sikkiut, 

145  catia  out  of  it.  .  .  ,"— Cu/™(y»,  iv,  HI.  n»  w^H  M  in  lh«  Kusia  (see  fXWBTA) 

1727.-"  ThB  Chisfi.  of  Caleout,  for  many  «>"ntry,    llu-     VHllfva    of     which     kst 

jesra  hod   Tended    between  fiOO  and   1000  '^^^     ^"'     nl'imdaullv     productive     of 

cherta  of  Bnga/  Ophlnni  yearly  up  in  tho  eseellent    oranges.      [See      Tfatf     Eton 

S17«l      """'"■■■  '■  "'■  t"^-  ""■  '•  theorjiigB  trai  £nown  and  culti™i«d 

™     ..  n..  -  .L  .     ,  ^       J  '"   Eumtw  WHS  th«   bitter   or    Seville 

Opliilll.     Besjden   what  »  carried  into  tho  "';"'»;■  ,        .      ,.       , 

inland  parta,  there  are  antiiully  3  or  4000         '^in   tile  Arabic.   HvzantiDe   Grvek 

chosta  oiported,  each  woighiiig  300  Iba g"'   "pi"fii>r,  tlw   S[Hiuiar(]8   nnrama. 

An  laeomn  rondnma  for  opium  prevaiU  old    Ilaliin    naraneia,   the    Portuiruese 

'PL.ri'"'™  ""*"*""  i.""' "^  1^^*^;  '^"'"J">    f"^'"    '■•"'■''     ''*at,    or    some 

rtbS'd^ii^oi:^  ^■.■J.^rTtiJe*  T;'"  f-'t  '>y  •"-  ->■  doUch^ent 

flames  orgrr  veuel  that  importa  thw  upeciea  "'    '■""   '  ('aliBli  [iiiiljubly,  B.^   m   many 

of  loiaon."— Aayid/ (tr.  17i7), i.  4M.  ot"er  inatancea,  for  iin  article^  we  hav« 
the  ItaL  iiraneio,  L.  Latin  aia-antium, 

OKAiraE,  B.    A  good  exatiHile  of  ?!"'"'=!'    "7"^    ',''«    'n«''fi™tioii    of 

plausible   but   entirely   Intorreet   ety-  thwi- two  be.ng  al.aped  b¥a„ri.T»and 

mology  is   that   of  omnge   from   lA.  ^-    Indeed,  the  quotation  trom  Jacquea 

awraSeium.    The  latter  word  is  in  fat-t  ^«  ^  ^^  l>«fT>ly  "i'*'™t«s  that  some 

an    ingenious    medieval     fal.ricatir.n.  '"""  "*'?  "'-n™"!/!    may  have    been 

The  word  doubtless  came    from   Uie  ^'?"^"''  '"  Sj rw.     I (rhajw,  however, 

Arab,  ndmnj,  which   is  ucain  a  form  *"'  1'"^^    ",*    ""''i'"'"   n«tK-«;«H(«r 

of  Pers.  flJmng,  or  nrfrai-^f.  the  latttr  5^*?  f^f''''  ""Ij".'"  the  Fran t  or  quasi- 

being  still  a  common  term    for   the  ™"'' ss^'efs,  ">  ^'""ih  case  we  sfiouW 

orango    in   Hindustan.     The   Persian  ''"™  ""■?"?  '>«"'  t"""  '"rthplace   of 

indeed  may  be  traced  10  Rkt.  nrfwrai;™,  ""/   "'o™   ""   ™  prew^nt   fomi      Tlie 

and  wlra^ga,  hut  of  these  w-ords  no  I*!'-™''.*  to  Ihw  piuisage  we  derived 

Matisfattorv    etymologital    eii.kiiati.m  '"    ""^    n™ .  I'laie   fn.iii   Hehn,   who 

has  been  mveu.  and  th«v  Imv.l  iK-rhaiw  Py*^,"  "'?**  "'tere-iUng  history  of  U)e 

becn8anscritii;e'i  from'w.me  .v.ulh.:rn  '"'"'""^tV'"  «  viiiious  si^et-ies  of 

terra.    Sir  W.  Jones,  in  lii»  article  on  f"'^    '?*°,  f-"^'l*^:  .  B"'    we    can 

the  Spikenar.1  of  ibo  Ancients  'l"ot««  ,i   ,  ;1  ^hink  he  is  right  ill  suprewng 

from  l>r.  Anderson  of  Ma.livi.s  "a  v.;rv  "'at  tlie  PiTtiiguese  hrat  brougfit  tha 

curious  phibjlogical    remark,  that  iii  ?™'*t  orange  (Ci/r»^,,i,w„(t«n.  Julo-) 

the    Tanml    dictionary,    m.»it    words  ''«''.  J^'":j'I«  f«>'"  l^hma,  clMS.     No 

beginning  with  nar  have  some  relation  -  "."'''i   '!'.'^"*    "'"-^   ^Y    '"een    a    re- 

to  fragrance ;  as  naruk^nidtt,  to  yield  ;;'f'™l;'ction  rf  some  line  varieties  at 

ail  odour;  «rfrtui»  pilki,  lemon-puH,'. ;  ".»«  .t'"'".*     But  ns  early  ns  the   1*. 

ndrtti,    citron;     Jrla    «!«»««    (read  B'"»);'8  "f  the   Hlh  century  we  find 

mdrwwX  the  wild  oranee-tn^  ;  n,in>m  ^V"'f«w  cxtolliuK  the  fruit  of  Cintni. 

iwn«.    the    Indian    jo-Suine  ;    ,u'm.m  «'»  «;;"'^n* '■^"'l^--r«i  hy  M.  Reinaud. 

alkri,  a  atr-mg  smelling  Hower  ;   and  V'", '      "*"  ''""'hrcdesdepen dances  de 

tuMu,   which  la  put  for  »,ird   in   the  ["f.*""''  ''^^  '*'  ""o  <le  Sch.nUwj  4 

Tamnlven-ionotlmrscriptuiva."   (Sec  ^,'"!"a7    ""    recueilh,    d.«   pommes 

A,.  ItfH.  vol.  ii.  414).     A-e  hai-e  not  n'''"'';''>l'-M";"r Ja  groaaeuret  Te  gout" 

liecn  able    to  vcrifv  many  of    these  ^^       >'  ™   "*■  ^^"^  !«*«""«  were  the 

Tamil  termn.     Hut  "it  is  tnic  tliat  in  faii'OM  Cintni  oranges  .«n  hardly  W 
both   Tamil  and   Malayalnm   mini   is       •  TlHrewemmo  havn  iwn  BT.™to«ilhUoiiof 

'  fragrant.'     See,  also,  on  the  subject  of  !'"'"l,"Lili'"  Ti""'    ■?!*"*  "^•'  ™"  f  H« 

MittAnfl  f.  a.  hiinilt  df«  Morgcnlan'ttiL,  ItM™  i^  nlaiitM  of  imuiv  <ahinit  fccty)  varMlaa 

tii.ii4nw>  the  pDiJak    Thlii  ilaaiialiili  m  mud)  ablrd  br 

nie   native   Muntrj-  of   the  orange  the  ktiiJiuM  or  Pror.  Twlnm.  in  clianw  of  U^ 

is   I>flicved   to   he  somewhere  on   the  n^-?"M«i.ir  o-r. W at  Pai™o.         " 

northern    border  of    India.     A  wild  .x,^i\:::ZL::^m::t'^^^£t^^^KTw: 
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applied    populnrlj".     We   rumemlwr  u  \TJ!i. — "  Ai   Uiaro  arn  munj   Hpeciea  rf 

tame  hoolack  beloiimnB  to  a  tnntlu-  *'1'J  Animaliiothe  Woodi  (of  Java)  ther«i« 

man  in  E.  Bengal,  AA  wm  fiibitu-  "''V°/E;IJS?'"ifiS?-'?^**??!?'^iSf-" 

ally  known  to  the  natives  as  mnijll  ,       '          .    k.    j  ■            .  j 

«»!,    liWr.!!;-^,.,../...      [Here  i.llfSi.  S"  i^i^JlS'^^Z;  iJ 

seeins  reason  to  lielieve  that  Crawlurd  tell  that  it  had  been  ixisaoaMid,  during  th* 

was  ri^t  after  all.    Mr.  Scott  (^alifvn  in^lurioua  jieriod  o(  our  duminion,  by  an; 

Ward*  in  EngliA,  [i.  87)  writes  :  "  Biit  thing  batter  than  tha  onnng-ontKng  or  tha 

tliia    particular   apiilicaliim  of   Oram  ''"";  ~?"rii'.>'^'-' ".1./""  *■  ^     "  ^'"' 

KtentcrtheapedoJ8i.ota|.pearto  I*,  ""^- *''; 'f ^  ";;.*!^        .         ^.    ^ 

or  ever  to  L^i^e  I h»i.,  familiar  to  the  J?^"    "%"■   'h^""'   '"   '  2f**  ^ 

Mala,-«K«nen.Ily ;  Cmwft.rd  (1852)  and  Ttl^Z  IaV^.^^^^'^Ja 


saya   it   ifi'Low  Malav,'  anil  Klililtert  nniraal  of  the  auna  (amilj,  and  yory  neariy 

(1893)  denies    tlio  use  nitirelv.     Tliis  n»oniblin(rit. '— A.Uon,  iwiy  pn  .^6»(.»mn 

untertaintv  is  explained  l.y  tlie  limited  -"''""  '^"'""''  '"^'  PP-  ^*"- 

area  in  wllVh  the  animal  exists  within  .  IS"--".!  have  one  sUva  raoro,  who  was 

r^-en  native  ol^ei-vation.     Mr.  Wallace  SJ*!""  '"  "   ''-??,?   ■,.,?; i™»n'??jl 

could  find  no  natives  in  Sumatra  who  .Mmiboddo'a  ganuine  On^-ontuig,  which 

'liad  ever   lie&rd   of  such   an   animal,'  in  the  Malay  1aiigu.it!D  xigmfioB  liturally  wiU 

and     no     'Dutch    officials   who    knew  man.  ■  .  -  Sotub  jwopla  think  BBriously  that 

anvtliinK  alwut  it.'    Then  the  name  tho  iH»-w»t«iB  wiw  tho  origioal  patriureh 

came  ^  European    knowl^l™^  n>o«;  "Jll^'Xlf^t^'/wS,  K  "^■ 

than   260   years  ago;   m  wluch  time  i868-"Odo   of   mv   chief  obieota 

t>rol«l>ly  more  than  one  Malay  name  w«-  t^  »a  tha  Onigntan  .  .  .  in"  hii 

lias  faded  out  of  general  use  or  wholly  native  hnuntti."— I lu/Aur,  Malan  Archip.  39. 
disappeared,   and    many   other  things 

have  happened."    Mr.  Skeat  writ«3 :  I"  t™  following  passage  the  term  is 

"  I  believe  Uniwfurd  is  aUsolulely  right  applied  to  a  triU  of  men  ; 

in  saying  that  it  is  never  called  Srang-  1884.—"  The  Jacoona  belong  to  one  of  tha 

alanXiy  tlie  natives.     It  is  niucli  more  "i'd  aboriginal  tribae  .  .  .  Aay  are  oftan 

likelv  to  have  lieen  a  sailor's  mistoku  '^y}!^  Orwig  Dtan,  or  men  of  the  forML  " 

or  joke  than  an  error  on  the  [«it  of  -(^-"^'sMf™.  "/■">  '■>d-«.n  Officxai,  298. 

MieMalavB  who  know  lietter.   Throiuth-  _„.,„_._      .„.„_™.,„      . 

out  the  Peninsula  orm,q-«tan  is  the  OEANKAT,    ABASGKAIO,   &c. 

name  applied  to  the  wild  trilws,  and  ».    Maky  Oranjj  kdya.     In  the  Archi- 

though  flie  J««mM  or  rnian  is  known  pelagp,  a  jicrson  of  distinction,  a  oh.ef 

to  the  Malays  only  hy  tradition,  yet  or  nol.Ie,  corresiKjndmg  U.  the  Indian 

in   tradition"  Ihe   two   are  never  con-  omrah;  lit*'rally  'a  rich  man,"  aualo- 

fused,  and  in  those  islands  where  the  gOHS  therefore  to  the  use  of  TKkt-homme 

,„aica»  does  exist  lie  is  never  called  f>y   Jomville   and    other  old   French 

OTOnn-Slan,  the  woni   Orang  being  re-  """"Ors.     [Mr.   bkeat   »ot«S   that    the 

8.Tved    eichisivelv    to    descrilje    the  terminal  o  in  arangkaio  represent*  a 

hiinni)  stii>rics  "1  '  dialccticiu  forin  used  in  Sumatra  and 

human  specie.^  j  ^^^^      ^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^ 

1631.-"Loqui    voro   8c».   oas^uo   po«.o  ''»"&  "sing  ill   1891-2,  who  was  SHp- 

Invarii  aiunt,  sed  nun  vollo,  ne  iid  latures  |>oscd    to    bear   u   chiirmed    life,   was 

coeantvir;  ridicule  mohoreulos.    Xomon  ei  called   by   the    title    lit    Iknng    Kuya 

indimnt  (hmng  Ontaag,  iiuod  •  hominom  Pahlawiin  (see  PULWADM).! 
aiNoe    Biguiliciit,  uoHiue  nowi  nSinnant  e 

libidino  tnulierum  Indanim,  .|uae  se  Simiis  c.   I6ia.— "The    Malay   officer)  of  state 

otCoreopithorndetastandalihidinonniunt.'  nre  claaiified  an  1.   liaadiiiara :  2.  F-r^tina 

—BoKtt;  llial.  Ao(.  V.  cap.  a2,  p.  85.  Manlri ;  3.  Pu»gl..,ln  Itandari  ;  4,  the  ohiof 

i«iu)      "p™i    aniam    hm  ...ii-t.  ,...n.i  II xl i-boiiiiig    Or'  champioo      (see    OOLOO- 

™,a^-led'^athurx  'i^Xn. '^e  ^^^ht'^^'^f^Tr^"  \^-p'^ 

homoHlvertnH.  -£,«(". rf.  3/..«(r„,  338.  Mang.:--.''imr„  Mal„m.in  J.  Ind.  Ank, 
i.TAi. 


"  Otuis  -  ontang 

""    "ho   Aiultoniy  ol 
hat  of  a  Monki . , 
— Titlaof  workby  E.  Tgio^     miurieand  in  cook  fighting,  a  royal  simrt. .' 


Hylvostris:   or   the   Anatomy  of  a   Pj'gmio  1813,  — "The    noblsr    Orancayu    spend 

compiircd  with  that  of  a  Monkey,  an  Ape,  their  timo  in  poatitnes  anil  racrpationa,  ir 

nndaMan "—Titlaof  work  bv  fi.  TBioi.     imudcsndin,      

(.ScoU).] 
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1613.—"  An  Oran  Caya  oame  aboord,  and 
told  me  that  a  Cvara  Curra  (see  GARACOA) 
of  the  Flemmings  bad  searched  three  or 
foure  Praws  or  C^noas  comming  aboord  vs 
with  Clones,  and  had  taken  them  from 
them,  threatening  death  to  them  for  the 
next  offence." — Sarisy  in  PurekaSy  i.  348. 


[ 


{( 


»» 


.  .  .  gave  him  the  title  of  Oran- 


cajra  Pate,  which  is  white  or  clear  hearted 
lord."— Z>aiiWT*,  LeUert,  i.  270.] 

1615. — "  Another  conference  with  all  the 
AjTankayoi  of  Lugho  and  Cambello  in  the 
hills  among  the  bushes :  their  reverence  for 
the  King  and  the  honourable  Company." — 
Sain^buryy  i.  420. 

W[    ,,     "  Presented  by  Mr.  Oxwicke  to  the 
rankiaw.  "—iW<r,  LeiterM,  iii.  96. 


[ 


<< 


.  .  .  a  nobleman  called  Aron  Caie 


Hettam."— /6/rf.  iii.  128.] 

1620. — '^Premierement  sur  vn  fort  grand 
Elephant  il  y  auoit  vne  chaire  couuerte, 
dans  laquelle  s'est  assis  vn  des  principaux 
Orangcayes  ou  Sei^eurs." — Beaulieu,  in 
ThecenU'*  CoiUction,  i.  49. 

1711.— "Two  Pieces  of  Oallioo  or  Silk  to 
the  ShabancUr  (see  SHABUNDOt),  and  head 
Oronkoy  or  Mmister  of  State."— Zocih/^,  36. 

1727. — "As  he  was  entering  at  the  Door, 
the  Orankay  past  a  long  Lance  through  his 
Heart,  and  so  made  an  end  of  the  Beast." — 
A.  Hamilton,  ii.  97  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  96]. 

,,  "However,  the  reigning  King  not 
expecting  that  his  Customs  would  meet 
with  sucn  Opposition,  sent  an  Orangkaya 
aboard  of  my  Shin,  with  the  Linguist,  to 
know  why  we  made  War  on  him?' — J^id. 
106 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1784. — "Three  or  four  days  before  my 
departure,  Posally  signified  to  me  the  King 
meant  to  confer  on  me  the  honour  of  being 
made  Knight  of  the  (yolden  Sword,  Orang 
Kl^O  dtrrtf  piddang  mas  "  (orang  kaya  ddri 
jimang  wuw). — Forrest^  V,  to  Mergui,  64. 

1811. — "From  amonffst  the  oran^  kayai 
the  Sultan  appoints  ^o  officers  of  state, 
who  as  members  of  Council  are  called 
vtantri  (see  MX7NTBEE,  MANDABIN)."— 
MarideRf  H.  of  Sumatra j  350. 

[OBGAN,  s.  An  Oriental  form  of 
mitrailleuse.  Steingass  {Diet.  38)  has 
Pers.  arghayiy  arghoUy  from  the  Greek 
tpyavovj  *an  organ.' 

1790. — "  A  weapon  called  an  organ,  which 
is  composed  of  about  thirty-six  gun  barrels 
so  joined  as  to  fire  at  onco." — Letter  from 
De  Boigne's  Camp  at  Mairtha,  dated  Sept. 
13,  in  II.  CompfoTij  A  particular  Accounl  oj'tht 
Eurowan  Military  Adventurers  of  Hindustan, 
/r<ml784tol803,  p.  61.] 

0BI8SA,  n.p.  [Skt.  Odrdshtra, 
*the  land  of  the  Odras'  (see  OOBIYA). 
The  word  is  said  to  be  the  Prakrit 
form  of  uttara,  *  north/  as  applied  to 
the  N.  part  of  Kalinga.]  The  name 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  and  modiem 


province  which  lies  between    Bengal 
and  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

1516,— **  Kiagdcm  o/ Orlia.  Further  on 
towards  the  interior  there  is  another  king- 
dom which  is  conterminous  with  that  of 
Narsynga,  and  on  another  side  with  Ben- 
ffala,  and  on  another  with  the  great  King- 
aom  of  Dely.  .  .  ." — BarbosOy  in  Lisbon  ed. 
306. 

c.  1568. — "Oriia  fu  gik  vn  Regno  molto 
bello  e  seciiro  .  .  .  sina  che  regn6  il  suo  K^ 
legitimo,  c|ual  era  Gentile." — Ces,  Federiciy 
JiamusiOf  hi.  392. 

Tc.  1616.— "Vdeia,  the  Chiefe  Citty  called 
lekanat  (Jnggamant)."— ^Vr  T,  Roe,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  538.] 

0BME8INE,  s.  A  kind  of  silk 
texture,  which  we  are  unable  to  define. 
The  name  suggests  derivation  from 
Ormus.  [The  Draper's  Did.  defines 
"Armozeen,  a  stout  silk,  almost  in- 
variably black.  It  is  used  for  hat- 
bands and  scarfs  at  funerals  by  those 
not  family  mourners.  Sometimes  sold 
for  making  clergymen's  gowns."  The 
N.E.D.  S.V.  Armozeen,  leaves  the  ety- 
mology doubtful.  The  Stanf.  Diet. 
gives  Ormuzine,  "a  fabric  exjwrted 
from  Ormuz.^*] 

c.  1566.—".  .  .  a  little  Island  called 
Tana,  a  place  very  populous  with  Portuffals, 
Moores  and  Gentiles:  these  have  nothing 
but  Rice ;  they  are  makers  of  Armesie  and 
weavers  of  girdles  of  wooU  and  bumbast.'* 
—Goes.  FrtderUke,  in  Hdkl.  ii.  344. 

1726.  —  "  Velvet,  Damasks,  Armosyn, 
Sattyn."— ra/<r»<i>,  v.  183. 

OBMUS,  OBMXJZ,  n.p.  Properly 
Hurmuz  or  HurmUz,  a  famous  mari- 
time city  and  minor  kingdom  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
original  place  of  the  city  was  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf,  some  30 
miles  east  of  the  site  of  B^indar  Abbas 
or  Gombroon  (q.v.) ;  but  about  a.p. 
1300,  apparently  to  escape  from  Tartar 
raids,  it  was  transferrea  to  the  small 
island  of  Gerun  or  Jeriin,  which  may 
be  identified  with  the  Organa  of 
Nearchus,  about  12  m.  westward,  and 
five  miles  from  the  shore,  and  this 
was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  when 
first  visited  and  attacked  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Alboijuerque  in 
1506.  It  was  taken  by  them  about 
1515,  and  occupied  permanently 
(though  the  nominal  reign  of  the 
native  kings  was  maintained),  until 
wrested  from  them  by  SK^Ajl  *i»^^w>»H, 
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1711. — At  Madras  .  .  .  "  refreshments  for 
the  Men,  which  they  are  presently  supply'ed 
with  from  Country  Boats  and  Cattamarans, 
who  make  a  gooa  Peny  at  the  first  coming 
of  Orombazroi,  as  they  call  those  who  have 
not  been  there  before. ''^Zociyer,  28. 

ORTOLAN,  s.  This  iiame  Ls  ap- 
plied l)y  Europeans  in  India  to  a 
ismall  lark,  CcuaihdreUa  hrachydadyloy 
Temm.,  in  Hind,  hargel  and  hagerXy 
£Skt.  varga^  *a  troop*].  Also  some- 
times in  S.  India  to  the  finch-lark, 
Pyrrhalauda  griseOy  Scopoli. 

OTTA,  OTTER,  s.  Corruption  of 
«/(f,  'flour,'  a  Hindi  word  having  no 
Skt.  original ;  [hut  Platts  gives  Skt. 
drdrOy  *  soft  *].     ropular  rhyme : 

"  AI  terl  Shekhftwati 
Adh&aUl&dh&matli" 

• 

**  Confound  this  Shekhawati  land, 
My    bread's   half    wheat-meal    and    half 
sand." 

Boilmuy  Tour  through  RajwarOf 
1837,  p.  274. 

[1853. — *'  After  travelling  three  days,  one 
of  the  prisoners  bought  some  ottah.  They 
prepared  bread,  some  of  which  was  given 
him ;  after  eating  it  he  became  insensible. 
.  .  ." — Law  Report^  in  QhrverBf  Ind,  Med. 
Juri^pr,  166.] 

OTTO,  OTTER,  s.  Or  usually 
*Otto  of  Roses,'  or  by  imperfect 
purists  ^  Aitar  of  Roses,'  an  essential 
oil  obtained  in  India  from  the  petals 
of  the  flower,  a  manufacture  of  which 
the  chief  seat  is  at  Ghazipur  on  the 
Ganges.  The  word  is  the  Arab,  'tfr, 
'perfume.'  From  this  word  are  de- 
rived '(t/Mr,  a  'perfumer  or  druggist,' 
^attdrif  adj.,  '  pertaining  to  a  perfumer.' 
And  a  relic  of  Saracen  rule  in  Palermo 
is  the  Viu  LcUterinij  *  the  street  of  the 
perfumers'  shop.'  We  find  the  same 
m  an  old  S])anish  account  of  Fez  : 

1573. — "  I»niing  thence  to  the  Cayzerie 
by  a  gate  which  faces  the  north  there  is  a 
handsome  street  which  is  called  of  the 
Atarin,  which  is  the  Spicery." — Mamiol, 
Affrica,  ii^  f .  88. 

['/fr  of  roses  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Empress  Nur-jahan 
on  her  marriage  witn  Jahangir.  A 
<-anal  in  the  palace  garden  was  filled 
with  rose-water  in  honour  of  the 
-event,  and  the  princess,  observing  a 
scum  on  the  suriace,  caused  it  to  be 
•collected,  and  found  it  to  be  of  admir- 
able fragrance,  whence  it  was  called 
^Ur-i-JdlujLnglri,^ 


1712. — Kaem^er  enumemtinff  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Household  in  Persia 
names :  "  Pharmacopoeia  .  .  .  Atthaar 
ekoMhf  in  quA  medicamenta,  et  praesertim 
variae  virtutis  opiata,  pro  Majestate  et 
aulicid  praeparantor.  .  .  ." — Am,  BxoL,  124. 

1759.~'*To  presents  given,  ko, 

«  •  •  •  • 

**  1  otter  box  set  with  diamonds 

'*  Sura  Rt,  9O00    3222    8    6." 

AccU,  of  BntertainmerU  to  J-ugget  SeC^ 


Ht,  of  Bnierta 
in  Ijong^  89. 


c.  1790. — *'  Elles  ont  encore  une  prMilec- 
tion  particuli^re  pour  les  huilesoderiferantes, 
surtout  pour  celle  de  rose,  appel^  otta.*' — 
HaafMr,  ii.  122. 

1824.— **  The  attar  is  obtained  after  the 
rose-water  is  made,  by  sotting  it  out  during 
the  night  and  till  sunrise  in  the  morning 
in  large  open  veiaels  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
then  skimming  off  the  essential  oil  which 
floats  at  the  top."—  Hther,  ed.  1844,  i.  164. 

OUDH,  OUDE,  n.p.  Awadh; 
properly  the  ancient  and  holy  city  of 
Ayodhyd  (Skt.  'not  to  be  warred 
a^inst'),  the  capital  of  Rama,  on  the 
right  bank  of  tne  river  Sarayu,  now 
commonly  called  the  Gogra.  Also  the 
province  in  which  Ayodhya  was 
situated,  but  of  which  Lncknow  for 
about  170  years  (from  c.  1732)  has 
1)een  the  capital,  as  that  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Nawabs,  and  from  1814  kings, 
of  Oudh.  Oudh  was  annexed  to  tne 
British  Empire  in  1856  as  a  Chief 
CJommissionership.  This  was  re-estal>- 
lished  after  the  Mutiny  was  subdued 
and  the  countiy  reconquered,  in  1858. 
In  1877  the  (jhief  CommLssionership 
was  united  to  the  Lieut.-Govemorship 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces.    (See  JUDEA) 

B.  c.  a;.— "The  noble  city  of  Ayodhyi. 
crowned  with  a  royal  highway  had  already 
cleaned  and  besprinkled  all  its  streets,  and 
spread  its  broad  banners.  Women,  chil- 
dren, and  all  the  dweUers  in  the  city  eagerly 
looking  for  the  consecration  of  Rdma,  waited 
with  imnatience  the  rising  of  the  morrow's 
sun." — lidmdi/anaj  Bk.  iii.  {Ayodhtfa  Kanda), 
ch.  3. 

636.  —  *'  Departing  from  this  Kin^^dom 
{Kanydhibja  or  Kanauj)  he  (Hwen  Tsang) 
travelled  about  600  li  to  the  S.E.,  crossed 
the  Ganges,  and  then  taking  his  oourne 
southerly  he  arrived  at  the  Kingdom  of 
'Oynt'o  (Ayodhya)."— /'^^miM  Bouddh,  ii. 
267. 

1255. — '*  A  peremptory  command  had  been 
issued  that  Blalik  Kutlugh  Kh&n  .  .  .  should 
leave  the  province  of  Awadh,  and  proceed 
to  the  fi«  of  KMifiiy  and  be  had  not 
obeyed.  .  .  ."  —  ftl^Wt-(JBl#  h  >-T.  by 
Raverty,  107. 

1289.  ^  "  Hi 
hia  arrivtiteor 
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ago  we  received  the  news  of  the  Peace  in 
Europe ;  of  the  death  of  Prince  Eugene ; 
of  the  marriage  of  the  P.  of  Wales  with 
the  Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  .  .  ." — Letter 
of  the  Germ.  Mimonary  Sartcrivt^  from 
Madras,  Feb.  16.  In  J^otice*  of  Madraty 
and  Ciuidalorfy  &c.   1858,  p.  159. 

1763. — '*  We  have  received  Orerland  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Havannah  and  the 
Spanish  Fleet,  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Portugall.  We  must  surely 
make  an  advantageous  Peace,  however  I'm 
no  Politician." — MS,  Letter  of  Jamrs  Rennell^ 
June  1,  fr.  Madras. 

1774. — **  Les  Marchands  2k  Bens^Ie  en- 
voy ^rent  un  Vaisseau  k  Suis  en  17/2,  roais 
il  fut  endommag^  dans  le  Golfe  de  Bengale, 
et  oblige  de  retoumer  ;  en  1773  le  Sr. 
//o(/bra  en treprit  encore  ce  voyage,  r€ussit 
cetto  fois,  et  fut  ainsi  le  premier  Anglois 
ijui  eut  conduit  un  vaisseau  k  SuH,  .  ,  , 
On  s'est  d^jk  servi  plusieurs  fois  de  cetto 
route  comme  d'un  chemin  de  poste  ;  car  le 
Gouvernement  des  Indes  envoye  actuelle- 
ment  dans  des  cas  d'importance  ses  Couriers 
par  Sv^  en  Angleterre,  et  peut  nresqu'avoir 
plut6t  re}^H)nse  de  Londrfs  que  leurs  lettres 
ne  peuvent  venir  en  Europe  par  lo  Chemin 
ordinaire  du  tour  du  Cap  de  bonne  esper- 
anco." — JSuhuhr^  Voyagfy  ii.  10. 

1776. — **  We  had  advices  long  ago  from 
England,  as  late  as  the  end  of  May,  by  way 
of  Suez.  This  is  a  new  Route  opened  by 
Crovr.  Hastings,  and  the  Letters  which  left 
Marseilles  the  3rd  June  arrived  here  the 
20th  August.  This,  you'll  allow,  is  a  ready 
communication  with  Europe,  and  may  be 
kept  open  at  all  times,  if  we  chuse  to  take  a 
.ittle  pains." — MK  Letter  from  James  Ren- 
neHy  Oct.  16,  ''from  Islamabad,  capital  of 
Chittigong." 

1781. — "  On  Monday  last  was  Married  Mr. 
Geoi'ge  Greenley  to  Mrs.  Anne  Barrington, 

relict  of  the  late  Capt.  William  B ,  who 

unfortunately  perished  on  the  Desart,  in  the 
attack  that  was  made  on  the  Carravan  of 
Bengal  Groods  under  his  and  the  other 
(rontlemen's  care  between  Suez  and  Grand 
(,"airo." — India  Oazette,  March  7. 

1782.— "When  you  left  Enffland  with  an 
intention  to  pass  overland  and  by  the  route 
of  the  Red  Sea  into  India,  did  you  not  know 
that  no  subject  of  these  kingdoms  can  law- 
fully reside  in  India  .  .  .  without  the 
permission  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants?  .  .  ."— Prtrf,  Tracts,  i.  130. 

1783.  —  *'...  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  a 
gentleman  whose  means  of  intelligence  were 
known  to  be  both  extensive  and  expeditious, 
nubliclv  declared,  from  motives  the  most 
oenevolent,  that  he  had  just  received  OTer- 
land  from  England  certain  information  that 
Great  Britain  had  finally  concluded  a  peace 
with  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe." 
— Munro's  Narraiive,  317. 

1786. — "The  packet  that  was  coming  to 
us  oyerland,  and  that  left  England  in  July, 
was  cut  off  by  the  wild  Arabs  between 
Aleppo  and  Bussora."  —  Lord  Comwallit, 
Dec.  28,  in  Corretpondencff  kc,,  i.  247* 


1793. — *'  Ext.  of  a  letter  from  Poonama.eo, 
dated  7th  June. 

'  The  dispatch  by  way  of  Suez  has  put  us 
all  in  a  commotion.'  — Bombay  Courier^ 
June  29. 

1803. — "From  the  Governor  General  to 
the  Secret  Committee,  dated  24th  Deer. 
1802.  Reed.  OrtrUnd,  9th  May  1803."— 
Mahratta  War  Papers  (Parliamentary). 

OVIDOBE,  s  Port.  (Juvidor,  i.e. 
*  auditor,*  an  official  constantly  men- 
tioned in  the  histories  of  Portuguese 
India.  But  the  term  is  also  applied 
in  an  English  (flotation  below  to 
certain  Burmese  officials,  an  applica- 
tion which  must  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Portuffuese.  It  is  in  this 
case  probably  the  translation  of  a 
Burmese  designation,  perhaps  of 
Nekhan-daUy  'Royal  Ear,'  which  is 
the  title  of  certain  Court  officers. 

1500.—*'  The  Captain-Major  (at  Melinde) 
sent  on  board  all  the  ships  to  beg  that  no 
one  when  ashore  would  in  any  way  mis- 
behave or  produce  a  scandal  ;  any  such 
offence  would  be  severely  punished.  And 
he  ordered  the  mariners  of  the  ships  to 
land,  and  his  own  Provost  of  the  force, 
with  an  Ouvldor  that  he  had  on  board,  that 
they  might  keep  an  eye  on  our  people  to 
prevent  mischief." — Correa,  i,  165. 

1507. — **  And  the  Viceroy  ordered  the 
Onvidor  General  to  hold  an  inquiry  on  this 
matter,  on  which  the  truth  came  out  clearly 
that  the  Holy  Apostle  (Sanctiago)  showed 
himself  to  the  Moors  when  they  were  fighting 
with  our  people,  and  of  this  he  sent  word  to 
the  King,  telling  him  that  such  martyrs  were 
the  men  who  were  serving  in  these  parta 
that  our  Lord  took  thought  of  them  and 
sent  them  a  Helper  from  Heaven." — Ibid. 
i.  717. 

1698.— (At  Syriam)  ''Oyidores  (Persons 
appointed  to  take  notice  of  all  passages  in 
the  Runday  (office  of  administration)  and 
advise  them  to  Ava.  .  .  .  Three  Ovidorea 
that  always  attend  the  Rxtndaij,  and  are 
sent  to  the  King,  upon  errands,  as  occasion 
obliges." — Fleetwood's  Diary ,  in  Dalrympify 
Or.  Rep.  i.  355,  360. 

EOWL,  s.     Hind,    anl^   *any    great 
imity,  as  a  plague,  cholera,'  &c. 

[1787.— "At  the  foot  of  the  hills  the 
country  is  called  Teriani  (see  TERAI)  .  .  > 
and  people  in  their  passage  catch  a  disorder, 
called  in  the  language  of  that  country 
aul,  which  is  a  putrid  fever,  and  of  which 
the  generality  of  persons  who  are  attacked 
with  it  die  in  a  few  dayi.  •  .  "—Atiait,  Reti 
ii.  807. 

1816.-".  .  .  nin 
the  looal  malMif  «IMi 
dreaded  in  th* 
— Aaieiic  Jv 


alone  wHh  it 
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Christian  religion,  and  bring  them  up  in 
their  own  faith,  whether  the  child  be  a 
Mussulman  taiyid  or  a  Hindtl  br&kman" — 
Kkdfi  KhAn,  in  Elliot,  vii.  345. 

1711.— ''The  Danish  Padre  Bartholomew 
Ziegenbaigh,  requests  leave  to  to  to  Europe 
in  the  first  ship,  and  in  consideration  that 
he  is  head  of  a  Protestant  Mission,  espoused 
by  the  Riffht  Reverend  the  Lord  Archoishop 
of  Canterbury  ...  we  have  presumed  to 
grant  him  his  passage." — In  Wheeler ,  ii.  177. 

1726.— "May  14.  Mr.  Leeke  went  with 
me  to  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  .  .  .  We  con- 
versed with  an  old  Padre  from  Silesia,  who 
had  been  27  years  in  India.  .  .  ." — Diary  of 
the  Missionary  Schultze  (in  yotices  ofMo/Jras, 
Ac.,  1858),  p.  14. 

„  "May  17.  The  minister  of  the 
King  of  Pegu  called  on  me.  From  him  I 
learned,  through  an  interpreter,  that  Chris- 
tians of  all  nations  and  professions  have 
perfect  freedom  at  Pegu ;  that  even  in  the 
Capital  two  French,  two  Armenian,  and 
two  Portuguese  Patres,  have  their  churches. 
.  .  ."—/&&.  p.  15. 

1803.— "Lord  Lake  was  not  a  little 
pleased  at  the  Begum's  loyalty,  and  being 
a  little  elevated  by  the  wine  ...  he  gal- 
lantly advanced,  and  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
her  attendants,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her.  .  .  .  Receiving  courteously  the 
proffered  attention,  she  turned  calmly  round 
to  her  astonished  attendants — *It  is,'  said 
she,  *  the  salute  of  a  padre  (or  priest)  to  his 
daughter.*"— iSKntt<T^  Mil,  Mem,  i.  293. 

1809.— "The  Padre,  who  is  a  half  cast 
Portuguese,  informed  mo  that  he  had  three 
districts  under  him." — Ld,  VaXeiUia,  i.  329. 

1830.— "Two  fat  naked  Brahmins,  be- 
daubed with  imint,  had  been  importuning 
me  for  money  .  .  .  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  padres." — Mtm,  of  Col.  Maun- 
Uiiiiy  iii. 

1876.— "There  is  Padre  Blunt  for  ox- 
ample, —  we  always  call  them  Padres  in 
India,  you  know, — makes  a  jwint  of  never 
going  beyond  ten  minutes,  at  anv  rate 
during  the  hot  weather." — Thr  DUemrno, 
ch.  xliii. 

PAD8HAW,  PODSHAW,  s.  Peis. 
— Hind.*  pdduluih  (Pers.  pddy  pat 
*"  throuef  shdhy  *  prince'),  an  emperor; 
the  Qreat  Mogul  (q.v.) ;  a  king. 

[1553.— "Patxiah."  See  under  POOEUB. 

[1612.—"  Ho  acknowledges  no  Paden- 
shawe  or  King  in  Christendom  but  the 
Portugals'  King." — Dancers,  Letters,  i.  175.] 

c.  1630. — ".  .  .  round  all  the  roome  were 

S laced  tacite  Mirzoes,  Chauns,  Sultans,  and 
leglerbegs,  above  threescore ;  who  like  so 
many  inanimate  Statues  sat  crosse-legg'd 
.  .  .  their  backs  to  the  wall,  their  eyes  to  a 
constant  object ;  not  daring  to  speak  to  one 
another,  sneeze,  cough,  spot,  or  the  like,  it 
being  held  in  the  Potehaw's  presence  a  sinne 
of  too  ^reat  presumption." — Sir  T,  Hei-bert, 
cd.  1638,  p.  169.    At  p.  171  of  the  same  we 


have  Potshangh ;  and  in  the  edition  of  1677p 
in  a  vocabulary  of  the  lan^^nage  spoken  in 
Hindustan,  we  have  "King,  PKUdiaw.* 
And  again:  "Is  the  King  at  A^rra?  .  .  . 
Pmishaw  Aaramekat"  {PddiskAh  AgrA  mm 
hat ;)— 99-100. 

1673.— "Thev  took  upon  them  witlMnt 
controul  the  Regal  Dignity  and  Title  cf 
Pedesbaw."— /''>-y«r,  166. 

1727. — "Aureng-zeb,  who  is  now  sainted 
Pantshaw,  or  Emperor,  by  the  Annj,  not* 
wi^tanding  his  Father  was  then  ahre." — 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  175,  [ed.  1744]. 

PAGAB,  s. 

a.  This  word,  the  Malay  for  a  ^  fences 
enclosure,'    occurs    in    the    sense    of 

*  factory '  in  the  following  passage  : 

1702.— "Some  other  out-pa^^Ani  or  Fae- 
tones,  depending  upon  the  Factory  of  Ben* 
coolen. "—CAarfer*  ofUu  E,I,  Co,  p.  324. 

In  some  de^e  analogous  to  this 
use  is  the  appbcation,  common  amon^ 
Hindustani-speaking  natives,  of  the 
Hind. — Arab,  worn  ihdta,  'a  fenoe» 
enclosure,*  in  the  sense  of  Presidency  r 
Bombay  hi  [kd\  ihdta^  Bangdl  hi  pw} 
ihdtc^  a  seiu?e  not  given  in  Shakesp>ear 
or  Forbes ;  [it  is  given  in  Fallon  and 
Platts.  Mr.  Skeat  points  out  that  the 
Malay  word  is  pdaary  'a  fence,*  but 
that  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  a 

*  factory  *  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  to  mean 

*  factory  stock   : 

[1615. — "  The  King  says  that  at  her  arrival 
he  will  send  them  their  house  and  panZT' 
upon  rafts  to  them." — Foster,  Letters,  ui.  151.1 

h.  {pagdr).  This  word  is  in  ^neral 
use  in  the  Bombay  domestic  dialect  for 
wages,  Mahr.  pagdr.  It  is  obviously 
the  Port,  verb  pagar^  *  to  pay,*  used  as 
a  substantive. 

[1875.—".  .  .  the  heavy-browed  sultana 
of  some  Gauge  tic  station,  whose  stem  look 
palpably  interrogates  the  amount  of  your 
monthly  paggar." — ^Vilson,  Abode  of  Stunr, 
46.] 

PAGODA,  s.  This  olwcure  and 
remarkable  word  is  used  in  three 
different  senses. 

a.  An  idol  temple  ;  and  also  specifi- 
cally, in  China,  a  particular  form  of 
religious  edifice,  of  which  the  famous. 
"Porcelain  tower"  of  Nanking,  now 
destroyed,  may  be  recalled  as  typical » 
In  tlie  17th  centurv  we  find  the  word 
sometimes  misapplied  to  places  oT 
Mahommedan  worship,  as  by  Faria-y- 
Sousa,  who  speaks  of  the  "  Pagoda  of 
Mecca." 


The  ktt«r  is  u  genuine  iiord, 
in  Cej-loii,  but  known  in  Conti- 
.  India,  ainee  the  extinction  of 
iiHin,  only  in  the  most  rare  aud 
lional  way. 

wrth  Biiggertion  connects  it  witli 
It.  bluigamt,  'holy,  divine,'  or 
vail,  a].iilied  to  Durga  and  other 
ees  ;  and  a  tifth  makes  it  a 
'tion  of  the  Peru,  biU-kadah, 
emple' ;     a     derivation     given 

hy  Ovington.  There  can  lie 
loubt  that  tlie  origin  really  ties 
in  these  two. 

two  contributors  to  this  book  ar« 
hat  divided  on  this  subject  ;— 
Against  the  derivation  from 
«,  'holy.'  or  the  Mahr.  form 
uta,  is  the  objection  that  the 
ngode  from  the  earliest  date  has 
«l  e,  which  was  necessarily  prn- 
d.  Nor  is  bliagavant  a  iiuniu 
^ninle  in  any  langiiace  of  India. 
other  hand  but-kiulah  is  a  [.Iinwe 
the  Portuguese  would  constantly 
roni   the    Mahomniedans   with 

they  chiefly  had  to  deal  on 
irst  arrii-al  in  India.  This  i,-. 
!W  confidently  asserted  by  Rei- 
W^moiret  tur  Vhide,  90),  "and  is 
«nol<«y  (riven  by  Littre. 
'wards  the  coins,  it  has  been 
Id,  naturally  enough,  that  they 
ailed  fogiida,  because  of  the 
if  a  temple  which  some  of  them 
md  which  indeed  was  bonie  bv 
V>da»  of  the  Madras  Mint,  as 
!  seen  in  Thomas's  Prijuep,  pt 
lut  in  fact  coins  with  this  im. 
■ere  lirat  struck  at  Ikkeri  at  a 
er  the  word  mgod^  was  already 
among  the  Portuguese.  How- 
arly  all  Iwre  on  one  side  a  rude 
itation  of  a  Hindu  deity  (see 
ihnaraja's  pagoda,  c.  1520),  and 
les  two  such  images.  Some  of 
giire.1  are  specified  by   Priusep 

TabUs,   p.  41),   and  Varthema 
of  them:    "These  pardai  , 
o  devils  stamped  upon  one  'side 
1,   and   certain    letters   on   the 

(118-116).  Here  the  name 
.ve  l>een  appropriately  taken 
ijarai  (A.  B.l 

e  other  hand,  it  may  be  ureed 
e  resemblance  between  but- 
and    pagode    is    hardly    close 

and  that  the  derivation  from 

h  does  not  euilr  account  for 

oaes  of  the  wan.    1-i^imi\    -a. 

ImittaAVr  *   ^ "^^^  ^ 
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fjrapli  that  bluigavat  may  have  had  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  the  word  in  oue 
of  its  meaningH. 

Now  it  is  not  possible  that  the  word 
in  all  its  applications  may  have  had 
its  origin  Trom  hhagavat,  or  some 
current  modification  of  that  word? 
We  see  from  Marco  Polo  tliat  such  a 
term  was  currently  known  to  foreign 
visitors  of  S.  India  in  his  day — a  term 
almost  identical  in  sound  with  jxujoda^ 
and  bearing  in  his  statement  a  n»ligious 
application,  tliough  not  to  a  tijmple.* 
We  thus  have  four  separate  applications 
of  the  word  jmcauta,  or  pagoaa,  i)icked 
uj)  by  foreigners  on  the  shores  of  India 
from  the  13th  century  downwardH,  viz. 
to  a  Hindu  eiaculatory  formula,  to  a 
place  of  Hindu  worship,  to  a  Hindu 
idol,  to  a  Hindu  coin  with  idols  repre- 
sented on  it.  Is  it  not  possible  that  all 
are  to  be  traced  to  bhttyavat,  'sacred,' 
or  to  Bhagavat  and  Bhofjavati,  used  i\a 
names  of  divinities — of  Buddha  in 
Buddhist  times  or  places,  of  Krishna 
and  Durga  in  Brahminical  times  and 
places?  (uses  which  are  fact).  How 
common  was  the  use  of  Bhagavtitl  as 
the  name  of  an  object  of  worship  in 
Malabar,  may  l>e  seen  from  an  ex- 
ample. Turning  to  Wilson's  work  on 
the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  we  find  in  the 
list  of  local  MS.  tracts  Injlongiiig  to 
Malabar,  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
Bhaffavati  in  this  way.  Thus  in  this 
section  of  the  Inwk  we  have  at  p.  xcvi. 
(vol.  ii.)  note  of  an  account  **of  a 
temple  of  Bhagarati " ;  at  p.  ciii. 
"Temple  of  Mannadi  Bhmjavati  gotl- 
dess  .  .  . " ;  at  p.  civ.  "  Teniple  of 
Mangombu Z^/ui5fava/t  .  .  ."  ;  "Temple 
of  Paddeparkave  Bhagarati  .  .  . " ; 
"  Temple  of  the  goddess  Pannjiyennar 
Kave  Bhagarati  .  .  .";  "Temple  of 
the  goddess  Patali  Bhagarati  .  .  . "  ; 
"Temple  of  Bhagavati  .  .  . "  ;  p.  cvii., 
"  Account  of  the  gofldess  Bhagavati  iit>, 
&c.  .  .  .";  p.  cviii.,  "Ace.  of  the 
go^ldess  Yalangji  Bhagavati"  "Ace.  of 


•  "Tlio  iirayer  tliat  th»;y  s.iy  daily  consiHtN  of 
thft^M»w^mlH:  '"/Vi^vui/u/  Vtiituifn!  Vaiitutn!'  And 
this  th«'y  rejuMt  1(»4  tiiiifs."— (Hk.  iii.  rh.  IT.)  Th« 
woni  is  iiriiiU'd  in  lUimiisio /ini-r» wen  ;  but  no  on« 
familiar  with  the  constant  n»nfiiHion  of  t:  and  (  in 
metlieval  inanuHcript  will  n-JiTt  thin  correction  of 
M.  I»authier.  DiHhon  C-aUlwell  olwcrvM  that  the 
won!  was  probably  lUnjavOy  or  I'ariai'n,  Ihft  Tamil 
form  of  Hhagavata,  *'  lionl  "  ;  a  won!  relt«rBt««d  in 
thtMr  sacred  formula'  by  Ilindun  of  all  Horts, 
•••«lM'rially  VaiHhnava  dfivot«M!s.  The  wonln  given 
by  Marco  Polo,  if  written  "l*ago(iaf  I'atjodaf 
Pcujoda/"  would  Ite  almoHt  undiHtiuguiHliablo  in 
iK)und  from  Pou^nta. 


the  goddess  Vallur  BhaqavatiJ*  The 
term  Bhagavati  seems  tnua  to  haxe 
been  very  commonly  attached  to 
objects  of  worship  in  Malabar  teinpIeS' 
(see  also  Fra  Paolino^  p.  79  and  p.  57, 
quoted  under  c.  l>elow).  And  it  is 
very  int^iresting  to  observe  that,  in  a 
paper  on  "Coorg  Superstitions,"  Mr. 
Kittel  notices  parenthetically  that 
Bhadra  Kali  (i.e.  Durga)  is  *^  also- 
called  Pogddi,  Pavodiy  a  iadbhava  of 
Bagavati"  {Ind.  Antiq.  ii.  170V--an 
incidental  remark  that  seems  to  brinff 
us  ver}'  near  the  jKissible  origin  m 
pagijde.  It  is  most  prol table  that  some 
form  like  pogodi  or  pagode  was  current 
in  the  mouths  of  foreign  visitors  be> 
fore  the  arri\'al  of  the  Portuguese ; 
but  if  the  word  was  of  Portuguese 
origin  there  may  easily  have  oeen 
some  confusion  in  their  ears  Ix^tween 
Bagarati  and  hut-kadah  which  shaped 
the  new  woi-d.  It  is  no  sufticient  ob- 
jection to  sav  that  bhagavati  is  not  a 
term  apj)lied  by  the  natives  to  a 
tem])le  ;  the  question  is  rather  what 
misunderstanding  and  mispronuncia- 
tion by  foreigners  of  a  native  term 
may  i)rol)ably  have  given  rise  to  the 
terin  ?-(H.  Y.) 

Since  the  al)Ove  was  WTitten,  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  has  kindly  furnished  a 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"  I  t<M.>k  some  u'lins  to  get  at  the- 
origin  of  the  worn  when  at  Madras, 
and  the  conclusion  1  came  to  was  that 
it  arase  from  the  term  used  generally 
for  the  object  of  their  worshio,  viz.,. 
Bhagavatf  *go<:r  ;  hhagaxittiy  *go(ides8.' 

"Thus,  the  Hindu  temple  with  its 
lofty  gopuram  or  propylon  at  once 
attracts  attention,  and  a  stranger  en- 
quiring what  it  was,  would  l>e  told, 
*  the  house  or  place  of  Bhagai'>at.'  The 
villupo  divinity  throughout  tlie  south 
is  always  a  form  of  Durga^  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  ealled,  simply  ^Ikt^i*  (or 
7iA<//7rtjv/f/,  *  the  goddess  ^).  .  .  .  In  like 
nmnncr  a  figure  of  Durga  is  found  on 
most  of  the  gold  Hutti^  (i.e.  jtagoila 
coins)  current  in  the  Dakhan,  and  a 
foreigner  inquiring  what  such  a  coin 
was,  or  rather  what  wjis  the  form 
stam|>ed  upon  it,  would  be  told  it  was 
'  the  goddess,'  ?.f.,  it  was  *  Bhagavati.^ " 

As  mv  friend.  Dr.  Burnell,  can  no 
longer  rej)resent  his  own  view,  it  seems 
right  here  to  print  the  latest  remarks 
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1674.— "  Pafirod  (quasi  Pagan -God),  an 
Idol  or  false  god  among  the  Indians ;  also  a 
kind  of  gold  coin  among  them  equivalent  to 
our  Angel." — Glouographia^  Ac,  by  T.  S. 

1689.— "A  PafTOda  .  .  .  borrows  its 
Name  from  the  Persian  word  PoiUf  which 
signifies  Idol ;  thence  Pout-Oheda,  a  Temjple 
of  False  Gods,  and  from  thence  Pagode.  — 
Onngtoa^  159. 

1696.  —  ** .  .  .  qui  eussent  €[6v4  des 
pagodeB  au  milieu  des  villes." — La  Bruyire^ 
CaracUreSf  ed.  Joaast^  1881,  ii.  306. 

[1710.—"  In  India  we  use  this  word  pagoda 
(pagodes)  indiscriminately  for  idols  or 
temples  of  the  Gentiles."— Oricrt/«  Conqvis- 
4adOy  vol.  i.  Conq.  i.  Div.  i.  58.] 

1717._**.  .  .  the  Pagods,  or  Churches." 
^Phillip's  Account,  12. 

1727. — "  There  are  many  ancient  Pagoda 
or  Temples  in  this  country,  but  there  is  one 
very  particular  which  stands  upon  a  little 
Mountain  near  VizagapcUaniy  where  they 
worship  living  Monkies."  — J.  HavUlton, 
i.  380  [ed.  1744]. 

173e._«*  pigod  [incert.  etjTU.],  an  idol's 
temple  in  China."— iJai7«ry'«  Diet.  2nd  ed. 

1763. _«<  These  divinities  are  worshipped 
in  temples  called  Pagodaa  in  every  part  of 
Indostan,  "—Or»w,  Hut.  i.  2. 

1781.— "During  this  conflict  (at  Chil- 
lumbrum),  all  the  Indian  females  belonging 
to  the  garrison  were  collected  at  the  summit 
of  the  highest  pagoda,  singing  in  a  loud 
and  melodious  chorus  hallelujahs,  or  songs 
of  exhortation,  to  their  people  below,  which 
inspired  the  enemy  with  a  kind  of  frantic 
^nthiisiasm.  This,  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
attack,  had  a  romantic  and  pleasing  effect, 
the  musical  sounds  being  distinctly  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  assailants." 
— Munro's  Narrative,  222. 

1809.— 
"  In  front,  with  far  stretch 'd  walls,  and  many 
a  tower, 
Turret,  and  dome,  and  pinnacle  elate. 
The  huge  Pagoda  seemed  to  load    the 
land."  Kehanuiy  viii.  4. 

[1830.—".  .  .  pagodas,  which  are  so 
termed  from  paug,  an  idol,  and  ghoda,  a 
temple  (!)  .  .  ."—Mrs.  Ehroody  Narrative  of 
•tt  Journey  Overland  from  Eng/and,  ii.  27.] 

1855.—".  .  .  Among  a  dense  cluster  of 

palm-trees    and     small    i>agodas,    rises    a 

•colossal  Gaudaraa,  towering  above  both,  and, 

Memnon-like,  glowering  before  him  with  a 

5tlacid  and  eternal  ajnue."—Lett^s  from  tlu 
ianks  of  the  Irawodefy    Blackwood's  Mag., 
May,  1856. 

b.— 

1498._««And  the  King  gave  the  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  again  repeating  the 
words  of  the  oath  he  had  made,  and  swearing 
besides  by  his  pagodea,  which  are  their 
idols,  that  they  aoore  for  gods.  .  .  ." — Correa, 
Lendeu,  i.  119. 

1582.—"  The  Divell  is  oftentimes  in  them, 
but  they  say  it  is  one  of  their  Gods  or 
Pagodes."— C(W<<t/Vrfa  (tr.  by  N.  L.),  f.  37. 


[lu  the  following  paseage  from  the 
same  author,  as  Mr.  Whiteway  points 
out,  the  word  is  used  in  both  senses^  a 
temple  and  an  idol : 

"  In  Goa  I  have  seen  this  festival  in  a 
pa^^oda,  that  stands  in  the  island  of  Divw. 
which  is  called  (^apatu,  where  pe<>ple  ooJleci 
from  a  long  distance  ;  they  bathe  m  the  aim 
of  the  sea  between  the  two  isJands,  and 
thev  believe  .  .  .  that  on  that  day  the 
idol  (pagode)  comes  to  that  water,  ana  they 
cast  in  for  him  much  betel  and  many 
)>lantains  and  sugar-canes  ;  and  they  believe 
that  the  idol  (paigode)  eats  those  thingSw**— 
Castanheda,  ii.  cb.  34.  In  the  orig.,  pa^^odiv 
when  meaning  a  temple  has  a  small,  and 
when  the  idol,  a  capital,  P.] 

1584. — "  La  religione  di  queste  ^enti  noa 
si  intende  per  esser  diif erenti  sette  f ra  loro ; 
hanno  certi  lor  pa^odi  che  son  gli  idoli.  .  .  .** 
— letter  of  Sassetti,  in  De  Guhematis,  156. 

1587. — "llic  house  in  which  his  pa^foda 
or  idol  standeth  is  covered  with  tiles  of 
silver."— /e.  Fitch,  in  Hakl.  ii.  391. 

1598.—".  .  .  The  Pagodea,  their  false 
and  divelish  idols." — Linschotetij  26  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  86]. 

1630. — "  ...  so  that  the  Bramanes  under 
each  green  tree  erect  temples  to  pacpodfl. 
.  .  ." — Lord,  Display,  &c. 

c.  1630.—"  Many  deformed  PagoUlM 
are  here  worshipped ;  having  this  ordinary 
evasion  that  thoy  adore  not  Idols,  but  the 
Jffumos  which  thoy  represent."  —  Sir  T. 
Ihrbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  375. 

1664.— 
"  Their  classic  model  proved  a  maggot. 
Their  Directory  an  Indian  Pagod." 

Hudihras,  Pt.  II.  Canto  i. 

1693.—".  .  .  For,  say  they,  what  is  the 
Pagoda?  it  is  an  image  or  stone.  .  .  .*' — 
lTi\Vheeler,  i.  269. 

1727.—" ...  the  Giri  with  the  Pot  of 
Fire  on  her  Head,  walking  all  the  Way  be- 
fore. When  they  came  to  the  End  of  their 
journey  .  .  .  whore  was  placed  another 
black  stone  Pagod,  the  Girl  set  her  Fire 
before  it,  and  run  stark  mad  for  a  Minute 
or  so." — A.  Hamilton,  i.  274  [ed.  1744]. 

c.  1737.— 
"  See  thronging  millions  to  the  Pagod  run. 
And  oflfer  country.  Parent,  wife  or  son." 
Pope,  Epilogue  to  Sat,  I. 

1814. — "Out  of  town  six  days.  On  my 
return,  find  my  poor  little  pagod,  Napoleon, 
pushed  off  his  pedestal ; — the  thieves  are  in 
Paris."  —  Letter  of  Boron's,  April  8,  in 
Moore's  Life^  ed.  1832,  hi.  21. 

C— 

c.  1566.— "Neir  vscir  poi  Ii  caualli  Arabi 
di  Goa,  si  paga  di  datio  quaranta  due  pagodi 
per  cauallo,  et  ogni  pagodo  val  otto  lire 
alia  nostra  moneta  ;  e  sono  monete  d'oro ; 
de  modo  che  Ii  caualli  Arabi  sono  in  gran 
prezzo  in  que*  paesi,  come  sarebbe  trecento 
ouattro  cento,  cinque  cento,  e  fina  mille 
ducati  I'vno." — C.  Federici,  in  Rdmusio^ 
iii.  388. 
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1597.—*'  I  think  well  to  order  and  decree 
that  the  pa^^Kles  which  come  from  without 
shall  not  be  current  unless  they  be  of  forty 
•and  three  points  (assay  ?)  conformable  to  the 
first  issue,  which  is  called  of  Agr<L,  and 
which  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  the 
ikui  Tonies,  which  wore  issued  in  its  like- 
ness."— Edict  of  the  King,  in  Archie.  Port. 
Ori^'iU.  iii.  782. 

LOGS.  —  *'  There  are  yet  other  sorts  of 
money  called  Pa^TOdes.  .  .  .  They  are  Indian 
and  Heathenish  money  with  the  picture  of 
a  Diuoll  vpon  them,  and  therefore  are  called 
Pagodes.  .  .  ."—Linachottn^  54  and  69 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  187,  242]. 

1602. — "  And  ho  caused  to  be  sent  out 
for  the  Kings  of  the  Decan  and  Canara  two 
thousand  horses  from  those  that  were  in 
Goa,  and  this  brought  the  King  80,000 
pagodes,  for  every  one  had  to  pay  forty  as 
duty.  These  were  imported  by  the  Moors 
■and  other  merchants  from  the  ports  of 
Arabia  and  Persia  ;  in  entering  Goa  they 
are  free  and  uncharged,  but  on  leaving  that 
place  they  have  to  pay  these  duties." — 
Couto,  IV.  vi.  6. 

[  ,,  *'.  .  .  with  a  sum  of  gold  jMtfOdes, 
ti  coin  of  the  upper  country  (P^lagate),  each 
of  which  is  worth  600  r«V  (say  lis.  3d. ;  the 
usiml  value  was  360  reis)."—Jlnd.  VII.  i.  11.] 

1623.—".  .  .  An  Indian  Gentile  Lord 
called  Rama  Rau,  who  has  no  more  in  all 
than  2000  pagod  [paygoda]  of  annual 
revenue,  of  which  again  he  pays  about  800 
to  VenktapJi  Naioka,  whose  tributary  he  is. 
.  .  ."—P.  defla  ValU,  ii.  692;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
306]. 

1673. — **  About  this  time  the  Rajah  .  .  . 
was  weighed  in  Gold,  and  poised  about 
16,000  Pagoda."— /'ryfT,  80. 

1676. — "  For  in  regard  these  Pagoda  are 
very  thick,  and  cannot  be  dipt,  those  that 
are  Masters  of  the  trade,  take  a  Piercer,  and 
pierce  the  Pagod  through  the  side,  halfway 
or  more,  taking  out  of  one  piece  as  much 
<Told  as  comes  to  two  or  three  Sous." — 
Ta,^rnier,  E.T.  1684,  ii.  4 ;  [Ridt,  ii.  92]. 

1780.— "Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  Bart.,  re- 
signed the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George 
on  the  Mg.  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  im- 
mediately went  on  board  the  General  Barker. 
It  is  confidently  reported  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  accumulate  a  very  large 
Fortune,  considering  the  long  time  he  has 
been  at  Madrass  ;  indeed  people  say  it 
xiraounts  to  only  17  Lacks  and  a  half  of 
Pagodas,  or  a  little  more  than  £600,000 
sterling."— JJ/cX-y'*  Bengal  QazetU,  April  15. 

1786. — "Your  servants  have  no  Trade  in 
this  country,  neither  do  you  pay  them  high 
wages,  yet  in  a  few  years  tney  return  to 
Englana  with  many  lacs  of  pagodas." — 
Nalioh  of  Arcoty  in  Burke' n  Speech  on  the 
Nabob's  Debts,  irori*,  ed.  1862,  iv.  18. 

1796. — **  La  Bhagavadi,  moneta  d'oro, 
•oho  ha  I'imma^ine  della  dea  Bhagavadi, 
nome  corrotto  in  Pagodi  o  Pagode  dagli 
Europei,  h  moneta  rotonda,  convessa  in  una 
parte  .  .  ."—Fra  Paoiino,  57. 
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1803. — "it  fre(|uoutIy  happens  that  in 
the  bazaar,  the  star  pagoda  exchanges  for 
4  rupees,  and  at  other  times  for  not  more 
than  3."—  Weilington,  Desp.,  ed.  1837,  ii.  375. 

PA(H)DA-TBE£.  A  slang  phrase 
once  current,  rather  in  Englana  than 
in  India,  to  express  the  openings  to 
rapid  fortune  which  at  one  time 
existed  in  India.  [For  the  original 
meaning,  see  the  quotation  from  Ryklof 
Van  Goens  under  BO  TREE.  Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "  It  seems  possible  that  the 
idea  of  a  coin  tree  may  have  arisen 
from  the  practice,  among  some  Oriental 
nations  at  least,  of  making  cash  in 
moulds,  the  design  of  which  is  based 
on  the  plan  of  a  tree.  On  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  name  cash- 
tree  (poko^  pitis)  is  applied  to  cash  cast 
in  this  form.  Gola  and  silver  tribu- 
tary trees  are  sent  to  Siam  bv  the 
tributary  Staters :  in  these  the  leaves 
are  in  the  shai)e  of  ordinary  tree 
leaves."] 

1877. — "India  has  been  transferred  from 
the  regions  of  romance  to  the  realms  of 
fact  .  .  .  the  mines  of  Golconda  no  longer 
pay  the  cost  of  working,  and  the  pagoda- 
tree  has  been  stripped  of  all  its  golden 
fruit." — Blacktcood's  Magajzine,  575. 

1881. — "It  might  be  mistaken  .  .  .  for 
the  work  of  some  modem  architect,  built 
for  the  Nabob  of  a  couple  of  generations 
back,  who  had  enriched  himself  when  the 
pagoda-tree  was  worth  the  shaking." — 
Sat.  Revietc,  Sept.  3,  p.  307. 

PAHLAVI,  PEHLVI.  The  name 
applied  to  the  ancient  Persian  langua^ 
in  that  phase  which  prevailed  from  the 
l)eginning  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy 
to  the  time  when  it  became  corrupted 
bv  the  influence  of  Arabic,  and  the 
adoption  of  numerous  Arabic  words 
and  phrases.  The  name  Pahlavi  was 
adopted  by  Euroi)eans  from  the  Parsi 
use.  The  langu^^e  of  Western  Persia 
in  the  time  of  the  Achaemenian 
kings,  as  preserved  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  Behistun, 
and  elsewhere,  is  nearly  akin  to  the 
dialects  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  numl)er  of  inflec- 
tions agreeing  with  those  of  the 
Avesta  and  of  Sanskrit.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  inflectional  terminations  is 
already  indicated  as  beginning  in  the 
later  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Zend-Aveeta; 
but  its  course  cannot  be  traeedijUL^ 
there  are  no  inacxv^XXs^vuk  ybl 
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hmguage  during  the  time  of  the  Ai*sa- 
cidae  ;  and  it  is  in  the  inscriptions  on 
rocks  and  coins  of  Ardakhshlr-i- 
Papakan  (a.d.  226-240)— the  Anlasliir 
Baoagiin  of  lat^r  Persian — tliat  the 
language  emerges  in  a  fomi  of  that 
which  is  known  as  Pahlavi.  "But^ 
strictly  speaking,  the  medieval  Persian 
language  is  calle<i  Pahlavi  when  it  is 
written  in  one  of  the  characters  used 
Injfore  the  inv».*ntion  of  the  in<Klem 
Persian  alphalu^tf  and  in  the  jHiculiarly 
cnigniatical  mode  adonted  in  Pahhivi 
writings.  .  .  .  Like  tiie  Assyrians  of 
nld,  the  Persians  of  Parthian  timea 
.'ippe-ar  to  have  borrowed  their  writing 
from  a  foreign  race.  But,  whureiis 
the  Semitic  Assyrians  adojit^d  a 
Turanian  svllaUirv,  these  Later  Arvan 
Persians  accepted  a  Semitic  alphabet. 
IVisides  the  aljjhaWt,  however,  which 
they  could  U8(»  for  s])elliiig  their 
own  words,  they  traiLsf erred  a  certain 
number  of  complete  Semitic  words 
to  their  writings  as  rei)resent4i- 
tives  of  the  corresponding  words  in 
their  own  language.  .  .  .  The  use  of 
such  Semitic  words,  sc^ittered  about  in 
Persian  sentences,  gives  Pahlavi  the 
motley  a})pearance  of  a  compound 
language.  .  .  .  But  there  are  go<Kl 
reasons  forsupjKjsing  that  tlio  language 
was  never  spoken  as  it  was  written. 
The  s])oken  language  aj>])ears  to  have 
been  ])ure  Persian  ;  \hv  Scmitii*  words 
being  merely  used  as  written  rej>re- 
s<intatives,  or  l(nj()fjnnni<^  of  the  Persian 
words  whicb  were  spokeii.  Thus,  the 
Persians  would  write  mnlkun  walhi't, 
*King  of  Kings,'  but  they  would  re^id 
shdhdn  *7i(«/j.  ...  As  the  Semitic 
words  were  merely  a  Pahlavi  mode 
of  writing  their  Persian  equivalents 
(jiLst  as  *viz.'  is  a  mo<ie  of  writing 
*  namely'  in  Enj'lish*),  they  dis- 
appeared  with  the  Pahlavi  writing, 
and  the  Persians  began  at  ou<e  to 
write  all  their  words  with  their  new 
alphabet,  just  as  they  j^ronounced 
them"(ft:.  ir.  WeM.bitroil  to  Pahlavi 
Texts^  }).  xiii.  ;  Sacred  Bonbi  of  th^ 
Ka.4^  vol.  v.).t 

Extant  Pahlavi  writings  are  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  Parsis,  transla- 

*  Or  our  syinU)!  (^5"),  now  mrNliiinl  into  (&), 
which  is  in  ftict  I. it  in  »^  hni  im  n»a«i  'and." 

t  "Th»«  i^Tiihar  niotlo  of  vriliii;r  I'nlilfivi  h»»rn 
allu(1c«l  to  loiijr  ni.ido  tht*  chnnirlnr  of  tlm  ]an- 
;;<iaRtf  .1  stanflin;:  puzzh'  for  Knroprtm  srholurs. 
unci  uns  first  wit isfactorily  ex])lainiMl  l)y  ProfesHor 
Ilan^;,  of  Munirli,  in  liis  admimblo  Essay  on  thu 
I'aihlavi  Languagt-s  aln'ady  citod  "  (H V^,  p.  xii.^ 


tions  from  the  Avesta,  and  othen 
almost  entiri'lv  of  a  reli^rious  character. 
Where  the  language  is  ti'anscril)ed, 
either  in  the  Avcsta  characters,  or  in 
those  of  the  modern  Persian  alphaWt, 
and  freed  from  the  singular  system 
indicated  alK)ve,  it  is  called  Pazand 
(see  PAZEND) ;  a  term  supposed  to  1)6 
derived  fnwn  the  langualge  of  the 
Avesta,  jxith'sariti,  with  the  meaning 
*  re-explanation.' 

Various  explanations  of  the  term 
Pahlavi  have  been  suggested.  It  seems 
now  generally  accejiU'd  as  a  changed 
form  of  the  Parthva  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  Parthia  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Tlie  Parthians,  though 
not  a  Persian  race,  were  rulers  of 
Pereia  for  tive  centuries,  and  it  is 
prolmble  that  everything  ancient,  and 
connected  with  the  period  of  their 
rule,  came  to  be  callecl  by  this  name. 
It  is  ajijxirently  the  «ime  word  that 
in  the  form  j>nhlav  and  pahhxvdnj  &c., 
has  become  the,  a]i])eilation  of  a 
warrior  or  champion  in  both  Persian 
and  Armenian,  originally  derived  from 
that  most  warlike  ]>eople  the  Parthians. 
(Se(^  PULWAUN.)  Wliether  thei-e  was 
any  identity  between  the  name  thus 
used,  and  that  of  Pahlava^  which  is 
ap])lied  t^)  a  people  mentioned  often  in 
Sanskrit  books,  is  a  i)oint  still  un- 
settled. 

The  ine;niing  attached  to  the  term 
Pahlind  by  Orientals  themselves,  writ- 
ing in  Arabic  or  Persian  (exehisive  of 
Parsis),  a])pears  to  have  been  *01d 
Persian  *  m  general,  without  re^stric- 
tion  to  any  particular  period  or 
dialect..  It  is  tiius  found  applie<l  to 
the  cuneiform  in.sevi])tions  at  Per- 
se] M^is.  (Derivc«l  Ironi  U\sf  as  (piuted 
above,  and  from  J{uu(fs  Essays,  ed. 
London,  1878.) 


c.  0'\0. — "Quant  auniotf/<>(i/}7/,  ciipelllTi 
[ai-jiihlriiia)  c'e.^l  u  diro  d.-ins  In  lauyfue  i>ri- 
I  initive  de  hi  Porsc,  il  sipnirie  dnipcau,  ]»ic]ue 
ct  etciidiird." — Mus'tldl.  iii.  *J.'i*2. 

c.    A.T).    1000.  —  "  OayAniarth,    wlio    waa 
.  called  0'ir.t/t(U,  hocnuflo  (///*  means  in  Pah- 
lavi  a   mountain.  .  .   ." — Af.hlrAnl,  Chi-ono- 
logii,  108. 

!  PAILOO,  s.  The  so-rallod  *trium- 
:  plial  arches,'  or  gateways,  which  form 
I  so  prominent  a  tVature  in  Chinese 
lanasea]>e,  really  nionunieiital  erections 
,  in  honour  of  deceiu^ed  i>erson.s  of  emi- 
I  nent  virtue.  C-hin.  pai^  *a  t'lblet,'  and 
I  ^  *  a  stage  or  erection.'    Mr.  Fergusson 
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has  shown  the  construction  to  have 
been  derived  from  India  with  Buddh- 
ism (see  hidian  and  Eastern  Archi- 
tecture, pp.  700-702).  [So  the  Torii  of 
Japan  seem  to  represent  Skt.  torana, 

*  an  archway '  (see  Cfiamberlain,  Things 
Japamse,  3rd  ed.  407  seq.)."] 

PALAQIUiLSS,  s.  This  is  do- 
mestic  Hind,  for  *  Asparagus '  {Panjab 
N,  db  Q.  ii.  189). 

PALANKEEN,  PALANQUIN,  s. 

A  box-litter  for  travelling  in,  with  a 
pole  projecting  before  and  behind, 
which  is  l)ome  on  the  shoulders  of  4 
or  6  men — 4  always  in  Bengal,  6 
8*)metime8  in  the  Telugu  country. 

The  ori^n  of  the  word  is  not  aoubt- 
ful,  thoujii  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
liow  the  Portuguese  got  the  exact  form 
which  they  have  handed  over  to  us. 
The  nasal  termination  may  be  dismissed 
as  a  usual  Portuguese  addition,  such 
iis  occurs  in  mandarin,  Bn^im  {Wasai), 
and  many  other  words  and  names  as 
used  by  them.  The  basis  of  all  the 
forms  IS  Skt.  paryaiika,  or  palyaftka, 
*a  bed,'  from  which  we  have  Hind, 
and  Mahr.  palang,  *  a  bed,'  Hind,  fxflki, 

*  a  palaukin,'  [Telugu  pallaki,  which  is 
i)erhaps  the  origin  of  the  Port,  word], 
Pali />a/^7iA;o,  *a  couch,  Iwd,  litter,  or 
palankin'  {Childers),  and  in  Javanese 
and  Malay  palaiigki,  '  a  litter  or  sedan  * 
{Crawfurd)* 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  a  Spanish 
word  palanca  (L.  Lat.  phalanga)  for 
a  pole  used  to  carry  loads  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  bearers  (called  in  Sj). 
jmlanqninos)  ;  a  method  of  transport 
more  common  in  the  south  than  in 
England,  though  even  in  old  English 
the  thing  has  a  name,  viz.  *a  cowle- 
statF'  (see  N.K.D.).  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  word  (though  we  do  not  find 
it  in  the  Portuguese  dictionaries)  may 
have  influenced  the  form  in  which  the 
early  Portuguese  visitors  to  India  took 
up  the  word. 

The  thing  appears  already  in  the 
Rflmdyana,  It  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn 
Batuta  and  John  Marignolli  (both  c. 

•  In  Cnntides,  Hi.  9,  the  "fercnlnm  quod  fecit 
sibi  rex  Salomani  dr  lignis  Libani"  is  in  the  Hebrew 
nppiryon,  which  has  by  Home  been  Buppotted  to  be 
Greek  <f)op€iov  ;  highly  improbable,  aa  the  litter 
came  to  Greece  from  the  East.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  word  can  be  in  some  way  taken  from  pary- 
itfUcaf  The  RV.  h&n  palanquin,  [Bee  the  dis- 
cuBsion  in  Encyclopaedia  BUdica,  HI  2804  teq.]. 


IdSOX  but  neither  uses  this  Indian 
name  ;  and  we  have  not  found  evidence 
of  pdlkl  older  than  Akbar  (see  Elliot,  iv. 
516,  and  Ain,  i.  264). 

As  drawn  bv  Linschoten  (1597),  and 
as  described  by  Qrose  at  Bombay  (c. 
1760),  the  palankin  was  hung  from  a 
bamlxK)  which  bent  in  an  arch  over  the 
vehicle  ;  a  form  perhaps  not  yet  en- 
tirely obsolete  in  native  use.  William- 
son (V,  M.,  i.  316  seqq.)  gives  an 
account  of  the  different  changes  in 
the  fa.shion  of  palankins,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  present  form 
must  have  come  into  use  about  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Up  to  1840- 
50  most  people  in  Calcutta  kept  a 
palankin  and  a  set  of  bearers  (usually 
natives  of  Orissa— see  OORITA),  but 
the  practice  and  the  vehicle  are  now 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  o))solete  amone 
the  better  class  of  Euroi>eans.  Till 
the  same  period  the  palanlcin,  carried 
by  relays  of  bearers,  laid  out  by  the 
past-office,  or  by  private  chowdries 
(q.v.),  formed  the  chief  means  of  ac- 
complishing extensive  journeys  in 
India,  and  the  elder  of  the  present 
writers  has  undergone  hardly  less 
than  8000  or  9000  miles  of  travelling 
in  ^oing  considerable  distances  (ex- 
cluding minor  journeys)  after  this 
fashion.  But  in  the  decade  named, 
the  palankin  began,  on  certain  CTeat 
roads,  to  be  superseded  by  the  aawk^ 
garry  (a  Palkee-garry  or  palankin- 
carriage,  horsed  by  ponies  posted  along 
the  road,  irnder  the  post-office),  and  in 
the  next  decade  to  a  large  extent  bv 
railway,  su])plemented  by  other  wheel- 
carriage,  so  that  the  palankin  is  now 
used  rarely,  and  only  in  out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c.  1340.  —  **  Some  time  afterwards  the 
pages  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Universe  came 
to  me  w^ith  a  d&la,  ...  It  is  like  a  bed  of 
state  .  .  .  with  a  polo  of  wood  above  .  .  . 
this  is  curved,  and  made  of  the  Indian  cane, 
■olid  and  compact.  Eight  men,  divided  into 
two^  relays,  are  employed  in  turn  to  carry 
one' of  these  ;  four  carrv  the  palankin  whilst 
four  rest.  These  vehicles  ser\o  in  India  the 
same  purpose  as  donkeys  in  Egypt;  most 
people  use  them  habitually  in  going  and 
coming.  If  a  man  has  his  own  slaves,  he 
is  carried  by  them ;  if  not  he  hires  men  to 
carry  him.  There  are  also  a  few  found  for 
hire  in  the  city,  which  stand  in  the  bazars, 
at  the  Sultan's  gate,  and  also  at  the  gates  of 
private  citizens.  — Ibn  Batuta,  iii.  886. 

c.  1350.— "Et  aouun  hramnM  et  molieres 
portant  super  aoftpQlM  in  toatttfa  j%  ogaB^yM^ 
in  CantifiiB:  /fwil"—  ■  '■    ••  ** 
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tigait   Libani,   id   est    lectulum    ^rtatilem  or  thia  have  been  written  to  Your  Majesty  : 

■iuut  portabar  ego  io  Zayton  et  m  India."  st  iu  bag  Vour  Majesty  graciously  to  make 

— MarigiioUi  (Me  CaXhay,  &c.,  p.  331).  lo  new  rule  ;  and  this  is  the  petition  of  tha 

1516.—"  And  »o  assembling  all  the  people  *hole  community  U.  Your  Mnj««tj."-OirM, 

made  great  lamentation,  and  so  did  through-  C'  «  (."foufc  *  y«a  ^kj--™!  a  ^«a  ilagrilaiU, 

out  alFthe  atroatB  the  women,  married  and  '  anw  ^  1«W.     In  Ar'-.h^v.  fort.  Onenl., 

single,  in  a.  marvellous  way.     Tbo  captains  "«■ '°-  2».     Ednao,  »,  Parte,  186. 
lifted  him  (the  dead  Albuquerque),  seated         160S-9.— "  If  commingforthof  hisPallaca, 

an  he  was  in  a  chair,  and  placed  him  on  a  --   •'-'---^-^   — - "  -    ■ 

paJaiiqilllll,  so  that  be  was  seen  by  all  the 

people  :  and  Joilo  Mendea  Botelho,  a  knight  jv  im  ■^^l  ■hkiu 

of  Atonso  d'Alboquerque'a  making  (who  was)  will  boe  but  an 

hi»Anoient.boretnobannorbeforothebody."  in  I'mrhai,  i.  218. 

—Corrta,  Lendwi,  II.  i. -iSO.  1616.— '■.    .    .    AMala    Ch'iti,    the    great 

1563.—".   .  .  and   the  branches  are   for  jovoraour  of  Amadaiiiu,  being  sent  for  to 

the   moat  part  straight  eicBpt  soma  .   .  .  Court   in   dii<grace,   comming    in    Pilgrim'.i 

which  they  twist  andliend  to  fumi  the  cones  Clothes  with  fortte  servants  on  footo,  about 

I  the  rest  in  his  Pallankw."— Sir  t'. 

1667.-".    .    .    with     eight     Falchinoa  «w  in  /^«Anj    i.  S52 ;  [Hnk.  Soc.  ii.  278, 

(./;irAr».),whicharehiredto(»rrythepalan-  "l",'^''  '^  PftlwokM.  with  other  minor 

ahlnM,  Bight  for  a  FsluichinB  (uafanchino),  variances], 
fouro  at  a   time."- O.  Frtderiie,  in  Hait.         In  Tbi 

ii.348.  wehavei 

1598.—".  .  .  after    them '  followeth    the  '"  »  letter  of  Tom  Curjale's  (1615)  Pal&n- 

bryde  between  two  CommtrrA,  each  in  their  IweH' 

Pall tm tin,  which  is  most  coatly  made."—         1623.— "  In  the  territories  of  the  Portu- 

iiMcAoten,  56 ;  [Hak.  8oc.  i.  196].  guose  in  India  it  w  forbidden   to  men   to 

1606.— "The    pilinqnlna    covered    with  travel  in  paUnkin  (/■a/ainAino)  as  in  good 

curtains,  in  the  way  that  ia  usual  in  thia  sooth  too  effeminate  a  proceeding;   never- 

Provinco,  are  oeeasion  of  very  great  offences  theleaa  as   the   Portuguese   pay  very  little 

against  God   our   Lord  "...    (the  Synod  attenlioo  to  their  laws,  as  soon  a,s  the  rains 

therefore    urvos    the    Viceroy    to    prohibit  begin  to  fall   thoy  comnieneo  getting  per- 

thum  altogetSer,  and)  .  .  .  "enjoins  on  all  mission  to  use  the  palankin,  either  by  favour 

ecclesiastical  peraons,  on  penalty  of  sentence  or  by  bribery  ;  and  bo,  gradimlly,  the  thing 

"     tion.  and  of  forfeiting  100  ia  relaxed,  until  at   last  neariy  evcrjbody 

lurch  court*  not  to  use  the  travels  in  that  way,  and  nt  all  seasons." — 

1,  made  in  the  fashion  above  /'■  dflla    Va/U,  i.  611;   [comp.    Hak.   Soo. 

doscrlbed."-4th  Act  of  5th  Council  of  Goa,  i-  31  j. 

in  Areih.J'BH.  Orient.,  fasc.  i.     (See  also         1659. —  "  The    designing    rascal    (Sivajl) 

under  BOT.)  .  . .  conciliated  Afial  Khiln,  who  fell  into  the 

rn,„   r„ii„„!    „    ■      ,1,  .„  snare.  .  .  .  Without  arms  ha  mounted  the 

The  following  is  the   remonstrance  piud,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  ap[«,intod 

of  Ibe  City  of  Goa  against  the  ecclesi-  under  the  fortress.    He  left  nil  his  aiten. 

astical  action  in  ibis  matter,  addressed  dants  at  the  distince  of  a  lung  arrow.Hbot. 

to  the  King  :  ■  ■  ■  Sivajl  had  a  weapon,  called  in  the  lan- 

,,„      „,      .  ,,.      „,  guagoof  the  Dakhin  birkiH  {i.r.  'scorpion') 

1606.-"Ust   year  this  City  gave  your  outhe  fingers  of  his  hand,   hidden  under 

*iw™*^"ra'^°™d  th"/i""-^?'^-~'^^^^^  y?,Sl^™^-  •y-'^t^  *'***"■    '"   *'"""■ 

uncovered,  or  at  least  half  uncovereiiT  ii,iu         ,      .,_        .  .         .,.       , 

■  ■'                                 ...  Baton  there  is  no  travelling  by  w..^ 
t™„™  »"'■  i""t™<>  of  Coaches  they  ha vi 
'^TXIoTmmunrtT.^^n^  ™"'"r    ^i  I'^»«'».  J-h^^'- 
aagaimft  such  aproceedii^.  whicE  ee.";^  "■'^  "t  j'I'^h- "-'* ' 

seSt  to   Your  fiajestv.^ Never  *!""    f  ?"?  f^f- ^^u^f'^-rr 

a  Council  that  was  held  this  lasi  ^-T-  "■   '» '  M-  ■"«"■   '■   \'<]- 


lYimale  proposed  the  issue  of  order  

l^i!*?':!?3    ""^.im.-"...v^^_aM^j^ii,^ii. 

needful  repreaeri-tion.  „nH  r,™™...r.„™     »»"  '""t™^  of  C^hi 


summer,  they  deelt  with  this  subject,  and  Iv™, '™„,  rf  ■,                Jl  i       ,1.  ?      j 

in  such  a  fashion  t£at  it  could  be  seen  whi  ^^^'^'^  ^^  ''*""'"■   "l'o"'"g  «":li  "'her 

was  in  them.  K^-T" 

"The  matter  is  of  so  odious  a  nature  auc  1672.  The  word  occurs  savarnl  times  in 
of  such  a  description  that  Your  Majest)  g^'^S"  *«  Pttlli^n.Ta vernier  writ^ 
should  grant  their  desire  in  noshape  what  ?^.*^-?"l;fTir*^„^*'^*"?"^„[^'"^ 
ever,  nor  givo  any  order  of  the  kini/aeeinf  L.  ^  '?'i?*i,?*Hli  ^^^'^  *""  ^"^""^ 
this  placeTs  a  frontier  fortress.  The  reasoa  H-  C™*tai/,,  2H,  2&i,  Za]. 
' — " 1673.—"  .  ,  .  ambling  .-ifter  those  a  great 

•  "i'lvtu  tlo  a(#af«."    We  are  not  aars  of  th<  Pace,   the   PiJuikMII-Boys   support  them 

aetalog.  four  of  them,  two  at  each  end  of  a  Bantbo, 
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which  is  a  long  hollow  Cane  .  .  .  arched 
in  the  middle  .  .  .  where  hangs  the  Paleii- 
kem,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Couch,  broad 
enough  to  tumble  in.  .  .  .** — Fryer ^  34. 

1678. — "The  permission  you  are  pleased 
to  give  us  to  buy  a  Fallakee  on  the  Com- 
pany's Acct.  Shall  make  use  off  as  Soone 
as  can  possiblie  meet  w^  one  y^  may  be 
fitt  for  y«  purpose.  .  .  ." — MS.  Letter  from 
Factory  at  Batlcuortt  to  the  Council  (of  Fort. 
St.  George),  March  9,  in  India  Office. 

1682.— Joan  Nieuhof  has  Palakijn.  Zee 
en  Lant-Reize,  ii.  78. 

[  „  "The  Agent  and  Council  .  .  . 
allowed  him  (Mr.  Clarke)  2  pa^  p.  mensem 
more  towards  the  defraying  his  jMdUuiqiiin 
charges,  he  being  very  crazy  and  much 
wcaken'd  by  his  sicknesso." — Pringle,  Diary 
Ft.  St.  Uf*t.  1st  ser.  i.  34.] 

1720.— "I  desire  that  all  the  free  Mer- 

chants  of  my  acquaintance  do  attend  me 

in  their  palenkeeiiB  to  the  place  of  burial." 

—  Will  of    CharlcM    Davers,    Merchant,    in 

Whee/er,  ii.  340. 

1726.—" .  .  .  Palan^kyn  dragers  "  (palan- 
kin-bearers). —  Valentyn^  Ceylon^  45. 

1736.— "Palanquin,  a  kind  of  chaise  or 
chair,  borne  by  men  on  their  shoulders, 
much  used  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern 
peoples  for  travelling  from  place  to  place." 
— Bailey* a  Did.  2nd  ed. 

1750-52. —  "  The  greater  nobility  are 
carried  in  a  nalekee,  which  looks  very  like 
a  hammock  fastened  to  a  pole." — Tvretn's 
Voyage  to  Suratte^  China^  &c.,  ii.  201. 

1754-58. — In  the  former  year  the  Court 
of  Directors  ordered  that  Writers  in  their 
Service  should  "  lay  aside  the  expense  of 
either  horse,  chair,  or  Palankeen,  during 
their  Writorahip."  The  Writers  of  Fort 
William  (4th  Nov.  1756J  remonstrated, 
begging  "to  be  indulged  in  keeping  a 
Pidankeen  for  such  months  of  the  year 
as  the  excessive  heats  and  violent  rains 
make  it  impossible  to  go  on  foot  without 
the  utmost  hazard  of  their  health."  The 
Court,  however,  replied  (11  Feb.  1756) : 
"We  very  well  know  that  the  indul^ng 
Writers  with  Palankeens  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  the  neglect  of  business  we 
complain  of,  by  affording  them  opportunities 
of  rambling  "  ;  and  again,  with  an  obduracy 
and  fervour  too  great  for  grammar  (March 
3,  1758) :  "  We  do  most  positively  order 
and  direct  (and  will  admit  of  no  representa- 
tion for  postponing  the  execution  of)  that 
no  Writer  whatsoever  be  permitted  to  keep 
either  palankeen,  horse,  or  chaise,  during 
his  W^ritership,  on  pain  of  being  immediately  \ 
dismissed  from  our  service."  —  In  Lornjy 
pp.  54,  71,  180. 

1780. — "The  Nawaub,  on  seeing  his  con- 
dition, was  struck  with  grief  and  com- 
passion ;  but  .  .  .  did  not  even  bend  his 
eyebrow  at  the  sight,  but  lifting  up  the 
curtain  of  the  Palkee  with  his  own  hand, 
he  saw  that  the  eagle  of  his  (Ali  Ruza's) 
aoul.  at  one  flight  had  winged  its  way  to  the 
gardens  of  Paradise."—^,  of  HydnTy  p.  429. 


1784.— 
"  The  Sun  in  gaudy  iMdanqueen 

Curtain'd  with  purple,  tring'd  with  gold. 
Firing  no  more  heav'n's  vault  serene, 

Ketir'd  to  sup  with  Ganges  old." 

PloMV  Plain,  a  ballad  by  Sir  W. 
Jones;  in  Life  ana  Worh, 
ed.  1807,  ii.  503. 

1804.  —  "Give  orders  that  a  palanqnin 
may  be  made  for  me  ;  let  it  be  very  light, 
with  the  pannels  made  of  canvas  instead  of 
wood,  and  the  poles  fixed  as  for  a  dooley. 
Your  Bengal ly  palanquins  are  so  heavy 
that  they  cannot  be  used  out  of  Calcutta. ' 
—  Wellington  (to  Major  Shaw),  June  20. 

The  following  measures  a  change  iu 
ideas.  A  palaiikin  is  now  hardly  ever 
used  by  a  European,  even  of  humble 
position,  much  less  by  the  opulent : 

1808.— "Palkee.  A  litter  well  known  ia 
India,  called  by  the  English  Palankeen. 
A  Guzorat  punster  (aware  of  no  other) 
hazards  the  Etymology  Pa-lakhee  [pdw 
Z-ellrAi]  a  thing  requiring  an  annual  income 
of  a  (quarter  Lack  to  support  it  and  corre- 
spondmg  luxuries." — R,  Druminond,  Illni' 
trot  ions,  kc. 

,,  "The  conveyances  of  the  island 

(Madeira)  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  horHcs, 
mule.%  and  a  litter,  ycleped  a  palanquin, 
being  a  chair  in  the  shape  of  a  bathing-tub, 
with  a  pole  across,  carried  by  two  men,  as 
doolees  are  in  the  east." — Wehh,  Remini- 
scencei,  i.  282. 

1809.— 
"  Woe  !  Woe  !  around  their  palankeen, 
As  on  a  bridal  day 
With  symphony  and  dance  and  song, 
Their  kindred  and  their  friends  come  on. 
The  dance  of  sacrifice !   The  funeral  song ! " 

Kehavna,  i.  6. 

c.  1830. — "  Un  curieux  indiscret  re9ut  un 
galet  dans  la  t^te  ;  on  I'emporta  bai^n^  de 
sang,  couch^  dans  un  palanquin.'  —  V. 
Jacqvemonl,  Corr.  i.  67. 

1880.— "It  will  amaze  readers  in  these 
days  to  learn  that  the  Grovemor-Genoral 
sometimes  condescended  to  be  carried  in  a 
Palanquin — a  mode  of  conveyance  which, 
except  for  long  journeys  away  from  rail- 
roads, has  long  been  abandoned  to  portly 
Baboos,  and  Eurasian  clerks." — Sal.  J'ec, 
Feb.  14. 

1881.—"  In  the  great  procession  on  Cori>u8 
Christi  Day,  when  the  Pope  is  carried  in 
a  palanquin  round  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  cushions 
and  furniture  of  the  palanquin  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  the  ceremony  by  sitting  whilst  to  the 
spectator  he  appears  to  be  kneeling." — Dean 
Stanley,  Christian  Institutions,  231. 

PALAVEBAM,  n.p.    A  town  aud 
cantonment     11     miles     S.W.     froia 
Madras.     The   ika.m^   Sa   PqJftflwwwM^n 
pTo\>a\Ay     Pttlltt-T9UTa\is    Poftflnw      ^^ 
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the  *  town  of  the  Pallas ' ;  the  latter  a 
caste  claiming  descent  from  the  Palla- 
vas  \dio  reigned  at  Conjeveram  (Sesha- 
giri  Sdstn),  [The  Madras  Gloss,  derives 
their  name  from  Tarn.  paUamy  'low 
land/  as  they  are  commonly  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  wet  lands.] 

PALE  ALE.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  the  l>eer  brewed  for  Indian  use. 
(See  BEEE.) 

1784.  — '^  London  Porter  and  Pale  Ale, 
liy:ht  and  excellent,  Sicca  Rupees  150  per 
hhd."— Advt.  in  Seton-Karr,  i.  39. 

1 793.  ~"  For  sale  .  .  .  Pale  Ale  (per 
hhd.) .  .  .  Rs.  80." — Bombay  Courier^  Jan.  19. 

[1801.— "1.  Pale  Ale;  2.  strong  ale;  3. 
small  beer ;  4.  brilliant  beer ;  5.  strong 
porter ;  6.  light  porter  ;  7.  brown  stout." — 
Advt.  in  Carej/f  Good  Old  Days^  i.  147.] 

1848. —  *' Constant  dinners,  tiffins,  pale 
ale,  and  claret,  the  prodigious  labour  of 
cutchery,  and  the  refreshment  of  brandy 
pawnee,  which  he  was  forced  to  take  there, 
had  this  effect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley." — 
Vanity  Fair,  ed.  1867,  ii.  258. 

1853.— "Parmi  les  caf^,  les  cabarets,  les 
gargotes,  Ton  rencontre  91)1  ot  Ih,  une  tuveme 
anglaise  placard^  de  sa  puncarte  do  porter 
simple  et  double,  d'old  Scotch  ale,  d*East 
India  Pale  beer."— TA.  Oautiery  Constauti- 
nopfe,  22. 

1867.— 

**  Pain  bis,  galette  ou  panaton, 
Fromage  K  la  pie  ou  Stilton, 
(Mre  ou  pale-ale  de  Burton, 
Vin  de  brie,  ou  branne-mouton." 

Th.  (Jantier  d  Ch.  Uarnirr, 

PALEMPOBE,  s.     A  kind  of  chintz 
bed-cover,  sometimes  made  of  beautiful 
])attern8,    formerly   made    at    various 
]»Iaces  in  India,  especially  at  Sadras 
and  Masulipatam,  tlie  importation  of 
which  into  EurojKj  has  Injcome  quite 
obsolete,    but    under  the  greater  ap- 
pre(!iation  of  Indian  manufactures  has 
recently  shown  some  tendency  to  re- 
vive.    Tlie    etymology    is    not    ([uite 
certain, — we    know    no    place  of  the 
name  likely  to  have  been  the  epony- 
mic, — and  possiblv  it  is  a  corruption 
of  a  hybrid  (Hind,  and  Pers.)  palang- 
posh,  *  a  bed-cover,'  which  occurs  below, 
and  which  nmy  have  been  perverted 
tlirou^h  the  existence  of  Salempore  as 
a  kind  of  stuff.    The  prolmbility  that 
tlie  word  originated  in  a  perversion  of 
jKtlang-poshy   is    strengthened    l)y    the 
following    entry    in    Bluteau's    JXct, 
(Suppt.  1727.) 

I  "Chaudus  or  Chaudeus  s(1o  hims  panos 

grandeSf  que  Borvetn  para  oobrir  camos  e 


outras  counas.  Sfio  pintados  de  cores  mnj 
vistosas,  e  algims  mais  finos,  a  que  cbamfio 
mlangaimses.  FabricSo-se  de  algodfio  em 
Bengala  e  Choromandel," — i.e.  *'  Chaudus  o>a 
Chaudeus"  (this  1  cannot  identify,  perhaps 
the  same  as  Choutar  among  Piece-ffooda) 
"  are  a  kind  of  large  cloths  serving  to  cover 
be<ls  and  other  things.  They  are  painted 
with  gay  colours,  and  there  are  some  of  a 
finer  description  which  are  called  palao^- 
poBhes,"  kc. 

[For  the  mode  of  manufacture  at 
Masulipatam,  see  Jonm.  Ind.  Art.  iii. 
14.  Mr.  Pringle  {Madras  Selections^ 
4th  ser.  p.  71,  and  IHary  Ft.  St.  Geo. 
1st  ser.  iii.  173)  has  questioned  this 
derivation.  The  word  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  State  and  town  of 
Fdlanpur  in  Guzerat,  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  emporium  for  the  manu- 
factures of  N.  India,  which  was  long 
noted  for  chintz  of  this  kind.] 

1648. — "Int  Govemo  van  Raga  ituindroffa 
.  .  .  werden  vcol  .  .  .  Salamporij  .  .  . 
gemaeckt." —  Van  den  Bnterke,  87. 

1673. — "Staple  commodities  (at  Masuli- 
patam) are  calicuts  white  and  jiaintedy 
Palempores,  Carpets."— /Vy^r,  34. 

1813.— 
"  A  stain  on  everj'  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore. 
His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riveiiy 
His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven  ..." 

ByroHy  T/ie  Giaour, 

1814. — "A  variety  of  tortures  were  in- 
flicted to  extort  a  confession ;  one  was  a 
sofa,  witli  a  platform  of  tight  cordage  in 
network,  covered  with  a  palampore,  which 
concealed  a  bed  of  thorns  placed  under  it : 
the  colloctor,  a  corpulent  Hauian,  was  then 
stripped  of  his  jdnui  (see  JAMMA),  or 
mushn  robe,  and  ordered  to  lie  down.*'— 
Fvrbejfj  Or.  Meni.  ii.  429 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  54]. 

1817. — ".  .  .  these  cloths  .  .  .  serve  as 
coverlids,  and  are  employed  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  the  Indian  palempore." — Baffles^ 
Java,  171  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  lyi]. 

n855.— 
"  The  jewelled  amaun  of   thy  zemzem  is 

bare. 
And  the  folds  of  thy  palampore  wave  in 

the  air." 

Bon  GavUifTy  Eastern.  Serenade."] 

1862.— ''Bala  i>osh,  or  Palang  posh,  quilt 
or  coverlet,  300  to  1000  ru|Kjea." — Punjab 
Trade  Beporty  A  pp.  p.  xxxviii. 

1880.—**.  .  .  and  third,  the  celebrated 
palampores,  or  *  bed-covers,'  of  Masulipu- 
t4un,  tatehgarh,  Shikarimr,  Iliuuira,  and 
other  places,  which  in  point  of  art  decora- 
tion are  simply  incomparable." — Birdtcoody 
Tfit  Industrial  Arts  of  Indioy  260. 

PALI,  8.  Tlie  name  (^f  the  sacred 
language  of  tlie  Soutliern  Buddhists, 
in  tact,  according  to  their  apparently 
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ends  in  a  yowol,  and  that  all  harsh  conjunc- 
tions are  softened  down  by  assimilation, 
elision,  or  crasis,  while  on  the  other  hand 
both  lend  themselves  easily  to  the  expression 
of  sublime  and  \'igorous  thought." — Childtn^ 
PrefMt  to  Pali  lAd.  pp.  xiii-xiv. 

PALEEE-GABBT,  s.  A'palaiikiu- 
coach,'  as  it  is  termed  in  India  ;  i.e. 
a  carriage  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
palankin  on  wlieels  ;  Hiiid.  iHilki-ijdn. 
The  word  is  however  one  formed  under 
European  influences.  ["The  system 
of  conveying  passengers  by  palkee 
carriages  ana  trucks  was  first  estab- 
lished between  Cawnpore  and  Allaha> 
bad  in  May  1843,  and  extended  to 
Allyghur  in  Noveml>er  of  the  same 
year ;  Delhi  was  included  in  June 
1845,  Agra  and  Meerut  about  the 
same  time ;  the  now^-going  line  not 
being,  however,  readv  till  January- 
1846"  {Garty,  Good  Old  Days,  ii.  91).] 

1878. — "The  Governor-General's  carriage 
.  .  .  may  be  jostled  by  the  hired  *paJki- 
ghaxry,'  with  its  two  wretched  ponies,  rope 
harness,  nearly  naked  driver,  and  wheels 
whose  sinuous  motions  impress  one  with 
the  idea  that  they  must  come  off  at  the 
next  revolution." — Life  in  the  Mo/umU,  i.  38. 

This  description  applies  rather  to  the 
cranchee  (q.v.)  than  to  the  palkoe-garrv, 
which  is  (or  used  to  bo)  seldom  so  sordidly 
equipt.  [Mr.  Kipling's  account  of  the 
Calcutta  jhilhi  gari  {Bfttit  and  Man^  192)  is 
equally  uncom])limontary.] 

PALMYBA,  s.  The  fan-]>alm 
(Borasstis  flabelliformis),  which  is  very 
commonly  cultivated  in  S.  India  and 
Ceylon  (as  it  is  also  indeed  in  the 
Ganges  valley  from  Farrukhabad  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Delta),  and  hence 
was  called  by  the  Portuguese  par  ex- 
cellence, palmeira  or  *the  palm-tree.' 
Sir  J.  Hooker  writers :  "  I  believe  this 
palm  is  nowhere  wild  in  India  ;  and 
have  always  suspected  that  it,  like  the 
tamarind,  was  introduced  from  Africa." 
[So  JVatt,  Econ.  Diet.  i.  604.]  It  is  an 
important  tree  in  the  economy  of  S. 
India,  Ceylon,  and  part«  of  the  Archi- 
pelago as  producing  jaggery  (q.v.)  or 
'palni-sugjir* ;  whilst  the  wooa  aflbrds 
rafters  and  laths,  and  the  leaf  gives  a 
material  for  thatch,  mats,  umbrellas, 
fans,  and  a  substitute  for  paper.  Its 
minor  uses  are  many  :  indeed  it  is 
supposed  to  supply  nearly  all  the 
wants  of  man,  and  a  Tamil  proverb 
ascribes  to  it  801  uses  (see  Ferguson's 
Palmyra-Palm  of  Geylon,  and  Tei\neiiV$ 


Ceylon,  i.  Ill,  ii.  519  seqq.;   also  see 
BRAB). 

1568. — " ...  A  ilha  de  Ceilao  ...  ha 
muitas  palxneiras."— C/arcto,  ff.  65f>-66. 

1673.— "Their  Building  suit  with  the 
Country  and  State  of  the  mhabitants,  bcing- 
mostly  contrived  for  Conveniency :  the 
Poorer  are  made  of  Boughs  and  ollaa  of  the 
Palmeroea."— /r/^rr,  199. 

1718. — " .  .  .  Loaves  of  a  Tree  called 
Palmeira." — Prop,  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Eart^ 
iii.  85. 

1756. — "The  interval  was  planted  with 
rows  of  palmira,  and  coco- nut  trees." — 
Onne,  ii.  90,  ed.  1803. 

1860. — "Here,  too,  the  beautiful  palmyra. 
palm,  which  abounds  over  the  north  of  the 
Island,  begins  to  appear." — TmnenVs  Ceylon^ 
ii.  54. 

PALMYBA  POINT,  n.p.  Other- 
wise called  Pt.  Pedro,  [a  corruption  of 
the  Port.  Punta  das  Pearas,  *  the  rocky 
cape,'  a  name  descriptive  of  the  natuml 
features  of  the  coast  {Tennent,  ii.  535)]. 
This  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Ceylon,  the 
high  palmym  trees  on  which  are  con- 
spicuous. 

PALMYEAS,  POINT,  n.p.  This 
is  a  headland  on  the  Orissa  coast,  quite 
low,  but  from  its  prominence  at  the 
most  projecting  j>art  of  the  combined 
Mahfuiaal  and  Bruhmani  delta  an  iui- 

Sortant  landmark,  especially  in  former 
ays,  for  ships  bound  from  the  sr)uth 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  all  the 
more  for  the  dangerous  shoal  off  it.  A 
point  of  the  Mahanadi  delta,  24  miles- 
to  the  south-west,  is  called  False.  Point, 
from  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for 
P.  Palmvras. 

15.53. — ".  .  .  o  Cabo  Segogora,  a  que  os 
nossos  chaniam  das  Palmeiras  por  huuias 
que  alii  estain,  as  quaes  rxs  navigantes  notam 
por  Ihes  dar  conhecimonto  du  terra.  K  dc:jte 
cabo  .  .  .  fazcmos  fim  do  Rcyno  Orixu." — 
Barr^y  I.  ix.  1. 

1598.—** ...  2  miles  (Dutch)  before  you 
come  to  the  point  of  Palmerias,  you  shall 
see  cortaine  blacko  houels  standing  vppon  a 
land  that  is  higher  than  nil  the  land  there* 
abouts,  and  from  thence  to  the  Point  it 
bcginncth  againo  to  bo  low  groimd  and  .  .  , 
you  shall  see  some  small  (but  not  ouer  white) 
sandie  Downes  . . .  you  shall  finde  being  right 
against  the  point  de  Palmerias  .  .  .  that 
vpon  the  ix)int  there  is  neyther  tree  nor 
bush,  and  although  it  hath  the  name  of  the 
Point  of  Palm-trees,  it  hath  notwithstanding 
right  forth,  but  one  Palme  tree." — Linschoten^ 
3d  Book,  ch.  12. 

[c.  166.5.—"  Even  the  Portvgufif  of  Ogovlt 
(see    HOOGLY),     in    BeugaUj    purchased 
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without  scruple  these  wretched  captives, 
and  the  horrid  traffic  was  transacted  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  island  of  OafUty  near  CajM 
das  Palmaa." — Brmier^  ed.  ConsUibU,  176.] 

1823.— *♦  It  is  a  large  delta,  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Maha-Nuddee  and  other 
rivers,  the  northernmost  of  which  insulates 
Cape  Palmiraa."— //<^><r,  ed.  1844,  i.  88. 

[PAMBBE,  8.  Au  ai-ticle  of  dress 
which  set^nis  to  liave  l)een  used  for 
varir)us  ]niq)oses,  as  a  scarf,  and 
perha]>8  as  a  turban.  Mr.  Yusuf  Ali 
{Monograph  07i  Silk  Fabrics,  81)  classes 
it  among  *  fabrics  which  are  simply 
wrapped  over  the  head  and  shoulders 
by  men  and  women';  and  he  adds: 
"The  Pamri  is  used  by  women  and 
children,  generally  amongst  Hindus." 
His  specimens  are  some  3  yards  long 
by  1  broad,  and  are  made  of  pure  silk 
or  silk  and  cotton,  with  an  ornamental 
lx)rder.  The  word  do<\s  not  appear  in 
the  Hind,  dictionaries,  but  Molesworth 
has  Mahr.  T^cfman,  *a  s<jrt  of  silk  doth.' 

[1616.— "Ho  covered  my  head  with  his 
Pambre."— /W^?r,  LftUrit,  iv.  344.] 

For  some  of  the  following  ([uot^itions 
and  notes  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
Foster. 

[1617. — "Antelopes  and  ramshelles,*  which 
bear  the  finest  wool  in  the  world,  with  which 
they  make  very  delicate  mantles,  called 
Pawxnmerys."— ^fW7>A  SulUmk  to  the  E, 
India  Co.,  A^ra,  Nov.  22,  1617 ;  India  Office 
Records,  0.  C.,  No.  568. 

[1627.—"  L'on  y  [Kashmfr]  travaille  aussi 
plusieurs  Vomens  [misprint  for  PomeriB, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  a  stuff  from 
Kashmir  and  Lahore],  qui  sont  des  i)ieces 
d'estoffes  longues  de  trois,  aulnes,  et  largers 
de  deux,  faite  de  laine  de  moutons,  (jui  croit 
au  derriere  de  ces  hestos,  et  qui  est  aussi 
fine  (jue  de  la  soye :  on  tient  ces  astoffcs 
ex{X)s(^s  au  froid  pendant  Thy ver :  elles  ont 
un  beau  lustre,  somblables  aux  tabis  de  nos 
cartiors." — Fran^oU  Pe/mrt,  in  T/iet'^nol's 
R^liitlons  de.  dicers  Voyages^  vol.  i.  pt.  2. 

[1634.  —  A  letter  in  the  India  Office  of 
Dec.  29  mentions  that  the  Governor  of 
Surat  presented  to  the  two  chief  Factors  a 
horse  and  "  a  coat  and  pamoiine  "  apiece. 

[  „  0.  C,  No.  1543a  (I.  0.  Records) 
mentions  the  presentation  to  the  President 
of  Surat  of  a  "  coat  and  pamorine." 

[1673. — "A  counle  of  pameiins,  which  are 
fine  mantles." — hrifers  New  Account,  p.  79  ; 
also  see  177  ;  in  112  ramerin. 

1766.—".  .  .  alungee(8ee  LOONGHEE) 
or  clout,  barely  to  cover  their  nakedness, 

*  Query  (i.)  rnmun  (Hind.)  or  raina  (I^akhi) 
diAeUi=the  rama  (special  variety  of  goat)  -Koat; 
(ii.)  or  is  8albaiik  mixing  rarno^d/  (goat-shawl), 
the  proflnct,  with  the  name  of  the  animal  pro- 
ducing the  raw  material? 


and  a  pamrM  or  loocie  mantle  to  throw 
over  their  shoulders,  or  to  lye  on  upon  the 
ground." — Urose,  2nd  ed.  ii.  81.] 

PANCHANGAM,  s.  Skt.= 
*  quinque-partite.'  A  native  almanac 
in  S.  India  is  called  so,  because  it 
contains  information  on  five  subjects, 
viz.  Solar  Days,  Lunar  Days,  Ast^risms^ 
Yo^as,  and  haranas  (certain  astrological 
divisions  of  the  days  of  a  month). 
Panrhnnga  is  used  also,  at  least  by 
Buchanan  l)elow,  for  the  Brahman 
who  keeps  and  interprets  the  almanac 
for  the  villagers.  [Tnis  should  be  Skt. 
panchdtiyi.'] 

1612.  —  "  Every  year  they  make  now 
almanacs  for  the  eclipees  of  the  San  and  of 
the  Moon,  and  they  have  a  perpetual  one 
which  serves  to  pronounce  their  auguries, 
and  this  they  call  Panchagfto."— Co  u^o,  W 
vi.  4. 

1651.— "The  Bramins,  in  order  to  know 
the  ^ood  and  bad  days,  have  made  certain 
writings  after  the  fashion  of  our  Almanacks^ 
and  these  they  call  Panjangam." — Rogerius, 
55.  This  author  gives  a  specimen  (pp. 
63-69). 

1800. — "No  one  without  consulting  the 
Panchanga,  or  almanac-keeper,  knows  when 
he  is  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion.'* 
— Buchanan's  Mygoir,  &c.,  i.  234. 

PANDAL,  PENDAUL,  s.  Ashed. 
Tamil,  pandal,  [Skt.  handh,  *  to  bind']. 

1651. — **.  .  .  it  is  the  custom  in  thi» 
country  when  there  is  a  Bride  in  the  house 
to  set  up  before  the  door  certain  stakes 
somewhat  taller  than  a  man,  and  these  are 
covered  with  lighter  sticks  on  which  foliage 
is  put  to  make  a  shade.  .  .  .  This  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  Pandael  in  the  country 
speech." — Rogerius,  12. 

1717.— "  Water-BandelB,  which  are  little 
sheds  for  the  C'onveniency  of  drinking 
W&Ut."— Phillips's  Account,  19. 

1745. — **  Je  suivis  la  procession  d'un  peu 
loin,  et  arrive  aux  sepultures,  j'y  vis  \m 
pandel  ou  tente  dressde,  sur  la  fosse  du 
defunt ;  elle  €tait  om^e  de  branches  d©^ 
figuier,  de  toiles  peintes,  &c.  L'intdrieur 
€tait  garnie  de  petites  lampes  allum^os." — 
yurl)erlf  M^noires,  iii.  32. 

1781. — "Les  gens  riches  font  construir 
devant  leur  porte  un  autre  pendal." — *S<>;i- 
MTut,  ed.  1782,  i.  134. 

1800.—"  I  told  the  farmer  that,  as  I  meant 
to  make  him  pay  his  full  rent,  I  could  not 
take  his  fowl  and  milk  without  paying  for 
them  ;  and  that  I  would  not  enter  his  jmn- 
dull,  because  he  had  not  paid  the  labourers- 
who  made  it." — Letter  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  in 
Life,  i.  283. 

1814.— "There   I  bebtU, 
the  same  p«aida!ai,  oc  nil 
iriendVy   Vjamasi-*^— '     '^'^ 
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GOSAIN)  in  a  ntate  of  nudity,  the  Yooft 
(see  JOOEE)  with  a  lark  or  {wroquet  his 
«oIe  companion  for  a  thouftand  miles." — 
Forlma,  Or.  Mmi.  ii.  465 ;  12nd  od.  ii.  72. 
In  ii.  109  ho  writes  PendallJ. 

1815. — *'Pandaul8  wore  erected  opposite 
the  two  princii>nl  forrjs  on  the  river,  where 
under  my  meaical  8U|>erinteudonce  skilful 
natives  provided  with  eau-dc-luce  and  other 
remedies  were  constantly  stationed."— y>r. 
M^Kemify  in  Agiatic  Jiesetirche*,  ziii.  329. 

PANDABAM,  s.  A  Hindu  ascetic 
nieiiditaiit  of  the  (so-called)  Sudra,  or 
<*veii  of  a  lower  c«isU\  A  priest  of  the 
lower  Hindu  castes  of  8.  India  and 
<.-eylon.  Tamil,  jxinddranu  C.  P. 
Brown  says  tlu*  Paiujdram  is  j)ro])erly 
a  Vaishnava,  hut,  otlier  au thorn  tipply 
the  name  to  Saiva  jjriests.  [The 
Madrna  Gloss,  derives  the  word  from 
i^kt.  jmI  ndu-ranga,  *  whit^-coloured.' 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Stuart  {Man  of  N. 
Arcot.  i.  199)  derive  it  from  Skt.  bhdn- 
^fngdra^  *a  temple-treasury,'  wherein 
were  employed  those  wlio  had  re- 
nounced tlie  world.  "The  Pandarams 
•seem  ,to  receive  numerous  recruits  from 
the  Saivite  Sudra  castes,  who  choose 
to  make  a  ])rofession  of  ])iety  and 
wander  about  l>egf;ing.  Tliey  are,  in 
reality,  very  lax  in  their  modes  of  life, 
oft^n  drinking  liquor  and  eating 
minimal,  f<M)d  furnished  by  any  resj)ect- 
jihle  Sudra.  They  often  s^M've  in 
Siva  temples,  wlu^re  tliev  make  up 
^'Jirlands  of  Howei-s  to  decorate  tlie 
lingjun,  and  blow  braf>s  trumpets  when 
offerings  are  marie  or  i)r(K*essions  take 
l,lace"(iWW.).] 

1711.—**.  .  .  But  the  destruction  of  50 
or  00,000  pagodas  worth  of  grain  .  .  .  and 
killing  the  Pandarrum ;  these  are  tilings 
which  make  his  demands  really  carry 
t<x>  much  justice  with  thorn." — Letter  in 
irZ/^/rr,  ii.  163. 

1717.—".  .  .  Bramans,  Pantarongal, 
nnd  other  holy  men." — PhiUipftt  Acctmnt^ 
18.    The  word  is  hero  in  the  Tamil  pluml. 

1718. — "Abundance  of  Bramanes,  Pan- 
tares,  and  Poets  .  .  .  flocked  together."— 
J*nijtn.  o/th^  iiotpely  ii.  18. 

1745. — "On  voit  ici  fiucl<|nofois  lea  Pan- 
darams  ou  Penitens  q\ii  ont  6X6  en  )i<nerin- 
ogc  til  Bengalo ;  qiuind  ils  rotournent  ils 
ap|Mirtent  ici  avec  grand  soin  do  I'eau  du 
Oamje  dans  des  jKits  ou  vasos  bien  formes." 
— yui'ftfrty  Mim.  iii.  28. 

c.  1760.  — "The  Pandarams,  the  Ma- 
homctan  priests,  anfi  the  Bramins  thomsclves 
yield  to  the  force  of  truth."— (/rc/w,  i.  252. 

1781. — "  Les  Pandarons  no  sont  jias  moins 
r^v«'r^  que  les  Sonia*is.  Ils  sont  do  la 
«ecte  de  Chiven,   se  barbouillent  toute  la 


figure,  la  itoitrine,  et  les  bras  avec  dM 
cendres  de  l)0U20  de  vache,"  kc. — SunnenU^ 
8vo.  ed.,  ii.  113-114. 

1798.— "The  other  figure  is  of  a  Panda- 
ram  or  Henasscy,  of  the  class  of  pil^rrimc 
to  the  various  pagodas." — Pennant**  Vxew  <^ 
I/iMfii^taHy  preface. 

1800.—"  In  Chera  the  POjdrijf  (seo  POO- 
JABEE)  or  priests  in  these  temples  aro  all 
Pandarams,  who  are  the  SAdras  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Siva's  temples.  ,  .  ." — 
Buchanan'*  Mt/Sorr^  &c.,  ii.  338. 

1809.— "The  chief  of  the  |>agoda  (Hame*- 
waram),  or  Pandaram,  waiting  on  the 
iHMich."— Ac/.  VaUiUt'a,  i.  338. 

I860. — **In  the  island  of  Nainativoe,  to 
the  south-west  of  Jafna,  there  waM  till 
recently  a  little  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Naga  Tambiran,  in  which  conse- 
cnitetl  ser])entM  were  tenderly  reared  by  the 
Pandarams,  and  daily  fed  at  the  ex]>en8e  of 
the  worshijiiKirs." — Tennent's  Cryfon,  i.  373. 

PANDABANI,  n.  p.  The  name  of 
a  ])ort  of  Malaliar  of  gre>at  reputation 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  name  which  has 
gone  tlirough  many  curious  corrup- 
tion.s.  Its  ])asition  is  clear  enough 
from  Varthema's  st^itement  that  an  un- 
inhabited iisland  8t(K>d  opposite  at  three 
leagues  distance,  whicli  must  be  the 
"Sacrifice  Hock  "of  our  charts.  [The 
Madruit  Gloss,  identifies  it  with  Collam.] 
"he   name  appears   ujjon   no  modern 

ap,  hut  it  Htill  attachi\s  to  a  mis^'rahle 
fishing  villagt'  on  the  site,  in  the  form 
PantaLani  (approx.  lat.  IT  26'X  a 
little  way  nortli  of  Koilandi.  It  is 
seen  below  in  I bn  Biituta's  notice  that 
Panchirani  atl'orded  an  e.xceptional 
shelter  to  shipping  during  the  S.W. 
monstxm.  This  is  referred  to  in  an 
interesting  letter  to  one  of  the  present 
writers  from  his  friend  (-ol.  (now  Lt.- 
Gen.)  H.  II.  Sankey,  (\B.,  R.E.,  dated 
Madnis,  13th  YvW.,  1881  :  **One  very- 
extraordinary  fciiture  on  the  c.oa.st  is 
the  occurrence  of  mud-lwinks  in  from 
1  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  which  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  both  surf  and 
swell  to  such  an  extent  that  ships  am 
run  into  tlie  patclies  of  water  so 
sheltered  at  the  very  height  of  tlie 
mons(KHi,  when  the  element>s  are  rac- 
ing, and  not  only  find  a  j)erfectly  still 
dea,  but  are  abb*  to  land  their  cargoes. 
.  .  .  Possibly  the  snugness  of  some 
of    the    harbours    frequented    by   the 

Chinese  junks,  such   as  Pandarani, 

may  liave  been  mostly  due  to  Kinks 
of  this  kind  ?  liy  the  way,  I  suspect 
your  *  Pandarani '  was  nothing  but  the 
roadstejid    of    Coulete    (Coulandi    or 
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Qiielande  of  our  Atlas).  The  Master 
Attendant  who  accompanied  me,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  good  opinion  of  it  as 
■iin  anchorage,  and  as  well  sheltered." 
{See  Logan,  Malabar,  i.  72.] 

c.  1150. — "Fandarina  is  a  town  built  at 
tho  mouth  of  a  river  which  comes  from 
Manibdr  (see  KALABAB),  where  yessels 
from  India  and  Sind  cast  anchor.  The 
inhabitiints  are  rich,  the  markets  well 
supplied, 'and  trade  flourishing."  —  JSdrisi, 
in  ICllwt,  i.  90. 

1296.— "In  the  year  (1296)  it  was  pro- 
hibited  to  merchants  who  traded  in  fine 
or  costly  products  with  Maparh  (Ma'bar  or 
Coromandel),  Pel-nan  (?)  and  Fanta.la1n>, 
three  foreign  kingdoms,  to  export  any  one 
of  them  more  than  the  value  of  50,000  ting 
in  paper  money." — Chinese  Anua/s  of  the 
Mongol  DuTKUtUf  quoted  by  Pauthter,  Marc 
Pol,  632. 

c.  1300. — "Of  tho  cities  on  the  shore  the 
first  is  Sindibdr,  then  Faknttr,  then  the 
country  of  Manjardr,  then  the  country  of 
Hill,  then  the  country  of  (Fandaraina*)." 
—Itath'idudd'in,  in  Klliot,  i.  68. 

c.  1321. — "And  the  forest  in  which  the 
popper  groweth  oxtendeth  for  a  good  18 
days'  journey,  and  in  that  forest  there 
be  two  cities,  the  one  whereof  is  called 
Flandrina,  and  the  other  Cungilin"  (see 
BRmKAIA),  —  Friar  Odoric,  in  Cathay, 
^.,  75. 

c.  1343. — "  From  Boddfattan  we  proceeded 
to  Fandaraina,  a  great  and  fine  town  with 
gardens  and  bazars.  The  Musulmans  there 
occupy  three  quarters,  each  having  its 
mosque.  ...  It  is  at  this  town  that  the 
ships  of  China  pass  the  vrinter"  [i,e,  the 
8.  W.  monsoon). — Ibn  Batuta,  iv.  88.  (Com- 
pare Moteiro  below.) 

c.  1442.— "Tho  humble  author  of  this 
narrative  having  received  his  order  of  dis- 
missal departed  from  Calicut  by  sea,  after 
having  passed  the  i>ort  of  Bendinaneh  (read 
Bandarftnah,  and  see  MANQALOBE,  a) 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Melabar,  (he) 
reached  the  port  of  Mangalor.  .  .  ." — 
AftflunrazzdJIrj  m  India  in  XVtk  Cent.,  20. 

1498. — ".  .  .  hum  lugar  q|^ue  se  chama 
Pandarany  .  .  .  por  que  alii  estava  bom 
porto,  e  quo  alii  nos  amarassemos  .  .  .  e 
que  era  costume  que  os  navios  que  vinham  a 
cst4i  terra  pousasem  alii  por  estarem  seguros. 
.  .  ." — Roteirode  Vascoda  Gama,  53. 

1.503. — "Da  poi  feceno  vela  et  in  vn 
p)rto  do  dicto  Re  chiamato  Fondarane 
aniazomo  molta  gSte  c6  artelaria  et  deliber- 
orno  andare  verso  il  regno  de  Cuchin.  ..." 
— J.,eUer  of  King  Emanuel,  p.  5. 

c.  1506. — "Quoato  capitanio  si  trov6  nave 
17  de  mercadanti  Mori  in  uno  porto  se 
chima  Panidarami,  e  combatt^  con  queste 
le  quali  se  messeno  in  terra ;  per  moao  che 
queato  capitanio  mandb  tutti  li  soi  copani 
ben  armadi  con  un  baril  de   polvere  per 

*  This  is  the  true  reading,  see  note  at  the  place, 
and  J,R.Ai.Soe.  N.& 


cadaun  copano,  e  mise  fuoco  dentro  dett« 
navi  de  Mori ;  e  tutte  quelle  brasolle,  con 
tutte  quelle  spederie  che  erano  caighe  per 
la  Mecha,  e  s'intende  ch'  erano  molto 
ricche.  .  .  ." — Leonardo  Ca*  Master,  20-21. 

1510. — "Here  we  remained  two  days,  and 
then  departed,  and  went  to  a  place  which 
is  called  Pandarani,  distant  from  this  one 
day's  journey,  and  which  is  subject  to  the 
Kin^  of  Calicut.  This  place  is  a  wretched 
affair,  and  has  no  port." —  Varihetna,  153. 

1516. — "Further  on,  south  south-east,  is 
another  Moorish  place  which  is  called  Pan- 
darani,  in  which  also  there  are  many  shijts.'* 
—BarffOio,  152. 

In  Rowlandaon's  Translation  of  the  Tof\f€U' 
itl-Majahidin  {Or.  Transl.  Fund,  1833),  the 
name  is  habitually  misread  Fnndreeak  for 
Fnndaralna. 

1536. — "Martim  Afonso  .  .  .  ran  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  the  paraos,  the  galleys 
and  caravels  keeping  the  sea,  and  the  foists 
hugging  the  shore.  And  ono  morning  they 
came  suddenly  on  Cimhalemarcar  with  25 
paraoi,  which  the  others  had  sent  to  collect 
rice  ;  and  on  catching  sight  of  them  as  they 
came  along  the  coast  towards  the  Isles  of 
Pandarane,  Diogo  de  Reynoso,  who  was  in 
a'ivance  of  our  foists,  he  and  his  brother 
.  .  .  and  Diogo  Corvo  .  .  .  set  off  to  engage 
the  Moors,  who  were  numerous  and  w^ell 
armed.  And  Cunhale,  when  he  knew  it  was 
Martim  Afonso,  laid  all  pressure  on  his  oars 
to  double  the  Point  of  Tiracole.  .  .  ."— 
Correa,  iii.  775. 

PANDY,  8.  The  most  current  col- 
loquial name  for  the  Sepoy  mutineer 
during  1867-58.  The  surname  Pdndi 
[Skt.  Pamlita]  was  a  very'  common 
one  among  the  high-caste  Sejioys  of 
the  Bengal  army,  being  the  title  of 
a  Jot  [got,  gotra]  or  subdiWsional 
branch  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  Upi)er 
Provinces,  which  furnished  many  men 
to  the  ranks.  "The  first  two  men 
hung"  (for  mutiny)  "at  Barnickpore 
were  Pandles  by  caste,  hence  all 
sepoys  were  Pandies,  and  ever  will 
be  so  called"  (Bourchier,  as  below). 
"In  the  Bengal  army  before  the 
Mutiny,  there  was  a  person  employed 
in  the    quarter-guara    to    strike    the 

fong,  who  was  known  as  the  gxmta 
*andy"  {M.-G.  Keatinge).     Ghantd,  *a 
gong  or  belL' 

1857.  —  "As  long  as  I  feel  the  entire 
confidence  I  do,  that  we  shall  triumph  over 
this  iniquitous  combination,  I  cannot  feel 
gloom.  I  leave  this  feeling  to  the  PandiM, 
who  have  sacrificed  honour  and  existenoe  to 
the  ghost  of  a  delusion."  —  Jf.  Oreaikei, 
Letters  during  the  Siege  of  Delhi,  99.  ^ 
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chiefly  drawn  by  elephants,  soon  hove  in 
sight.  .  .  .  Poor  Pandyi  what  a  pounding 
was  in  store  for  you !  .  .  ." — Bourchier^ 
Eight  Month**  Campaign,  against  the  Bengal 
Sepoy  Armtff  47. 

PANGABA,  PANGAIA,  s.  From 
the  quotations,  a  kind  of  boat  used 
on  tne  E.  coast  of  Africa,  rpynird 
de  La\'al  (i.  53,  Hak.  Soc.)  speaks  of  a 
"  kind  of  raft  called  a  pangnaye,"  on 
which  Mr.  Gray  comments :  "  As 
Rivara  points  out,  Pyrai-d  mistakes 
the  use  of  the  word  iHimjuayty  or,  as 
the  Portuguese  write  it,  panyaio, 
which  was  a  small  sailing  canoe.  .  .  . 
Rivara  says  the  word  is  still  used  in 
Portuguese  India  and'  Africa  for  a 
two-masted  barjje  with  lateen  sails. 
It  is  mentioned  ui  Lancaster's  VoynyeA 
(Hak.  ScK'.  pp.  5,  6,  and  26),  where  it 
is  described  as  Ixiing  like  a  Wrge  with 
one  mat  sail  of  coco-nut  leaves.  *  The 
bar^e  is  sowed  together  with  the 
rindes  of  trees  and  pinned  with 
wooden  pinnes.*  See  also  Alb.  Cmnvi. 
Hak.  Soc.  iii.  p.  60,  note ;  and  Dr. 
BumelVs  note  to  Linschoten,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  p.  32,  where  it  aj)peArs  that  the 
word  is  used  as  earlv  as  1506,  in  Dom 
Manoel's  letter."] 

[1513.— Pandejada  and  Panguagada  are 
used  for  u  sort  of  boat  near  Malacca  in 
D'Andrade's  Letter  to  AUKM]ucniue  of  22 
Feby. ;  nnd  wo  have  "a  Pandejada  laden 
with  supplies  and  amis"  in  India  Office  MS., 
Corpit  ChrunoloyicOf  vol.  i.] 

1591.—**.  .  .  divers  Pangaras  or  boates, 
which  are  pinned  with  wooden  pinnes,  and 
sowed  together  with  Palmito  cordes." — 
Barker^  in  Halluyi^  ii.  588. 

1598.— **  In  thifl  fortresse  of  Sofala  the 
Captainc  of  Mo*Mttnhitjiif  hnih  a  Factor,  and 
twice  or  thrice  every  yore  ho  aondeth 
certaine  boats  called  Pangaios,  which  saile 
along  the  shore  ta  fetch  \2;oU\y  and  brin^:  it 
to  Aio*Mmhiqu'!.  ITiese  PangaiOB  are  made 
of  lijjht  planks,  and  sowed  topfother  with 
cords,  without  any  nailes." — LinfcfioteUy  ch. 
4  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  32]. 

1616.—**  Each  of  these  bars,  of  Quiliniane, 
Cumauia,  and  Lual>u,  allows  of  Uie  entrance 
of  vessels  of  100  tons,  viz.,  galeot««  and 
pangaios,  Ifxidod  with  cloth  and  pronsions  ; 
and  when  they  enter  the  river  they  dis- 
charge cargo  into  other  light  and  very  long 
boats  called  almadias.  .  .  .*' — Bucanoy 
Dfcada,  534. 

[1766.— '*  Their  larger  boats,  called  pan- 
gnays,  are  raised  some  feet  from  the  sides 
with  reeds  and  branches  of  trees,  well  Ixjund 
together  with  small -cortl»  and  afterwards 
kde  water-proof,  with  a  kind  of  bitumen, 
ndnouss'mK'itance. "— </r(;*r,  *2nd  cd.  ii.  I'i.  \ 


PANGOLIN,   s.    Tills    book-name 
for   the   Manis   is    Malay   Pamjulang^ 
'the    creature    that    rolls    itself    up.' 
[Scott   says :    "  The    Malay    word    is- 
pejuf-golingy     transcril>ed     also     peng- 
gulimj;  KBX,m^\\  pengiling.     It  means 
'roller,'  or,  more  literally,  *roll    up/ 
The  word  is  formed  from  goling^  *  roiV 
wrap/  with  the  denominative  prefix 
pe-y   which    Ukfs  before  g  the   form 
peng."    JSIr.   Skeat  remarks  that    tha 
modern  Malay  form   is  icng-giling  or 
setigffih'tig,  Init  the  hitter  seems  to  ]>e 
iise(J,  not  for  the  Mania,  l)ut  for  a  kind 
of    centipede   which    rolls    itself    up. 
"The  word    pangolin,  to   judge    l>y 
its    form,    should    l>e    derived     fi-ont 
gnlijig,  which  means  to  'roll  over  and 
over.'    The  word  piwyguling  or  peng- 
guling  in  the  required  sense  of  Matn\ 
does  not  exist  in  standard  Malay.     The 
word   was  either  derived   from   some 
out-of-the-way  dialect,  or  was  due  to 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the   Euro])eans  who  first  ado]it^d  it." 
Its  ust?  in  English  begins  with  Pennant 
(Sif7i(/p»i^  of  Quadrupe(h,  1771,  p.  329)^ 
Arlam  Burt  gives  a  dissection  of  the 
animal  in  Amit.  Res.  ii.  353  i^qq.Ji     It 
is  the   Matm  jtcntedactyUx-  of    Lmn.  ; 
called  in  Hind.  Imjrklt  {i.e.  Skt.  vajra- 
kita    'adamant    reptile').      We    have 
sometimes    thought    that    the    Mania- 
miglit  have  been  the  creature  which 
was  shown  as  a  gold-digging  ant  (see- 
Z?f/.v6<'rA;  below)  ;  was  not  this  also  the 
creature  that  IWrtrandon  de  la  Bro<.'- 
quiere  uiet  with  in  the  desert  of  Gaza  ? 
When  pursued,  "it  began  to  cry  like 
a  cat  at  the  approach  of  a  dog.     rieire 
de  la  Vaudrei  struck  it  on  the  back 
with  the  poiut  of  his  sword,  but  it  did 
no    harm,    from    being   covered   with 
scales  like  a  sturgeon."  a.d.  1432.     {T, 
WrighVa  Early  Travels  in  Paltstine^  p^ 
290)  (Bohn).     It  is  remarkable  to  find 
the   statement    that    these  ants   were- 
foun<l  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Persia  recurring  in  Herotlotus  and  in 
Busbeck,  Avith  an  int^^rval   of  nearly 
2000  years  !     AVe  see  that  the  suggi-s- 
tion  of    the   Man  is   being    the    gold- 
digging  ant  has  been   anticipated    l.>y 
Mr.  Blake^ley  in  his  Hcnvhtm.    ["  It 
is  now  understood  that  the  gold-dig- 
ging ants   were    neither,   as    ancients- 
supposed,  an    extraordinary   kind    of 
real  ants,  nor,  as  many  leiirned  nu'ii 
have    since    su]>])osed,    large    animals- 
mistaken  for  ants,  but  Tibetan  miner* 
1  who,  Ukft    \.\\v'\v    d^ac<»\\dauta  of    the? 
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I)re8eiit  day,  preferred  working  their 
mines  in  winter  when  the  frozen  soil 
stands  well  and  is  not  likely  to  trouble 
them  by  falling  in.  The  Sanskrit 
word  pipilika  denotes  both  an  ant  and 
a  particular  kind  of  gold  "  (McCrindUy 
Ancient  India^  its  Invasion  by  Alexander 
the  Greiity  p.  341  seq.] 

o.  B.C.  445. — "Here  in  this  desert,  there 
live  amid  the  aand  great  anta,  in  size  some- 
what le.Hs  than  dogs,  but  bigger  than  foxes. 
Tl)c  Persian  King  has  a  nuwl)er  of  them, 
which  have  been  caught  by  the  hunters  in 
the  land  whereof  wo  are  speaking.  .  .  ." — 
Jl^od.  iii.  102  {Haw!!ruon*»  tr.). 

1562. — Among  presents  to  the  O.  Turk 
from  the  King  of  Persia:  "in  his  inusitati 
generis  animantes,  qualem  memini  dictum 
f uisse  allatam  fonnicam  Ituiicam  mcdiocris 
-canis  magnitudine,  mordacem  admodum  et 
saevam."  —  BiuUquii  Opfnij  £lzev.,  1633, 
p.  343. 

PANIC  ALE,  s.  This  is  mentioned 
by  Blutoau  (\'i.  223)  as  an  Indian 
disease,  a  swelling  of  the  feet.  CdU 
ishere  probably  the  Tamil  hll,  *l^g.' 
lAnnikkdl  is  the  Tamil  name  for  what 
IS  commonly  called  Cochin  Leg.] 

PANIKAB,  PANTCA^  &c.,  s. 
Malayal.  jtanikan^  *a  fencing- master, 
a  teacher'  [Mai.  pani^  *work,'  karan, 
*  doer  *]  ;  but  at  present  it  more  usually 
means  'an  astrologer.' 

1518. — "And  there  are  very  skilful  men 
who  teach  this  art  (fencing),  and  they  are 
called  Panican.  "—/Jar6o«a,  128. 

1553. — "And  when  (the  Naire)  comes  to 
the  age  of  7  years  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the 
fencing-school,  the  master  olf  which  (whom 
they  call  Panical)  they  regard  as  a  father, 
on  account  of  the  instruction  he  gives  them." 
— Barros,  I.  ix.  3. 

1554.— "To  the  panical  (in  the  Factory 
at  Cochin)  300  rrU  a  month,  which  are  for 
the  year  3600  rrin^—S.  BoUlho,  Tomho,  24. 

1556. — '^.  .  .  aho  Kei  arma  caualleiro 
ho  Panica  Q  ho  ensinou." — 1).  de  Ooety 
Chron.  51. 

1583. — "The  maisteni  which  teach  them, 
bo  graduate  in  the  weapons  which  they 
teach,  and  they  bee  called  in  their  language 
Panycaea."— Owtoffada  (by  N.  L.),  f.  36«'. 

1599. — "  L'Archidiacre  pour  assurer  sa 
X>orsonne  fit  appellor  queloues-uns  des  prin> 
cipaux  Maitres  d'Armes  de  sa  Nation.  On 
appelle  ces  Gens-lk  Panioali.  ...  lis  sent 
extremement  redoutez." — La  Croze,  101. 

1604.— "The  deceased  Panioal  had  en- 
j^nged  in  his  pay  many  Nayres,  with  obliffa- 
tion  to  die  for  him." — Overrero,  Itdacionf  90. 

1606.— "PaniqnaiB  is  the  name  by  whieh 
the  same  Malauares  call  their  maitera  of 
fence." — Oouvea,  f.  28. 


1644.— "To  the  cost  of  a  Penical  and  4 
Nayres  who  serve  the  factory  in  the  con« 
veyance  of  the  pepper  on  rafts  for  the  year 
12,960  res."—Bocarro,  J/A'.  316. 

PANTHA7,  PANTHE,  s.  This 
is  the  name  applied  of  late  years  in 
Burma,  and  in  intelligence  coming 
from  the  side  of  Burma,  to  the  Mahoni- 
medans  of  Yunnan,  who  established  a 
brief  independence  at  Talifu,  K^tween 
1867  and  1873.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  exceedingly  obscure.  It  is 
not^  as  Mr.  lialwr  assures  us,  used  or 
known  in  Yunnan  itself  {i.e.  by  the 
Chijiese).  It  must  be  remarked  tliat 
the  usual  Burmese  name  for  a  Mahom- 
medan  is  Pathi,  and  one  would  have 
been  inclined  to  suppose  Panih^  to  be 
a  form  of  the  same  ;  as  indeed  we  see 
that  Gen.  Fytche  has  stilted  it  to  be 
(Bnmia^  Past  ajtd  Present,  ii.  297-8). 
But  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  a  high 
authority,  in  a  note  with  which  he 
has  favoured  us,  ol)serves:  *Panth6, 
I  l)elieve,  comes  from  a  ('hinese  word 
signifying  'native  or  indigenous.'  It 
is  quite  a  mcxlern  name  in  Burma, 
and  is  applied  excUusively  to  the 
Chinese  Mahommedans  who  come 
with  caravans  from  Yunnan.  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  c^n  l>e  distin- 
guished from  other  Chinese  caravan 
traders,  except  that  they  do  not  bring 
hams  for  sale  as  the  others  do.  In  dress 
and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  drinking 
samsliu  (see  SAM8H00)  and  gambling, 
they  are  like  the  others.  The  word 
Pa-thi  acain  is  the  old  Burmese  word 
for  *  Maiiommedan.'  It  is  apj)lied  to 
all  Mahommedans  other  than  the 
Chinese  Panthe.  It  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  latter  word,  but  is,  I 
believe,  a  corruption  of  Pdrsi  or  Fdrn, 
i.e.  Persian."  He  adds:— -"The  Bur- 
mese call  their  own  indigenous  Mahom- 
medans ^  Pathi-Kuld,^  and  Hindus 
*  Hindu-Kula,*  when  they  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish l>etween  the  two  "  (see  KULA). 
The  last  suggesticm  is  highly  probable, 
and  greatly  to  l)e  preferred  to  that  of 
M.  Jacc^uet,  who  supjKwed  that  the 
word  might  l)e  taken  from  Pasei  in 
Sumatra,  which  was  during  part  of 
the  later  Middle  Agea  a  kind  of  metro* 
poliB  of  lalam,  in  the  Eastern  Seas.'*' 

iftBnticni  two  possible  origins 
'^^*    'ing   lines    for 
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a.  The    title   Pathi   (or    Passl^    fur  Pen-ti    (see    Gamier^    Voij.    (TExpL    L 

the  former  is  only  the  Burmese  lis])iiig  518).    This  name  again,  it   has    been 

iitteran(;e)  is  very  old.     In  the  remark-  suggested,  may  possibly  have    to   do 

able  Chinese    Account    of    Oamboja,  witli  PanM,     But  we  find  that  Peti-ti 

dating  from  the  year  1296,  which  has  ('root-soil')    is    a    generic    expression 

been    translated     by     Al>el-Remus{it^  used  in  various  jmrts  of  S.  China  for 

theiti  is  a  notice  of  a  sect  in  Caml>oja  *  a1>origines ' ;    it    could    hardly    then 

called   Pa-sse.     The  author  identifies  have   been    applied    to    the    Mahoni- 

them  in  a  {Missing  way,  with  the  Tao-  medans. 
sse^  but  that  is  a  term  which  Fah-hian 

also  in   India  uses   in  a  vague  way,        PANWELL,  n.p.     This  town    on 

apparently  (|uite  inapplicable  to  the  the  mainland  oi)posite  Bomlwiv  was  in 

Chinese  sect  i)roperly  so  calle<l.    Tlie^e  pre-niilwav    times    a    usual  'landing- 

Pa-««,  the  Chinese  writer  stiys,  "wear  pja^e  on  the  wav  to  Poona,  and   the 

a  red  or  white  cloth  on  their  heads,  fenglish    form    of     the    name     must 

like  the  head-dress  of  Tartar  women,  have  struck   manv  besides  ourselves., 

but  not  so  high.    They  have  edifices  [Hamilton    {Dcsct,    ii.     151)    says     it 

or  towers,    monasteries,  and  temples,  stands  on  the  river  Pm,  whence  per- 

but  not  to  ]>e  compared  for  magnitude  jjapg  the  name].     We  do  not  know  the 

with  thase  of  the  Buddhists.  ...     In  correct  form ;   but  this  one  has   sub- 

their  temjiles    there    are    no    images  gtantially  come  down  to  us  from  tlie 

.  .  .  they   are  allowed  to  cover  their  Portuguese  :  e.q. 
towers  and  their  buildings  with  tiles.       ,_,,      ,,    *.   *  *       ,    ,  ^       .     . 

The  /W  never  e..t  wifh  a  stmnger  „^XJi''\l^%^o?'^l^  cTti^  oT 

to  their  sect,  and  do  not  allow  them-  tho  Moors  of  tho  Kingdom  of  the  Melique. 

selves  to  be  seen  eating ;  they  drink  viz.  Varnaflt,  Drugv,  Pene,  Sabnyo^  Abitta^ 

no  wine,"  &c.    {P^musut,   Noav.   AM,  and  Panoel. "—/i«w(trro,  J/N.  f.  227. 
i4«.,  i.  112).     We  cannot  be  quite  sure        1801. —  '* /*.>'.   Tell    Mrs.    Waring    that- 

that   this   applies    to    Mahom medans,  notwithsUindincr  tho  debute  at  dinner,  niul 

but  it  is  on  tlie  whole  probable  that  ^^  rocommondation    wo  pn>i>o9e  to  gro  to- 

.,  •     *i        „.       ««♦!.>    ij,#i. ,-,.♦•  Bonil^v,  by  Panwell,  and  m  the  Imllooa ! 

the  name  is  the  saine  as  the  Patlii  ot  _nv///;,7<<>«,  from  -Candolla/'  March  8. 
the   Burmese,  and  ha.s  the  sjuiie  ap- 
plication.   Now  the  i>eo])le  from  whom        pAPA  YA.  PAPA  W  s     Tliis  worrl 

the  Burmese  were   likelv  to  adopt  a  ^  i-ATAYA,  riUTAW,  s.     1  iisworft 

c      ,,      ,r  Vf  1  1  seems    to   be   ir()ni  Amenc.i   like   the 

name  for  the    i  uinian  Maliommedans  •     •     i        .   ,  *      f     -..      i.-  i 

,1     oi  11  *     *i  ^     «    f  111811)10,  not  to  «iv  nastv,  fruit  whicli 

are  tiie  Sliaiis,  Ijeloiimii*'  to  the  great  -.    \       .        m     '  *  t  \        a 

o-  1  4i  ^    ;   ♦  it    denotes    Uanni    iminxMa.    L.).      A 

Siame,se  race,  who  occupv  the   inter-       ,^«...-      i   i       •    i-     *.     A    *.  v 

I-.  \  rpi     '*.  _  .-  ,  (luotaiion  below  inaicates  that  it  came 

mediate  country.      Fh*'    <iue.stion    oc-  ^  n  .,      ,„  v     •  i  ■**  i 

T      n     ;/  '    .     f I. .!     f«^...    fv«  by  wav  of  tlie  lMiim)i)ines  and  Mal- 
curs: — Is    Panihff    a    Nian    term    lor      -^        Vrp,      ,,  ,  ^'  t        ^ 

nf  u  wi.«9  Tf«,>  ;«  if  ,...♦,  ^^1  «i  K.  ^('(^.     II he  Malay  name,  acconlmff  t<> 

Mahnmmeaan  f  If  so,  is  it  not])robal)lv  ,f     oi      *    •     i  ti       i-  i  r 

1        114^;     „.«:..*: f  *i.«   i> .  ' .  -Ml'-  ^Keat,  is  tulik^  which  comes  from 

onlv  a  dialectic  variation  ot  tne  i  (/.•*.%'«  ,,  a      i-  x  i.i-       i 

c  / 1      1    •      ii      7>  ji  '  .f  T>.,«.,  >    1    ♦  thesime  Av.  toiin  as  pateca,  thoumi 
of  Caml>o|a,  the  Pathi  of  Burma,  but  i   ,  ,  a^**^^***     ,     f^'* 

■'  '  papam  ana  btpaya  have   been   mtni- 


aWies  to  such  a  course  of  tilings.  Z      ,      ''    -', ,       . 

^  ,.      .       .  ,    «  advantage   of,   the.  tree    is    rouna    m 

f- The  name  Panthay  is  a  purely  Burmese         ^,^^.,^^  .^,^,|  comimniids  all  over  India, 

wt>rd,   and   has  K-cii   anontea   by  us  from  c»     -  ,  ix  n  •       t      ^i       xt -n^ 

them.   The  Shan  wor.irantr-hso  is  identical,  »»   ''V   "''**l'^  ''}^   D^Ww.      In  the  ^.U  . 

and  gives  us  no  helji  to  the  ori^^n  of  the  Proyinces  it    is   called  by  the   native 

term.      Amonp    tbemselve**    anfl    to    the  gju'deners    arani1-kharhfi:ta^    Stastor-oil- 

Chineso    they   are    kn..wn   a*.    Hui-hui    or  tree-melon,'  no 'doubt  from  the  super- 

Hui-tzu  (^lahomedans).'  --./  (/.  Sott,  iiazet-  ^^.^.^^  resemblance  of  its  f.difige  to  that 

-'''■'  of  the  Palma   Chnfih.     According  to 

b.     We     find    it    stated    in    Lieut.  Moodeen  Sherifl*  it  has  a  Perso- Arabic 

Garnier's    narrative   of  liis  great  ex-  name   'anhah-i-Hindl ;    in  Canarese   it 

pedition  to  Yunnan   that   there  is  a  is    called    P^arangi-hn-nnii    or     -mara 

iiybrid  Chinese  race  occupying  part,  of  (* Frank  or    Portuguese  fruit,    tree'), 

the  plain  of  Tali-fu,  wno  are  called  The  name  pajmya  according  to  Ovicdo 
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as  (quoted  by  Littre  {^^Oviedo,  t.  1. 
p.  333,  Madrid,  1851," — we  cannot  find 
it  in  Ramvsio)  was  that  used  in  Cuba, 
wliilst  the  Carib  name  was  ahdbai* 
[Mr.  J.  Piatt,  referring  to  his  article  in 
9th  Ser.  Notes  cb  Queries^  iv.  515,  writes : 
"  Malay  papftyaj  like  the  Accra  term 
kpakjxiy  is  a  Euroi>ean  loan  word.  The 
evidence  for  Carib  origin  is,  firstly, 
Oviedo's  Historiay  1535  (in  the  ed.  of 
1851,  vol.  i.  323) :  *  Del  arbol  ([ue  en 
est^i  isla  Espaiic^la  Hainan  pa-paifa,  y  en 
la  tierra  firme  los  llaman  los  Espanoles 
los  higos  del  mastuen^,  y  en  la  pro- 
vincia  de  Nicaramia  llaman  a  tal  arbol 
olocoton.^  Seconaly,  Breton,  Diction' 
naire  Caraibe.y  has:  ^ AhaJbaiy  |>apayer.* 
Gilij,  SitggiOy  1782,  iii.  146  (quoted  in 
N.  db  Q.y  u.8.)y  says  the  Otamic  word  is 
papmi."]  Strange  liberties  are  taken 
with  the  spelling.  Mr.  Robinson  (below) 
calls  it  popeya;  Sir  L.  Pelly  {J.R.G.S. 
XXXV.  232),  poppoi  (t&  wdiroi !).  Papaya 
is  applied  in  the  Philippines  to  Euro- 
peans who,  by  long  residence,  have 
lallen  into  native  ways  and  ideas. 

c.  1550. — "There  is  also  a  sort  of  fniit 
rcsombling  tigM,  called  by  the  natives 
Papaie  .  .  .  peculiar  to  this  kingdom " 
(Peru). — Girol.  Benzoni,  242. 

1598. — "There  is  also  a  fruite  that  came 
out  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  brought  from 
beyond  ye  Ph  Hi  pi  mis  or  Lusoyis  to  Malojcca^ 
and  frd  thence  to  India ^  it  is  called  PapaiOS, 
and  is  very  like  a  Meilon,  .  .  .  and  will  not 
grow,  but  alwaies  two  together,  that  is  male 
and  female  .  .  .  and  when  they  are  diuided 
and  set  apart  one  from  the  other,  then  they 
yield  no  fruite  at  all.  .  .  .  This  fruite  at  the 
first  for  the  strangeness  thereof  was  much 
esteemed,  but  now  they  account  not  of  it." 
— Linxrhoteii,  97  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  3r>]. 

c.  1630.—'*.  .  .  Pappaes,  Cocoes,  and 
Plantain**,  all  sweet  ana  delicious.  .  .  ."— 
.sVr  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  350. 

c.  1635.— 
•*  The  Pal  ma  Christi  and  the  fair  Papaw 
Now  but  a  seed  (preventing  Nature's  Law) 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year, 
Project    a    shade,    and    lovely  fruita  do 
wear." 

Waller  J  Battle  of  the  Summer  Inlands. 

1658.  —  "  Utraque  Pinogua^u  (mas.  et 
fuemina),  Mamoeira  Lusitanis  dicta,  vulgo 
Papay,  cujus  fnictum  Mamavi  vocant  a 
figura,  quia  mammae  instar  pendet  in 
arbore  .  .  .  came  lutea  instar  melonum, 
sed  sapore  ignobiliori. .  .  ." — Uul.  Pisonis  . .  . 
rf**  Jiuiiae  utriunque  lie  Natui'ali  et  Medicd, 
Libri  xiv.  159-160. 

1673.—**  Here  the  floimshing  Papaw  (in 
Taste    like    our    Melons,    and  as  big,   but 

*  See  also  De  CandoUe,  PlaiUe9  Cvltivks,  p.  284. 


growing   on  a    Tree  leaf'd    like    our    Fig- 
tree.  .  .  ."—Fryer J  19. 

1705. — **  II  y  a  aumi  des  ananas,  des. 
Pap^es.  .  .  ."—Luilliery  33. 

1764.- 
*'  Thy    temples   shaded   by  the  tremulous 

palm. 
Or  quick  papaw,  whose  top  is  necklaced 

round 
With    numerous    rows   of    particoloured 

fruit."  Oiuingery  Sugar  Cane,  iv. 

[1773.— "Paw  Paw.  This  tree  rises  ta 
20  feet,  sometimes  single,  at  other  times  it 
is  divided  into  several  ooaics." — 7»w,  480.] 

1878. — **.  .  .  the  rank  popeyaa  clustering 
beneath  their  coronal  of  stately  leaves." — 
Ph.  Robinson,  In  My  Indian  Oarden,  50. 

PAPUA,  n.p.  This  name,  which  is 
now  applied  generically  to  the  chief 
race  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  and 
resembling  tribes,  and  sometimes  (im- 
properly) to  the  great  island  itself,  is 
a  Malay  word  pa^mwcihy  or  sometimes 
pwoah-pmixihy  meaning  *  frizzle-haired,' 
and  was  applied  by  the  Malays  to  the 
people  in  question. 

1528.— *•  And  as  the  wind  fell  at  night 
the  vessel  was  carried  in  among  the  islands, 
where  there  are  strong  currents,  and  got 
into  the  Sea  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhiies,* 
where  he  encountered  a  great  storm,  so  that 
but  for  God's  mercy  they  had  all  been  lost» 
and  so  they  were  driven  on  till  they  made 
the  land  of  the  Papuan,  and  then  the  east 
winds  began  to  blow  so  that  they  could  not 
sail  to  the  Moluccas  till  May  1527.  And 
with  their  stay  in  these  lands  much  people 
got  ill  and  many  died,  so  that  they  came  to 
Molucca  much  shattered."  —  Cvrrea,  iii. 
173-174. 

1553. — (Referring  to  the  same  history.) 
"Thence  he  went  off  to  make  the  islnnds 
of  a  certain  people  called  Papuas,  whom 
many  on  account  of  this  visit  of  D<m  Jorge 
(de  Alcnczes)  call  the  Islands  of  Don  Joi^o, 
which  lie  east  of  the  Moluccjis  s^jmo  200 
leagues.  .  .  ." — Barrog,  IV.  i.  6. 

PABABYKE,  s.  Burmese  para- 
beik;  the  name  given  to  a  speciiis  of 
writing  Ixxjjk  which  is  commonly  used 
in  Burma.  It  ("onsists  of  paper  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  spec,  of  duphne, 
which  is  agglutinated  into  a  kind  of 
pastelx)ard  and  blackened  with  a  paste 
of  charcoal.  It  is  then  folded,  screen- 
f;ishion,  into  a  note- book  and  written 
on  with  a  steatite  pencil.  The  same 
mode  of  writing  has  long  been  used  in 
Canara  ;  and  from  La  Loubere  we  see 


•  **£iby  dor 
h&ea."    I  cannot 
mast  be  applM 
andTVoKX. 
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India,  which  entered  largely  into  the 
«arly  currency  of  Goa,  and  the  name 
of  wliich  afterwards  attached  to  a 
silver  money  of  their  own  coinage,  of 
constantly  degenerating  value. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  word 
with  which  to  associate  some  connected 
account  of  the  coinage  of  Portuguese 
India,  as  the  pardao  runs  through  ita 
wlK)le  history,  and  I  ^ve  some  space 
to  the  suljject,  not  with  any  idea  of 
wciiWng  such  a  history,  but  in  order 
to  furnish  a  few  connected  notes  on 
the  8uV)ject,  and  to  correct  some 
fliigrant  errors  of  writers  to  whose 
works  I  naturally  turned  for  help  in 
such  a  s])ecial  matter,  with  little  result 
except  that  of  being  puzzled  and 
misled,  and  having  time  occupied  in 
«itisfying  myself  regarding  the  errors 
alluded  to.  The  suV)ject  is  in  itself  a 
very  difficult  one,  perplexed  as  it  is  by 
the  rarity  or  inaccessibility  of  books 
dealing  with  it,  by  the  excessive 
rarity  (it  would  seem)  of  specimens, 
T>Y  the  large  use  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements  of  a  variety  of  native 
coins  in  addition  to  those  from  the 
Goa  mint,*  by  the  frequent  shifting 
of  nomenclature  in  the  higher  coins 
and  constant  degeneration  of  value  in 
the  coins  that  retained  old  names.  I 
welcomed  as  a  hopeful  aid  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Gterson  D^Acunha's  Can- 
tribiUions  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Chinese 
Numismatics.  But  though  these  con- 
tributions afford  some  useful  facts  and 
references,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
rarity  with  which  they  give  data  for 
the  intrinsic  value  of  tne  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  from  other  defects, 
they  seem  to  me  to  leave  the  subject 
in  utter  chaos.  Nor  are  the  notes 
which  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  appends, 
in  regard  to  monetary  values,  to  his 
translation  of  Alboquerque,  more  to 
be  commended.  Indeed  Dr.  D'Acunha, 
when  he  goes  astray,  seems  sometimes 
to  have  followed  Mr.  Birch. 

The  word  pardao  is  a  Portuguese  (or 
perhaps  an  indigenous)  corruption  of 
Skt.  pratdpttj  *  splendour,  majesty,'  &c., 
and    was   no    doubt    taken,    as    Dr. 

*  Antonio  Nnnez,  "Comtador  da  Casa  del  Rey 
n(MO  Senhor,"  who  in  1554  compiled  the  Livro  dot 
Pfjios  da  Ymdia  e  asy  Medidas  e  MohedaSf  says  of 
Din  in  particular : 

"  The  moneys  here  exhibit  such  variationa  and 
such  diflferences,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  any 
thing  certain  alx)ut  them  ;  for  every  month,  every 
8  days  indeed,  they  rise  and  foil  in  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  money  that  enters  the  place  "  (p.  28> 

2  u 


D'Acunha  says,  from  the  legend  on 
some  of  the  coins  to  which  tne  name 
was  applied,  e.a,  that  of  the  Raja  of 
Ikkeri  in  Canara :  Sri  Prat&pa 
kruhna-rdya. 

A  little  doubt  arises  at  first  in 
determining  to  what  coin  the  name 
pardao  was  originally  attached.  For 
in  the  two  earliest  occurrences  of  the 
word  that  we  can  quote — on  the  one 
hand  Abdurrazzak,  the  Envoy  of  Shah 
Rukh,  makes  the  partdb  (or  parddoS 
half  of  the  Vardha  ('boar,'  so  called 
from  the  Boar  of  Vishnu  figured  on 
some  issues),  hun,  or  what  we  call 
pagoda; — whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
Ludovico  Varthema's  account  seems 
to  identify  the  pardao  with  the  pagoda 
itself.  Aiid  tnere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  to  the  pagoda  that  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  oeginning  of  the 
16th  century,  applied  the  name  of 
pardao  d^ouro.  The  money-tables  which 
can  be  directly  formed  from  the  state- 
ments of  Abdurrazzak  and  Varthema 
respectively  are  as  follows  :  ♦ 

Abdurrazzak  (a.d.  1443). 

3  Jitals  (copper)  .  =  1  Tar  (silver). 

6  Tars  .        .  .  =  1  Fanam  (gold). 

10  Fanams    .  .  =  1  Part&b. 

2  Part&bB     .  .  =  1  Varaha. 

And  the  VarOha  weighed  about  1  Mithkdl 
(see  MISCALL),  equivalent  to  2  difiart 
KopeH. 

Varthbma  (a.d.  1504-5). 

16  Cas  (see  GASH)  =  1  Tare  (silver). 
16  Tare         .        .  =  1  Fanam  (gold). 
20  Fanams    .       .  =  1  Pardao. 

And  the  PardftO  was  a  gold  ducat,  smaller 
than  the  seraphim  (see  ZEBAFINE)  of 
Cairo  (gold  dinar),  but  thicker. 

The  Question  arises  whether  the 
vardha  of  Abdurrazzak  was  the  double 
pagoda,  of  which  there  are  some 
examples  in  the  S.  Indian  coinage, 
and  his  partdb  therefore  the  same  as 
Varthema's,  i.e,  the  pagoda  itself ;  or 
whether  his  vardha  was  the  pagoda, 
and  his  partdb  a  half-pagoda.  The 
weight  which  he  assigns  to  the  vardha^ 
"about  one  mithkdl,  a  weight  which 
may  be  taken  at  73  grs.,  does  not  well 
suit  either  one  or  the  other.  I  find 
the  mean  weight  of  27  different  issues 
of  the  (single)  h&n  or  pagoda,  given  in 
Prinsep's   Tables,  to   be  43    grs.,  the 

*  I  invert  the  tlmUax  \aX>\A  ^^hvq.Xs^  \ft.^%»&9K. 
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niaxiimim  lK*in^  45  ^-8.  And  the  fiict 
that  l)oth  the  Envoy's  viintha  and  tlie 
lUilian  traveller's  jntrdao  contain  20 
fananis  is  a  Htrun«<  arjijnnient  for  their 
identity.* 

In  further  illustration  that  the 
paxdao  was  recopiised  as  a  half  hftn 
or  ]VigrHhi,  we  ijuote  in  a  foot-note 
**  the  old  arithmetical  tahles  in  which 
accounts  are  .still  kei>t"  in  the  south, 
which  Sir  Walter  hi  Hot  contrilmted 
to  Mr.  E.  Tlionias's  excellent  Chrotn'rlf^ 
of  the  Pathan  A'l^/^x  of  Delhi ^  iifu^ratftl^ 

Moreover,  Dr.  D'A<'unha  states  that 
in  the  "  New  Contjuests,"  or  jjrovimtes 
annexed  to  Goii  onlv  about  100  vears 
ago,  "the  accouiitj*  were  ki*i»t  until 
lately  in  SfViroij  and  nixan^.  paj^las, 
each  of  them  being  divided  into  2 
prat&pB  .  .  .  ."  &c.  (p.  4f),  note). 

As  regan.la  the  value  of  the  jntrdao 
(TourOy  when  adopted  into  the  Ooii  cur- 
rency hy  AllKKjueniue,  Dr.  D'Acunha 
tells  us  that  it  "was  erpiivalent  to 
370  rm,  or  U.  6R  |  English."  Vet 
he  accepts  the  identity  of  this  fmrdao 
tPouro  with  the  hnn  current  in  Western 
India,  of  whitrh  the  Madras  j»*ig<Kla 
was  till  1818  a  living  and  uncnanged 
reprej>entat.ive,  a  coin  which  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  abolition,  the  recoL'uised 
efpiivalent  of  3i  rupees,  (jr  7  shillings. 
And  doubtless  this,  or  a  few  jHMice 
more,  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  tlie 
jMinhw.  Dr.  D'Acuiiba  in  fact  has 
nitide  his  calculation  from  the  imsnit 
value  of  the  (imai,Miiary)  rei.  Seeing 
that  a  iiiUm  is  now  ie<k«nied  e(pial  to 
a  dollar,  or  rKW.,  we  have  a  single 
Tei=^,d.<,  and  370  rr?V*=l«.  6i(/.  It 
seems  not  to  have  o<'curred  to  the 
author  that  the  nl  might  have  de- 
generated in  value  as  well  as  every 
other  denomination  of  nionev  with 
which  h»*  has  to  do,  everv  other  in 
fact  of  which  we  can  at  this  moment 
remembtjr  anything,  except  the  p'igoda, 


*  Tlie  issMosoffanams.q.v.JiJiM'  \n^'\\  intiiiitc: 
but  tliny  1j.iv«;  not  viiri«*<l  iium'Ii  in  wvij^lit,  thou^li 
vcrv  >nvatly  in  ullov,  uml  th'-n-fon*  in  tin'  niiinUir 
rwkonitl  to  a  |i;i;:iwlii. 
t  *' -J  ;;uii.jri-5  -I  ihi;::il:l 

•J  <1ii;:h1:in  -  1    chavula    (  -  tlio    {janani    or 

fanani). 
!>  eh.ivaK'n---l  bona  (  =  t]u'  pratapa,  ina»la, 

or  hafjjnijmia, 
2  honnas .;  i  Vanilia  (tho  hnn  or  j)npo<la"X 
"TIm?  ^n.jft  or  unit  ( -^  fanaui)  i.s  thw  rati,  or 
Sanskrit  rnktikR,  tin?  srwl  of  thi>  nhnis."—np.  Ht. 
1>.  224,  nntr.     8«'«5  also  Sir  W.  Klliofrt  Coivi^  of  S. 
Ivdin,  p.  6i». 

t  SCtO  rein  in  the  eciui^-alvnt  iu  tho  authoritieB,  »o 
far  tm  I  know. 


the  Venetian  sequin,  and  tlie  dollar.* 
Vet  the  fact  of  this  defi[eneratioii  every- 
where stares  him  in  tlie  f*u.-e.  Correa 
tells  us  that  the  criiztido  which  AJlio- 
quenjue  struck  in  1510  was  the  jiis^t 
equivalent  of  420  reis.  It  was  in- 
dubitably the  Sjiine  as  the  cruzculo  of 
the  motlier  country,  and  indeed  A. 
Nunez  (1554)  gives  the  .^anif  420  nU 
as  the  tKpiivalent  of  the  rrnza^o  d^oiiro 
df.  Portugal^  and  that  ainouiit  also  for 
the  Venetian  strquin,  and  for  the 
sitlfnm  or  Eg\j»tian gold  dinar.  Nunez 
adds  that  a  gold   coin   of    Canihaya, 

which  he  calls  Madrafaxao  (q.v.X  y>'^ 

worth  1200  to  1440  niVt,  iU'cording  to 
variations  in  weight  and  exchaiigi*-. 
We  have  »t*en  that  this  must  have 
been  the  gold-mohr  of  Muzatfar-Shah 
II.  of  (^uzenit  (1511-1526),  the  weight 
of  which  we  leani  fi-om  E.  Thomas's 
book. 

From  the  Venetian  <ici|iiin  (con- 
tout  of  pure  ^old  r>'2 *27  grs. 
viihie  lll</.t )  the  value  t»f  the 
mat  lJi--xviin)o    ....   -26 W. 

From  the  MumtTar  Shfihi  niohr 
(weight  IS.')  grs.  value,  if  jmro 
trold,  3J<2ri2f/.)  value  of  rr{  tit 
1440 0-27.W. 

Moan  vahie  of  iri  in  1513    .     .     .  0*2r>.Srf. 
/.' .  more  than  tivu  times  its  present  vnluo. 

Dr.  D'Acunha  himself  informs  us 
(p.  5fi)  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  the  Venetian  wjis  worth 
690  to  720  nts  (mean  705  rr?Vt),  wliilst 


•  Ev«'ii  tilt'  ]»()uii<l  st«'rliii;;.  since  it  rfpntMint*^ 
:i  ]>nii]|i|  (if  >ilv<T  st»'rliM;;s,  lias  come  down  to  one- 
thin!  lit'  tliat  value  ;  Imt  if  tin;  value  nf  silver  i^ot^ 
on  <l\viiiiilin;;  as  it  hnn  doiit*   lately,   our   fiouuil 
uii^hl  yi*t  .lustily  its  nanu'  a;5un  ! 
I  hftvi'  nTiiarkitl  i-Ni-wlnMr: 
"  Kvj'iylMMly  srums  to  U-  tickleil  at  the  notion 
that  the  S<Mitch  I'cjund  or  IJvrc  waa  only  20  |>enc«. 
NotxKiy  liii'is  it  funny  Dial  the  Kn;ni*h  or  Italian 
I. ii'rr  or  I'dund  is  (mly  iii)  halfpence  t)r  Iahh!"     1 
ha\H  not  hern  aMe  to  trace  hi iw  hi;;h  t\w  rei  Ikw 
vran.  hut  the  i/innij-n'i  i-utered  life  as  a  t;old  !fi»*c«», 
equivalfnt  to  thi*  SjiranMi  yniOd'al,  and  ended — ? 
t  I  ralculati*  all  pdd  values  in  thiH  iMtjter  at 
j  those  (if  the  present  Kn;;lish  coinap*. 
'      IJesiiles  the  i:i^iiiual  depreciation  of  the  Poring] 
rei,  so  pn>ini]ii  iitly  noti<'iil  in  this  I)»imt.  thera 
'  uasintn^luciHl  in  (ioaan'ductionof  thenrt  locally 
i  Ih'Iow  the  n  i  of  Toi-tu^'al  in  the  nilioof  15  to  K.      I 
'  do  not  kimw  the  hist* try  or  understjind  tlie  ol\fi»ct 
of  such  a  chaii-i',  nor  ih>  I  see  that  it  aHects  the 
caliMilatioiis  in  tliis  article.     In  a  Uible  of  vahim 
ol'  cniuN  current  in  Pnrtu;;uese  India,  i;iven  in  the 
AnnnriMnriliinnn  of  I>^41,each  coin  is  valu(*<l  lM>th 
in  litis  of  hxi  and  in  litis  <»/  I'nrtv/jal.  Itenrinj;  the 
aliove  ratio.     My  kind  corn's j>on<leiit,  l>r.  J.   N, 
Fonseca,  author  "of  the  capital  IHatnrt/  nffuta,  tells 
nie  that  this  was  introduce*]  in  the  lieginnini;  of 
the  ITth  centurj',  hut  that  he  has  yet  found  no 
document  thn)win}{  li^ht  upon  it.     It  tit  a  matter 
quite  aiiart  from  the  dccular  depreciation  of  the 
rei. 
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ing  the  Surat  Rupee,  which  may  have 
lK?en  probably  his  standard,  still  by 
help  of  the  Venetian  (p.  262)  at  about 
2«.  3(i,  the  parddo  would  at  this  time 
Ikj  worth  U,  6rf.  It  must  have  de- 
preciated still  further  by  1728,  when 
the  Qoa  mint  began  to  strike  rupees, 
with  the  effigy  of  Dom  Joilo  V.,  and 
the  half-rupee  appropriated  the  de- 
nomination of  paraao.  And  the  half- 
nipee,  till  our  own  time,  liaa  continued 
to  oe  so  styled.  I  have  found  no  later 
valuation  of  the  Goa  Rupee  than  that 
in  Prinsep's  Tables  (Thomas's  ed.  p.  55), 
the  indications  of  which,  taking  the 
Company's  Ruj>ee  at  2>?.,  would  make 
it  2ld.  The  pardao  therefore  would 
represent  a  value  of  10^.,  and  there 
we  leave  it. 

[On  this  Mr.  White  way  writes : 
**  Should  it  1^  intended  to  add  a  note 
to  this,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
remarks  on  coinage  commencing  at 
mge  67  of  my  Rise  of  the  PorfugueM 
'*ow€r  in  India  l)e  examined,  as  al- 
though I  have  gone  to  Sir  H.  Yule  for 
much,  some  papers  are  now  accessible 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen. 
There  were  two  pardaos,  the  pardao 
iVouro  and  the  pardao  de  tanga^  the 
former  of  360  reals,  the  latter  of  300. 
This  is  clear  from  the  Foral  of  Goa  of 
Dec.  18,  1758  (India  Office  MSS.  Con- 
Seiko  Ultramarino),  which  passage  is 
again  quoted  in  a  note  to  Fasc.  5  of 
the  Archiv.  Port.  Orient,  p.  326.  Ap- 
parently patecoo7is  were  originally 
coined  in  value  equal  to  the  pardao 
d^ouro,  though  I  say  (p.  71)  their  value 
is  not  recorded.  The  patecoon  was  a 
silver  coin,  and  when  it  was  tampered 
with,  it  still  remained  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  pardao  d^ouro,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  out<;ry  and  of  the 
injury  the  people  of  Goa  suffered. 
There  were  monies  in  Goa  which  I 
have  not  shown  on  p.  69.  There  was 
the  tattga  hranca  used  in  revenue 
accounts  (see  Nunez,  p.  31),  nearly 
but  not  (juite  double  the  ordinary 
tanga.  This  money  of  account  was  of 
4  barganims  (see  BARGANY)  each  of 
24  bazarucos  (see  BUDOBOOK),  that  is 
rather  over  111  reals.  The  whole 
<iuestion  of  coinage  is  difficult,  because 
tne  coins  were  continually  beinc 
tampered  with.  Every  ruler,  and 
they  were  numerous  in  those  days, 
stamped  a  piece  of  metal  at  his 
pleasure,  and  the  trader  had  to 
calculate  its  value,  unless  as  a  subject 


of  the  ruler  he  was   under   compul- 
sion."] 

1444.  —  "In  this  country  (Vijayanagar) 
thoy  have  three  kinds  of  money,  nude  of 
gold  mixed  with  alloys  :  one  called  varakak 
weighs  about  one  mithboUy  equivalent  to  two 
dinars  hiptki;  the  second,  which  is  called 
pertab,  is  the  half  of  the  first ;  the  third, 
called  jfanomt  is  equivalent  in  value  to  ths 
tenth  part  of  the  last-mentioned  coin.  Of 
these  aifferent  coins  the  fan^jm  is  the  mort 
useful.  .  .  ." — Abdurrazzdkf  in  India  in.  tki 
XVthCefU.p.2l6. 

c.  1504-5  ;  pubd.  1510.  —  "  I  departed 
from  the  city  of  DsCbuli  aforesaid,  and  went 
to  another  island,  which  ...  is  called  Goga 
(Cxoa)  and  which  pays  annually  to  the  Kiz^ 
of  Decan  19,000  gold  ducats,  oedled  by  them 
pardai.  These  pardai  are  smaller  than  the 
seraphim  of  Cairo,  but  thicker,  and  hare 
two  devils  stamped  on  one  side,  and  certain 
letters  on  the  other." —  VcurthemOf  pp.  115-116w 
,,  ** .  .  .  his  money  consists  of  a 
pardao,  as  I  have  said.  He  also  coins  a 
silver  money  called  tare  (see  TABA),  and 
others  of  gold,  twenty  of  which  ^  to  a 
pardaOy  and  are  called  fanom.  And  of  these 
small  ones  of  silver,  there  go  sixteen  to  a 
fanom.  .  .  ." — Ibid.  p.  130. 

1510. — **  Meanwhile  the  Governor  (Albo- 
querquo)  talked  with  certain  of  our  peoj^e 
who  were  goldsmiths,  and  understood  the 
alligation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  with 
goldsmiths  and  money-changers  of  the 
country  who  were  well  acquainted  with  that 
business.  There  were  in  the  country  par- 
daos of  gold,  worth  in  gold  860  revs,  and 
also  a  money  of  good  silver  which  they 
call  hirgani/m  (see  BABQANY)  of  the  value 
of  2  viniems,  and  a  money  of  copper  whidi 
they  call  bazarugos  (see  BUDGROOK),  of 
the  value  of  2  rets.  Now  all  these  the 
Governor  sent  to  have  weighed  and  assayed. 
And  he  caused  to  be  made  cruMdos  of  their 
proper  weight  of  420  re/j,  on  which  he 
figured  on  one  side  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  other  a  sphere,  which  was  the  device 
of  the  King  Dom  Manuel ;  and  he  ordered 
that  this  cruzado  should  pass  in  the  place 
(Goa)  for  480  reisy  to  prevent  their  being 
exported  .  .  .  and  he  ordered  silver  money 
to  be  struck  which  was  of  the  value  of  a 
bargany;  on  this  money  he  caused  to  be 
figured  on  one  side  a  Greek  A,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  sphere,  and  gave  the  coin  the 
name  of  Espera;  it  was  worth  2  vintenis ; 
also  there  were  half  esperas  worth  one 
vintfvi ;  and  he  made  bazar ucm  of  copper  erf 
the  weight  belonging  to  that  coin,  with  the 
A  and  the  sphere  ;  and  each  hazarvbco  he 
divided  into  4  coins  which  they  called 
repayquas  (see  8AFECA),  and  ^ave  the 
hazarucos  the  name  of  Ifiies.  And  m  chaiur- 
ing  the  cruzado  into  these  smaller  coins  it 
was  reckoned  at  480  rtis." — Corrmy  ii.  76-77. 

1516. — "There  are  current  here  (in  Bati- 
cala— see  BATCUL)  the  pardaos,  which  are 
a  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  worth 
here  360  vet's,  and  there  is  another  coin  of 
silver,  called  dama,  which  is  worth  20  rrur. 
.  .  ." — Barbota^  Lisbon  ed.  p.  293. 


rather  of   rrit  repre*jnto<l  by 

And   our  interprotJLtion   of    tho  itntcment 

n^fout  pardaiA  of  |;o]d  in  a  note  nbuTQ  id 

hero  ei[ircssJy  ccinfinnod. 

[169H.--'PBrd»w."    Sub  under  TAEL.] 
c.  1620.-"  Tbo  Bold  emii.  ulruck  by  the 

rfilii  of  Biuiuigar  and  111iat[,  is  called  hSx 

aiid  putll>."— /Vi'i'fAlA,  qiioteil  by  ijaatrr.- 

ii..-rr,  in  JTrKiWji  rt  Kr«i.  niv,  509. 
1643,—".    .    .    mitnut  ciaiTemi  de  |irii 

Hiieo  luy  i.  Kjit  pardoi  et  demy  inr  luuiH 

tiint  pourmon  vLiira  ijiiu  imur  loluffLEf.  .  .  .'* 

-MvcjHrt,  -284. 

PAEELL,  ii.i>.  Tl.^  imiiie  of  n 
niirthi-m  HiibiiiTi  of  Homlwy  whure 
sliuida  till'  ruxideiKt!  of  the  (invi-ruur. 
Tilt!  atHtciiii^iit  ill  the  Impfrinl  Ihi^ttetr 
tlmt  Mr.  W.  Hornby  (177B)  wua  tlie 
first  (lovemiir  who  t«i)k  up  liis 
rt-sideiici!  ut  Pnn>11  itiiiiires  uxaiiiiim- 
tjiin,  aB  it  n)i)iuurs  to  Imve  l>ecu  ro 
<H'i:a)jieil  in  (ifoiie'D  time.  T)il'  2ii<1 
Bilition  of  (irose,  wiiji'li  we  use,  is 
diited  1772,  but  lie  ajijieiirs  to  \vaxe 
left  India  a)H>ut  17(K).  It  iirvm* 
iii'o)ia)>le  tlint  in  tlic  fulluwing  jiaxsiigi! 
Xiebiihr  H|iwilw  of  1763-4,  tliu  date  of 
liix  stHV  At  Bonilutv,  liut  na  the  Uiok 
uuB  not  inibliKlicd  till  1774,  this  ii  not 
iil>solut«Ty  ixTluiii.  Evidfiitly  PanOI 
Wiia  iX'<-ii]>ii^  l>V  tlie  lluveiiior  loiig 
li.for.'  177B. 


i  .Tea 


n  bcnii 


lit  nutrofow 
ciiirant  uuiinii<  du  Villagu  de  Puell  uii 
milieu  do  I'lalo,  iiiai^  il  y  a  di^jfi  iiluiieiin 
atiiilSei,  qu'elle  cat  duvcuiie  In  ninimin  do 
vaiu|iagiie  ilu  (.ioiivemciir.  et  rKgliao  eat 
Bi;tu«Uenient  unu  inngnit1<|iie  i<iille  a  nunpor 
ct  d«  datue,  i|Q'uii  n'uii  truuve  point  ils 
liareiile    on    touttn  Ion   Inden."  —  Sirhvhr, 


^«rei 


i.  IS. 


[Mr.  Douglas  (Bomhiiij  <ini!  W.  /iwj/u, 
ii.  7,  nok)HTitefl:  "Hit;h  up  iiiid  out- 
fitde  the  ainiii){-roi>iii,  and  which  vaa 
liie  ehaj)e1  when  I'arel  iichinui^  to 
the  JeHiiila,  in  u  p1u<(iie  ou  wliidi  is 
printed  :  —  '  Built  liy  HonourJible 
Ilonihy,  1771.'"] 

ISSi.—Pair/l  in  mcntionsd  a«  one  of  4 
nldeu,  "Parall,  Varcllu,  Varcll,  nnd  Sitn, 
attached  ti>  the  Korinih  (6Viiir— nee  CUB- 
BAH)  ut  tiBimr—UiAtlha,  TumU;   157,  in 

0.  1750-60.  -  "  A  [.Inco  railed  PswU, 
Mhere  tbo  OarcrDur  iia.i  a  Tory  agrceiible 
I'liniitry-housB,      "-hich     wna     origintillr     a 


HtiDu.aiKl  rmliin  the  bulk  »r  . 


8  PARIAH,  PARRIAR. 

Romiah  chnpol  beloDgioB  to  tlio  Jenit^ 
but  cunGscated  about  tbs  you-  1719,  ler 
■ome  fuul  prncticei  agaiuit  uis  Gngluh  in- 
lere»t."-0™f,  i.  46  ;  [1st  ed.  1757,  p.  72). 

PABIAH,  PABBIAB,  &c.,  a. 

a.  Tlie  name  of  a  low  caste  of 
IliiiduD  iu  l:k>utlieni  India,  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  moat  uumeruiia  castes,  if 
not  the  moat  numerous,  in  the  Tamil 
country.  The  word  in  it.s  present 
shit]N-  means  pro]H-r1y  *a  druiiinier.' 
^aiiiil  ytatai  is  the  large  dniiii,  beaten 
at  certain  festivuls,  and  the  licrMlitary 
Iieaters  of  it  are  called  (sing.)  niruiyan, 
(pi.)  paniiifiiT.  [Dr.  Opjieit  s  theoiy 
(uriii.  tnhiibitnnlt,  32  tm.)  that  the 
word  is  n  form  of  PahnriyJ,  'a 
nioiinlaiiieer'  i»  not  jirolHible.]  In 
the  city  of  bladran  this  caste  lomu 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  population,  ajid 
from  it  come  ^unfortunately)  niMt  of 
tile  dom^MticA  111  £uro]>«aii  seri-ice  in 
tliiit  purt  of  India.  As  with  other 
castes  low  in  caslc-raiik  they  are  also 
low  in  habiU,  frKiiueiitly  eating  carrion 
and  other  objei'tionalilu  fixid,  and  ad- 
dicted to  drink.  From  their  cfiniing 
into  contact  with  and  under  oliserva- 
tinn  of  Kunipcans,  more  habitually 
thnn  any  siniilar  custe,  the  name 
I'liHah  liaH  come  to  lie  reifarded  as 
npjilicalilc  to  the  whole  l>oay  of  the 
hiwpst  castes,  or  evi'ti  to  denote  ont- 
fHflvn  or  ^leuple  without  any  cast«. 
IJiit  this  IS  lianlly  ii  correct  use. 
Tliere  are  several  i-iuittiK  in  the  Tamil 
country  considirrvl  to  W.  hiwer  tlian 
the  Piin'itli*,  ejj.  the  casie  of  nhoe- 
miikers,  and  the  lowest  cnstv  of  washer^ 
men.  Aii<)  the  Pariah  deals  out  the 
Kline  (iiNimraging  treatment  to  these 
that  he  hini»-If  receives  from  higher 
ca'fteH.  Tile  ParinliH  "constitute  & 
well-dcHiied,  distinct,  ancient  caste, 
which  kiH  'ttulNlivinoiiH'  of  its  own, 
ils  own  jieculiar  usages,  its  own  tradi- 
tioD.s,  iind  its  own  jealousy  of  the 
ciii:r<Kichment,8  of  the  castes  which 
lire  above  it.  and  below  it.  They 
niiiMlitute,  ]ierhii]i«,  the  most  numerous 
caste  ill  the  Tamil  country.  In  tlie 
city  of  Madras  they  nuniWr  21  ]ier 
cent>  of  the  Hindu  jiHople." — Bp.  Cald- 
icell,  «.  1.,  ji.  545.  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
however,  in  the  (lajier  referred  to 
fiirthi-r  on  includes  under  the  tenii 
I'ariiiya  all  the  Hervile  class  not  recog- 
nised liy  Hiiidii!)  of  caste  as  belonging 
to  their  comniunily, 

A  very  inten-siing,  though  not  con- 
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elusive,  discussion  of  tlie  ethnological 
M)sition  of  this  class  will  be  found  in 
lip.  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar  (pp. 
O40-554).  Tliat  scholar's  deduction  is, 
on  the  whole,  that  they  are  probably 
Dmvidians,  but  he  states,  and  recog- 
niseij  force  in,  arguments  for  Wlieving 
that  they  may  have  descended  from  a 
race  older  in  the  country  than  the 
]>r(>per  Dravidian,  and  reduced  to 
.slavery  by  the  first  Dravidians.  This 
liust  is  the  view  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
who  adduces  a  variety  of  interesting 
facts  in  its  favour,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Characteristics  of  the  Population  of 
South  India* 

Thus,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Village  Goddess,  preva- 
lent all  over  Southern  India,  and  of 
which  a  remarkable  accoimt  is  given 
in  that  paper,  there  occurs  a  sort  of 
Saturnalia  in  which  the  Pariahs  are 
the  otliciating  priests,  and  there  are 
several  other  customs  wliich  are  most 
easily  intelligible  on  the  suj)position 
that  the  Pariahs  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  earliest  inhabitants  and 
original  masters  of  the  soil.  In  a 
recent  communication  from  this  vener- 
able man  he  writes:  *Mv  brother 
(Col.  C.  Elliot,  C.B.)  found  them  at 
Kaipur,  to  be  an  im})ortJint  and  re- 
s])ec table  class  of  cultivators.  The 
Pariahs  have  a  sacerdotal  order  anumgst 
themselves.'  [The  ww  taken  in  the 
Madras  Gloss,  is  that  "they  are  dis- 
tinctly Dravidian  without  fusion,  as 
the  Hinduized  cjistes  are  Dravidian 
with  fusion."] 

The  mistaken  use  of  pariah,  as 
synonymous  with  out -caste,  luis  sj)read 
in  English  parlance  over  all  India. 
Thus  tiie  lamented  Prof.  Blochmann, 
in  his  Sdfool  Geograjthy  of  India : 
"Outcasts  are  called  pariahs."  The 
name  first  became  generally  known  in 
Europe     through     Sonnerat's    Travels 

*  Sir  W.  Elliot  rofenj  to  the  A^oka  iiJHcriptlon 
-<K<lict  II.)  as  lM>ariiig  Palaya  or  Parctyo,  iiamerl 
with  ClicKia  (or  Chola),  Kerala,  &c ,  as  a  couiitrj'  or 
IM'fjple  "  in  th«!  very  centre  of  the  Dravidian  group 
...  a  reading  which,  if  it  holds  goo<l,  Hupplies  a 
«atiHfactor>'  ex])lanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Paria 
name  and  nation  "(in  J.  Ethnal.  Soe.  X.S.,  1869. 
p.  \(y^).  But  apiMirently  the  reading  haM  not  held 
gotxl,  for  M.  Henart  reads  the  name  Pamdya  (nee 
J. id.  A  tU.  ix.  287).  [Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  ^Titea :  "  The 
iJiniar  text  iH  very  defective  in  this  important 
})ii.ssi)ge,  which  ia  not  in  the  Dhatili  text;  that 
text  givea  only  11  out  of  the  14  edictfi.  The 
<*apit;il  of  the  Pamdiyan  Kingdom  was  Madnia. 
The  hiatory  of  the  kingdom  ia  very  imperfectly 
known.  For  a  diKcusaion  of  it  aae  SeweU.  Litis 
■of  ArUiquUifs,  Madras,  voL  it.  Of  COOIM  it  iMM 
nothing  to  do  with  Pariai."] 


(pub.  in  1782,  and  soon  after  trans- 
lated into  English).  In  this  work  the 
Farias  figure  as  the  lowest  of  castes. 
The  common  use  of  the  term  is  how- 
ever probably  due,  in  both  France  and 
England,  to  the  a])})earance  in  the 
Abb^  Rayiml's  famous  Hist.  Philoso- 
phique  des  HtiMisseiMiits  dans  les  Indes, 
formerly  read  very  widely  in  l)oth 
countries,  and  yet  more  perhaps  to  its 
use  in  Bernanlin  de  St.  Pierre's  pre- 
]>osterous  thom^h  once  popular  tale, 
La  Ghiu7nihe  Lidietme,  wnence  too  the 
misplaced  lialo  of  sentiment  which 
reaciied  its  acme  in  the  drama  of 
Casimir  Delavigne,  and  which  still 
in  some  degree  adheres  to  the  name. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  C.  P. 
Brown  says  exjireasly :  "  The  word 
Paria  is  unknown  "  (in  our  sense  ?)  "  to 
all  natives,  unless  as  learned  from  us." 

b.     See  PARIAH-DOG. 

1516. — "  There  is  another  low  sort  of 
GoQtilea,  who  live  in  desert  places,  called 
Pareas.  These  likewise  have  no  dealings 
with  anybody,  and  are  reckoned  worse  than 
the  devil,  and  avoided  bv  everybody ;  a 
man  becomes  contaminated  by  only  looking 
at  them,  and  is  excoramimicatod.  .  .  .  TheT 
live  on  the  imane  (iname^  i.e.  3rains),  which 
are  like  the  root  of  iiicca  or  haUde  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  other  roots  and 
wild  fruits. " — Barhati^  in  Raimmo,  i.  f.  310. 
The  word  in  the  Spanish  version  transL  by 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  is  Parent,  in  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  Pairens. 
So  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Pareas  is  the 
proper  reading,  though  this  is  probable. 

1626.—**.  .  .  The  Pareas  are  of  worse 
e«toeme."--(n'.  Methofd,  in)  Purcluu,  PiU 
grimofffj  553. 

,,  **.  .  .  the  worst  whereof  are  the 
abhorred  Piriawes  .  .  .  they  are  in  publike 
Justice  the  hateful  executioners,  and  are 
the  basest,  most  stinking,  ill-favored  people 
that  I  have  seene."— /^»»rf.  998-9. 

1648. — *' .  .  .  the  servants  cf  the  factory 
even  will  not  touch  it  (beef)  when  they  put 
it  on  the  table,  nevertheless  there  is  a  caste 
called  Pareyaes  (they  are  the  most  con- 
temned of  all,  so  that  if  another  Gentoo 
touches  them,  he  is  compelled  to  be  dipt 
in  the  water)  who  eat  it  freely." — Van  de 
Jiroerle,  82. 

1672.— **  The  Parreas  are  the  basest  and 
vilest  race  (accustomed  to  remove  dung  and 
all  uncleanness,  and  to  oat  mice  and  rats), 
in  a  word  a  contemned  and  stinking  vile 
people." — Baldaeus  (Germ,  ed.),  410. 

1711.— **  The  Company  allow  two  or  three 
Peons  to  sttond  the  G«te,  and  a  Pairear 
Fellow  to  keep  ell  clean."— AocX-yfr,  20. 

i».^JJA|&^M  ...  is  such  a  reaori 
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to  drink  Toddy,  that  all  the  Punch-housos 
in  Madras  have  not  half  the  noise  in  them." 
—  Wheeler,  ii.  125. 

1716.— '*  A  vounff  lad  of  the  Left-hand 
Caste  having  done  hurt  to  a  Pariah  woman 
of  the  Kight-Hand  Caste  (big  with  child), 
the  whole  caste  got  together,  and  came  in 
a  tumultuous  manner  to  demand  justice." — 

1717. — ".  .  .  Barrier,  or  a  sort  of  jxKir 
people  that  eat  all  sort  of  Flesh  and  other 
things,  which  others  deem  unclean."— 
PhiUiptt  Account,  ko.,  127. 

1726. — **As  for  the  separate  generations 
and  sorts  of  people  who  embrace  this  reli- 
gion, there  are,  according  to  what  some 
folks  say,  only  4 ;  but  in  our  opinion  they 
are  5  in  number,  viz. : 

a.  The  Braniins. 

ft.  The  Settreas. 

y.  The  Wevnyas  or  Veynsyas. 

a.  The  Sudras. 

€,  Tlie  Perrlas,  whom  the  High -Dutch 
and  Danes  call  Barriars."-  Valentijn,  Cho- 
roM,  73. 

1745.— ^'Les  Parreas  .  .  .  sont  regarding 
comme  gens  de  la  pluM  vile  condition,  exclus 
de  touH  les  honneurs  et  prerogatives.    J  us- 

3ues-l^  (lu'on  ne  s^auroit    los   soufTrir,   ni 
ans  les  Pagodos  des  Gentils,  ni  dann  los 
Eglises  des  Jesuite«." — yorbfrt,  i.  71. 

1750.— "  A'.  Es  ist  der  Mist  von  einer  Kuh, 
denselben  nehmen  die  Parre7er-Weil>er, 
machon  nmdc  Kuohon  danius,  und  wonn 
sie  in  dor  Sunno  gonug  gotrocken  sind,  so 
verkaufTon  sie  diesclbigcn  (see  OOPLAH). 
Fr,  O  Wunder  !  Ist  das  das  Foucrwerk,  das 
ihr  hier  halt  ? "— J/««^ra*,  &c.,  Jlalfr^  p.  11. 

1770.  —  **  The  fate  of  these  unhappy 
wretchcM  who  are  known  on  the  coa^t  of 
Coromandel  bv  the  name  of  Pariaa,  is  the 
same  oven  in  those  oountriosi  whcru  a  foreign 
dominion  has  contributed  to  pro<luce  somo 
little  change  in  the  ideas  of  tne  people." — 
Rai/nal,  HUt.  &c.,  see  cd.  1783,  i.  63. 

„  "ITie  idol  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  so  that  the  Parias  who  are 
not  admitted  into  the  temple  may  have  a 
sight  of  it  through  the  gates."— y^ayna/  (tr. 
1777),  i.  p.  57. 

1780. — **  If  you  should  ask  a  common 
coobj,  or  porter,  what  ca.st  ho  in  of,  he  ^^^ll 
answer,  'the  same  as  master,  pa^ia^-c<w^ ' " 
— Miinro's  Sarratice^  28-9. 

1787. — **.  .  .  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  it  is  judicious  to  admit  Parias  into 


battalions  with  men  of  respectable  casts. 
.  .  ." — Col.  Fnlliirfons  Vino  uf  Emjllfh 
Interests  in  India,  222. 

1791. — "Lo  »ii<Mrt/cAi'y  courut  ix>ur  ailumer 
un  llamlKjau ;  mais  il  revient  un  jjeu 
apres,  pris  d'haleine,  criant:  *N'oi)prochez 
pas  d'lci;  il  y  a  un  Pariaf  AussitAt 
la  troupe  effray^e  cria :  '  Un  Paria  I  Un 
Parial  Le  docteur,  croyant  (jue  c'<?tait 
quolque  animal  ferrx'c,  mit  la  main  sur  ses 

Sistolets.     *Qu'est  ce  que  quun  Paria?* 
emanda-t-il  a  son  ]X)rte-flanil)eau."— /;.  rf« 
JSt,  Pierre,  Lu  ChiiHmiire  Imlifnue,  48. 


1800.— ''The  Parriar,  and  other  impure 
tril)cs,  comprising  what  are  called  the 
Punch ftm  Bmidum,  would  be  beaten,  w«v 
they  to  attempt  joining  in  a  Procession  of 
any  of  the  gods  of  the  Brahminfl,  or  entering 
any  of  their  temples." — Buchanan's  Aiysor*, 

c.  1805-6.  —  *'  The  Duboshes,  then  alt 
powerful  at  Madras,  threatened  loss  of  cast 
and  absolute  destruction  to  any  Brahmin 
who  should  dare  to  unveil  the  mysteries  fif 
their  langimffe  to  a  Pariar  Fn^ngi.  Thu 
reproach  of  Pariar  is  what  we  have  tamely 
and  strangely  submitted  to  for  a  long 
time,  when  we  might  with  a  great  facility 
have  assumed  the  res|>ectable  character  <^ 
Chatriifa."  —  Ijftter  </  LejfileH,  in  AforU'HS 
Memoir  J  ed.  1819,  p.  Ixvi. 

1809. — "Another  great  olystacle  to  the 
reception  of  Christianity  bv  the  Hindoos, 
is  the  admission  of  the  Farias  in  our 
Churches.  .  .  ." — /x/.  Valentia,  i.  246. 

1821.— 
"  II  est  sur  ce  rivage  une  race  fl^trie, 
Une  race  ^trang^re  au  sein  do  sa  jjatrie. 
Sans  abri  protecteur,   sans    temple  hos- 

pitalier, 
Abominable,   impie,   horrible    au    (>euple- 

entier. 
Les  Parias  ;  le  jour  h  regret  les  Claire. 

La  terre  sur  son  sein  les  i>orto  avec  cuRto. 

«  *  *  *  • 

Eh  bion  !  maLs  je  frdmis ;  tu  vas  mo  f uir 

peut-^tro ; 
Je  suis  un  Paria.  ..." 

Casivn'r  Dfluvigne,  Le  Paria, 
Actc  1.  ISc.  1. 

1813. —  "The  Christian  Pariah,  whom 
l>oth  sects  curse.  Does  all  the  gcKKl  he 
can  and  loves  his  brother." — For»t»^rt  Life 
of  Diciens,  ii.  31. 

1873.— "The  Tamilas  hire  a  Pariya  {i.e. 
drummer)  to  {>crfomi  the  decapitation  at 
their  liadra  Kftli  sacrifices." — Kittel,  in  Jvud, 
Ant.  ii.  170. 

1S78.  —  "L'hypoth^se  la  plus  vniisem- 
blable,  en  tout  c;is  la  plus  heureuse,  est  celle 
tpii  t;up]K.>se  que  Ic  nom  propre  et  sp^ial  de 
cette  nice  [i.e.  of  the  original  race  inhabiting 
the  Deccan  before  conUict  with  northern 
invaders]  6tait  le  mot  'paria' ;  ce  mot  dcmt 
Torthographe  corrccte  est  pareiya,  dcrivi? 
de  fMir'ti,  *  bruit,  tamlwur,'  et  j\  tr^s-bien, 
pu  avoir  le  sens  <le  *i»arleur,  dou^'  do  la 
parole '"(?) — Iloctlacqw  ft  Vinson,  Ktt'des  de 
Lint/ni*litfue,  &c.,  Paris,  07. 

1872.— 

"  Fifine,  ordained  fn)m  first  to  last. 

In  iKxJy  and  in  soul 

For  one  life-long  del»auch, 

The  Pariah  of  the  north, 

The  European  nat'fch." 

Jiroirnin(/,  Fiji n^ at  tiu  Fair. 

Very  good  rhyme,  but  no  reason.  See 
underNAUTCH. 

The  word  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted 
in  Java,  e.j. : 

1860. — "  We   Euro  1X50 ns  .  .  .  often  .  .  . 
stand  far  behind  com})ared  with  the  i»uur- 
'  iMUiahB."- J/u.£  Ilaitlaar,  ch.  vii. 
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PABIAH-ABRACK,  s.  In  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  this  was  a 
name  commonly  given  to  the  poison- 
ous native  spirit  commonly  sold  to 
European  soldiers  and  sailors.  [See 
FOOL'S  RACK.] 

1671-72. — "The  unwholeaome  lia nor  called 
Parrier-arrack.  .  .  "Sir  W.  Langhn-M^ 
in  Wktthr^  iii.  422. 

1711.— "The  Tobacco,  Beetle,  and  Pariar 
Arack,  on  which  such  (i^'eat  profit  arises, 
are  all  expended  by  the  Inhabitants." — 
lAtcbyer^  13. 

1754. — "1  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
your  order  to  bring  the  ship  up  to  Calcutta 
.  .  .  a.s  .  .  .  the  people  cannot  here  have 
the  opportunity  of  intoxicating  and  killing 
thom^olvcs    with    Pariar    Arrack."  —  In 

LoJlffy  51. 

PABIAH-DOG,  s.  The  common 
(mnierless  yellow  dog,  that  frequents 
all  inhabited  places  in  the  East,  is 
universally  so  called  by  Europeans, 
no  douV>t  from  being  a  low-bred  caste- 
leas  animal  ;  often  elliptically  *  pariah' 
onlv. 

1789. — ".  .  .  A  species  of  the  common 
cur,  culled  a  pariar-dog."— J/ unro,  A^arr. 
p.  36. 

1810.  —  "  The  nuisance  may  be  kept 
circling  for  days,  until  forcibly  removed,  or 
until  the  pariah  dogs  swim  in,  and  draw 
the  carcase  to  the  shore." — IViliiamtonf  V. 
M.  ii.  261. 

1824.— "The  other  beggar  was  a  Pariah 
dog,  who  sneaked  down  in  much  bodily 
fear  to  our  bivouac." — Heber^  ed.  1844,  i.  79. 

1875. — "Le  Musulman  (jui  va  prier  K  la 
mos4|u^e,  maudit  les  parias  honms." — Htv. 
drs  iJfux  Moudeji,  April,  539. 

[1883.— "Paraya  Dogs  are  found  in  every 
street."— r.  V.  RoWy  Man,  of  Tanjore  J  J  int. 
104.J 

PABIAH-KITE,  s.  The  commone.st 
Indian  kite,  Milvns  Govinda,  Syke,**, 
notable  for  its  great  numbers,  and  its 
imi)udence.  "Thev  are  excessivelv 
bold  and  fearless,  often  snatching 
morsels  olF  a  dish  en  route  from 
kitchen  to  hall,  and  even,  according 
to  Adams,  seizing  a  fragment  from 
a  man's  very  mouth  "  (Jerdon).  Com- 
pare ({notation  under  BBAHMINT 
KITE. 

[1880.— "I  had  often  supposed  that  the 
scjivenger  or  Pariah  Kites  (mihut  govinda\ 
which  though  generally  to  be  seen  about  the 
tent<<,  are  not  common  in  the  jungles,  must 
follow  the  camp  for  long  distances,  and  to- 
day I  had  evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 
,  .  ."— ifa//,  Jungle  Lift,  655.] 


PABSEE,  n.p.  This  name,  which 
distinguishes  the  descendants  of  those 
emigrants  of  the  old  Persian  stock, 
who  left  their  native  country,  and, 
retaining  their  Zoroastrian  religion, 
settled  in  India  to  avoid  Mahommedan 
persecution,  is  only  the  old  form  of 
the  word  for  a  Persian,  viz.,  Pdrsiy 
which  Arabic  influences  have  in  more 
modem  times  converted  into  Fdrsi. 
The  Portuguese  have  used  lx)th  Parseo 
and  Perseo,  From  the  latter  some  of 
our  old  travellers  have  taken  the  form 
Persee;  from  the  former  doubtless  we 
got  Parsee.  It  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  way  in  which  different  acci- 
dental mouldings  of  the  same  wortl 
come  to  denote  entirely  different  ideas, 
that  Persian,  in  this  form,  in  Western 
India,  means  a  Zoroastrian  lire- 
worshipper,  whilst  Pathi  (see  PAN- 
THAY),  a  Burmese  corruption  of  the 
same  word,  in  Burma  means  a 
Mahommedan. 

c.  1328.  —  "There  be  also  other  pagan- 
folk  in  this  India  who  worship  fire ;  they 
bury  not  their  dead,  neither  do  they  bum 
them,  but  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  a 
certain  roofless  tower,  and  there  exjxwo 
them  totally  uncovered  to  the  fowls  of 
heaven.  These  believe  in  two  First  Prin- 
ciples, to  wit,  of  Evil  and  of  Good,  of  Dark- 
ness and  of  Light." — Friar  Jordanus,  21. 

1552. — "In  any  case  he  dismissed  them 
with  favour  and  hospitality,  showing  him- 
self glad  of  the  coming  of  such  personages, 
and  granting  them  protection  for  their  shi{>s 
as  being  (Parsaos)  Persians  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ormuz." — Barro*,  I.  viii.  9. 

,,  "...  especially  after  these  were 
induced  by  the  Persian  and  Guzerati  Moors 
{Mouros,  Parsoos  e  Ouzaratet)  to  be  con- 
verted from  heathen  {Gentios)  to  the  sect 
of  Mahamed." — Ibid.  II.  vi.  i. 

[1563.  —  "There  are  other  herb-sellers 
{mercadores  de  boticas)  called  Coaris,  and  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambay  they  call  them 
Esparcis,  and  we  Portuguese  call  them 
Jews,  but  they  are  not,  only  Hindus  who 
came  from  Persia  and  hiave  their  own  writ- 
ing."— Oarciay  p.  213.] 

1616.  —  "There  is  one  sect  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  neither  bume  nor  interro 
their  dead  (they  are  called  Parcees)  who 
incircle  pieces  of  ground  with  high  stone 
walls,  remote  from  houses  or  Road-wayes, 
and  therein  lav  their  Carcasses,  wrapped  in 
Sheetes,  thus  having  no  other  Tombes  but 
the  gorges  of  rauenous  Fowles." — Terry,  in 
PurchoMy  ii.  1479. 

1630. — "Whilst  my  obeervation  was  be- 
stowed on  such  inqoiry,  I  observed  in  the 
town  of  Sunrat,  the  ptaos  wbm%  I  rssided, 

another  Sect  called  tbi  *    '  "■ **  — 

L^rdy  Tiro  ForT«g»a 
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1638. — "Outre  les  Banjans  il  y  a  encore 
vnc  uutro  Horte  de  Payeiw  dana  le  royaiime 
<le  frHfumtt^j  <iu*ild  apjKillent  Paxsis.  Co 
Jk^nt  das  Porscs  do  Fars,  ot  de  Chonwan." — 
Mandf/sh  (Paris,  16r.9),  213. 

1648.— "They  (the  Persians  of  India,  i.e. 
Porfres)  arc  in  poneral  a  fast-prippinp  and 
avaricious  nation  (not  unlike  thu  Bon  vans 
and  the  (.'hinesc),  ami  very  fraudulent  in 
liuyinu  ^nd  Hellinp."—  Van  twisty  48. 

16r)3. — "Les  Ottomans  a p]>cl lent  </'(/*«»;¥ 
vne  secte  de  Pay  ens,  <iue  nous  conntiisHons 
sous  le  nom  d'adtmiteun)  du  feu,  les  Persaus 
sous  celuy  iVAtt^'hfierCiiy  ot  les  ludomi  sous 
coluy  de  Parsi,  termo  dont  ils  so  n«)mnicnt 
eux-mesmcs."— A  la  JioKtUaye-le-iiouZy  ed. 
](;.>7,  p.  200. 

1672. — "Xon  tutti  ancora  de*  Gontili  sono 
iV  vna  inedesima  fode.  Alcuni  doi^cendono 
dalli  Persiani,  li  quali  si  conoscono  dal 
oolorc,  ed  adorano  il  fuoco.  ...  In  Suratte 
no  tniuai  niolti.  .  .  ."  —  /'.  F,  Vutrenzu 
J/<rrm,  Viaggio^  234. 

1673.— "On  this  side  of  the  Water  are 
i>eoi>le  of  another  Offspring  than  those  we 
nave  yet  mentioned,  these  be  called  Parseys 
.  .  .  these  are  somewhat  white,  and  I  think 
nastier  than  the  Gentues.  .  .  ."— /'ry^r,  117. 

„  "The  Parsiea,  as  they  are  OAlled, 
are  of  the  old  Stock  of  the  Persians,  worshij) 
the  Sun  and  Adore  the  Kloments ;  are 
known  only  alKiut  Surat.*'— ////t/.  p.  197. 

1689. — "  .  .  .  the  Persies  are  a  Sect  very 
considerable  in  India.  .  .  ."—Orhigtoriy  37u. 

1726. — ".  .  .  to  say  a  word  of  a  certain 
other  sort  of  Heathen  who  have  sproiid  in 
the  f'ity  of  Suratto  and  in  ita  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  who  ;ilso  maintain  themselves  in 
Airra,  and  in  various  places  of  J*ersia.  espe- 
cially in  the  PiH>vince  of  Kerman,  at  Yezd, 
and  in  I.-p;»h.an.  They  are  commonly  called 
by  the  Indians  Persees  or  Parsis,  but  by 
the  IVrsians  iui'ira  or  (ichhn'Sy  and  also 
J/'f//  /Vr«r.«  or  adorers  of  Fire." — Valcutlju^ 
iv.  {SunKle)  15:J. 

1727. — "The  Parsees  are  numerous  alnrnt 
Surat  and  the  adjacent  Clountries.  They 
are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Persians."— 
A.  IlaimWrny  ch.  xiv  ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  1,'')9J. 

1877.—  "  ...  en  so  levant,  le  Parsi,  apr^s 
s'etre  lav«5  les  mains  et  la  tij]:ure  avec  1 'urine 
<lu  taurcau,  met  sa  ceinture  en  disant :  Sou- 
vorain  soit  Omuiwl.  al)attu  soit  Ahrimun."— 
linvmp^bUr^  Onnnzd  d  Ahrlmauy  p.  2. 

PAEVOE,  PURVO,  8.  The  i.ojjuLir 
name  of  tlie  \vritt*r-(%'i.<te  in  WVstPTn 
Tn<lia,  Prohhfi  or  Parhhv^  *  lord  or  chief  ^ 
(Skt.  ))Tnhhu\  being  an  honorific  title 
as«iiinied  by  the  caste  of  Ktfyath  or 
K(f}jadha,  one  of  the  mi xt  aisles  whicb 
coiiiMionly  furnished  writers.  A  lioni- 
l>av  term  onlv. 

1M8.— "  And  to  the  Parvu  of  the  Tanadar 
Mor  1800  reia  a  year,  beiuff  3  /mrduos  a 
month.  .  .  ."— .S.  hoft/ho,  Tomlnt,  211. 

[1567.— See  Palbus  under  CA8IS. 


[1676-7.  —  " .  .  .  the  Hime  guards  thi 
Porvos  y^  look  after  y*  Oustomcs  for  tfat 
same  change  can  receive  y*  passage  bwti 
rent.  .  .  .  —Furrtst^  BvmUi^  Lrttirrs,  Horn 
S^rieA^  i.  125. 

[1773.— "Co/nfw»iZfi  (see  CONICOPOLT). 

...  At  Bomlxiy  he  is  stilcd  Pnrro.  andu 
of  the  Geutoo  religion." — /re*,  49  ^i^.J 

1809. —  "The  Bramins  of  this  Tillagt 
speak  and  write  English  ;  the  young  men 
are  mostly  jMUTOes,  or  writers. "— J/orik 
(iraham,  11. 

1813.  —  "These  writers  at  Bumhtiv  ai« 
penenilly  called  Porroes ;  a  faithful  dilisrent 
class."— /or6^jt.  Or.  J/<w.  i.  l-'id-lS/  :  \2ai 
efl.  i.  100].  ^ 

1«.33.  — "Every  mitive  of  India  on  the 
BomUvy  F^tablishment,  who  can  write 
English,  and  is  employed  in  anv  office, 
whether  he  Ik)  a  Brahman,  C}t>Id smith, 
Parwary,  l*ortugueso,  or  of  En^Ii:<h  descent, 
is  styled  a  Porvoe,  from  several  i)crsons  rf 
a  caste  of  Hindoos  termed  Prult/io^  having 
iKjen  anu»ng  the  tirat  emnloyeii  as  EngUu 
writers  at  homhay."  --  Mactin Utah  oh,  tke 
Trifte  of  liuTTKMt'^njif  p.  77. 

PASADOB,  s.  A  niarlin- spike. 
St*a-Hind.,  from  Port,  ptuftifidor. — 
Rorbn.rk. 

PASEI,  PACEM,  n.i>.  Tlie  name 
of  a  Malay  State  neiir  the  X.E.  i>oint 
of  Sumatra,  at  one  time  predoniinant 
in  those  regions,  and  ret-kom^,  \iith 
Mabirra  and  MajaiKihit  (the  oajntal  of 
the  Emi)ire  of  Java),  the  three  ^eatest 
laities  of  tlie  Areliipelago.  It  is  ap- 
]>arently  tlie  Lasma  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  visited  the  coast  before  Islam  had 
gained  a  footing. 

c.  121V2.— '«\Vhcn  you  quit  the  kingdom 
of  Kerlec  ycm  enter  ui>on  that  of  BaanUL 
This  als<»  is  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
the  ]»eople  have  a  langiuipe  of  their  own; 
but  they  aire  just  like  beasts,  without  laws 
or  religion.'*-  JAf/T/i  Po/o,  Bk.  iii.  eh.  9. 

IMl.— "Next  flay  we  departed  with  the 
plunder  of  the  captured  vessel,  which  also 
we  had  with  us  :  we  tfK>k  our  course  forward 
until  we  re^iched  an<»ther  jKirt  in  the  same 
island  Tr:q>obina  (Sumatra),  which  was 
called  Pazze  ;  and  anchoring  in  the  aaid 
|K»rt  we  f»»und  at  anchor  there  several 
junks  and  ships  fn^m  divers  j.vart«.** — jEm^ 
jKfli,  i>.  r»3. 

1, '»'»:?. — '*  In  the  same  manner  ho  (Diogo 
Ix>pes)  was  received  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pacem  .  .  .  and  as  the  King  of  Po<lir 
had  given  him  a  cargo  of  pepi>er  ,  ,  .  he 
did  not  think  well  to  go  further  ...  in 
case  .  .  .  they  should  give  news  of  his 
coming  at  Malaca,  thcvse  two  ports  (»f  Podir 
and  Pacem  I>eing  much  fre«^ucnted  by  a 
multitude  of  shiinj  that  go  there  for  car- 
goes."— JJarroSj  II.  iv.  31, 
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1726.— "Next  to  this  and  cloae  to  the 
Kust-point  of  Sumatra  is  the  once  e8{.^cially 
famous  city  Paid  (or  Pacem),  which  in  old 
times,  next  to  Magapahit  and  Malakka, 
was  one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  of  the 
I*^st  .  .  .  but  now  18  only  a  poor  open 
village  with  not  more  than  4  or  500  families, 
dwelling  in  poor  liamboo  cottages." —  Va- 
Irntijny  (v.)  Siimatni^  10. 

1727. — "And  at  PiBsaii^,  about  10  Leagues 
to  the  Westward  of  Diamond  Point,  there 
is  a  fine  deep  River,  but  not  fre<juentod, 
l)ecause  of  the  treachery  and  blooriy  dispo- 
sition of  the  Natives." — A,  HamUton,  ii.  125 ; 
[ed.  1744]. 

PAT,  s.  A  can  or  yot,  Sea-Hind. 
ivi)ia  English. — Roebuck. 

PATACA,  PATACOON,  s,  Ital. 
patcuxo;  Provenc.  jKitac;  Port.  imUu^a 
and  pat<igdo ;  also  used  in  Malayfilani. 
A  terni,  formerly  much  diflusi^d,  for  a 
dollar  or  j>iece  of  eight.  Littre  con- 
nects it  with  an  old  French  word 
patard,  a  kind  of  coin,  "du  reste, 
origine  inconnue."  But  he  a]>pe^irs  to 
have  overlooked  the  ex])lanation  indi- 
<'ated  l;y  Volney  (Voyage  en  Kyypt€y 
&(•.,  ch.  ix.  note)  tLat  the  name 
•ahrudka  (or  corruptly  hdtdka,  see  also 
DiK:y  db  iHmj.  8.v.)  was  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  certain  coins  of  this  kind  with 
a  scutchecm  on  the  reverse,  the  t€rni 
meaning  'father  of  the  window,  or 
niche';  the  scutcheon  being  taken  for 
such  an  object.  Similarly,  the  pillar- 
<lt>llars  are  called  in  modern  Egypt 
-aba  medfa\  *  father  of  a  cannon ' ;  and 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  aim  tern, 
*  fatlier  of  the  ])ird.'  But  on  the  Red 
Sea,  where  only  the  coinage  of  one 
particular  ye<ir  (or  the  modern  imita- 
tion thereof,  still  struck  at  Trieste 
from  the  old  die),  is  accepted,  it  is 
4iha  nuhlt,  'father  of  dots,'  from  certain 
little  points  whicli  mark  the  right  issue. 

[1528. — "Eiach  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
■attack  on  l\irakkat  received  no  less  than 
^00  gold  PattakB  (ducats)  as  his  share."— 
LogaVy  Malabar^  i.  329. 

[1550. — "And  afterwards  while  Viceroy 
I)om  Affonso  Noronha  ordered  silver  coins  to 
1)0  made,  which  wore  patecoons  (patecoes)." 
— Arch,  Port.  Orirni.,  Fasc.  ii.  No.  54  of 
1569.] 

PATCH,  s.  "Thin  pieces  of  cloth 
4it  Madras "  (/n^ian  Vocabulary,  1788). 
Wilson  gives  patch  as  a  vulgar  ab- 
breviation for  Telug.  pach'chadamu, 
^a  particular  kind  of  cotton  cloth, 
general Iv  24  cubits  long  and  2  broad  ; 
two  cloths  joined  together/ 


[1667. — "  Pray  if  can  procuer  a  good 
Pallenkeen  bambo  and  2  patch  of  ye  finest 
with  what  colours  you  thinke  hansome  for 
my  own  wear,  chockoloes  and  susaes  (see 
SOOSIE)."— In  Yule,  Hedgeg'  hlary,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  cclzii.] 

PATOHABEE,  PATOHEBBY, 
PABCHEBBY,  s.  In  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  l>efore  the  general  con- 
struction of  'married  quarters'  by 
Government,  patchar^  was  the  name 
applied  in  European  corps  to  the 
cottages  wliicli  used  to  form  the 
quarters  of  married  soldiers.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hind.  pichctChdri, '  the  rear,* 
l>ecau8e  these  cottages  were  in  rear  of 
the  liarracks.  But  we  think  it  most 
likely  that  the  word  was-  brought, 
with  many  other  terms  peculiar  to 
the  British  soldier  in  India,  from 
Madras,  and  is  identicjil  with  a  term 
in  use  there,  parcherry  or  patcherry, 
which  represents  the  Tam.  pajaiUCslieri, 
parai^^eri,  *a  Pariah  village,' or  rather 
the  quarter  or  out^ikirt^s  of  a  town 
(»r  village  where  the  Pariahs  re.side. 
Mr.  Whitworth  (s.v.  Patch^ry)  says 
that  "in  some  native  regiments  tlie  term 
denotes  the  married  sepoys'  quarters, 
iKissibly  because  Pariah  sepoys  had  their 
families  with  them,  while  the  higher 
castes  left  them  at  home."  He  does 
not  say  wliether  Bombay  or  Madras 
sepoys  are  in  ([uestion.  But  in  any 
case  what  he  states  confirms  the  origin 
fiscril)ed  to  the  Bengali  Presidency  term 
Patchar^e. 

1747.— "Patcheree  Point,  mending  I  Mat- 
forms  and  Gunports  .  .  .  (Pgs.)  4  :  21  :  48." 
— Account*  from  Ft.  St.  J  far  id,  under  Feb. 
*21.     MS.  Records,  in  India  Office. 

1781. — **Leursraaison8(c.-h.-d.  dos  Parim) 
sont  des  cahutes  oh  un  homme  peut  k  peine 
entrer,  et  elles  forment  de  {>etit8  villages 
(ju'on  api>elle  Paretcherls."  ~  Sonnei-at, 
ed.  1782,  i.  98. 

1878. — "During  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  extra  working  gangs  of  scavengers 
were  kept  for  the  sole  puriKDse  of  going  from 
Parcherry  to  Parcherry  and  cleaning  them." 
— /import  of  Madnis  Municipatity,  p.  24. 

c.  1880.  —  "  Experience  obtained  in 
Madras  some  years  ago  with  reconstructed 
parcherries,  and  their  effect  on  health, 
might  be  imitated  {xxssibly  with  advantage 
in  Calcutta." — Rejx>rt  by  Army  Sanitary 
Commission. 

PATCHOULI,  PATCH  -LEAF, 
also  PUTCH  and  PUTQKAJ 
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pacholi.  The  latter  are  trade  names 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  a  labiate  plant 
allied  to  mint  {Pogoistemon  ptUcnaulijj 
Pelletier).  It  is  sup^xeed  to  be  a  culti- 
vated XTiriety  of  Pogodeni<ni  Heytieduus, 
Bentham,  a  native  of  the  Decean.  It 
is  grown  in  native  gardens  throughout 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  the  dried  flowering  si>ikes  and 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which  are  used,  are 
sold  in  every  Ixizar  in  Hindustan.  The 
pftchn-pdt  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
toVjacco  for  smoking,  as  hair-scent  by 
women,  and  esjKJcially  for  stuffing  mat- 
tresses and  hiving  among  clothe,s  as  we 
use  lavender.  In  a  fluid  form  patchouli 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1841, 
and  soon  became  verv  fashionable  as  a 
pei'fume. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  a  difficulty. 
The  name  is  alleged  in  Drur>',  and  m 
Forbes  Watson's  Ncnnendature  to  be 
Bengali .  Li ttr6  says  the  woixl  pa tchou li 
is  patckey-elley,  *feuille  de  iMitcney' ;  in 
Avhat  langiuige  we  know  not ;  i>erhaps 
it  is  from  Tamil  ytichchi^  *  green,' and 
ildy  Slain ^  an  aromatic  j)erfume  for  the 
liair.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Tamil 
pa^laiy  pit^^ii,  *  green,'  tlai^  *  letif .'] 

1673.—"  JW/".  that  if  the  follow-in^  Goods 
from  Acfwai  hold  out  tho  following  RattSf  the 
Factor  employed  is  no  further  responsible. 

*  •  *  «  * 

Patch  Leaf,  1  Bahar  Maunds  7  20  near." — 
Frifer,  209. 

PATECA,  s.  Tliis  word  is  used  by 
the  Portuguese  in  India  feu*  a  water- 
melon (Cttrullv^  vidgariK,  Schrader  ; 
OucurhiUi  Citndlus^  L.).  It  is  from  the 
Ar.  al'lMttikh  or  al-hittlkh.  F.  Jolinsou 
gives  this  *a  melon,  musk-melon.  A 
pumpkin  ;  a  cucurbitaceous  plant.' 
We  presume  that  this  is  not  merely 
the  Uyo  common  dictioimry  looseness, 
for  the  chacxs  of  oucurbitaceous  nomen- 
clature, both  \'ulgar  and  scientific,  is 
universal  (see  A.  De  Cand^lk,  Origine 
des  Planter  ciiUMes),  In  Lane's 
Modern  Kyyptiam  (ed.  1837,  i.  20(J) 
the  word  hutk*>kh  is  rendered  ex- 
plicitly *  water-melon.'  We  have  also 
in  Sj>anish  alhadeca,  which  is  given 
by  Dozy  and  Eng.  as  *esp^ce  de 
melon' ;  and  we  have  French  pastique, 
which  we  believe  alwavs  means  a 
water-melon.  De  Candolle  seems  to 
have  no  doubt  that  the  water-melon 
was  cultivated  in  ancient  Eg>'pt,  and 
believes  it  to  have  l>een  introduced 
into  the  Gracco-Homan  world  about 


the  l)cgi lining  of  our  era ;  whilst 
Hehn  carries  it  to  Persia  from  India, 
*  whether  at  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
or  of  the  Mongol  doininatioii«  (and 
then)  to  Greece,  through  the  uiediiuii 
of  the  Turks,  and  to  Russia,  through 
that  of  the  Tartar  States  of  Astrakan 
and  Kazan.' 

The  name  pateca,  looking   to   tlie 

:  existence  of  the  same  word  in  Spanish^ 
we  should  have  supposed  to  have  been 
Portuguese  long  before  the  Portuguese 
establishment  in  India  ;  yet  the  whole 
of  what  is  said  by  Garcia  de  Ort#  i* 
inconsistent  with  this.  In  his  Ctd- 
lixpu'o  XXXVI.  the  gist  of  the  dialogue 

I  is  that  his  visitor  from  Europe,  Ruaiu^ 
tells  how  he  had  seen  what  seamed  a 

!  most  beautiful  melon,  and  how  Garcia'ft 

I  housekeeper  recommended  it,  but  on 
trying  it,  it  tasted  only  of  mud  in- 
stead of  melon  !  Garcia  then  tells  him 
that  at  Diu,  and  in  the  Balaghut,  &e., 
he  would  find  excellent  melons  with 
the  flavour  of  the  melons  of  Portugal 
but  "those  others  which  the  Portu- 
guese here  in  India  ciill  patocas  are 
quite  another  thing — huge  round  or 
oval  fruits,  with  black  seeds — ^not 
sweet  (d^tce)  like  the  Portugal  melons^ 
but  bland  (itiunre),  most  juicy  and  cool- 
ing, excellent  in  bilious  fevers,  and 
congestions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
&c.  Both  name  and  thing  are  repre- 
sented as  novelties  to  Ruano.  Garcia 
tx^lls  him  also  that  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  Cfill  it  batiec  indi^  i.e.  melon 
of  India  (F.  Johnson  gives  ^bittikh-i- 
hindi^  the  litrul ' ;  whilst  in  Persian 
hinda\cdna  is  also  a  word  for  water- 
melon) but  that  the  real  Indian 
country  name  was  (calnngari  Mabr. 
hViiifjar^  [])erhaps  that  known  in  the 
N.W.P.  as  kalinddy  *a  water-melon']). 
Ruano  then  refers  to  the  hudifcas  of 
Castille  of  wliich  he  had  heard,  and 
queries  if  these  were  not  the  same  as 
tnese  Indian  patecas,  but  Garcia  say» 
they  are  ([uit*  different.  All  this  is- 
curious  as  implying  that  the  water- 
melon was  strange  to  the  Portugue-'^e- 
at  that  time  (1563  ;  see  ColloquioK,  f. 
141v.  seqq.). 

[A  friend  who  has  Burneirs  copy  of 
Garcia  De  Orta  tells  me  that  he  fiiui.s^ 
a  note  in  the  writing  of  the  former  on 
bateca:  "i.«.  the  Arabic  term.  As 
this  is  used  all  over  India,  water- 
melons must  have  been  imported  by 
the  Mahommedans."  I  Wlieve  it  t<> 
be  a  mistake  that  the  word  is  iu  osft* 
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all  over   India.     I  do  not  tliiuk  the  always  to  have  kept  the  old    form, 

word  is  ever  used  in  Upper  India,  nor  as  popular  usage  seems  always  to  have 

is  it  (in  that  sense)  in  eitner  Shakespear  used    the    word    mainly    in    it8    old 

or  Fallon.     [Platts  gives :  A.  hittikh,  specific  meaning.     The  Bible  and  the 

8.m.  The  melon  {kharbuza) ;  the  water-  Mishna  sufl&ce  to  refute  Hehn's  view 

m^lon,  Cucurbita  citruiliuiA    The  most  (of  the  introduction  of  the  water-melon 

common   word  in  the  NlW.P.   for  a  from  India).    Old  Kimhi,  in  his  Miklol, 

M'ater-melon  is  Pers.  tarbuz,  whilst  the  illustrates  the  Hetrew  word  by  the 

nuisk-melon   is   Pers.  kfiarhUza.    And  Spanish  hiidiecas." 

these  words  are  so  rendered  from  the  i598._u,  .  .  t^er  is  an  other  aort  like 

Ahi  respectively  by   Blochmann   (see  Mc/om,   called   Patecas   or   Anurias,    or 

his   E.T.    i.    66,    "melons.    .   .   water-  Melons  of  Indian  which  are  outvf&rdWe  of  ei 

melons,"  and  the  original  i.  67,  ^^khar-  darke  greene  colour;  inwardlie  white  with 

bum.  .  .  tarbuz").     But  with  the  usual  ^lacke  kernels  ;  they  are  verie  waterish  and 

tliioq  alrftadv  alluded  to  we  find  both  ^^"^  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ^  moyst,  that  as  a  man 

1  iiaos  aireaay  auuaea  to,  we  nna  ooin  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^H  ^j  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

tliese  words  interpreted  in  t.  Johnson  y^t  verie  sweet  and  verie  cold  and  fresh 

<n.s  "water-melon."     And  according  to  meat,  wherefore  manie  of  them  are  eaten 

Hchn  the  latter  is  called  in  the  Slav  afterdinner  tocoole  men."— Zj«^o;<rn,  97; 

tongues    arhuz    and    in    Mod.    Greek  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  35]. 

Kapwo6(Tia,  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  c-  l^J^-r"'*'^''^?^.  ^  ca°»Pagne  ^t  cou- 

p^bably   from    the    Turkish    Mrpa^  ZZXt^nl^TZioL'XJ;!'^.^: 

which  has  the  same  meaning,  for  this  ^^^  gont  espfece  de  citrouilles  de  prodigieuse 

hard  k  is  constantly  dropt  in  modern  ^rosseur.  .  .  ."—Pyrard  rfe  Liwal,  ed.  1679, 

j>i'onunciation. — H.  Y.]  i.  286 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  399,  and  see  i.  33]. 

We  append  a  valuable  note  on  this  ,,       A   few  pages  later  the  word  is 

from  Prof.  Robertson-Smith  :  written  Parteques.— iWa.  301  ;  [Hak.  Soc. 

"  (1)  The  classical  form  of  the  Ar.  »•  ^^l^]. 

word  is  bimkli.     Battikh  is  a  widely-  .  [1663.-"PatequeB,  or  water-melons,  are 

spread  vuWsm,  indeed  no^s  I  fancy,  -^grUt 'St^'^f  /^«?a™  ^T'ttCJ 

universal,    for   I    don  t    think   I   ever  colour  or  sweetness.    If  this  fruit  be  ever 

lu^ard    the    first   syllable    pronounced  found  good,  it  is  among  the  wealthy  people, 

with  an  i.  who  import  the  seed  and  cultivate  it  with 

"(2)   The   term,  according    to    the  ™^^^  ^?*'^i:/f ?^   expense."  — ^er«i>r,    ed. 

law-books,  includes  all  kinds  of  melons  <^on,aaUe,  260.] 

(La7ie);    but  practically  it  is  applied  ,  1673.-"Frc)mhen^(Elephanta)  we  sailed 

)      4.-1       4.  ^      *.  '     C3:^«J   T?£.,^4.\  to  the  Putachoes,  a  Garden  of  Melons  (Pn- 

(certainly  at  least  in  Syria  and  Egypt)  ^^^^  ^ej      ^  j^^,^^,  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  \^^^ 

almost  exclusively  to  the  water-melon.  Rats  that  hinder  their  growth,  and  so  to 

unless    it    has    a    limiting    adjective.  Bombaim,**— Fryers  76. 
Thus  "the  wild  bittlkh''  is  the  colo- 

cynth,  and  with  other  adjectives  it  PATEL,  POTAIL,  s.  Tlie  head- 
may  be  used  of  very  various  cucur-  man  of  a  village,  having  general 
bitaceous  fruits  (see  examples  in  Dozy's  control  of  village  affairs,  and  forming 
Suppt.)  the  medium  of  communication  with 
"  (6)  The  biblical  form  is  dbattikJi  the  officers  of  Government.  In  Malir. 
{r.g.  Numbers  xi.  6,  where  the  E.V.  patll,  Hind.  pateL  The  most  probable 
luis  '  melons ').  But  this  is  only  the  etym.  seems  to  be  from  pat,  Mahr. 
*  water-melon ' ;  for  in  the  Mishna  it  *  a  roll  or  register,'  Skt. — Hind,  jmtta. 
is  distinguished  from  the  sweet  melon.  The  title  is  more  particularly  current 
the  latter  being  named  by  a  mere  in  territories  that  are  or  have  been 
transcription  in  Hebrew  letters  of  the  subject  to  the  Mahrattas,  "  and  appears 
Greek  /ttr/Xox^irwv.  Low  justly  con-  to  be  an  essentially  Marathi  word, 
eludes  that  the  Palestinians  (and  the  being  used  as  a  respectful  title  in 
Syrians,  for  their  name  only  differs  addressing  one  of  that  nation,  or  a 
.slightly)  got  the  sweet  melon  from  the  Siidra  in  general"  (IFiUon).  The 
Greeks,  whilst  for  the  water-melon  office  is  hereditary,  and  is  often  held 
they  have  an  old  and  prol)ably  true  under  a  Government  grant.  The  title 
Semitic  word.  For  battikh  Syriac  has  is  not  used  in  the  Gangetic  Provinces, 
pattikh,  indicating  tliat  in  literary  but  besides  its  use  in  Central  and  W. 
Arabic  the  a  has  been  changed  to  t,  India  it  has  been  commonlyemployed 
only  to  agree  with  rules  of  grammar,  in  S.  India,  probably  «&  %  "i^ViwwtoKPg^ 
Thus    popular    pronunciation    seems  word,  t\io\x^  Mom^our  ij— -= 


«t.,  Hfv  aiipnuiviiil  f  sviniiiyiiis  in  Tamil 
aatl  MflUiHir  iiintri<-i^ 

[1:'>33. -"Thu  TMUtdUS  bspiU  tu  ome 
in  and  tpie  in  their  HuliniiH>u>n,  l>rin([inK 


....  ,  .inivriHl  fr«sh  rociirds 

b.  bo  iirvinrci."- -«...(«,  Dm.  IV,  Bk.  ii, 
ch.  2  (liuwriplioti  .if  the  wniiiiioiifcniunt  of 
l'o^tIIguo^«  nilu  in  limwuinl. 

[1S14.— "  1  i«roi!ivu  Hint  y.m  nru  tmulilod 
with  a  biu)  tiiiiimiKlitv,  whvnMii  tliu  ilonert 
of  PAtoU  nnd  tlio  rest  ii|i[H.flivth."-/WT, 
Uli.r.,ii.-J8l.\ 

ISO).  -"Tlia  Fatal  <>f  Beituiilffaum,  in 
the  lu-uut  atylu  of  n  Mnhrnttu  pfttel,  kuojx 
ft  hiinil  c>f  i4utidcTun>  fur  hin  iiwii  ]iriilit  nurl 
odraiilairi'-  ^'"U  ^'■11  infurni  him  tlint  if  ho 
dual  mit  (Ay  tor  thu  hunoii,  liulluukH,  nnil 
artidiH  iilnnderod,  ho  Rhall  bv  hungoH  hIhu." 
—  llVff.'iijrfiui,  March  27. 

1809.  -" .  .  .  PatteU,  or  hoiidmiin."— 
Lonl  IWeN(.a,  i.  4l9. 

1814.-*'  At  tho  wltline  '.f  tho  j.m.mn. 
hvHdrr,  thuy  pay  thoir  proimrtinn  of  the 
villngo  asHeiiBniont  to  gDvummunt,  awl  thuQ 
dinuHS  iif  thmr  grain,  oittiHl,  ruid  tniit, 
wiflioutlwin«noe<nintBl.hjtotho  ntteU."- - 
foH^i,  Ur.  iVrw.  ti.  418;  |2n<l  ad.  ii.  44|. 

1819.— "Tho  iirL'wntKjKteinuf  IMioc,  iii 
fur  an  roUitea  tu  tho  vill»Kor«  inay  onidly  1* 
kept  iiri ;  hat  I  iloiibt  whether  it  i-<  cnciueh 
thnt  thu  lillutK  >).4nl.1i:4iiiiunt  )«  tnniii- 
tainod,  and  thu  whiilo  |iiit  under  tho  Ham- 
iBtdar.  Thu  FvUU'i  rGiiwctahility  and 
inflitimce  in  tlio  tiIIiiiic  miwt  oh  kci't  ll1^"  — 
E>,A!h,^.,„',  in  ;,(/;,  ii.  81. 

18->l).— '-'Jlio  FatlUl  hi'lilx  hix  nffice  din.tit 


in  diiliu.",  hta  mnk, 
rt!i<)iuct  ho  ill  Glltitlucl 
til ;  and  hii  |iuri|ui>ilfi,  and  tho  iiunntily 
■if  fruehiild  laiid  ullutloil  tii  him  lu  miiroH. ' 
—T.  VoaU.  in  Tf.  Bo.  I.ll.  Soc.  iU.  183. 

1823. -"The  boads  of  the  family  .  .  . 
have  piirchoKud  tho  olllvo  of  PoWl.  < 
headman. "—J/M/r"'ni.  CtHlnil  India,  i.  119. 


nceeptod  it." — I'aadiratia  JIufi,  od.   ISii, 
p.  ^41  1  [od.  ms,  ii.  4.'i]. 

1851.— "Thin  affet-tod  humility  wn*  in 
tm:t  ono  (treat  miiins  of  eircutinff  his  elorn- 
tion.  Wht^n  iit  P.Kiimh  ]w  (.Mailhnjoo  Siti- 
dtia)  .  .  .  inateiid  of  iirrii^iitin)!  nay  oxnited 


1S70.— "Tho  Potoil  iicoijuntod  for  the 
rcvGniio  (■ollct'tititi.'i,  rouoiviug  the  i>uri|ui<iitcH 
and  iicruontnfCD^  »'hi<:h  wure  the  nccun- 
timiud  duo*  of  tho  i>lli«!."  -.''«»((«»  q^  iMuil 
7Vii««((;obdonaid.),lli:!. 

FATNA.  n-i^  Tho  chief  citj  of 
Baliar ;  and  the  repruaeiitative  of  Die 


16  PA  TOLA. 

falihothrti  {I'dUiliputra)  of  the  Qreeki 
Hind.  I'liiliiiKi,  "  iht  city."  [are 
■"'r.H.1  D'Aiiv'Ult  undi-r 
1 

l.'h'W.  —  "  From  Bunnnnu  I  went  ta 
P»teii»ir  downe  tho  riuor  of  Ganftes.  ,  .  , 
PAtansW  i*  a  very  lung  and  a  ^reat  towuc 
In  tiinat  ]«Ht  it  was  a  kin^otu,  but  m^w 
it  id  viidur  ZubiMim  Kchebar,  tho  Ercat 
Miyiir.  ...  In  this  towne  there  i*  a  trad* 
of  oi>ttfln,  and  duth  of  cotton,  much  iniinr, 
which  they  turry  from  henco  to  Bod^U 
and  Imlia.  lury  much  Opium,  and  otlioT 
umitnoditieK, " — /{.  Fileli,  in  UiiH.  ii.  388. 

Ii;i6. — "  Bngahi,  a  moat  sjiacious  and 
fruitful  Province,  Init  more  properly  to  Iw 
I'alloil  a  kingdom,  wbii'h  hath  two  very 
large  I'rovineiEi  within  it,  Purb  (juo 
POOEUB)  ami  PaUn,  the  one  lyins  on 
tho  cBxt,  iind  the  other  on  the  we:<t  side  .<r 
the  HiTor  (»nrn!03.'— Ter;-.*,  ed.  11565,  p.  STii, 

[lU.-iO.-"Patii»  \*  one  of  the  tarei-.t 
lowna  in  India,  on  the  miirijin  of  tho  Gan 


-anccs. 


,   ed.  Birlt 


B-Hiiiila,  and  up  iliiytfly  Kivor  .  .  .'riz. 
Fart  lit,  ileanir,  aliim  Sfi'ii'mx,  I'tltipolie, 
M'l-MyiabiH,  <4»f,g,,fr,  Af-^,iiM,//i,«,  Bttlamn-; 
Helffila,  ll'fjls,  faftl'  B«::ar,  PattUUW." 
-Fryf,3». 

ITJU.  -• 
U.  the  N.  W.  yon 

the  KinirdViiu 


raw  Hilk.  It  i>nid"COJ"  nl"o  so  much 
tu.  th.it  it  wrren  all  tho  Countriei'  in 
I  with  thnt  ciinTiiodity."— .1.  Uniiiittnu, 


FATOLA.  .s.  Ciiiunso and  -Maiiynl. 
}tim<lii,  'a  silk-cloth,'  In  tliu  fourth 
ini'itatiou  it  is  rjitlicv  inisiLiJjilitfd  to  tlie 
CVylon  drosH  (m-v  GOMBOT). 

IfiKi.-"  (\il(.urcd  collcmH  and  Hilhs  whiuh 
the  Indiana  call  patola."— /iurkui,  1S4. 

irt2L'.— '■ .  .  .  PatolM  of  nilk,  which  ora 
cluthH   niHdo  at  C^niUiva  th;kt  are  highly 

prised  at  Mnl«ea."-<',„r.ir,  /,.■«,(,»,  ii.  2,714. 
1.'j1.">.— ".  .  .  honicnw  .   ,  ,  encliachadiis 
ciirn  patolaa  du   auda."  —  J'Ut.!,    eh.   elx. 
p.  lilit). 


upwards,  anil  lieU.iw  it  thev  are  elothod  with 
Kilk  and  cotton  which  they  call  patolaa."— 
C"<M(BnA'f/.(,  ii.  73. 
[inOS.  —  "  Pattala."  —  Uirdtooai,    r^trr 

B..J:  71.) 

1«H.--'.  .  .  PatoUaa.  .  .  ."-I'lylox,  io 
P„KAat,  i.  530. 
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PATTAMAB,     PATTMAR,     &c. 

This  word  has  two  senses  : 

a.  A  foot-runner,  a  courier.  In 
this  use  the  word  occurs  only  in  the 
older  writers,  especially  Portuguese. 

b.  A  kind  of  lateen-rigged  ship, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  masts,  common 
on  tlie  west  coast.  This  sense  seems 
to  be  comi)aratively  modern.  In  l>oth 
8eiL«ie.s  the  word  is  perhaps  the  Kon- 
kani  jxifh-mdry  *a  courier.'  C.  P. 
Brown,  however,  says  that  vatta-mar, 
applied  to  a  vessel,  is  Malayal.  signify- 
ing "  goose-wing."  Molesworth's  Mahr, 
Thd.  gives  hotli  patemdrl  and  phate- 
vuirl  for  "  a  sort  of  swift-sailing  vessel, 
&  patlymar,^^  with  the  etym.  "tidings- 
bringer."  Paita  is  Hidings,'  but  the 
second  part  of  the  word  so  derived  is 
not  clear.  Sir.  J.  M.  Campbell,  who 
is  very  accurate,  in  the  Bo.  Gazetteer 
writes  of  the  vessel  as  'pdtimar,  though 
identifying,  as  we  have  done,  l^)th 
uses  with  pathrrufry  *  courier.'  The 
Mcxslem,  he  says,  write  phate^mdri 
quasi  fath-mdr,  *  snake  of  victory '('O. 
(The  Madras  Glons.  gives  Mai.  patta- 
mdri.  Tarn,  pdttimdr,  from  pafdr,  Hind. 
*  tidings '  (not  in  Platts),  nulri,  Mahr. 
'  carrier.']  According  to  a  note  in 
Notes  and  Extracts,  No.  I  (Madras, 
1871),  p.  27,  under  a  Ft.  St.  Geo. 
Consult^ition  of  July  4,  1673,  PatUi- 
mar  is  therein  used  "for  a  native 
vessel  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
though  now  confined  to  the  Western 
(\)ast."  We  suspect  a  misapprehension. 
For  in  the  following  entry  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  parenthetical  gloss 
is  wrong,  and  that  couriers  are  meant : 

**  A  loiter  sent  to  the  President  and 
Coiincell  (it  Surratt  by  a  Pair  of  Pattaman 
(native  craft)  express.  .  .  ." — Op.  cit.  No.  ii. 
p.  8.  [On  i\i\»  word  see  further  Sir  H.  Yule's 
note  on  Liii^'hoUn^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  165.] 

a.— 

1552. — *' .  .  .  But  Lorenzo  de  Brito,  seeing 
things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  certain 
Captiiius  of  the  King  (of  Cananor)  with 
troops  chased  him  to  the  ^ates,  he  wrote 
to  the  Viceroy  of  the  jwsition  in  which  he 
was  by  Patamares,  who  are  men  that  make 
great  journeys  by  land." — I>e  BarroSy  II.  i.  5. 

The  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  Correal 
LendiiSf  e.g.  III.  i.  108,  149,  &c. 

1598. — ** .  .  .  There  are  others  that  are 
called  Patamares,  which  seme  onlio  for 
Messengers  or  Posts,  to  carie  letters  from 
place  to  place  by  land  in  winter-time  when 
men  cannot  travaile  by  sea." — Lintchoten, 
78 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  260,  and  see  ii.  165]. 


1606.—"  The  eight  and  twentieth,  a  Pat- 
temar  told  that  uie  Governor  was  a  friend 
to  us  only  in  shew,  wishing  the  PtniugafU 
in  our  roome ;  for  we  did  no  good  in  the 
Country,  but  brought  Wares  which  they 
were  forced  to  buy.  .  .  ." — Roger  Uawe*^  in 
Piirehas,  i.  605. 

[1616.— *' The  Patamar  (for  so  in  this 
country  they  call  poor  footmen  that  are 
letter-bearers).  .  .  ;" — Fotter^  Leiterty  iv. 
227.] 

1666. — **  TranquelMir,  qui  est  eloign^  de 
Saint  Thom6  de  cinq  joum^es  d'un  Courier 
2ipi^,  qn'onappelleratamar."— 7'A^(^to^  v. 
275. 

1673.— "After  a  month's  Stay  here  a 
Patamar  (a  Foot  Post)  from  Fwri  'St,  Ueorge 
made  us  sensible  of  the  Dutch  l>uing  gone 
from  thence  to  Ceylon." — Fryer ,  36. 

[1684.— "The  Pattaman  that  went  to 
Codaloor  by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the 
Rivers  were  forced  to  Return.  .  .  ." — 
PnngtCj  Diary  Ft.  St.  Oeo.  1st  ser.  iii.  133.] 

1689.— "A  Pattamar,    i.e.   a  Foot  Mes- 
senger, is  generally  employ'd  to  carry  them 
i letters)  to  the   remotest    Bounds    of    the 
Umpire. ' ' —  Omngtony  251 . 

1705. — "  Un  Patemarv  qui  est  un  homme 
du  Pais  ;  c'est  ce  que  nous  appellons  un 
ezpr^s.  .  .  ." — LviilieTy  43. 

1758. — "  Yesterday  returned  a  Pattamar 
or  express  to  our  Jew  merchant  from  Aleppo, 
by  the  way  of  the  Desert.  .  .  ." — Jceny  297. 

c.  1760. — "Between  Bombay  and  Sumt 
there  is  a  constant  intercourse  preserved, 
not  only  by  sea  .  .  .  but  bv  Pattaman,  or 
foot-messengers  overland.' —6^r(M^,  i.  119. 
This  is  the  last  instance  we  have  mot  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  which  is  now  quite  un- 
known to  Englishmen. 

b.— 

1600. — " .  .  .  Escrevia  que  hum  barco 
pequeno,  dos  que  chamam  patamans,  se 
meteria.  .  .  .  — Lucena,  Vida  do  P.  F. 
XavieTy  185. 

[1822. — "  About  12  o'clock  on  the  same 
night  they  embarked  in  Paddiman  for 
Cochin."— HoZ/oc^,  Fifteen  YearSy  206.] 

1834. — A  description  of  the  Patamdra, 
with  a  plate,  is  given  in  Mr.  John  Edyo's 
paper  on  Indian  coasting  vessels,  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  H.  As.  SiK.  Journal. 

1860. — "  Among  the  vessels  at  anchor  lie 
the  dows  (see  DHOW)  of  the  Arabs,  the 
petamares  of  Malabar,  and  the  dhoneys 
(see  DONET)  of  Corom&ndeV'—Tennent's 
Ceylon^  ii.  103. 

PATTELLO,  PATELLEE,  s.     A 

large  Hat-bottomed  boat  on  the  Ganges  ; 
Hind,  pateld.  [Mr.  Qrierson  gives 
among  the  Behar  boats  "  the  pateli  or 
pafaill,  also  called  in  Saran  katrd,  on 
wliich  the  boards  forming  the  sides 
overlap  and  are  not  joined  edge  ta 
edge,"  i^ith  an  ill\\&U^\ivc>TL  ^^Jmut 
Peasant  Life,  4aV\  *^ 
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PAWL. 


[1680.— "The  Patella;  the  Inxits  that 
•conio  down  from  PatUiua  with  Saltpoet«r  or 
other  goods,  built  of  an  Exceeding  Strength 
and  are  very  flatt  and  burthensome. " —  YuUy 
Hedges'  Diary^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  15.] 

1685. — **  We  came  to  a  great  (ifodoiene, 
where  .  .  .  this  Nabob's  Son  has  laid  in  a 
vjiHt  quantity  of  Salt,  here  we  found  divon 
great  Patellos  taking  in  their  lading  for 
Fa ttana.  "—///*>/.  Jan  6  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  175J. 

I860.— "The  Putelee  (or  Kutora),  or  Bag- 
gage-boat of  llindostan,  in  a  very  large,  flat- 
lMittome<i,  clinker-built,  unwieldy -looking 
]»ioce  of  rusticity  of  |»r<»l)ably  .  .  .  about 
.'jr»  tons  burthen  ;  but  occasionally  they  may 
Ihj  met  with  d<»uble  this  size." — Coiencurthif 
Onmfy  Rnnif  Lij'  m  Heutjal^  p.  6. 

PAULIST,  n.j).  Tlie  Jesuits  were 
coiiiinonly  so  called  in  Iiidi.-i  because 
their  houses  in  that  countrv  were 
former] v  always  dediciited  to  St.  Paul, 
the  great  Missionary  to  tlie  Heathen. 
They  have  given  up  this  practice  since 
their  modern  re-estiih]isliment  in  India. 
They  are  still  called  Pdolotti  in  Itnly, 
especially  by  those  wlio  don't  like 
them. 

c.  1567. — "  .  .  .  e  vi  sono  assai  Chiese  dci 
padri  di  San  Paolo  i  quali  fanno  in  quei 
luoghi  gran  protitto  in  conuertiro  quei 
poiioli." — Fed*-rir'\  in  JtainugiOf  iii.  390. 

16*23.—"  I  then  went  to  the  College  of  the 
.Icsuit  Fathers,  the  C-hurch  of  which,  like 
that  at  Daman,  at  Bassaim,  and  at  almost 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  Portuguese  in  I 
Indiai,  is  called  San  Paolo ;  whence  it 
Iiap}>ons  that  in  India  the  «iid  Fathers  are 
known  more  commonly  by  the  name  of 
Paoliflti  than  bv  that  of  Jesuits." — P.  delta 
Vaffr,  April  27';  [iii.  135]. 

c.  1650. — "The  Jfsnitt  at  (foit  are  known 
by  the  nnmo  of  Pauliflts ;  by  reason  that 
their  grciit  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  /*«»//. 
Nor  do  thev  wear  Hats,  or  Comer-Caps,  as 
in  Kuro/)f.y  Imt  only  a  certain  Bonnet,  re- 
sembling the  Skull  of  a  Hat  without  the 
Brims."— TtiiY/'ntV/-,  E.T.  77;  [ed.  Balf, 
i.  197]. 

1672. — "There  was  found  in  the  fortress 
of  Cranganor  a  handsome  convent,  and 
C'hurch  of  the  Paulists,  or  disciples  and 
followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  .  .  ." — Baf- 
dd^i's,  O^rin.f  \k  110.  In  another  passage 
this  author  says  they  were  called  Paulista 
because  they  were  first  sent  to  India  by 
Pope  Paul  111.  But  this  is  not  the  correct 
reason. 

1673.—"  St  Paul's  was  the  first  Monastery 
of  the  Jesuits  in  (tt^t,  from  whence  they 
receive  the  name  Paulifltins." — Fnjer^  150. 

(1710.— See  quotition  under  COBRA  DE 
CAPELLO.] 

1760.  —  "The  Jesuits,  who  are  better 
known  in  India  by  the  appellation  of 
Pauliflts,  from  their  head  church  and  con- 
vent of  St.  I'aul's  in  Cloa."— G'/yv^*,  i.  50. 


PAUNCHWAY,  R.  A  light  kind 
of  1h Kit  used  on  the  rivers  of  Benfiil; 
like  a  large  dingy  (q.v.),  with  a  tihed 
r(M>f  of  matting  or  thatch,  a  mast  and 
four  oars.  l^ng.  pan^i^  and  jmiudl 
[Mr.  Grierson  {Pmsnnt  Lift\  43)  de- 
stribes  the  pansuhl  as  a  Inwit  with  a 
n>und  l.)ott^m,  hut  which  coes  in 
.shallow  water,  and  gives  an  illustra- 
tion.] 

[1757. — "  He  W.1S  then  beckoning  to  hi* 
servant  that  stood  in  a  Ponsy  above  the 
Oaut." — A.  Oninfy  ArcuHnf  of  the  Lou  uf 
Calcutta^  ed.  by  Col.  Tcmph,  \\.  /.] 

c.  1760.— "  Ponewaya,   Guard-boats."— 

iirotf  (Glossary). 

1780.— "The  Paonchwaya  are  nearly  of 
the  same  general  constniction  (as  budg»- 
rows),  with  this  difference,  that  the  gremt«tt 
breadth  is  somewhat  further  aft,  and  the 
stem  lower."— //«rf;;«,  39-40. 

1790. — "  Mr.  Bridgwater  wtia  driven  out 
to  sea  in  a  common  paunchwav,  and  when 
every  hoi>e  fors(M)k  him  the  boat  floated 
into  the  harlwur  of  Masulipatam." — ChIcmHU 
Monthly  Jicrief^  i.  40. 

18'23. — ".  .  .  A  panchway,  or  passage- 
IxKit  .  .  .  was  a  very  charaoteridtic  and 
interesting  vessel,  large  and  broad,  shaped 
like  a  snuifer-dish  ;  a  deck  fore-and-aft,  and 
the  middle  covered  with  a  roof  of  palm- 
V^ranches.  .  .  .** — Helter,  ed.  1844,  i.  21. 

1860. — " .  .  .  You  may  supjiose  that  I 
engage  neither  pinnace  nor  bujra  (see 
BUDGEROW),  but  that  comfort  and 
economy  are  sufficiently  obtained  by  hiring 
a  small  bhouUya  (see  BOLIAH)  .  .  .  what 
is  more  likely  at  a  fine  weather  season  like 
this,  a  small  native  ponsdee,  which,  with  a 
double  set  of  hands,  or  four  oars,  is  a  lighter 
nnd  much  (juickor  boat." — (*  Grants  Kund 
Life  in  Bengal ^  10  [with  an  illustration], 

PAWL,  s.  Hind,  jull,  [Skt.  paUda, 
*a  roof'].  A  small  tent  with  two  light 
])oles,  and  steep  sloping  sides ;  no 
walls,  or  ridge-pole.  I  believe  the 
statement  '  no  ridge-pole,'  is  erroneous. 
It  is  dillicult  to  derive  from  meniorv 
an  exact  definition  of  tcnt-s,  ancl 
especially  of  the  difterence  between 
pawl  aiid  shooldarry.  A  reference 
Ui  India  failed  in  getting  a  reply. 
The  shooldarry  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  pawl,  but  is 
trimmer,  tauter,  better  closed,  and 
sometimes  has  two  flies.  [The  names 
of  tents  are  used  in  various  senses  in 
ditlerent  i)arts.  The  Madras  Gloss. 
defines  a  paul  as  "  a  small  tent  with 
two  light  ])oles,  a  ridge-bar,  and  steep 
sloping  sides  ;  the  walls,  if  anv,  are 
very  short,  ofUMi  not  more  ttan  6 
incfies    high.      Sometimes    a    second 
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ridge  above  carries  a  second  roof  over 
the  iirst ;  tliis  makes  a  common  shoot- 
ing tent."  Mr.  Q.  R  Dampier  writes  : 
**  These  terms  are,  I  think,  used  rather 
loosely  in  the  N.W.P.  Sholdari  gener- 
ally means  a  servant's  tent,  a  sort  of 
U'ute  iVabrt,  with  very  low  sides :  the 
sidi's  are  generally  not  more  than  a 
foot  high  ;  there  are  no  doors  only 
iiaj)s  at  one  end.  Pal  is  generally 
used  to  denote  a  sleeping  tent  for 
EuropeaiLs ;  the  roof  slopes  on  both 
sides  from  a  longitudinal  ridge-pole  ; 
the  sides  are  much  higher  than  in  the 
sholdari,  and  there  is  a  door  at  one 
end ;  the  fly  is  almost  invariably 
single.  The  Raoti  (see  BOWTEE)  is 
im.'orrectly  used  in  some  places  to 
denote  a  sleeping  pal ;  it  is,  properly 
^speaking,  I  believe,  a  larger  tent,  of 
tiie  same  kind,  but  with  doors  in  the 
side,  not  at  the  end.  In  some  }>arts 
I  have  found  they  use  the  word  pal 
as  ecpiivalent  to  sholdari  and  biltan 
(?  beU-tmt)."] 

1785. — "Whore  is  the  great  quantity  of 
haggage  belonging  to  yon,  seeing  that  you 
have  nothing  besides  tents,  pawls,  and 
■other  such  necessary  articles  ?  '  —  Tij^poo's 
Lr.ttrrSj  p.  49. 

1793. — "There  were  not,  I  believe,  more 
than  two  small  Pauls,  or  tents,  among  the 
whole  of  the  deputation  that  escorted  us* 
from  Patna." — Airkpainck'a  Nqxiuly  p.  118. 

[1809. — "The  shops  which  compose  the 
Basuirs,  are  mostly  formed  of  blankets  or 
coarse  cloth  stretched  over  a  bamboo,  or 
some  other  stick  for  a  ridge-pole,  supported 
at  either  end  by  a  forked  stick  fixed  in  the 
ground.  These  habitations  are  called  pals." 
— liruugfUoiij  Lettent^  ed.  1892,  p.  20.1 

1827. — "  It  would  perhaps  be  worth  while 
to  record  .  .  .  the  mat^nol  and  personnel 
of  my  camp  equipment ;  an  humble  captain 
and  single  man  travelling  on  the  most 
economical  principles.  One  double-poled 
tent,  one  routee  (see  BOWTEE),  or  small 
tent,  a  p&l  or  servants'  tent,  2  elephants,  6 
camels,  4  horses,  a  pony,  a  buggy,  and  24 
servants,  besides  mahouts,  serwAns  or  camel- 
drivers,  and  tent  pitchers." — MHivdy^  Journal 
■of  a  Tour  in  Indva^  [3rd  ed.  p.  8].  We  may 
note  that  this  is  an  absurd  exaggeration  of 
any  e<iuipment  that,  even  seventv-tive  years 
since,  would  have  characterised  the  march  of 
a  "humble  captain  travelling  on  economical 
principles,"  or  any  one  under  the  position  of 
a  highly  -  placed  civilian.  Captam  Mundy 
must  have  been  enormously  extravagant. 

[1849.—" ...  we  breakfasted  merrily 
under  a  patd  (a  tent  without  walls,  just  like 
two  cards  leaning  against  each  other)." — 
Mrx.  Macirncifij  Lift  in  the  Mimon^  ii.  141.] 

PAWN,  s.     The    betel-leaf  (q.v.) 
Hind.  pdUy  from  Skt.  pama,  *a  leaf.' 
2x 


It  is  a  North  Indian  terin,  and  is 
generally  used  for  the  combination  of 
betel,  areca-nut,  lime,  &c.,  which  is 
politely  offered  (along  with  otto  of 
roses)  to  visitors,  and  which  intimates 
the  termination  of  the  visit.  This  is 
more  fully  termed  pawn-sooparie 
(»updi%  [Skt.  supriya,  'pleasant,*]  is 
Hind,  for  areca).  "These  leaves  are 
not  vsed  to  bee  eaten  alone,  but 
because  of  their  bittemesse  they  are 
eaten  with  a  certaine  kind  of  fruit, 
which  the  Malahars  and  P&rtugalU 
call  Arecca,  the  Gumiratesand  Decanijns 
Suparijs.  .  .  ."    (In  Purchas^  ii.  1781). 

1616. — "The  King  giving  mee  many  good 
words,  and  two  pieces  of  his  Pawne  out  of 
his  Dish,  to  eate  of  the  same  he  was  eating. 
.  .  ."—Sir  T.  Roe,  in  Purcha*,  i.  576  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  453]. 

[1623. — ".  .  .  a  plant,  whose  leaves  re- 
semble a  Heart,  call  d  here  pan^  but  in  other 
parts  of  India,  Betle."— /*.  delta  Voile,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  36.] 

1673. — "  ...  it  is  the  only  Indian  enter- 
tainment, commonly  called  Pawn." — Fryer, 
p.  140. 

1809. — "  On  our  departure  pawn  and  roses 
were  presented,  but  we  were  spared  the 
atUir,  which  is  every  way  detestable." — 
Ld.  VaJeniia,  i.  101. 

PAWNEE,  s.  Hind,  pdm,  *  water.* 
The  word  is  used  extensively  in 
Anglo-Indian  compound  names,  such 
as  bilayutee  pawnee,  'soda-water,' 
brandy-pawnee,  Khufh-ho  pawnee  (f<^r 
European  scents),  &c.,  &c.  An  old 
frieno.  Gen.  J.  T.  Boileau,  R.E. 
(Bengal),  contributes  from  memory 
the  following  Hindi  ode  to  Water,  on 
the  Pindaric  theme  Apiarov  fjukv  tdcjp, 
or  the  Thaletic  one  dpxi  5^  ^w**  irdvTwi^ 
Hdcjp ! 

"  Pftni  kua,  pSnl  tul  ; 
Pftni  ata,  pan!  dal ; 
Pftni  biigh,  pan!  ramna  ; 
Pftni  Ganga,  pan!  Jumna  ; 
Pftni  haiista,  pan!  rota  ; 
Pftni  jogta,  p4nl  sota  ; 
Pftni  bap,  pani  ma  ; 
Bara  nam  Pftni  ka  ! " 

Thus  rudely  done  into  English  : 

"  Thou,  Water,  stor'st  our  Wells  and  Tanks, 
Thou  fiUest  Gunga's,  Jumna's  banks  ; 
Thou  Water,  sendest  daily  food, 
And  fruit  and  flowers  and  needful  wood  ; 
Thou,    Water,    laugh 'st,    thou.    Water, 

weepest ; 
Thou,     Water,     wak'st,     thou,     Water, 

sleepest ; 
—Father,  Mother,  vulVi'&^W'csvxV^ — 
Hai\,  O  gVonoxA  Q\«isi«ii\.\'^ 


PAWNEE,  KAhLA.  6! 

FAWkSE,  g*T-T*  8.  HitKl. 
idU  ;K/nJ,  i.e.  •Blmk  WaWr';  the 
naine  of  dntad  )iv  wliivh  nnlit-eH  i>f  thu 
iuterior  uf  liirlia  deaigiiutu  the  Sea, 
with  eejN^cial  rufcruncu  tu  &  voyagu 
ftcrosa  It,  and  U)  tmuH|>ortatii)u  lu 
penal  settleniuiits  iMiyoiid  it.  "Hindu 
servants  u:id  Mep"ty«  iiHud  tii  iilywt  to 
cnxM  the  InduM,  iinil  called  thnl  the 
kiU  p&aL  r  think  tlii^y  uxed  tu 
assert  that  thcv  liist  I'li^tc  t>y  criMsiiig 
it,  which  inigfii.  Iuh-b  iiidi{i-(!<i  thuiii 
lu  call  it  by  Ihi-'  miiiiu  name  aa  thu 
ocuaii, — or  jiossil'ly  tlu\v  litlieved  it 
to  l>e  jwrt  of  thu  river  that  Howh 
round  the  worlil,  ur  the  coiiutry 
beyond  it  to  Ix-  outHidc  the  liiiiila  of 
Aryavartta"  {Kite  by  Ll.-Uol.  J.  M. 
Trotttr). 

le^n.— "An  agent  of  mine,  who  vrii.'i  far 
Bomo  dnyn  with  (Tifuto. "  (n  fumima  HiufHrt 
londort,  ''told  mo  hu  raved  oontiuiuilly 
nlnut  Eala  FanM,  and  that  <>nu  uf  hix 
followoo  iiMiired  him  irhon  tho  l^ndarry 
chief  slept,  ho  lued  in  bin  drcnnw  to  reiiui't 
the«a  dpofldcd  wurdu  aliiud." — .*>  J.  llal- 
nJiH,  Ce»lml  ln.l,u  fAid  ml.),  i.  U«. 

1833.— "Kola  Panr,  dark  vrntur,  in  allu. 
rion  to  the  Oocnn,  in  tho  term  onud  liy  tho 
NativOB  to  oijirew  trsnsiKirtation,  ThiJ«  in 
tho  intonnr  picture  the  pLice  tc>  lie  ui  inland 
of  a  very  drendtnl  dBiicri|itiou,  and  full  of 
nuUovolcDt  hoingH,  iind  curured  with  HDakoii 
and  uther  vile  and  lUnKoniuii  mindoiicript 
iuiiamU."~mai.tlHhuJ,,  Arc  i/f  Uir  Trilif  ijf 


HAtIT,    i..|..       Tlie 
mst  l«-hiK  thf  Ghaiit-s 
{Wm  le,i(liii(r  iiji  lo  till-  ta1>U--1:liiil 
(he  Detenu.     It  mis  ai>]ilii'd  iisiwlly 
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Camatie  P&yen-ghaut  is  al»i  ]ireity 
freniieiit,  as  a]ip1ied  lo  the  Inw  (-oiiniry 
of  hUdrufl  on  the  eoKt  fide  of  the 
Peninsula,  from  lliniL  uiiil  Malir.  <ikitt, 
coiuhined  with  Vuxn.  jxtlv,  'Wliiw.' 
[It  in  p-tii>nilly  used  im  eiiiiiiiilciit  li> 
Tala'jhiil,  "hut  Hoiin:  AluiMiliiianii  seem 
to  dniw  the  distinct  inn  that  the  IVivIii. 
phfit  i;-  neartr  to  tlie  fool  of  the  wliats 
than  the  Talaplmt"  (/,e  f'intv,  Man. 
^>/S'^?-^l^ii.  338).] 

1620^.-"1lut  ('Anitn  Kh>tn)  found  that 
tho  onoiiiy  liavinK  iihiccd  their  elephnDtii 
and  Ininciigu  in  thu  f.irt  of  lilulnfr,  hud  tho 
doRum  uf  dcwandinK  thu  PiMiMdiit."— 
AMU'/  llamid  Uhari.  in  ISIial.  Til.  17. 

irW.  —  "Peoco  und  fricndKhin  ...  be- 
tween the  naid  CcimjiODy  and  tlio  Xulmb 
llpiHi  Saltan  llahimder,  and  their  friends 
niid  iillii-s,  imrtienlurlv  indtidiiiB  therein  the 
IdijiiliH  of  l^injoni  and  Tnivutieorc,  who  are 
frieoda  und  ollioa  to  tho  KnglJKh  and  the 


17HI>.  — ''Vou  write  thnt  tha  Euro]«u 
taken  iiriHiiner  in  tho  Vkyva-gbMAt  .  .  . 
UiitiK  ikilleil  in  (he  niurtar  tiraetioe,  jna 
linijKiiw  uiinTertin);  him  to  the  faith.  .  .  . 
It  In  known  (<ir  uiiderHtiwd)." — L'tUn  ^ 

PAZBND,  s.  See  foi-  meaning  uf 
thi.s  lenii  I9.V.  PahlATi,  in  connection 
with  Zend.  (S(!e  also  <|nc>tatioR  fruni 
Mo^Hill  under  btler.) 

.PECUL,  PIEOL,  ».  Malay  and 
Javnnt'Mi  ]iikul,  'n  man's  loiid,'  It  i* 
a]i)ili(il  aa  the  Malay  iiaiiit!  of  the 
(.■liines.-  weight,  of  'lOO  hitit  {aer. 
CATT7),  called  I'V  tlic  C'liiii«M  tliein- 
selvea  ihih,  iiinl  =  133UI>.  aroird.  An- 
other aut  hurl  tv  states  that  the  Aih  ix 
^120  tin  or  hitu,  whilst  the  100  kiu 
wi'ight  is  culle<l  in  Cliiiieae  tnn. 

l-'-.M.-^  ■'  In  Chin;.  1  tasi  wciKhi.  rj  tufa. 
larlns  <.f  Kilver,  nnd  Iti  taals  =1  ciit^  (nee 
CATTY) :  100  int^H  1  pies  4.1  tangus  of 
silvor  weigh  1  tnnrk,  and  therofnre  1  pioB 
^=l«li  arratclM  («o  BOTTLE),  "—vl .  Sint, 

„  "And  in  China  nnythiog  \»  ttM 
and  lioiight  liy  ratfi  and  pfcoa  and  larlti, 
iiniTisionH  bs  well  as  till  other  thinffa."— 
IbM.  Vi. 

■  161.1. — "  Bantam  [wpjier  vngarbloil  .  .  . 
wai  worth  hero  at  our  (Mmming  tenao  l^yv 
the  FMmll  which  is  imc  hun<lred  aitteas, 
makiiiic  one  huiulnid  thirCia  iiimad  /iiiylM 
-uhtill.'— .•4(r.«,  in  I'H/tiat,  i.  36». 

?riS16.— "Tho  wui>d  wc  have  nold  nt  diven 
rleen  fnmi  tf4  tti  aj  raaa  per  PlcoU." — 
■wf^r, />f^r.,  iv.25!I.J 

PEDIE,  n,!..  The  name  of  a  port 
and  State  of  the  north  coast  of 
Siiniatra.  Barros  .say.s  that,  Wfore 
the  eDtublishiiieiit  of  Malaeea,  Ptdir 
was  the  greatest  and  most  faniiiu.4  of 
the  Staled  cm  that  island.  It  U  now 
a  )>lii<'c  of  no  coiiM'cjnenL'e, 

14U8.-U  io  named  as  Pater  in  the  fiotrir^ 
of  Viuefl  da  OaniiL.  )int  with  vory  inoorrcot 
ittfomuitiun.    See  p.  113. 

1510. --"Wa  took  a  jiuik  and  wont  to- 
wards Sumatrn,  to  a  city  ullod  Pider.  .  .  . 
In  thin  cinintry  there  prows  n  grent  quantitr 
of  |«]iticr,  and  uf  limj;  |>oii)«r  which  u 
called  J/vlirm  ...  in  thio  port  iheni  urn 
Indoa  with  it  evorv  year  18  or  'JO  Khiin,  all 
of  which  Bu  to  t'athiii."—  I'ltrthenii,  atS, 

1511.— -'And  tuivin^  anchored  bofuro  tho 
said  P«dir.  the  C^lilain  Ocucrnl  (Albmiuer- 
quc)  sunt  fur  mc.  und  totd  me  that  I  nhould 
go  ;ir.|ioro  to  Ivurn  tho  di'<positiun  ut  the 
iwijile  .  .  .  und  «i  1  went  unhore  in  tho 
erening,  the  (iunemi  thus  sending  me  int» 
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a  country  of  enemies^ — people  too  whoee 
vessels  and  goods  we  had  seised,  wboeo 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers  we  had  killed  ; — 
into  a  country  where  oven  among  them- 
selves there  is  little  justice,  and  treachery 
in  plenty,  still  more  as  regards  strangers ; 
truly  he  acted  as  caring  little  what  became 
of  mo !  .  .  .  The  answer  given  me  was 
this:  that  I  should  tell  the  QEiptain  Major 
General  that  the  city  of  Pedir  had  been  for 
u  lon^  time  noble  and  great  in  trade  .  .  . 
that  its  port  was  always  free  for  every  man 
to  como  and  go  in  security  .  .  .  that  they 
were  men  and  not  toomeny  and  that  they 
could  hold  for  no  friend  one  who  seized  the 
ships  visiting  their  harbours  ;  and  that  .if 
the  General  desired  the  King's  friendship 
let  him  give  back  what  he  had  seized,  and 
then  his  ]>eople  might  come  ashore  to  buy 
and  sell." — Letter  of  Oioc,  da  EmpoUy  in 
Archiv.  St  or.  Ital.  54. 

1516. — "The  Moors  live  in  the  seaports, 
and  the  Gentiles  in  the  interior  (of  Su- 
matra). The  principal  kingdom  of  the 
Moors  is  called  Pedbr.  Much  very  good 
pepper  grows  in  it,  which  is  not  so  strong 
or  so  fine  as  that  of  Malabar.  Much  silk 
is  also  grown  there,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
silk  of  China."— J5(ir6oA/,  196. 

1538.  —  '*  Furthermore  I  told  him  what 
course  was  usually  held  for  the  fishing  of 
seed-pearl  between  Pulfo  Titjuoa  and  PuUo 
Quennn,  which  in  time  past  wore  carried 
by  the  Bataes  to  Pazem,  (see  PA8EI)  and 
Pedir,  and  exchanged  with  the  Turks  of  the 
Straight  of  Mecfjva,  and  the  Shiits  of  Judaa 
(see  JTJDEA)  for  such  Merchandise  as  they 
brought  from  Grand  Cairo."  —  Pinto  (in 
Cogan)y  25. 

1553. — "After  the  foundation  of  Malaca, 
and  especially  after  our  entrance  to  the 
Indies,  the  Kingdom  of  Pacem  began  to 
increase,  and  that  of  Pedir  to  wane.  And 
its  neighbour  of  Achem,  which  was  then 
insignificant,  is  now  the  greatest  of  all,  so 
vast  are  the  vicissitudes  in  States  of  which 
men  make  so  great  account." — Barrot^  iii. 
v.  1. 

1615. — "Articles  exhibited  against  John 
Oxwicke.  lliat  since  his  being  in  Peedere 
*  he  did  not  entreate '  anything  for  Priaman 
and  Tecoe,  but  only  an  answer  to  King 
James's  letter.  .  .  ." — Saintbunfy  i.  411. 

„       "  Pedeare."— i&Mi.  p.  415. 
PEEADA.    See  under  PEON. 


P^ENUS,  8.  Hind,  plnasy  a  cor- 
ruption of  Eng.  pinnace.  A  name 
applied  to  a  class  of  budgerow  rigged 
lixe  a  brig  or  brigantine,  on  the  rivers 
of  Bengal,  for  European  use.  Roebuck 
gives  as  the  marine  Hind,  for  pinnace, 
vi'htneez.  [The  word  has  been  adopted 
by  natives  in  N.  India  as  the  name 
for  a  sort  of  palankin,  such  as  that 
used  by  a  bride.] 


[1615. — "Soe  he  sent  out  a  Peniflse  to 
look  out  for  them;" — CocL'8*$  IHaru^  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  22.] 

1784. — "For  sale  ...  a  very  handsome 
Pinnace  Budgerow." — In  Seton-Karr^  i.  45. 

[I860.  — ''The  Pinnace,  the  largest  and 
haindsomest,  is  ^lerhatw  more  frequently  a 
private  than  a  hired  boat— the  property  of 
the  planter  or  merchant." — C.  Uranl,  Rural 
Life  in  Bengaly  4  (with  an  illustration).] 

PEEPUL,  s.    Hind,  pipal,  Skt.  jtw/)- 
pala^  Ficiis  relufiosa^  L. ;  one  of  the  great 
fig-trees  of  India,  which  often  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  a  village,  or 
near  a  temple.    The  Plpal  has  a  strong 
resemblance,  in  wood  and  foliage^  to 
some  common  species  of  poi)lar,  especi- 
ally the  aspen,  and  it8    leaves  with 
their  long  footstalks  (juaver  like  thase 
of    that    tree.      This    trembling     is 
popularly  attributed  to  spirits  agitat- 
ing each   leaf.     And  hence   probably 
the  name  of  'Devil's  tree'  given  to  it, 
according  to  Rheede  (Hort.  Mai  i.  48), 
by    Christians    in     Malabar.       It    is 
possible  therefore  that  the    name    is 
identical    with    that    of    the    poplar. 
Nothing  would  Ihj  more  natural  tlian 
that  the  Aryan  immigrants,  on  first 
seeing  this  Indian  tree,  should  give  it 
the  name  of  the  poplar  which   they 
had  known  in  more  northern  latitudes 
(popul'USj    pappel,    &c.).      Indeed,    m 
Eumaon,  a  true  sp.  of  poplar  (Populus 
cUiata)  is  called  by   tiie  people  gar- 
pipal  (qu.  ghaTj  or  *  house '-peepul?  [or 
rather  perhaps  as  another  name  for  it 
is  jKihdriy  from  gfiV,  girt, '  a  mountain ']). 
Dr.  Stewart  also  says  of  this  Populm : 
"This    tree    grows    to    a    large    size, 
occasionally  reaching  10  feet  in  girth, 
and  from  its  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  pipal  ...  is  frequently  called 
by  that  name  by  plainsmen"  {Putxjah 
Plants^  p.  204).     A  young  peepul  was 
shown  to  one  of  the  present  writers  in 
a  garden  at  Palermo  as  papulo  delle 
Indie.    And   the  recognised   name  of 
the  peepul  in  French   books  appears 
to  be  peuplier  dUnde.    C-ol.  Tod  notices 
the  resemblance  (Kajadhan,  i.  80),  and 
it  a])pears  that  Vanl  called  it  Ficus 
popuhfolia.    (See  also  Geograph.  Maga- 
ziney    ii.    50).       In    Balfours    Indian 
Cyclopaedia  it  is  called   by  the  same 
name  in  translation,  *the  poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree.'    We  adduce  these  facts  the 
more    copiously  perhaps  because   the 
suggestion    of    the    identity    of    the 
names  pippala  and  popittiu  ^^a  ^«w\ft.- 
what  acomlviW^  T«^fevL\«AL  Vj  ^  n^' 
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learned  scholar.  The  tree  is  ^Hjculiarly 
destructive  to  buildings,  as  birds  drop 
the  seeds  in  the  joints  of  the  niusonrv, 
which  ]3ecomes  thus  penetrated  by  the 
spreading  roote  of  tne  tree.  This  is 
alluded  to  in  a  quotation  below.  "  I 
remember  noticing  among  many 
Hindus,  and  especially  among  Hindu- 
ized  Sikhs,  that  they  often  say  Pqxil 
ko  jdtd  huh  (*I  am  going  to  the 
Peepul  Tree  \  to  express  *  I  am  going 
to  sav  mv  prayers.  "  (Lt.-Col.  John 
Trotter.)    (See  BO-TREE.) 

c.  1550. — "His  soul  quivored  liko  a  pipal 
leaf." — Rdmduana  of  TuUi  Dds^  by  Gnnr$e 
(1878),  ii.  25. 

[c.  1590. — "In  this  i)lace  an  arrow  struck 
Sn  Kishn  and  buriod  itself  in  a  pipal  tree 
on  the  banks  of  the  iktrsuti."  —  Aifiy  ed. 
JanrU,  ii.  216.] 

1806.  —  **Au  sortir  du  village  un  pipal 
^bve  sa  t<^te  majestuouse.  .  .  .  Sa  nom- 
breuse  posterity  I'ontoure  au  loin  sur  la 
plaine,  telle  qu'une  arm^e  de  g^ns  (pi 
entrelacent  fratemellement  leurs  bras  in- 
formes."  —  Hixafnfr^  i.  149.  This  writer 
seems  to  mean  a  banyan.  The  peepul  does 
not  drop  roots  in  that  fashion. 

1817. — "  In  the  second  ordeal,  an  excava- 
tion in  the  groimd  ...  is  tilled  with  a 
tire  of  pippal  wood,  into  which  the  party 
must  walk  barefoot,  proving  his  guilt  if  he 
is  burned ;  his  innocence,  if  he  escapes  un- 
hurt."—  Mill  (quoting  from  Halhed),  ed. 
1830,  i.  280. 

1826. — "A  little  while  after  this  he  arose, 
and  went  to  a  Peepol-treo,  a  short  way 
off,  where  ho  ap]>earcd  busy  al)out  some- 
thing, I  could  not  well  make  out  what." — 
Pandurang  Hari,  26 ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  36,  read- 
ing Peepal]. 

1836. — "It  is  not  proper  to  allow  the  Eng- 
lish, after  they  have  made  made  war,  and 
peace  has  been  settled,  to  remain  in  the  city. 
They  are  accustomed  to  act  like  the  PeepUl 
tree.  Let  not  Younger  Brother  therefore 
allow  the  English  to  remain  in  his  country." 
— Letter  from  Court  of  China  to  Court  of 
Ava.     See  Yulf^  Afimvn  to  Avuj  p.  265. 

1854.— "Je  ne  puis  passer  sous  silence 
deux  beaux  arbres  .  .  .  ce  sont  le  peuplier 
(Vlnde  h  largcs  feuilles,  arbre  repute  sacr^. 
.  .  ." — PalhgoiXy  Siam^  i.  140. 

1861.— 
"...  Yonder  crown  of  umbrage  hoar 
Shall  shield  her  well ;  the  Peepul  whisx>er 

a  dirge 
And  Caryota  drop  her  tearlike  store 
Of  beads  ;  whilst  over  all  slim  Casuarine 
Points  upwards,  with  her  branchlets  ever 

green. 
To  that  remaining  Rest  where  Night  and 

Tears  are  o'er." 
Barrackixtrt  Pari;  \Wi  Nor.  1861. 

PEEB,  «.     Pers.  pHry  a  Mahonmiedau 
Saint  or  Beat  us.    But  the  word  is  used 


elliptically  for  the  tombs  of  such  per- 
sonages, the  circumstance  pertaining 
to  them  which  chiefly  creates  notoriety 
or  fame  of  sanctity  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  wall  (or  ff^ely  as  it  is 
often  written),  Imdnizddaj  Shaikh^  and 
Marabout  (see  ADJUTANTX  are  often 
used  in  the  same  elliptical  way  in 
Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  re- 
siiectively.  We  may  add  that  NM 
(Prophet)  is  used  in  the  same  fashion. 

[1609.— See  under  NUGGUBCOTE. 

[1623.  —  "  Within  the  Mesquita  (im 
MOSQUE)  ...  is  a  kind  of  little  Pyramid 
of  Marble,  and  this  they  call  ^r,  that  ii 
Ofdy  which  they  nay  is  equivalent  to  Holy ; 
I  imagine  it  the  Sepulchre  of  some  one  of 
their  Sect  accounted  such." — /^  d^/la  To/^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  69.] 

1665. — "On  the  other  side  was  the  Garden 
and  the  chambers  of  the  Mullaha,  who  with 
great  conveniency  and  delight  spend  their 
lives  there  under  the  shadow  of  the  miracQ- 
lous  Sanctity  of  this  Pire,  which  thoy  are  not 
wanting  to  celebrate:  But  an  I  am  always 
very  unhappy  on  such  occasions,  he  did  no 
Miracle  that  day  upon  any  of  the  sick." — 
Jienn'tTy  133;  [ed.  CoMUihU,  415]. 

1673.—"  Hard  by  this  i^  a  Peor,  or  Bury- 
ing place  of  one  of  the  Prophets,  being  a 
g(X)dly  monument." — /Vy^r,  SflO. 

1869.  —  "Certains  pirs  sont  teUement 
renomm^s,  qu'ainsi  qu'on  le  verra  plus  loin, 
le  peui>le  a  donn€  leurs  noma  auz  mois 
lunaires  oh  se  trouvent  plac^es  les  f^tes 
qu'on  col^bre  en  leur  honneur." — Oardnde 
Tas^l/j  Rel.  Miisulm.  p.  18. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the 
parallel  use  of  the  words  named  : 

WaU: 

1841.  — "The  highest  part  (of  Hermon) 
crowned  by  the  Wely,  is  towards  the  weatmi 
end." — Robiiuwiiy  Biblical  Rfjtearchet^  iii.  178. 

,,  "In  many  of  the  villages  of  Syria 
the  Traveller  will  ol>»erve  small  dome- 
covered  buildings,  with  grated  windows 
and  surmounted  by  the  crescent.  These 
are  the  so-called  Wells,  mausolea  of  saints, 
or  tombs  of  sheikhs."  —  Bofdeker**  Effjfpi, 
Eng.  ed.  Pt.  i.  150. 

1864.— "We  rode  on  for  three  faraakhs, 
or  fourteen  miles,  more  to  another  IxnijUn- 
zidah,  called  Kaf^h-y'iri.  .  .  ." — Ea^twiek^ 
Three  Years'  Rrsidence  in  PersiOy  ii.  46, 

1883. —  "The  few  villages  .  .  .  haTO 
numerous  walled  gardens,  with  rows  of 
poplar  and  willow-trees  and  stunted  miil« 
i)erries,  and  the  inevitable  ImamsadehB." — 
Col.  Beruford  Loreft'g  Itinrranf  Notes  of 
RouU  Surveys  in  N.  Persia  in  18^1  and  ISwL 
Proc.  R.O.S.  (N.S.)  V.  73. 
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Shaikh: 

1817.— "Near  the  ford  (on  Jordan),  half 
&  mile  to  the  south,  ia  a  tomb  called 
'Sheikh  Daoud/  standing  on  an  apparent 
round  hill  like  a  barrow." — Irby  and  Mangltty 
Travels  in  Egypt ^  kc.y  304. 

Nabi: 

1856.  —  •'  Of  all  the  points  of  interest 
about  Jerusalem,  none  perhaps  gains  so 
much  from  an  actual  visit  to  Palestine  as 
the  lofty-peaked  eminence  which  tills  up  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  table-land.  ...  At 
present  it  bears  the  name  of  Nebi-Samuel, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Mussulman  tra- 
dition— now  perpetuated  by  a  mosque  and 
tomb — that  here  lies  buned  the  prophet 
Samuel."— ^'toft/<^'«  Palestine,  165. 

So  also  Nabi-  Y'anus  at  Nineveh ;  and  see 
lXt\A-Mousa  in  De  Savdaj,  ii.  73. 

PEGU,  11. p.  The  name  which  we 
give  to  the  Kingdom  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi,  ti) 
the  city  which  was  its  capital,  and  to 
the  British  province  wluch  occupies 
its  place.  Tlie  Burmese  name  is  Btigd. 
This  name  belongs  to  the  Taking 
language,  and  is  popularly  alleged  to 
mean  ^conc^uered  by  stratagem,'  to 
explain  which  a  legend  is  given  ;  hut 
no  doubt  this  is  mere  fancy.  The 
form  PefjvL^  as  in  many  other  cases  of 
our  geographical  nomenclature,  appears 
to  come  through  the  Malays,  who  call 
it  Paigu.  The  first  European  mention 
that  we  know  of  is  in  Conti's  narrative 
(c.  1440)  wliere  Poggio  has  Latinized 
it  as  Paaco-nia;  but  Fra  Mauro,  who 
probably  derived  tliis  name,  with  much 
other  new  knowledge,  from  Conti,  has 
in  his  great  map  (c.  1459)  the  exact 
Malay  form  Paigu.  Nikitin  (c.  1475) 
has,  if  we  may  depend  on  his  trans- 
lator into  English,  regu,  as  lias  Hiero- 
nimo  di  S.  Stefano  (1499).  The  Roteiro 
of  Va.sco  da  Gama  (1498)  has  Pegiio, 
and  describes  the  land  as  Christian,  a 
mistake  arising  no  doubt  from  the  use 
of  the  ambiguous  term  Kafir  by  his 
Mahommedan  informants  (see  under 
CAFFER).  Varthema  (1510)  has  Pego, 
and  Giov.  da  Enipoli  (1514)  Pecu;  Biir- 
bosa  (1516)  again  Paygu;  but  Pegu 
is  the  usual  Portuguese  form,  as  in 
Barros,  and  so  passed  to  us. 

1498. — ''Pegiio  is  a  land  of  Christians, 
and  the  Kirij?  is  a  Christian ;  and  they  are 
all  white  like  us.  This  King  can  assemble 
20,000  fighting  men,  i.e.  10,000  horsemen, 
as  many  footmen,  and  400  war  elephants ; 
here  is  all  the  musk  in  the  world  .  .  .  and 
on  the  main  land  he  has  many  rubies  and 
much  gold,  so  that  for  10  cnuHiuioi<  you  can 


buy  as  much  gold  as  will  fetch  25  in 
Calecut,  and  there  is  much  lac  (lacra)  and 
benzoin.  .  .  ." — Roteirb,  112. 

1505. — "Two  merchants  of  Cochin  took 
on  them  to  save  two  of  the  ships  ;  one  from 
Pefftl  with  a  rich  cargo  of  lac  {lacre),  benzoin, 
and  musk,  and  another  with  a  cargo  of 
drugs  from  Bonda,  nutmeg,  mace,  clovo, 
and  sandalwood  ;  and  they  embarked  on  the 
ships  with  their  people,  leaving  to  chance 
their  own  vessels,  which  had  cargoes  of  rice, 
for  the  value  of  which  the  owners  of  the 
ships  bound  themselves." — Correa,  i.  611. 

1514. — "Then  there  is  Pec^  which  is  a 
populous  and  noble  city,  abounding  in  men 
and  in  horses,  where  are  the  true  mines  of 
linoni  (i  *di  linoni  e  perfetti  ntbini,'  perhaps 
should  be  *  di  buoni  e  perfetti ')  and  perfect 
rubies,  and  these  in  great  plenty  ;  and  they 
are  tine  men,  tall  and  well  limbed  and 
stout;  as  of  a  race  of  giants.  .  .  .*' — 
Empofi,  80. 

[1516.-"Peigu."   (See  under  BURMA).] 

1541.—" Bagou."    (See  under  PEKINa.) 

1542. — ".  .  .  and  for  all  the  goods  which 
came  from  any  other  ports  and  places,  viz. 
from  Peguu  to  the  said  Port  of  Malmiua, 
from  the  Island  of  Camatra  and  from  within 
the  Straits.  .  .  .  — Titolo  of  (he  Furtrfut 
and  City  of  Malaqua,  in  TombOj  p.  105  in 
tiulmdtM. 

1568. — "Concludo  che  non  h  in  terra  Re 
di  possaza  moggiore  del  Re  di  Pegil,  per 
cibche  ha  sotto  di  se  venti  Re  di  corona.  — 
Ces.  Federici,  in  Jiamusio,  iii.  394. 

1572.— 
"  Olha  o  reino  Arracao,  olha  o  assento 
De  Peg^,  que  }d  monstros  povoaram, 
Monstros  filhos  do  feo  ajuntamento 
D'huma  mulhor  e  hum  cao,  que  sos  so 
acharam."  Cawdet,  x.  122. 

By  Burton : 

"  Arracan-realm  behold,  behold  the  seat 
of  Pegu  peopled  by  a  monstor-brood  ; 
monsters  that  gendered  meeting  most 

unmeet 
of    whelp   and    woman   in   the  lonely 

wood.  .  .  ." 

1597. — " ...  1  recommend  you  to  be  very 
watchful  not  to  allow  the  Turks  to  exix>rt 
any  timber  from  the  Kingdom  of  Pegli  nor 
yet  from  that  of  Achin  {do  Dacft^m ) ;  and 
with  this  view  you  should  give  orders  that 
this  be  the  subject  of  treatment  with  the 
King  of  Dachem  since  he  shows  so  g^;eat  a 
desire  for  our  friendship,  and  is  treating  in 
that  sense." — JJeji/xitch /rom  (he  King  to  Gwif 
5th  Feb.  In  Archiv.  Port.  Orient.  Fasc.  iii. 


PEGU  PONIES.  These  are  in 
Madras  sometimes  termed  elliptically 
Pegufl,  as  Arab  horses  are  universally 
termed  Arabs.  The  ponies  were  much 
valued,  and  before  the  annexation  of 
Pegu  commonly  imported  into  India  ; 
less  commonly  since^  for  tV^a,  \$y»J^  ^^- 
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1880.— **  For  rbIo  .  .  .  ulso  fiubblo  and 
S^iucak,  bay  Pegnet."— A/cu/nu  MaU^  Fub. 
19. 

[1890.  —  "  PonicH,  flomctimeti  very  goo<l 
oues,  were  reared  in  a  few  dii^trictM  in 
I'ppor  Hiirma,  but,  oven  in  Burmese  tiniett, 
the  ffupiilv  wa8  from  the  Shan  StatoM.  The 
Ho-calleu  ^egu  Pony,  of  which  a  ^(mhI  deal 
v^  heard,  is,  in  fact,  not  a  Pc^u  iK>ny  at 
all,  for  the  jiLstly  celebrated  animals  oiUed 
by  that  name  were  im|)ortefI  fnmi  the  Shan 
Statet)." — RciMjrt  of  CunU  EcuHfy  in  Thiif*, 
Oct.  17.J 

PEKING,  1).]).  Til  is  iianiL*  niraiis 
*X()rth-(.-ourt,'  and  in  its  ]n-eseiit  ap- 
plication dates  fruni  tlu*  early  ivigns 
of  the  Ming  Dvnasty  in  ( 'hina.  When 
they  dethroned  the  Monjjfol  descendants 
of  Chinghiz  and  Kuhlai  (13()8)  they 
rein(»ve<l  the  (■a])ital  fnmi  Taitn  or 
Khunlulligh  (i.^nnbaluc  of  Polo)  to  the 
great  city  on  the  Yangtsze  which  has 
since  licen  known  as  Nan-Kiwj  or 
*  South-Court.'  J^ut  Injfore  many  yeiirs 
the  Mongol  cjipit^il  wiis  rehahilitated 
as  the  imperial  residence,  and  became 
Pe-King  accoiilingly.  Its  prej)iiKition 
for  re(K'cu]>:ition  beg;in  in  1409.  The 
lirst  English  mention  that  we  have  met 
with  is  that  quoted  by  Sainsbury,  in 
which  we  have  the  sul)jects  of  more 
than  one  allusion  in  Milton. 

1520. — "'niome  PircM,  quitting  this  pjiss, 
arrived  at  the  l'n)vince  of  Nanquij,  at  its 
chief  city  called  by  the  sanjo  nauie,  where 
the  King  dwelt,  and  Hiiont  in  coming  thither 
alwavH  travelling:  north,  ftmr  months;  by 
which  you  may  take  note  how  va^t  a  matter 
is  the  empire  of  thi«<  jjontile  iirince.  He 
sent  word  to  Thome  Piros  that  ho  was  to 


are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  least  putof 
the  wonderful  City  of  Pequin.  .  .  ." — /Hite 
(in  Cogan)^  p.  136  (orig.  cap.  cvii.). 

[c.  1586.— ''The  King  maketh  alvayvlM 
alnxle  in  the  groat  city  Paohin,  as  mueb  h 
to  say  in  our  language  .  .  .  the  towne  of 
the  kingdome." — Rrjjorts  ^f  CkinOj  in  Htii* 
ii.  Mtf.J 

1614.  —  "  Richard  Cocks  writing  fran 
Kerando  undcratands  there  are  grreat  dtM 
in  the  country  of  Corea,  and  between  tlufc 
and  the  8ea  mighty  bogt*,  do  that  no  man  on 
tniTcI  there ;  but  great  waggons  have  been 
invented  to  go  \i\\oii  brcxid  flat  wheels,  ondcr 
sail  aM  8hi|itf  do,  in  which  they  transpGit 
their  goods  .  .  .  the  deceased  Emperor  of 
•la inn  did  pretend  to  have  conveyed  a  gnat 
army  in  these  sailing  waggons,  to  aasau  tht 
Kmi)eror  of  China  in  his  City  of  PaqvilL* 
—  in  Siiinjilmr^y  i.  343. 

itirt*.— 

"from  the  destined  walls 
Of  (*ambalu,  scat  of  Cathaian  Can, 
And     Samarchand     by     Oxus,     Temar^i 

throne, 
To  Paqnin  of  Sinacan  Kings.  ..." 

Paradi*r  lAtrt,  xi.  387-390. 

PELICAN,  H.  Tliis  word,  iu  its 
I>roiKT  appliuition  t<)  the  PelicanuM 
o/unrotalus^  L.,  is  in  no  resjiect  j»eculiar 
to  Anglo- India,  though  we  inav  here 
obsi^rve  tliat  the  bird  is  called  in 
Hindi  by  tlu*  ]Mx;tic;il  imuvi  gagafi-bher^ 
I.e.  *  Sliee])  of  the  Sky,'  which  we  have 
luvird  natives  w^ith  tlieir  strong  pro- 
pensity to  nietatliesis  convert  into  the 
ecpially  apj>ropriatf  Gamjii-hJierl  or 
*Sherp  of  the  (.Janees/  Tlie  name 
may  i)t*  illustrnted  ny  the  old  term 
'  ( 'ajHsslieep  *  aj)plied  to  the  alliatrofis.'*' 
Hut  J*elican   is  habitually  misapplied 


part,  l>ecause  it  was  on  the  fn)ntier  of  the 
Tartars.  .  .  ." — liurrWy  HI.  vi.  1. 

I.'i41.— "This  City  of  Pequin  .  .  .  i-*  ?o 

pHKligious,  and  the  thinjrs  therein  so  ro- 

markaV)le,   as   I    do  almost  rej>ent  me   for 

uiidertaking  to   discourse  of  it.   .   .   .   For 

one  must  not  imapne  it  to  l>e,  either  as  the 

City  of  /?(/»«",  or  (\^nslitntiitnplr^  or   Vruirt-^ 

or  Pori^t,  or  Lnmltin,  or  »M^-»-///,  or   Li.*lH>u. 

.  .  .  Nav  I  will  siiy  further,  that  one  must 

not  think  it  to  l>c  like  to  (inind  <\ilrv  in 

^^I'fPU    Tanrii  in   /Wsioj   Aincuhtlm   (Ama- 

daUid,  Avadayat)  in  ('nmUiifa,  J>l»nniju[r) 

in   Narsiinjmty    (r'nnra   ((rouro)   in    lifnfjnia^ 

Aiti    in  C/ui/fH,   Ti'hipftui    in   Cahiininhumy 

MorUibun  (Martavao)  and    liagou   in  Ppgu, 

(Jtn'mpcf  and  Tinlmi  in  Siammtm,  ikiia  in  the 

Kingdom  of  JSormm,  Pattntt-ith-  and  Ihma  in  ! 

the  J8land  of  y«m,  /'«/i7'.r  in  the  a.untrj-  of  j  rr*''?  "f  tii»-  «>*ai. 
41  ^    »  ,       V         •  \   »'  ,,"-•'  »v     thnt*  humlriHi  mill"! 

Xha  I^piini*  (no  Le.iuio)  I  snHgm  (taigne)  I  ^,,,1  ^.,,i^.j,  ^.j,,.  y^ 

m  the  Unuui  CVii/r/i/w,  A<(/"-cnmi(La<;ame)  in  ■  i'ap."—Munrttn  \a 


Miiller,  in  his  Lectures  on  Language, 
tells  us  that  the  Tahitians  show  respect 
to  tlutir  S(jvereign  by  ceitsing  to  employ 
in  common  language  those  words  wliicn 
form  part  or  the  whole  of  his  name, 
and  invent  new  terms  to  supply  their 
place.  "The  object  was  clearly  to 
guard  against  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign  being  ever  used,  even  by  accident, 
in  ordinary  conversition,"  2nd  ser. 
18(54,  IK  35,  [Fra::rr,  Goldrn  Bongh^ 
2nd  ea.  i.  421  st-qti.'^.  Now,  by  an 
analogous  ]U'o<'ess,  it  is  ])0ssil>le  that 


•  It 


grtiat  (iivHrsion  is  round  .  .  .  in  llrin|{ 
ImiIIh  at  birds,  |iarticuUirly  tho  alhitn\*g,  a  laqjpn 
h|M'(M('M  of  th»*  s>%Hii,  oouiinonly  sf<Mi  within  two  or 

H  nnnid  thi*  CaiKf  of  (Tood  Hope, 
rniich  call  Montonn  (Moutomi)  du 
'ap." — Miinrfi'K  S'arrative,  18.    The  confiiMiou  of 
Titrtartfy  and  Mmnt  (Miooo)  in  Janjnm  •  •  •  {  p^ncni  here  eiiualu  tliat  moiitioned  in  our  artiete 
for  1  dare  well  afiirm  that  all  tDoxe  Hanie  :  al'ovt>. 
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-floine  martinet,  holding  the  office  of 
adjutant,  at  an  early  date  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  may  have  resented  the 
ludicrously  appropriate  emplovment 
of  the  usual  name  of  the  birdf,  and 
so  may  have  introduced  the  entirely 
inappropriate  name  of  'pdiam  in  its 
}»la('e.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  one 
of  the  present  writers  that  a  worthy 
northern  matron,  who  with  her 
husband  had  risen  from  the  ranks  in 
the  — th  Light  Dragoons,  on  being 
challenged  for  speaking  of  "the 
pclirajis  in  the  Iwirrack-yard,"  main- 
tained her  correctness,  conceding  only 
that  "  some  ca'd  them  paylicailS,  some 
ii&W  them  audjutants." 

1829. — "This  officer  ...  on  going  round 
the  yard  (of  the  military  priflon)  .  .  .  dis- 
<'ovored  a  large  beef-lxtne  recently  dropped. 
The  sergeant  was  called  to  account  for  this 
ominous  appearance.  This  sergeant  was  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  he  immediately  said, — 
'Oh  Sir,  the  pelicans  have  dropped  it.' 
This  was  very  plausible,  for  these  birds  will 
<jarry  enormous  bones  ;  and  frequently  when 
fighting  for  them  they  drop  them,  so  that 
this  might  very  probably  hiive  lH5on  the  case. 
The  moment  the  dinner-trumpet  sounds, 
whole  flocks  of  these  birds  are  in  attendance 
at  the  barrack-doors,  waiting  for  bones,  or 
anything  that  the  soldiers  may  be  pleased 
to  throw  to  them"— Mem,  of  John  Shipp^ 
ii.  25. 

PENANG,  n.p.  This  is  the  jiroper 
name  of  the  Island  adjoining  the  Pen- 
insula of  Malacca  (Pi//o,  i)roperly 
l*uUiu^  Piiuing\  which  on  its  cession 
to  the  English  (1786)  was  named 
*  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.'  But  this 
official  style  has  again  given  way  to 
the  old  name.  Pinami  in  Malay  signi- 
fies an  areca-nut  or  areca-tree,  and, 
according  t^  Crawfurd,  ihe  name  was 
given  on  account  of  the  island's  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  (vulgo^  *  tlie  betel-nut '). 

ir>92.— **Now  the  winter  coming  vjwn  vs 
with  much  contagious  weather,  we  directed 
our  course  from  hence  with  the  Hands  of 
Pul^t  Pinaou  (where  by  the  way  is  to  be 
noted  that  Ph/o  in  the  Malaian  tongue 
signitieth  an  Hand)  .  .  .  whore  we  came 
to  an  anker  in  a  very  good  harborough 
l)etweene  three  Hands.  .  .  .  This  place  is 
in  6  degrees  and  a  halfe  to  the  Northward, 
and  some  fine  leagues  from  the  maine 
lietweene  Malacca  and  Pegu.**— Barker,  in 
IlalL  ii.  589-590. 

PENANO    LAWYER,    s.      The 

j)opular  name  of  a  handsome  and  hard 
(but  sometimes  brittle)  walking-stick, 
•exported  from  Penang  and  Singapore. 


It  is  the  stem  of  a  miniature  palm 
{LtcuaUi  ttcutifida^  Qriffith).  The  stick.s 
are  prepared  by  scraping  the  young 
stem  with  glass,  so  as  to  remove  the 
e})idermis  and  no  more.  The  sticks 
are  then  straightened  by  tire  and 
t)olished  (Balfour).  The  name  is  popu- 
larly thought  to  have  originated  in  a 
jocular  sup|x>sition  that  law-suits  in 
Penang  were  decided  by  the  lex  bacu- 
Itna,  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  some  native 
term,  and  pinarig  liyar,  *wild  areca' 
[or  pinang  Idyar,  "fire-dried  areca," 
which  Ls  suggested  in  N.E.I). \  may 
almost  be  assumed  to  be  the  real 
name.  [Dennys  (Deitcr.  Diet.  s.v.)  says 
from  "  Layor,  a  8i>e<*.ies  of  cane  furnish- 
ing the  sticks  so  named."  But  this  is 
almost  certainly  wrong.] 

1883. — (But  the  book— an  excellent  one — 
is  without  date — more  shame  to  the  ReUaioui 
Trot't  Society  which  publishes  it).  "Next 
morning,  taking  my  'Penang  lawyer'  to 
defend  myself  from  dogs.  ..."  The 
following  note  is  added :  **  A  Penang  lawyer 
is  a  heavy  walking-stick,  supposed  to  be  so 
callc<l  from  its  usefulness  in  settling  dis- 
putes in  Penang."  —  (Tfilmour^  Among  the 
MovgolSy  14. 

PENGUIN,  s.  Popular  name  of 
several  species  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  genera  ApUnodytea  and  Sphefiiscus, 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  etymology  of  this  name.  It  may 
be  from  the  Port,  mngne^  *fat.'  See 
Littrc^.  He  quotes  Clausius  as  pictur- 
ing it,  who  says  they  were  called  a 
^nnguedine.  It  is  surely  not  that 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Herl)ert  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  legend  of  Madoc's 
settlement  in  America  ;  and  which  is 
indeed  implied  60  years  before  by  the 
narrator  of  Drake's  voyage ;  though 
probably  borrowed  by  Herbert  direct 
from  Seidell. 

1578. — *'  In  these  Islands  we  found  greate 
relief  and  plenty  of  good  victuals,  for  in- 
finite were  the  number  of  fowle  which  the 
Welsh  men  named  Penguin,  and  Magilanus 
tearmed  them  geese.  .  .  ." — Braid's  Voytigef 
by  F.  Fletcher,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  72. 

1593.  —  "The  pengwin  described."— 
HaickiMj  V,  to  S,  Sea^  j).  Ill,  Hak.  Soc. 

1606. — '*The  Pengwines  bee  as  bigge  as 
our  greatest  Capons  wo  have  in  England, 
they  have  no  wmges  nor  cannot  flye  .  .  . 
they  bee  exceeding  fatte,  but  their  flesh  is 
vene  ranke.  ..."  — Middletxm^  f.  B.  4. 

1609. — "Nous   trouv&mes    beauooup    de 
Chies    de  Mer,   et  Oysoaux  qu'on  appelle 
PengoynB,  dont  l'EaQw«\\.  «ct  ^eiueiaN.  q^^^msw 
oouTert," — Himtmats  v*  ^» 
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[For  "black"  the  ed.  of  1677  reads  "oUve- 
coloured,"  p.  42.] 

1666. — *' .  .  .  siete  cientos  y  treinta  y 
tres  mil  peones."— /'ana  y  Smua,  i.  195. 

1673.— *♦  The  Town  is  walled  with  Mud, 
and  Bulwarks  for  Watch-Places  for  the 
English  peons."— Fry^,  29. 

,,  "...  Peons  or  servants  to  wait 
on  us."— //yirf.  26. 

1687. — "  Ordered  that  ten  peons  be  sent 
along  the  coast  to  Pulicat  .  .  .  and  enc^uire 
all  the  wav  for  goods  driven  ashore." — In 
Wh-fUr,  i.*179. 

1689. — "At  this  Moors  Town,  they  got  a 
Peun  to  be  their  guide  to  the  Mogul's 
nearest  Camp.  .  .  .  liiese  Peons  are  some 
of  the  (lentous  or  HclsMouU  (see  RAJPOOT), 
who  in  all  places  along  the  Ck>ast,  especially 
ill  Seaport  Towns,  make  it  their  business  to 
hire  themselves  to  wait  upon  Strangers."— 
DamptfTy  i.  508. 

,,  "A  Peon  of  mine,  named  Genial ^ 
walking  abroad  in  the  Grass  after  the  Rains, 
was  unfortunately  bit  on  a  sudden  by  one 
of  thorn  "  (a  snake). — Ovingtoa,  260. 

1705. — ".  .  .  .  pions  qui  sont  ce  que  nous 
appellons  ici  des  Gardes. .  .  ." — Z.wi7/iut,  218. 

1745. — "Dfes  le  lendemain  je  lis  assom- 
l)ler  dans  la  Forteresso  oh  je  domeurois  on 
qualitd  d'Aumonier,  le  Chef  des  Pions,  chez 
qui  s'dtaiont  fait  les  deux  mariagos." — 
Xorlterty  Mhn.  iii.  129. 

1746. — "As  the  Nabob's  behaviour  when 
Madras  was  attacked  by  Do  la  Bourdon- 
nais,  had  caused  the  English  to  suspect  his 
assurances  of  assistance,  they  had  2,000 
Peons  in  the  defence  of  Cuddalore.  .  .  ."— 
Orntf,  i.  81. 

c.  1760. — "Peon.  One  who  waits  about 
the  house  to  run  on  messages ;  and  he  com- 
monly carries  under  his  arm  a  sword,  or  in 
his  sa.sh  a  kreM^  and  in  his  hand  a  ratan,  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  servants  in  subjection. 
He  also  walks  before  your  palanquin,  carries 
chits  (q.v.)  or  notes,  and  is  your  body- 
guard."—/<v*,  50. 

1763.  —  "Europeans  distinguish  these 
undisciplined  troops  by  the  general  name 
of  Peons."— Orww',  ed.  1803,  i.  80. 

1772. — Iladley,  writing  in  Bengal,  spells 
the  word  pune ;  but  this  Is  evidently 
phonetic. 

c.  1785. — "  .  .  .  Peons,  a  name  for  the 
infantry  of  the  Deckan." — Carraccioii's  Life 
of  C/itr,  iv.  563. 

1780-90.  —  "  I  sent  off  annually  from 
Sylhot  from  150  to  200  (elephants)  divided 
into  4  distinct  flocks.  .  .  .  They  were  put 
under  charge  of  the  common  peon.  These 
people  wore  often  absent  18  months.  On 
one  occasion  my  servant  Manoo  .  .  .  after 
a  twelve-months*  absence  returned  ...  in 
appearance  most  miserable  ;  he  unfolded  his 
girdle,  and  produced  a  scrap  of  ptupw  of 
small  dimensions,  which  proved  to  be  ft 
banker's  bill  amounting  to  3  or  4,000  r**"***f^ 
— his  own  pay  was  30  shillings  a  month*  •  •  • 
When  I  left  India  Manoo  was  stfll 
on  one  of  these  ezcursionBy  but  1m  d 


to  my  agents  as  faithful  an  account  of  the 
produce  as  he  would  have  done  to  myself. 
.  .  ." — Hon.  R,  LindMy^  in  Licet  of  thr 
Lind8ay$y  iii.  77. 

1842. — " ...  he  was  put  under  arrest 
for  striking,  and  throwing  into  the  Indus, 
an  inofifensive  Peon,  who  gave  him  no  pro- 
vocation, but  who  was  oMying  the  orders 

he  received  from  Captain .    The  Major 

General  has  heard  it  said  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  over  the  native  must 
be  maintained  in  India,  and  he  entirely 
concurs  in  that  opinion,  but  it  must  Ije 
maintained  by  justice." — Gen.  Grdersy  &c., 
of  Sir  Ch.  Napier,  p.  72. 

1873. — "  Pandurang  is  by  turns  a  servant 
to  a  shopkeeper,  a  peon,  or  orderly,  a  groom 
to  an  English  officer  .  .  .  and  eventually  a 
pleader  before  an  English  Judge  in  a 
populous  city." — HatHrdatf  i?mw.  May  31, 
p.  728. 

PEPPEB,  8.  The  original  of  tliis 
word,  Skt.  2)ippalt,  means  not  the 
ordinary  pepper  of  commerce  (*  black 
peijper  *)  but  Imia  pepper,  and  the  Sans- 
krit name  is  still  so  applied  in  Bengal, 
where  one  of  the  long-pepper  plants, 
which  have  been  classea  sometimes  in 
a  ditt'erent  genus  {Chavica)  from  the 
black  pepper,  was  at  one  time  much 
cultivated.  There  is  still  indeed  a  con- 
siderable export  of  long  pepper  from 
Calcutta  ;  and  a  kindrea  species  grows 
in  the  Archipelago.  Long  j>epper  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  well  as  white 
and  black  pepper  ;  the  three  varieties 
still  known  in  trade,  though  with  the 
kind  of  error  that  has  persisted  on 
such  subjects  till  quite  recently,  he  mis- 
appreliends  their  relation.  The  pro- 
portion of  their  ancient  prices  will  be 
found  in  a  quotation  below. 

The  name  must  have  Injen  trans- 
ferred by  foreign  traders  to  black 
pepper,  the  staple  of  export,  at  an 
early  date,  as  will  l>e  seen  from  the 
(quotations.  Pipjmlimula,  tlie  root  of 
long  pepper,  still  a  stimulant  medicine 
in  the  native  pharmacopoeia,  is  ]^r()- 
bably  the  reWpewf  ^/fa  of  the  ancients 
{Royle,  p.  86). 

We  may  say  here  that  Bki/'k  pepper 
is  the  fruit  of  a  perennial  climbing 
shrub.  Piper  nigrum,  L.,  indigenous  in 
the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Travancore, 
and  thence  introduced  into  the  Malay 
countries,  particularly  Sumatra. 

WTiite  pepper  is  prepared  from  the 

black   by  removing   the   dark  outer 

Imr  of  ptrictxxs  thereby  depriving  it 

wayiM  of  its  pungency.    It  comes 

^m^mii^l^^agipoTe  from  thft  I^n^^k^v 
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tity  of  line  quality  comes  from  Telli- 
clierry  in  Malal)ar. 

Long  i)€}rp€r  is  derived  from  two 
.shrubby  plants,  iV/wr  ojficinarum, 
(-.D.C,  a  native  of  tlie  Arcliii)elago, 
and  Piper  longurHj  L.,  indiffeiious  in 
MalaKir,  Cevlon,  K.  l^Mi^jjaX  Timor, 
and  the  Phili]>j>inea.  Long  peppt^r  is 
the  fruit -spike  gjithered  and  dried 
when  not  quit^i  ripe  {Hanbnry  and 
Fliickujer^  Pharmcwoifniphm).  All  these 
kinds  of  pei»per  were,  as  has  been  sjiid, 
known  to  tne  aucienta. 

c.  70  A.D. — "Tho  comos  or  gmincH  .  .  . 
lie  in  certainc  littlo  hiL^^kcs  or  axis.  ...  If 
that  Iw  plucked  from  tho  tree  Iwforo  thoy 
gape  and  o}»cn  of  themselves,  they  make 
that  spiue  which  is  c<'Ulcil  Long  pepper : 
liut  if  OH  they  do  rijwn,  thoy  cleave  and 
chawne  by  little  and  little,  they  shew  within 
the  white  pepper :  which  afterwards  l>eeing 
parched  in  tho  Sunne,  chaungeth  colour 
and  waxeth  blacko,  and  therewith  riveled 
also  .  .  .  Long  pepper  is  mxme  sophisticated, 
with  the  sonvie  or  mustard  seed  of  Alex- 
andria :  and  a  innind  of  it  is  worth  fifteen 
Roman  dcuiers.  The  white  costeth  seven 
deniers  a  jK>und,  and  the  black  is  sold  after 
foure  deniers  bv  the  pound." — Plitn/j  tr.  by 
J*htf,  Ilvlland,  "bk.  xii.  eh.  7. 

c.  80-90. — "And  there  come  to  these  marts 
great  ships,  on  account  of  the  bulk  and 
quantity  of  pepper  and  malabathnun.  .  .  . 
The  pepper  is  brought  (to  market)  here, 
being  produced  largely  only  in  one  district 
near  these  mart*,  that  which  is  called  Kot- 
ionnrUr." — Prriph's^  §  56. 

c.  A.D.  100.— "The  Pepper-tree  {Trcirfpi 
hlvBpov)  is  related  to  grow  in  India  ;  it  is 
shdH,  and  the  fruit  as  it  first  puts  it  forth 
is  long,  resembling  jxxls :  and  this  long 
pepper  has  within  it  (grains)  like  small 
millet,  which  are  what  grow  to  be  tho  perfect 
(black)  pepper.  At  the  proi>er  season  it 
o|)ens  and  puts  forth  a  cluster  bearing  the 
IrtHos  such  as  we  know  them.  But  those 
that  are  like  unriiK)  gra]>es,  which  constitute 
the  white  pepper,  serve  the  best  for  eye- 
remedies,  and  for  antidotes,  and  fortheriacal 
I»otencies." — />/Vw»ror<V/';t,  Mat.  Aicd.  ii.  18J5. 

c.  545.—"  This  is  the  pepper-tree  "  (there 
is  a  drawing).  "  Kvery  plant  t)f  it  is  twined 
round  some  lofty  forest  tree,  for  it  is  weak 
and  slim  like  the  slender  stems  of  the  vine. 
And  every  bunch  of  fruit  has  a  double  leaf 
<is  a  shield  ;  and  it  is  very  green,  like  tho 
green  of  nie." — Co^mu*^  Book  xi. 

c.  870. — "  Tho  marinor««  say  every  bunch 
of  pepper  has  over  it  a  leaf  that  shelters  it 
from  the  rain.  When  the  niin  ceases  tho 
leaf  turns  aside  ;  if  niin  recommences  the 
leaf  again  covers  the  fniit." — Ihn  KhtifdddUi^ 
in  Journ,  Ag.  6th  ser.  Um\.  v.  284. 

1166. — "The  trees  which  liear  this  fruit 
are  planted  in  tho  fields  which  surround 
tho  t<)wns,  and  every  one  knows  his  ]>lanti- 
tion.  The  trees  are  small,  and  the  pepper 
is  originally  white,  but  when  thoy  collect  it 


they  put  it  into  liasons  and  (tour  hot  vatv 
u])on  it;  it  is  then  ox]>ased  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  dried  ...  .  ia  the  cciurse  of 
which  process  it  l>ecomes  of  a  black  colour." 
— J tabbi  Benjamin,  in  Wriffftt,  p.  114. 

c.  13t30.— "  Ualliore  chc  fa  il  pepe  h  fatto 
come  I'eleni  che  nasce  su  |>er  gli  mnrii 
Questo  peiHi  sale  su  j»er  gli  arbori  che  ruo- 
mini  piantano  a  mtxlo  de  i'dcra,  e  sale  aoftn 
tntti  li  arbori  \t\\\  alti.  (^uesto  pe|>e  fa  rami 
a  modo  dell'  uve  ;  .  .  .  c  roaturo  8i  lo  ven6»- 
miano  a  modo  de  I'uvo  e  poi  ]>onguno  il  pepe 
al  srjlo  a  seccaro  come  uve  i^asao,  e  nuUi 
altra  cosjisi  fa  del  pepe." — Or/«>r*>,  in  f%itkaift 
App.  xlvii. 

PEBGUNNAH,  s.  Hind,  parffana 
[Skt.  pragan,  'to  reckon  up'],  ji  suh- 
ai  vision  of  a  *  District'  (see  ZILLAH). 


c.  1500. — "Tho  divisions  into  st'tUiJt  ( 
80XTBA)  and  parganas,  which  are  main- 
tained to  the  present  day  in  tho  pnnince  of 
Tattjv,  were  made  Viy  the^e  jjeoplo"  (the 
Samma  hynnAtv).- -Tdnkh-i-Tdhirt.,\n  E/lioi, 
i.  27:3. 

15^i5.— "  Item,  from  the  three  pragumiUUL 
viz.,  An7x>r,  Cairena.  Panchenaii  133,260 
f^^is."  -S.  Buff f ho,  TmhJh;  139. 

[1H14.  —  "  I  wn»te  him  to  stAV  in  the 
Pregonas  near  Agra." — Fitstrr,  Lfttmt,  ii. 
UHJ.J 

[l(;i7._"Kor  that  Muckshud  had  also 
newlv  answered  he  had  mist  his  pri^fany.** 
-   Sir  T.  P(M,  Hak.  S<x'.  ii.  415.] 

17f»3. --"  Masulimtnum  .  .  .  est  capitale 
rl«>  ce  qu'on  appolle  dan*?  I'lnde  un  Sercar 
(sec  8IBCAR),  qui  cr>inprend  plusieiun 
Pergan^B,  <>u  districts  iwirticuliors." — 
hAnvill,'^  1:32. 

1812.  —  "A  certiiin  number  of  villages 
with  a  s(K*iety  thus  organised,  formed  a 
pergunnah."'- '/V/VA  Jif-jhu-t^  16. 


PEEGUNNAHS,  THE  TWENTY- 
FOUR,  n.]».  Th.'  ntlicial  name  of  the 
District  iinniediately  a<l joining  and  in- 
clasing,  tliongh  not  adminiHtratively 
including,  Calcutta.  The  name  is  one 
of  u  character  vcrv  ancient  in  India 
and  the  East.  It  was  the  original 
*Zeiiiindarv  of  Calcutta*  granted  to 
1  (.'()in])aiiy  by  a  •  Sulwidar's 
Peruana'  in  1757-r)8.  This  grant 
Wfis  subsiMjuently  contirnicd  by  the 
(Ireat  Mogul  as  an  unconditional  and 
rent-free  jagheer  (q.v.).  The  Quota- 
tion from  Sir  Kichanl  i*]iilli]»s'  Milium 
of  FacU^  illustrates  the  <levelopnient 
of  'facts'  out  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness. The  book  contains  many  of  equal 
value.  An  approximate  ])arallel  to  this 
statement  would  be  that  London  is 
divided  into  Seven  Dials. 

1765.— "The  land<«  of  the    twenty-foVT 
PurgoxmahB,    ceded    to  the  C*umi>any  by 
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the  treaty  of  1757,  which 
rama  Colonel  WV.  jagghl 
tho  King's  hooks  at 2lac  an 
—HoliMll,  Iliit.  Etmti,  2di 

1812.— "ThB  number  of 
nt  the  nx  BUtions  of  thi 
pendsn  t  of  ZUtah  Twsnty-f 
IK  about  4,000.  Of  then 
tenths  BTD  dacoits." — F\flh 

c.  1831.  —  "Bengal  is 
Fer^uimalw,    each    - 


PBBI,  B.  Tliis  Pers 
tliias  of  iinaginary  sjii 
fatiiiliar  in  tne  verses 
Suuthey,  has  no  Mood -re 
the  English  Fairy,  Dotwi 
«xflct  conipliaoce  with 
in  the  i-hange  of  iuit 
Thfe  Persian  word  is  j* 
'a  feather,  or  wing'; 
winged  one';  [so  F.  . 
Did,;  but  the  derivatioT 
ful  ;}  whilst  the  geneal< 
apimreiitly  Ital./afo,  Pre 
y(tri«  ('fay-dom')  and  ll 
(c.  1500!-"Iamtho  on 

Jeri-BanD."— ^rai.  A't'ghit 

1800 

'■  Prom  clnrter'd  henna,  e 

groven, 

That  with  <iiich  perfua 

As  PeilB  to  their  Sinl 

When  from   the  mmni 

She   hangs  encaged,   the 

IKves."  i 

1817.- 

"  But  nought  eon  chorm  th 

Her  Boul  is  sad'—her  wiru? 

Mom^,  /'araiil 

PEEPET,  PEEPETI 

name  of  a  cloth  often 
the  17th  and  tirnt  purl 
centuries,  as  an  export 
lo  the  East.  It  appear 
-a  li^ht  and  glossy  twil1e< 
fwhiuh  like  another  stii 
kind  called  ' Lattiitg'  t 
from  its  durability.  (Ha 
a.v.)].  In  France  it  was 
lUijie  or  tempitime,  in  Ita 


PERSIMMON. 


—Hid.  ii.  101.] 
is  lumally  imported  (to  China) 
'8  Bullion  Cloths,  Cluthraxh 
and  Cambleta  of  Scarlet. 
jI  and  violet  Colours, 


"fiS; 


k  Havil 


lined  with  Im- 
.'■— In    rule,   Hidga'  Jtiarg, 

ig  rer[ueKtcd  liy  the  Trustees 
Stock  of  this  place  to  make 
ilication  to  you  for  an  order 
■en  upon  the  Koundution  tu 
12  or  14  may  bo  supplied  at 
f  the  Honoiable  Company 
blue  Parpati  or  wme  urdi- 
.    .•■—l-aUwA  of  Knd.  H. 

g  the  iTosents  sent  to  the 
A*ith  the  laisaioD  of  Ensign 
•re  find : 
ordinary  Red  Broad  Clotb. 

PfopetninMS  l>u]>iogay." 

'Jalrpujil',  Or.  K/^.  i.  203. 

[,ii.p.  Tliiaiaauoldform 
if  Bassein  (<|v.)  in  Pegu. 
)  in  JUiftim,,  ii.  281. 

ji  capable  of  pn> 
ifflcieot  to  supply  the  Coast 

r  in  Dalnjtaplf,  Or,  Rip,  I. 
I  Chart  hy  Capt.  G.   Baker, 

ing  ordered  presents  of  a 
>  be  presentetl,  in  return  for 
nun  Nwmis,  he  referred  the 

0  the  Birman  Guvemor  of 
ratification  and  Hani  adjnxt- 
■oaty." — Sifma,   p.    40.     But 

1  usca  Haulm  (t.g.  32),  and 
ioMUu  "  (SS),  which  atUnia- 

tho  chart  by  Entiign  Wood. 

[ON,  B.  Tliis  Anierii'an 
;d  to  a  fruit  common  in 
ipan,  which  in  a  dried 
r(«d  largely  from  China 
The  tree  is  the  Diotp^rog 
species  of  the  same  genus 
\e»  ebony.     The  word  is 

name  of  an  American 
ee  of  the  same  genus 
i),  also  called  daK-phim, 
a  to  the  Dictionary  of 
ilon^d  to  the  Indian 
''irginia.     [The  word  Iw- 

ia  1896  as  the  name  of 
the  Derby.] 
■pert  trait  ot  Jt.'Mn.  >&  "Cca 
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PESH-KHANA. 


I  have  yisi 
Other  pla. 
blowiiif!  «i 
Dtider  the 


tliH  iitade 
liaik,  wh 

'The  han 
vtdhl,   'i 

early  Eii 
article  iii 

268,  Vt, 
several  t 
logueofi 
tnited,  F 


Wilson 
'  tirst-fn 
or  triljHl 
ttichnica 
in  Wilsc 
renewal, 


—iJtlai 

16ft7.- 

<.f  Golem 
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[1862.— **  The  result  of  all  this  uproarious 
bustle  hAs  been  the  erection  of  the  Sartl^r's 
peshkhaima,  ur  advanced  tent." — liellac^ 
Journal  of  MtMion^  409.] 

PESHWA,  s.  from  IVrs.  *a  lejider, 
a  guide.*  The  cliief  minister  of  the 
Malirattu  power,  who  afterwards,  su]>- 
plaiiting  his  ma.ster,  the  descendant  of 
hivaji,  oei»me  practically  the  ja-ince 
of  an  indejKMident  State  and  chief  of 
the  Mahrattas.  The  Pe.shwa's  power 
<^xpire<l  with  the  surrender  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm  of  the  last  Pe^hwa,  BfijI  Kiio, 
in  1817.  He  lived  in  wealthy  exile, 
and  with  &j(fgtr  under  his  own  juris- 
diction, at  i^hitur,  near  C-awnp<K)r,  till 
January  18r>l.  His  adopted  son,  and 
the  claimant  of  liLs  lumours  and  allow- 
ances, was  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib. 

Mr  C.  P.  Brown  gives  a  feminine 
peshmn :  "  The  princess  GangTi  Bui  was 
PesJiimn  of  Purandhar."    (MS.  notes). 

1673. — "  He  auHworcd,  it  is  well,  and 
referred  our  Business  to  Moro  Pumiit  bis 
Peshua,  or  Chancollour,  to  examine  our 
Articles,  and  give  on  account  of  what  they 
were." — Fryer,  79. 

1803.—"  But  how  irt  it  with  the  Peshwah  7 
He  has  no  minister  ;  no  {wrson  has  influence 
over  him,  and  ho  is  only  guided  by  his 
own  caprices." — WeHinnton  l)f»p,^  od.  1837, 
ii.  177. 

In   the   following  jMissagc    ((/wnuh- 

?widein  dnnnittins)  the  Great  Duke  had 
orgotten  that  things  were  changed 
since  he  left  India,  whilst  the  editor 
perha])s  did  not  know  : 

1841. — **  If  you  should  draw  more  troops 
from  the  Estiiblishniont  of  Fort  St.  Georjrc, 
you  will  have  to  place  under  arras  the 
sulkiidiary  force  of  the  Ni/am,  the  Peish- 
wah,  and  the  f<»rce  in  Mv«<)ro,  and  the 
districts  ceded  by  the  Nimiiii  in  1800-1801." 
—  Letter  from  the  IJ.  of  Welliufjton,  in 
Ind.  Adm.  of  Lord  KlUnhoronrjh^  1874. 
(Dec.  29).  The  Duke  was  oblivious  when 
he  8i)oke  of  the  Peshwa's  Subsi<liary  Force 
in  1841. 

PETEBSILL7,  s.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  *  |>?irsley '  is  generally  called 
in  N.  India.  We  have  iieard  it  q noted 
there  as  an  instance  of  the  absurd  cor- 
ru))tion  of  Englisli  words  in  the  mouths 
of  natives.  But  this  case  at  least  might 
more  justly  be  qu(»ted  as  an  example 
of  ac(;urate  transfer.  The  word  is 
simply,  the  Dutch  term  for  *  parsley,' 
viz.  petersilie,  from  tlie  Lat.  2)ctro- 
»elinum,  of  which  pirdnj  is  itself  a 
double  corruption  through  the  French 
jtersil.  In  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna  the 
name  is  given  asfatrusiliftn. 


PETTAH,  s.  Tani.  pettai.  The 
extramural  suburb  of  a  fortre^  or 
the  tovm  attached  and  adjacent  to  a 
fortress.  The  prttah  is  itself  often 
separately  fort  i  tied  ;  the  foilress  is 
then  its  citadel.  The  Mahratti  peA 
is  used  in  like  manner ;  fit  is  8kt 
})€tahi^  and  the  word  possibly  came  to 
the  Tamil  through  the  Mahr.].  Tlie 
word  constantly  occurs  in  the  histories 
of  war  in  Southern  India. 

1630. — "  'Azam  Kh^n,  haWng"  ascended 
the  Pas*«  of  Anjan-dildh,  oncannncd  3  ibw 
fr<»m  Dhitrrfr.  He  then  directed  Multafit 
Kh^n  ...  to  make  an  attack  u(x>n  .  .  . 
Dharitr  and  its  petta,  where  once  a  week 
]ieo])le  from  all  } tarts,  far  and  near,  were 
accustomed  to  meet  for  buying  and  selliiiff.** 
—AbdufJfawld,  in  Eiliot,  vii.  20. 

1763.— •* The  ixigoda  served  as  a  citadel 
to  a  large  pettah,  by  which  name  the 
]>eo])le  on  the  C-c><Lst  of  Coromandel  call 
every  town  contiguous  to  a  fortre:«." — 
()rjnr,  od.  180a,  i.  1 17. 

1791.-".  .  .  ITie  petta  or 'town  (at 
Riingalore)  of  great  extent  to  the  north  of 
the  fort,  was  surrounded  by  an  indifferent 
niMij^mrt  and  excellent  ditch,  with  an  inter- 
mediate l>erm  .  .  .  planted  with  iniiMsue- 
trable  and  well-grown  thorns.  .  .  ,  Neither 
the  fort  nor  the  petta  had  drawbridges." — 
Wifh,  IIi»t.  SWtr.hf»,  iii.  123. 

18a*{.— "The  pettah  wall  was  very  lofty, 
and  defended  by  towers,  and  had  no  nun- 
l^iiTtr—Wfllinyton,  ed.  1837,  ii.  193. 

1800. — '*  I  passed  through  a  cfiuntry  little 
cultivated  ...  to  Kingori,  which  has  a 
small  mud-fort  in  ^ood  rei>air,  and  a  pettall 
apivircntly  well  tilled  with  inhabitants." — 
IaI.  Vo/rnliay  i.  412. 

1839.— "The  Knjrlish  ladies  told  me  th» 
Pettah  was  *  a  horrid  place— <piite  native  !  * 
and  advised  mo  never  to  go  into  it ;  tio  I 
went  next  day,  of  course,  and  found  it  motft 
curious— really  7»//<  natu'.^  —  Lrtt^rs  from 
Madm*,  289. 

PHANSEEGAB,  s.  See  under 
THUG. 

[PHOOLKABEE,   s.    Hind.  phuU 
hirl^  *  fiowert'd  eml  )roidery.'    The  term 
ap])lied   in    X.    India    to    the    cotton 
sheets  embroidered  in  silk  hy  villag*? 
women,  jiarlicularly  Jata     Piach   girl 
is  supiK)sed  to  embroider  one  of  tlio.se 
for  her  marriage.     In  recent  years  ji 
considerable    demand   has    arisen    for 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  needlew<jrk 
among  English  ladies,  who  use  them 
for     screens     and     other     decorative 
purposes.    Hence  a  considerable  manu- 
facture has  siirung  uj)   of  which   an 
account  will   he  found  in  a  note   by 
Mrs.   F.   A.   Steel,  ajipended    to    Mr. 
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H.  C,  Cookson's  Monogmph  on  tht  Silk 
Industry  of  the  Punjab  (1886-7),  and  in 
the  Joitrnal  of  Indian  Art^  ii.  71  seqq. 

ns87.— "l*hoy  (native  schcx)!  girls)  were 
collected  in  a  small  inner  court,  which  was 
hung  with  the  pretty  pholoarriM  they 
make  here  (IJawal  Pindi),  and  which  .  .  . 
l«x)kc(l  very  Oriental  and  gay."  —  Liultf 
J}ujfrrhiy   Viorrtjal  Liffy  336.] 

[PHOOBZA,  s.  A  ciustoni-liouse ; 
Giijarrai  phurjti,  from  Ar.  fttrzat  *a 
notcli,'  then  *a  hight,'  *  river-nioutli/ 
*harl>our';  hence  'a  tax'  or 'custom- 
duty.' 

[1791.— The  East  India  Calendar  (p.  131) 
ha»  "John Church,  Phoona- Master,  Surat." 

[1727.  —  "  And  the  Mogul's  Fona  or 
custr>m-hoiue  is  at  this  place  (Hughly)."— 
A .  IlamiUimy  ed.  1744,  ii.  19. 

[1772.—"  But  as  they  still  insisted  on  their 
people  !!iitting  at  the  gates  tm  the  Phooner 
Cooskv  .  .  ."—Forrtst,  Bomlnitj  I^ttfr$,  i.  386, 
and  see  392,  "Fhoorse  Mjister."    C'wmX// 
P.— Mahr.  Khtuthkxy  "inland  tninsit-dutics." 

[1813.—".  .  .  idols  .  .  .  were  annually 
imiK)rted  to  a  considerable  numl)cr  at  the 
Bjirocho  Pho6rza,  when  I  was  custoui- 
nmstor  at  that  settlement."  — /or/^r^,  Or. 
Mnii.  2nd  ed.  ii.  334.J 

PIAL,  s.  A  raised  platform  on 
whicli  people  sit,  u.sually  under  the 
verandali,  or  on  either  side  of  the  door 
of  tlie  house.  It  is  a  purely  S.  Indian 
word,  and  pirtially  corresi)ondH  to  the 
N.  Indian  chahfdra  (see  CHABOOTBA). 
Wilson  conjectures  the  word  to  be 
Telugu,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  form  of  the 
Portuguese  yoyo  and  myal  (Si>an.  yoyo\ 
*a  seat  or  bench.'  This  is  again,  ac- 
cording to  Diez  (i.  326X  from  the  Lat. 
podiumy  'a  projecting  liase,  a  I'alcony.' 
liluteau  explains  ))oyal  as  'stej)s  for 
mounting  on  horseback'  (Scotic>,  *a 
louping-on  stone')  [see  Dalboqufitufiie^ 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  68].  The  quotation  from 
Mr.  Oover  descrilxes  the  S.  Indian  thing 
in  full. 

ir>r>iJ.-  ".  .  .  laying  him  his  courtesy  in 
MtKjrish  fashion,  which  was  seating  himself 
along  with  him  on  a  poyal."— C(tw<«wA«/a, 
vi.  3. 

ir>78.— "In  the  public  square  at  (ioa,  as 
it  was  running  furiously  along,  an  infirm 
roan  came  in  its  way,  and  could  not  escape  ; 
but  the  elephant  took  him  up  in  his  trunk, 
and  without  doing  him  any  hurt  deix)sited 
him  on  a  poyo."— -.4r(Mto,  TractadOy  4o2. 

1602.— "The  natives  of  this  region  who 
are  called  laos,  are  men  so  arrogant  that 
they  think  no  others  their  superiors  .  .  . 
insomuch  that  if  a  lao  in  passing  along  the 
street    becomes   aware    that   any   one   of 


another  nation  is  on  a  poyal,  or  any  place 
above  him,  if  the  person  does  not  immedi- 
ately come  down,  .  .  .  iintil  he  is  gone  bv, 
he  will  kill  him."— Co«^/,  IV.  iii.  1.  [For 
numerous  instances  of  this  superstition,  see 
FnizfT,  (Jofden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  i.  360  *^7.] 

1873. — "Built  against  the  front  wall  of 
every  Hindu  house  in  southern  India  .  .  . 
is  a  bench  3  feet  high  and  as  many  broad. 
It  extends  along  the  whole  frontage,  exce]>t 
where  the  house-door  stands.  .  .  .  'Ilie  posts 
of  the  Yeranda  or  pandml  are  tixed  in  the 
ground  a  few  feet  m  front  of  the  bench, 
enclosing  a  sort  of  platform :  for  the  base- 
ment of  the  house  is  generally  2  or  3  feet 
above  the  street  level.  Tlie  raised  bench 
is  called  the  PteI,  and  is  the  lounging-place 
by  day.  It  also  serves  in  the  hot  months 
as  a  couch  for  the  night.  .  .  .  There  the 
visitor  is  received ;  there  the  bargaining  is 
done ;  there  the  beggar  plies  his  trade,  and 
the  Yogi  (see  JOOu)  sounds  his  oonch  ; 
there  also  the  meml)ers  of  the  household 
clean  their  teeth,  amasing  themselves  the 
while  with  belches  and  other  frightful  noises. 
.  .  ."—/'//«/  MttMt/s  in  MadntHy  by  A*.  C, 
UucfTy  in  I  ltd.  Anti'j.  ii.  52. 

PICAB,  s.  Hind,  ixukary  [which 
again  is  a  corruption  ot  Pers.  jxVe-hfr, 
jtiVe^  *a  foot'],  a  retnil-dealer,  an  inter- 
mediate dealer  or  broker. 

1680.—"  Picar."    Hee  under  DUSTOOR. 

1683.— "Y«  said  Naylor  has  always  cor- 
responded with  Mr.  Chamock,  having  been 
always  his  intimate  friend ;  and  without 
({uestion  either  provides  him  goods  out  of 
the  Hon.  Comp.  s  Warehouse,  or  connives 
at  the  Weavers  and  Piccan  doing  of  it.  "— 
II*dgf»y  Ifiiirtfy  Hak.  Soc.  i.  133. 

[17?2.— "PykAn  {D^Uott  (see  DELOLL) 
and  Gomastahs)  are  a  chain  of  agents 
through  whose  hands  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandize piiss  from  the  loom  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  store-house  of  the  cultivator, 
to  the  public  merchant,  or  exm)rter." — 
Verehty  Vietr  of  Jifnga/y  ffVojw.  s.v.j 

PICE,  s.  Hind,  jun'm^  a  small 
copper  coin,  which  under  the  Anplo- 
Indian  system  of  currency  is  J  of  an 
amia,  «t  of  a  rupee,  an(l  somewhat 
less  than  I  of  a  farthing.  Pur  is  used 
slangishlv  for  monev  in  general.  Bv 
Act  XXIII.  of  1870  (cl.  8)  the  foUow- 
ing  copj)er  coins  are  current : — 1. 
Double  Pice  or  Half-anna,     2.  Pue  or 

J  anna.  3.  Hulf-mcf,  or  j^  anna.  4. 
*ie  or  ^^  anna.  Iso.  2  is  the  only  one 
in  very  common  use.  As  with  most 
other  coins,  weights,  and  measures, 
there  used  to  be  pncka  pice,  anil 
eatcha  pioe.  The  distinction  was 
aometiniii^^MB  the  regularly 
mlntad  iMI^^^^BhCtovernment  anil 
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whicK  did  duty  for  small  chan^ 
{e.g.  in  the  N.W.  Provinces  within 
memory),  or  between  single  and 
double  pice,  i.e.  ^  anna-pieces  and  ^ 
anna-pieces.     [Also  see  PIE.] 

c.  1590.— "The  d&m  ...  is  the  fortioth 
part  of  the  rupee^  At  first  this  coin  was 
called  Paisah.' — Alriy  ed.  Bfochmann^  i.  31. 

tl614. — "Another  coin  there  is  of  copper, 
led  a  Pixe,  whereof  you  have  commonly 
34  in  the  mamudo." — Foster ^  Letters,  iii.  11.] 

1616. — "Pice,  which  is  a  Copper  Coyne  ; 
twelve  Drammes  make  one  Pice.  The 
English  Shilling,  if  weight,  will  yoeld  thirtio 
three  Pice  and  a  halfe." — W.  Peytofiy  in 
PunfuiSf  i.  530. 

1616. — "Braaso  money,  which  they  call 
Pices,  whereof  three  or  thereabouts  counter- 
vail a  Peny." — Terry^  in  Purchajt^  ii.  1471. 

1648. — ".  .  .  do  Peysen  zijn  kooper  gelt. 
,  .  ."—Van  TiPisty  62. 

1653. — "Pe4^  est  vne  monnoyo  du  Mogol 
de  la  valeur  de  6  deniers." — Df  fa  Boulkiye- 
!e-(iovZy  ed.  1657,  p.  553. 

1673. — "Pice,  a  sort  of  Copper  Money 
current  among  the  Poorer  sort  of  People 
.  .  .  the  Company's  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Book-rate  Pice,  viz.  32  to  the  Mam.  [i.e. 
Mamood^  see  OOSBECE],  and  80  Pice  to 
the  Rupee." — Fryer y  205. 

1676. — "The    Indians  have   also   a  sort 
of  small    Copper-money ;    which    is    called 
Pecha.  ...  In  my  last  Travels,  a  lioup\i 
went  at  Surat  for  nine  and  forty  Pecha'fl. 
—Tavttrmery  E.T.  ii.  22 ;  [od.  Bally  i.  27]. 

1689. — "  liower  than  these  (pice),  bitter- 
Almonds  here  (at  Surat)  pass  for  Money, 
about  Sixty  of  which  make  a  Pice." — 
Ocingtony  219. 

1726. — "1  Ann  makes  lA  stuyvers  or  2 
peya." — Valfntijuy  v.  179.  ]^Also  see  under 
MOHTJB  GOLD.] 

1768.— "Shall  I  risk  my  cavalry,  which 
cost  1000  rupees  each  horse,  dg:ainst  your 
cannon  balls  that  cost  two  pice? — ^«o. — 
I  will  march  your  trooj^w  until  their  legs 
become  the  size  of  their  bodies." — Ifydtr 
Ally  Letter  to  Col.  WtMxl,  in  ForbeSy  Or. 
Mem.  iii.  287  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  300]. 

c.  1816. —  "*  Here,'  said  he,  'is  four 
pucker-pice  for  Mary  to  spend  in  the 
bazar ;  but  I  will  thank  you,  Mrs.  Browne, 
not  to  let  her  have  any  fruit.  .  .  ." — Mrs. 
^henooixVs  StorieSy  16,  ed.  1863. 

PICOTA,  8.  An  additional  allow- 
ance or  percentage,  added  as  a  handi- 
cap to  the  weiglit  of  goods,  which 
varied  with  every  diiscription, — and 
which  the  editor  of  the  Suhsidws 
supposes  to  have  lead  to  the  varieties 
of  bahar  (4. v.).  Thus  at  Ormuz 
the  bahar  was  of  20  farazolas  (see 
FRAZATiA),  to  which  was  added,  as 
pifyOta^  for  cloves  and  mace  3  uiaunds 
{of  Ormuz),  or  about  7^1  additional ; 


for  cinnamon  ^V  additional ;  for  benzoii 
i  additional,  &c.  See  the  Pesot^  &e. 
of  A.  Nunes  (1554)  passim.  We  ham 
not?  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  term,  nor  any  uiodern  iise. 

[1554.— "Picotaa."    (See  under 
WOOD,  DOOGAUN.)] 

PICOTTAH,  s.  This  is  the  ten 
applied  in  S.  India  to  that  ancient 
machine  for  raising  water,  which  con- 
sists of  a  long  lever  or  yard,  pivotud 
on  an  upright  jpast,  weightea  on  the 
short  arm  and  1>earing  a  line  and 
bucket  on  the  long  arm.  It  is  the 
dhenkll  of  Upper  India,  the  shddUf  d 
the  Nile,  and  the  old  English  stoeeft 
swape,  or  fntxiy-pole.  The  machine  u 
we  believe  still  used  in  the  Ten» 
Incognita  of  market-gardens  S.E.  of 
Lonaon.  The  name  is  Portugueae^ 
picotay  a  marine  term  now  applied  to 
the  handle  of  a  ship's  piunp  and  post 
in  which  it  works — a  *  pump-briuce.* 
The  picota  at  sea  was  also  used  as  a 
pillor\%  Avhence  the  employment  of  the 
word  as  quoted  from  dorrea.  The 
word  is  given  in  the  Glossary  attached 
to  the  "Fifth  Report" (1812),  but  with 
no  indication  of  its  source.  Fryer 
(1673,  pub.  1698)  describes  the  thing 
without  giving  it  a  name.  lu  the 
following  the  word  is  used  in  the 
marine  seiLse  : 

1524. — "He  (V.  da  Gama)  ordered  notiea 
to  be  given  that  no  seaman  should  wear  a 
cloak,  except  on  Sunday  .  .  .  and  if  he  did, 
that  it  should  be  taken  from  him  by  tiia 
constables  (Uu>  serra  tumada,  polos  meirtnJkot\ 
and  the  man  put  in  the  picota  in  disgrace, 
for  one  da^.  He  found  great  fault  with 
men  of  military  service  wearing  cloak  a,  .fur 
in  that  guise  they  did  not  look  like  soldiers." 
— Corraiy  Jjendtw,  II.  ii.  822. 

1782. — *'  Pour  cet  eflfet  (arroser  les  terroi) 
on  emploie  une  machine  api>ell^  FioAte. 
Cest  une  bascule  dreas«?e  sur  le  bord  d'un 
puits  ou  d'lm  reservoir  d'eaux  pluviales, 
poiur  en  tiror  I'eau,  et  la  conduire  ensuita 
oh  Ton  veut." — S^mneraty  Voyage y  i.  188. 

c.  1790.— "Partout  les  pakoti^  ou  puita 
k  liascule,  dtoient  en  mouvement  pour  foumir 
I'eau  n^cssaire  aux  plantes,  et  partout  on 
cntendoit  les  jardinicrs  6gayer  leurs  travaux 
I>ar  des  chansons." — I/aa/n*'ry  ii.  217. 

1807. — "  In  one  place  I  saw  people  em- 
ployed in  watering  a  rice-tield  with  the 
lataniy  or  Pacota,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
English." — Budianany  Journey  throagh  Jhfy- 
xorey  kc.y  i.  15.  [Here  Yatauiy  is  Can.  ydto 
Tel.  itamuy  Mai.  ettam.] 

[1871.- 
*'  Aye,  e'en  picotta-work  would  gain 
By  using  such  bamlxxw." 
Oovrry  Full-  iiong*  of  S.  IndiOy  184.] 
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PIE,  s.  Hind.  pd%  the  smallest 
copper  coin  of  the  Anglo-Indian  cur- 
rency, l)eing  iV  of  an  anna,  yi^  of  a 
rupee,  =  about  \  a  farthing.  This  is 
now  the  a\ithorised  meaning  of  pie. 
But  jwCl  was  originally,  it  would  seem, 
the  fourth  part  of  an  anna,  and  in 
fact  identical  with  pice  (q.v.).  It  is 
tlie  H. — Mahr.  pd%  *  a  quarter,*  from 
8kt.  ])ad^  pddikd  in  that  sense. 

[1866. — "  ...  his  father  has  a  one  pie 
share  in  a  small  village  which  may  yield 
hiin  i)erhapa  24  rupees  per  annum.' — Con,- 
fcsgiotis  of  an  Orderly ,  201.] 

PIECE  -  (K)ODS.  This,  which  is 
now  the  technical  term  for  Manchester 
cottons  imported  into  India,  was  orimn- 
ally  applied  in  trade  to  the  Inaian 
cottons  exported  to  England,  a  trade 
which  appears  to  have  been  delil>er- 
Ately  killed  by  the  heavy  duties  which 
Lancashire  procured  to  be  imposed  in 
its  own  interest,  as  in  its  own  interest 
it  has  recently  procured  the  abolition 
of  the  small  import  duty  on  English 
piece-goods  in  India.*  [In  1898  a  auty 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  cotton 
goods  was  reimposed.] 

*  It  Im  an  easy  assumption  tliat  this  export 
trade  from  India  was  killed  by  the  development 
of  machiner>'  in  England.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  this  cause  would  have  killed  it  in  time.  But 
it  was  not  left  to  any  such  lingering  and  natural 
death.  Much  time  would  be  mquir^  to  trace  the 
whole  of  this  episode  of  "ancient  history."  But 
it  is  certain  that  this  Indian  trade  was  not  killed 
by  natural  causes :  it  wis  killed  by  prohibitory 
iltUies.  Tht>8e  dutiai  were  so  high  in  1788  that 
they  were  declared  to  operate  as  a  premium  on 
smuggling,  and  they  were  reducfd  to  18  per  cent 
fld  vaJortm.  In  the  year  17i>ti-97  the  value  of 
piece-goods  tronx  India  imiK)rted  into  England 
was  £2,776,682,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  value 
of  the  imports  from  India,  which  was  £8,262,809. 
And  in  the  sixteen  years  between  1793-4  and 
1800-10  (inclusive)  the  imports  of  Indian  piece- 
goods  amounted  in  value  to  £26,171,125. 

In  1791)  the  duties  were  raised.  I  need  not  give 
details,  but  will  come  down  to  1814,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  they  were,  I  believe,  at 
a  maximum.  The  duties  then,  on  "  plain  white 
calicoes,"  were : — 

£   B.    d 

Wareho\ise  duty    .        .400  per  cent 

War  enhancement .        .10    0 

Cusu>m«  duty        .        .  60    0    0 

Wareniiancement.        .  12  10    0 


Total 


Q  fper  cent 
"*  on  value. 


.  67  10    0"[j 

There  was  an  Excise  duty  upon  British  mann- 
facture<l  and  printed  goods  of  Z\d.  per  square 
yard,  and  of  twice  that  amount  on  foreign  (Indian) 
calico  and  muslin  printed  in  Great  Britain,  ami 
the  whole  of  both  duty  and  excise  upon  such 
goods  was  recoverable  as  drawback  upon  re-oxi)or- 
tation.  But  on  the  exportation  of  Indian  white 
goo<ls  there  was  no  drawliack  recoverable ;  and 
stuffs  priiitwl  in  India  were  at  this  time,  so  far  as 
we  can  disceni,  not  lulmiited  Uirptujh  the  English 
Custom-house  at  all  until  1826,  when  they  were 
admitt^l  on  a  duty  of  ^<L  per  square  yard. 

2   Y 


Lists  of  the  various  kinds  of  Indian 
piece-goods  will  be  found  in  Milburn 
(i.  44,  46,  46,  and  ii.  90,  221),  and  we 
assemble  them  Ijelow.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  explain  their  i)eculi- 
arities,  except  in  very  few  cases,  found 
under  their  proper  heading.  [In  the 
present  edition  these  lists  have  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
figures  before  each  indicate  that  they 
fall  into  the  following  classes :  1.  Piece- 
goods  formerly  exported  from  Bombay 
and  Surat ;  2.  Piece-goods  exported 
from  Madras  and  the  Ooast ;  3.  Piece- 
goods  :  the  kinds  imj^orted  into  Great 
Britain  from  Bengal.  Some  notes  and 
quotations  have  been  added.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  classes  of 
goods  now  known  under  these  names 
may  or  may  not  exactly  represent 
those  made  at  the  time  when  these  lists 
were  prepared.  The  names  printed 
in  capitals  are  discussed  in  separate 
articles.] 

1665. — "  I  have  sometimes  stood  amvLZJod 
at  the  vast  quantity  of  Cotton-([noth  of  all 
sorts,   fine  and  others,   tinged  and  white, 


(See  in  the  Statutes,  43  Geo.  III.  capp.  (>8,  d9,  70; 
54  Gea  III.  eajr>.  86 ;  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  3 ;  also  Mae- 
pherson's  AmuUs  of  Commerce,  iv.  42rt). 

In  Sir  A-  Arbuthnot's  publication  of  Sir  T. 
Munro's  Minutes  (Me^nnir,  p.  cxxix.)  he  <iuotes  a 
letter  of  Munro's  to  a  fk-iend  in  Scotland,  written 
about  1825,  which  shows  him  surprisingly  before 
his  age  in  the  matter  of  Free  Trade,  speaking  with 
reference  to  certain  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson's. 
The  passage  ends  thus :  "  India  is  the  country  that 
has  been  worst  used  in  the  new  arrangements. 
All  her  products  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  unported 
freely  into  England,  upon  paying  the  same  auties, 
and  no  more,  which  English  duties  [?EQannfactures] 
pay  in  India.  When  I  see  what  is  done  in  Parlia- 
ment against  India,  I  think  that  I  am  reading 
about  Eld  ward  IIL  and  the  Flemings." 

Sir  A.  Arbuthnot  adds  very  appropriately  a  i)as- 
sage  firom  a  note  by  the  late  Prof.  II.  H.  Wilson  in 
his  continuation  of  James  Mill's  History  of  India 
(1845,  voL  L  pp.  538-539),  a  passage  which  we  also 
gladly  insert  here : 

"  It  was  stated  in  evidence  (in  1813)  tliat  the 
cotton  and  silk  goods  of  India,  up  to  this  i>eriod, 
could  be  sold  for  a  profit  in  the  British  market  at 
a  price  from  50  to  00  i>er  cent,  lower  than  thase 
fabricated  in  England.  It  consequently  became 
necessary  to  protect  the  latter  by  duties  of  70  or 
80  per  cent,  on  their  value,  or  by  positive  prohibi- 
tion. Harl  this  not  been  the  case,  had  not  such 
prohibitory  duties  and  decrees  existed,  the  mills 
of  Paisley  and  of  Manchester  would  have  been 
stopped  in  their  outset,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  again  set  in  motion,  even  by  the  powers 
of  steam.  They  were  created  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Indian  manafiu;tures.  Had  India  been  inde* 
pendent,  she  would  have  retaliated  ;  would  have 
1  mposed  preventlTe  datiei  upon  British  goods,  and 
would  thus bavepnMrvtll Mro^ prodactive in- 
dustry flrom  aniil£llriln|i|AMM|^|Mlf*<lefeuce 
was  not  P«nnittod|M^^^^^^^^M  mercy  of 
the  stranger.  BriMI^^^^^^^^V^ftvpon  her 
without  ptjlng  >i^^^^^P^  ^BP  mann- 
liActurer  emplon^^^^^V  ^'IBl^^''^'^ 

keep  down  and  wKK^^m  ^fasMMivsc^^ 
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which  tho  lIoffandfT*  alone  draw  from 
thencu  uiid  truns{K>rt  into  many  places, 
os|>ecially  into  Jaj.njin  and  JCuropf ;  not  to 
mention  what  tho  KiiylUh.  I*orti'frnif  and 
Indian  merchant :$  carry  away  from  tho.>e 
i«irt!*."— //r/vjAr,  K.T.  Ml;  fed.  Cnnst(il'l»\ 
439]. 

17Sr>.— (Hc.s«».  of  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
K.l.(\,  8th  Octohor)  **.  .  .  that  tho  Cap- 
tains and  Ofiicers  of  all  shi^is  that  ^hall  sail 
from  any  jxirt  of  India,  after  receiving 
notice  hereof,  shall  bo  alio  wet!  to  bring 
8000  pieecH  of  piece-goods  and  no  more  .  . 
that  fiOOO  jiiecoK  and  no  more,  may  consist 
of  white  Muslins  and  (.^allicoes,  stitched  or 
plain,  or  either  of  them,  of  which  5000 
pieces  only  2000  may  consist  of  any  of  the 
following  sorts,  vi/.,  AHiUiHies,  .l/rof/i*  (?), 
C(waaiy  liorras^  Javidanhux^  Mtiltunlg^ 
Nairtfookff  Afrirfut/i*^  Tatijrtfts.  and  T^r- 
rfndawtgy  and  that  3000  ineces  and  no  more, 
may  consist  of  coloured  i»icce-g<HKis.  .  .  .** 
&c.,  &c. — In  iSt<a/i-A'a;r,  i.  83. 

[Abrawan,  I*.  Ob-i-rtivan^  *t!owing  water' ; 
a  very  tine  kind  of  Dacca  muslin.  •  '  Woven 
iiir'  IS  the  name  ap]>]ied  in  tho  AruhiuH 
yitjht*  to  tho  Tatna  gauzes,  a  term  origin- 
ally used  for  the  pnniuce  of  the  ('oan  Uxjms 
{BurUm^  X.  247.)  "Tho  Hindoa^  amube  us 
with  two  stories,  as  instances  of  the  fineness 
of  this  muslin.  One,  that  the  Empen)r 
Aurungrxibe  was  angry  with  his  daughter 
for  exposing  her  skin  through  her  clothes ; 
whereujK)n  the  young  princess  remonstrated 
in  hor  justification  that  she  had  seven 
javuilu  (see  JABnVTA)  or  suits  on ;  and 
another,  in  tho  N;ilK)b  Allaverdy  Khawn's 
time  a  weaver  was  cha-stised  and  turned  out 
of  the  city  for  his  neglect,  in  not  preventing 
his  cow  from  eating  up  a  ])iece  of  abrooan. 
which  he  had  sj)read  and  carelessly  left  on 
the  gra.s.s."-/i»;//,  ('mtfiidntitions  on  Affairs 
nfJnd;n,*2m. 

3.  ADATIS. 

2.  ALLEJAS. 

3.  Allibailies.  —  '*  A/aUi/lf^  (signifjing 
jiccortliug  to  the  weavers'  interpretaticm  of 
tho  word  'very  tine')  is  a  nmslin  of  fine 
texture." — {J.  Taylor,  Airnuut  of  thf  Cofton 
Manvuwtur^  at  JJarva,  45).  According  (o 
this  the  word  is  i>erha{fs  from  Ar.  d'A?, 
*sui»erior,'  H.  W«<iA7,   'good.' 

3.  Allibanees. — Perhai»s  from  fCltly  'su- 
j)erior,' /wij^cl,  'woof.' 

1.  Annabatchies. 

0.  Arrahs.— rerhjips  from  the  place  of 
that  name  in  Shahabad,  where,  according  to 
Buchanan  Uamilt<in  (Kost'rti  India,  i.  548) 
there  was  a  large  cloth  industry. 

3.  Aubrahs. 

2.  Aunneketchies. 

3.  BAFTAS. 

3.  BANDANNAS. 

1.  Bejutapauts.  —  H.  b'-jnfrt,  'without 
join,"/ir//,  'a]iiece.' 

1.  BETEELAS. 

3.  Blue  cloth. 

1 .  Bombay  Stuffs. 

1.  Brawl.— The  N.K.D.  describes  Brawl 
as  a  'blue  and  white  striped  cloth  manu- 
factured in  India.*  In  a  letter  of  ICIG 
[FostfT,  IT.  306)  wo  have  "Lolwoo  chamiKill 


and  Burral."  Tho  editor  su#jfrest<  H.  fn'mf, 
*  o}>en  in  texture,  fine.'  But  KtN|ucft>rt  (s.t.) 
gives:  '■^Jinre,  liurefj  grocMO  etoffe  en  laine 
do  couleur  rousse  ou  grisj\tro,  dont  sliabillent 
ordimiirement  les  ramonciirs  ;  cette  ^tolf e  est 
faito  de  brebis  noire  et  bnine,  sans  aucnne 
autre  teinture.'"  And  see  N.  K.  If.  s.v.  H*»mL 
3.  Byrampauts.    (See  BEIKAMEE.) 

2.  Callawapores. 

3.  CalUpatties.— jr.  A'<i/t,   'black.' /wffv 
•strip.' 

3.  CAMBAY8. 
3.  Cambrics. 
3.  Carpets. 
3.  Carridaries. 

2.  Cattaketchies. 

1.  Chalias.    (See  under  8HALEE.) 

3.  Charconnaes.  —  FI.  cluir-Uuinti,  'che- 
quered.' *'  The  charl-amt,  or  chot}uered 
muslin,  is,  ;is  regards  manufacture,  venr 
similar  to  the  Ihtorta.  (see  DOREAS  Ijelowf. 
They  differ  in  the  breadth  tif  tho  Rtripes, 
their  closeness  to  each  other,  and  the  nize 
of  the  s<]uares."  {I'orUif  WatjttfH,  TextiU 
Man.  7S).  The  sime  name  ia  now  applied 
to  a  silk  cloth.  ''The  word  c/UlrA-hdua 
simply  means  'a  check,'  but  tho  term  is 
a])plied  to  certain  silk  or  mixed  fabrics 
cimtaining  small  checks,  usually  about  8  or 
10  checks  in  a  line  to  an  inch."  {Yvgyf  Ati, 
Mtrii.  OH  H^ill',  93.  Also  see  Joum.  Ind,. 
Art.  iii.  6.) 

1683.  — '*  20  yards  of  charkonnaa."— In 
Yulfy  Jl'dijis  hio.Tti,  Hak.  Six*,  i.  94. 

2.  Chavonis. 

1.  Chelloes.    (See  SHALEE.) 

3.  Chinechuras.  —  Probably  cloth  from 
Chinsura. 

1.  CHINTZ,  of  sorts. 

3.  Chittabullies. 

3.  Chowtars.  —  This  is  almost  certainly 
not  identiuil  with  Chudder.  Fn  a  list  of 
cotton  cloths  in  the  A'm  (i.  04)  we  have 
chautor.  which  m«y  moan  'made  with  four 
threads  or  wires.'  Chaatab},  'four-fold/ 
is  a  kind  of  cloth  used  in  the  Punjab  for 
counterpanes  {I''ram-i.<t,  Man.  CoffoM,  7). 
This  cloth  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tho 
early  letters. 

1610.— "Chautares  are  white  and  well 
re(iueated." — Ihrmrnt,  LtUrrs,  i.  75. 

1614.— "The  Chauters  of  Agra  and  fino 
baftas  nyll  doth  not  here  vend." — Fogf^r^ 
Lt tin's,  ii.  If). 

1615. — ''Four  pieces  fino  white  Co Wter." 
— Ibid.  iv.  51. 

3.  Chuclaes.  -  This  may  be  H.  chal'/a, 
cbal-rl,  which  I'latts  defiiu-^  as  *a  kind  of 
ck>th  made  of  silk  and  cott»»n.' 

3.  Chunderbannies.— This  is  perhaps  H. 
r/,(iiidra,  '  the  moon.' //*//*<#,  'wo<^f.' 

3.  Chundraconaes.— Forbes  Wat.«!on  hai»: 
'^^  Chvhdtrkana,  sec(»iid  quality  muslin  for 
handkerchiefs":  "Plain  white  bleached 
muslin  called  Ch n „di  rl'irra ."  The  w^ord  is 
probably  t'lianilroklniua,  *  nunm  checks.* 

3.  Clouts,  common  coitrse  cloth,  for 
which  see  S.K.h. 

3.  Coopees.-  -This  is  ]ierhai»s  H.  Ixn/pin^ 
kopin,  'the  .-mall  lungooty  worn  by  Fa  kin*.* 

3.  Corahs.— H.  kora,  'plain,  unbleached. 
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3.  Nainsooks. — H.  nainsvkhy  'pleasure 
<»f  the  eve.'  A  sort  of  fine  white  calico. 
Forbe«  Watson  {up.  cit.  76)  «ay«  it  is  used 
for  neckerchiefs,  and  Taylor  (op.  cit.  46) 
defines  it  as  **a  thick  muslin,  apparently 
identical  with  the  tnuMtok  (tantakh,  BMi- 
f/uinn,  i.  94)  of  the  Ai/een."  A  cloth  is 
made  of  the  same  name  in  silk,  imitated 
from  the  cotton  fabric.  ( Ymvf  A  li,  on.  cit. 
95.) 

1.  Neganepauts. 

1.  Nicannees. — Quoting  from  a  i>ai>er  of 
1683,  Orme  (Fraffm^nts,  287)  hjis  "6000 
NiccanneerSf  13  yards  long." 

3.  Nillaes. — Some  kind  of  blue  cloth, 
H.  nVa,  '  blue.* 

1.  Nunsarees.— There  is  a  place  called 
Nansiiri  in  the  Bhanditni  District  {Crntml 
Prfn'inct'jt  Uazftt<fi\  '{46). 

2.  Oringal  (cloths).  Prol»ably  take  their 
name  from  the  once  famous  city  of  Waningal 
in  Hyderabad. 

3.  PALAMPORES. 

3.  Peniascoes. — In  a  paper  quoted  Viy 
Bird  wood  {Report  on  Ohl  lifComi^  40)  wc 
have  Pinascos,  which  ho  says  are  stuffs 
made  of  pine-apple  fibre. 

2,  3.  Percaulas. — H.  /Hirkdid,  *a  spark,  a 

{nece  of  glass.'  These  wore  pn>bably  some 
dnd  of  spangled  robe,  set  with  pieces  of 
glass,  as  some  of  the  modem  Phoolkaris 
are.  In  the  Mudint  DlarUs  of  1684-5  wo 
have  "Percollaes,"  and  "percolles,  fine" 
{PrinffU^  i.  53,  iii.  119,  iv.  41.) 

3.  Photaes.— In  a  letter  of  1615  wo  have 
"  Lunges  (see  LOONGHEE)  and  Footaes  of 
all  sorts."  (/W'T,  L^tttrf,  iv.  306),  whore  the 
editor  suggests  H.  n/nVdy  *  variegated.' 
But  in  the  Am  wo  find  '*  FautaJts  (loin- 
Imnds) "  (i.  93),  which  is  the  P.  ,/'^/'t,  and 
this  is  from  the  connection  the  word  probably 
meant. 

3.  Polecat  handkerchiefs.  (See  MADRAS 
handkerchiefs  and  BANDANNA.) 

2.  Panjum. — The  Mndm*  (Jiofs.  give«» 
Te\,  2>i"'Jamii,Ttt.m.  pn^Jnm,  I  it.  *a  collection.' 
"In  Tel.  a  collection  of  60  threads  and  in 
Tam.  of  120  threads  skoinod,  ready  for  the 
formation  of  the  warn  for  weaving.  A  cloth 
is  denominated  10,  1*2,  14,  up  to  40  oottnjam, 
according  to  the  number  of  times  60,  or  else 
120,  is  contained  in  the  total  number  of 
threads  in  the  warp.  Potmjam  thus  also 
came  to  mean  a  cloth  of  the  length  of  one 

Cnjam  as  usually  skeined ;  this  usual 
;i^h  is  36  cubits,  or  18  yards,  and  the 
width  from  38  to  44  inches,  14  11m.  being 
the  common  weight ;  pieces  of  half  lengtli 
were  formerly  exported  as  Salempooiy - " 
Writing  in  1814,  Hey  no  (Tmr^,  aif)  says: 
"Here  (in  Salem)  two  punjums  are  desig- 
nate<l  by  *  first  call,'  so  that  twelve  punjums 
of  cloth  is  called  'six  call.'  and  so  on." 

.3.  Pnteahs.  (See  PUTTEE.)  In  a  letter 
of  1610  wo  have:  "Patta,  katuynen,  with 
red  stripes  over  thwart  through."  {Danvrrs^ 
L'ttrrn,  1.  72.) 

2.  Plitton  Eetchies.  —  Cloths  which 
ossibly  took  their  name  from  the  city  of 
Anhilw'ara  Patan  in  Cutch. 

1727. — "That  country  (Tegnaiwtam)  pro- 
duces Pepper,  and  coarse  Cloth  called 
Batdias."— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  335. 


3.  Bain^.— " /toii^  is  A  raufllin  whiek 
resembles  jhuna  in  its  transparent  game  or 
net-like  texture.  It  is  made  by  pasaiiig  & 
single  thread  of  the  warp  through  each 
division  of  the  reed"  {Tatfftfr,  op.  cit.  44.) 
"1  Piece  of  BaiirlinB."  — //^^/m,  Biarf, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  94. 

1.  Saloopaats.    (See  SHATiEE.) 
3.  Sannoes. 

2.  Sassragatos.  —  Some  kind  of  cloth 
called  *that  of  the  1000  knotfl,'  H.  taJuum 
granihi.  '^Saserqun^eg^**  {JJird*rtHKlj  JtnL 
\,it  dhl  R^urdt,  6^). 

2.  Sastracondees.— Those  cloths  seem  to 
take  their  name  from  a  place  cxilled  Sdftra- 
/•«#*/ /<r,  '  Pool  of  the  Law.'  This  is  probaUy 
the  place  named  in  the  A^n  (od.  Jnrrttty 
ii.  IIM):  **  In  the  township  of  Kitfilni  Snitdar 
is  a  large  reservoir  which  gives  a  {leculiar 
whiteness  to  the  cloths  washed  in  it." 
Gladwin  reads  the  name  Catara*hoonda,  or 
(JatarehwondtT  (see  Tattlnr,  oj>.  cit.  91). 

3.  Seerbands,  Seerbetties. — These  ara 
names  for  turbans,  H.  sirhand,  sirhtUfi, 
Taylor  {op.  cit.  47)  names  them  as  Dacca 
muslins  imder  the  names  of  turbund  and 
.furbut'"*-. 

3.  Seershauds.  —  This  is  porhap.<«  1*.  /r/r- 
sthntl,  '  head-delighting,'  some  kind  of  turban 
or  veil. 


3.  Sicktersoys. 

3.  SOOSIES. 

3.  Subnoms,  Subloms.— '^*>KM&NaiN  is  & 
thin  }>ellucid  muslin  to  which  the  Persian 
figurative  name  of  *  evening  dew  *  (xAafr- 
naiii)  is  given,  the  fabric  being,  when  s]iread 
over  the  blejKjhing-fiold,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  dew  on  the  grass."  (TatfloTj 
op.  cit.  45.) 

3.  SuccatoonB.    (See  STJCLAT.) 

3.  Taffaties  of  8ort<«.  *'  A  name  applied 
tt»  plain  woven  silks,  in  more  recent  times 
signifving  a  light  thin  silk  stuff  with  a 
considerable  lustre  or  gloss  "  ( Drapers*  Diet, 
S.V.).  The  word  comes  from  P.  tUftan,  *to 
twist,  spin.'  The  Ala  (i.  94)  has  tdflaJk  in 
the  list  of  silks. 

3.  Tainsooks. — H.  tanfutk,  '  taking  ease.' 
(See  above  under  NAINSOOKS.) 

3.  Tanjeebs.  V.tanzel,  'body  a  doming." — 
**A  tolembly  fine  muslin"  {Taylor^  op.  cit. 
46;  Forlt*>s  ir<t/.wm,  op.  cit.  76).  ""The  silk 
t<uizeh  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  that  in  cotton  is  very  commonly  usc^l 
for  the  chicken  work  in  Lucknow."  {I'ustff 
Alt,  op.  cit.  96.) 

1.  Tapseils.  (See  under  ALLEJA.)  In 
the  Aln  (i.  94)  we  have  :  '*  Tafyifak  (a  stuff 
from  Mecca)." 

1670.— "So  that  in  your  house  are  only 
left  some  Tapselles  and  cotton  >;arn." — In 
]'»«/<?,  Hcdijen  Diartf,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ccxxvi. 
BirdwofHl  in  ReiKtrt  on  Old  Record*,  88,  has 
TopeallB. 

2.  Tamataxmes.  —  "There  are  variouM 
kinds  of  muslins  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  chieHy  from  Bengal,  iKJtelles  (see 
BETTEELA)  Uimatans  ..."  {Chamffcr** 
CycL  of  1788,  quoted  in  3rd  ser.  N,  dr  y. 
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iv.  135).  It iaauggented (ibid. ^rdaerAyA^})  more  in  lofty  expression,  'the  chase  of 

that  this  is  the  origin  of  English  tor/rton,  Fr.  i\^q   ^vVild   Boar.      When,    very   many 

tarieUiTu:   vfhich  is  defined  in  the  7^ra^*'  ^  ^  ^^e  present  writers, 

Z>{C^  as  " a  fine  open  mushn,  first  imported  s     ..      j    r       ^i       -o       ^i     t»_    -j 

from  India  and  afterwards  imitated  h4re."  destined   for  the  Bengal    Presidency, 

3.  Tartorees.  nrst  made  acquaintance  with  an  Indian 

3.  Tepoys.  mess-table,  it  was  that  of  a  Bombiiy 

3.  Terindama.— "  Tnrvndam  (said  by  the  regiment  at   Aden  —  in    fact  of   that 

weavers  to  mean  'a . kind  of  cloth  for  the  ^^  ^.^^^.1^  ^  ^^^  j^^^^j^  ^8 

body,    the  name  being  derived  from  the  P,       -i/xo  j  *^-c     4.  -d        i     -d      v    , 

Arabic  word  turuh  {tctrh,  tarah)  *a  kind,'  the   103rd    Foot,    or    Royal    Bomkiy 

and  the  Persian  one  ujidam  {dnddm)  *the  Fusiliers.      Hospitable   as   they   were, 

body,'  is  a  muslin  which  was  formerly  im-  the    opportunity   of    enlightening    an 

ported,  under  the  name  of  tertndam^  into  aspirant  Bengalee   on   the   short-com- 

this  country."    {Taylor,  op,  ciL  46.)  j         ^^  his  Presidency  could   not  })e 

2.  VentepoUams.  f^egone.    The  chief  counts  of  indict- 

PIGDAUN,  s.    A  spittoon  ;  Hind.  °f  "^  ^^"^  ^^u  "  ^'^'a  J^^  ^^^^^^ 

pJkddn.    FJk  iL  properly  the  expector-  9^  i^^J^Ti^^f"^  Artillery  system  ; 

ated  juice  of  chewerbetel.  2nd    That  ^e  Bengalees  were  giiilty 

•*  of  the  base  effeminacy  of  drinking  beer 

[c.  1665.—*' .  .  .  servants  ...  to    carry  out  of  champagne  glasses  ;  3rd.     That 

the  Picquedent  orsDit^n        J-^^«,>r,  •    pig.gticking  they  threw  the  spear  at 

;«^r      ?i     T,  ^^'^    ..K  the^1)ar.    The  two  last  charges  were 

Ca'^t ;;  7^n%I::Z\^l7l^:^^^.  ?vidently  ancient  traditions,  m\intaiu. 

or  Spitting  ix)ts  of  the  Earth  of  this  Place,  mg  their  ground  as  facta  down  to  1840 

which  is  valued  next  to  that  of  China,  to  therefore  ;  and  showed  how  little  com- 

void  their  Spittle  in."— Fry^,  223.  municatioii  jjractically  existed  between 

[1684.— Hodges  8]>eaks  of  purchasing   a  the  Presidencies  as  lat«  as  that  yeiir. 

*' Spitting  Cup."— i>mry,  Hak.Soc.i.  149.]  Both  the  allegations  had   long  ceased 

to  be  true,  but  probably  the  second 

PIGEON    ENGLISH.      The    vile  had  been  true  in  the  18th  century,  as 

jargon    which    forms    the    means    of  the  third   certainly  had  been.     This 

communication  at  the  Chinese  ports  mav  be  seen  from  the  quotation  from 

between  Englishmen  who  do  not  speak  11.  Lindsav,  and  by  the  text  and  illus- 

Chinese,  and  those  Chinese  with  wnom  trations  of  Williamson's  Oriental  Field 

they  are  in  the  habit  of  communicat-  Sports    (1807),  [and  much    later  (see 

ing.    The  word  "i^imness"  appears  in  below)].    There  is,  or  perhai)S  we  should 

this  kind  of  talk  to  be  corrupted  into  say  more  diffidently  there  was,  still  a 

^^ pigeon"  and  hence  the  name  of  the  difference  Ixjtween  the  Bengal  practice 

jargon  is  supposed  to  be  taken.     [For  in  pig-sticking,  and  that  of  Bombay, 

examples     see     Chaml>erlain^     Things  The  Bengal  spear  is  al)out  6^  feet  long, 

Japanese^  3rd  ed.  pp.  321  seqq.;  Ball,  loaded  with  lead  at  the  butt  so  that 

Things  Chinese^  3rd  ed.  430  seqq,    (See  it  can  be  grasped  almost  ([uite  at  the 

BUTLER  ENGUSH.)]  end  and  carried  with  the  point  down, 

1880.—**.  .  .  the  English  traders  of  the  inclining  only  slightly   to  the  front; 

early    days  .  .  .  instead    of    inducing   the  the   boar's  charge  is  received   on    the 

CTiinese  to  make  use  of  correct  words  rather  right  Hank,  when  the  point,  raised  to 

than    the    misshapen   syllables   they    had  450   ^^   5Q0   ^f   inclination,   if   rightly 

^^d'^xlX'l^^btrK^S'CuS  guided    pierces  hi.u  in  the  shoSder^ 

—a  grotesque  gibberish   which   wo^  bo  The      Bombay     8i)ear     is     a     longer 

laiighable  if  it  were  not  almost  melancholy."  weapon,    and    is    carried    under    the 

—Capt.  W.  GUI,  Rirrr  of  Golden  i^nd,  i.  156.  armpit  like  a  dragoon's  lance.     Judg- 

1883.— "The    *Pidjan   English'   is   re-  ing     from     Elphmstone's     statement 

volting,    and   the   most   dignified    persons  below   we    should    suppose    that    the 

demean   themselves   by   shaking  it.  .  .  .  Bombay  as  well  as  the  Bengal  practice 
How  the  whole  English-speakmg  commumty,         •    •     ii  ^       1.1-  °i.i.  ^ 

without  distinction  of  rank,  has  come  to  onginally   was   to    throw    the    spear, 

communicate  with  the  Chinese  in  this  baby  but  that  both  independently  discarded 

talk  is  extraordinary.**— 3/Vm  Bird,  Goldm  this,   the   Qui-Ms  adopting   the  short 

C/i^soTiese,  37.  overhand  spear,  the   DUCKS  the  long 

lance. 

PIG-STICKING.     This  is  Anglo-       ,^70       mr.   ♦>.«  «.««.;««.  ««  w««t 
xj.        1       1       .-  t    .        ®ij         lo/y.  —     Jn    the   morning   we   went 

Indian  hog-huntmg,  or    what  would  hunting  of  wild  Ho^^  mlC^KoMw 

be  called  among  a  people  delighting  the  chiei  maxi  oi  l\v«  \£^&si<^^^  V^ 
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the  Kistna)  "and  a)x>iit  100  other  men  of 
the  inland  (Dio)  with  lanccH  and  Three  neoro 
doggfl,  with  whom  wu  killeil  eight  Hog^.s 
great  and  small,  one  Injin;;  a  l^ire  very 
mrge  and  fatt,  of  groate  weight."— Toywu. 
of  Agt-Ht  and  Council  of  Fort  St-.  Geo.  on 
I'our.     In  yoteiand  Kri*.  No.  II. 

The  iMirty  coiLsiKtcd  of  Strevn«ham  Master 
"  Agent  nf  the  Coast  and  Jiiiy,"  with  "Mr. 
Timuthv  Willes  and  Mr.  Uichanl  Moliun  of 
the  Couneell,  the  Minister,  the  (!hyrurgcon, 
tlie  Schoolnuister,  the  Secretary,  an(i  two 
Writers,  an  Kn.sign,  6  m<nnitcd  soldiers  and 
n  TnimiHJter,"  in  all  17  Persons  in  the 
<\»miiany'«  Service,  and  '*  Konr  Freemen, 
who  went  with  the  Agent's  t'om|»any  f«)r 
their  own  ]>lL'asnrc,  and  at  their  own 
charges. "  It  was  a  Tour  of  Visit^ition  of 
the  Factories. 

1773.  -The  Hon.  K.  Lindsay  dt^s  ^yxmV  of 
the  '*  Wild-]K>ar  chase"  ;  Imt  ho  wn»te  after 
^.')  years  in  Kngland,  and  rather  eschews 
Anglo-Indianisms : 

"Our  \^ea{K)n  consisted  only  of  a  short 
heavy  si»e«r.  three  feet  in  length,  and  well 

IH)ise<i ;  the  IxMtr  lieing  found  and  un- 
:ennellcd  by  the  s{iiiniels,  runs  with  great 
Ki>eed  across  the  plain,  is  pursued  on  horse- 
Iiack,  and  the  fii'st  rider  who  ai)proachc.s 
him  thn)WH  the  javelin.  .  .  ," —lAirjt  of  t/i^ 
Lindsdtfgf  iii.  lOl. 

1807.—"  When  (the  hog)  iKjgins  to  slacken, 
the  attack  should  Hb  eonmionccd  bv  the 
horseman  who  may  l>o  nearest  pushing  on 
to  his  left  side ;  into  which  the  spear 
should  \h}  thrown,  ho  as  to  Icnige  behind 
the  shoulder  bhide.  and  alNiut  six  inches 
from  the  l>ackl»one."—  WHHanutnii^  Ori'iitol 
Fichl  SjMir(x,  p.  1>.  {L*-/t  niu>t  inert n  hog's 
ritjht.)  This  author  s'lys  tliat  the  KhthIhk^ 
shafts  were  8  or  l*  feet  l<»nir.  but  that  /•»•/■,/ 
short  ones  had  formerly  l)een  in  use;  thu.s 
confirming  Lindsjiy. 

181t>.  -"  We  h«.g-hunt  till  two,  then  titf, 
and  hawk  or  course  till  du«<k  .  .  .  we  do 
not  thn>w  our  s] tears  in  the  old  way,  but 
jMike  with  si>ears  longer  than  the  conmi«.»n 
ones,  and  never  part  with  them." — Efphin- 
stonf's  /.//'-,  i.  311. 

fl828.--*'.  .  .  the  lK»ar  who  had  made 
good  the  next  cane  with  only  a  slight 
scratch  from  a  sjH.'ar  thrown  as  he  was 
charging  the  hedge."— On"' /l^  t^iHirf.  May. 
reprint  lh73,  i.  11  ti.] 

1848.  —  "  Swankcy  of  the  Bt»dy.Uuard 
himself,  that  dangen)us  youth,  and  the 
greatest  buck  of  all  the  Indian  army  now 
on  leave,  was  one  day  discovered  by  .Major 
Dobbin,  t$U.-(i-ttti>  with  Amelia,  and  de- 
scribing the  HiK>rt  of  pigsticking  tc  her 
with  great  humour  and  elotjuence." — Vauitq 
Fair,  ii.  2S8. 

1806. — "  I  mny  be  a  young  pig-sticker, 
but  I  am  too  old  a  s]N)rtsman  tfi  make  such 
a  mistake  as  that."-  -7'r'#v7j/ffw,  Th-  hairk 
JlummUnr^  in  Fnijttr,  Ixxiii.  liS7. 

1873.— "Pigsticking  may  l>o  very  good 
fun.  .  .  ." — ^1  Tni'-  Jirforiu'-r^  ch.  i. 

1876. — "You  wnuld  i>erhai»s  like  tiger- 
bunting  or  pig-sticking  ;  I  saw  some  of  that 


for  a  season  or  two  in  the  East.  KverjUaag 
hero  is  poor  stufif  after  that." — lAfHid  D^ 
romia,  ii.  ch.  xi. 

1878. — "In  the  meantime  there  wu  a 
*  pig-sticking '  mcH>t  in  the  neighbouring 
district." — Lt/e  til  tfif  Mit/Hssi/j  i.  140. 

PIG-TAIL,  H.     Tliis  term   is  often 
applied  to  the  Cliina man's   long  plait 
of  hair,  bv  tniiisfer  from   tlie  queue  of 
our  graudfatliers,  to  whidi   tlie  iiouie 
wa.s  much  more  ap])ropriatL'.     Though 
DOW    imiverMil    among    the    Chinese, 
this  fashion  was  tmly  introdiioed   bv 
their  Maiichu  conquerors  in  tlie  ITtli 
century,   and   was   **long   insisted    bj 
the  natives  of  the  Amov  and  Swatow 
districts,  wlio,  wlien  linally  ooni]K^]led 
to  adopt  the  di.sljusteful   fa.sliion,  con- 
cealed  the   1)adge  of  slavery    1)eneath 
cotton  turWns,  the  use  of  wliich  has 
survived   to   the   j)resi»nt   day "  (Gila, 
I  (jloMinf  of  Rtfercmr,  32).     Previoiislv 
the  Cliinese  wore  their  un.'^liaven  l>ack 
hair  gathered  in  a  net-,  or  knotted  in 
a  chignon.     I)e  Rhodes  (Itonie,    1615, 
p.  5)  says  of  the  peo])le  of  Tongking; 
that  "//Av  tilt'  Chinese  they  have   the 
custom  of  withering  the  hair  in  line 
net^  under  the  hat." 

1S79. — "One  sees  u  single  Sikh  driving 
four  or  five  Chinamen  in  front  of  him, 
having  knotted  their  pigtails  together  for 
reins." — JItf.i  JUrdy  (t'ofdni  Chrrjtutifjf^^  283. 

PILAU,  PILOW,  PILAF,  &c.,  a. 

IVrs.  jftibh),  or  pi'Iiu\  Skt.  pnUtkn^  *a 
hall  of  hoiled  rice.'  A  dish,  in  origin 
purely    Mah(tmmedan,    consisting    of 

I  meat,  or  fowl,  hoiled  along  with  rice 
and  spices.  KtM-ipcs  are  given  by 
IIerklots_ed.  1803,  Aj>j).  xxix.  ;  anS 
in  the  Alii-i'-AUntrl  {vd.  Jilochinann^ 
i.    60),    we   have   <»ne   for  ihiui  puldo 

j  (// ?/*//--*  hash ')  with  si'veral  others  to 
which  the  name  is  not  given.  Tlie 
;/(/;/!/' is  a1mo>t  as  familiar  in  Hngland 
as  curry,  l»ut  not  the  thiny.  It  waa 
an  odd  circumstan<-e,  some  45  years 
ag(^,  that  the  two  surge^ms  of  a 
dragoon  regiment-  in  India  were  called 
Carrie  and  Pillani. 

1616. — "Sometimes  they  lM>il  piooos  of 
flesh  or  hens.  <ir  other  fowl,  cut  in  pioccfi  in 
their  rice,  which  dish  they  c:dl  pillaw.  Aa 
they  order  it  tlicy  make  it  a  very  excollent 
an<l  a  very  well  tasted  foo<l." — TVrry,  in 
/'«/v7«M,  ii.  1 171. 

c.   lt>:W. -- "The    fc'ist    iH'irins:    it    wns 
comix'iinded  of  n  hundred  Mirts  of  pelo  and 
candied  <lried  meats.'"  -  Sir  T.  llfH^rri^  od. 
!  ltJ:J8,  i».  l:t*<,  (anil  fi.r  varieties,  p.  310]. 
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Fc.  1660. — ** .  .  .  my  elegant  hoHts  were 
ly  employed  in  cramming  their  mouths 
with  as  much  Pelau  as  they  could  contain. 
.  .  ." — JifTinWy  e<i.  ComtabUy  121.] 

1673. — *'Tho  ma»t admired  Dainty  where- 
with they  stuff  themselves  is  PnlloWi 
whereof  they  will  fill  themselves  to  the 
Throut  and  receive  no  hurt,  it  being  so 
well  profMired  for  the  Stomach." — truer^ 
399.     See  also  ]>.  93.     At  p.  404  he  gives 

a  TQC\\Hi. 

1682.— '"ITiey  eate  their  pilaw  and  other 
HiKxme-meato  withoute  »i)ooneH,  taking  up 
their  pottage  in  the  hollow  of  their  fingers. 
— Eealifti^  hiary^  June  19. 

1687. — "They  took  up  their  Mess  with 
their  Fingers,  as  the  Moors  do  their  Pilaw, 
using  no  Spoons." — iJampier^  i.  430. 

1689.— "Palau,  that  is  Rice  boil'd  .  .  . 
with  Spices  intenuixt,  and  a  l>oird  Fowl  in 
the  middle,  is  the  most  common  Iivdian 
Dish,"— Orinffton,  397. 

1711. — '*Thejr  cannot  go  to  the  Price  of 
a  Pilloe,  or  hoil'd  Fowl  an<l  Rice ;  but  the 
better  sort  make  that  their  princii)al  Dish." 
—Lm-hj^ir,  231. 

1793. — "On  a  certain  day  ...  all  the 
Miisulman  otlicers  liolonging  to  your  de{)art- 
ment  shall  be  entertiiined  at  the  charge  of 
the  tSirrary  with  a  public  repast,  to  consist 
of  Pullao  of  the  first  sort.  — 5f/^  I^t/n\i 
of  Tippoa  S.,  Apj).  xlii. 

c.  1820.— 
"  And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savour 
Of  certain  stews,  and  rtMist-meats,  and 

pilaus. 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes 
find  favour." — Don  Juan^  v.  47. 

1848.— "'There's  a  pillau,  Joseph,  just 
;ls  you  like  it,  and  Pam  has  brought  home 
the  best  turbot  in  Billingsgate." —rAtt//v 
Fair,  i.  20. 


PINANG,  8.  This  is  the  Malay 
"W'ord  for  Aro.<:Ji,  and  it  is  almost 
always  used  ])y  the  Dutch  to  indicate 
tliat  article,  and  after  tliem  bv  some 
Continental  writers  of  other  nations. 
The  Chinese  word  for  the  same  pro- 
duct— nui-lang — is  probably,  as  Bret- 
schneifier  says,  a  corruption  of  the 
Malay  word."  (See  PENANG.) 

[1603. — "They  (the  Javans)  are  verv great 
eaters — and  they  haue  a  certaino  hearbe 
called  bfttaih  (see  BETEL)  which  they 
vsually  have  carryed  with  them  whercsouer 
they  goe,  in  l>oxes,  or  wrapped  v]»  in  a 
cloath  like  a  sugar  loafe:  and  also  a  nut 
called  Pinange,  which  are  both  in  operation 
very  hott,  and  they  e^ite  them  continually 
to  warme  them  within,  and  keepe  them 
from  the  fluxe.  They  do  likewise  take 
much  UiIkicco,  and  also  opium." — K.  St'oU, 
Au  Kxtu't  Itiscovrae,  &c.,  of  the  EclkI  Indits, 
1606,  Sig.  N.  2. 

[1665. — "  Their  ordinary  food  .  .  .  is  Rice, 
Wheat,  Pinange.  .  .  ."—Sir  T,  Herbfrt, 
TixicrUy  1677,  p.  36f)  (Ukanf.  Diet.).] 


1726.— "But  Shah  Sousa  gave  him  (vir. 
Van  der  Broek,  an  envoy  to  Kajmahal  in 
16r)5)  good  words,  and  regaled  him  with 
Pixumg  (a  great  favour),  and  promised  that 
he  shoukl  bo  amply  paid  for  cverj'thing."-- 
VaJendjuy  v.  166. 

PINDABBY,  8.  Hind,  pin^drl, 
pinHdrd^  but  of  which  tlie  more 
original  form  appears  to  be  Mahr. 
pendkdrl^  a  memtier  of  a  band  of 
plunderers  called^  in  that  language 
pemUulr  and  pendhdrd.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  very  ol)scure. 
We  may  discard  as  a  curious  coinci- 
dence only,  the  circumstance  observed 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  in  the  work 
(luoted  below  (i.  37,  note),  that  "Pin- 
oara  seems  to  have  the  same  reference 
to  Pandour  that  Kuzdk  has  to  Cossack." 
Sir  John  Mah'olm  observes  that  the 
most  popular  etymology  among  the 
natives  aseril)es  the  name  to  the  dis- 
solute habits  of  the  I'lass,  leiiding 
them  to  frequent  the  shops  dealing 
in  an  intoxicating  drink  ciitled  pindn. 
(One  of  the  senses  of  pemjhd^  accord- 
ing to  Moles wor th *s  iVfr/A/*.  Did.^  is  *a 
drink  for  cattle  and  men,  ])repared 
from  Holciis  itoryhnm*  (see  JOWAUB) 

*  by  steeping  it  and  causing  it  to  fer- 
ment.'^ Sir  John  adds  :  *  Kurreem 
Klian  (a  famous  Pindarry  leader) 
*told  me  lie  had  never  heard  of  any 
other  re^ason  for  the  name  ;  and  Major 
Henley  had  the  etymology  confirmed 
by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Pin- 
darries  of  whom  he  enquired '  (fienirtd 
India.  2nd  ed.  i.  433).  Wilson  again 
considers  the  most  probable  derivati<>u 
to  be  from  the  Mahr.  p*irKJhd^  but  in 
the  sense  of  a  'bundle  of  rice-straw,' 
and  JiarOj  *who  takes,'  because  the 
name  was  originally  ap]>lied  to  horse- 
men who  hung  on  to  an  army,  and 
were  employed  in  collecting  forage. 
We  cannot  tnink  either  of  the  etymo- 
logies very  satisfactory.  We  venture 
another,  as  a  plausible  suggestion 
merely.  Both  jntul-parnd  in  Hindi, 
and  j^ndds-hasyi^h    in    Mahr.    signify 

*  to  follow ' ;  the  latter  l)eing  defined 

*  to  stick  closely  to ;  to  follow  to  the 
death ;  used  of  the  adherence  of  a 
disfigreeable  fellow.'  Such  phrast^s 
would  aptly  apply  to  these  hangers-on 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  looking  out 
for  prey.  [The  miestion  has  been 
discusseii  by  Mr.  W.  Irvine  in  an 
elaborate  note  published  in  tba  Ind/ian 
Anii^.  of  1900.  To  " 
8uggeat\oi\&  \\«  ttA)&a^! 
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autliorities :  4.  that  tli«f  torin  was 
taken  from  tlie  Brifer  nice ;  5.  from 
Piwhml^  pint/,  *a  lump  of  food/  ar, 
*briiiger,'  a  j)liuiderer.  As  to  the 
fourth  suggestion,  he  remarks  that 
there  was  a  Beder  race  dwelling  in 
Mysore,  Belarv  and  the  Nizam's  terri- 
torii'S.  But  tlie  objection  U)  this  ety- 
molr>g}'  is  that  as  far  hack  as  1748 
lK)th  words,  Btdar  and  Ptmjdri,  are 
used  bv  the  native  historian,  Rum 
Singh  liJunshi,  side  by  side,  but  ai)- 

i)lied  to  different  IxMlies  of  men.  Mr. 
T vine's  suggestion  is  that  tlie  word 
Pinddri^or  more  strictly /-^frmZ/Kfr, comes 
from  a  place  or  region  chilled  Pandhdr 
or  Pavdhdr.  Tins  j)lace  is  referred 
to  by  native  historians,  and  seems  to 
have  been  situated  betwi*en  Burhanpur 
and  Handiya  on  the  Nerbudda.  There 
is  g^)od  evidence  to  prove  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  Pindaris  were  settled  in 
tliis  pai-t  of  the  countrA'.  Mr.  Irvine 
sums  up  by  saying :  "If  it  were  not 
for  a  passage  in* Grant  Duff  {H.  of  the 
MahrattaSy  Bombiiy  rejnint,  157),  I 
should  have   been   riMdv  to  maintain 

ft. 

that  I  had  proved  my  case.  My  argu- 
ment reauires  two  things  to  make  it 
irrefutable  :  (1)  a  very  early  connec- 
tion between  Pandhar  and  the  Pind- 
haris ;  (2)  that  the  Pindharis  had  no 
early  home  or  settlement  outside 
Pandhar.  As  to  the  first  ])oint,  the 
recorded  evidence  seems  to  go  no 
further  bick  than  1794,  when  Send- 
hiah  granted  them  lands  in  Nimar  ; 
whereas  before  that  time  the  name 
had  become  fixed,  and  had  even  cre]»t 
into  Anglo-Indian  vocabularies.  As 
to  the  second  point.  Grant  Duff  says, 
and  he  if  anybmly  must  have  known, 
that  "there  were  a  number  of  Pin- 
dharis al>out  the  l>oi-dcr8  of  Maha- 
rashtra and  the  Carnatic.  .  .  ."  Unless 
tliese  men  emigrated  from  Khandesh 
about  1726  (that  is  a  hundred  vears 
l^efore  1826,  the  date  of  Grant  Duffs 
book),  their  presence  in  the  South  with 
the  same  name  tends  to  dis}>rove  any 
special  connection  between  their  name, 
Pindhfiri,  and  a  plac.e,  Pindhar,  several 
hundred  miles  from  their  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  singular 
coincidence  that  men  known  as  Pin- 
dhilris  should  have  been  newlv  settled 
about  1794  in  a  country  which  had 
been  known  as  Pandhar  at  least  ninet  v 
years  before  they  thus  occui)ied  it. 
iSuch  a  mere  fortuitous  connection 
betw^een  Pandhar  and  the  Pindharis  is 


so  extraordinary  that  we  may  call  it 
an  im]>assibility.  A  fair  inference  is 
that  the  region  Pandliar  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Pindharis,  that 
they  took  Uieir  name  fi*oni  it,  and 
that  grants  of  laud  between  Burhan- 
pur and  Handiya  were  made  to  them 
m  what  had  always  been  their  home- 
country,  namely  Pandhar."] 

The   Pindaris  seem  to  have  grown 
uj)  in  the  wars  of  the  late  Mahonime- 
dan  dynasties  in  the  Deceaii,  and  in 
the  latter  j»art  of  the    17tli    centiin* 
attached  themselves  to  the   Muhrattas 
in  their  revolt  against  Aurangzil> ;  the 
tirst  mention  which  we  have  seen  of 
the   name  cK-curs  at  this  time.      For 
some  jKirticulars  regarding   tliem    we 
refer    to    the    extract    from     Prinsej> 
below.      During  and  after   the    Mah- 
ratta  wars  of   I^ord   Wellesley's  time 
many  of  the  Pindarl  leaders  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  Central  India  from 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  in  the  chfios 
which  reigned  at  that  time  outside  the 
British    territory   their    raids    in    all 
directions,  attended  by  the  most  salvage 
atrocities,  l)ecame  more  and  moi*e  in- 
tolerable ;     these    outrages    extended 
from  Buudelkhand  on  the  N.E.,  Kada])a 
.  on  the  S.,  and  Oris«i  on  the  S.E.,  to 
Guzerat  on   the   W.,   and   at  last   re- 
peatedlv  violated  British  territorv.     In 
a    raid   made  upon  the  coast   extend- 
ing from  Masuli]>atam  northward,  the 
Pindaris  in  ten   days  plundered    3.'J9- 
villages,   burning  many,   killing    and 
I  wounding  682  persons,  torturing  3600, 
I  and  carrying  oil"  or  destroying  property 
to  the  amount  of  £250,000.      It   wiw- 
not,     however,     till     1817     that     the 
Governor  -  General,    the    Manjiiis    of 
Hastings,   found   himself  armeu   with 
l)erniission  from  home,  and  in  a  |)osi- 
tion  to  strike  at  them  etlectually,  and 
with  the  most  extensive  sLrate^^ic  com- 
binations ever  brought  into  action  in 
India.     The  Pindaris  were  completely 
cruslied,  and  those  of  the  native  princes 
who  supported  them  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, whilst  the  British  power  for  the 
first   time   was   rendered    truly   para- 
■  mount  throughoTit  India. 

''  1706-7.  —  "  Z<x)lfconr  Khan,  after  the^ 
rairw  pursued  niumnah,  who  lied  to  the 
I  lieojuj-KDre  country,  iind  the  Khan  followed 
I  him  to  the  bunks  of  the  Ki.stnah.  The 
i  Pinderrehs  t<K)k  Volore,  which  however 
1  WHS  soon  ret'ikon.  ...  A  groat  canivan, 
j  coming  from  Auningaliad,  was  totally  plun* 
I  dered  and  everything  carried  oif,  by  a  body 
of  Mharattas,  at  only  12  e<iss  distance  froiu 
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the  imperial  camp." — Narrative  of  a  Bondeda 
OjictrTy  ai»p.  to  Scott's  Tr.  of  lirishta's  II. 
of  Deccan^  ii.  12*2.  [On  this  see  Malcolm^ 
Ventral  India,  2nd  ed.  i.  426.  Mr.  Irvine 
in  the  paper  quoted  above  shows  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  author  really  used  the  word. 
**  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  very  copy 
used  by  J.  Scott  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  turning  to  the  passage  I 
find  '  Pe(lu  Baclar,'  a  well-known  man  of 
the  period,  and  not  PinddrA  or  Pinderrth 
at  all."] 

1762. — "  Siwaee  Madhoo  Rao  .  .  .  began 
to  collect  troops,  stores,  and  heavy  artil- 
lery, so  that  ho  at  length  assembled  near 
10(},000  horse,  60,000  Pindarehs,  and  50,000 
matchlock  foot.  ...  In  reference  to  the 
Pindarehs,  it  is  not  unknown  that  they  are 
a  low  tribe  of  robbers  entertained  by  some  of 
the  princes  of  the  Dakhan,  to  plunder  and 
lay  waste  the  territories  of  their  enemies, 
and  to  serve  for  guides." — //.  of  Hudur 
Nail',  by  Mter  llatsan  AH  Khan,  149.  [Mr. 
Inine  suspects  that  this  may  be  based  on 
a  misreading  as  in  the  former  quotation. 
The  earliest  undoubted  mention  of  the  name 
in  native  hist^)rian8  is  by  Ram  Singh  (1748J. 
There  is  a  doubtful  reference  in  the  Tdrlkk- 
i-Miihaiummii  (1722-23)]. 

1784. — ''Bindarras,  who  receive  no  pay, 
but  give  a  certain  monthly  sum  to  the  com- 
maiuler- in-chief  for  permission  to  maraud, 
or  plunder,  under  sanction  of  his  banners." 
— Indian  Vocabulary,  s.v. 

1803. — "De^Kjnd  upon  it  that  no  Pindar- 
lies  or  stnigghng  horse  will  venture  to  your 
rear,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  your  detachment  well  in 
advance."— UW/<>»^ton,  ii.  219. 

1823.  —  '*0n  asking  an  intelligent  old 
Pindany,  who  came  to  me  on  the  part 
of  Kurrcem  Khan,  the  reason  of  this 
absence  of  high  character,  he  gave  me 
a  short  and  shrewd  answer:  *0ur  occu- 
]>ation '  (said  he)  *  was  incompatible  with  the 
fine  virtues  and  qualities  you  state ;  and 
1  suppose  if  any  of  our  people  ever  had 
them,  the  first  effect  of  such  good  feeling 
would  be  to  make  him  leave  our  commu- 
nity.'"— i<ir  John  Malcolm,  Central  India, 
i.  436. 

[  ,,  '*Ho  had  ascended  on  horseback 
.  .  .  being  mounted  on  a  Pindaree  |X)ny, 
an  animal  accustomed  to  climbing." — Hoole, 
Prrsonal  jVarratii'r,  292.] 

1825. — ''The  name  of  Pindara  is  coeval 
with  the  earliest  invasion  of  Hindbostan  by 
the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  The  designation  was 
applied  to  a  sort  of  sorry  cavalry  that 
accompanied  the  PAshwa's  armies  in  their 
expeditions,  rendering  them  much  the  same 
service  as  the  Cossacks  perform  for  the 
armies  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  several  leaders 
went  over  with  their  bands  from  one  chief 
to  another,  as  best  suited  their  private 
interests,  or  those  of  their  followers.  .  .  . 
The  rivers  generally  became  fordable  by  the 
clase  of  the  DiiBseiU.  The  horses  then  were 
shod,  and  a  leader  of  tried  oouraffe  «id 
conduct  having  been  chosen  as  LuSbunuip 
all  that  were  inclined  set  forth  on  a  fbni;" 


or  Luhbur,  as  it  was  called  in  the  Pindaree 
nomenclature ;  all  were  mounted,  though 
not  ecjually  well.  Out  of  a  thousand,  the 
proportion  of  good  cavalry  might  be  400: 
the  favourite  weapon  was  a  bamboo  spear 
.  .  .  but  ...  it  was  a  rule  that  every 
15th  or  20th  man  of  the  fighting  Pindarees 
should  be  armed  with  a  matchlock.  Of  the 
remaining  600,  400  were  usually  common 
looteas  (see  LOOTY),  indifferently  mounted, 
and  armed  with  every  variety  of  weapon, 
and  the  rest,  slaves,  attendants,  and  camp- 
followers,  mounted  on  tattoos,  or  wild 
ponies,  and  keeping  up  with  the  luhbur  in 
the  best  manner  they  could." — Priiuep,  Hist, 
of  Pol.  and  Mil,  Transactions  (1813-1823), 
i.  37,  note. 

1829. — "The  person  of  whom  she  asked 
this  question  said  *Brinjaree*  (see  BBIN- 
JARBY)  .  .  .  but  the  lady  understood  him 
Pindaree,  and  the  name  was  quite  sufficient. 
She  jumped  out  of  the  palanquin  and  ran 
towards  home,  screaming,  '  Pindarees.  Pin- 
darees.'"— Mfm.  of  John  Shipp,  ii.  281. 

[1861.— 
'*  So  I  took  to  the  hills  of  Malwa,  and  the 
free  Pindaree  life."] 

Sir  A,  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree, 

PINE -APPLE.  (See  ANANAB.) 
[The  word  has  been  corrupted  by  native 
weavers  into  pinaphal  or  minaplial,  as 
the  name  of  a  silk  fabric,  so  called 
l>ecaii8e  of  the  pine-apple  pattern  on  it. 
(See  YusufAli,  Man.  m  Silk,  99.)] 

PINJEAPOLE,  s.  A  hospital  for 
animals,  existing  perhaps  only  in  Quz- 
erat,  is  so  called.  Giiz.  pinjrdpor  or 
pinjrapolj  [properly  a  cage  (pivjra)  for 
the  sacred  Ijuu  (jwla)  released  in  the 
name  of  Siva].  See  Heher,  ed.  1844,  ii. 
120,  and  Omngtm,  300-301  ;  [P.  delta 
Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  67,  70.  Forbes  {Or. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  156)  describes  "  the 
Banian  hospital "  at  Surat ;  but  they 
do  not  use  this  word,  which  Moles- 
worth  says  is  quite  modern  in  Mahr.] 

1808. — "Every  marriage  and  mercantile 
transaction  among  them  is  taxed  with  a 
contribution  for  the  Pinjrapole  ostensibly."' 
— R.  Drummond, 

PINTADO.    From  the  Port. 

a.  A  *  painted '  (or  *  spotted ')  cloth„ 
i.e.  chintz  (q.v.).  Though  the  word 
was  ap]>lied,  we  believe,  to  all  printed 
goods,  some  of  the  finer  Indian  cnintzes- 
were,  at  least  in  part,  finished  by  hand- 
painting. 

1579. — "With  cloth  of  diverse  colours, 
not  nraoli  anUlBi  our  vsuall  pentadoes." — 
«    -     T^riak.  Soc.  143. 

fine  pinthaidMc^"  — 


-„_ id    — I    ta     ^  ^  ^  '■*    ircini  wuose  leaves 

f <imTt«"^ioS,  tho^h  LITof '?hr«iXrt,  Adam  and  Kve  made  themselves  aprona 

is  nevertboleM  moat  deservedly  prized."—  *   further   iiiyalical   interest  attaclied 

—rAoi/imn,  T"**  .SfmiO  o/ Mataua,  8.]  alflo  to  the  fruit,  which  some  believed 

to   be   the   forliidden  aiiple   of  Eden. 

PI8HFASH,  s.    Apparently  a  fac-  For  in  the  pattern  formed  b;  the  core 

titioiis  Auj^lo- Indian  word,  applied  to  or  aeeda,  when  the  fruit  whs  cut  across, 

a  slop  of  Vice-soup  with  siiiaU  pieces  of  our  forefathers  discerned  an  iiuage  of 

meat  iu  it,  much  used  in  the  Anglo-  the  Cross,  or  even  of    the  Crucifix. 

Indian  nursery.     [It  is  apparently  P.  Medieval  travellers  fjenerally  call  the 

jmik-pask,    '  shivered    or    broken    in  fruit  either  Miuui  or  'Fig  of  Paradiae,' 

jiieces';  from  Pera.  ptukidan.']  or   sometimes  'Fig  of  India,'  and   to 

1834.-"The,fca«dtbe  Secretary  di«n-  1'"^  day  in  tl.o  W.  Indies  the  common 

Boged,   that  is  to  say,   if  surroaaded  with  small  plantoilia  are  Called  'hgs.'     The 

liiii;e  volumoa  of  Financial  IteporU  on  one  Portuguese   also    habitually   called   it 

side,  HDd  B  iiniall  silTer  tniy  holding  o  meat  '  Indian  Fig.'     And  this  perhaps  origi- 

«f  piahpub  on  the  other,  can  be  oallod  die-  nated  some  confusion  in  Milton's  nii^, 

e.«agea.  -rA.fiah«,Ao,i.86,  j^j^    ,,;,„    („     n^^ke    the     Ban; 


FITABBAH,  s 


'  ''  ""■  leading   him    to    make    the    BanyUL 

,       „  ,         (FtciM  Indira  of  Pliny,  as  of  modem 

A  colter  or   hos     totanislfl)  the  Tree  of  ll.e  apnm.s  and 


™<,    m    tr.v.lli.f    •,,  ,.>.nkm,   »  =  !T'      ^l"  '  Jib 

carry  the  travellur'a  dotliea,  two  such  f.„,,o„  „f  ,i.,.tX  ,. 
tamg.lungtoal»uulu(.i.v.).    Hind.        S°™l£i»i.n,.v.r  c,,,,,l,.v«i 

f?.""   5,™J'"!;5!>'JL.'??''.'"'';'?!  the   nniiw    unlveiMl   tathe   Iot''"" 

[1833. — ".  .  .  ho  Hat  in   the  pnl.inquin,  ofteji    of   excellent    qualitv,    imported 

which  wuH  filled  with  water  an  to  hia  nock,  chietly.  We  believe,  from  Madeira,  [and 

vrhdstoveryihing  hehad  m  bistataMjor  ,„„^    recently    from    Jamaica.      Mr. 

'trunk  I   wag  xoahed   with   wet.    .    .    .  — -  ..,       .       tj      -.r   .    -      -i       c*,.     -,   a  *^i 

Traerh  iif  /*■.  Wijff  ii.  198.1  Skeat  adds  thnt  in  the  Strait  Settle- 

iBjQ     —n.^  „...'„.,'.,„  If  »i.=  .t.w  „.=  mentsthe  name  plantain  seems  UjI* 
vHv, —    Ihe  Bttention  oi  the  etan  was  -j  f      *i  ■  •'         i  ■  i. 

called    to   the   necessity  of   putting  their  r™rve<i  lor  inose  Mirienes  wuicn  are 

pitarahs  and  property  in  the   Bungalow,  only   eatable   when    cooked,   but    the 

as  thiove.ii  abouoded.     'My  dear  Sir,'  was  Word  banana  is  uBcd  indifferently  witi) 

the   reply,    'we    are  quite   safe;    we  have  plantain,  the  latter  being  on  the  whole 

nothing.  "-Mti  «a.-rff.,  No».  7.  i)erhaps  the  rarer  wordj 

I8S3.— "It  was  very  soiia   iwttled   that         The  iiame»I«ntaiit  is  no  more  oriinn- 

^''w-''J!Sfriir'r,t^*°.,'^°wi^h  K'JZton  'i"*'  I"dian  than  is  /««.™,.      It,  or 
lor  his  petaraju,  and  stuy  with  Jataunton        ..t  ,  .  .      i  , 

for  nboirt  three  weok»."-ir.   It.   ArnM,  '^"ler  pUiUmo,   appears  Ki   have  bi«]i 

Ott^/iVW,  i.  223.  the  name  under  which  the  Iriiit  tt-as 
first  carried  to  the  W.  Indies,  accord- 

PLANTAIN,  8.     This  is  the  name  injj;    to    Oviedo,    in    1516;    the    Hrat 

by  which  the  Mum  supirnlnm.  is  unl.  cditiim  of  hia  lx)ok  was  published  in 

vers^illy  known  to  Anglo-India.    Books  1S26.      That  author  is  careful  to  ex- 

ilistiiigiiish  lietwecn  XheMuiaaapientvm  plain  that  the  plant  was  improperly  so 

or  plantain,  and  the  Munn  paradinica  called,  as  it  was  ipiite  another  thing 

or  l«naiia  ;   but  it  is  hard  to  under-  fnjin  the  pUUanui  descriljed  by  Pliny. 

stand  where  the  line  is  supposed  to  Bluteau  xuys  the  word  is  Sjianish.    We 

lie  drawn.     Variation  is  graduij  and  do  not  know  how  it  came  to  be  applied 

infinite.  to    the  Miuki.     [Mr.  (Jiijipy  (S    ser. 

The  Imtanical  name  Mu»a  re]Jr<'sent3  NoUi  it  Qnerif),  viii.  HT)  sug^wsts  that 

the  Ar.  manz,  and  that  again  is  from  "the  Spaniards  have  obtained  platano 

the  Skt  vuxha.      The  siiecific  name  from  the  Carib  and  Galibi  words  for 

tapiniliim  arises  out   of  a   inisunder-  banana,  viz.,  lalataniKt   and  jnlataiia, 

standing  of  a  pas.<i^e  in  Plinv,  which  b;  the  proceas  followed  by  the  Aus- 

we  liave  explainccT  under  the  head  tmiiau  "'^' j^  when  they  converted 

Jack.    The  specific  pnmdieaiea  is  de-  a  S>ttWl|Mtt^ftlie  casuarina  trees 

rived  frotn  Ihe  old  lielief  of  Oriental  intoal^^^^^HU  that  v«.  cb.^  'Oix-ok 
Ohristians    (entertained   also,    il   not  "as.  w  %\a.TC.&i. 
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to  signify  l>oth  the  plane-ti-ee  and  the 
banana"  Prof.  Skeat  {ConcUt  Did. 
8.V.)  derives  plantain  from  Lat.  jtlanta^ 
*a  plant' ;  properly  'a  spreading  sucker 
or  shoot  * ;  and  says  that  the  plantain 
took  its  name  from  its  spreading  leaf.] 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  plantain  or 
banana  in  the  West,  whence  both 
names  were  carried  back  to  India,  is 
a  counterpart  to  the  rapd  diffusion  of 
the  ananas  in  the  Old  World  of  Asia. 
It  would  seem  from  the  translation 
of  Mendo<;a  that  in  his  time  (1585)  the 
S]>aniards  had  come  to  use  the  form 
ptantnnOj  which  our  Englishmen  took 
up  as  plantan  and  ^jlawf/iin.  But 
even  in  the  1736  edition  of  Bailey's 
Diet,  the  only  explanation  of  plantain 
given  is  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
plantagoy  the  field-weed  known  by  the 
former  name.  Platano  and  Plantano 
are  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
the  Spanish  poimlation. 

1336.— *' Sunt  in  SyriA  et  Aegypto  poma 
oblonga  quae  Paradisi  mincuimntur  optimi 
sapons,  mollia,  in  ore  cito  diftM>Iubilia :  ]>or 
transversum  quotioscumque  ipsa  incideria 
invenios  Cruajixum  .  ,  .  diu  non  durant, 
undo  per  mare  ad  nostras  partes  duci  non 
possunt  incomipta." — Oul.  ae  Boldensele, 

c.  1350. — "Sunt  enim  in  orto  illo  Adae 
de  Soyllano  priino  munu:^  quas  incolae  ficus 
vocant  .  .  .  et  istud  vidimus  uculis  nostris 
quod  ubicunque  inciditur  i)er  tninsvorsum, 
in  utriLque  {larto  incisurae  videtur  ymago 
hominis  cructjiri  .  .  .  et  de  istis  foliis  ficfts 
Adam  etEva  focerunt  sibi  jierizomuta.  .  .  ." 
— John  dt  MariunoHl^  in  Cathatj^  &c.  p.  352. 

1384. — *' And  there  is  again  a  fruit  which 
many  people  assort  to  be  that  regarding 
which  our  firHt  father  Adam  sinned,  and 
this  fruit  they  call  J/»/*»  ...  in  this  fruit 
you  see  a  verj'  groat  miracle,  for  when  you 
divide  it  anyway,  whether  lengthwuvs  or 
across,  or  cut  it  as  you  will,  you  shall  see 
inside,  as  it  were,  the  image  of  the  Crudjix  ; 
and  of  this  wo  commdes  man^  times  made 
proof." —  Viwjyio  di  tSimone  Stguli  (Firenze, 
1802,  p.  lt>0). 

1526  (tr.  1577). — "There  are  alsocertayne 

flantes  whiche  the  Christians  call  Platani. 
n  the  myddest  of  the  plant,  in  the  highest 
part  thereof,  there  groweth  a  cluster  with 
fourtie  or  fiftie  platans  about  it.  .  .  .  I'his 
cluster  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  ^)lant, 
when  any  one  of  the  platans  begins  to 
api»eare  yelowe,  at  which  time  they  take  it, 
antl  hang  it  in  their  houses,  where  all  the 
cluster  waxeth  ry]K3,  with  all  his  platans." 
— OnedOf  transl.  in  JCden'x  Hist,  of  Ti'annile^ 
f .  208. 

1552  (tr.  1582).— "Moreover  the  Ilande 
(of  Mombos)  is  verye  pleasaunt,  having  many 
orchards,  wherein  are  i)Ianted  and  are 
groweing.  .  .  .  Figges  of  the  Indias.  .  .  ." 
—Cattafieda^  by  N.  L.,  f.  22. 


1579.—".  .  .  afraitwhich  theycdlM 
(Magellane  calls  it  a  figge  of  a  span  long,  mI 
it  is  no  other  than  that  which  tne  SpaniaHli| 
and  Portingalls  hare  named  PlmotUBli)^*-| 
Drake:$  Voyage^  Hak.  Soc.  p.  142. 

1585  (tr.  1588).— *'There  are  moantiiw{ 
very  thicke  of  orange  trees,  sidera  [i.«.  c$im^ 
'citrons'],  limes,  pUntanos,  and  palmaa*- 
MeNdofo,  by  R.  Parle,  Hak.  Soc.  u.  890. 

1588. — "OurGenerall  made  their  wioMli 
fetch  va  Plantans,  Lymmons,  and  Oimogi^ 
Pine-apples,  and  other  fruits." — Y'oy^  f 
Miutrr  Tlnfmat  Candisk,  in  Purckat,  i.  M. 

1588  (tr.  1604).—".    .    .    the    fint  thA 
shall    be    neodefulle    to    treate    of    is  thi 
Plantain  {Plaiawf),  or  Plantano,  as  tki 
vulgar  call  it.  .  .  .  The    reason   why  ths 
Si>aniards  call  it  platano  (for  the  Indiu» 
had  no  such  name),  was,  as  in  other  tnm 
for  that  they  have  found  some  resemUsov 
of  the  one  with  the  other,    even   as  thtf 
called  some  fruites  prunes,   pines,  and  cs* 
cumbers,   being  far   different    from    tboii 
which  are  called  by  those  names  in  CastiDs.. 
The  thing  wherein  was  most  resemblanoi^ 
in  my  opinion,  between  the  platano*  at  the 
Indies  and  those  which  the    ancients  did 
celebrate,  is  the  greatnes  of  the  leaves.  .  .  . 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  more  oomparisoa 
nor  resemblance  of  the  one  with  the  other 
than  there  is,  as  the  Proverb  saith,  betwixt 
an  egge  and  a  chesnut." — Joseph  de  Aatdtf 
transl.  by  E.  G.,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  241. 

1593.— "The  plantane  is  a  tree  found  in 
most  parts  of  Afrique  and  America,  of 
which  two  leaves  are  suflicient  to  ooTsr  a 
man  from  top  to  toe." — UatchihSy  Voyage  ud^ 
Uir  Situth  Sea,  Hak.  Soc.  49. 

1610. — ".  .  .  and  every  day  failed  not 
to  send  each  man,  Vieing  one  and  fiftie  ia 
number,  two  cakes  of  whito  bread,  aiKi  a 
(juantitie  of  Dates  and  PlantulB.  .  .  .**— 
Sir  H.  Middleton,  in  J'urdiOit,  i.  254. 

c.  1610. — "  Ces  (lentils  ayant  piti^  de  mof, 
il  y  eut  vne  fcmme  qui  me  mit  .  .  .  Tn» 
seruiete  de  feuillcs  de  plantane  acoommiK 
d^es  ensemble  auec  des  espines,  puis  ui- 
ietta  dcssus  du  rys  cuit  auec  vne  certains 
sauce  qu'ils  appellcnt  caHf  (see  CUfiBT)* 
.  .  ." — M acquets  Voyages,  292. 

[  ,,  "ITiey  (elephants)  require  .  .  . 
besides  loaves  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the  Indian 
fig,  which  we  call  Bananes  and  the  Turici- 
plantenes." — Ptimnl  de  iMvaf,  Hak.  See. 
11.  345.] 

1616.— "They  have  to  these  another  frolt 
we  Knglish  there  ciiW  a  Planten,  of  which 
many  of  them  grow  in  clusters  together  .  .  . 
very  yellow  when  they  are  Rii)e,  and  then 
they  taste  like  unto  a  yortf^irh  Pear,  but- 
much  l)ettor."— Trrrv,  ed.  1665,  p.  360. 

c.  1635.— 
"...  with  candy  Plantains  and  the  juicj 
l*ine, 
On    choicest    Melons  and    sweet 

they  dine, 

And    with     Potatoes    fat    their    wanton. 
Swine." 
Walier,  Batih  of  the.  Summer  ItlamU. 
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,        c.  1635.— 

^     •**  Oh  how  I  long  my  careless  Limbs  to  lay 

,,         Under  the  PUntain's  Shade ;  and  all  the 

With  amorous  Airs  mv  Fancy  entertain." 
yValUr,  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands. 

'  c.  1660.— 

:      **  The  Plant  (at  Brasil  Bacx>ne  caU'd)  the 
Name 
Of  the  Eastern  Plane-tree  takes,  but  not 

the  same : 
Beixrs  leaves  so  lai^e,  one  single  Leaf  can 

shade 
The  Swain  that  is  beneath  her    Covert 

laid  ; 
Under  whose  verdant  Leaves  fair  Apples 

grow, 
Sometimes   two    Hundred    on    a    single 
Bough.  ..." 

Cowley  J  of  Plants,  Bk.  v. 

1664— 
••*  Wake,   Wake   Quevera!     Our  soft   rest 

must  cease, 
And  fly  together  with  our  country's  peace. 
No  more  must  we  sleep  under  plantain 

shade, 
Which  neither  heat  could  pierce  nor  cold 

invade ; 
Whore    bounteous    Nature    never    feels 

decay, 
And    opening   buds   drive    falling   fruits 

away." 
Dryden,  Prologue  to  tht  Indian  Queen. 

1673. — **  Lower  than  these,  but  with  a 
Leaf  far  broader,  stands  the  curious  Plan- 
tan,  loading  its  tender  Body  with  a  Fruit, 
whose  clusters  emulate  the  Grapes  of  Canaan, 
-which  burthened  two  men's  shoulders." — 
Fryer,  19. 

1686.— "The  Plantain  I  take  to  be  King 
of  all  Fruit,  not  except  the  Coco  itself." — 
iJampier,  i.  311. 

1689. — ** .  .  .  and  now  in  the  Govemour's 
Garden  (at  St.  Helena)  and  some  others 
of  the  Island  are  Quantities  of  PlantinB, 
BonanoeB,  and  other  delightful  Fruits 
bmught  from  the  East.  .  .  .*'—Ovington, 
100. 

1764.— 
^'  But   round    the  upland   huts,   bananas 

plant ; 
A  wholesome  nutriment  bananas  yield, 
And    sunburnt   labour    loves    its   breezy 

shade, 
Their  graceful  screen  let  kindred  plan- 

tanes  join, 
And  with  their  broad  vans  shiver  in  the 

breeze."  Orainger,  Bk.  iv. 

1805.— "The  plantain,  in  some  of  its 
kinds,  supplies  the  place  of  bread." — Orme, 
Fragments,  479. 

PLASSEY,  n.p.  The  viUage  Paid*?, 
which  gives  its  name  to  Lord  Olive's 
famous  battle  (June  23,  1767).  It  is 
said  to  take  its  name  from  the  'pdlas 
(or  dhawk)  tree. 

1748.—'* .  .  .  that  they  have  great  reason 
to  complain  of  Ensign  English's  conduct  in 


not  waiting  at  Placj  .  .  .  and  that  if 
he  had  staid  anoUier  day  at  Placy,  as 
Tullerooy  Caun  was  marching  with  a  large 
force  towards  Cutway,  they  presume  the 
Mahrattas  would  have  retreated  inland  on 
their  approach  and  left  him  an  open 
pas.<«age.  ;  .  ." — Letter  from  Council  at  Cossim- 
Mzar,  in  Long,  p.  2. 

[1757. — Olive's  original  report  of  the  battle 
is  dated  on  the  "plain  of  Plads."— /im/- 
wuod,  Report  on  Old  Records,  57.] 

1768-71.  —  "  General  Clivk,  who  should 
have  been  the  leader  of  the  English  troops 
in  this  battle  (Plassv),  left  the  command 
to  Colonel  CooTB,  and  remained  hid  in  his 
palankeen  during  the  combat,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  shot,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  before  the  enemy  were  put  to 
flight."  —  »S^awrtni«,  E.T.  1.  486.  This 
stupid  and  inaccurate  writer  says  that 
several  English  officers  who  were  present  at 
the  battle  related  this  "anecdote"  to  him. 
This,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  as  untrue  as  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Even  to  such  a  writer 
one  would  have  supposed  that  Olive's  mettle 
would  be  familiar. 

PODAB,  s.  Hind,  podddr,  corrn.  of 
Pera.  fotaddr,  from  jota^  *a  luig  of 
money.'  A  cash-keeper,  or  especially 
an  ofhcer  attached  to  a  treasury,  whase 
business  it  is  to  weigh  money  and 
bullion  and  appraise  the  value  of  coins. 

[c.  1590.— "The  Treasurer.  Oalled  in  the 
language  of  the  day  Fotadar." — Aln,  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  49.] 

1680.— "Podar."  (See  under DUSTOOE.) 

1683. — "The  like  losses  in  proportion  were 
preferred  to  be  proved  by  Ramchume 
Podar,  Bendura  bun  Podar,  and  Mamoo* 
bishwas  who  produced  their  several  books 
for  evidence.' — Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  84. 

[1772.  —  "Podftr,  a  money-changer  or 
teller,  under  a  shroff." — Verelst,  Vieic  of 
Bengal,  Gloss,  s.  v.] 

POGGLE,  PUOGLY,  &c.,  s.  Pro- 
perly Hind.  pdycU;  'a  madman,  an 
idiot  * ;  often  used  colloquially  by 
Anglo-Indians.  A  friend  belonging 
to  that  body  used  to  adduce  a  maca- 
ronic adage  which  we  fear  the  non- 
Indian  will  fail  to  appreciate  :  "  Pagal 
et  pecftnta  jaUU  sejxirantur ! "  [See 
NAUTCH.] 

1829. — "It's  true  the  people  call  me,  I 
know  not  why,  the  pngley." — Mem.  John 
Shipp,  ii.  255. 

1866.  —  "I  was  foolish  enough  to  pay 
these  budnuudlM  beforehand,  and  they 
have  thrown  me  over.  I  must  have  been 
a  pangul  to  do  it"— !IV«Ml]iaii,  The  Dawk 
Bungalow,  885. 

[1885.  —  "  Ha  told 
D&me  for  a 
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Hnudj'  that   is,   a   fool's   dinner."  —  IauI^ 
JjuffrriHf  Vii-crf-gat  Lifr^  88. J 

POISON -NUT,  s.  Strychma  nux 
vomica,  L. 

POLEA,  n.p.  Mai.  pulaya}!,  [from 
Tam.  pulam,  *  a  field,'  iHjcausc  in  Mala- 
l>ar  they  are  occuj>ied  in  rice  cultiva- 
tion]. A  person  of  a  low  or  imjmre 
triW,  who  causes  pollution  (puh)  to 
thase    of    hicher    caste,     if    he    ap- 

f)roache8  within  a  certain  distance. 
The  rules  which  regulate  their  meet- 
ing with  other  people  are  given  by 
Mr.  Logan  {Malabar,  i.  118V J  From 
pula  the  Portuguese  formed  also  the 
verbs  cmpolear-se,  *to  become  polluted 
by  the  touch  of  a  low-caste  person,' 
and  desempolcar-se,  *  to  purify  oneself 
after  such  pollution'  (Gimvea,  f.  97, 
and  Si/nod.  f.  62t>),  superstitions  which 
Menezes  found  prevailing  among  the 
Christians  of  Malabar.    (See  HIEAVA.) 

1510.— **Tho  fifth  class  are  called  Foliar, 
who  collect  popper,  wine,  and  nuts  .  .  . 
the  Foliar  may  not  approach  either  the 
Naeri  (see  NAUl)  or  the  Brahmins  within 
50  ]>acoSy  unlcRs  they  have  been  called  by 
them.  .  .  ." —  Varthemay  142. 

1516. — "There  is  another  lower  sort  of 
gentiles  called  puler.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
speak  to  the  nairs  except  for  a  long  way 
off,  as  far  as  they  can  be  heard  speaking 
with  a  loud  voice.  .  .  .  And  whatever  man 
or  woman  should  touch  them,  their  relations 
immediately  kill  them  like  a  contaminated 
thing.  .  .  ." — BarbosUj  143. 

1672.— 
**  A  ley,  da  gento  toda,  ricca  e  iwjbre. 
Do  fabulas  composta  so  imagina : 
Andao  mm,  e  somcntc  hum  pano  cobro 
As  partes  <pie  a  cubrir  uatura  ensina. 
Dous  modos  ha  de  gente  ;  i>on|ue  a  nobro 
Nayrf*  chamados  sao,  o  a  minos  dina 
Poleas  tom  ]:»or  nome,  a  quem  obriga 
A  ley  nao  misturar  a  casta  antiga." 

Camfi^Sf  vii.  37. 

By  Burton  : 

"  The  Jjaw  that  holds  the  people  high  and 

low, 
is  fraught  with  false  phantastick  tales  long 

past ; 
they  go  unclothed,  but  a  wrap  thev  throw 
for  decent  puriK)se   njund  the  loms  and 

waist : 
Two  modes  of  men  are  known :  the  nobles 

know 
the  name  of  Nayrs,  who  call  the  lower 

caste 
Fol^as,  whom  their  haughty  laws  contain 
fn.)m    intermingling     with     the     higher 

strain.  ..." 

1598. — '•  When  the  Portingales  came  first 
into  India,  and  made  league  and  composi- 
tion with  the  King  of  Cochin^  the  Natjro* 


I  desired  that  men  shovld  g^ve  th«n  phal 
and  tumo  out  of  the  Way,  whoii  thejwttl 
in  the  Strcetes,  as  the  PolyaJl  .  .  ."(vril 
to  do).—UnMhoUti,  7^  ;  [Httk.  Soc  L  S:| 
also  see  i.  279]. 

1606. — ".  .  .  ho  said  by  way  of  iuall 
that  he  would  order  him  to  touch  a  FolMi ; 
which  is  one  of  the  lowest  castes  of  Makoar.^ 

—  (r'OUtfOj  f.  76. 

1626. —  "These  Paler  are  TbceT«s  ul 
Sorcerers."— /'wrc/au,  I*tlgrtmag<r,  553. 

[1727.— "Fonliaa."  (See  under  HUOQi) 

[1754.— '*  Niadde  and  Pnllie  ore  two  bf 

ca.*<tes  on  the  AlalaUir  cooHt.  .  .  ." — /m%XL 

[1766.—".  .  .  Fooliflrhees,  a  cast  haidlf 
suffered  to  breathe  the  coniuion  air,  bckf 
driven  into  the  forrests  and  mountains  oH 
of  the  commerce  of  mankind.  .  .  ." — (^rm, 
2nd  ed.  ii.  161  w/.] 

1770.— "Their  degradation  in  still  man 
comiilote  on  the  Malabar  coast,  which  hit 
not  l>een  sul)dued  by  the  Mofful,  and  wIhr 
they  (the  pariahs)  are  called  Pouliata."— 
Ii«f/naf,  E.T.  1798,  i.  6. 

1865. — "Further  south  in  Tndia  we  find 
polyandry  among  .  .  .  Foleres  of  Molaber.* 
— Slc/jcnnaity  PntuiUve  Marriagty  179. 

POLIGAB,  8.  This  term  is  peculiar 
to  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  person* 
.so  called  were  properly  subordinate 
feudal  chiefs,  occu])yiiig  tracts  more  or 
less  wild,  and  generally  of  predaUny 
habits  in  former  days  ;  they  are  noir 
much  the  same  as  Zemindars  in  the 
highest  use  of  that  term  (q.v.).  The 
word  is  Tam.  pdUiiyakkd raji,  *  the 
holder  of  a  pdlaiyamy  or  feudal  estate; 
Tel.  iMilcijadu  ;  and  thence  Mahr.  iNf£i- 
(jdr ;  the  English  form  being  no  dioubt 
taken  from  one  of  the  two  latter^ 
The  southern  Poligars  gjive  niach 
trouble  about  100  years  ago,  and  the 
"  Poligar  wars"  were  somewhat  seriona 
all'airs.  In  various  assaults  on  P&nja- 
lamkurichi,  one.  of  their  forts  in  Tm- 
nevelly,  between  1790  and  1801  theie 
fell  15  British  officers.  Much  regsird- 
ing  the  Poligars  of  the  south  will  he 
found  in  Nelson's  Madura,  and  in 
Bishop  Oald  well's  very  interesting- 
Hutory  of  Tinnevelbj,  Most  of  the 
(I notations  a])j)ly  to  those  southern 
districts.  But  the  term  was  used 
north  to  the  Mahratta  boundary. 

16S1.— "They  pulled  down  the  Polegmr% 
houses,  who  bein^r  conscious  of  his  guilt,  H*«i 
rted  and  hid  hini.>elf.'"-M'/i>W«-,  i.  118. 

1701. —  **f^  londemain  je  me  rcndis  ^ 
Taihir,  e'est  une  petite  villo  qui  appartient 
a  un  autre  Faleagaren. "—/.''«.  Edif.  x.  269. 

174r>.  —  "J'esp^re  que  Votro  Eminenoe 
agrdera  I'^tablisscmcnt  d'une  nouvelle  Mis- 
sion   prbs    dos    Montagues    appellees    Tul- 
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^  ffaircment  de^  Palleagareo,  oh  aucun 
c  Hissionnairo  n'avait  ])ani  iuaqu'k  present. 
I  Cette  coutree  est  soumiso  k  divers  i)ctiU  Kois 
t  apT>ell^s  ^alement  Palleagars,  qui  sont 
inacpendan.s    du     Grand     Mof^l    quoiquo 

Slacks  pres(]ue  au  milieu  de  son  Empire.  — 
Torbert^  Jinn.  ii.  406-7. 

J         175-1.  —  "A  Polygar  .  .  .  undertook  to 
conduct  them    through   dofilen  and   passes 
,      known  to  very  few  except  himself." — Oiinf, 
;      i.  373. 

1780. — "  Ho  (Hyder)  now  moved  towards 
the  pass  of  Changana,  and  encamped  upon 
hiH  side  of  it,  and  sont  ten  thousand  poly- 
gkn  to  clear  away  the  pass,  and  make  a 
road  sufficient  to  enable  his  artillery  and 
stores  to  pass  through."  —  JJo)i.  James 
Lindsay f  in  Lives  of  ihe  Lindsays,  iii.  233. 

,,  "  llie  matchlock  men  are  generally 
accompanied  by  poligan,  a  sot  of  fellows 
that  are  almost  savage,  and  make  use  of  no 
other  weapon  than  a  i>ointed  bamboo  spcnr, 
18  or  20  feet  long."— J/wnro**  Narrative,  131. 

1783. — "To  Mahomet  AH  they  twice  sold 
the  Kingdom  of  Tanjoro.  To  the  same 
Mahomet  AH  they  sold  at  least  twelve 
sovereign  Princes  called  the  Polygan." — 
Burb^'A  iSpf^frh  OH  Fox's  India  Hill,  in  Works, 
iii.  458. 

1800. —  "I  think  Poumaya's  mode  of 
dealing  with  these  nijahs  ...  is  excellent. 
He  sets  them  up  in  palankins,  elephants, 
kc,  and  a  great  sowarry,  and  makes  them 
attend  to  his  person.  They  are  treated  with 
great  respect,  which  they  like,  but  can  do 
no  mischief  in  the  country.  Old  Hyder 
adopted  this  plan,  and  his  operations  were 
seldom  impeded  by  polygar  wars."  —  A. 
WflUsley  Xo  T.  Mvnro,  in  Arbuthnot's  Ment. 
xcii. 

1801.— "The  southeni  Poligan,  a  race 
of  nidc  warriors  habituated  to  arms  of 
inde{>endence,  had  been  but  lately  subdued." 
—  W'eish,  i.  57. 

1809. — "Tondiman  is  an  hereditary  title. 
His  subjects  are  Polygan,  and  since  the 
late  war  ...  he  is  bec<;nJ0  the  chief  of 
those  tribes,  among  whom  the  singular 
law  exists  of  the  female  inheriting  the 
sovereignty  in  preference  to  the  male." — 
Ld.  Valtnlia,  i.  364. 

1868.— "Tliere  are  72  bastions  to  the  fort 
of  Madura ;  and  each  of  them  was  now 
formally  placed  in  charge  of  a  particular 
chief,  who  was  bound  for  himself  and  his 
lieirs  to  keep  his  post  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances.  He  was  also  bound  to 
pay  a  fixed  annual  tribute  ;  to  supply  and 
keej>  in  readiness  a  quota  of  troojw  for  the 
Governor's  armies  ;  to  keep  the  Governor's 
peace  over  a  particular  tract  of  country. 
...  A  grant  was  made  to  him  of  a  tract 
of  a  country  .  .  .  together  with  the  title  of 
Paleiya  Kdran  (Pollgar).  .  .  ."—Nelson's 
Madura,  Pt.  Hi.  p.  99. 

,,  •'  Some  of  the  Poligan  were  placed 
in  authority  over  others,  and  in  time  of  war 
were  answerable  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  subordinates.  Thus  the  Sethupati  was 
chief  of  them  all ;  and  the  Pollgar  of  Dindi- 


gul  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  being  the 
chief  of  eighteen  Poligan  .  .  .  when  the 
levying  of  troops  was  required  the  Delavav 
(see  DALAWAY)  sent  roquisition.s  to  such 
and  such  Poligan  to  furnish  so  many  armed 
men  within  a  certain  time.  .  .  ." — Nelsons 
Madura,  Pt.  iii.  p.  157. 

The  word  got  transferred  in  English  par- 
lance to  the  people  nnder  such  Chiefs  (see 
quotations  al)ove,  1780-1809) ;  and  especi- 
ally, it  would  seem,  to  those  whoso  habits 
were  predatory : 

1869.— "There  is  a  third  well-defined  race 
mixed  with  the  general  population,  to  which 
a  common  origin  may  probably  be  assigned. 
I  mean  the  predatory  classes,  in  the  south 
they  are  called  Poligars,  and  consi.st  of 
the  tribes  of  Marawars,  Kallars  (see 
COLLEBY),  Bedars  (see  BYDE),  Kamuses 
(see  BAM008Y) :  and  in  the  North  are  re- 
presented bv  the  Kolis  (see  COOLY)  of 
(luzerat,  and  the  Gujars  (see  GOOJUB)  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces.''  —  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
in  J,  Jithn.  Soc.  L,,  N.S.  i.  112. 

[POLIGAB  DOG,  s.  A  large  breed 
of  clogs  found  in  S.  India.  "  The 
Polygar  do^  is  large  and  jKiwerful, 
and  is  peculiar  in  being  without  hair  " 
{Balfour,  Cyci  i.  568).] 

[1853. — "It  was  evident  that  the  original 
breed  had  been  crossed  with  the  bull-dog, 
or  the  large  Pollgar  dog  of  India."  — 
CampMl,  Old  Forest  Ran*jrr,  3rd  ed.  p.  12.] 

POLL  AM,  s.  Tani.  ptilaiyam ;  Tel. 
jydUmu ;  (see  under  POLIGAB). 

1783. — "The  principal  reason  which  they 
assigned  against  the  extirpation  of  the 
polygan  (see  POLIGAB)  was  that  the 
weavers  were  protected  in  their  fortresses, 
lliey  mi^ht  have  added,  that  the  Company 
itself  which  stung  them  to  death,  had  oeen 
warmed  in  the  bosom  of  these  unfortunate 
princes  ;  for  on  the  taking  of  Madras  V)y  the 
French,  it  was  in  their  hospit^iblo  pollams 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  found  refuse 
and  protection." — Burke's  Sjxech  on  Fox's 
E.  I.  Bill,  in  Works,  iii.  488. 

1795. — "Having  submitted  the  general 
remarks  on  the  PollamB  1  shall  proceed  to 
observe  that  in  general  the  conduct  of  the 
Poligan  is  much  better  than  could  be 
expected  from  a  race  of  men,  who  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  those  ad- 
vantages, which  almost  always  attend 
concjuered  countries,  an  intercourse  with 
their  conquerors.  With  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  when  I  arrived  they  had  never 
seen  a  European.  .  .  ." — Report  on  Dindigal, 
by  Mr.  Wmich,  quoted  in  Nelson's  Madura, 
Pt.  iv.  p.  15. 

POLO,  s.  The  game  of  hockey  on 
horseback,  introduced  of  late  years 
into  England,  under  this  name,  which 
comes  from  Baltl  *,  'polo  V>feSs\%Y^'^'^ 
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in  the  language  of  that  region  the  ball 
used  in  tne  game.  The  game  thus 
lately  revived  was  once  known  and 
practised  (though  in  various  forms) 
from  Provence  to  the  borders  of  China 
(see  CHICANE).  It  had  continued  to 
exist  down  to  our  own  day,  it  would 
seem,  only  near  the  extreme  East  and 
the  extreme  West  of  the  Himalaya, 
viz.  at  Manipur  in  the  East  (between 
Cachar  and  Burma),  and  on  the  West 
in  the  high  valley  of  the  Indus  (in 
Ladak,  Baiti,  Astor  and  Gilgit,  and 
extending  into  Chitral).  From  the 
former  it  was  first  adopted  by  our 
countrymen  at  Calcutta,  and  a  little 
later  (about  1864)  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Punjab,  almost  simultaneously 
from  the  Ijower  Provinces  and  from 
Kashmir,  where  the  summer  visitors 
had  taken  it  up.  It  was  first  plaved 
in  England,  it  would  seem  at  Alder- 
shot,  m  July  1871,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  at  Dublin  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.  The  next  year  it  was 
played  in  many  places.*  But  the  first 
mention  we  can  find  in  the  Times  is 
a  notice  of  a  match  at  Lillie-Bridge, 
July  11,  1874,  in  the  next  day's 
paper.  There  is  mention  of  the  game 
111  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  July 
20,  1872,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  new 
invention  by  British  ofilicers  in  India. 
[According  to  the  author  of  the  Bad- 
minton Library  treatise  on  the  game, 
it  was  adopted  by  Lieut.  Sherer  in 
1854,  and  a  club  was  formed  in  1859. 
The  same  writer  fixes  its  introduction 
into  the  Punjab  and  N.W.P.  in  1861- 
62.  See  also  an  article  in  Baily's 
Magazine  on  "The  Earlv  History  of 
Polo"  (June  1890).  the  Central 
Asian  form  is  described,  under  the 
name  of  Baiga  or  Kok-hUray  *grey  wolf,' 
by  Schuyler  (Turki^any  i.  268  set/q.) 
and  that  in  Dardistan  by  Bidduli)h 
^Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosky  84  seqq.).^ 
In  Laduk  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  an 
introduction  from  Baltistan.  See  a 
careful  and  interesting  account  of  the 
game  of  those  i)arts  in  Mr.  F.  Drew's 
excellent  lx)ok.  The  Jummoo  and 
Kashmir  Territories,  1875,  i>p.  380-392. 
We  learn  from  Professor  Tylor  that 
the  game  exists  still  in  Japan,  and  a 
very  curious  circumstance  is  that  the 
polo  rackety  just  as  that  described  l^y 


*  8«e  details  in  the  Fitld  of  Nov.  15,  1884, 
p.  607,  courteouiily  given  in  reply  to  a  queiy  fh)m 
the  present  writer. 


Jo.  Cinnamus  in  the  extract  undff 
CHICANE  has  survived  there.  [Ss 
Chamberlain^  Things  Japan€se.  3rd  ei' 
333  seqq.] 

1835.— "The  ponies  of  MuneepoorboUi 
Tory  conspicuous  rank  in  the  estimatioBrf 
the  inhabitants.  .  .  .  The  Dational  gametf 
Hockey,  which  is  played  by  every  mak  d 
the  coimtry  capable  of  sittingr  a  hon; 
rondors  them  all  expert  oquej^trians;  audi 
was  by  men  and  horses  so  trained,  that  thi 
princes  of  Muneopoor  were  able  for  mur 
yours  not  only  to  repel  the  aggreasioDtd 
the  Burmahs,  but  to  save  the  whole  coontaj 
.  .  .  and  plant  their  banners  on  the  banki 
of  the  Irraw&ttee.^'—Pemberfou'jt  Reports 
thr  E.  Frontier  of  Br.  India,  31-32. 

1838.— "AtShighur  I  first  saw  thegaat 
of  the  ('haugh^n,  which  was  plaved  the  dar 
after  our  arrival  on  the  IfjrcUui  or  plain  w 
out  expressly  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  It  is  ii 
fact  hocky  on  horseliack.  The  lioll,  whiA 
is  larger  than  a  cricket  ball,  is  only  a  gloW 
made  of  a  kind  of  willow- wood,  and  is  caUeil 
in  Tibeti  'Pulii.*  ...  I  can  conceive  that 
the  Chaugh^n  requires  only  to  be  seen  to  bt 
played.  It  is  the  fit  sport  of  an  equoitriu 
nation.  .  .  .  The  game  is  played  at  almoit 
every  valley  in  Little  Tibet  and  the  adjcnniiy 
countries  .  .  .  Ladakh,  Yessen.  Chitral,  Ae. ; 
and  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  tried  oo 
the  Hipixjdrome  at  Bayswater.  .  .  . "—  I'lmr, 
Tratv/s  ill  Ka*hmir.  LaiialA,  Jjtltu-dtK  Ae. 
(1842),  ii.  289-392.  ^ 

1848.— "An  assembly  of  all  the  prindpil 
inhabitants  took  place  at  lakardo,  on  somt 
occasion  of  ceremony  or  festivity.  ...  I 
was  thus  fortunate  enough  to  bo  a  witDM 
of  the  chaugan,  which  is  derived  fttxa 
Persia,  and  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Vigne  as  hocky  on  horseback.  .  .  .  Lant 
quadrangular  enclosed  meadows  for  tini 
game  may  be  seen  in  all  the  larger  vilhiget 
of     Haiti,    often    surrounded    by    rows  of 

l)eautiful    willow  and    poplar    trees." Dr. 

T.  Tfvonuon,  HimoUu/a  and  Tibet,  2tK)-261. 

1875.— 

"  Polo,     Tent-pegging,     Hurlingham,     tte 
Kink, 
I  leave  all  those  delights." 

BrowninQy  Inn  Album,  23. 

POLLOCE-SAUG,  s.  Hind.  pdlaL 
pdlak'Sdg ;  a  poor  vegetable,  caU3 
also  *  country  spinach'  (Beta  t^ulgariM^ 
or  B,  BengalenstHy  Roxb.).  [Ridden 
{Domest.  Econ.   579)  calls  it   ^Bengal 


Beet.'] 


POLONGA,    TIC-POLONQA,     & 

A  very  poisonous  snake,  so  called  in 
Ceylon  {Bungani^f  or  Daboia  eleyans  f) ; 
Singh,  polotigard.  [Tlie  Madras  Glosi, 
identities  it  with  the  Daboia  elegam^ 
and  calls  it  'Chain  viper,  'Necklace 
snake,'  'Russell's  viper,'  or  cobra 
man  ilia.     Tlie  Singh,  name  is 
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I    to  be  titpolanga,  tit^  *si)otted/  polan- 
p    ga^  *  viper.'] 

1681. — *'  Thoro  is  another  vonoraoiiA  snake 
trailed  PolongO,  the  mo«t  venomous  of  all, 
that  kills  cattel.  Two  sorts  of  them  I  have 
seen,  the  one  green,  the  other  of  reddish 
gray,  full  of  white  rings  along  the  sides,  and 
about  five  or  six  feet  long." — KnoXy  29. 

182f). — **  Thoro  are  onlv  four  snakes  aacer- 
tained  to  be  i>oisonous ;  the  cobra  de  capello 
is  tho  most  common,  but  its  bite  is  not  so 
cortainly  fatal  as  that  of  the  tio  polonga, 
which  destroys  life  in  a  few  minutes." — Jan. 
Uebrr,  in  i/.'jr  Journal,  od.  1844,  ii.  167. 

POMFEET,  POMPHEET,  s.     A 

genus  of  sea-iish  of  broad  compressed 
form,  embracing  several  species,  of 
good  repute  for  the  table  on  all  the 
Indian  coasts.  According  to  Day  they 
are  all  reducible  to  Stromateiut  sinen- 
sifi^  'the  white  Ponifret-,'  Sir,  cinereuSy 
which  is,  when  immature,  *the  silver 
Pomf  ret,'  and  when  mature,  *  the  gray 
P(jmfret^'  and  Str.  nitjer^  'the  black  P.* 
The  French  of  Pondicherry  call  the 
li.sh  jHimple.  We  cannot  connect  it 
with  the  iroAnrfXot  of  Aeluin  (xv.  23) 
and  Athenaeus  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  xviii. 
sfq(L)  which  is  identified  with  a  very 
different  fish,  the  ' pilot-fish '  (Nan- 
crates  ductor  of  Day).  The  name  is 
j)robably  from  the  Portuguese,  and  a 
corruption  of  pampanOj  'a  vine-leaf,' 
from  supposed  resemblance  ;  this  is 
tlie  Portuguese  name  of  a  fish  which 
o<.'curs  just  where  the  pomfret  should 
be  mentioned.     Thus : 

[1598.—"  The  best  fish  is  called  Mordexiin, 
Pampano,  and  Tatiingo." — Lintchotm,  Hak. 
Soc.  li.  11.] 

1613.— ''The  fishes  of  this  Mediterranean 
(the  Malayan  sea)  are  very  savour>-  sables. 
and  seer  fish  (saras)  and  pampanoB,  and 
rays.  .  .  ." — Oodinho  de  Ertdia,  f.  33j'. 

[1703. — '*.  .  .  Albacores,  Daulphins, 
Faumphlets."  —  In  !'«/<•,  Uedgt*"  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccxxxiv.] 

1 727 . — *  *  Between  Cu  n  ncuu  and  Ballasore 
Rivers  ...  a  very  delicious  Fish  called  the 
Pamplee,  come  in  Sholes,  and  are  sold  for 
two  Ponce  |>er  Hundred.  Two  of  them  are 
sufficient  to  dine  a  moderate  Man." — A. 
J/ami/ton,  i.  396 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1810.— 
*'  Another  face  look'd  broad  and  bland 
Like  pamplet  floundering  on  the  sand  ; 
Whene'er  Hho  turned  her  piercing  stare. 
She  seemed  alert  to  spring  in  air." — 

Malay  varsrs,  rendered  by  />r.  Leyden, 
in  Maria  Graham,  201. 

1813. — "The  pomfret  is  not  unlike  a  small 
turbot,  but  of  a  more  delicate  flavour  ;  and 
«picnre8  esteem  the  black  pomfret  a  great 
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dainty."— /orfrw,  Or.  Mrm.  i.  62-63 ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  36]. 

[1822. — *' .  .  .  the  lad  was  brought  u])  to 
catch  pamphlets  and  bombaloes.  .  .  ." — 
Wallace,  FifUen  Yeatk  in  India,  106.] 

1874. — "  The  greatest  pleasure  in  Bombay 
was  eating  a  flsn  called  *  pomfret. '"—iSStz/. 
Rev.,  30th  May,  690. 

[1896. — **  Another  account  of  this  sort  of 
seme  fishing,  for  catching  pomfret  flsh,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Gueritz." — Zing  Roth,  Notice* 
of  Sarawak,  i.  466.] 

POMMELO,      PAMPELM008E, 

&c.,  s.  Citrus  decumanoy  L.,  the  largest 
of  the  orange-tribe.  It  is  the  same 
fruit  as  the  shaddock  of  the  West 
Indies ;  but  to  the  larger  varieties 
some  form  of  the  name  Pommelo 
seems  also  to  be  applied  in  the  West. 
A  small  variety,  with  a  fine  skin,  is 
sold  in  London  shops  as  "the  For- 
bidden fruit."  The  fruit,  though 
grown  in  mirdens  over  a  great  j>art  of 
Indiii,  reallv  comes  to  perfection  only 
near  the  fequator,  ana  especially  in 
Java,  whence  it  wjis  probably  brought 
to  tlie  continent.  For  it  is  called  in 
Bengal  Batdvl  nimhu  {i.e.  Citrus  Bata- 
viana).  It  prolvibly  did  not  come  to 
India  till  the  17th  jcentury  ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Ain.  According  to 
Bretschneider  the  Pommelo  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient  Chinese  Book  of 
the  ShU'King.  Its  Chinese  name  is 
Yu. 

The  form  of  the  name  which  we 
have  piU  first  is  that  now  general  in 
Anglo-Indian  use.  But  it  is  probably 
only  a  modern  result  of  *  striving  after 
meaning '  (quasi  Pomo-vulone  /).  Among 
older  authors  the  name  goes  through 
many  strange  shapes.  Ta vernier  calls 
it  ponipone  (Voy.  des  Indes,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  24;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  360]),  but  the 
usual  French  name  is  pampeUmousse, 
Dampier  has  Pumplenose  (ii.  126)  ; 
Lockyer,  PumpUmuse  (61) ;  Forrest, 
Pumm-el-nose  (32)  ;  Ives,  ^pimple-noses, 
called  in  the  West  Indies  Chadvcks '  [191. 
Maria  Graham  uses  the  French  spell- 
ing (22).  Pompoleon  is  a  form  un- 
known to  us,  but  given  in  the  Eng. 
Cyclxipaedia,  Molesworth*s  Mardthi 
Did.  gives  ^^wtpannas,  papano^  or 
papanxs  Ta  wora  of  S.  America)."  We 
are  unable  to  oive  the  true  etymology, 
though  Littre  mjb  boldly  '^Tamoiil, 
hajnbolifMMJ'  AW^iftBrt-  Medica, 
1813)  givw  B^^^^BUu  Tamil, 
whilst  Bdfai^^^^^^)ji^ve& 
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Jitymbtirimasd  and  Pampara-'paiumi  as  ' 
Teliigu,  Bambali  fiaHngi  as  Malayaliui. 
But  if  these  are  real  words  thev 
appear  to  be  corruptions  of  some 
foreign  term.  [Mr.  F.  l^mndt  points 
out  that  the  alK)ve  forms  are  merely 
various  attennits  to  transliterate  a  word 
which  is  in  Tamil  pambaliindSH,  while 
the  Malayalim  is  bambdli  -  ndrakam 
*bambil%  tree.*  According  to  the 
Mculra4t  Gloss,  all  these,  as  well  as  the 
English  forms,  are  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Malav  pumpvhitas.  Mr. 
Skeat  writes :  "In  an  obsolete  Malay 
diet.,  by  Howison  (1801)  I  {in'd 
^poomplemooSf  a  fruit  brought  from 
hidia l)y  Captain  Shaddock,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  i>lanted  at  Barbadoes,' 
and  afterwards  obtained  his  name : 
the  affix  moos  appears  to  be  the  Dutch 
moes,  'vegetable.  '  If  this  be  so,  the 
Malay  is  not  the  original  form.] 

1661.— "The  fruit  called  by  the  Nethor- 
landora  PtlmpelmoOB,  by  the  Portu|^ucHo 
Jamboa,  grows  in  finpernuity  outside  the 
city  of  Batavia.  .  .  .  This  fruit  is  larger  than 
any  of  the  lemon  -  kind,  for  it  grows  ns 
large  as  the  head  of  a  child  of  10  years  old. 
The  core  or  inside  is  for  the  most  i>art 
reddish,  and  has  a  kind  of  sourish  sweet- 
ness, tasting  like  unri])e  grapes." —  Wafter 
HrkulziM,  236 

PONDICHEBBY,  n.]>.  This  name 
of  what  is  now  the  chief  French  settle- 
ment in  India,  is  Pudu-ch^rhPri^  or 
]*uthucperi^  *New  Town,'  more  cor- 
rectly Pudu-vai\  Puthuvaiy  meaning 
*New  Place.'  C.  P.  Brown,  however, 
says  it  is  Pudi-cherUy  *New  Tank.' 
The  natives  sometimes  write  it  Phul- 
cheri.  [Mr.  Garstin  (Man.  S.  Arcot, 
422)  says  that  Hindus  call  it  Puthuvai 
or  Pudiuggeriy  while  Musulmans  call 
it  Pulcheri^  or  as  the  Madras  Gloss. 
writes  the  word,  Pvlchari.] 

1680.— "Mr.  Edward  Brogtlen,  arrived 
from  Porto  Novo,  reports  arrival  at  Paddi- 
charrv  of  two  French  ships  from  Surat, 
and  the  receipt  of  advices  of  the  death  of 
Sevajio."— /'w<  -«.  Geo.  CvH»n.,  May  23. 
In  Notes  and  Kxts.  No.  iii.  p.  20. 

[1683. — ".  .  .  Interlo}X!rs  intend  to  settle 
att  Vcrami»atnani,  a  place  ncer  Pulli- 
cherry.  .  .  ."—Prijifjfe,  Jh'an/  Ft.  JSt.  O'fo., 
1st  ser.  ii.  41.  In  iv.  113  (1685)  we  have 
Pondicheny.J 

1711. — "The  French  and  Danes  likewise 
hire  them  (Portui^uese)  at  Pont  de  Cheree 
;iud  IVincombar. '  — Utckyet't  286. 

1718.  —  "Tlie  Fifth  Day  we  reached 
Budulscheri,  a  French  Town,  and  the  chief 
Seat  of  their  Missionaries  in  India." — Prop. 
^  the  Gospel,  p.  42. 


1726.  -  "Poedechaxy," 

Choro.  11. 


in     ra/rtfi>l 


1727.—'*  Puntloherry  ia  the  next  Plaeif 
Note  on  this  Coast,  a  colony  settled  fay^ 
French."— .4.  Hamilton,  i.  356  ;  [ed.  1744 

1753. — *' L'^tabliflsenient  des  Fran^il 
Pondicherl  remonte  jiu»ju*en  I'ann^  ICfi. 
mais  par  de  si  foiblos  commenoeinents  <{a'* 
n'auroit  ou  de  la  peine  h  imaginer.  que  !■ 
suites  en  fussent  aussi  considemblei.''- 
nWitvi/fe,  p.  121. 

1780. —  "An  English  officer  of  wik, 
General  Coote,  who  was  unequalled  aim| 
his  compeers  in  ability  and  oxijeritHWi  a 
war,  and  who  had  froquently  fought  wiA 
the  French  of  Phoolcheri  in  the  Karnstit 
and  .  .  .  had  as  often  gained  the  ricta^ 
over  them.  .  .  ." — If.  vj  IJi/der  yait,\W 

PONOOL,  s.  A  festival  of  S.  Indii 
observed  early  in  January.  Tain.  yi»- 
gcll^  *l)oiliTig* ;  i.e.  of  the  rice,  l^ecaue 
the  first  act  in  the  feast  is  the  Unlinf 
of  the  new  rice.  It  is  a  kind  of 
harvest-home.  There  is  an  interesi- 
\\\\f  account  of  it  bv  the  lat^  Mr.  C  K 
Gover  (/.  R.  As.  fsoc.  X.S.  v.  91),  bat 
the  connection  which  he  traces  witk 
the  old  Vedic  religion  is  hardly  to  be 
admitted.  [See  tlie  meaning  of  the 
rite  discussed  by  Dr.  Freuer,  Goldm 
Bowfhy  2nd  ed.  iii.  305  seq.^ 

16f>l. — '* .  .  .  nou8  parlerons  maintenanl 
du  Pongol,  qui  fie  cefebre  le  9  de  Jaansr 
en  rhonncur  du  Soleil.  .  .  .  lis  cuisent  di 
ris  uvec  (In  laict  .  .  .  Ce  ris  se  cuithonla 
maisum,  afin  ciue  le  Soleil  puisse  luirc  deaai 
.  .  .  ct  (piaud  ils  vo^'cnt,  qu'il  sembto  b 
vouloir  retiror,  its  cnent  d'une  voix  inttl- 
ligiblc,  Pongol.  Pongol,  Pongol.  PongoL . .' 
~Ahr.  l{<Hj,r,  Fr.  'J'r.  1670,  pp.  2:37-8. 

1871.— "Nor  does  the  f;entle  and  kiodl; 
influence  of  the  time  cease  here.  The  fila^ 
of  the  Munsif'R  C  ourt  will  have  been  exam- 
ined with  cases  from  litif^^ious  enemies  or 
{greedy  money  lendere.  But  as  Pongol 
comcA  round  many  of  them  disapjtear.  .  .  . 
The  creditor  thinks  of  his  debtor,  the  debtor 
of  the  creditor.  'Vhc  one  relents,  the  other 
id  ashamed,  and  lK)th  parties  are  stayed  by 
a  compromise.  Often  it  happens  that  n 
process  is  pustj)oned  'till  after  Poogol  I  '"— 
Gover,  as  above,  p.  96. 

POOJA,  s.  Properly  applied  to 
the  Hindu  ceremonies  in  idol-worship; 
Skt.  pfijd ;  and  colloquiallv  to  any 
kind  of  rite.  Tlius  jhandd  kl  pujdy  or 
*Po()ja  of  the  tliig,'  is  the  sepoy  tenu 
for  what  in  St.  James's  Park  is  called' 
*  Trooping  of  the  colours.'  [Used  in 
the  plural,  jusin  the  (juotiition  of  1900|. 
it  me<iiis  the  holid<iys  of  the  Durgft 
Puju  or  Dussera.] 

[1776.  —  *'.    .    .    the    occui^ation    of    the 
JSnii/n'n  should  be  ...  to  cauao  the  per^ 
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,  furmance  of  the  poojen,  }'.<'.  the  worship 
to  Detctah.  .  .  ."—Halhfd,  Code,  ed.  1781, 
Pref,  xcix. 

^  [1813.—''.  .  .  the  Pundits  in  attendance 
commenced  the  poojft,  or  sacrifice,  by 
pouring  milk  and  curds  upon  the  branches, 
and  smearing  over  the  leayes  with  wetted 

'      rice."— Z^row^^w,  Letten,  ed.  1892,  p.  214.] 

'  1826. — "The  person  whose  steps  I  had 

been  watching  now  approached  tno  sacred 
tree,  and  having  performed  pnja  to  a  stone 
deity  at  its  foot,  proceeded  to  unmuffle 
himnelf  from  his  shawls.  .  .  ." — Pandurang 
I/ari,  26  ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  34]. 

1866.— "Yes,    Sahib,    I    CTiristian    boy. 
Plenty  poojah  do.     Sunday  time  never  no 
work  do." — Trfvefyan,  The  Daiek  Bungalow^ 
■  in  FrtueTf  Ixziii.  226. 

1874. — **  The  mass  of  the  ryots  who  form 
the  iK>pulation  of  the  villugo  are  too  poor 
to  have  a  family  deity.  They  are  forced 
to  be  content  with  .  .  .  the  annual  pujahfl 
performed  ...  on  behalf  of  the  village 
community." — Col.  Rev.  No.  cxvii.  195. 

1879. — "  Among  the  curiosities  of  these 
lower  galleries  are  little  models  of  costumes 
and  country  scenes,  among  them  a  grand 
pooja  under  a  tree." — ^Sat,  Rev.  No.  1261, 
p.  477. 

[1900. — "Calcutta  has  boon  in  the  throes 
of  the  PujahB  since  yesterday." — Pioneer 
Mail,  5  Oct.]. 

POOJABEE,  8.  Hiud.  jnijdH.  An 
officiating  priest  in  an  idol  temple. 

1702.— "  L'office  de  ponjari  ou  de  Prft- 
tresse  de  la  Reine  rabre  ^tait  incompatible 
Aveo  le  titre  de  scrvante  du  Seigneur." — 
LeU.  Kdif.  xi.  111. 

[1891.—"  Then  the  PflJ&ri,  or  priest,  takes 
the  Bhuta  sword  and  bell  in  his  hands.  .  .  ." 
— Monier-  WiWam*^  Brahmanvim  and  Hindu- 
inn,  4th  ed.  249.] 

POOL,  8.  P.-H.  pnl,  *a  bridge.' 
Used  in  two  of  the  quotations  unaer 
the  next  article  for  *  embankment.' 

[1812.— "The  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
river  .  .  .  it  is  called  the  Pool  Khan.  .  .  ." 
—Mwier^  Jcume.y  through  Persia,  124.] 

POOLBXTNDY,  a  F.—K.  piilhandh 
*  Securing  of  bridges  or  embankments.' 
A  name  formerly  given  in  Bengal  to 
a  civil  department  in  charge  of  the 
embankments.  Also  sometimes  used 
improperly  for  the  embankment  itself. 

[1765.— "Deduct  Poolbimdy  advanced 
for  repairs  of  dykes,  roads,  ke.**'-~VtrtUij 
View  of  Bengal,  App.  213. 

[c.  1781. — "Pay  your  oonstuii  d«fiointo 
Marian  Allypore,  or  MJlyoarwU  i 
body  to  Poolbimdy.'*— Eizt  Iroa 
OazeUe,  in  BuMteed,  Echoe$  <^  iM 
3rd  ed.  178.    This  refen  to  Impeji 
called  by  this  name  in  alliiskm  to  • 
contract  given  to  his  rilativ<^  a  lb 


17S<}. — '*Thut  the  Superintendent  of 
Poolbimdy  Repairs,  after  an  accurate  and 
diligent  survey  of  the  bonds  and  poolB,  and 
the  provincial  Council  of  Buruwan  .  .  . 
had  delivered  it  as  their  opinion.  .  .  ."  - 
ArticU*  of  Charge  againat  barren  IlaMinjn, 
in  Burke,  vii.  98. 

1802.— "The  Collector  of  Midnapore  has 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  IXK)!- 
bnn^,  and  in  a  very  ample  report  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  nas  described  certain 
abuses  and  oppressions,  consisting  chiefly  of 
pressing  irots  to  work  on  the  pools,  which 
call  aloud  for  a  remedy." — Fifth  ReiMrt, 
App.  p.  558. 

1810. — ".  .  .  the  whole  is  obliged  to  lie 

preserved  from  inundation  by  an  embank-' 

ment  called  the   pool  bandy,   maintained 

at  a  very  great  and    regular  expense." — 

Williamson,  V,  J/.,  ii.  365. 

POON,  PEON,  &c.,  s.  Can.  ponne, 
[M.a\.  punym,  Skt.  punndga].  A  timber 
tree  (CalophyUum  inophylluin,  h.)  which 
grows  in  the  forests  of  Canara,  &c.,  and 
which  was  formerly  used  for  masts, 
whence  also  called  mast-wood.  [Lin- 
schoten  refers  to  this  tree,  but  not  by- 
name (Hak.  Soc.  i.  67).] 

[1727. — ".  .  .  good  Poon-masts,  stronprer 
but  heavier  than  Firr." — A.  Hamilton,  cd. 
1744,  i.  267. 

[1776. — ".  .  .  Pohoon-masts,  chiefly  from 
the  Malabar  coast"— (7nM,  2nd  ed.  ii.  109.] 

[1773.— "Poon  tree  ...  the  wood  light 
but  tolerably  strong ;  it  is  frequently  used 
for  masts,  but  unless  great  care  be  taken 
to  keep  the  wet  from  the  ends  of  it,  it  soon 
rots."— /w«,  460.] 

1835.— "Peon,  or  Puna  .  .  .  the  largest 
sort  is  of  a  light,  bright  colour,  and  may  be 
had  at  Mar^alore,  from  the  forests  of 
Conimcul  in  Canara,  where  it  grows  to  a 
length  of  150  feet.  At  Mangalore  I  pro- 
cured a  tree  of  this  sort  that  would  have 
made  a  foremast  for  the  Leander,  60-gun 
ship,  in  one  piece,  for  1300  Rupees." — Edye, 
in  J.  It.  As.  Hoc,  ii.  354. 

POONAMALEE,  n.p.  A  town, 
and  formerly  a  military  station,  in  the 
Chingleput  Dist.  of  Madras  Presidency, 
13  miles  west  of  Madras.  The  name  is 
given  in  the  Imp.  Gazetteer  as  PUna- 
7nallu  (?),  and  Ponda  maldiy  whilst 
Col.  Branfill  gives  it  as  "  Puntha  malli 
for  Pitvirunthamulli"  without  further 
explanation.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives 
Tarn.  Pundamallt,  *  town  of  the  jasmine- 
eraeper/  which  is  largely  grown  there 
te  UiB  sapply  of  the  Madras  markets. 

"The  dog,  a  small  piebald  cur, 
tail,  not  unlike  the  'Poona- 
','  which  the  British  soldier 
fliurafacture  from  PaxVaSx  ^^^ 
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was  brouffht  up  for  inAjpection." — McMakoHy 
Ixareiu  oJth€  Uolden  Chertotutef  236.] 

POONGEB,  PHOONaY,   s.     The 

name  most  commonly  given  tx)  the 
Jiuddhist  religieux  in  British  Burma. 
The  word  (p'hun-gy^i)  signifies  *  great 
^lory/ 

1782. — ** .  .  .  lours  PrAtros  .  .  .  sont 
iiioins  instruits  quo  los  Bmmes,  ot  ix>rt6nt 
lu  Qom  do  PonglUB." — Sonntrat^  ii.  301. 

1795. — **  From  the  many  convents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  liangoon,  the  number  of 
Jthahans  and  PhongiB  mimt  be  vonr  con- 
siderable ;  I  was  told  it  exceeded  liJOO." — 
SymeSj  Embassy  to  A  vet,  210. 

1834.—'*  Tho  TalapoinB  are  called  by  the 
Burmeso  PhonghiSf  which  term  means  great 
glory,  or  RahanSy  which  moans  perfect." — 
Bp.Bigandety  in  J.  Ind.  Archip,  iv.  222-3. 

[1886.  —  *' Every  Burman  has  for  some 
time  during  his  life  to  be  a  Pohngee,  or 
monk." — iMy  Dufferin^  VicerfgalLije,  177.] 

POOBANA,  s.  Skt.  purdna,  *old/ 
hence  *  legendary,'  and  thus  applied  as 
a  common  name  to  18  1kx)L3  which 
contain  the  legendary  mythology  of 
the  Brahmaus. 

1612. — "  .  .  .  ITiese  books  are  divided 
into  bodies,  members,  and  joints  {cortoSf 
membroSj  f  articufos)  ...  six  which  they 
call  Xattra  (soe  SHASTEB),  which  are  the 
iKxiies ;  eighteen  which  they  call  Porand, 
which  are  the  members  ;  twenty-eiffhtcallod 
AgamoHy  which  are  the  jointe." — CuutOy  Dec. 
V.  liv.  vi.  cup.  3. 

1651.  —  **As  their  Poranas,  ?.^.  old 
histories,  relate." — Itogerius^  153. 

[1667.  —  "  When  they  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  .  .  .  they  generally 
Htudy  the  Parana,  which  is  an  abridg- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  Beths  "  (soe 
VEDAS).— -fi^-nicr,   ed.    Constahie,  p.  335.] 

c.  1760. — "Le  puran  comprend  dix-huit 
livres  qui  renforment  I'liistoiro  sacrdo,  tiui 
contient  los  dogmes  do  la  religion  ues 
Bromines." — Encydopidi^^  xxvii.  807. 

1806.  —  **Ceux-ci,  calculoient  tout  haut 
de  m^moiro  tandis  que  d'autres,  plus 
avanc^s,  lisoient,  d'un  ton  chantant,  leurs 
PonraxLS." — Haafnery  i.  130. 

POOBUB,  and  POOBBEEA,  ss. 
Hind,  pfirab,  purby  *  the  East,'  from  Skt. 
pUrva  or  pilrba,  *  in  front  of,*  as  pascha 
(Hind,  pachham)  means  *  behind'  or 
'westerly*  and  dakskina^  *  right-hand* 
or  southerly.  In  Upper  India  the 
term  means  usually  Ouoh,  the  Benares 
division,  and  Behar.  Hence  Poorbeea 
(pUrbiya),  a  man  of  those  countries, 
was,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Bengal 
army,   often    used    for   a   sepoy,   the 


majority    being     recruited     in   tkij 
provinces. 

1553.— **Oniaam  (Ham&yikn)  P^txiah..., 
resi>lved  to  follow  Xerchau  (8her  KhiBJal 
try  his  fortunes  agaxost  bim  .  .  .  and  il«  I 
met  cloee  to  the  river  Ganges  bcloitS 
unites  with  the  river  Jamona,  wImr  ■ 
tho  West  bonk  of  the  river  there  is  i  dv 
called  Canose  (Canauj),  one  of  the  ddifc 
the  kingdom  of  Dely.  Xorchan  was  btiari 
the  river  in  the  tract  which  the  natiTMoi 
Pnrba.  .  .  ."—Barrot,  IV.  ix.  ». 

[1611.  —  "Pierb  is  400  ooee  loog."- 
Jourdain,  quoted  in  Sir  T.  Roe^  Ralr,  Soi 

ii.  538.] 

1616.  —  "  Bengala,  a  most  spacioui  ari 
f niitful  province,  but  more  properly  to  k 
called  a  kingdom,  which  hath  two  vvy 
large  provinces  within  it,  Pnrb  and  I^lM, 
the  one  lying  on  the  east,  tho  other  on  tki 
west  side  of  the  river." — Terry,  ed.  IMB^ 
p.  357. 

1666.— **  La  Province  de  Halabas  s'anal- 
loit  autrefois  Puxop.  .  .  ." — Tkevenal^  tTw. 

[1773.— "Instead  of  marching  with  tk 
great  army  he  had  raised  into  the  Pir 
bunean  countiy  ...  we  were  informed  te 
had  turned   his  arms  against   us  "— 

lees,  91.] 

1S81.— 
"...  My  lands  were  taken  away. 
And  the  Company  gave  me  a  penaioo  of 

just  eight  annas  a  day  ; 

And  the  Poorbeahs  swaggered  aboatov 

streets  as  if  they  had  done  it  all. . . ." 

Attar  Sinoh  lot/uihir,    by  * Skntir,* 

Sir  M.   Durand    in   an  IndhB 

INiper,  the  name  and  date 


POOTLY  NAUTGH,  s.  Properly 
Hind.  kdth-putll-?idch,  *  wooden-puppet- 
dance.'    A  pii]>pet  show. 

c.  1817.— "The  day  after  tomorrow  viB 
be  my  lad  James  Dawson's  birthday,  and 
wo  are  to  have  a  puttoUy-nantch  in  tht 
evening."- i/r».  Shencood's  ikcries,  291. 

POPPEB-CAKE,  in  Bombay,  and 
in  Madras  popadam,  ss.  Thc^  are 
apparently  the  same  word  and  thin^ 
tnouffli  to  the  former  is  attributed  a 
Hind,  and  Mahr.  origin  |jrfpar,  Skt 
parpatOy  and  to  the  latter  a  Tamil 
one,  puppaiiavty  as  an  abbreviation  of 
parumrn - adamy  'lentil  cake.'  (The 
Maanis  Gloss,  gives  Tel.  appaiamj 
Tam.  appalam  (see  HOPPEBX  and  MaL 
pappaUiTfiy  from  parippuy  *dhall,'  oUl^ 
'  cake.']  It  is  a  kina  of  thin  scone  or 
wafer,  made  of  any  kind  of  pulae  or 
lentil  flour,  seasoned  with  assafoetida. 
&c.,  fried  in  oil,  and  in  W.  India  baked 
crisp,  and  often  eaten  at  European 
tables  as  an  accompaniment  to  curry. 
It  is  not  bad,  even  to  a  novice. 
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I       1814.— "They  are   very  fond  of  a  thin 

cake,  or  wafer,  called  popper,  made  from 

the  flour  of    oord   or   mcun    .    .    .    hiffhly 

^  aeasoned  with  assa-foetida ;    a   salt   called 

k  popper-M</r ;  and  a  very  hot  massaula  (see 

MUdSALLA),    compounded    of    turmeric, 

I   black  pepper,  ginger,  garlic,  several  kinds 

I    of  warm  seeds,  and  a  quantity  of  the  hottest 

f    Chili  popper."  —  Forbes^    Or.  Mem.  ii.  50; 

:    [2nd  ed.  i.  347]. 

'  1820. — ''Papadoms  (fine  cakes  made  of 
gram-flour  and  a  fine  species  of  alkali,  which 
gives  them  an  agreeable  salt  taste,  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  yeast,  making  them 
rise,  and  become  very  cnsp  when  fried.  ..." 
— As.  ResearcheSy  xiii.  315. 

M  *' Paper,  the  flour  of  oorted  (see 
OOBD),  salt,  assa-foetida,  and  various 
iipiccs,  made  into  a  paste,  rolled  as  thin  as 
a  wafer,  and  dried  in  the  sun^  and  when 
wanted  for  the  table  baked  cnsp.  .  .  ." — 
T.  Coates,  in  Tr.  Lit.  /foe.  Bo.  iii.  194. 

POBCA,  n.t).  In  Imp.  Gazetteer 
PorahUi^  also  called  Piracada;  properly 
Purdkkddii,  [or  according  to  the  Aiadras 
Gloss.  PurakkdtUy  Mai.  pura,  'outside,' 
kdtu^  'jungle '].  A  town  on  the  coast  of 
Travancore,  formerly  a  separate  State. 
The  Portuguese  had  a  fort  nere,  and  the 
Dutch,  in  the  17th  century,  a  factory. 
Fra  Paolina  (1796)  S])eak8  of  it  as  a 
very  populous  city  full  of  merchants, 
Mahommedan,  Christian,  and  Hindu. 
It  is  now  insignificant.  [See  Logan, 
Malaljar,  i.  338.J 

[1663-t.— **  Your  ffactories  of  Carwarr  and 
Porquatt  aro  continued  but  to  very  little 
purpose  to  you." — Forrest^  Bombay  Letttrx^ 

PORCELAIN,  8.  The  history  of 
this  word  for  China-ware  appears  to  be 
as  follows.  The  family  oi  univalve 
mollusks  called  Cijpraeidae,  or  Cowries, 
(q.v.)  were  in  medieval  Italy  called 
porcellana  and  porcelUtta,  almost  cer- 
tainly from  their  strong  resemblance 
to  the  body  and  back  of  a  pig,  and  not 
from  a  gi-osser  analogy  suggested  by 
Malm  (see  in  Littre  s^ui  voce).  That 
this  is  so  is  strongly  corroborated  bv 
the  circumstance  noted  hy  Dr.  J.  E. 
(iray  (see  Eng.  Cyc.  Nat.  Hist.  s.v. 
Oy^prneida^)  that  Pig  is  the  common 
name  of  shells  of  this  family  on  the 
English  coast ;  whilst  Sow  also  seems 
to  De  a  name  of  one  or  more  kinds. 
The  enamel  of  this  shell  seems  to  have 
l^een  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  form 
a  coating  for  ornamental  pottery,  &c., 
whence  the  early  application  of  the 
term  porcellana  to  the  fine  ware  brought 
from  the  far  East.    Both  applications 


of  the  term,  viz.  to  cowries  and  to 
China-ware,  occur  in  Marco  Polo  (see 
below).  The  quasi-analogous  applica- 
tion of  pig  in  Scotland  to  earthen- ware, 
noticed  in  an  imaginary  quotation 
below,  is  pn>l>ably  quite  an  accident, 
for  there  appears  to  be  a  Gaelic  pige^ 
*an  earthen  jar,'  &c.  (see  Skeat,  s.v. 
piggin).  We  should  not  fail  to  recall 
Dr.  Johnson's  etymology  of  porcelaine 
from  "p(w«r  cent  ann^es,^^  because  it 
was  believed  by  Europeans  that  the 
materials  were  matured  under  ground 
100  years  !  (see  quotations  below  from 
Barlwsa,  and  from  Sir  Thomas  Brown). 

c.  1250.— Capmanjr  has  the  following  pa8- 
sage  in  the  work  cited.  Though  the  same 
writer  published  the  Laws  of  the  Consulado 
del  Mar  in  1791,  he  has  deranged  the  whole 
of  the  chapters,  and  this,  which  he  hod 
quoted,  is  omitted  altogether  1 

"In  the  XLIVth  chap,  of  the  maritime 
laws  of  Barcelona,  which  are  undoubtedly 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tur>',  there  are  regulations  for  the  return 
cargoes  of  the  ships  trading  with  Alexandria. 
...  In  this  are  enumerated  among  articles 
brought  from  Egypt  .  .  .  cotton  in  bales 
and  spun  wool  de  capelU  (for  hats  ?),  porce- 
lanas,  alum,  elephants'  teeth.  .  .  .'  — Me- 
moriaSy  Hist,  de  Barcelona^  I.  Pt.  ii.  p.  44. 

1298.  —  "11  out  monoio  en  tel  maincre 
con  je  voz  dirai,  car  il  espendent  porcelaine 
blance,  celle  qe  se  trovent  en  la  mer  et  <io 
se  metent  au  cuel  des  chienz,  et  vailent  Ic?) 
quatre-vingt  poroelaines  un  saic  d'ancnt 

5e  sunt  deufl  venesians  gros.  .  .  ." — Mam} 
*ofo,  oldest  French  text,  p.  132. 

,,  "Et  encore  voz  di  qe  en  cesto 
provence,  en  une  cit6  qe  est  ai>elM  Tinugui, 
se  font  oscuello   de  porcellaine  grant  et 

?itet  les  plus  belles  qe  Ten  peust  deviser."— 
bid.  180. 

c.  1328. — "  Audivi  qu^d  ducentas  civitatcs 
habet  sub  se  imperator  ille  (Magnus  Tar- 
tarus) inajores  qimm  Tholosa ;  et  cj^o  certb 
credo  qu6d  plures  habeant  homines.  .  .  . 
Alia  non  sunt  quae  ego  sciam  in  isto  imperio 
digna  relatione,  nisi  vasa  pulcherrima,  et 
nobilissima,  at(]ue  virtuosa  porseleta."  — 
Jordani  MirahiUay  p.  59. 

In  the  next  passage  it  seems  probable 
that  the  shells,  and  not  China  dishes, 
are  intended. 

c.  1343. — ".  .  .  ghoraerabica,  vemice, 
armoniaco,  zaffiero,  coloi|uinti,  porcelldne, 
mirra,  mirabolani  ...  si  vendono  a  Vinegia 
a  cento  di  peso  sottile"  (».«.  bv  the  oat(^ 
hxktAw^yi^^X),'- PtgoUMx,  Practica  delhi 
Mtrcaiwra^y.  194-, 

and  Macinn  that 

ii   verie  grcnt 

K>f  arr  idol- 

Tessolls  and 

f4h  fiar(kccr<)^ 
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In  the  next  the  shells  are  clearly 
intended  : 

1442.— "CttV//-  ti;  Firen2€  .  .  .  Porde^ 
letta  marine,  la  libm  .  .  .  soldi  .  .  .  donori 
4" — CzzanOf  Pnit.  del  fa  A/frcatut-a^  p.  *23. 

1461.  —  "Porcellane  pozzi  20,  cio^  7 
piattine,  &  Bcodullo,  4  grandi  o  uua  piccida, 
piattiae  5  grandi,  3  scodello,  uim  biava,  e 
due  biauebo." — Litt  of  J'rfjentA  ntnt  hy  Ui^ 
Soldan  of  Kgynt  to  the  Jf*tgf  PiMjualc  Malo- 
piero.  lu  S/uraton\  lUnnn  Jta/iaintm 
i^T'ijttoreSy  xxi.  col.  ]  170. 

1475.  —  "Tbo  »caj)()rt«  of  Cheon  and 
Macbin  are  uImo  largu.  Porcelain  in  made 
there,  and  Hold  by  the  weight  and  at  a  low 
])rice."  —  yU'itirt,  in  India  in  thf  XVth 
C^t.,  21. 

1487.—".  .  .  lo  mando  lo  invcntjirio  del 
prc.scntc  del  Solduno  duto  a  Lorcn/jo  .  .  . 
xiisA  grandi  di  Porcellana  mai  piii  vc^duti 
Himili  ne  meglio  lavorati.  .  .  ." — /,*Y^r  of 
/*.  rfci  lhbhi''no  to  Ciar.  de*  Medici^  in  Jitnuvr't 
Lnrfinzo,  ed.  1825,  ii.  371. 

1502. — "In  qucsto  tom])o  abnisiomo  xxi 
nave  Kopni  il  ]x>rto  di  C^lechiit :  ut  do  of>sc 
beblK)  tato  dn^irie  e  8f)cciarie  cho  \airicho 
le  dictc  Hci  navo.  I'nictorca  nic  lia  niandato 
»iei  vasi  di  porzellana  oxcolliti8sinii  ct  gmdi : 
(|uatro  bochali  do  argonto  grandi  co  oerti 
altri  va«i  al  modo  loro  j»or  credontia."  — 
Lfttrr  of  K,  Enuinv/y  13. 

1516. —  "They  make  in  thi.^  country  a 
groat  ([Ujuitity  of  porcelainB  of  ditfcrcnt 
Horts,  very  tine  ancf  goo<l,  which  form  for 
them  a  groat  article  of  tnidc  for  all  i^irts, 
and  thoy  niako  them  in  this  wjiy.  They 
take  tho  shells  of  soa -snails  (.'  atmrttii),  ami 
oirgflhells,  and  |X)und  them,  and  with  nther 
ingredients  mako  a  |ui.ste,  which  they  put 
underground  t(»  retine  fnr  the  ."pace  of  80 
or  100  years,  aiui  this  mass  t.f  p-isto  they 
leave  as  a  fortune  to  their  children.  .  .  ."  - 
Jlarhoftif  in  liammtio,  i.  olOr. 

1553.— (In  China)  **The  service  of  their 
meals  is  tho  most  elegant  that  can  be, 
everything  being  of  very  Hno  procelana 
(although  they  also  make  use  of  nilver  and 
gold  plate),  and  thoy  cat  everything  with  a 
fork  made  after  their  fashion,  never  putting 
a  hand  into  their  fo<Kl,  nnich  or  little." — 
liarroSf  III.  ii.  7. 

1554.— (Aft<jr  a  NUggesti»)n  of  the  identity 
of  the  iHiMi  miirrhlna  of  the  ancients): 
**f'o  nom  de  Porcelaine  est  donne  a  plu- 
fieura  c<Hpiilles  de  mer.  Kt  iKMirco  <pi*vn 
liOt'iu  Vaisscau  d'vno  cotiuillo  do  mer  ne  so 
])Ourn>it  rendro  mieux  a  pr(>iK>s  suyuilt  Ic 
nom  antique,  tjuo  de  rappeller  de  Porce- 
laine i'ay  iKitisd  (pic  les  c(N[iii]]os  ])olies  et 
luysjint^s,  resemblants  ji  Nacre  <le  ])erles, 
ont  (]uel(iue  alhnit^'  aucc  la  matiere  des 
vaRos  do  Porcelaine  antiijues:  ioinct  aussi 
que  lo  pouple  Kra(;ois  nomme  les  pates- 
nostros  faictes  do  grew  vignols,  patenostres 
<le  Porcelaine.  Ixjr  susdicts  vanes  do  Por- 
celaine 8ont  trans|iarents,  ct  comttent  bien 
cher  au  Oiire,  et  disent  mesmemcnt  qu'ilz 
les  apportent  fles  hides.  Mais  cela  no  mo 
sembla  vraysemMable :  car  on  n'cn  v<»irn.)it 
]>as  si  grande    quantite,   ne    do   si  gnules 


pieceii»  ii*il  failloit  apporter  de  a  ki( 
Vne  eflguiero,  Tn  pot,  oa  wu  antra  fuai 
|K>ur  |)etite  qu'elle  8oit»  <XNUte  to  daA 
ai  c'est  quelque  grfid  Taae,  il  eonstend'i* 
tage."— /'.  BeloHf  ObtervationSf  f.  134. 

c.  1560.— "And  because  there  arenat 
opinioiLB  amoDff  the  Portu^lB  which  hut 
not  beeno  in  Chimi,  about  where  thitl^ 
celane  is  made,  and  touching  the  snbitaB 
whereof  it  is  niode,  aomo  saying,  that  il  • 
of  oysters  shol?,  othen<  of  dung  rotten  d  i 
long  time,  bocauAo  they  were  not  enfomJ 
of  the  truth,  I  thought  it  conuenieatt 
tell  here  tho  substance.  .  .  ,** — Oatftrk 
Cruz^  in  /*Mn'Aajr,  iii.  177. 

[1605-6.—''.  .  .  China  dishes  or  PoMte* 
—Uirdtrood,  First  LeOer  BooJb,  77. 

[1612.— ''Balanced  one  part  with  anU 
wood,  Poroelmin  and  pepper." — iMu&i, 
Lttt^rf,  i.  197.] 

1615.— "If  we  had  in  England  bedi  (< 
porcelain  such  as  they  have  in  China,- 
which  porcelain  is  a  kind  of  plaster  bmiii 
in  the  earth,  and  by  length  of  time  eoi- 
gealed  and  glazed  into  that  substance ;  ttii 
were  an  artiflcial  mine,  and  part  of  thil 
Hubstanco.  .  .  .** — Bacon^  ArffuimeiU  on  Iwr 
jinidnifHt  of  Waste;  Works,  by  Spfddia§, 
&c.,  1859,  vii.  528. 

c.  1630.— "Tho  Bannyans  all  along  tk 
sea-shore  pitch  their  Booths  .  .  .  for  tbfl* 
they  sell  Callicoes,  China'-satton,  PuroeDall' 
ware,  scni  tores  or  Cabbinets.  .  .  ." — Sirf, 
Iltrbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  45. 

1650.— "We  are  not  thoroixghly  remlvsd 
concerning  Porcellane  or  C-hina  diite 
that  according  to  common  1>elief  they  an 
made  of  earth,  which  lieth  in  prcpontHB 
al>out  an  hundred  years  underground:  for 
the  relations  thereof  are  not  only  dnwi 
but  contrary ;  and  Authors  agree  Mk 
herein.  .  .  .*'— N/r  Thomas  JSnurne,  Vu^ 
Errorgy  ii.  5. 

[1(552.—"  Invited  by  I^wly  Oorrard  I  went 
to  I»ndon,  where  wo  had  a  groate  suppsr; 
all  tho  vessels,  which  wore  innumorable,  wer9 
of  Porcelan,  she  having  the  most  ample  uA 
richest  collection  of  that  curiositJe  in  Eilf- 
land."— A'lv/y;*,  Dianj,  March  19.] 

1726.- -In  a  list  of  the  trotiJoires  left  by 
Aklmr,  which  is  given  by  Valentijn,  ws 
find : 

"In  Porcelyn,  &c.,  Ropiaa  2507747."— 
iv.  {Suratte),  217. 

1S80. —  '•'Vasella  quidem  delicatiora  et 
caerulea  et  vonusta,  quibus  inhiverot  nee- 
cimus  quid  eh^antiao,  porcellana  TocaataTi 
qua^i  (sod  nescimus  iiunre)  a  fwreeliis.  Ib 
)Mirtibus  autem  liritanniae  (juae  septen- 
trionem  s{>ectant,  vocabulo  forsan  aniUogtH 
viusa  grossioni  et  fusca  pigs  appellant  bar^ 
km,  quasi  (sed  uuaro  itonmi  noscimns)  a 
jwrn's.  ^^nrrifchrhm  vmi  WfitgeMt, 
Etifmol.  rnit-rrmle^  s.v.  '  Hluo  China.*"— 
M(>tt«>  to  A  n  Ode  in  llrovm  J*ig^  St.  Jasms9 
fiazfttvy  July  17. 


PORGO,  a.     Wt'   kn«>w  this  word 
onlv  from  its  ociuiioiici'  in  the 
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r[iioted  ;  and  most  probably  the  expla- 
nation suggested  by  the  editor  of  the 
Notett  is  correct,  viz.  that  it  represents 
Port,  peragua.  This  word  is  perhaps 
the  siinie  as  pirixjuej  used  by  the  French 
for  a  ciinoe  or  '  dug-out ' ;  a  term  said 
by  Littr^  to  be  (piroga)  Carib.  fOn 
the  piiAsage  from  T.  B.  quoted  below 
Sir  H.  Yule  hus  the  following  note  : 
**J.  (i.e.  T.)  B.,  the  author,  gives  a 
rough  drawing.  It  represents  the 
Purgoe  as  a  somewhat  high-stemed 
lighter,  not  very  large,  with  five  oar- 
pins  a  side.  I  cannot  identify  it 
exactly  with  any  kind  of  modern 
boat  of  which  I  have  found  a  repre- 
«entati(m.  It  is  perhaps  most  like  the 
j>alwdr.  I  think  it  must  Ixj  an  Orissa 
word,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  in  any  dictionary,  Uriya  or 
Bengali."  On  thi.s  Col.  Temple  says : 
*'Tlie  modern  Indian  palvxir  (Malay 
jHilwa)  is  a  skiff,  and  would  not  answer 
the  description."  Anderson  (loc.  cit.) 
mentions  that  in  IGSr*  several  "well- 
laden  Purgoes"  and  boiit^  had  put  in 
for  shelter  at  Rameswaram  U>  the 
northward  of  Mtidapollam,  i.e.  on  the 
Coromandel  Co^ust.  There  seems  to  be 
no  sAich  word  known  there  now.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  term  Purgoo 
is  probably  an  obsolete  Anglo-Indian 
corruption  of  an  Indian  corru])tion  of 
the  Port.  t<?rm  barcOj  barca,  a  term  used 
for  any  kind  of  sailing  boat  by  the 
early  Portuguese  visitors  to  the  East 
(e.g.  jyA  Ihoquerfjue,  Hak.  S(x;.  ii.  230  ; 
rasco  da  Garruiy  Hak.  Soc.  77,  240).] 

[1669-70.  -**  A  Pnrgoo:  These  Vse  for 
tl»e  most  [art  betwoon  Hiigly  and  Pyplo 
nnd  Ballasoro :  with  these  boats  they  carry 

fcKxls  into  ye  Roads  on  board  English  and 
>utch,  kc.  Ships,  they  will  Hue  a  longe 
time  iu  ye  Sea,  beinge  brought  to  anchor 
bv  yo  Stome,  as  theiro  V'sual  way  is." — 
Ni  S.  by  T.  B.[ateman],  quoted  by  A  nderson^ 
English  Intercourse  laith  Siam^  p.  266.] 

1680.  —  Ft.  St.  Geo.  Consn.,  Jany.  30, 
"records  arrival  from  the  B;iy  of  the 
*  Success,'  the  Captain  of  which  reports  that 
a  Forgo  [Pertigua  ?,  a  fast-sailing  vessel, 
Clipper]  drove  ashore  in  the  Bay  al)out 
Pcply.  .  .  .'"—Notes  and  Kxts.  No.  iii.  p.  2. 

[1683.— "Tlie  Thomas  arrived  with  ye  28 
Kales  of  Silk  taken  out  of  the  Pnrga." — 
lledgm^  Diary ^  Hak.  Soc.  i.  65. 

[168.').  —  *'In  Hoogly  letter  to  Fort  St. 
<»eoi>re,  dated  February  6  Forgo  occurs 
■coupled  with  *bora'(Hina.  hkar,  'aUghter'j." 
— Pring/e^  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo,  lat  ser.  iii.  166. 

POBTIA,  8.  In  S.  India  the 
common  name  of  the  Tkespuia  popul* 


fim,  Lam.  ^N.O.  Malvaceae),  a  favourite 
ornamental  tree,  thriving  liest  near 
the  sea.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
Tamil  Puaraasu,  *  Flower-king  ;  [pu- 
mrct^u,  from  /m,  *  flower,'  arasu,  *  poe- 
pul  tree*].  In  Ceylon  it  is  called 
Suria  gansuriy  and  also  the  Tulip-tret'. 

1742.— "Le  hois  sur  lequol  on  les  met 
fles  toiles),  et  oelui  (ju'on  emoloye  pour  les 
battre,  aont  ordinairement  de  tamarinier, 
ou  d'un  autre  arbe  nomm€  pofchi." — Lett. 
Kdif,  xiv.  122. 

1860. — "Another  useful  tree,  veryoommoa 
in  Ceylon,  is  the  Suria,  with  flowers  so  like 
thoAo  of  a  tulip  that  Europeans  know  it  as 
the  tulip  tree.  It  loves  the  sea  air  and 
saline  soils.  It  is  planted  all  along  the 
avenues  and  streets  in  the  towns  near  the 
coast,  where  it  is  equally  valued  for  its 
shade  and  the  beauty  of  its  yellow  flowers, 
whilst  its  tough  wood  is  used  for  carriage- 
shafts  and  g^n-stocks." — TenneiU^s  Cey&n, 
i.  117. 

1861. —  *'  It  is  iLsual  to  plant  large  branches 
of  the  poxtia  and  lianyan  trees  in  such  a 
slovenly  manner  that  there  is  little  pro- 
liability  of  the  trees  thriving  or  being 
ornamental." — Cleghorn,  Forests  and  Oanl'ns 
ufS.  India,  197. 

POBTO  NOVO,  n.p.  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  South  Arcot,  32  m.  S.  of 
Pondicherry.  The  first  mention  of 
it  that  we  have  found  is  in  Bocarro, 
Decada,  p.  42  (c.  1613).  The  name 
was  perhaps  intended  to  mean  'New 
Oporto,'  rather  than  *  New  Haven,'  but 
we  have  not  found  any  history  of  the 
name.  [Tlie  Tamil  name  is  Farangi- 
pettai,  *  European  town,'  and  it  is 
called  bv  Mahommedans  MaJimnd- 
hamiar.] 

1718.  —  •'  At  Night  we  came  to  a  Town 
called  Porta  Nova,  and  in  Malabarish 
Pimd'i  Potei  {I*aiungi^>et.{ai)." — PrvpagcUion 
of  the  Gosftely  &c.,  Pt.  li.  41. 

1726.— "The  name  of  this  city  {Porto 
Noi^)  signifies  in  l^ortugucse  New  Hjiven, 
but  the  Moors  cull  it  AlotJiammM  Bendar 
.  .  .  and  the  Gentoos  Perringepeenie," — 
Vafentijn,  Cfiorowondef,  8. 

POBTO  PIQUENO,  POBTO 
GBANDE,  nn.  pp.  *  The  Little  Haven 
and  the  Oreat  Haven ' ;  names  by 
which  the  Bengal  port^  of  Satigam 
(f^.v.)  and  Chaiigam  (see  (JHITTAGONQ) 
resi)ectively  were  commonly  known  to 
the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century. 

1654.— "Porto  Peaueno  deBemgala  ,  .  . 
CknrzlM  an  curreDt  in  the  oonntry ;   80 
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1554.— "  Porto  Chraiiderf#?i^w»ya/fi.  Tho 
Tiyiy^wwi  (/itrTo),  by  which  they  weigh  all 
f^oodn,  cootiiiiiM  40  leen  {''frm\  each  seer 
18|  ounces.  .  .  ."— -.1.  *V«M''*,  37. 

1568.—'*  lo  mi  (Mirti  d'Orisa  fier  Bengala 
al  Porto  Picheno  .  .  .  Mcntra  uul  fiumo 
Gan%c,  dalla  txicoa  del  i\\u\\  tiumo  HiDo  a 
SatJtijan  (see  8ATI0AM)  cittk,  uuo  si  fanno 
ncg(itij,  et  oue  i  mercadanti  si  riducono, 
sonn  centi  o  venti  miglia,  che  Hi  fanno  in 
diciotto  hore  a  rc*mi,  cifx*,  in  ire  crcHccnti 
d'actpia.  che  sono  di  hci  horo  run«).''— CV^. 
Federictj  in  Bamusio,  iii.  3tl2. 

1569.— "Partissomo  di  Sondiun,  ot  giun- 
gesscmo  in  Chitigan  il  ^;ran  porto  di 
Hon^ala,  in  teniiK)  cho  gik  i  Portoghesi 
haueiiano  fatto  iKice  o  trcgua  con  i  lietturi." 
—Jbid,  396. 

1595. — **  Besides,  yon  tell  mo  that  tho 
traffic  and  commerce  of  tho  Porto  Peqneno 
of  Bcmguala  being  always  of  great  moment, 
if  this  goes  to  ruin  through  tho  Mogors, 
they  wiu  be  the  mnstors  of  those  tracts." — 
Letter  of  the  K.  of  Pvrtuqalt  in  Archiv. 
Port,  Orient.^  Faacic^  3,  p.  4tJl. 

1596. — "And  so  he  wrote  mo  that  the 
Commerce  of  Porto  Chrande  of  Bongala  is 
flourishing,  and  that  the  King  of  the  Country 
had  remitted  to  the  Portuguese  3  per  cont. 
of  tlie  duties  that  they  tised  to  i>ay." — 
Ihid.  p.  580. 

1508. — **  When  vou  thinkc  vou  arc  at  tho 
point  do  Gualle,  to  be  assured  thereof,  make 
towards  the  Hand,  to  know  it  .  .  .  where 
commonlie  all  the  shipi>CM  know  tho  land, 
such  I  say  as  wu  saylc  to  lifngaleHy  or  to 
any  of  the  Hauons  thereof,  as  Porto  Pequeno 
or  Porto  Grande,  that  i.s  the  small,  or  tho 
grc^it  Ha  von,  where  the  Portingnllos  doe 
tniifiquo.  .  .  ." — Limuhvtm^  1kx)k  111. 
p.  3*24. 

[i-.  1617.— "Port  Grande,  PortPequina, ' 
in  Sir  T,  Roe'g  LUt,  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  5;i8.j 

POSTEEN,  s.  An  Afghan  Ifathern 
pelisse,  gcnenilly  of  .shfe]>-Hkin  with 
the  ileece  on.  Pers.  }H)stlJi,  from  post^ 
'  a  hide.' 

1080. — "Khwitja  Ahmad  came  on  some 
Government  busincjiw  to  Oha/.nfn,  and  it  was 
re^K)rted  to  him  that  some  Tiierchants  were 

going  to  l^lrkist«ln,  who  were  returning:  to 
^haznfn  in  tho  beginning  uf  winter.  Tljo 
Khw^ja  remembered  that  he  recjuirud  a 
certain  number  of  postins  (great  co^it.s) 
every  year  for  himself  and  sons.  .  .  ." — 
Ni:rim-uI-Mnn\  in  EfHot,  ii.  497. 

1442.  —  "  His  Majesty  tho  Fortunate 
Khukan  had  sent  for  tho  iVinco  of  Kfilikut, 
horses,  pelisses  (postin)  and  robes  woven  of 
gold.  .  .  ."— JWj/rasarU-,  in  Not,  et  Extr. 
xiv.  Pt.  i.  437. 

[c.  1590. — *'  In  the  winter  scas<.>n  there  is 
no  need  of  poshtins  (fur-lined  coats).  ..." 
— J  wi,  ed.  Jarrett^  ii.  337.] 

1862.— "Otter  skins  from  the  Hills  and 
Kashmir,  worn  as  PoBtlnB  by  tho  Yar- 
kandis."— /'ttw/ttt  Trad^  Hr^wii,  p.  65. 


POTTAH,     0.       HixuL   and 
veniaculars,  peUtd^   &c.     A  d( 
specifying  the    conditions   on 
lands  are  held  ;  a  lease  or  other 
nient  securing  rights  in  land  or 
[»roi)erty. 

1778. — **  I  am  therefore  hopeful  yos  vrl 
Ije  kindly  pleaaed  to  excuse  me  the  fire  jb\ 
now  demanded,  and  that  nothing  vox  h| 
demanded  of  me  beyond  the  amooat  a 
pressed  in  the  potteh." — The  Kajak  *;] 
Jifnares  to  Hastings,  iq  At'tides  cjf'  Ob?' 
atjainst  H.^  Burke,  vi.  !>91. 

[I860.— '*  By  the  Zumecndar,  then,  orbl 
under  tenant,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  liii ' 
is  farmed  out  to  the  Kyuts  by  pottikli  * ' 
agreements.  .  .  ." — f^rant^  Anraf  L^  i« 
Jie»*jaff  67. 

PBA,  PHRA,  PBAW,  s.  Thi^ii 
a  term  constantly  uscbd  in  Bumk 
familiar  to  all  who  have  been  in  Hat 
country,  in  its  constant  application  i» 
a  style  of  respect,  addressee  or  applkd 
to  persons  and  things  of  espedil 
santtity  or  dij^nity.  Thus  it  la  ad- 
dressed at  Court  to  the  King  ;  it  is  tk 
ha1)itual  designation  of  the  Buddhi 
and  his  images  and  dagobas;  of 
superior  ecclesiastics  and  sacred  boob; 
corres]Kmding  on  the  whole  Jn  use, 
pretty  closely  to  the  Skt.  ^S'ri.  In 
Burmese  the  word  is  >vritten  hhwi, 
but  pronounced  (in  Arakan)  pkrif 
and  in  modern  Burma  Proper,  witk 
the  usual  slurring  of  the  r,  Pkyd  or 
Pyd.  The  use  of  the  term  is  not  con- 
fined  to  Burma  ;  it  is  used  in  quite  A 
similar  way  in  Siam,  as  may  1>e  seen  in 
the  quotation  below  from'  Alaliastcr; 
the  word  is  used  in  the  same  form 
P7tm  among  the  Shans ;  and  in  the 
form  J*rttty  it  would  seem,  in  Camboja. 
Thus  (7arnier  speaks  of  Indra  and 
Vishnu  under  their  CamlK>jan  epithets 
as  J*rea  En  and  Prea  Noreai  (Nara- 
yana) ;  of  the  tigure  of  Buddha  enter- 
ing mrv<f?in^  as  Prea  Nip]>an  ;  of  the 
Kinff  who  built  the  great  temple  of 
AngKor  Wat  as  Prea  Kot  Melea,  of 
the  King  reigning  at  the  time  of  the 
exi)editi(Ui  as  Prea  Ang  Reachea  Vodey, 
of  various  sites  of  temples  as  Preacm^ 
Preacaji,  Prat  Pithu,  &c.  {Vayagr 
(PExploration,  i.  26,  49,  388,  77,  8S» 
72). 

The  word  p'hra  appears  in  composi- 
tiou  in  various  names  of  Burmese 
kings,  as  of  the  famous  Ahmplatk 
(1753-60),  founder  of  the  late  dynasty, 
and  of  his  son  7>o(fo<//j-plira  (1781- 
1819).      In   the  former  instance    the 
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name  is,  according  to  Sir  A.  Phavre, 
Alaung-p'/ircf,  i.e.  the  embryo  Buddha, 
or  Bodisatva.  A  familiar  Siamese  ex- 
ample of  use  is  in  the  Phra  Bid,  or 
sacred  foot-mark  of  Buddha,  a  term 
wliich  represents  the  *SW  Pada  of 
Cevlou. 

the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  as  will 
l>e  .seen,  .<upjK>sed  the  word  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Skt.  prabhu  (see  PABVOE). 
But  Mr.  Alabaster  ]X)ints,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Siamese  spelling, 
rather  lo  Skt.  i-am,  *  pre-eminent, 
excellent.'  This  Ls  in  Pali  varo^ 
*' excellent,  best,  precious,  noble" 
{(Jhildern).  A  curious  point  is  that, 
from  the  prevalence  of  tne  term  phra 
in  all  the  Indo-Chinese  kingdoms,  we 
must  conclude  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
those  countries,  in  predominant  use 
among  tlie  Indian  or  Ceylonese  projm- 
gators  of  the  new  religion.  Yet  we 
do  not  tind  any  evidence  of  such  a 
use  of  either  jtrabhn  or  ram.  The 
former  would  in  Pali  be  pabbho.  In 
a  short  ]>fii>er  in  the  Bijdragen  of  the 
Koval  Institute  of  the  Hague  (Dl.  X. 
4de  Stuk,  1885),  Prof.  Kern  indicates 
that  this  term  was  also  in  use  in  Java, 
in  the  forms  Bra  and  pra^  with  the 
sense  of  '  sj^lendid '  and  the  like  ;  and 
he  cites  as  an  example  Bra- ^f^i/at/a 
(I lie  style  of  several  of  tlie  medieval 
kings  of  Java),  where  Br^  is  exactly 
the  ifpic-;t-ntative  of  Skt.  Sri. 

l^s'^.— "I  know  that  in  the  country  of 
I.<iuj(  the  Dignities  of  Pa-j/a  and  Mniauo, 
and  the  honourable  Epithets  of  Pra  are  in 
use  ;  it  may  be  also  that  the  other  terras 
of  Dignity  are  common  to  Inith  Nations,  as 
well  ;us  llic  l-'i\vs." — De  fa  /.nnhen;  .SVtw/, 
K/r.  79. 

"  The  Pra-Clang,  or  by  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portiiguf*es,  the  Banaion,  is 
the  iitlic'.T,  wlio  has  the  a|)}K>intnient  of  the 
('<:iiMiene,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
Kiiiird'-u).  .  .  .  His  name  is  composed  of 
the  Balio  word  Pra,  which  I  have  so  often 
di-:ef.iirs'']  of.  and  of  the  word  Cfciifj,  which 
sijiiitics  ^!;i_'  i/.inc.""—  //////.  \^'\. 

■■'ryicn  Si.i.nntn'i-Ci't/inii  (see  GAU- 
TAMA^ -In-y  call  Pra- />''"?/- -7V/<^/o/^  which 
vcrl-atini   >i'jTiities    the    firmf   amf   KxcUfnt 

i.^.nir  ^  II. ;d.  i;u. 

irOf).  "At  noon  we  reached  Mceaday, 
tlie  ]>er<onal  estate  of  the  Ma^rwoon  of 
I'eunie,  uh(»  is  oftencr  called,  from  this 
place,  Mceaday  Praw,  or  f^ord  of  Meea- 
dav."'     >'"/.'.>%  Enilio.xoi  to  Aiu,  242. 

IS.'.').-  ••  The  ejuthet  Phra.  which  fx^cupics 
so  pi<)ii)i!ie?!T  a  place  in  the  ceremonial  an<l 
reliinou'^  v. .<al»ulary  of  the  Siamese  an<l 
Burmese,   h.\>  been  the  subject  of   a   good 


deal  of  nonsense.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  Burmese  scholars  have  never  (I  believe)^ 
been  Sanskrit  scholars,  nor  vice  venAy  so 
that  the  Palee  terms  used  in  Burma  have 
had  little  elucidation.  On  the  word  in 
question,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  has  kindly 
favoured  me  with  a  note :  '  Phrt(  is  no  doubt 
a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Prabhu^  a  Lord 
or  Master ;  the  h  of  the  aspirate  bh  is  often 
retained  alone,  leaving  Praku  which  becomes 
Prdh  or  Fhn.'"— Sir  H.  Yule,  MiuUm  U> 
Ava^  61. 

1855. — "All  these  readings  (of  documents 
at  the  Court)  were  intoned  in  a  high  re- 
citative, strongly  resembling  that  used  in 
the  English  cathedral  service.  And  the 
long-drawn  Phyiri-i-d !  (My  Lord),  which 
terminated  each  reading,  added  to  the 
resemblance,  as  it  came  in  exactly  like  the 
Amen  of  the  Liturgy." — Ibid.  88. 

1859.— "The  word  Phra,  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  this  work,  here  appears 
for  the  first  time  ;  I  have  to  remark  that  it 
is  probably  derived  from,  or  of  common 
origin  with,  the  Pharaoh  of  antiquity.  It 
is  given  in  the  Siamese  dictionaries  as 
synonymous  with  (iod,  ruler,  priest,  and 
teacher.  It  is  in  fact  the  word  by  which 
sovereignty  and  sanctity  are  associated  in 
the  popular  mind." — liotrring.  Kingdom  and 
Ptfyph  of  Siam,  [i.  155]. 

1863.— "The  title  of  the  First  King  (of 
Siam)  is  "Phm-Chom- Kfao- Yu- Hua  and 
spoken  as  Phra  Phutt/n'-Chao-Yu-Hua.  .  .  . 
His  Majesty's  noso  is  styled  in  the  Pali 
form  Phra-JVasa.  .  .  .  The  Siamese  term  tho 
(Catholic)  missionaries,  the  Preachers  of 
the  Phra-C%ao  Phn-:Snng,  i.e.  of  God  the 
Creator,  or  the  Divine  Lord  Builder.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  n)iH.sionaries  express  *  God  * 
by  V\aB.-Phutthi'Vhao  .  .  .  and  they  ex- 
j)lain  the  Eucharist  as  YhlK-Phutthi-Kaya 
I  A'av^r  — 'Body')." — Jiontiany  Reise,  iii.  l09, 
andllM15.  ' 

1870.— "The  most  excellent  Parft,  bril- 
liant in  his  glory,  free  from  all  ignorance, 
beholding  Nibl>ana  the  end  of  the  migration 
of  the  soul,  lighted  tho  lamp  of  tho  law  of 
the  Word." — Roger.*,  Bnddhagottka's Parablegy 
tr.  from  the  Burmese,  p.  1. 

1871. — "Phra  is  a  Siamese  word  applied 
to  all  that  is  worthy  of  tho  highest  respect, 
that  is,  everything  connected  with  religion 
and  royalty.  It  may  be  translated  as  *  holy.*^ 
The  Siamese  letters  j) — h — r  commonly  re- 
present tho  Sanskrit  v — r.  1  therefore 
presume  tho  word  to  l>e  derived  from  tho 
Sanskrit  '  cri ' — '  to  choose,  or  to  be  chosen,' 
and  '  cam — better,  best,  excellent,'  the  root 
of  dptcrros." — Alalnistir,  Th^  Wheel  of  the 
Laic,  164. 

PBAAG,  sometimes  PIAGK},  n.^). 
Properly  Prayfufa,  *the  place  of  sacri- 
fice,* the  old  Hindu  name  of  Allaha- 
bad, and  esi)ecially  of  the  river 
confluence,  since  remote  iiges  a  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

c.  A.D.  638. — "Lo  royaumo  de  Polo-ye-kia 
(Prayaga)  a  environ  5000  U  de  tour.    La^ 
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capitate,  qui  eat  nitu^  au  confluent  de 
deux  fleuves,  a  envirun  20  7i  de  tour.  .  .  . 
DaiM  1h  villo,  il  y  u  un  teniftle  dos  dieux 

2ui  eat  d'une  riohcssc  eltlouuKinte,  et  oil 
clatent  une  multitude  de  minicles.  .  .  . 
Hi  quel  qu'un  e!*t  cuiiablo  do  pousKer  le 
m^pris  de  la  vie  juw^u'  ik  fie  donner  la 
niort  dans  ce  tciuple,  il  obtieat  lu  l>unheur 
etemel  et  les  joies  inflnies  do»  dieux.  .  .  . 
Depuia  Tantiquiti*  juw^u'  u  noa  jour^,  cette 
coutume  in.sena^  n'a  \n\s  oesatS  un  instant." 
—JfioH^n-TkwHf/y  in  /V/.  liomU.  ii.  276-79. 

c.  1020. — '* .  .  .  thunco  to  the  tree  of 
Barftgi,  12  (i^vrasan^s).  Thia  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Junnia  and  Gangca." — 
Af-Jit'ruu'tf  in  JdlfiiH,  i.  55. 

ir>29. — "ITio  Hfinie  day  I  awam  ncn)ss  the 
river  Oanucs  for  my  amusoraont.  I  cDunted 
my  strokes,  and  found  that  1  crtwsod  over 
at  3<'i  strokes.  I  then  took  lu'outh  and 
nwam  Vnick  to  the  other  aide.  I  had  crossed 
by  Hwininiing  every  river  that  I  ha<l  met 
with,  except  the  (vangca.  On  reaching  the 
pl.'ice  where  the  Gangca  and  Jurona  unite, 
I  rowed  over  in  the  l>oat  to  the  Vi&g 
aide.  .  .  ." — Baiter^  40(5. 

1585.--"  .  .  .  Fro  Agra  I  came  to  Prage, 
where  the  riucr  Jemena  entroth  into  the 
mightio  riuer  (iangoa,  and  Jemena  looacth 
his  name."— y^  Fiuh,  in  Hall.  ii.  386. 

PBACBIT,  s.  A  Wvm  ap})lied  to 
the  older  vernacular  dialect.s  of  India, 
sucli  as  were  deriv«"d  from,  or  kindred 
\a\  Sanflkrit.  Dialects  of  this  natui-e 
are  used  by  ladies,  and  by  inferior 
characters,  in  the  Sanskrit  drania.s. 
Tlie^se  dialttcts,  and  the  modem  ver- 
naculars springin<^  fnnn  tliem,  bejir 
the  Siime  relation  to  Sanskrit  that  the 
"  Romance"  la n^niag*'**  of  Europe  l»ear 
to  Latin,  an  analo«'v  which  is  found 
in  many  ]>articulars  to  hold  with  most 
surprising  exactness.  The  most  com- 
plet^dy  ]>rescrved  of  old  Prakrits*  is 
that  which  was  nsfd  in  Magadha,  and 
wliii'h  has  come  down  in  the  Buddhist 
lMK)ks  of  Ceyb)n  under  the  name  of 
Pali  (q.v.).  The  tirst  Kurf>]»ean  an- 
alysis of  tills  language  hears  the  title 
^' Inafitntunir.'i    J.'nujtine    Pracilticae. 

SiTip^it  ClxriMininiR  Lassf^n^  Bonnae.  ad 
Rhenum,  18.S7.''  The  term  itself  is 
Skt.  '})rakritn^  *  natural,  unrefined, 
vulgar,*  &c. 

1801.— *' A^'a^jto-Z^r  is  th^  s]K»ech  of  the 
Celestials,  framed  in  jrnmimatical  institutes, 
Pracrita  ia  Kimilnr  to  it,  but  manifold 
.OS  a  provincial  dialect,  and  otherwise. "- 
San-ilrrif  Tn-ntin'\  ipu>ted  by  Cntfhrooh'\  i 
As.  li'S.  vii.  191>. 


m 


along  the  sea.     It  is  Port,  jnxm,  *bi| 

shore.' 

{      [1598.  —  "  Another    towne    towwds  4il 
North,  called  Villa  de  Prmya  (for  Pr^>>| 
aa  much  as  to  say,  as  strand).'* — Xmjvca 
Hnk.  Soc.  ii.  278.] 

PBESIDENOY    (and    PBEfltl 
DENT),  8.    The   title    '  President'  » 
applied   to  the   Chief    of  a   prinopi 
Factory,   was    in    early    popular  rst 
though  in  the  clmrtera  of  the  E.l.Cl 
its  first  c»ccurrence    is     in    1661  («* 
Lett  erg  Patent,  below).     In  Sainsbuni ' 
Calendar  we   find    letters  headed  **ti 
Capt.     Jourdain,     president     of    lk| 
English  at  Bantam'^  in  1614  (i.  29i-ft); 
but  it  Ls  to  be  doubted  whether  tihpi 
wording  is  in  the  original.     A  littk 
later  we   find    a    "proposal    by   M'- 
Middluton  concerning  the  appointmetf 
of  two  especial  factors,  at  Surat  ani 
}^int4ini,   to  have   authority    over  all 
othiir  factors  ;  Joiuflain  named."    And 
later  again  he  is  styled  ''John  Jourdain, 
C'a])tain  of  the  house"    (at    l^ntam; 
see  pp.  303,  325),  and  "  Chief  Merchant 
at  Bantam  "  (p.  343). 

ir)23.— "Speaking  of  the  Dutch  CVio- 
inandor,  as  well  as  of  the  Enf^lish  PrntdMA 
who  often  in  this  fashion  canio  to  take  dm  Av 
an  airing,  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that  bodh 
of  thoin  in  Surat  live  in  groat  atyje,  and  like 
the  ^Rindces  of  the  land.  They  go  abost 
with  a  great  train,  sometimes  with  peoplt 
of  their  own  mounted,  but  purticaliJrlj 
with  a  great  crowd  of  Indian  ncr^-ant*  <■ 
foot  and  nnned,  according  to  custom,  vitk 
sword,  target,  bow  and  arrows." — /'.  dWk 
VafUy  ii.  517. 

,,  "Our  boat  going  ashore,  the  VrmL- 
dent  of  the  English  Merchants,  who  iiimallT 
resides  in  Sunit,  and  is  chief  of  all  their 
businc.*j  in  the  K.  Indies,  Persia,  and  other 
places  dcjiondent  thereon,  and  who  is  called 
Sign.  Tlionms  Ka.stel*  .  .  .  came  aboard 
in  our  said  l>oat,  with  a  minister  of  tfaein 
(so  they  tenn  those  who  do  the  priest*! 
office  among  them)." — Ihid.  ii.  501-2  ;  fHak. 
Soc.  i.  19\  ■ 

lt>*W.  -  "As  soon  as  tho  Conimanden 
heard  tb.'vt  the  (English)  President  was  come 
ti)  Suhaly,  they  went  ashore.  .  .  .  The  two 
dayes  following  were  siHsnt  in  fea^tiofir,  at 
wbieh  the  Commanders  of  the  two  Shipe 
treated  the  President,  who  aftorwarae 
returned  to  »S"/«f^A#.  .  .  .  During  mj*  abode 
at  ASuraffa,  I  wanted  for  no  divertiscment ; 
for  I  .  .  .  found  company  at  the  Dutek 
President's,  who  hod  his  Farms  there  .  .  . 
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PBAYA,  s.  This  is  in  Hong-Kong 
the  nanu*  given  t^)  what  in  most 
foreign  settlements  in  ('hina  is  called 
the  Bund  ;  i.e.  the  ]>romenade  or  drive 


*  Th«)Tn;is  H;i.st.ill  r)r  R'lstHl  wont  out  apiiar- 
mtly  in  1<'>1'>.  in  1i'>l('>  is  miMilionptl  kk  a  "rnlivf 
morrh.int  of  thn  ftwx  at  Swall;^  Head,"  and  oflm 
ItttiT  ftH  rliiiyf  at  Surat  (see  Sainrimry^  i.  47tf^  and 
ii.  pa9fim). 
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inasmuch  aa  I  could  converse  with  them 
ill  their  own  Language." — Mandeislo,  E.T., 
ad.  1669,  p.  19. 

1638. — "Les  Anflois  ont  bien  encore  vn 
bureau  k  Bantam,  dans  I'lsle  de  Jaua,  mais 
il  a  son  President  particulier,  qui  ne  depend 
point  de  celuy  de  Suratta."  —  MatuUlslo, 
French  ed.  1659,  p.  124. 

,,  *'  A    mon    retour   k    Suratta   ie 

trouvay  dans  la  loge  des  Anglois  plus  de 
cinqiiniite  marchands,  que  le  Preiidant 
auoit  fait  vonir  do  tous  les  autres  Bureaux, 
pour  rendre  compte  de  leur  administration, 
et  pour  estre  presens  k  ce  changement  de 
Gouuemement." — Ibid.  188. 

1661. — "And  in  case  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons, being  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  said  Gk>vemor 
und  Com)>any,  in  the  said  East  Indies, 
their  Factors  or  Agents  there,  for  any 
Ofifenco  by  theo[i  done,  shall  appeal  from 
the  same,  that  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  President  and  Council,  Factor  or 
Agent,  to  seize  upon  him  or  them,  and  to 
carry  him  or  them  home  Prisoners  to 
England." — Letters  Patent  to  the  Uovemor 
and  Comixtny  of  Merchants  of  LondoHy 
trading  with  the  E.  Jndies^  3d  April.' 

1670.— The  Court,  in  a  letter  to  Fort  St. 
ireorge,  fix  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be 
allowed  to  their  officers  (for  their  private 
investments)  on  their  return  to  Europe : 

"  Presidents  nnd   Agents,  at  Surat,  Fort 
St.  George,  and  Bantam  .  5  tonnjt. 

Chi^fesy  at  Persia,  the  Bay  (q.v.),  Mesu- 
lapatam,  and  Macassar :  Deputy  at 
Bombay,  and  Seconds  at  Surat,  Fort 
St.  George,  and  Bantam  .  3  lonns.'* 

In  Notes  and  Exts.^  No.  i.  p.  3. 

1702.— "Tuesday  7th  Aprill.  ...  In  the 
morning  a  Councill  .  .  .  afterwards  having 
some  Discourse  arising  among  us  whether 
the  charge  of  hiring  Calashes,  &c.,  upon 
Invitations  given  us  from  the  Shabander  or 
any  others  to  go  to  their  Countrey  Houses 
or  upon  any  other  Occasion  of  diverting 
our  Selves  abroad  for  health,  should  be 
charged  to  our  Honble  Masters  account  or 
not,  the  President  and  Mr.  Loyd  were  of 
opinion  to  charge  the  witnc.  .  .  .  But  Mr. 
Rouse,  Mr.  Ridges,  and  Mr.  Master  were  of 
opinion  that  Batavia  being  a  place  of  extra- 
ordinary charge  and  Exi)ense  in  all  things, 
the  said  Calash  hire,  &c.,  ought  not  to 
1)0  charged  to  the  Honourable  Company's 
Account." — MS.  Records  in  India  OJice. 

The  Look  containing  this  is  a  collo- 
i'ation  of  fragmentary  SiS.  diaries.    But 
this  ])assage  pertaijis  apparently  to  the 
proci'edings  of  Prasident  Allen  Catch- 
pole  and  his  council,  belonging  to  the 
Factory  of  Chusan,  from  which  they 
\ver<*  expelled  by  the  Chinese  in  1701-2 ; 
they    stayed    some   time   at    Bata\ia 
■on   their  way  home.     Mr.   Catchpole 
■(or   Ketchpole)  was    soon    afterwards 
•chief  of  an  English  settlement  made 


upon  Pulo  Condore,  off  the  Cambojan 
coast.  In  1704-5,  we  read  that  he 
reported  favourably  on  the  prospects 
of  the  settlement,  requesting  a  supply 
of  young  writers,  to  learn  the  Chinese 
language,  anticipating  that  the  island 
would  soon  become  an  important 
station  for  Chinese  trade.  But  Catch- 
pole  was  himself,  about  the  end  of 
1705,  murdered  by  certain  people  of 
Macassar,  who  thought  he  had  broken 
faith  with  them,  ana  with  him  all  the 
English  but  two  (see  Bruct^s  Anrmls, 
483-4,  580,  606,  and  A.  HamiUon,  ii. 
205  [ed.  1744]).  The  Pulo  Condore 
enterprise  thus  came  to  an  end. 

1727.— "About  the  year  1674,  President 
Aungier,  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for 
governing,  came  to  the  Chair,  and  leaving 
Surat  to  the  Management  of  Deputies,  came 
to  BomUiy^  and  rectified  many  things." — A . 
Hamilton^  i.  188. 

PEICKLY-HEAT,  s.  A  trouble- 
some cutaneous  rash  (LicJien  tropicus) 
in  the  form  of  small  red  pimples, 
which  itch  intolerably.  It  anects 
many  Europeans  in  the  hot  weather. 
Fryer  (pub.  1698)  alludes  to  these 
"  fiery  pimples,"  but  gives  the  disease 
no  specific  name.  Natives  sometimes 
suffer  from  it,  and  (in  the  south)  use 
a  paste  of  sandal- wood  to  alleviate  it. 
Su'  Charles  Na])ier .  in  Sind  used  to 
suffer  much  from  it^  and  we  have 
heard  him  descril>ed  as  standing,  when 
giving  an  interview  during  the  hot 
weather,  with  his  back  against  the 
edge  of  an  open  door,  for  the  con- 
venience of  occasional  friction  against 
it.     [See  RED-DOG.] 

1631. — **Quas  Latinus  Hippocrates  (7or- 
ndius  Celsus  papulas,  Plinius  sudamina 
Yocat  .  .  .  ita  crebra  sunt,  ut  ego  adhuc 
neminem  novorim  qui  molestias  has   effu- 

ferit,  non  magis  quam  morsas  culicum,  quos 
lUsitani  Mosquilas  vocant.  Sunt  autem 
haec  papulae  rubentes,  et  asperae  aliquan- 
tum,  per  sudorem  in  cutem  ejecta) ;  plerum- 
que  a  capite  ad  caloem  usque,  cum  suramo 
pruritu,  et  assiduo  Bcali>endi  desiderio 
erumpentos." — Ja^:.  Bontiij  Jlist.f  Nat.  &c., 
ii.  18,  p.  33. 

1665. — *'The  Sun  is  but  just  now  rising, 
^ct  he  is  intolerable  ;  there  is  not  a  Cloud 
m  the  Sky,  not  a  breath  of  Wind  ;  my 
horses  are  spent,  they  have  not  seen  a  green 
Herb  since  we  came  out  of  Lahor;  my 
IndianSy  for  all  their  black,  dry,  and  hard 
skin,  sink  under  it.  My  face,  hands  and 
feet  are  peeled  off,  and  my  body  is  covered 
all  over  with  pimples  that  pride  me,  as  so 
many  needles.^' —  ^mnVr,  E,T,  12&\  \<A. 
CoAstahU^  ^*dV 
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[1673.— "Thifl  Heanon  .  .  .  thmigh  moder-  ;  cut  (see  Kaiiiusio's  ItaL  venioii,  Vl 
atel V  warm,  yet  our  BcKlioH  broke  out  into  ,  yiii.  ch.  XXV.).  That  author  give  a 
™illfiiwy Pimple,  (a  «^^^  ^^    of    Yxis    first   nakit; 

CVyuiij)  auffincnted  l>y  Ml sKErroi- Bites,  and  .  ^.  •'     .^,       ^,  -     .^^     7 

C'A,V«rmiHinKHli'«torsonuM."-/r^^.35.i     acquaintance    With    the    fruit  in  >- 

1807.-" One  thinjc  I  have  forgotten  to  DommgO,  in  the  year  1515. 
toll  you  of— tho  prickly  heat.  To  give  you  bome  of  tlie  names  bv  wiucn  tte 
Hoino  notion  of  itM  intunnity,  tho  placid  Ix>rd  \  Opuntia  ia  known  in  the  Punjab  sen 
William  (ficntinck)baM  boon  f<}undHprawlin(?  j  to  belong  properly  to  speciefl  <l 
on  a  table  on  his  J«ick  ;  and  Sir  Henry  .  Euphorbia.  Thus  the  Eupho^  Bffft- 
(fWillin,  one  of  tho  Madnuf  Judgo«s  who  ih  .  ^^J[  i»  •  •  «^ii,^  *^i-  ^m.j-  j.«  .  1mA 
a  Welihman,  and  a  fiery  Bn^ton  in  nil  f  n«,  Ijois.,  IS  called  Jjfl /,  rA  fi,  &c  ;  irf 
Hcnsois  wan  dincoverod  bv  a  visitor  rollir.jr  ,  the  0/mntia  IS  called  KObull  tmw 
on  his  own  floor,  roaring  like  a  Imitod  bull."  .  Gajiffi  «Ao,  Katujhi  cAfl,  &c.  Gan^di 
—Lord  At  into  in  India,  June  29.  is  also  the  name  of  an  Euphofina  Epi 

181i3. — "Amonj^  tho  primary  offectB  of  a  ,  which  Dr.  Stewart  takes  to  be  tie 
hot  climate  (f..r  it  cjin  hanlly  »>o  called  a  |  j?;.  Nfriifolia,  L.  (Punjab  Plants,  mn 
di^)   we    may   notice  prickly  hMt.  -     l  ^q^   ^^^^   ^^_r,y     ["The  coDimon  naiM 

*     ''  ■'       '  I  m  Lpper  India  for  the  pnckly  pear 

HAT*         rra_  .lis    vdqphnnl^    *  snake- hood/    from   in 

v^'/'w    T  V?J'"^^J    sXinYn:]    This  is  curious  ;  for  althon^ 

r*  .*  ,,      ■  J"'y*;*^  ^'^    certain  cactuses  are  verv  like  certam 

uwupunna  imUnu,  Ha  worth  (<^"rt"^'  EHphtn-hias,  there  is  no^Eupharbia  re- 

Imhca,  Kox)).),  a  plant  .sj. read  all  over  ■  geinbliiig  the  Opuntia  in  fonn. 

India,  and   to  which   Roxburgh  gave  |      rj^],^.  ;/^,x.,-,,„  mt-iitioned   in  the  ii» 

in  tlii*  I  (^nuidu'iu,  1800,  ii.  08:  [Jarrett^  ii.  239; 
»  in  that  I  ,s'iV/i  All,  ed.  VnmUry,  i».  31]  as  used 
rever,  it  [  f^^  hedges  in  Guzerat,  is  doubtles 
h;ts  betMi    EnpJiorbia  also.     Tlie  Opviitia  is  verv 
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tlii^  Opuntia  Dille 


the  latter  name,  apparently  in  th«' 
l>elief  of  its  \H*u\a  indigenous  in  that 
country.  Undoubtedly,  howe 
came  from  America,  wide  as  1 
its  s])read  over  Soutliern  Eiinmc  and 
Asia.  On  some  ]MirtH  of  the  Mi'diter- 
raneaii  sliores  {^.y.  in  Sicilv)  it  has 
be<'()iim  Bo  characteristic  that  it  is  hard 


ipJiorbia  also.  Tlie  Op 
common  as  a  hedge  plant  in  canton- 
ments, &c.,  and  it  was  nnicli  used  by 
Tippoo  as  an  obstruction  round  his 
,.  ,  ^  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  fortifications,  lioth  the  E.  Boyltana 
to  realize  the  fa.t  that  tlie  i)lant  had  |  ^^^d  the  Opuntia  arc  used  for  'fence* 
no  existence  then-  ImW  the  ICtli  i  ^^  parts  of  the  Punjal».  The  latter 
oenturv.  Indeed  at  Palermo  we  have  ^^  objectionable,  from  harbouring  dirt 
heard  this  scouted,  and  evid.-n.e  (luoti-d  !j^,j(j  reptiles;  but  it  sju'eads  rapidlv 
in  the  supy)osed  circumstance  that  |  \,^^^^  f,.,,,^^  i.j,^!^  mating  tlie  fruit,  anj 
amcmg  the  mosaics  of  the  splendi«l  i  f^rmi  the  facilitv  with  which  the  joints 
Duomo  of  Monreale  (liilh  *'*-*iitury)  I  ^.j^j^^  j.^^^^^^ 
the    lig-leaf  garments  of    Adam  and  *  «_!,.,«  «_   . 

Kv('  are  repreK«nted  as  r>f  this  uncoiii-  ■  ^^^^^'  "T   7^  ,^^7Jf**?^;Lu ^*^'  ,^ 
'      ,     .  ,       riM  ■  Shrub,  of  atK)ut  -l  or  Ti  foot  high  ...  the 

proniisin«(  material.      1  he  mosaic  ^^'•'■^    pniit  at  first  i«  grc 


green,  like  the  I>cnf. 


examinea  by  oneof  the  jiresent  writers  \  iV  very  pieasniit  in  taste,  cHxilinp  ^d  re- 
wit  h  the  imp!'es.si(in  that  the  l»elief  ha.^  '.  freshing  ;  but  if  a  Man  oatH  1ft  or  20  of  tl 


It 

e- 

thcm 


no  go(Mi   found 


Notes    and 


undation.      [See    8tli    ser.  i  they  will  colour  his  water,  making  it  look 
QufTirs,    viii.    254.]      Th..  \  like^Hl«H"l."-/>«^'"^"'''-,  i-  '^i  ("»  W.  Indies). 


yiortant  article  of  diet  in  the  Mediter 
ranean,  and  which  is  now  sometimes 
seen  in  London  sho])s,  is  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  anywhere  used  in  India, 
except  in  times  of  famine.  No  cactus 
is  named  in  Drury's   Ust^ful  Plants  of 


cactus  fn.it,  v*.llo,y    jmrple,  and  iv.l,  !  ..  ^'W.  - 

wind,   nmv   Ik!  s.ni.1    to  form jm. .11-  |     ,^.,,^,y  ^,;  ^  f„„„';,|„„i„  fo.ico  wilT  shoot." 

Umintjfry  Bk.  i. 

[1829.  — "The    cnstle    of    Bnnai  .   .  .  i« 
covered  with  the  ctntrnt,  nr  prickly  pear,  *o 


abundant  on  the  oast  side  of  tho  Aravali.'* 
—  Tfxi,  Annah,  Cjikutta  rejinnt,  i.  826.] 

lS(n.-**Tho  use  of  tho  prickly  peaz" 


hMf.       And    wlu'ther    the    Mediter-  i  (^^'^'h^'^^^^-^)/'' ''**»>''l^'b'l^'!'r!-"^^^^ 

.   .  1      4     f  _    I'M-         1.  inn>enetr!ib  o    and    niexprnMive,   it  conveys 

ranean  plants  form  a  diflerent  species,  ;  J.^^^  ^,f  ^^..^.,j^^.  .,,^,,  ^  ^^-^{^^  l>ecominff 

or  varieties  merely,  as  com jm red  With    j^   nuisjuico   in    t'his   country."  — C/r:7*ti,M, 

the  Indian   t)puntia,    is  a   matter   Utv  ^  FurtM (utd  (•'lu^m.i, '2Kk 

imiuiry.      The    fruit    of    the    Indian 

plant   is  smaller    and   less  succulent,  i      PBOME,  n.p.     An  imi>ortant  place 

There   is  a  gcKid   descripti(m    of    the    in  IVgu  above  the  Delta.     The  name 

daiit  and  fruit  in  Or/«r/(),  with  a  g^KKl    is  Tahiing,  pn»perly  Jirun.    The  Buxw 
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uloDg  thiB  Bhore  tilt  ws  fitid  a  pu^O,  that  u 


iiieae  call  it  Py^  or  (in  lli«  Aracanese  1510.— "ThB  other  Por«inn«aid: 

form   in   which   the  r  is  pronounced)  "•"*■  "^"  ""''?' "    I  "plf-*  ■  "' 

J.  ^      J  1.  V  _      n   :...i\  nlonff  this  Bhore  tilt  ws  find  i 

/•r/and  Pr^-myo  ('city  ).  ^^,|  bark.' ■■-/6W.  299. 

]5J,''..-"Whon    be    (the   Iv.   of    /trnmBu)  1518.— ■■  It«m  ;  that  any  one  poM 

WHS  arrivod  at  the  young  Kino;*  pallace,  he  i«mbu<iuo  ,{»oe  SAKBOOK)  or  a  puu^of 

^(iiiaod  himself  In  be  orownod  King  of  Prom,  his  own  and  dairiring  to  go  in  it  may  do  so 

and  during  the  Ceremony  .  .  .  made  lh«t  irith  all  that  belong*  to  him,   flmt  giring 

e«ir  Prince,  whom  hs  had  deprived  of  hii  notice  two  days  before  to  the  Ciptaio  of  the 

iiigdom,  to  continue  kneeting  before  him,  City."— ii'tro  rfni  I'riclt/tiiat  da  CiAidr  dr 

with  his  hnnds  held  up.  .  .  .  This  dune  he  IJoa,  in  Archie.  Fort.  Onmr.  Kaecic.  t.  u.  7, 

went   into  a   Balcone,    which    looked  on  a        -        -  -       -        - 

(treat  Market- place,  whither  ho  commanded  ^        „„  .    ^ 

All  the  dead  children  that  hiy  up  and  down  jju^^  ^  h^  „,,„  ^„  „„^  „,  ^„„            „, 

the  slreot«,  to  be  brought,  and  then  caumng  b,^,^  .g-^^  „„  -^^.j^  ,(,e  Hiyer,   there 

them   t«  bo  backed    Tery>mall.    ho    gave  ^^^  ^           „  .^ich  upset  all  our  puMB 

them,  mingled  with  Bmo.  Kico.  and  Herb*,  ^^j  l«,olumw  at  the  W  mouth.  .      ."- 


"  When  Dom  Saocho  (Dom  Sanch 
Anriquei  ~ 


jphantB  tt 


'"'tis"::''        ...  ,  .^,  15S2.--K..1 


was  hardly 


OenerslI    with  all   his  men   being 


ended   when  a  great  rumour  of  arms  was     working  upon  the  ahiu  called  Bcmo,  ther^ 
heard  from  a  ijuarter  where  the  HortuguaM     ^^^  j„  ^^  |j(j|g  Par««."— tSwMilnfa  (tr. 


llfighting.     The  cause  of  this  WW.  tho     by  i\.  L.),  f.  6... 

"'  ''  "^  """     -'"""J^J  f:^'       'l586.-"The  fifth  and  Ust  festive 


which  thu 

King  (of  Pegu)  i, 


Pren  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  King  of  Arra^n.     .    'T^T  ^^i,"  T  T  i.  „.i 

knowing  that  he  had  fled  that  way.     Our     i-ealled.'^;«»  /*■»«"-.»  one 

people  hastening  up  had  a  stiff  and   well     JS'"?  .'"^   ^fS'  "  ™'«fl'e<l 

fought    cimibat    with   them  ;    for  although     ^'^^'^  V^'   »'  '™*-   ■■■-"-   """". 

Ihoy  were  fatigued  with  the  fight  which  had     '■  '^■ 

Iweii  hardly  ended,  thoae  of  Pl«Il  were  so         1606.— Gouvbq  (f.  27 f)  uses  part. 

diHlicnrtonwt    et    seeing     the     Portuguese,  „         ■■  An  howre  after  thisoomming  a 

whoso  slcQl  they  had  already  felt,  that  thojr     ^^^^  q,  (he  hullandera  came  a  praws  or .. 

wore  fain  to  relire."— JJumrnj,   142.     This     canow  from  Bantam."— Middl'loa'i  VoMae, 

author  hna  Prom  (p.  132)  a&d  Porto  (p.  149).     o.  a  (i). 

{Also  »oe  under  AVA.]  [1611.-"The  Portuguese  call  their  own 

1765.— '■Prone  ...  has  the  ruins  of  an  galiota  Naviros  (aonoj)  and  those  of  the 
,Jd  brict  tmll  ro«i>d  it,  and  immediately  Sialabani,  PiOrmTW.  Moat  of  the»  vessels 
v.ithout  (*"(,  another  with  Tnt  Timber.  —  „Bre  Cbetila  (see  CHETTY),  that  is  to  say 
Ctipl.  <f.  Baker,  in  Dalrifmpl',  1. 173.  merchantmen.     Immediatolv  on  arrival  thu 

ITM  — "  In  the  Bveninir.  mv    boat  being     -Malabam  rlraw  up  their  PaJoi  or  galliots  on 

the  beach."— /Von'  dc   Laval,   Uak.   Soc. 

i.  345. 

11623.- "Id  the  Morning  wb  diwem'd  four 

B  (they 


PEOW,  PABAO,  &c.,  i  -    -  , .,         ^  ,  ^  .     „ 

seems   lo    have    a    doiil.le    origin    in  hke  our  Qsloot.  or  Foista. .„.  , ..,.., 

KurotK-an  nse  ;  the  MalayAl.  pdru,  'a  ""^8°«-.."- ^>-l      ,  ■        ,  ^ 

l.mt.'«nd  tlie   Island  word  fcommon  ^^^''^^^   I'Tobe^ma^^lo  J 

til  Malay,  Jftvanese,aild  most  langilftficw  entmndo  por  un  rio,  Sallaron  el  peligro  do 

.if   the    Archipela^)  yrda    or  prdhv.  cinco  naves  y  ochenta  paraoi  con  mucha 

"",iB  is  often  specifically  applied  to  a  * "-  -  -"-  — ■-  "     '"  -- 


n  apccilically  applietl   to  a  gonte  reauolta  y  de  valor.  '—*<ino  y 

peculiar  kind  of  galley,  "Malay  Prow,"  Atia,  i.  66. 

Imt  Cratt-furd  defines  it  as  "a  general  1673.-"  They  are  owners  of  severa 

temi  for  any  vessel,  but  generally  for  P«mi«^  of  the  same  make,  and  Cai 

smallest."-    It  is  hard  to  distinguish  ';i;;;'s»°'  IJU^re"  ^^7    59^1 

lietweeu  the  words,  as  adopted  in  the  p^J^'^                            \  j       .       i 

earlier   books,   except  by   considering  1727.-"  The   ^Kfe*,««^  had  a  , 

date  and  locality.  Custom  to  come  to  the  Nicabar  Islands, 


manned,  on  boarf  which 'he  aent  a  Naire  of  !  ^.^^i  mTbH^wI  ""~'°'-    "  '*■ 

his  with  an  emrnd  to  the  Captains "-  ,  H^n./ton,  .1.  65  [ed.  1744]. 

Carrra    trtiAw,  I.  i.  115.  1816.— "...  Pr«hn,  8  term  under  which 

ISlO.HAt  Calicut)     ■■Some  oUier  nnall  j  t''Ll"i^K,Z''Slf!4.''X/  xfi'l'^"™  "' 
Phipe  arVcallod  Pwao,  and  they  are  boats    "e"™'-  -«=f".  ■"  ^'-  «"■  '"■  132- 
«if  ten  paces  each,  and  ore  all  ol  a  piece,        1817.  —    The  Chinese   also   have   many 
nnd  go  with  oars  made  of  cane,  and  the  I  brigs  ...  as  well  as  nntive-built  pi»litu." 
niutalMisnukdeof  cane."— riirMou,154.  I  —Baffiti,  Jam,i.'lSa. 


PUCKA, 


r3l  PUCKAULY. 


1868.— "On  December  13th  I  went  on 
boanl  a  pran  bound  for  the  Am  Islands." — 
—  Wallauct^  Mata^  Archip.  227. 

PUGELA^  adj.  Hind,  pakhlj  *rij>e, 
mature,  cooked  ;  and  hence  substiintial, 
pennanent^  with  many  8i)ecific  applica- 
tiom),  of  whicli  examples  have  Wen 
given  under  the  habit imlly  contrastA^d 
term  cntcha  (4. v.).  One  of  the  most 
common  uses  in  whit-h  the  wor«l  has 
become  specific  is  tliat  of  a  building 
of  brick  and  mortar,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  of  inferior  material,  Jis  of 
mud,  iikatting,  or  timlwr.    ITius  : 

[1756. — ** .  .  .  adjacent  houses  ;  all  of 
them  of  the  Ktnmgost  Pecca  work,  and  all 
most  ])roof  against  our  M  uttal  on  ye  Bastions. " 
Capt.  OrtinJty  Report  im  Sittfft  of  CahuUti,  od. 
by  a»l.  Temple,  Ind.  Ant.y  1890,  p.  7-1 

178^1.— "The  House,  Cook-room,  bottle- 
connah,  godown,  &c.,  are  all  pncka-built." 
— In  tSfion-Karrj  i.  41. 

1821. —  "A  little  above  this  ]>eautiful 
stream,  some  miserable  pucka  sheds  jiointed 
out  the  Company's  warehouses."  —  Heb*^-^ 
ed.  1844,  i.  259-60. 

1842. — "  I  oBserve  that  there  are  in  the 
town  (Dehli)  many  buildings  pucka-built, 
as  it  is  called  in  India." — Welliniflnn  to  L<i. 
Ellenborough,  in  ludiaii  Adm.  of  Ld.  A'., 
p.  306. 

1857.  — "  Your  Lahore  men  have  done 
nobly.  1  should  like  to  embrace  thoni ; 
Donald,  Roberts,  Mac,  and  Dick  are,  all  of 
them,  pucca  tnmips." — I^ord  Lawrence,  in 
Li/ff  ii.  11. 

1869. — **.  .  .  there  is  n<»  surer  test  by 
which  to  measure  the  j>n)«|Xirity  of  the 
people  than  the  number  of  pucka  houses 
that  are  being  built." — Hepfrt  nf  a  S'lh- 
Committee  on  Proi>osed  Indian  Census. 

This  application  has  given  rise  to  a  sub- 
stantive pucka,  for  work  of  brick  and 
mortar,  or  for  the  comjiosition  used  as 
cement  and  plaster. 

1727. — "  Fort  William  wns  built  on  an 
irregular  Tetragon  of  Brick  and  Mortar, 
called  Puckah,  which  is  a  Composition  of 
Brick-dust,  Lime,  Molasses,  and  cut  Hemp, 
and  when  it  comes  to  be  dry,  it  is  as  hard 
and  tougher  than  firm  Stone  or  Brick." — 
A.  HamilUmy  ii.  19 ;  [od.  1744,  ii.  7]. 

The  word  wjis  also  sometimes  used 
substantively  for  '■^  pucka  pice^^  (see 
CUTCHA). 

c.  1817. — "  I  am  sure  I  strive,  and  strive, 
and  yet  last  month  I  could  only  lay  by  eight 
rui>ees  and  four  puckers."— j/ra.  Sherioood's 
tSturieSf  66. 

In  (Stockdale's)  Ivdinn  Vocabulary 
of  1788  we  find  another  substantive 
use,  but  it  waa  perha]»s  even  then  in- 
accurate. 


1788.— **Padka — A  putrid  ferer.gaonbl 
fatiUin24  hours." 

Another  Iiabitual  application  ■' 
pucka  and  catcha  distingiiisheB  be- 
tween two  classes  of  weishts  ui 
measures.  The  existence  of  tvxrfwi 
weicht^  the  pucka  aer  and  the  cObduL 
used  to  be  very  general  in  Indii.  b 
Wcis  e<|ually  common  in  Medienl 
Euroj>e.  Almost  every  city  in  Itik 
had  Its  libra  grossa  and  libra  tm 
{e.(f,  Rce  Pegoloth\  4^  34,  153,  228,4c.)i 
and  we  ourselves  still  have  thm* 
under  the  names  of  pound  avoirdwfm 
and  pound  troy, 

1673.— ''The  Kannd  Packa  at  Afn'9 
double  as  much  (as  tJie  Surat  Mannd^'- 
Fnj^r^  205. 

1760.— "XjespaoeacosBes  .  .  .  repondctf 
h  une  lieue  de  lisle  de  Franco." — fjetL  Miif. 
XV.  189. 

1803.— "If  the  rice  should  be  Mot  W 
Coraygaum,  it  should  be  in  snflBcient  qan- 
tities  to  give  72  pucca  seers  for  each  kad.* 
—  WdUiigtoih  /My-  (od.  1837),  ii.  48. 

In  the  next  quotation  the  tenw 
api)ly  to  the  t<iniiK)rary  or  j>ermaneiit 
ciiaracter  of  the  appointments  held. 


1866.— "^MJaM.  Well,  Miss,  Idou'tv 
you're  so  fond  of  him.  He  is  such  a 
youn^  man,  thoupfh  he  is  cntcha.  l%aidk 
froodnem,  my  young  man  is  pncka,  though 
ho  in  only  a  nuboniinate  GoTemment  Stit 
Vhovfkae.  —TrftvfifaHf  Ttie  DctwJb Bungahm, 
2:22. 


The   remaining    quotations   aie  ex- 
amples of  miscellaneous  use  : 

1853.— "•  Well,     .lenkyns,    nnv     news?" 

•  Nothing^ pucka  that  1  know  of.*" Oat' 

Ji':fdj  ii.  57. 


1866.— "I   cannot  endure  a   swell, 
though  his  whi.«»kers are  packa." — TVvir/yos, 
The  Jjairk  liumjalotr^  in  Pnuer,  Ixxiii.  220. 

The  word  has  spread  to  Cliina  : 

"  Dis  pukka  8inp-«ong  makee  show 
How  smart  man  make  mistake,  cfalow.** 
J^'/andf  Pidtjiii  Eniflish  »Siny-Song,  51. 

PUCKAULY,  s.  ;  also  PUCKAUL. 
Hind.  iHilchfllJ,  *a  water-carrier.*  In 
N.  India  tlu'.  pfd'hal  [Skt.  payag^  'water/ 
khiilUiy  ^skin  ']  is  a  large  wat^r-skin 
(an  entire  ox-hide)  of  some  20  gallons 
content,  of  which  a  pair  are  carried 
by  a  bullock,  and  the  jxtkhdli  is  the 
man  who  fills  the  skins,  and  supplieft 
the  water  thus.  In  the  Madras  Drill 
Regulations  for  1 785  (33\  ten  packali68> 
are  allowed  to  a  bjittalion.  (See  alao 
Williamson's  J^  M.  (1810),  i.  229.) 


I  I'UGKEHOJV.  7; 

■       [1538.— Referring  to  Uie  preiiuntloiu  f oi 

the  nego  of  I>iu,  "  which  thaj'  brought  from 
t  all  tho  velli  on  the  inland  hy  all  the  bullocki 
,  they  could  oolloot  with  thoir  wftt«r-«kiii«, 
I    (/',im;.)."-CWd, 


1.  2.] 


aotfaer 


bich 


a  bHg»  for  hu 
■luriK  upon  the  back  of  a  bullock. ".  .  ."- 
M'tnrv'a  Harralice,  183. 

IMO:!.  -"  It  (wat«r)  in  brought  bv  meanx 
•  ■t  hnUixka  in  leathern  baga,  callucl  here 
pnckftlly  bag^  a  certain  uuiober  of  which 
u  attached  to  every  rogimeDCand  garrison 
in  India.  Black  fallowi  called  Fndatnly- 
tx^i  are  emnlofed  to  fill  the  hagi,  and 
dnvo  the  bullooka  to  the  quarters  of  the 
different  GurDpaans.  "—Percitari  Ctylou,  102. 

ISOI. '-"It  would  be  a  much  better 
■tTn>it;emeDt  to  ^le  the  adjutaota  of  corps 
an  ullowanoo  of  afi  rupooe  per  mensara,  to 
■upiily  twopnekali*  men,  and  two  bullocki 
with  iHig!,  for  Baoh  company. "~  Wtllingtaji, 
iii.  f*9. 

ISIB.  —  "  In  citioa,  in  the  armica,  and  with 
Enrojicins  on  country  uicursionn,  the  water 

leather  b(tg!i  called  pacanllaa,  tomiod  % 
theeiitiroBkinofanox."— fVftu,  Or.  jV™, 
ii.  I  to  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  4IS]. 

1SI2.— "I  loat  no  time  in  conlidentially 
oouimunicating  with  Capt.  Oliver  on  the 
■ubjoct  of  trying  nme  cinariniaDtg  a«  to 
the  posai Wl  ity  of  convoying  1 
■     ■   by  »      ■ 
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bas  now  ueMed  to  have  tt  place  in  the 
Maps.     It  \ay  l>etween  Oannanore  and 

Calitiit,  am]  must  have  been  near  the 
Waddukarii  of  K.  JohtiRtuu'a  Royal 
Atla«.  [It  appears  in  tile  iitap  in 
Logan's  MalabaT  aa  FydappaUmain  or 
Putappatuan.'\  The  name  in  Tamil, 
I'udupaltana,  'New  City.'  Compare 
true  form  of  Fonili(±eiIT. 

e.  545,— "The  mort  notable  placBH  of 
trade  are  these  ,  .  .  and  then  five  marts  of 
Mal$  fnitn  which  pepper  is  eijiorted.  to 
wit.  Parti,  Mangaruth  (see  MANOALOKE) 
Salopatana,  Nalopataoa,  PndopAtaiu.  .  .  ." 
— Coimat  Indira/iUiuta,  Bk.  li.  (see  in 
Cathay^  kc.  p.  clviviii.). 

c.  ]'S42.— "  Bnddlattui,  wbicb  is  a  con. 
siderablo  city,  ritunted  upon  a  pnatestuary. 
.  .  .  The  haven  of  thin  city  is  ons  of  the 
finest :  the  water  is  good,  the  betel-nut  is 
abundant,  and  is  sipurtoil  thence  to  India 
and  China."— /6m  &,lula,  iv.  87, 

c.  1420.— "A  -lulmnnisBoditfliua  vigioti 


[Pt70,  : 


iii.  SJS-i 

PUCKEBOW,  V.  Thia  IB  properly 
thr  tiiiperative  of  thu  Hind,  verb 
pakrdnil,  'to  cause  to  be  seized, 'jmtrrfo, 
'eaii.'ie  him  to  be  seized'  ;  or  perbaje 
more  correctly  of  a  coniiioiind  verb 
fakardo,  'seize  and  come,  or  in  our 
idiom,  '  Oo  and  seize.'  Hut  purkerovi 
belongs  essentially  to  the  dialect  of  the 
Kiin>]"ean  soldier,  and  in  that  becomes 
of  it-H^lf  a  verb  '  to  puckerow,'  i.t.  to  lay 
hold  of  (irenernlly  of  a  recalcitrant 
native).  The  conversion  of  the  Hind. 
impiTative  into  an  Anglo-Indian  verb 
inlinitive,  is  not  UDComiiion  ;  compare 
bimow,  dambcow,  gnbbrow,  Ingow, 


in  I'oggiii,  tU  I'ar.  for*. 

151ti.— ".  .  .  And  pns9iiig  those  placet 
yoa  come  to  a  river  culled  I>ndiipKtiui,  in 
wbieb  there  is  a  good  place  hftving  many 
Moorish  merchants  who  gi-wiusii  a  multitude 
of  ships,  and  here  begitui  the  Kingdom  of 
Calicut."— /iarfcwi,  in  /(hwmiVi,  i.  I.  311r. 
See  also  in  Stanley's  Barbosa  Padopatanl, 
andin  Tvi/al-at-MuJahiilfti.,  hy  Rowlandson, 
Pli.  71,  IS7,  where  the  name  (itirf/uUm)  is 
misread  Btidoftilii. 


Hind,  piig,  Skt.  padaJta, 
a  luoL  ;  111  Anglo-Indian  lue  the 
fcHDtmarka  of  an  animal,  such  as  a 
tiger. 

[1831. — ".  .  .  nnguine  «e  were  some- 
times on  the  rei>i>rt  of  a  hum  pug  from  the 
■bikaree."  —  Orimt.  ^/yirl.  Mug.  reprint 
1873,  ii.  178. 

(lSS2.—"Prewintly  the  large  square 'pug' 
of  the  tiger  we  wore  in  lonrcli  iit  appeared." 
—SaiuirTKfn,  Thirtvn  Yrari,  30.J 

FnOGBT,  PUOOSBIE,  a.    Hind. 

fogri,  'a  turlan.'  The  term  being 
often  used  in  cotloijuial  for  a  scarf  of 
cotton  or  silk  wound  round  the  hat 


isnfi.- 


—  TncflgaK,  Thr  Hart 


"bHHm. 


PUDIPATAW,  n.p.    The  name  of 
1  very  old  seaport  of  Malabar,  which 


have  of  late  years  made  their  way  to 
England,  and  may  be  seen  in  ijondon 
ihop- windows. 

c.  1200.  — "Prithirftja  .  .  .  wore  n  ptgui 
imamented   with  jewels,    with   a  ?<plcndid 

neck  a  pearl  necklace." — Ciand  Bardai 
^.T.  by  Roma,  lud.  A«t.  i.  2S2. 

[1627.—".  .  .  I  find  it  is  the  eommon 
mode  at  the  Enatem  People  to  shave  the 
liead  all  safe  a  long  lock.  ■•\i«Ai»M^t*iaM»ifci 


PUGdV 


r3G 


PULICAT, 


they  leave  at  the  yenr  top,  such  esiiecially 
lu*  wear  TarbanSf  Mandils,  DiLstara,  and 
Poggmrees."  — *^>  T.  JJrrbrrt,  ed.  1677. 
I..  140.] 

1673. — "Thoy  are  diatingiushod,  some 
according  to  the  conwinguinity  thoy  claim 
with  Mahomet,  as  a  Siad  is  akin  to  that 
Imposture,  and  therefore  only  assumes  to 
himself  a  Green  Vest  and  Packery  (or 
TurlMit).  .  .  :'— Fryer,  93 ;  [eomp.  113J. 

1689.—"  .  .  .  with  a  Pnggaree  or  Turlwut 
ujxjn  their  Heads."— Or/H/;/o/i,  314. 

1871. —  "They  (the  Negro  Police  in 
Demarara)  used  frequently  to  bo  turned 
out  to  parade  in  George  Town  streets, 
dressed  in  a  neat  uniform,  with  white 
puggriea  framinjj  in  their  el)ony  faces. "  — 

PXJGKJY,  ^i.  Hi  ml.  yw'.v?  (not  in 
^Shakespear's  1)1  «*t.,  nor  in  Platts),  from 
2Kig  (see  PUG),  *the  foot.'  A  profe.s- 
sional  tmcker  ;  the  name  of  a  caste, 
or  rather  an  orcuiwition,  wliase  business 
is  to  track  tliieves  by  footmarks  and 
the  like.  On  the  system,  see  Burton^ 
Sind  Retrisitedy  i.  180  seqff. 

[1824. — **  There  are  in  some  of  the  districts 
of  Central  India  (as  in  Guzerat)  puggees, 
who  have  small  fees  on  the  village,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  trace  thieves  bv  the 
print  of  their  feet." — Malcotniy  Central  IndUi^ 
2nd  ed.  ii.  19.] 

1879. — "  Gu<k1  poggies  or  trackers  should 
1)0  employed  to  follow  the  dacoits  during 
the  daytime." — Tinus  of  IiuiUif  Overland 
Suppt.,  May  12,  p.  7. 

PUHTJR,  POBE,  PYEE,  &(•.,  s. 
Hind.  paJiar,  pahr,  from  8k t.  prahara. 
*  A  fourth  ])art  of  the  day  and  of  the 
nij^ht,  a  watch '  or  space  oi  8  gharis  (see 
GHUBBT). 

c.  1526.  —  "  The  natives  of  HindostTm 
divide  the  night  and  day  into  60  mrts,  each 
•of  which  they  denominate  a  Oft*r! ;  they 
likewise  divide  the  night  into  4  ])arts,  and 
the  day  into  the  same  number,  each  of 
which  they  call  a  Pahar  or  watch,  which 
the  Persians  call  a  Pds."—Baber,  331. 

[c.  ir)90. — "  The  Hindu  philosophers  divide 
the  day  and  night  into  four  jKirts,  ctu'h  of 
which  they  call  a  pahr." — -I In,  ed.  Jor.ttt, 
iii.  15.] 

1633.—"  Par."    See  under  GHTJBRY. 

1673.—"  Pore."    See  under  GONG. 

1803. — "  I  have  some  Jasooses  selected 
by  Col.  C's  brahmin  for  their  stupidity,  that 
they  might  not  pry  into  state  secrets,  who 
po  to  Sindia's  camp,  remain  there  a  phaur 
m  fear.  .  .  ." — J/.  Klphlnfton/'j  in  Liffj  i.  62. 

PULA,  8.    In  Tamil  piV/at,  Mahiyfil. 

pUUiy  'child';  the  ^title  of  a  superior 

^%88  of  (so-called)  Sudnuj,   [especially 


cnmnnui].  In  Cochin  and  TFav;i>ii!| 
it  corresponds  with  Ndyiir  (see  UBlI 
It  is  grant^Kl  l»y  the  {Sovereign,  ail 
c^irries  exemption  from  castuar| 
manual  labour. 

1558.—** .  .  .  pulas,  who  are  the  ifes> 
men  "  {fdafffot). — OtueanAeda,  it.  2. 

[1726.  — "O   Saguato   <juo  o  Connwifc 
tinha  remetido  cxjnio  ^nntnave  amiuti 
Pulamares  tomos  ca  reccbid. "— ItiitijicMitk  \ 
in  L'tf/OHf  MiiUUnir,  iii,  13.] 

PUUOAT,  n.p.  A  town  ou  & 
Mad ms  coast,  which  was  long  thesHi 
of  a  Dutch  factory.  Bp.,  Caldwft 
native  friend    Sesliagiri    Sastri  giw 


Tfvdram  (see   aLjo     Valentijn  belov^ 

SThe  Miiaras  Gloss,  gives  Pashtwrn- 
uvluy  *old  acacia  forest,'  which  i3W^ 
roborated  by  Dr.  Hultzsch  (EpiQraflkk 
7m//Vrt,  i.  398).]  v    ^  ^    r- 

ir)19.— **And  because  he  had  it  much  in 
charge  to  ubtiiu  all  the  lac  (ci/urre)  that  k 
could,  the  Ciovemor  leamin^r  from  mw- 
chants  that  much  of  it  was  brought  to  tbt 
Coast  of  Choromandel  by  the  vcsaelf  of 
Pegu  and  Mart^iban  which  vitritod  that  eoiit 
to  i)rocure  painted  cloths  and  other  cMlonnd 
goiKls,  such  as  are  made  in  PaleaCitlk 
which  is  on  the  coa.<9t  of  Cli* >roniaiide^ 
whence  the  traders  with  whom  the  GviTentor 
sjH.ke  brought  it  to  (Cochin;  ho,  h.i\inggut 
good  information  on  the  whole  matter,  MOl 
a  certain  Froluntine  (*/>,  /roientim)  calkd 
Pero  Escnwo.  whom  he  know,  and  who  WM 
gooil  at  trade,  to  V)e  factor  on  the  ooai>t 
of  Choromandel.  .  .  ." — Corrca,  ii.  567. 

1533.  —  "The  said  Armenian^  haviBtf 
already  been  at  the  city  of  Pale&oate,  wUch 
is  in  the  Province  of  Choromandel  and  tbt 
Kingdom  of  Bi.snaga,  when  on  his  waj  to 
Bengal,  and  having  information  of  the 
place  where  the  body  of  S.  Thomas  vai 
said  to  l>e,  and  when  they  arriTed  at 
the  ix>rt  of  Paleacate  the  wind  was  against 
their  going  on.  .  .  ."—Barrat,  III.  vii.  11. 

[1611.— *<The  Dut>eh  had  settled  a  factory 
at  Pellacata."— />rtw/vT*,  Letten,  i.  133;  in 
Foster,  ii.  83,  Pollicat.] 

1 726. — *  *  Then  we  come  to  Pallea  m  WeJam 
Caddo^y  called  V>y  us  for  shortness  Pallta- 
catta,  which  me:in.s  in  Malabars  'The  old 
Fortress,'  though  most  commonly  we  caD 
it  Cixstif  (ifhhiti."  -Valentijn^  Ch<imM.  13. 

,,  ''The  rtiute  I  took  was  along  the 
strip  of  country  l>etween  Porto  Novo  and 
Paleiacatta.  This  long  journey  I  traTeUad 
on  foot;  and  preached  in  more  than  a 
himdred  places.  .  .  ." — Letter  of  iAe  itftf- 
siovarif  Miut/zr,  July  19,  in  Notices  ^f 
Madras,  &c.,  p.  20. 

1727.—'*  Policat  is  the  next  Place  of  Not« 
to  the  CMty  and  Colony  of  Fort  St  George^ 


PULTUN. 
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Ka  ...  It  is  stren^thned  with  two  Forts,  one 
(■  contains  a  few  Dutch  soldiers  for  a  Gar- 
p  ^  risen,  the  other  is  commanded  by  an  Officer 
:_  belonging  to  the  Mogul.''  —  A.  Hamilton, 
=*  i.  372,  [ed.  1744]. 

[1813.  —  "Pulecat  handkerchiefs."  See 
^j    under  PIECE-GOODS.] 

PULTUN,  s.  Hind,  paltarij  a  cor- 
V  niptiou  of  Battalion,  possibly  with 
-     senile  confusion  of  platoon  or  p^ton. 

The  S.  India  form  is  paiaulam,  vat^lam. 

It  is  the  usual  native  worn  for  a 
I      regiment   of    native    infantry  ;    it    is 

never  applied  to  one  of  Europeans. 

1800. — "All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  readv 
primed,  and  that  if  all  matters  suit  I  shall 
go  off  with  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  shall 
probably  destroy  some  caxnpoOB  and  naltoiui 
which  have  been  indiscreetly  pushed  across 
the  Kistna." — A.  Welhsley  to  T.  Afunro,  in 
Aft'm.  of  Munro^  by  Arlmtnnot,  Ixix. 

[1895.—"  I  know  lots  of  Sahibs  in  a  pnl- 
toon  at  Bareilly."  — Jfr*  Croker^  Village 
Tales  and  Jutujle  Troffedies,  60.] 

PULWAH,  PULWAE,  s.    One  of 

the  native  boats  used  on  the  rivers  of 
Bengal,  carrying  some  12  to  15  tons. 
Hina.  palwdr.  [For  a  drawing  see 
Grierso7i,  Bihar  Village  Life,  p.  42.] 

1735. — ".  .  .  We  observed  a  boat  which 
had  come  out  of  Sanihoo  river,  making  for 
I'iitna :  the  commandant  detached  two 
light  piilwaan  after  her.  .  .  .'^—Holwell, 
Hist.  K vents,  &c.,  i.  69. 

[1767.  —  ".  .  .  a  Peon  came  twice  to 
Nrx)n-golah,  Ui  apply  for  polwan.  ..." 
—  Verelff,  Vine  of  Bengal,  App.  197.] 

1780. — "Besides  this  boat,  a  gentleman 
is  generally  attended  by  two  others  ;  a  pul- 
waJl  for  the  accommodation  of  the  kitchen, 
and  a  smaller  boat,  a  paunchway  "  (q.v.). — 
Hodges,  p.  39. 

1782.— "To  be  sold,  Three  New  Dacca 
Pulwars,  60  feet  long^  with  Houses  in  the 
middle  of  each."— India  Gazette,  Aug.  31. 

1824.—"  The  ^hAt  offered  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  vivacity  which  I  by  no  means  expected. 
There  were  so  many  budgerows  and  pul- 
wars, that  we  had  considerable  difficulty 
to  find  a  mooring  place." — Heber,  ed.  1844, 
i.  131. 

1860.  —  "The  Pulwar  is  a  smaller  de- 
scription of  native  travelling  boat,  of  neater 
build,  and  less  nisticity  of  character,  some- 
times used  by  a  single  traveller  of  humble 
means,  and  at  others  serves  as  cook-boat 
and  accommodation  for  servants  accompany- 
ing one  of  the  large  kind  of  boats.  .  .  ." — 
(h-ant,  Rural  Life  in  Bengal,  p.  7,  with  an 
illustration. 

PULWAUN,  s.     P.— H.  pahlwdn, 
[which  properly  means  *a  native  of 
ancient  Persia*  (see  PAHLAVI).     JVIr. 
3  A 


Skeat  notes  that  in  Malay  the  word 
becomes  pahhlwan,  prol»ably  from  a 
confusion  with  Malay  dmm,  *  to  fight ']. 
A  champion  ;  a  profeased  wrestler  or 
man  of  strength. 

[1753.  —  " .  .  .  the  fourth,  and  least 
numerous  of  these  bodies,  were  choice  men 
of  the  PehleTans.  .  .  ."—Hamray,  iii.  104. 

[1813.  — "When  his  body  has  by  these 
naeans  imbibed  an  additional  portion  of 
vigour,  he  is  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  Puhlwan."— iJroM«7A/o«,  Letters,  ed.  1892, 
p.  165.] 

1828.  — "I  added  a  pehliv&n  or  Prize- 
fighter, a  negro  whose  teeth  were  filea  into 
saws,  of  a  temper  as  ferocious  as  his  a8i)ect, 
who  could  throw  any  man  of  his  weight  to 
the  ground,  carry  a  jackass,  devour  a  sheep 
whole,  eat  fire,  and  make  a  fountain  of  his 
inside,  so  as  to  act  as  a  spout."  — ^ayV 
Baba  in,  England,  i.  15. 

PUN,  s.  A  certain  number  of 
cowries,  generally  80  ;  Hind,  paija. 
(See  under  COWEY).  Tlie  Skt.  pcuja  is 
*  a  stake  played  for  a  price,  a  sum,'  and 
hence  both  a  coin  (whence  fanam,  q.v.) 
and  a  certain  amount  of  cowries. 

1554.  _"  Pone."  (See  under  PORTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683. — "  I  was  this  day  advised  that  Mr. 
Chamock  putt  off  Mr.  Ellis's  Cowries  at 
34  pund  to  ye  Rupee  in  payment  of  all  ye 
Peons  and  Servants  of  the  Factory,  whereas 
38  punds  are  really  bought  by  him  for  a 
Rupee.  .  .  .  "—Hedges,  Diary,  Oct.  2 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  122]. 

1760. — "We  now  take  into  consideration 
the  relief  of  the  menial  servants  of  this 
Settlement,  respecting  the  exorbitant  price 
of  labor  exacted  from  them  by  tailors, 
washermen,  and  barbers,  which  appear  in 
near  a  quadruple  (pro)portion  compared 
with  the  prices  paid  in  1755.  Agreed,  that 
after  the  1st  of  April  they  be  regulated  as 
follows : 

"  No  tailor  to  demand  for  making  : 

1  Jamxua,  more  than  3  annas. 

«  «  «  «  • 

1  pair  of  drawers,  7  pun  of  cowries. 

No  washerman : 

1  corge  of  pieces,  7  pun  of  cowries. 

No  barber  for  shaving  a  single  person, 
more  than  7  gundas"  (see  COwRy).— Ft. 
William  Consns.,  March  27,  in  Long,  209. 

PUNCH,  8.  This  beverage,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  etymology,  was 
named  from  the  Pers.  jmnj,  or  Hind, 
and  Mahr.  pdnch,  both  meaning  '  five ' ; 
l)ecause  composed  of  five  ingredients, 
viz.  arrack,  sugar,  lime-juice,  spice, 
and  water.  Fryer  may  l)e  considered 
to  give  something  like  historical 
evidence   of  its  or\^Tv\  \va\.  'OafeX'^  Sa» 


163S.-"Tbi«  ToTKBe  (Goml.ruon  to  Snmtl 
.  .  .  wo  iiccornplu.hort  in  HI  dnj-i.  ...  Wo 
drank  Entflish  boar,  Spnriinh  naclt,  French 
wine,  tnilinti  spirit,  nnrl  good  Englinh  waMr, 
nnil  nmila  giiod  PalepuHMn."— .Wandf/ii/w, 
(Dutch  ocl.  1658),  p.  24.  The  word  PHe- 
pmuen  umids  ti>  have  pu>zlo<l  the  English 
tranalalor  (ilohn  Dnvis,  ind  mi.  ]66»),  wh.i 
inn   "ficollent    yiiort    Knpk,    Esgliih  beer, 

<r"io).  ""'""■    "■  '  ""'  "^  "" "  "■  ""^■ 

1353.— "BoUapous*  ent  en  mot  An^lui^ 
qui  «(tiiiflo  »ne  l«.iH*>ii  dont  lea  An(rloi« 
vwnt  am  tndes  r<iile  rie  siicro,  aiic  de 
limun,   e^in  de   vie,    Keiir   do   mmcada,   et 


IB/.I — "  At  Nenile  is  the  bast 
Sfl>.t  (we  NIPA)  rf'  Una.  with  i 
Kngtish  on  this  l^^oost  make  that  fli 
Liquor  called  Pftnnell  (which  is  /nAaMi 
for  Firo),  from  I''iTe  Ingredient* j  u  tk 
Fhyaicinns  nnme  their  C<  mi  inaitioa  DiofraM: 
or  from  four  things,   Ilialnaarmi," — Frjir, 


jujco  of  Citrons  and  Sugar." — OlontitmiAiL, 
ftc,  l))-  r.  E. 

[Ifi75.—"  Drank   part  ot  thoir  bonlM  rf 
Punch  (ft  li<|Uor  very  utmngo  to  ma)."— JT. 

7-««}-,  />(■.«-,»,  June  1.] 
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1682.— "Some  (of  the  Chinese  in  Bataria) 
also  sell  Sugar-beer,  as  well  as  cooked  dishes 
and  Sury  (see  8I7BA),  arak  or  Indian 
)>randy  ;  wherefrom  they  make  MuMok  and 
FoUepons,  as  the  Englishmen  call  it."  — 
Nifuhoffy  Zee  en,  Lani-Reiztj  ii.  217. 

1683. — ".  .  .  Our  owne  people  and  ma- 
riners who  are  now  very  numerous,  and 
indolent  among  us,  and  (by  reason  of  Punch) 
every  day  give  disturbance."  —  Hedges^ 
niary,  Oct.  8  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  123]. 

1688. — **.  .  .  the  soldiers  as  merry  as 
Punch  could  make  them." — In  Wheeler ^  i. 
187. 

1689. — ''Bengal  (Arak)  is  much  stronger 
spirit  than  that  of  Goa,  tho'  both  are  made 
use  of  by  the  Europeans  in  making  Punch." 
—(Jvingtony  237-8. 

1694.  —  "If  any  man  comes  into  a  vic- 
tualling house  to  drink  punch,  he  may 
demand  one  quart  good  Goa  ariil-y  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  good 
linio  water,  and  make  his  own  punch.  ..." 
— OrcUr  Book  of  Bombay  Oovt.j  quoted  by 
Andrr:<on^  p.  281. 

1705. — "Un  bon  repas  choz  les  Anglais 
ne  80  fait  point  sans  bonne  ponse  qu'on  sert 
dans  un  grand  vaso." — Sieur  Luiltier^  Voy. 
aux  (irtinde*  Indes,  29. 

1771.  —  "Hence  every  one  (at  Madras) 
has  it  in  his  Power  to  eat  well,  tho'  he  can 
afford  no  other  Liejuor  at  Meals  than 
Punch,  which  is  the  common  Drink  among 
Kuro}>eans,  and  here  made  in  tho  greatest 
Perfection." — Lochyfr^  22. 

1724. — "Next  to  l}rains^  no  Liquor  de- 
serves more  to  be  stigmatised  and  banished 
from  the  Repasts  of  the  Tender^  VaUtudi' 
nary,  and  Studioux^  than  Punch."  —  ^/. 
Vhcnn^^  An  Essay  on  H<^lth  and  Longevity , 
p.  fiS. 

1791. — "Dks  que  TAnglais  eut  cess6  de  i 
niunger,  lo  Paria  ...  fit  un  signe  a  sa 
femme,  qui  apporta  .  .  .  une  grande  calo- 
baMse  pleino  do  punch,  (ju'elle  avoit  pre- 
par€,  i)endant  lo  souper,  avec  dc  I'eau,  et 
du  jus  de  citron,  ot  du  jus  de  canne  de  sucre. 
.  .  ." — B.  de  St.  I'i^nc,  C/uiumiire  In- 
<h'^ui)e,  56. 

PUNCH-HOUSE,  s.      An   Inn  ov 

Tavern  ;  now  the  term  is  chietiv  used 
by  natives  (sometimes  in  the  hybrid 
form  Punch-ghar,  [which  in  Upper 
India  is  now  transferred  to  the  meet- 
ing-place of  a  Municipal  Board])  at  the 
Presidency  towns,  ana  apj)lied  to  houses 
lr(M[uented  by  seamen.  Formerly  the 
word  was  in  general  Anglo-Indian 
use.  [In  the  Straits  the  Malay  Panc- 
h(ii(!i  is,  according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  still 
in  use,  though  obolescent.] 

[1661.  — ",  .  .  tho  Connnandore  visiting 
us,  wee  delivering  him  another  examination 
of  a  Persee  (Paxsee),  who  kept  a  Punch 
house,  whore  tho  murder  was  committed. 
.  .  ." — Forrest,  Bnmlnnf  Lrtters,  Home  Series, 
i.  189.] 


1671-2. — "It  is  likewise  enordered  and 
declared  hereby  that  no  Viotuallar,  Pnnch- 
hoUM,  or  other  house  of  Entertainment 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  stoppage  at  the 
pay  day  of  their  wages.  .  .  . ' — JtiUet,  in 
Wheeler,  iii.  423. 

1676.— Major  Puckle's  "Proposals  to  the 
Agent  about  the  young  men  at  Metchle- 
patam. 

"That  some  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine  be 
imposed  ...  for  misdemeanours. 

•  •  •  «  « 

"6.  Going  to  Punch  or  Back-hoQflM 
without  leave  or  warrantable  occasion. 

"Drubbing  any  of  the  Company's  Peons 
or  servants. 

•  «  «  «  • 

—In  Notes  and  Exts.,  No.  I.  p.  40. 

1688. — ".  .  .  at  his  return  to  Achen  he 
constantly  frequented  an  English  Punch- 
house,  spyending  his  Gold  very  freely." — 
Dam  piety  ii.  134. 

,,  "Mrs.  Francis,  wife  to  the  late 
Lieutenant  Francis  killed  at  Hoogly  by  the 
Moors,  made  it  her  petition  that  she  might 
keep  a  Punch-house  for  her  maintenance." 
—In  Wheeler,  i.  184. 

1697.— "  Monday,  Ist  April  ...  Mr. 
Cheesely  having  in  a  Puncn-house,  upon  a 
quarrel  of  words,  drawn  his  Sword  .  .  .  and 
being  taxed  therewith,  he  both  doth  own 
and  justify  the  drawing  of  the  sword  .  .  . 
it  thereupon  ordered  not  to  wear  a  sword 
while  here."— In  Wheeler,  i.  820. 

1727. — ".  .  .  Of  late  no  small  Pains  and 
Charge  have  been  bestowed  on  its  Buildings 
(of  the  Fort  at  Tellichery) ;  but  for  what 
Reason  I  know  not  .  .  .  unless  it  be  for 
small  Vessels  ...  or  to  protect  the  Com- 
pany's Ware-house,  and  a  small  Pnnch- 
house  that  stands  on  the  Sea-shore.  ..." 
— .1.  Hamilton,  i.  299  [ed.  1744]. 

1789. — "Many  .  .  .  are  obliged  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  dirty  punch-houses." 
— Munro's  Narrative,  22. 

1810. — "The  best  house  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  admits  boarders,  and  which  are 
commonlv  called  Punch-houses." —  ll7//ia»*- 
son,  V.M.  i.  135. 

PUNCHAYET,  8.  Hm^.^mnchdyaL, 
from  pdnchy  '  five.'  A  conncil  (pro- 
perly of  5  persons)  avssenibled  as  a 
C'Ourt  of  Arbiters  or  Jnry  ;  or  as  a 
committee  of  the  j>eople  of  a  village, 
of  the  members  of  a  Caste,  or  what- 
not, to  decide  on  qnestions  interesting 
the  body  generally. 

1778.—"  The  Honourable  William  Horn- 
nY,  Esq.,  PresiiUnt  and  Ooveriuyr  of  Hit 
Majesty  s  Castle  and  Island  of  Bombay,  Ac. 

"The  humble  Petition  of  tho  Managers 
of  the  Panchayetof  Parsis  at  Bombay.  ..." 
— Dosambhai  Framji,  H.  of  the  Partts,  1884, 
ii.  219. 

1810. — "  The  Parsees  .  .  .  are  governed 
by  their  own  panchalt  or  village  Council. 
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The  wurd  panchalt  literally  inciins  u  Council 
of  five,  but  tluit  of  tho  Guohres  in  Bombay 
con.sists  of  thirteen  of  the  princi]ial  mer- 
chantd  of  the  sect." — Maria  (irahani^  A\. 

1813.  —  "ITie  carj^t  of  justice  wa,"*  s))road 
in  the  lanre  o\h:\i  hall  of  the  durUir,  where 
the  arbitrators  assembled :  there  I  always 
attended,  and  a^rreeably  tr>  ancient  custom, 
referred  the  decision  to  a  panchaeet  or  jury 
of  five  persons." — Furlt*-*^  Or.  Mnn.^  ii.  3f>9 ; 
[iu  2nd  cd.  (ii.  2)  Panchaut]. 

1S19.— "The  punchayet  its«;lf.  althoiyjrh 
in  all  but  vilhiu'c  caimes  it  ha8  the  defects 
l>efore  ascrilKrd  to  it.  pr)SHOs»es  many  ad- 
vantages. The  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  meniiHjrs  with  the  subject  in  dispute, 
and  in  manv  c-ases  with  the  chanicters  of 
the  j»arties,  mu««t  have  made  their  decisions 
fre«iuently  o<»rroct,  and  .  .  .  the  judyre.s 
iMiinc:  drsiwn  fnini  the  liody  of  the  j)copIe, 
could  act  on  no  principles  that  were  not 
pcnenillv  un<lerst«)od." — jK/jthinifton»\  in  Li/p, 
ii.  89. 

1821.— "I  kept  up  punchayets  l>ecaufle 
I  found  them  ...  I  still  think  that  the 
punchayet  should  on  no  account  l)e 
dropiKid,  that  it  is  an  excellent  institution 
for  (lispensing  justice,  and  in  keeping  u]) 
the  principles  «»f  justice,  which  are  less 
likely  to  be  observed  amon^  a  pe<"»ple  to 
whom  the  administration  of  it  is  not  at  all 
intnisted."— /AiV/.  124. 

1826. — ".  .  .  when  he  returns  assemble 
a  punchayet,  and  give  this  cause  {latient 
attention,  seeing  that  IfyV>Jitty  has  justice." 
—Pandurantj  Uari,  31 ;  fed.  1873,  i.  42]. 

1S32.  —  Bengal  Regn.  V[.  of  this  year 
allows  the  judge  of  the  Sessions  Court  to 
call  in  the  alternative  aid  of  a  punchayet, 
in  lieu  of  assessors,  and  so  to  dis];>ense  with 
the  futwa.     See  LAW-OFFICEB. 

1853. — "  From  the  death  of  liunjeet  Singh 
to  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  the  Sikh  Army  was 
govenied  by  'Punchayeta'  or  'Punches' 
— committees  of  the  soldiery.  These  bixiies 
sold  the  (iovemment  to  the  Sikh  chief 
who  paid  the  highest,  letting  him  command 
until  murdered  by  st)me  one  who  pfiid 
higher." — Sir  C.  Xapier^  IhjWt)t  of  I  ml  Ian 
(rnrfriim*/if,  69. 

1S73. — "The  Council  of  an  Indian  Village 
O^nmmnity  most  commonly  consists  of  fivo 
])ersons  .  .  .  the  panchayet  familiar  to  all 
who  have  the  smallest  knowledge  of  India.'' 
— Mairify  Eorhf  Jlijtt.  t\f  Jnntitutions,  221. 

PUNDIT,  «.  Skt.  jHimjiin,  *a  learned 
mail.'  Pro]>erly  a  man  learru^d  in 
Sanskrit  lore.  Tlie  Pundit  of  the 
Sinireme  Court  was  a  Hindu  Law- 
Omcer,  whose  duty  it  wa.s  to  advise 
tlie  English  Judges  when  needful  on 
(piestions  of  Hindu  Law.  The  office 
became  extinct  on  the  constitution  of 
tlie  *  High  Court,'  superseding  tlie 
Supreme  C«)urt  and  Sudder  Court, 
under  the  Queen's  Letters  Pat<*nt  of 
Mav  14,  1862. 


I      In  the  Mall  rat  ta  and  Telegu  ■"«■ 
tries,  the  word  Pandit  is  luuallTp.! 
;  nounced  Pant    (in  'English  cnll*jCk| 
I  l*ui\t)\  but  in  this  form  it  ha5,a*iTDl 
I  manv  other  Indian  words  in  like.*t| 
'  lost  ins  (u-iginal   signi finance,  and  \*\ 
I  come  a  mere    personal  title,  famDar| 
i  in   Mahratta    liistory,    €.g,    the  Sii 
I  Dliundo^wf  of  e\il  fame. 
!      Within  the  last  30  or  33  vwrw 
'  term  has  a«iiiired  in  India  a  [lecn&r 
:  ai)]dication   to  tlie  natives  trained  b 
the  use  of  iiLstniiiients,  who  have1« 
I  employed  lx*yond  the    British  Inii* 
fn)ntier  in  surveying  regions  infc"* 
!  sible  to  Europeans.     This  appli<aM 
I  originated  in  the  fact  that  two  trf  tk 
I  earliest  men  to  l>e  so  employed,  tk 
exploKitions  by  one  of  whom  ac*[niiJ 
I  great  celebrity,  were  masters  of  \ite 
j  schools  in  our  Hiniillayan  jim^-iDci 
And  the  title  Pumiit  is  j>opularly  «»• 
])loyed  there  much    as    Dominie  cad 
I  to  be  in  Scotland.      The  PuttdU  nh 
j  brought  m  much   fame   on  the  titk 
,  was  the  late  Nain  Singh,  C.S.I.    [See 
;  ^larkham.  Memoir  of  Indian  Sunm, 
:  i2nd  ed.  148  seqq."] 

1574._««  I  herebv  pivo  notice  that  ...  I 
hold  it  good,  and  it  is  my  ploasuro.  «ri 
therefore  I  enjoin  on  all  the  nanditi  (^«»- 
r///o*)  and  (Jentoo  physicians  {pkUicoag*»iMi 

\  that  they  ride  not  througrh  this  City  |rf 
(tub)  or  the  sn))url>s  thereof  on  honelvdc. 
nor  in  andors  and  palanq  uinjt,  on  nun  «f 

'  Inlying,  on  the  first  offence  10  cruMOM^  ui 
on  the  second  20,  fterti  o  ai/mi/,  *' with  tk 
forfeiture  of  such  horses,  aadon,  or  pdai- 
quins,  and  on  the  third  they  shall  beoonr 

'  the  galley -skves  of  tho  King  my  Lord.  . . .' 
-I* rod.   of    the    Governor    AMtonio  Jfsfi 

!  Barrrto,  in  Ardiif.  Port.   Orient,  Fascic.  5, 

1(>01.— *•.  .  .  Ilamando  tnliien  en  su  oou- 
!  ivinia  los  PdditOB,  le  presentaron  al  Nauabo.' 
I  — (fU*rrent^  IMo/fion^  70. 

1616. — ".  .  .  Brachinanao  una  cum  Pte- 
I  ditis  coniparentes,  simile  quid  iara  inde  db 
orbis  exordio  in  Indastano  visum  ncffmnL* 
I  —JarriCf  Th^sanru*^  iii.  81-82. 


*  Vtni  o  sn^ial,  i.r.  '  for  the  inanth.'  W«  cuMt 
\n>  ccrlaiii  of  the  meaning  of  thiH ;  but  Wft  nuiy  noli 
that  in  1*>4S  the  King,  as  a  fkvonr  to  thecitrof 
Goa.  anrl  for  the  comniodity  of  jtH  shippiiiff  aal 
the  landing  of  goodri.  ^c,  makeH  a  grant  "ot  th* 
nuirsli  innndattMi  with  st^-water  (do  saiialo/iMa^ 
flagon  Kolffoda)  whteli  extends  along  the  river^sid* 
rnjni  the  honseH  of  Antonio  Corrra  to  the  hooiw 
of  AfoiiRO  Piquo,  whicli  grant  is  to  be  perpstul 
...  to  serve  for  a  landing-place  and  quay  fbrtkr 
merchants  to  moor  and  repair  tlieir  ships  and  t» 
en>ct  their  bankshalls  (^n{fa^fjt\  t^n(i  nemtobr 
tnrnwl  away  to  any  other  pnrixwe."  Possibly  thi 
tinen  went  into  a  ftind  for  the  drainage  ot  tUs 
iKijialnud  formation  of  landing-placps.  See^rdHiL 
I'nrt.  (irUnt.,  Fa«c.  2,  pp.  130-131. 
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m  1663.— "A  Pendet  Brachman  or  Heathen 
f  .  Doctor  whom  I  had  put  to  serve  my  Agah 

...  would  needs  make  his  Panegyrick  .  .  . 

And  at  last  concluded  seriously  with  this : 

*  Wfuni  i/oumtt  your  Foot  into  the  Stirrupy  My 
5  Lord^  ana  tth^ni  you  march  on  Horseback  in 
X  thr  front  of  tlie  C'avalryy  the  Earth  trembleth 
-     under  your  Feet,  tJie  eight  Elephants  that  hold 

it    up    upon    (heir    Heads    not     being    ahU 

•  to   supjHjrt    it."  —  Bemier,   E.T.,   86 ;    fed. 
Constable,  264]. 

1688. — "  Je  feignis  done  d'etre  malado,  et 
d'nvoir  la  fifevro  on  fit  vonir  aussitfit  un 
Pandite  ou  m^dicin  Gentil."— /^fZ/ow,  ReL 
de  rinq.  dr  Uoa,  214. 

1785. — •'  I  can  no  longer  bear  to  l>e  at  the 
mercy  of  our  pundits,  who  deal  out  Hindu 
law  as  they  please ;  and  make  it  at  reason- 
able rates,  when  they  cannot  find  it  ready 
made." — Letter  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Mem. 
by  lA.  Teignmonth,  1807,  ii.  67. 

1791. — "II  ^tait  au  moment  de  s'embar- 
quer  i)our  I'Angleterre,  plein  de  perplexity 
€t  d'ennui,  lorsque  lea  brames  de  B^nards 
lui  apprirent  cjue  le  brame  sup^rieur  de  la 
fameuse  pagodo  de  Jagrenat  .  .  .  ^toit  seul 
callable  de  rcsoudre  toutes  les  questions  de 
la  Soci^t^  royalo  de  Londres.  C'^tait  en 
eflfct  le  plus  famcux  paudect,  ou  docteur, 
dont  on  oftt  jamais  oui  parler."— ^.  de  St. 
J^i&rre,  La  Chnumiere  Jndienne.  The  pre- 
ceding cxquiiiite  {mssage  shows  that  the 
blunder  which  drew  forth  Macaulay's  flaming 
wrath,  in  the  quotation  lower  down,  was 
liot  a  new  one. 

1798. — "  .  .  .  the  most  learned  of  the 
Pundits  or  Bramin  lawyers,  were  called  up 
from  different  parts  of  Bengal."— 7^a?//ia/, 
Hi.<  i.  42. 

1856. — "Besides  .  .  .  being  a  Pundit  of 
learning,  he  (Sir  David  Brewster)  is  a 
bundle  of  talents  of  various  kinds." — Life 
and  Letters  of  Sydney  Dchell,  ii.  14. 

1860. — "Mr.  Vizetelly  next  makes  me 
say  that  the  principle  of  limitation  is  found 
'uiuongst  the  Pandects  of  the  Benares. 
..."  The  Benares  he  probably  supposes 
to  be  some  Oriental  nation.  What  he  sup- 
poses their  Pandects  to  be  I  shall  not 
presume  to  guess.  ...  If  Mr.  Vizetelly 
had  consulted  the  Unitarian  Report,  he 
would  have  seen  that  I  spoke  of  the  Pun- 
dits of  Benares,  and  he  might  without  any 
very  long  and  costly  research  have  learned 
where  Benares  is  and  what  a  Pundit  is." — 
Macaulay,  Preface  to  his  Sjjeeches. 

1877.  —  "  Colonel    Y .      Since    Nain 

Singh's  absence  from  this  country  precludes 
my  ha\ing  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  him 
in  i>erson,  this,  the  Victoria  or  Patron's 
Medal,  which  has  l>een  awarded  to  him,  .  .  . 
I  beg  to  place  it  in  your  charge  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Pundit." — Addre^  by  Sir  R. 
A/nxrl',  Prest.  R.  Geog.  Soc.,  May  2o. 

"Colonel   Y in    reply,    said:    .    .    . 

Though  I  do  not  know  Nain  Singh  person- 
ally, I  know  his  work.  .  .  .  He  is  not  a 
to}^)Ographical  automaton,  or  merely  one  of 
a  great  multitude  of  native  employ^  with 
an  average  qualification.    His  observations 


have  added  a  laiger  amount  of  important 
knowledge  to  the  map  of  Asia  than  those  of 
any  other  living  man,  and  his  journals  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  book  of  travels. 
It  will  afford  mo  great  pleasure  to  take 
steps  for  the  transmission  of  the  Medal 
through  an  official  channel  to  the  Pundit." 
— Reply  to  the  President,  same  date. 

PUNJAUB,  n.]).  The  name  of  the 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej.  The  modern  Anglo  -  Indian 
province  so-called,  now  extends  on  one 
side  up  beyond  the  Indus,  including 
Pesluiwar,  the  Derajat,  &c.,  and  on  the 
other  side  up  to  the  Jumna,  including 
Delhi.  [In  1901  the  Frontier  Districts 
were  placed  under  sej^rate  administra- 
tion.] The  name  is  Pers.  Panj-db^ 
*Five  Rivers.'  These  rivers,  as  reck- 
oned, sometimes  include  the  Indus, 
in  which  case  the  five  are  (1)  Indus, 

(2)  Jelam  (see  JELUM)  or  Behat,  the 
ancient  ViUista  which  the  Greeks  made 
'rddffiryjs  (Strabo)  and   Bi5d<nrrii  (Ptol.\ 

(3)  Chenab,  ancient  CJwmlrabdglia  and 
Asiknh  Ptolemy  preserves*  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  former  SaiLskrit  name  in 
ZapdapdXj  but  it  was  rejected  by  tlie 
older  Greeks  because  it  was  of  ill 
omen,  i.e.  probably  because  Grecized 
it  would  be  Aap8po<pdyoi,  '  the  devourer 
of  Alexander.'  The  alternative  ^«i^//i 
they  rendered  *AKe<rLvr)i.  (4)  Ravi,  the 
ancient  Airdvati,  'Tdporrrfi  (Strabo), 
'TSpawTTii  (Arrian),  "Adpn  or  'Pouo^tj 
(Ptol.).  (5)  Bias,  ancient  Vipdsd,''^<t>a<Ti.% 
(Arrian),  Bi/3(i<rio$  {Ptol.).  This  ex- 
cluded the  Sutlej,  Siitadru,  Hesydrus 
of  Pliny,  Zap<£5/)oj  or  Za8d8pT}s  {Piol.\ 
as  Timiir  excludes  it  below.  We  may 
take  in  the  Sutlej  and  exclude  the 
Indus,  l)ut  we  can  hardlv  exclude  the 
Chenab  as  Wassaf  does  below. 

No  corresponding  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  geographers.  "Putandum 
e.st  nomen  PanclUkiiadae  Graecos  aut 
omnino  latuisse,  aut  casu  (juodain  iion 
ad   nostra   uscjue  tempora  pervenisse, 

?[Uod  in  tanta  moniuuentorum  ruina 
acile  accidere  potuit"  {LoMen,  Pcitta- 
potamia,  3).  Lassen  however  has 
termed  the  countrv  Pentepotamia  in 
a  learned  Latin  dissertation  on  its 
ancient  geography.  Though  the  actual 
word  Panjdb  is  Persian,  and  dates 
from  Mahommedan  times,  the  corre- 
sponding Skt.  Panchanada  is  ancient 
and  genuine,  occurring  in  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana.  The  name 
Panj-dh  in  older  Mahommedan  writers 
is  applied  to  tVv^  \TvA\>a  TVN'Kt.,  "a^XKi: 
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uiitn- 
sense 


■ec'civiug  the  rivers  of  ^Ik*    co 
vhich  we  call  Punjanh.     In  that 
Vanynad^  of  eqiiivaleut  meaning,  is  still 
K-uiflionallv   use<l.      [In  S.  India  the 


rec 

/ 

ocuiHionally 

tenu    is    sometimes    applied     to    the 

fountrj'  watered  by  the  Tiinibhadra, 


1790.  —  **  InveHtagations  of  tb«  reHpvj 
ceremoniM   and  customa   of  the  SoidM 
written  in  the^Camatic,  and  in  the  P^)riL ' 
would  in  many'oaseA  widely  differ."—/'**'. 
Preface  to  Jovtmey. 

1793.— **  The  P^vince,  of  which  Ubmi 
tho  capital,  in  of  toner  Darned  Pudih  tbc 


Wardha,    Malprabha,    Gatpral»ha   and  i  Lahore.'*— /Jwiw/r*  Jf««ofr,  3rd  ed.  St 
Kistna  {jVilhy  Hut,   SketAea,   Madras  I     1804.— **  I  rather  think  ...  that  be  (B^ 
reiaint,  i.  405).]  '  ^ar)  will  go  off  to  the  Panjanb.    Aiid«te 

We   renienil)er   in    the  newsmi»ers,  ,  tf^^^  "»«  *?"?¥?^'"!?^'i  ^  ^'^^  **,?i!? 

ff.      .1  1  4J-1  1  *i     \w..    „«•  I  t^u  the  Mai  of  his  letter  to  me  he  caiuoa 

after  the  second  Sikh  war,  tlu-  rejK.rt  |  ^^,j  .^^^  g^^^     .  ^,j^^  Maj^^^^^  AeKi^ 

of  a  sjH-edi  by  a  ilerg>-nian  m  hngland,  [  ^f  King*:  Shii  Mahmoud  is  the  birtte 
who  H]»oke  of  the  deposition  of  "the  |  of  ZuniaunShah.  He  seized  the munmded 
bl ( H  k1  y  Punj aub  of  Lanore. "  i  jrovomment  of  Gaubul,  after  baring  defertid 

H.c.  u:.— '•  Ha\inj?  explored  tho  land 

Pahliivi  and  the  country  adjoininf^, 

hud  then  to  l»o  searched   PanchaiUlda  m  ,      -q--      ttrt^  #o„i i.  * 

1815. — "He  (ouoogtageen)  .  . 

the  fine  province  of  the  PnnJailb,  in  bbfim 

expedition."  —  Maleo/m,   HtM.  of  Pnneu\> 


I  ^overnmeni  oi  i^auoui,  alter  nanng  aaem 
...     ,  Zemaun  Shah  two  or  three  3rear8  ago.  n^ 
*i.  r«t  out  hia  eyes.**-  WeUington^  Iksp.  JaiK 

f'  ;^«r«     March  17.  sr»  .        F 


every  jmrt ;  the  monkeys  then  explore  tho 
region  of  KiishmTr  with  itn  wikkIh  of  nc:icia.<i." 
— IldiHdi/i'oti^  Uk.  iv.  ch.  43. 

c.  1*40.-  Masfidl  detjiila  (with  no  ct^rrect- 
noHs)  the  tivo' rivers  that  form  the  Mihriln 
or  Indus.  He  pnxseods :  "When  the  Five 
Rivers  which  wo  have  named  have  i>a.st  tho 
House  of  (Jold  which  is  Multiin,  thoy  unite 
at  a  jflaco  throe  days  distant  from  that  city, 
between  it  and  Manstira  at  a  place  called 
I)osLab."~i.  1^77-8. 

e.  1020.—'*  They  all  (Sind,  Jhailam,  Erilwa, 
Binh)  combine  with  the  S;itlader  (Sutlej) 
below  Mu]t;in,  at  a  plaeo  called  Panjnad, 
or  'the  junction  (»f  tho  five  rivers.'  Thoy 
form  a  verv  wide  stream." — Al-Hirrnu,  in 
KHiot,  i.  48.' 

«.  1300.— "After  crossing:  tho  Panj-&b, 
or  five  rivers,  namely  Sind,  Jelam,  the  river 
of  Ijohiiwar  {{.*'.  of  Lahor'',  viz.  the  Kavl), 
Sntlitt,  and  ihyah.  .  .  ."--U'tfjw?/,  in  A7//«/, 
ni.  .i*». 

c.  l:iiW.— ''  Hy  tho  p^race  of  Ood  our  cam- 
van  arrived  safe  and  sound  atBanJ-&b,  /.'. 
at  the  Kiver  of  the  Sind.  />«/»/  {/HinJ)  sij?rii- 
fies  *tivc,'  and  *'A,  'water;*  so  that  the 
name  signifies  'tho  Five  Waters.'  Thoy 
flfiw  into  this  preat  rivor,  and  water  tho 
country."-  -I In)  JUituta^  iii.  91. 

c.  1400. — "All  those  (united)  rivers  (Jelam, 
Chenab,  Hjtvf,  IJiydh,  Sind)  are  called  the 
Sim!  or  Panj-db,  and  this  river  falls  into 
the  Persian  (lulf  near  Thatt-i."— TAer  Em  p. 
TliHiTy  in  liUlot^  iii.  476. 

[c.  It530.  — "  He  also  takos  a  Survey  of 
Pang-ob  .  .  .'-Sir  T.  Ilfrh^rt,  cd.  1677, 
1>.  03.     He  jjrivcs  a  li.st  of  the  rivers  in  p.  70.] 

1648.—".  .  .  Pang-ab,  the  chief  citv  of 
which  is  Ijihor,  is  an  excellent  and  fruitful 
I>n)vinco,  for  it  is  watered  by  the  five  rivers 
of  which  wo  have  fonnerly  spoken." — Van 
Tirl^f,  3. 

"  "  Tho  River  of  tho  ancient  Indus, 
is  by  tho  Persia ns  and  Magols  called  Pang- 
ab.  /.♦•.  the  Fivo  Waters." — Ihid.  i. 

1710.—"  Ho  found  this  ancient  and  famous 

city  (Lahore)  in  tho  Province  Panschaap, 

by  the  side  of  the  broad  and  fish-al)ounding 

nvor  Rari  (for  Ran)."—Vaf^n(ijn,  iv.  (/>'n- 

iMe\  282. 
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316. 

PUNKAH,  s.     Hind,  pankhul, 

a.  In  its  original  .sense  a  portalik 
fan,  generally  made  from  the  l«if<rf 
the  palmyra  {Borajvus  flabeliiformii,^ 
'  fan-Hhat>ed '),  the  natural  type  and 
origin  of  the  fan.  Such  patMdt  it 
India  are  not  however  formed,  ii 
Chuiese  fans  are,  like  those  of  oor 
ladies ;  they  are  generally,  whether 
large  or  small,  of  a  1>ean -shape,  with 
a  i)art  of  the  dried  leaf-stalk  adhering^ 
which  forms  the  handle. 

b.  i5ut  the  .sjMiiific  a])plication  iD 
Anglo-Indian  colUMjuial  i»  to  the  laige 
fixed  and  .swinging  fan,  formed  of 
cloth  stretched  on  a  rectanfjfular  frame, 
and  ftU.**] tended  from  the  ceiling,  which 
is  xiAL'd  to  agitate  the  air  in  liot 
weather.  Tlie  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  machine  into  India  is  not 
known  to  ns.  The  (juotntion  from 
Liiischoten  shows  that  some  such  ai»- 
jiamtus  was  known  in  the  16th  century, 
though  this  comes  out  clearly  in  the 
Fn'nch  version  alone  ;  the  original 
Dutch,  and  the  old  English  translation 
are  here  unintelligible,  and  indicate 
that  Linschoten  (whoapiKirently  ne\*er 
was  at  Ormuz)  was  descrihinff,  from 
hearsiiy,  something  that  he  did  not 
understand.  More  remarkable  pas- 
sage's are  those  which  we  take  fn»iu 
Dozy,  and  from  El-Fakhri,  which 
show  that  the  true  Anglo-Indian  pnnha 
was  known  to  the  Arahs  as  early  ha 
the  8tli  centurv. 

« 

a.— ■ 

1710.— "Aloft  in  a  Gallery  tho  King  riti 
i  in  his  chairo  of  State,  accompanied  with  hii 
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Chfldren  and  chiefe  Vizier  ...  no  other 
without  calling  daring  to  goe  vp  to  him, 
saue  onely  two  PuxikawB  to  gather  wind." — 
If.  Finch,  in  Purchoi,  i.  439.  The  word 
seems  here  to  be  used  improperly  for  the 
men  who  plied  the  fans.  We  find  also  in  the 
same  writer  a  verb  to  punkaw : 

'* .  .  .  behind  one  punkawing,  another 
holding  his  sword." — Ibid.  433. 

Terry  does  not  use  the  word  : 

1616. — '* .  .  .  the  people  of  better  quality, 
lying  or  sitting  on  their  Carpets  or  Pallats, 
have  servants  standing  about  them,  who  con- 
tinually beat  the  air  upon  them  with  Fla- 
fM'f/a'Sj  or  Fans,  of  atinned  leather,  which 
keey>e  off  the  flyes  from  annoying  them, 
and  cool  them  as  they  lye." — Ed.  1666, 
p.  405. 

1663. — "  On  such  occasions  they  desire 
nothing  but  ...  to  lie  down  in  some  cool 
anil  shady  place  all  along,  having  a  servant 
or  two  to  fan  one  by  turns,  with  their  great 
Pankas,  or  Y&nB."—Bem{ery  E.T.,  p.  76  ; 
[ed.  Comtahle,  241]. 

1787. — "Over  her  head  was  held  a  pun- 
ker."— .SVr  C'.  Maht,  in  Pari.  Papers,  1821, 
'  Hindoo  Widotcs.* 

1809. — "He  .  .  .  presented  me  .  .  .  two 
punkahs."— Z^/ti^  Valmiia^  i.  428. 

1881. — "  The  chair  of  state,  the  sella  ^esta- 
Utria,  in  which  the  Pope  is  borne  aloft,  is  the 
ancient  palanquin  I  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
and,  of  course,  of  the  Roman  Princes  .  .  . 
the  fans  which  go  behind  are  the  punkahs 
of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  borrowed  from 
the  Court  of  Persia.  ' — JJfan  Stanley,  Chris- 
tio.ii  InstltutioHf^  207. 

b.— 

c.  1150-60. — "Sous  le  nom  de  Khaich  on 
entend  des  ^toffes  do  mauvais  toile  de  lin 
qui  servent  a  diff brents  usages.  Dans  ce 
passage  de  Rhaz^s  (c.  A.D.  900)  ce  sont  dcs 
veiitilateurM  fails  de  cet  ^toffe.  Ceci  se 
prati«|uo  do  cette  raanifere  :  on  en  prend  un 
niorceau  de  la  grandeur  d'un  tapis,  un  pen 
phis  grand  ou  un  peu  plus  petit  solon  les 
dimensions  de  la  chambre,  oton  lo  renibourre 
avoo  dcs  objet^  qui  ont  de  la  con.si.stance  et 
(|ui  ne  plient  j>as  facilement,  par  exemple 
avec  (hi  spartc.  L'ayant  ensuite  suspendu 
au  milieu  de  la  chambre,  on  le  fait  tirer  et 
Uvcher  doucemeut  et  continuellement  jmr  un 
homme  plac^  dans  le  baut  de  I'appartement. 
De  cetto  maniJ^re  il  fait  bcaucoup  de  vent  et 
nifrait'hit  I'air.  Quelquefois  on  le  trempe 
dans  de  I'eau  de  rose,  et  alors  il  parfume 
I'air  en  raeme  temps  qu'il  le  rafraichit." — 
<t/f>.<saii>si(r  /^  Mam-ouri,  quoted  in  I  Jo:  tf  rl 
Eiiii'huann.^  p.  ^342.  See  also  l)ozij^  Suppt. 
oil.'-  Uirtt.  Arahffi,  s.v.  Khaich. 

1106. —  "He  (Ihn  Uamdun  the  Kutib) 
once  recited  to  nic  the  following  piece  of  his 
composition,  containing  an  enigmatical  de- 
scription of  a  linen  fan  :  {^) 

'•  '  Fa^st  and  loose,  it  cannot  touch  what 
it  tries  to  reach  ;  though  tied  up  it  moves 
swiftly,  and  though  a  prisoner  it  is  free. 
Fixed  in  its  place  it  drives  before  it  the 
gentle  V)reeze  ;  though  its  path  lie  closed  up 


it  moves  on  in  its  nootumal  journey. '" — 
Quoted  by  Ibn,  Khodlikan,  E.T.  iii.  91. 

"  (])  The  linen  fan  {Mirwaha-t  al  Khauh) 
is  a  large  piece  of  linen,  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  room.  They  make  use  of  it  in  IrHk. 
See  de  Sacy's  Hariri,  d.  474."— Note  by 
MacOuchin  de  Slane,  tfrta.  p.  92. 

c.  1300. — **  One  of  the  innovations  of  the 
Caliph  MansOr  (a.d.  753-774)  was  the  Khaish 
of  linen  in  summer,  a  thing  which  was  not 
known  before  his  time.  But  the  Sfisfinian 
Kings  used  in  summer  to  have  an  apartment 
fresnly  plastered  (with  clay)  every  day, 
which  they  inhabited,  and  on  the  morrow 
another  apartment  was  plastered  for  them.'* 
—M-Fakhri,  ed.  Ahltoardt,  p.  188. 

1596. — "  And  (they  use)  instruments  like 
swings  with  fans,  to  rock  the  people  in,  and 
to  make  wind  for  cooling,  which  they  call 
caUawntos." — literal  Transln.  from  Lin- 
schoten,  ch.  6. 

1598. — *'  And  they  vse  certaine  instru- 
ments like  Wag^ins,  with  bellowes,  to  beare 
all  the  people  in,  and  to  gather  winde  to 
coole  themselves  withall,  which  they  call 
Cattai^ntot." — Old  English  Translation,  by 
W.  P.,  p.  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  52]. 

The  French  version  is  really  a  brief 
description  of  the  punka  : 

1610. — "lis ont  aussi  du  Cattaventos  qui 
sont  certains  instruments  pendus  en  I'air 
es  quels  se  faisant  donner  le  bransle  ils  font 
du  vent  qui  les  rafraichit." — Ed.  1638,  p.  17. 

The  next  also  perhaps  refers  to  a 
suspended  punka : 

1662. — ".  .  .  furnished  also  with  good 
Cellars  with  great  Flaps  to  stir  the  Air,  for 
reposing  in  the  fresh  Air  from  12  till  4  or  5 
of  the  Clock,  when  the  Air  of  these  Cellars 
begins  to  be  hot  and  stuffing." — Bernier, 
p.  79  ;  [ed.  Constable,  247]. 

1807. — "As  one  small  concern  succeeds 
another,  the  punkah  vibrates  gently  over 
my  eyes." — Lord  Minto  in  India^  27. 

1810.— "Were  it  not  for  the  punka  (a 
large  frame  of  wood  covered  with  cloth) 
which  is  su8i>ended  over  every  table,  and 
kept  swinging,  in  order  to  freshen  the  air, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  sit  out  the 
melancholy  ceremony  of  an  Indian  dinner." 
— Maria  Oraham,  30. 

,,  Williamson  mentions  that  punkahs 
"were  suspended  in  most  dining  halls." — 
Vade  Mecvm^  i.  281. 

1823. — "  Punkas,  large  frames  of  light 
wood  covered  with  white  cotton,  and  looking 
not  unlike  enormous  fire-boards,  hung  from 
the  ceilings  of  the  principal  apartments." — 
Heber,  ed.  1844,  i.  28. 

1852.— 
"  Holy  stones  with  scrubs  and  slaps 
(Our  Christmas  waits  !)  prelude  the  day  ; 
For  holly  and  festoons  of  bay 
Swing  feeble  punkas, — or  perhaps 
A  windsail  dangles  in  collapse." 

Christ jfias  on  board  a  P.  and  0.,  near 
the  Equator, 
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1875.— ''The  pimkah  flap])e<l  to  and  fro 
\viL\\y  uvcrhead. ' — ChejtAf.Vy  Th^  JJiUmmdi 
ch.  xxx\'iii. 

Mr.  Busteifl  observes  :  "  It  is  curious 
that  ill  none  of  the  lists  of  .^rvants 
and  their  duties  which  are  s(rattered 
til  rough  the  old  reconis  in  the  last 
century  (IBtli),  is  there  any  mention 
of  the  pimka,  nor  in  any  narratives 
referring  to  domestic  life  in  India 
then,  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
do  we  remember  anv  allusion  to  its 
use.  ...  The  swinging  ];milka,  as 
we  see  it  to-day,  was,  a«  every  one 
knows,  an  innovation  of  a  later  jieriod. 
.  .  .  This  dates  from  an  eiirlv  vear  in 
the  ]>resent  century.'' — EcJu/rs  of  Old 
(,'(ilrutfii,  ]».  115.  lie  does  not  sm^m, 
however,  to  have  found  any  iKXsitive 
evidence  of  the  date  of  its  intr<Hluction. 
[**  Hanging  ])unkahs  are  siiid  l»y  one 
autlmrity  to  have  originated  in  Cal- 
cutta hv  accident  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  (18th  )  century.  It  is  rejx^rted 
that  a  clerk  in  a  (government  office 
suspended  the  leaf  of  a  table,  which 
was  accidentally  wavird  to  and  fro  l.»y 
a  visitor.  A  breath  of  cool  air  followed 
the  movement,  and  suggested  the  idea 
which  was  worked  out  and  resulted  in 
the  present  machine  "  (Carey^  Gowl  Old 
JhnjA  uf  John  Compotfif,  i.  81).  Mr. 
Pnuglas  §ays  that  ])Uiikahs  were  little 
u>ed  by  Euroj)eaiis  in  liombay  till 
1810.  They  were  not  in  use  at 
Xun«'omar's  trial  in  Calcutta  (1775), 
Iloii\lntii  and  W.  hid  ill  J  ii.  253.] 

PUNSABEE,  s.  A  native  drug- 
s«*ller  ;  Hind,  pnuitdrl.  AVe  place  the 
word  here  ])artly  becaus«i  C.  r.  Brown 
Siiys  *it  is  certainly  a  foreign  word,' 
and  assigns  it  to  a  corruj)tion  of  r^'>- 
jienxiiriiim ;  which  is  much  to  l>e 
<loubt4id.  [The  word  is  really  derived 
frnm  ^kt.  p(i/ty(u<(thf,  *a  market,  ware- 
hous(.\'J 

[1830. — "  Beside  this,  I  jnirchasod  frf>m  a 
pansaxee  some  upplicatiun  for  relieving  the 
\mu   of  a  bruise.  '  —  Fruzfr^    Thif    Ptrsian 
Ath'fntur*T^  iii.  23.] 

PUBDAH,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
jHird^y  *a  curtain';  a  portiere;  and 
especially  a  curbiin  screening  women 
from  the  sight  of  men  ;  whentie  a 
woman  of  jjosition  who  observes  such 
rules  of  seclusion  is  termed  jxirdn- 
nishhi,  *(me  who  sits  behind  a  curUiin.' 
'See  OOSHA.) 


lS09.~**On   the  fourth  (ndeM  m 
was  stretched  actoob.*' — Ld.  Vatentk,'i\/\ 

1810.— 'Mf  the  disorder  be  obetinft.^1 
doctor  b  permitted  to  approach  the  ptM 
(i.e.  curtain,  or  acreea)  and  to  pat  tL  ask 
through  a  small  aperture  .  .  .  inoritfu 
feel  the  patient's  puue." —  ITiV^mium,  r.l 
i.  130.  I 

[1813.— '*  My  travellincr  palankeen  fcnri  I 
my  l>ed,  its  mmdoe  or  chinU  ODTcrafP! 
curtains."— /tfrft#5»,  Or.  Af^rm.  Snded.iLI'i: 

1878.— "  Native  ladies  look  up^Atbea' 
tinvment  behind  the  purdah  aa  ahtdpi 
milk,  and  also  as  a   sd^n  of  oha^titj.  oc  1 
nre  exceedingly  proud  of  it,"— L»>f  »* 
Jfo/tuMif^  i.  113. 

1^1900.-"  Charitable  aid  i.  newledfori 
purdah  women." — Pion^rr  JJai/,  Jan.2L| 

PUBDESEE,  s.  Hind,  /-ira^ 
usually  written  parthsl^  'one  fwoi 
foreigii  country.'  In  the  BoniUyuof 
the  term  is  universally  ai»plied  to* 
sei>oy  fi-om  N.  India.  (Tn  the  y.W.P. 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  wanderiaj 
tribe  of  swindlers  and  coiners.] 

FUBWANNA,   PEBWAXTHA,^ 

Hind,  from  Pers.  pancana^  'an  oidtr; 
a  giant  or  letter  under  royal  s<al ; i 
letter  of  authority  from  an  official  n 
his  subordinate  ;  a  liceii.se  or  pas&' 

1682.—**.  .  .  we  being:  obliged  at  the  ai 
of  two  months  to  pay  C^ustum  for  the  oil 
prcHxis,  if  in  that  time  we  did  not  proeoita 
Pherwanna  for  the  DuaM  of  Decca  toezcvt 
us  frumit."— //frfflr«,  J}iaru.  Oct.  10  :  FHiL 
Soc.  i.  341.  ■• 

1693.—".  .  .  Egmore  and  PursewniikvB 
were  lately  granted  \ls  l>y  the  Xabob>  IW- 
wannas."-  Wheeler,  i.  281. 

1759.— **Perwa]ma,  under  the  Coochwfc 
(or  the  small  sen  1)  of  the  NalM>b  Vizier  Ulaa 
Muleck,  Xisuira  ul  Muluck  Bahadouff  to 
Mr.  John  SiKjnser."— In  Camhfi(.iffrU  Arrtii 
thf  War,  230.  (See  also  quotation  under 
HOSBOLHOOKUM.) 

1774.—'*  As  the  peace  ha»  1)een  so  lately 
concluded,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  tbt 
Rajah  to  receive  vour  parwamiA  to  thu 
j>un)oao  before  the  departure  of  the  oamnui." 
—  liopU's  Jtiart/j  in  MarUiam^jt  Tibet,  p.  50L 
But  Mr.  Markham  changes  the  spelling  cf 
his  originals. 

PUTCHOCK,  s.    This  i.s  the  trade- 

name  for  a  fragrant  n.»()t,  a  product  of 
the  Himalaya  m  the  vicinity  of  Kafih- 
mir,  and  forming  an  article  of  export 
from  both  B(>nil»ay  and  Calcutta  to 
the  Malay  countries  and  to  Chinai 
where  it  is  nsed  as  a  chief  ingredient 
of  the  Chinese  pistille-n)ds  comuionlj 
called  jostick.  This  root  was  recog- 
nised by  the  famous  Garcia  de  Ortaas 
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the  Cost  an  of  the  aucients.  The  latter 
took  their  word  from  the  Skt.  kvstha, 
by  a  modification  of  wliich  name — kut 
— it  isS  still  known  and  used  as  a  medi- 
cine in  Upper  India.  De  Orta  ^peaks 
of  the  plant  as  crowing  ahout  Mandu 
and  Chitore,  whence  it  was  brought 
for  sale  to  Ahmadabad  ;  but  his  in- 
formants misled  him.  The  true  source 
was  traced  iJi  situ  by  two  other  illus- 
trious men,  Royle  and  Falconer,  to  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  N.  0.  Compojti- 
tae,  Sau4i»Hre(i  Aajrpej  Clarke,  for  wnich 
Dr.  Falconer,  not  recognising  the  genus, 
had  proj)()sed  the  name  of  Aucklandia 
Custm  verus^  in  honour  of  the  then 
Governor- General.  The  Costiis  is  a 
gregarious  plant-,  occupying  oj^en, 
sloping  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  to  9000  feet.  See 
article  by  Falconer  in  Trans,  Linn. 
Soc.  xix.  23-31. 

The  trade-name  is,  according  to 
Wilson,  the  Telugu  ]xich\'hiku^  *  green 
leaf,'  but  one  does  not  see  how  this 
applies.  (Is  there,  perhaps,  some  con- 
fusion with  Patch  ?  see  PATCHOULI). 
De  Orta  speaks  as  if  the  word,  which 
he  writes  pnclw,  were  Malay.  Though 
neither  Crawfurd  nor  Favre  gives  the 
word,  in  this  sense,  it  is  in  Marsden's 
earlier  Malay  Did. :  "  Puchok,  a  plant, 
the  aromatic  leaves  of  Avhich  are  an 
article  of  trade  ;  said  bv  some  to  be 
Coiitiis  indicuSj  and  by  others  the  Me- 
lism,  or  Lanrns."  [On  this  Mr.  Skeat 
writes  :  "  Puchok  is  the  Malay  word 
for  a  young  sprout,  or  the  growing 
shoot  of  a  plant.  Plichok  in  tlie 
s])ecial  sense  liere  used  is  also  a  Malay 
word,  but  it  may  be  separate  from  the 
other.  Klinkert  gives  puchok  as  a 
sprout  or  shoot  and  also  as  a  radish- 
like root  (indigenous  in  China  (sic\ 
used  in  medicine  for  fumigation,  &c.). 
Apparently  it  is  always  tne  root  and 
not  the  leaves  of  the  plant  that  are 
used,  in  which  case  Marsden  may  have 
confused  the  two  senses  of  the  word."] 
In  the  year  1837-38  al>out  250  tons  of 
this  article,  valued  at  £10,(XX),  were 
ex])orted  from  Calcutta  alone.  The 
annual  import  into  China  at  a  later 
date,  according  to  Wells  Williams,  was 
2,000  peculs  or  120  tons  {Middle 
Kingdom,  ed.  1857,  ii.  308).  In  1865- 
66,  the  last  vear  for  which  the  details 
of  such  minor  exports  are  found  in 
print,  the  quantity  exported  from 
Calcutta  was  only  492^  c>vt.,  or  24^ 


tons.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports at  Hankow  and  Chefoo  was 
£6,421.  [fV'ait,  Econ.  Did.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
p.  482,  Bombay  Oazdteer,  xi.  470.] 

1516.— Seo  Barbosa  under  CATECHU. 

1520. — "We  have  prohibited  (the  ex|)ort 
of  J  j)epper  to  China  .  .  .  and  now  wo  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  pnoho  and  incense  from 
these  parts  of  India  to  China." — Oapitnh  de 
hum  Regimento  del  Reif  a  Diogo  Ayres,  Feitor 
da  China,  in  Arch.  Port.  Orient.,  Fasc.  v.  49. 

1525.— "Pucho  of  Cambaya  worth  35 
tangas  a  maund." — LeinhraTi^uif,  50. 

[1527. — Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  in  a 
letter  of  Diogo  CaWo  to  the  King,  dated 
Jan.  17,  pncho  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
imports  to  China. — India  Office  M^.  Corpo 
Chronoiogico,  vol.  i.] 

1554.—"  The  hoar  (see  BAHAB)  of  pucho 
contains  20  faragohu  (see  FBAZALA),  and 
an  additional  4  of  picota  (q.v.),  in  nil  24 
farofofas.  .  .  ." — ^LiVm/jm,  11. 

1563. — '*  I  say  that  coittux  in  Arabic  is 
called  vo*t  or  ciut;  in  Guznrate  it  i«  called 
ttplol  {upaleta);  and  in  Malay,  for  in  that 
region  there  is  a  great  trade  and  consump- 
tion thereof,  it  is  called  pucho.  I  tell  yuu 
the  name  in  Arabic,  because  it  is  called  by 
the  same  name  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
and  I  tell  it  you  in  Gui^niti,  because  that  is 
the  land  to  which  it  is  chiefly  carried  from 
its  birth-place ;  and  I  tell  you  the  Malay 
name  because  the  greatest  quantity  is  con- 
sumed there,  or  taken  thence  to  China." — 
Garcia^  f.  72. 

c.  1563.  —  *' .  .  .  Opium,  Assa  Fetida, 
Puchio,  with  many  other  sortes  of  Druggoa." 
— Cofsar  Fredrrike,  in  Ilatl.  ii.  343. 

[1609. — "Costus  of  2  sorts,  one  called 
pokemiOTe,  the  other  called  Uplottf  (see 
Oarcia,  above)." — Ikmvrrs,  Z^^^'r.*,  i.  30.] 

1617- — ** 5 hampers pochok.  .  .  ."—Cochy 
Diary,  i.  294. 

1631. — "Caetenim  Costus  vulgato  voca- 
bulo  inter  mercatores  Indos  Pucho,  Chincns- 
ibus  Potsiock,  vocatur  .  . .  vidi  ego  integrum 
Pico/y  quod  pondus  centum  et  viginti  in 
auctione  decem  realibus  distribui." — Jac. 
Bontii,  Hitt.  NcU.,  &c.,  lib.  iv.  p.  46. 

1711.  —  In  Malacca  Pricf  Currant.  July 
1704 :  "  Putchuck  or  Costus  dulcis."— 
Lock-yer,  77. 

1726.  —  "Patajaak  (a  leaf  of  .Vsjion 
(Acheen  ?)  that  is  pounded  to  j[K>wder,  and 
used  in  incense).  .  .  ." — VaUnXijn,  Choro.  34. 

1727. — *'The  Wood  Liana  dulcis  grows 
only  in  this  country  (Sind).  It  is  rather  a 
Weed  than  a  Wood,  and  nothing  of  it  is 
useful  but  the  Root,  called  Putchock,  or 
Radix  dulciji,  .  .  .  There  are  groat  quantities 
exported  from  Sural,  and  from  thence  to 
China,  where  it  generally  bears  a  good 
Price.  .  .  ." — A,  HamiHon,  i.  126 ;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  127J. 

1808.  —  "Elles  emploient  ordinairement 
.  .  .  ime  racine  aromatique  api^el^  piesch- 
tok,    qu'on    couye    ^t    "^\\\»    vaot^viasxci.^ 


PUTLAM. 
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PUTTAS%  PATHAs, 


et  fait  buuillir  dana  de  I'huile  de  noix  de 
coco.  (rei«t  avec  cotte  huile  (]^ue  Ics  dan- 
Meii!<cs  MO  ^miK8ont  .  ^  .** — Uaajnery  ii.  117. 

1862.— "  A'wif  is  sont  down  country  in 
Ixirge  (^unntiticfl,  and  'm  exix>rted  to  China, 
where  it  i»  uflcd  om  incon»G.  It  is  in  Calcutta 
known  under  tho  name  of  ' Patchnk.'"— 
/'fiHJah  Tttui*  Hfporiy  cvii. 

PUTLAM,  ii.i».  A  town  in  Ceylon 
on  tlie  coiist  of  tlie  l)av  or  estuurv  of 
C^il])rntyn  ;  j)ro]:)erly  Pnttalama ;  a 
Tamil  name,  said  by  Mr.  Fergnsson 
to  l»e  pKthii-  (pndn  /)  ahm,  *New  Salt- 
pans.' Ten  miles  inland  are  the  ruins 
of  Tammana  NewerjL,  the  original  Tani- 
lMi])anni  (or  Taproh(n\e\  wliere  Vijaya, 
tile  Hrst  Hindu  immigrant^  estaMislied 
his  kingdom.  And  Putlam  is  su]>|)osed 
to  lu*  the  j)lace  where  he  landed. 

12i»S.—- The  pearl-fishers  .  .  .  go  jKwt  to 
A  I'lacu  callun  Bettelar,  and  (then)  eo  60 
niilOH  into  tho  jrnlf." — Marco  Puh^  Bk.  iii. 
eh.  16. 

c.  1.34,'».  —  "Tho  natives  went  to  their 
Kinp  and  told  him  ray  reply.  He  sent  for 
mo,  and  \  fmiceeded  to  his  presence  in  the 
town  of  Bati^Ua,  which  was  his  capital,  a 
pretty  little  place,  surrounded  by  a  timber 
wall  and  towers." — Ihn  Hatnta,  iv.  166. 

1672.  — "Putelaon. .  "—liufdueus (Germ.). 
37:J. 

175t;.--*'  Portaloon  or  Putelan."— Trt/f/j- 

tijuy  (.\'t/fun,  21. 

PUTNEE,  PUTNEY,  s. 

a.  Hind,  and  Keng.  jHiffinn,  (M'  jHihu^ 
fi<»m  V.  fKif-mJ,  *t(»  be  agreed  or  closed' 
(/'./.  a  bargain).  Gt>ods  commissioned 
or  mjinufactiirod  to  order. 

ir^M.  -  "A  letter  from  Cossimlwzar  men- 
tions they  ha<l  directed  Mr.  Warren  Hastings 
to  proceed  to  the  Putney  auning  (<i.v.)  in 
orcfor  to  purchjirto  putney  on  our  Honble. 
Masters*  acc<iunt,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
enquiries."— /V/rf  Williavi  Coinnif.^  Nov.  10. 
In  Lif/iff.  ♦)!. 

b.  A  k ind  of  sub-tenure  existingin  the 
Lower  l*rovinr«'S  of  Bengal,  the  patni- 
dar,  (»r  occupant  of  which  "holds  of 
a  Zemindar  a  jiortion  of  the  Zemindari 
in  perjH'tuity,  with  the  right  of  here- 
ditary .succession,  and  of  selling  or 
letting  the  whole  or  I>art,  so  long  as 
a  stipulated  amount  of  rent  is  piid  to 
the  Zemindar,  who  retains  the  j)ower 
of  Side  for  arrears,  an<i  is  entitled  to 
a  regulated  fe(*  or  tine  u)>on  transfer" 
(JVihon^  4- v.).  Probably  lH)th  a  and 
b  are  etymological ly  tlie  same,  and 
connected  with  JHiftd  (see  POTT  AH). 

flS60.--*'A  perpetual  lease  of  land  held 
under  a  Zumecndur  is  called  a  putnee, — and 


the  holder  u  ''^^^HfKl  a  pntaMdaXf  «bai| 
only  payn  an  advanced  rent  to  the  Zumenk ' 
but  a  handsome  price  for  the  aaine.^— ^  I 
Mural  Life  la  Bengai^  64.] 

PUTTAn,  PATHijr,  ii.p.  Hai] 
Pathati.  A  name  commonlj  apphd 
to  Afghans,  and  especiaUy  to  pajit 
in  India  of  Afghan  descent  Th 
derivation  is  o1>8ciit«.  £lpbiii£iaE 
derives  it  from  PushtSn  and  PmBHk 
pi.  PuUitdmt,  tbe  name  the  Af£^ 
give  to  their  own  race,  with  whic^Di 
Trunipp  [and  Dr.  Bellew  {Eaat  j 
Afghanigtariy  25)  agree.  This  a^ 
has  been  connected  with  the  PadM 
of  Hennlotus  (iii.  102,  iv.  44).]  Tk 
Afghans  have  for  the  name  one  of  ik 
usual  fantastic  etymologies  whieli  b 
quoted  l)elow  (see '  quotation,  c.  1611^ 
The  Mahoniniedans  m  India  are  sonit- 
tinies  divided  into  four  classes,  m 
Pntlulm;  MiighaU  (see  MOGUL),  u 
those  of  Turki  origin  ;  Shaikhs,  ckiming 
Arab  descent ;  and  Saiyyids,  claimiig 
also  to  be  descendants  of  Mahommei 

]553.— "This  Stato  bolonged  to  a  pMib 
called  Patane,  who  were  lords  of  thatl^ 
country.  And  as  those  who  dwell  oo  Ite 
Hkirt«  of  tho  Pj'renees,  on  this  aide  and  a 
that,  are  marten  of  the  passes  by  wliidk 
wo  cn>88  from  Spain  to  France,  or  Tin 
vorsA,  so  these  Patan  people  are  the  mutm 
of  the  two  entrances  to  India,  by  wUA 
those  who  go  thither  from  the  Undmid 
must  imsa.  .  .  ." — Barrojt,  IV.  vi.  1, 

156«.  —  '*...  This  first  Kiio^  wsji  % 
Patane  of  certain  mountains  that  maick 
with  Bengala." — O'turia,  Co//,  f.  34, 

"  Mils  agora  do  nomes,  et  de  usanca, 
Novos,  et  varitw  silo  os  habitantes, 
Os  DeliJM,  OS  Patftnes  quo  em  possanca 
De  terra,  e  gento  sao  mais  ahundantak" 
r^     ,    ,  ttimaw,  vii.  2a 

[By  Aubertm : 

'^  But  now  inhabitants  of  other  name 
And  customs  new  and  various  there  an 

fcmnd, 
The  Delhis  and  PataxiB,  who  in  the  fame 
Of  land  and  people  do  tho  most  abound.**1 
1610.  —  "  A    Pattan,    a    man    of    good 

stature." — llawkhi*^  in  Purrhas,  i.  220. 

c.  1(511.  —  '*.  .  .  tho  mightiest  of  the 
tVfghan  ^^Kiople  was  Kais.  .  .  .  The  Prophet 
^ave  Kuis  the  name  of  Abd  Ulrnsheod  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  predicted  that  God  would  make 
his  is»ue  iso  numeroiis  that  they,  with  re- 
si>ect  ti.>  the  establishment  of  the  Faith, 
would  outvie  all  other  people  ;  tho  angd 
Gabriel  having  revealed  to  nim  that  their 
attachment  to  the  Faith  would,  in  strength, 
he  like  the  wood  u|K)n  which  they  lay  the 
keel  when  constnicting  a  ship,  which  wood 
tho  sen  men  call  Pathan  :  on  this  aocvmnt 
ho  conferred  uf>on  Abd  Ulraaheed  the  title 


I  I 


I'VTTEE,  PUTTY.  747  FYE. 

of  P&than*  aifo."—]ii/l.   of  the   Afghani,         13r5. — "Any  ODe  who  mny  be  bound  lor 

E.T.,  by  Ikrni,  i.  38.  A   loitg  march  will  put    on    leggings  oT  a 

fl638.— ■■  Onnanchan    a    PnttMliu  P**!"""  »*'*■    ■  bandage  about   6    inchea 

_" ifir  T.  Htrhtrt  ed.  1677  p.  76.1  wide  and  four  yards  loiig;,  wound  round  from 

\a.o       ,,  /  '  1   '.>.      w  the  ankle  up  tu  luat  bolow  tha  knee,  and 

,.^;^    i"   ^""""i   ^^A    "™7^/  then  f»tfln^  by  an  equally  long  ttring, 

haughty   and  arrogant  ^^proud  people  ^^^^^ed  to  the  upper  end.  wtichl  lightTy 

nod   among    them   the  P»tt»M  sUud  out  ^^^g^  j^any  tim™  round  the  alf  <?  the 

™i«nort«theotherB.ndre«.nnd  manner..  ,^,     This,  which  is  called  »taw«,  i>  a 

'  much   oborished    piece    of    dresB." — Ihnv. 

16ti6.-'' Martin    Affonso  and    the  other  y«mnoo,  176. 

HortUKUene   dolivered  them   from   the  war        lonn      uti..    d..m..^    i ; 

>.„.,.,.v.».  ,i.«/-«-i,.,..«,i.  S4S.  i,t,„wk.--r,«,.,  D«.  21. 

1673.— "Tbey   Bra    di.tin^uisbed,   some 
rS"'iK  *"  ,""  C«i>»?5'i'>»y  ttw  'J"!"       k.  I„  tk,  N.W.P.  ",n  original  .lare 

With  AiaJiontft:  AM  a  .Sioa  is  a  un  to  that  ■  .    .    ,  ^  .n 

Imposture.  ...  A   l<hUk  is  a  Cousin  too,  1"   »  JO"!'  f*    coparcenary    village    or 

at   a   diirtanco,  into   which   Relation  they  estate   conipriainB   many    Villages  i    It 

admit  nil  new  made   Proselytes.    Mar  is  is   Bometimea   denned  as   the    smaller 

simuwhnt   allied   alM).  .  .  .  The    rest   are  subdiviflion    of    a    mahal    or    eatatB " 

adopted  under  tbe_Name  of  the  Province  ^wiUon).     Hence  Puttwdaree,  M.m'- 
ddri  used  for  a.  tenure  of  this  kind. 

1681.— "En  ertns  regiones  ay  vna  ouyns         1852. —  "Their    naroee    were     forthwith 

gontca  se  diien  los  PaMuiei."— Jfurdwf;  d/  scratched     off    the    oolleetor's    books,    and 

7r.  l-atHl',  C"in;«s(f.o,  '21.  those  of  their  eldest  sons  were  entered,  who 

irae.-".  .  .  The/'iito>u{PftUnder»)oie  became  forthwith,  in  village  and  cutcheny 

irj-  different  in  garb,  and  suniass  in  valour  parlance,  Imnberdua  of  the  shares  of  thoir 

id  »l«mt-heartedne«a.  in  war,  —  I  a/™(i>,  lathers,  or  m  other  words,  of  puttM  Shore 


Ch..r. 

]7ri7.-"The  Colonel  (Clive)  complaint 
bitterly  of  »>  many  insults  put  upAi  hi 


W.F.  «. 


id  reminded  the  Soubahdor  h..»  different         C.   In  S.  India,  soldiers'  pay. 


hiH  own  conduct  was,  when  called  upon  ti 


t  in  ordinary  ai 


again-tthePytan^"-;™,  H».        tion,  the   pay 'ilMlf   was  called   pntt^    a 
.—'_'  The  northern   nations  of  India,     Canarese   wonl   which   properly   signifies  a 


although  idolaters  .  .  .  were  oasilv  indue 
to  ewbmcc  Mnhomodanisiu,  an      ' 
day  (he  Affghans  or  PitMW.'*- 


,  i.  41S.) 


PUTTYWALLA,  a.     Hind,  paita- 

;,  for  the  most  part,  „.rf/ri    paril-wdid   (.see   PDTTEE),   'one 

I«racularly  in  the  ^^^^    ^  I'^ll.'       This     is     the     usual 

Boinliny    terTii    for    a    messenger    or 

»     or    ns    thev   are  ""^erly     attached     to    an     office,    and 

aa."  —  I!.    f\,r«i.,;  iKinting  a  belt  and  hr.tss  liadge,  called 

in  Bengal  diopraasy  i>r  peon  ('i<)-v.), 

in  Jtadraa  usually  liy  the  latter  name. 

'■  1878.—"  Here  nnd  there  a  belted  Oorem. 

r-'.'--  nient  servant,  called  a  PntUwftUl,  or  PatU- 

a.   A|>i,ri-(irstriliof  clothjiandjige;  »U».  because  diatinguishod  by  a  belt.  .  .■.'■ 

i-^l.,-,i.lly  u,^'.i  in  the  sei.w;  <.t  a  lifta-  -^""''^  "'"'""'•  S/,./m, /«rf.«.  34. 

Linv  ir.iiihl  the  loner  iiirt  of  the  Teg  t.itiiittt«            u-  j        j    ,      ti 

ii-.-d   in  li.-ii  of  a    Kiiiler    oritrinallv  P^TWA.  s.     Hmd.    ptittej.     The 

iiitr,Klur,.d    from   the    Hiinaluvt   ana  ^f":'"  "''"'""J"-   L-,   f.«ni  the  snc- 

hi™-    icinLiimnlv    used    liv    spiirtsnieii  ■^"'""t  '""°  "O^'ers  of  which  very  fair 

.lid  ^.Idicrs.     A  siH-oial  kind  of  cloll.  f'|j[  ^  made  in  Anglo-Indian  hoii»e- 

itniiMV!  in  thp  old  tridi-lists  under  the  "°^''^-       Lit    is    also     known    as    the 

ii'ilnr.  of  nntjiahn /^i>  Pirrr  nrtniM^  RoTClIe   or   Red    Sorrel   (T-Fatt,    Krmt. 

!:'    __''™*^_'-'^'-"^°^.™r'.'-._  i^iW.iv.  243).     Bidden  (/W,«/.  Kcm,. 

■  IV,.  .Jo  ,vA  know  wliiit  worrl  is  liitfiirtwl,  337)  Cjdls  It  "Oscille  or  Eoselle  jara 

uit|.^.  tt  iw  a  B[i«.r»L  .!«.  Of  Ar.  *n«™,  'th..  and  jelly."] 

lot.-,  mhlrh  .lo«r  not  «iUt  til  his  book.    Brll-w  _,„                ..... 

livm  tliit  litlf  ciiiirt'rTMl    by  tlis  Propltst  tt  PTE,    9-      A    laTiiiliar    designation 

''''*''"'  T'ln^'"'"  ',7'" ."'!]'''  'I'lJ''"  ?>™"  anionL'    British    soldiers    and    voniur 

.■r[.n.taita»'iinui«i.  oHicers    for    a    PamA-aOg   (q.v.);    a. 


[PUTTEE,   PUTTY, 


PYJAMMAS, 


'4S 


PVKE,  PAIK, 


contnictiini,  im  doubt,  of  the   former 
wtu'd. 

[lSi»-2.— '*\Ve  Enplish  c-all  him  a  pariah, 
bill  this  wurd,  lM)U)iiging  to  a  low,  yot  bv  uo 
incaiirt  degraded  cIiush  of  |>eoi>lo  in  Macirus, 
is  never  heard  on  native  lips  110  applied  to  a 
<U>^:,  any  more  than  our  other  word  *pie.'  " 
—L.  Kipling^  linist  and  Man^  266.  J 

PYJAMMAS,  8.  Hind.  ytle-Uhna 
(see  JAHHA),  lit.  *  leg-cloth lug.^  A 
jMur  of  hK)se  drawers  or  tnjwscrs,  tied 
round  the  waist.  Such  a  garment  is 
used  by  various  ]H*rsons  in  India,  <'.</. 
by  women  of  various  classes,  l>v  Sikh 
men,  and  bv  most  Mahommeaans  of 
boih  sexes.  It  was  ado])ted  from  the 
Mahr)mmedans  by  Europeans  as  an 
artit'le  of  duhahille  and  of  night 
attire,  and  is  svnonymous  with  Long 
Drawers,  ShuLwdurs,  and  Mogul- 
breeches.  [For  s(jme  distinctions 
between  tlie-se  various  articles  of  divss 
s<fe  Fori ws- Watson,  (TixtiU  Mami- 
factunui,  57).]  It  is  pn>l>able  that  we 
Engli.sh  t^xjK  the  habit  like  a  go(Kl 
many  others  from  the  Portug\iese. 
Til  us  IVrard  (c.  1610)  siiys,  in  speak- 
ing of  Goii  Hospital :  **  lis  ont  force 
ail  sons  sans  (juoy  ne  couchent  iamais 
les  PortugJiis  des  Indes"  (ii.  ]>.  11  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  9]).  The  word  is  now  used 
in  London  shops.  A  friend  furnishes 
the  following  reminiscence  :  "The  late 

Mr.    r> ,    tailor  in  Jerniyn  Street, 

some  40  years  ago,  in  rej)ly  to  a 
(piestion  why  pyjanunas  had  feet 
s<'wn  t)n  to  them  (as  was  sometimes 
the  case  with  those  furnished  by 
L«)iidon  out  titters)  answered:  *I 
lu'lieve,  Sir,  it  is  I>ecause  of  the 
WMte  Ants  : ' '-' 

flS28.— 
•'  His  chief  joy  smokinp  a  cigar 

]n  loa^e  Paee-jams  and  native  nlippcrs." 
Orirut.  Sport.  MiVj.j  reprint  1873,  i.  64.] 

1881. — "The  rent  of  our  attire  coa«»ist<?d 
of  that  y>articularly  lipht*and  niry  white 
flannel  jramient,  known  throughout  India 
as  a  pajama  smV—IltuM^  Oyh/t,  329. 

PYKE,  PAIK,  8.  Wilson  gives 
oidy  one  original  of  the  term  so  ex- 
])re,ssed  in  Anglo-Indian  speech.  He 
writes  :  *^  PtUk  or  P<hjil\  corruptly 
P//Ar,  Hind.  &c.  (from  S.  paihlhka)^ 
l*ii(k  or  Pdyaky  Mar.  A  footman,  an 
armed  attendant,  an  inferior  police 
and  revenue  ofticer,  a  messenger,  a 
courier,  a  village  watchman  :  in  Cut- 
tack  the  Pdiht  formerly  constituted  a 
local  militia,  holding  land  of  the  Za- 


mindars  or    Kajas     by   the  teiuK  1] 
military  service,"  &c.,  quoting  Biii| 
Regulations.       [Platts  also  ma-  i- 
two  words  us  identical.]    But  it  <tru| 
clear  to   us    tliat    there  are  h^tt  tr 
terms  rolled  together  : 

a.  Pers.    Paik^     'a    foot-runnfr  il 
courier.'    We    do    not   know  wbrfM 
this    is   an    old    Persian    wopl  ^-r  ^| 
Mongol  introduction.      Acconiing  ^ 
Hammer  Purgstall  it  was  the  tviB  ii ' 
use  at  the  Court  of  the  Mongol  j>ntsi 
as  (quoted   Ijelow.       Both    the  vupi 
occur  in  the  Ai/ij  but  ditrerently  sprL 
and  that  with  which  we  now  dtSLi: 
si>elt  ^iX*  (with  the  fatfia  point). 

c.  1590.  — '*Tho  JifavdAr  (fiee  ^sM 
JX7LIBDAB)  and  the  Pmik  (a  nim«; 
Their  monthly  pay  varies  from  I200tol2!)i> 
[ddm9\  according  to  their  speed  and  maov 
of  somce.  Some  of  them  will  ranfroDal 
to  100  kroh  (Com)  per  day."— -4U,  LT.l? 
Jifochmann^  i.  138  (see  orig.  i.  14-1). 

1G73.— At  the  Court  of  Constantixtaftf: 
"Lgh  Peiks  vcnoiont  ensuite,  avec  lesi 
bonnotA  d'urgent  dor^  om^  d'un  petit  pA- 
niogo  do  hdron,  un  arc  et  un  cai^uois  (Aai^ 
do  fitMhea"— Journal  d'A.  OaUa»d,  L  S6. 

1687.—*'.  .  .the  under  officers  and  !«• 
vants  called  Agiam-Ogian9,  who  are  desgsei 
to  tho  meaner  uses  of  the  Seraglio  .  .  .  nMil 
commonly  tho  sonfl  of  Chridtians  taken  hm 
their  J^arents  at  tho  age  of  10  or  12  wii 
.  .  .  These  are:  1,  PortrrSy  2,  JiofttiaO't  (* 
Gardinors  .  .  .  a,  PaidcB  and  A*/acJbt'  . . .' 
—Sir  l\ivl  Rijcauty  Pr^jtent  :$tate  0/  tAe  fMh 
Via  a  -Eniptrfy  19. 

1761.— ''Ahmad  SultiSn  then  commiaskned 
Slu'Ih  Pasand  Kh^n  .  .  .  tho  lutrkAnu  (Mt 
HURCABRA)  and  tho  Paiks,  to  i^oand^to- 
cure  information  as  to  the  dtate  and  5tr«i^ 
of  the  MahratUi  army." — MuJiamtHud  JAm 
S/tdmiuy  in  Elliot^  viii.  151-2. 


accomi 
exi 

Tcbris  {Tabriz).  .  ,  .  Tho  Foot-runoili 
carryin^r  letters  (Peik),  whose  name  at  leait 
is  maintiiined  to  this  day  at  both  the  PersiiA 
and  Osmanli  Courts,  accomplished  30  faf 
1  sanqs  a-day." — Ifa turner  Putysta//,  Ot'xhider 
(Jo'lden  Uordr,  2iS. 

[186S.— *'The  P^eke  is  entrusted  with 
the  trfn'hm  (.see  CHILLUM)  (pipe),  which 
at  court  (Khiva)  is  made  of  f^old  or  silver, 
and  must  l»e  replenished  with  fro«h  wAt«r 
every  time  it  is  tilled  with  tobacco,"^ 
VainUri/j  Skftchts,  89.] 

b.  Hind  pdlk  and  pdtjik  (also  Mahr.) 
from  Skt.  jHiddtiht^  and  padtka,  *» 
foot -.soldier,'  with  the  other  specific 
application  given  hy  Wilson,  exclusive 
of  *  courier.'  In  some  narratives  the 
word  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  peoiL 
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*  Hn  tlie  first  quotation,  which  is  from 
^  the  A  hi,  the  word,  it  will  lie  seen,  is 
IB, different  from  that  quoted  under  (a) 
ift'  from  the  s;ime  source. 

■■  c.  1590.  — "It  was  the  custom  in  those 
r.  times,  for  the  palace  (of  the  King  of  Bengal) 
to  be  guarded  by  several  thousand  pykes 
{pdi/td-),  who  are  a  kind  of  infantry.  An 
eunuch  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
these  guards,  who  one  night  killed  the  King, 
Futteh  Shah,  when  the  Eunuch  ascended 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Barbuck 
Shahr  —  Oiiidwlns  Tr.,  ed.  1800,  ii.  19 
(orig.  i.  415  ;  [Jarrett  (ii.  149)  gives  the  word 
OS  Piyiks]. 


1 


In  the  next  quotation  the  word 
seems  to  he  the  same,  though  used 
for  *a  seaman.'  Comi)are  uses  of 
Lascar. 

c.  1615.  — "(His  fleet)  consisted  of  20 
beaked  vessels,  all  well  manned  with  the 
sailors  whom  they  call  paiqnes,  as  well  as 
with  Portuguese  soldiers  and  topaiOB  who 
were  excellent  musketeers ;  50  hired  palias 
(see  GALLEY  AT)  of  like  sort  and  his  own 
(Sebastian  Gon9alves's)  galliot  (see  GALLE- 
VAT),  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  yutocAo, 
with  14  demi-falcons  on  each  broadside,  two 
pieces  of  18  to  20  lbs.  calibre  in  the  forecastle, 
and  60  Portuguese  soldiers,  with  more  than 
40  topazes  and  Cafres  (see  CAFFEB)."— 
fiortirro,  Decada^  452. 

1722. — Among  a  detail  of  charges  at  this 
peno<I  in  the  Zemindiny  of  Rajshahl 
appears: 

"9.  Paikan ,  or  the  pikes,  guard  of  villages, 
everywhere  necessary  .  .  .  2,161  rupees." — 
Fifth  ReiHjrfy  App.  p.  345. 

The  following  quotation  from  an 
Indian  Regulation  of  Ld.  Cornwallis's 
time  is  a  gwxi  example  of  the  extra- 
ordinary multiplication  of  terms,  even 
in  one  Province  in  India,  denoting 
ap]>roximately  the  same  thing  : 

1792.  — "  All  Pykes,  Chokeydars  (see 
CHOKIDAR),  Pcubans,  DumucU,  NigaJtMns^* 
Harees  (see  HABBT),  and  other  descriptions 
of  village  watchmen  are  declared  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Darc^ah  (see  DABOGA) 
.  .  ." — Rfgns.for  the  Police  .  .  .  passed  by 
the  G.-G.  in  C,  Dec.  7. 

, ,  "  The  army  of  Assam  was  a  militia 
organised  as  follows.  The  whole  male  popu- 
lation was  bound  to  serve  either  as  soldiers 
or  labourers,  and  was  accordingly  divided 
into  sets  of  four  men  each,  called  gotei, 
the  individuals  comprising  the  gotes  being 
termed  pykes." — Johjutone's  Acct.  of  Welsh  s 
Kriytlihon  to  Assam^  1792-93-94  (oommd.  by 
Gen.  Keatinge). 

*  P.  pdshdn  and  nigaban.  both  meaning  literally 
'watch-keeper,'  the  one  from  pri*,  'a  watch/  in 
thf>  Heuse  of  a  division  of  the  day,  the  other  fh)m 
nigah , '  watch,'  in  the  sense  of '  heed '  or  *  observa- 
tion.' [Dusaud= Dosadh,  a  low  caste  often  em- 
ployed as  watchmen.  ] 


1802. — After  a  detail  of  persons  of  rank 
in  Midnapore : 

"None  of  these  entertain  armed  followers 
except  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  Peons  for 
state,  but  some  of  them  have  Fykes  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  to  keep  the  peace  on 
their  estates.  These  Pykes  are  under  the 
magistrate's    orders."— FtJU   Report j    App. 

1812.— "The  whole  of  this  last-mentioned 
numerous  class  of  Pykes  are  understood  to 
have  been  disbanded,  in  compliance  with  the 
new  Police  regulations."— /'</iCA  Rejxtrt^  71. 

1872. — ".  .  .  Dalai*  or  officers  of  the 
peasant  militia  (Paiks).  The  Paiks  were 
settled  chiefly  around  the  fort  on  easy 
tenures." — Hunter's  OrissUy  ii.  269. 

PYSEI  interjection.  The  use  of 
this  is  illustrated  in  the  quotations. 
Notwithstanding  the  writer's  remark 
(below)  it  is  really  Hindustani,  viz. 
po^is,  *  look  out  I '  or  *  make  way  ! ' 
apparently  from  Skt.  pahfa,  '  look  ! 
see  ! '  (see  Molesworth's  Mahr.  Pnct, 
p.  529,  col.  c;  Fallon's  Hind.  JHct., 
p.  376,  col.  a;  [PUUts,  2826]. 

[1815. — " .  .  .  three  men  came  running 
up  behind  them,  as  if  they  were  clcarmg 
the  road  for  some  one,  by  calling  out  'pice  I 
picet'  (make  way,  make  wayj  .  .  ." — 
Elphinatone'a  Report  on,  Murder  ofOungadhur 
Shastrv,  in  Papers  relating  to  E.I.  Affairs, 
p.  14.] 

1883. — '*  Does  your  correspondent  Col. 
Prideaux  know  the  origin  of  the  warning 
called  out  by  buggy  drivers  to  pedestrians 
in  Bombay,  ^Pyse^?  It  is  not  Hindustani." 
—Letter  in  N.  d-  Q.,  Ser.  VI.  viii.  p.  388. 

[Other  expressions  of  the  same  kind 
are  Malay al.©o,  *  Get  out  of  the  way  ! ' 
and  Hind.  JVfahr.  khis,  Miu,  from  khis- 
nd,  *  to  drop  off.' 

1598.  —  "As  these  hayros  goe  in  the 
streetes,  they  crie  po,  po,  which  is  to  say, 
take  hoede."—Linsrhoten,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  280. 

1826. — "  I  was  awoke  from  disturbed  rest 
by  cries  of  kisi  kis!  (clear  the  way)."— 
Pandnrang  Han\  ed.  1873,  i.  46.] 
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[QIJAMOCLIT,  s.  The  Ipamaea 
quamoditis,  the  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  the  Red  Jasmine.  The  word 
is  a  corruption  of  Skt  Kdma-latd,  *the 
creeper  of  Kama,  god  of  love.* 

1834.— "This  climber,  the  most  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  imaginable,  bears  also  the 
name  of  Kamal&ta  '  Iiov^'%  C^T^^v^^t :    *^\fiA 
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have  Howcrs  of  miowy  hue,  with  a  dulicato 
fniirrance.  .  .  ." — Wand^riHti*  of  a  PUgriw^ 
i.  310-11.] 

QUEDDA,  n.p.    A  city,  port,  and 
small  kingdom  on  tlie  west  coiuit  of 
the    Maluv    Peninsula,    tributary     to 
Siam.     The  name  according  to  Craw- 
furd   is   Malay    bulak,   *an   elei»hant- 
tra]»'     (see    EEDDAH).       [Mr.    Skeat 
wnt^^s :  "  I  do  not  know  what  (Vaw- 
fiird's    authoritv   mav   he,   hut    fcfdah 
<Ioe.s   not  appear   in    Klinkerl's    Did. 
...     In  anv  case  the  form  taken  hv 
tlie   name   of  tlie   country   is    KMah. 
The  coralling  (;f  elej>hant.s  is  prohahly 
a  Siamese  custom,  tlie  method  ado])ted 
on  the  E.  c«Kist,  where  the  Miilavs  are 
hift    to   themseh'es,    ])eing   to  ]»lafe  a 
<leiov  female  elephant  near  a  ]M)werful 
n<M»se."l     It  has  Wen  suj>post»d  snme- 
times  that  Kiuhlh  is  the  Kw\t  or  KwXts 
<»f   Ptolemy's  sea-rout^*  to  (Jhina^and 
likewist?  the  Knlnh  of  the  early  Aral» 
yoyacers,  as  in  the  Fourth  Voyage  of 
SintllMid    the   Seaman   (st?e   Pmcys.    U. 
(imi.    So<\     1882,     J),     or);")  ;     Burton^ 
Amhiaii     Xujhh^     iy.     Ji86).       It     is 
pussil»le   that    these   old   names    h<»w- 
ey»*r  represent  Kirahj  *a  river  mouth,' 
a  denomination  of   manv  small  ])()rls 
in  Malay  regions.     Thus  the  port  that 
wi'  rail  Qihdihi  is  calle<l  hv  the  Malays 

ir»l«>.    -*'  Havinitf  loft  this  twwn  i)f  TaiiMS- 
sary.  furtlicraluiijr  the  c«Kt.-«t  towanis  Malaoa.  i 
there  is  aiiothL-r  scajKirt  <»f  the  Kin^^doin  of  ' 
Ansiaiii,   which   is   called   Queda,   in  wliich  ' 
iils.i    there    is    much    shipping,    and    jrroat 
iritcrchanjjo     of     inorchandise."  —  BarttoM, 
1SS-1S1>. 

l.*!.'*.*!--'*.  .  .  The  settlcmoiits  fmmTavav  > 
to  Malawi  are  the.'*<j :  Tonassfiry,  a  notahle  ' 
city,  Lunffur,  Torrao,  QUeda,  prodvicinjr  the  ' 
hfst  pepiwr  on  all  that  ei>ast,  I'edjlo,  Peri. 
Sohiu^or,  and  onr  (.Ity  of  Malaca.  .  .  ."--  , 
/jiirtiniy  I.  ix.  1. 

iri72.  -  i 

*'  Olha  Tavai  eidade,  oiide  comci^a  | 

r>e  Siao  larpo  o  inii>erio  tao  coinprido :  ' 

'1  enassarf,  (^eda,  <iuo  he  so  cal>ega  ' 

I);us  <iiie  pimenta  alii  tern  i>ro<hizido."  | 

C*«o/io#v,  X.  123. 
By  Burton  : 

*'  Hehold  TavfJf  City,  whence  Ixj^jfin 
Siam's  dominions,  Rcipn  of  vast  extent ; 
TenasHarf,  Quedd  of  towns  the  Queen 
that  hear  the  burthen  of  the  hot  piment." 

1 598. — ".  .  .  Ui  the  town  and  Kingdomo 
<»f  Queda  .  .  .  which  lyeth  under  tJ  degrees 
ana  a  halfc ;  this  is  also  a  Kingdome  like 
TmtaMMriuy  it  hath  also  s(»me  wine,  jm 
TaiuuMirin  hath,  and  some  small  <)uantitie 
of  Pejii>er." — Lhmchoten,  p.  31  ;  [Hak.  Soc. 

i.  lasj. 


1614.— ''And  so  .  .  .  DiogodftMi 
I  .  .  .  Mndiii£^  the  ffai/ioU  (Me  GALL-^ 
,  on  before,  embarked  in  the>iiMl«efi 
>  LEVAT)  of  JoOo   Rodriguet  de  F^l 
!  ci>ming  to  Qaeda,  and  making  an  lUii 
I  daybreak,  and  findings  them  uni«t|ML3 
,  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  i  uoi 
of  nrovidiona   and    eome    tin"  \<»lvn, 
CALAY),—Jiocarro,  lAxada,  187. 

1838. — "LeavinfiT  Penan^  in  Se}]ieK>l 
wo  first  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Qalil 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  ul 

immo."  — Qaadah,    &c.,    by   t V-  ^^^ 
!  fJithnrttt',  edT  1865.  ' 

I 

I      QUEMOr,   ii.p.     An  island  «:  il 
;  cast  oiK?niiig  of  the  Harbour  of  Aof 
I  It   is  a    corruption    of    A'f'n-wK  i: 
i  Chang-ihau    dialect    A'lM-mM^  u«*| 
ing  '  Gol(len-dcK>r.' 


SDI-HI,  8.  Tlie  ]x>pular  dLstin-tin 
name  of  the  Bengal  Anglo-lnfa 
I  from  the  usual  manner  of  olliK 
'servants  in  that  Pi-esidenov,  \ii.^Ki 
hai r  'U  any  one  there  ? '  'The An^- 
Indian  of  Madras  was  kuo^-u  a  i 
Mull,  and  he  of  Bomliay  as  a  IM 
(44.V.). 

1816.  -  "  I'he  Gmnd  Maater,  or  Ad» 
turoa  of  Qui  m  in  Hindoatan,  n  Hiidibnuit 
lV>om  :  wth  illustrations  by  RowUuidswB." 

IS'iT).— "Most  of  the  household  i«emtfi 
are  Par^iee-*,  the  greater  iiart  of  *!» 
siwak  English.  .  .  .  Instead  of  'Koeekn' 
Who's  there  {  the  way  of  calling  a  senaal 
IS  'Iwy,'  a  comiption,    I   believe,  of  *M*;' 

under  BOY.  J 

c.  1830. --Mai  wi  dana  vos  gazettet  di 
Calcnttji  les  cla incurs  dos  quoihate  f'»oW- 
•luet  des  Eurojwena  Bcngalifi  de  oe  ct*\£\  «r 
la  chalour."-  Jovmnmmty  (Jnrr'jiit.  \\,  306. 

QUILOA,   n.p.    i.e.,    Kilwa^    in  kL 

9'  0'  S.,  next  in  reniot«ne.ss  to  SofiU, 
wliiih  for  a  long  time  was  the  nt  uUt 
nltni  (»f  Aral)  navigation  on  the  EiA 
Coast  of  Africii,  as  Capt.  Boyados  was 
that  of  Portuguese  na\ngation  on  the 
\V«\st  Coast.  Kihva  does  not  occur  ia 
the  C('ogra])hies  of  Edri.si  or  AbulfecU, 
though  Sofala  is  in  both.  It  is  men- 
tion«Ml  in  the  Botn'm^  and  in  Barns's 
Mi.'couut  of  Da  Ciania's  voy;ige.  Barra 
had  access  to  a  native  chronicle  of 
Quih)a,  and  «iys  it  was  founded  a1>out 
A.H.  400,  and  a  little  m<»re  than  70 
years  after  Magadoxo  and  Bra^-a,  \if 
a  INTsian  Prim-e  from  Sliiraz. 

12*20.-  "Kilwa,  a  jjlace  in  the  country  of 
Zenj,  acity."  — l'<U-j7r,  (orig.),  iv.  302. 

c.  13i^0. — "I  embarked  at  the  town  of 
Miilyfim/niK    (Magadozo),  making    for  the 
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country  of  the  Suwaliil,  and  the  town  of 
Kalw&,  in  the  country  of  the  Zenj.  .  .  ." — 
Ihii  Batuta,  ii.  191.    [See  under  80FALA.] 

1498.—'*  Here  we  learned  that  the  inland 
of  which  theT  told  ua  in  Mocombiquy  as 
\mng  peopled  by  Christians  is  an  island  at 
which  dwells  the  King  of  Mocombiquy  him- 
8clf,  and  that  the  half  is  of  Moors,  and  the 
half  of  Christians,  and  in  this  island  is  much 
seod-pearl,  and  the  name  of  the  island  is 
Quyluee.  .  .  ." — Roteiro  da  Vlagem  de  Vaaco 
Ja  Oaitia^  48. 

1501. — "Quilloa  h  cittado  in  Arabia  in 
vna  insulotta  giunta  a  terra  firma.  ben 
lx>po1ata  de  homini^negri  et  mercaaanti: 
editicata  al  modo  nfo:  Quiui  hanno  abun- 
dantia  de  auro :  argento :  ambra :  muschio : 
ct  {>erle :  ragionevolmente  vesteno  panni  de 
sera:  et  bambaxi  fini."  —  Letter  of  K. 
J'Jnmnuelj  2. 

l.')06.— "Del  1502  .  .  .  mand6  al  viaggio 
navio  21,  Capitanio  Don  Vasco  do  Gamba, 
che  fu  quello  che  discoperse  I'lndia  .  .  .  e 
neir  andar  de  li,  del  Cao  de  Bona  Speranza, 
zonse  in  uno  loco  chiamato  Oohilia ;  la  qual 
terra  e  dentro  uno  rio.  .  .  ." — L^mutrdo  Ca 
MfiMt^r,  17. 

1553. — '*  The  Moor,  in  addition  to  his 
natural  hatred,  bore  this  increased  resent- 
ment on  account  of  the  chastisement  inflicted 
on  him,  and  determined  to  bring  the  ships 
into  jx)rt  at  the  city  of  Ouiloa,  that  being 
a  {M)puloiLs  place,  where  tney  might  get  the 
better  of  our  ships  by  force  of  arms.  To 
wreak  this  mischief  with  greater  safetv  to 
himself  he  told  Vasco  da  Gama,  as  if  wishing 
t<>  gratify  him,  that  in  front  of  them  was  a 
city  called  Qailoa,  half  j>eopled  by  Christians 
of  Abyssinia  and  of  India,  and  that  if  ho 
jrave  the  order  the  nh\\vn  should  be  steered 
thither." — BarroSy  I.  iv.  5. 

1.572.— 
**  Rsta  ilha  pequena,  »|ue  habitamos, 
He  em  toda  cata  terra  cortti  e^cala 
De  todos  OS  que  as  ondas  navegamrw 
De  Qllil6a,  de  Momba(;a,  a  de  Sofala." 

CumO^'jt,  i.  54. 

By  Burton  : 

*'  This  little  island,  where  we  now  abide, 
( >f  all  this  seaboard  is  the  one  sure  place 
for  ev'ry  merchantman  that  stems  the  tide 
from  Quiloa,  or  Sofala,  or  Momljas.  ..." 

QUILON,  n.i>.  A  form  which  we 
liavt*  adojited  from  the  Portuguese  for 
tlu'  name  of  a  town  now  belonging  to 
Travancore  ;  once  a  very  famous  and 
muoli  freijuented  port  of  Malabjir,  and 
known  to  the  Arai>s  as  Kaulam.  The 
]»roper  name  is  Tamil,  Kollam,  of 
doubtful  sense  in  tliis  use.  Bishop 
Caldwell  thinks  it  mav  he  he>»t  ex- 
]»lained  as  *  Palace'  or  *  royal  resi- 
<len<'e,'  from  Kolu,  *  the  royal  Presence,' 
or  Hall  of  Audience.  [Mr.  Logan 
siiys  :  *'  Kollam  is  only  an  abbreviated 
form    of     Koyilatjam     or     Kovilagavi^ 


'King's  house'"  {Malabar,  i.  231, 
note)!]  For  ages  Kaulam  was  known 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  Indian 
trade  with  Western  Asia,  especially 
trade  in  pepper  and  brazil-wood.  It 
was  possibly  the  MaU  of  *Cosmas  in 
the  6th  century  (see  MALABAB),  but 
the  first  mention  of  it  by  the  present 
name  is  about  three  centuries  later,  in 
the  Relation  translated  by  Reinaud. 
The  'Kollam  era'  in  general  use  in 
Malabar  dates  from  a.d.  824 ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  city  had  no 
earlier  existence.  In  a  Syriac  extract 
(which  is,  however,  modern)  in  Lan/Ts 
Anecdota  Syriaca  (Latin,  i.  125 ;  Syriac, 
]).  27)  it  is  stated  that  three  Syrian 
missionaries  came  to  Kaulam  in  a.d. 
823,  and  got  leave  from  King  SJiakir- 
blrti  to  build  a  church  and  city  at 
Kaulam.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
some  connection  Injtween  the  date 
assigned  to  this  event,  and  the  '  Kollam 
era  ;  but  wliat  it  is  we  cannot  say. 
SJuiklrhirtl  is  evidently  a  form  of  C7wt- 
kravartti  Rdja  (see  under  CHUCKEB- 
BUTT7).  Quilon,  as  we  now  call  it,  is 
now  the  3rd  town  of  Travancore,  jKip. 
(in  1891)  23,380 ;  there  is  little  trade. 
It  had  a  European  garriwm  up  to  1830, 
but  now  only  one  Sepoy  regiment. 

In  ecclesiastical  narratives  of  the 
Middle  Ages  tlie  name  occurs  in  the 
form  Columhmn.  and  bv  this  name  it 
was  constituted  a  See  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  1328,  suffragan  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sultaniya  in  Persia  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  ever  had  more  than 
one  bishoj),  viz.  Jordanus  of  Sevcrjic, 
author  of  the  Mirabilia  oft^n  (pioted 
in  this  volume.  Indeed  we  have  no 
knowledge  that  he  ever  took  up  his 
bishopric,  as  his  book  was  written,  and 
his  nomination  occurred,  both  during 
a  visit  to  Europe.  The  Latin  Church 
however  whicii  he  had  founded,  or 
obtained  the  use  of,  existed  20  vears 
later,  as  we  know  from  John  de' 
Marignolli,  so  it  is  prol>able  that  he 
had  reached  his  See.  The  form  CoU 
uinhtim  is  accounted  for  by  an  inscri]>- 
tion  (see  Irid.  Antiq.  ii.  360)  which 
shows  that  the  city  was  called  KoUimhfiy 
[other  forms  l>eing  Kelambapattatux,  or 
Kdhmbnpattana  (Bombay  OazeUeer, 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  183)J.  The  form  Palum' 
hum  also  occurs  m  most  of  the  MSS. 
of  Friar  Odoric's  Journev  ;  this  is  the 
more  difficult  to  account  for,  unless  it 
w;is  a  mere  play  (or  a  trick  of  memory) 
on  the  kinared  meanings  of  columba 
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uiid  jKiluinfn:s,  A  jKissige  ill  a  letter 
from  the  Nestoriuii  Patrianrh  Yeshii'- 
yal»  (o.  050-60)  iiuuted  in  Assemafd  (iii. 
]>I.  i.  131),  a]>]H.'ars  at  that  date  to  ineii- 
tioii  Colon.  But  this  is  an  arhitrarv 
and  ein)n»*<»iis  rendering  in  AsMMuanis 
Ljitin.  The  Syriac  1ms  Kabih,  and 
])r(ilMihly  theiX't'ore  refers  to  the  ]M»rl 
of  the.  Malay  re«;iond  noticed  under 
CALAT  anil  QUEDDA. 

Sf)].  —  '*l>t;  ec  lieu  (Mci.icatu)  los  ii;»vireM 
niottont  la  voile  {M)ur  rindc,  ot  bc  diri^unt 
vers  KovdtLm-M'fftit/  .*  la  dixtaiico  eutru  Mas- 
ente   ct    K<'ulain-.\falnv   ent    irun    inois    rlc 

w 

inarche.  avcc  iin  vent  iiKMleru." — /^7<J^'o//, 
Ac,  tr.  by  li'inund^  i.  15. 

lltJO. --"Si'vun  days  from  thonco  is  Chu- 
laxn.  <'ii  t!io  euntiiiud  of  the  country  of  the 
8Uu-wor.<hii'iH.'rH,  who  are  desconuuiit.s  oi 
Kush  .  .  .  and  are  all  black.  I'hi3  nation 
is  verv  tru.»-tw*irthv  in  matters  of  trade.  .  .  . 
Pepper  j;r«)vvs  in  this  country.  .  .  .  Cinna- 
mon, ^injJTor,  and  many  other  kinds  of  spices 
•dso  frrovv  in  this  country." — /jf-Hjomin  of 
Tudffa^  in  /C*(rfif  Trattis  in  Valfittiue^ 
114-lir.. 

e.  1280-90. —  "  lioyaumes  de  Ma-pa-'rh. 
Parnii  tons  Ics  royaumos  strangers  d'au- 
dc-la  des  mers,  il  n'y  out  (pio  Ma-jxi-'rh  ot 
Kiu-lan  (Mabar  and  Quilon)  sur  Icstpiels 
on  ait  pu  parvenir  a  ^tablir  uno  cortaine 
sujiftion :  mais  surtout  Kiu-lan.  .  .  .  (Anneo 
12.v.i).  Cette  annco  .  .  .  Kiu-lan  a  envoye 
un  aml>s».ssiideur  a  la  eour  (niongole)  p<»ur  i»rc'- 
sonter  en  tribut  dcs  marchandises  prcciouscs 
et  un  since  n<iir." — Chltuxf  Aintah,  tjuoteil 
by  Punthnr,  M.irr  Pnl,  ii.  603,  64:^. 

12*.»8.- -'•  When  you  (piit  Maabar  and  j:o 
r»00  miles  towards  the  S.W.  you  come  tr> 
the  Kini^dom  <if  Coilum.  The  jwoplo  are 
idolators,  but  there  are  also  some  Christians 
and  simie  .Jt.'W>,' &c. — Marrv  /Wr»,  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  2li. 

I 

c.  l:3(K).--"  IJovond  (Juzer.it  are  Kankan 
and  Tana  :  lieyoiid  them  the  country  of  Mali- 
b;tr,  which  from  the  l)oundary  of  Karoha  to 
Kidam,  is  .'500  parasangsin  length.  .  .  .  The 
|KMjple  are  all  Samanis,  and  worship  idols. 
.  .  r—JlushUf'uf (/:,„,  in  A7/.W,  i.  t58. 

c.  1310.--"  Ma'bar  extends  in  length  fn»m 
Kulam   to   Xi/itimr    (Nellore)   nearly  300 
|Mir.Lsangs    along    the    sea -coast.    ,    .    ." — 
I !«*<((;",  in  EUi^ty  iii.  32. 

c.  1322. — •'.  .  .  as  I  went  by  the  sea  .  ,  . 
towards  a  certain  city  called  Polumbuin 
(where  groweth  the  pepper  in  great  store). 
.  .  ." — Frini'  iklon'Cf  in  Cathay ^  p.  71. 

c.  1322.— "Poi  venni  a  Colonbio,  ch*  b  la 
migliore  terra  d'Jndia  per  mercatanti.  Quivi 
e  il  gengi(»voin  grande  copia  e  del  bueno<lel 
mondo.  Quivi  vanno  tutti  ignudi  salvo 
che  jKirtuno  un  {mnno  innanzi  alia  vergogna, 
.  .  .  e  legal«».<*i  di  diotro." — Palntine  J/.V.  of 
Odorir,  in  (.'ttthuiiy  App.,  p.  xlvii. 

c.  132S.  — 'Mn  India,  whilst  I  was  at 
Columbuin,    were    found  two  cats  having 


wingH  like  the  win^a  of  b«t«.  .  .  .'-fi 
JordaHHSy  p.  29. 

1330.— "Joonnen,  &c,  nohiU  to 
Naacarenorum   et    univenit  sab  fj  ( 
tianis  Naf«careDis    do    Columbo  gnCBc 
praesonti,  quae  ducat  ad  glomminf! 
.    .   .   <iuateiiu8   veneFabilem  KntK^  »l 
tnim  .lordanuin  Catalani  eiAMtnMzm  <  j 
bcmicni    .    .     .  ^  queni    nuper  .id  ep 
dignatatui     apicem     auctoritate   af 
diximus  promo  vend  um.  .  .  ,"— //fl^t^' 
John  XXJI.  to  the  Chri.stians  of  Oiii 
(klorid  Rafinaidi  Ann.  Hcclu,  t.  49^ 

c.  1343.— *»  The    10th    day  (Iron  Ci»| 
we  arrived  at  the  city  of  ItViiImiii,  vfaii 
one  of  the  finest  of  MallbAr.    Ite  awtel 
are  splendid,  and  ita  merchants  an  b» 
under  the  name   of  SiUi  (see  CHOQUk 
They  are  rich  :  one  of  them  will  bat** 
with  all  its  fittiiigra  and  load  it  witip«| 
from  hia  own  store."— /6it  jBo/mAi,  ir.  Ill 

c.  1348. — "And  sailing  on  thefe&strfSi 
Stephen,  we  navig^ated  the  Indian  Seai 
Palm  Sunday,  and  then  arrived  at  a  «; 
noble  city  of  India  called  fSftlwmhmn,  tnm 
the  whole  world's  pepper  is  pnjduoei... 
There  is  a  church  of  St.  George  there.:* 
the  lAtin  communion,  at  which  I  dwt 
And  1  adorned  it  with  fine  paintings,  ub 
taught  there  the  holy  Law/'— ^<»JU  Mvr 
ihiofU,  in  Cathatf,  &c.,  pp.  342-344. 

c.  1430.—**.  .  .  Goloen,  civitatem  no^ite 
venit,  cujus  ambitus  duodeeim  b* 
l»a.s.suum  amplectitur.  Giniriber  ijui  M 
(colombi)  dicitur,  piper,  vorsinum,  cauidM 
quae  crassjie  apiHjllantur,  hac  in  proriiw. 
quam  vociint  Melilmriam,  lG}funtur.">-(.*^ 
in  Pinj'jiiix  (/"  Var,  Fortmiw, 

c.  UikS-O.— "  In  the  year  Bhavati  (Stt 
of  the  Kolamba  em,  King  AdityavanoAtbi 
ruler  of  VAnchi  .  .  .  who  ha«  attaiited  tki 
sovereignty  of  Cherabaya  Mandalam,  fanf 
iq.  the  l>ell.  .  ^-./nj^cr.  in  tinnrt^lh^m 
Jttd.  Antttj.  n.  3t>0. 

iraO.  -•'...  we  departed  .  .  .  andwoi 
to  another  city  called  Colon.  .  .  .  The  Kii« 
of  this  city  is  a  t*agan,  and  extremely  p««» 
ful,  and  he  has  20,000  horsemen,  and  nttflf 
archers.     This  country  hai  a  good  port 


to  the  sea -coast.     No  grain  gn^ws  here,  bit 
fniits  as  at  Calient,   and  t>opper  in  ertil 

.|U;vntities."— ]'(/r^«:;/k',  182-3. 

1516.—*'  Further  on  along-  the  tmmoCTti* 
towar.is  the  south  is  a  ffreat  city  and  good 
sea-t)ort  which  is  named  Coulam,  in  which 
dwell  many  Moors  and  Gentiles  and  Oaih 
tians.  They  are  great  merchants  and  tvf 
rich,  and  own  many  ships  with  which  tbw 
trade  to  Cholmendel,  the  Island  of  OeykML 
Bengal,  Malaca,  Samatara,  and  Pegu.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  in  this  city  much  DeDner." 
-B'lrlnmi,  157-8.  P«PP^- 


1572.— 


**  A  hum  Cochim,  e  a  outro  Cananor 
A  «iual  ChaM,  a  qual  a  ilha  da  Pimenta, 
A  (jual  Coolao,  a  (lual  da  Cranganor 
E  OS  mais,  a  quern  o  mais  serve    e 
tentA.  .  .  ."—  Cfim/W.  ^\  : 


\im#Vji,  vii.  35, 
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By  Burton  ; 

^'  To  this  Cochim,  to  that  falls  Cananor, 
ono  hath  Chal€,  another  th'  Isle  Piment, 
a  third  Ck>aUun,  a  fourth  takes  Cranganor, 
the  rest  is  theirs  with  whom    he    rests 
content." 

1726.—". . .  Coj\BJlg."—Vaientijn,Choro.j 

ii:.. 

1727. — "Coiloan  is  another  small  princi- 
pility.  It  has  the  Benefit  of  a  River,  which 
IS  the  Roiithermost  Outlet  of  the  Couchin 
IslandH ;  and  the  Dutch  have  a  small  Fort, 
within  a  Mile  of  it  on  the  Sea-shore.  ...  It 
keeps  a  Garrison  of  30  Men,  and  its  trade  is 
inconsiderable." — A,  Hamilton^  i.  338  [od. 
1744]. 

QUIBPELE,  s.  This  Tamil  name 
of  the  mimgoose  (q-^-)  occurs  in  the 
<j  notation  which  follows :  properly 
klrippilfm,  ['little  scjueaker']. 

1601.—" .  .  .  beatiolia  quaedam  Quil  sive 
Quirpele  vocata,  quae  aspectu  pnmo  vi- 
verrae.  .  .  ."—l)e  Bnj^  iv.  o3. 


B 


BADABEE,  ».  P.— H.  rdh-ddri, 
from  rdh-ddr,  *  road-keeper.'  A  transit 
<hity  ;  sometiine^s  *  blark-niaiL*  [Rdli- 
darl  is  very  coininonly  employed  iu 
till-  sense  of  sending  prisoners,  &c.,  by 
esiort  from  one  police  jKjst  to  another, 
as  along  the  Grand  Trunk  road]. 

16*20. — "  Fra  Nicolo  Rui^ola  Francescano 
j;renovese,  il  <iuale,  passa^ero,  che  d'India 
andava  in  Italia,  partito  alcuni  giorni  prima 
(la  Isjiahan  .  .  .  jkxx)  di  qua  lontano  era 
stato  trattcnuto  dai  rahdari,  o  custodi  delle 
stnide.  .  .  ."—/'.  delhi  Valh,  ii.  99. 

162*2.  —  "At  the  garden  Pelengon  we 
found  a  rahdar  or  jruardian  of  the  road, 
who  was  also  the  chief  over  certain  other 
rahdari,  who  are  usually  posted  in  another 
lilac'o  2  leagues  further  on." — Ibid.  ii.  285. 

16*2:}. —  "For  Rahdars,  the  Khan  has 
given  them  a  firman  to  free  them,  also 
Hriuans  for  a  house.  .  .  ." — tkxintburn^  iii. 
p.  163. 

(1667.—".  .  .  that  the  goods  .  .  .  may 
not  he  stopped  ...  on  pretence  of  taking 
Rhadaryes,  or  other  dutycs.  .  ,  ." — /Vt/r- 
mnnii  of  Sluiir  Oruug  Z*eh,  in  Forrcjstj  liondtay 
L*ttf  rs,  JliUHf  .sVr«V'j«,  i.  213.] 

1673.— "This  great  officer,  or  Farmer  of 
the  Km])eror's  Custom  (the  Shawbunder  [see 
SHABUNDER]),  is  obliged  on  the  Roads 
to  provide  for  the  safe  travelling  for  Mer- 
chaTits  by  a  constant  Watch  .  .  .  for  which 
Rhadorage,  or  high    Imjiosts,  are  allowed 

3    B 


by  the  Merchants,  both  at  Landing  and  in 
their  passage  inland." — Fryer ^  222. 

1685. — "Here  we  were  forced  to  com- 
pound with  the  Battarae  men,  for  ye  Dutvs 
on  our  goods." — Hfdgu^  Diary ^  Dec.  15 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  213.    In  i.  100,  Rawdarrie]. 

c.  1731.— *'Niz^mu-l  Molk  .  .  .  thus  got 
rid  of  .  .  .  the  rihcUri  from  which  latter 
impost  great  annoyance  had  fallen  upon 
travellers  and  traders."  — ifAd/i  KhAn^  in 
Elliot,  vii.  531. 

[1744. — "Passing  the  river  Kizilazan  we 
ascended  the  mountains  by  the  ^^«^f^^^  (a 
Persian  toll)  of  Noglabar.  .  .  ." — Uantray, 
i.  226.] 

BAGGY,  s.  Rdgl  (the  word  seems 
to  be  Dec.  Hindustani,  [and  is  derived 
from  Skt.  r&ga^  *  red,'  on  account  of  the 
colour  of  the  grain].  A  kind  of  grain, 
Eleusine  Corctcana,  Qaertn. ;  Oynosurus 
Goracanus,  Linn. ;  largely  cultivated, 
as  a  staple  of  food,  in  ^uthern  India. 

1792. — "The  season  for  sowing  raggy, 
rice,  and  bajera  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August." — Life  of  T,  Munro. 
iii.  92. 

1793. — "The  Mahratta  supplies  comnsting 
chiefly  of  Baggy,  a  coarse  grain,  which 
^rows  in  more  abundance  than  any  other 
m  the  Mysore  Country,  it  became  necessary 
to  serve  it  out  to  the  troops,  giving  rice 
only  to  the  sick." — Dirvm,  10. 

[1800. — "The  Deocany  Mussulmans  call  it 
Ragy.  In  the  Tamil  language  it  is  called 
Kecir  {kezhvaniffu)." — Bu^anany  Mysore,  i. 
100.] 

BAINS,  THE,  s.  The  common 
Anglo-Indian  collociuial  for  the  Indian 
rainy  season.  The  same  idiom,  at 
chavas,  had  been  already  in  use  by  the 
Portuguese.     (See  WINTER). 

c.  1666. — "  Ijastly,  I  have  imagined  that  if 
in  D^lhi,  for  example,  the  Rains  come  from 
the  East,  it  may  yet  be  that  the  Seas  which 
are  Southerly  to  it  are  the  origin  of  them, 
but  that  they  are  forced  by  reason  of  some 
Mountains  ...  to  turn  aside  and  discharge 
themselves  another  way.  .  .  ."  —  Bernier, 
E.T.,  138 ;  [ed.  Constable,  433]. 

1707.— "We  are  heartily  sorry  that  the 
Rains  have  been  so  very  unhealthy  with 
you." — Letter  in  Orme's  JTogtumts, 

1750.— "The  Raina  .  .  .  setting  in  with 
great  violence,  overflowed  the  whole  coun- 
try."- Orm^,  Hist.,  ed.  1803,  i.  153. 

1868. — "The  place  is  pretty,  and  although 
it  is  'the  Rains,'  there  is  scarcely  any  day 
when  we  cannot  get  out." — Bp.  Milman,  in 
Mmwir,  p.  67. 

[BAIS,  s.  Ar.  ra^U,  from  ra^t^  *  the 
he^id,'  iu  Ar.  meaning  *  the  caj)tain,  or 
master,  not  the  owner  of  a  ship  ;*  in 
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India  it    generally   iiieans  'a    native 
gentleman  of  respectable  ]K)siti(>n.' 

1610.—''.  .  .  BeyMB  of  all  our  Nauyes." 
— BirdiCfKKly  Flmt  Ltitn-  lUttA\  435. 

1785. — *'.  .  .  thoir  chief  (luoro  worthlena 
in  truth  than  u  honakeeper)."  In  note— 
'*  In  the  ori(?iiiaI  the  wurd  mwb  itt  iutrmluced 
for  the  siike  of  a  jingle  with  the  wurd  Byse 
(r.  chief  or  leader)." — TipiHHi*  L^ttrrnj  18. 

1870.— "  Eaees."    See  under  RYOT. 

1900. — "The  })etition  was  sipio^l  bv  re- 
presentative landlords,  raiies."  —  Pvmt^r 
Mail,  April  13.] 

BAJA,  BAJAH,  s.  Skt.  nlia, 
*  king.'  Till'  word  is  still  nwd  in  tiiis 
sense,  luit  titles  have  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  and  this  one  is  applitHl  to 
many  huniMer  dignitaries,  i)etty  chiefs, 
or  large  Zemindars.  It  is  also  now  a 
title  of  nobility  conferi*ed  by  the 
British  (loverninent,  as  it  was  bv  their 
Mahommedan  predecefisf)r8,  on  Hindus, 
as  Nawab  is  upon  Moslem.  RtU,  Riw, 
R'lndj  Rf'ncal,  Rilija  (in  S.  India),  are 
other  forms  whicjh  the  word  has  taken 
in  vernacular  dialects  or  particular 
applications.  The  word  .spread  with 
Hindu  civilisiition  to  the  eastward, 
and  survives  in  the  titles  of  Indo- 
('hinese  M»vereigns,  and  in  thase  of 
Malay  and  Javanese  chiefs  and  princes. 

It  is  curious  that  the  term  R^Ijd  can- 
nr>t  be  traced,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
anv  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  reference's 
Ui  India,  unless  the  very  (piestionable 
instance  of  Plinv's  liiichiaA  be  an 
exce])tion.  In  early  Mahommedan 
writers  the  now  less  usual,  but  still 
Indian,  forms  RdO  and  Rdl^  are  thos<^ 
which  we  find.  (Ibn  Batuta,  it  will 
be  seen,  regards  the  words  for  king  in 
India  and  in  S]>ain  as  identical,  in 
which  he  is  fundamentally  ri«^ht.) 
Among  the  English  vulgarisms  of  the 
IRth  century  again  we  sometimes  find 
the  word  l)arbarised  into  Roger, 

c.  1338.—*'.  .  .  Bahu-uddin  fled  to  one 
of  the  heathen  Kin^ifs  uiUed  the  Ital  Knn- 
bllah.  The  word  R&i  among  those  r>eoplo, 
jiwt  a.s  among  the  people  of  Rum,  Hignitios 
*King.'"— //y/i  JiiUuta,  iii.  318.  Tlib  tra- 
roller  here  refers,  as  appears  by  another 
pasMoge,  to  the  Sj^anish  ite\i. 

[1609.—"  Eaiaw."    See  under  GOONT.] 

1612.—"  In  all  this  part  of  the  Ea.st  there 
are  4  castes.  .  .  .  The  first  custe  is  that  of 
the  Bayas,  and  this  is  a  most  noble  race 
from  which  spring  all  the  Kings  of  Canara. 
.  .  ." — Contoy  V.  vi.  4. 

[1615. — "According  to  your  direction  1 
have  sent  per   Orincay   (see   OBANKAT) 


Bee^    Bogvr's     junk    «iz    peK«b< « 
PECUL)  of  lead."— ^oiCfr,  LifUn.'v.'c: 

|;i623.  — '<A    Ba«U,   that  Hulza 
l>niice."— /».  defiaVaife^  Hak.  Soci^; 

1683.— «'  I  went  a  hunting  with  x*\^ 
who  was  attended  with  2  or  900  ma,  «i| 
with  buws  and  arrows,  swoonds  ud  tu;^! 
—H<dgr4,  DUiry,  March  1  ;  [Hat  Sotiri 

1786.  —  Tippoo  with  gron  im(nprl 
addrenes  Louu  XVI.  as  ^  the  R^rf^* 
French.  "—Ar/frt  JLHUrty  369. 

BAJAMUNDBY,  u.\\  A  :n| 
formerly  head-place  of  a  district,  *[ 
tlie  lower  Grodavery  R  The  xaKM 
ill  Telegii  RdjamahendravaraaiH^  *£^1 
cliief('s)-To\iriv'  [and  takes  iu  u» 
from  Maliendradeva  of  the  Onal 
dynasty ;  see  Morris^  Godatay  Jfej 
^«}  J. 

BAJPOOT,  8.     Hind.  RdjwitM 
Skt.  Rdiaputra,    *  Kii^s    Son.'    TW 
name  of  a  great   race   in  India  tk 
hereditaiy  profession  of  which  is  ifc* 
of  arms.    1  he  name  was  probaMvotf 
a  honorific  assumption  ;  but  no  ritti 
India  has  furnished  so  large  a  numl«ra 
l>rincely  families.    According  to  Chal 
the  great  medieval  l>ard  of  the  Bij  A 
there  were  36  clans  of  the  nu*,  wn 
from  four  K^ihatriyas  (Rarihar,  Pn« 
I  Solankhl,  and   Chauhan)  who  spwf 
I  into  existence  from   the  sacred  ij» 
1  knnda  or  Firepit   on   the  summit  i 
Mount  Abu.      Later    bards  give  tw 
ej)onyms  from  the  firepit,  and  99  elm 
I  1  he   Raji)uts  thus   claim    to   be  tne 
Kahitriyas,  or  representatives  of  ik 
second  of  the  four  fundamental  cafll«i 
the  WaiTiors;  but  the   Brahnians^ 
not  acknowledge  the  claim,  and  dear 
tliat    the   true   Kslmtriya    is    extnL 
Possibly    the    story    of    tbe    firebon 
ancestry  hides  a  consciousness  that  the 
claim  is  factitious.      *'The  RajpooCa' 
says  Forl)es,   "  use   animal    fooonl 
s])irituous  liquors,  l^oth  unclean  in  the 
bust  degree  to  their  puritanic  nd^ 
bours,  and  are  scrupulous  in  the  ob- 

servancie    of    only    two     rules, those 

which  prohibit  the  slaughter  of  cow^ 
and  the  renuirriage  of  widows.  Hie 
clans  are  not  forbidden  to  eat  tocether, 
or  to  intermarry,  and  cannot  be  aud 
in  these  respects  to  form  sepaiate 
castes"  (Rds-mdldj  reprint  1878,  p.  fiST). 
An  oad  illustration  of  the  fact  tliit 
to  partiike  of  animal  food,  and  eapeci- 
ally  of  the  heroic  repast  of  the  m^ 
of  the  wild  l>oar  killed  in  the  bhaie- 
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(see    Terry's    ivpre.senUitioii    of    this 


c.  1554. — *'But  if  tho  caravan  is  attacke<i, 
and  the  Bdts  (see  BEAT)  kill  themselves, 
the  Baahbftte,  according  to  tho  law  of  tho 
Bdttf  are  adjudged  to  have  committed  a 
crime  worthy  of  death."  —  Sidi  'AN 
Kajjuddriy  in  J.  As.^  Ser.  I.,  torn.  ix.  95. 


1>elow),  is  a  Knjput  characteristic, 
occurs  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
presiMit  writers.  In  Lord  Canning's 
time  the  young  llajput  Raja  of  Alwar 

had    Wukeu    himself    t<)    degrading  [i602.-"B*ch.bid*.."-CW^o,  Dec.  Wii. 

courses,    iiL^iomuch    that    tlie    Viceroy  ch.  15.] 

felt    couslrained,    in    oi»eu    durbar  at  c.  1614.-" The  next  day  they  embarked, 

Agra,  to  a«lmouish    him.      A   veteran  leaving  in  the  citv,  what  of  those  killed  in 

p<»litical  r)tficer,  wlio  was  present,  in-  fight  and  those  killed  by  fire,  more  than  800 

iiuired  of  tlie  agent  at  the  Alwar  Court  Persons,  the  most  of  them  being  Regibutos, 

what  had  U-en  the  nature  of  the  con-  -V'Z'        ^^^   i?^'"'"''  JS"*/  oiT  ^''" 

J      .    .,             Ill        mi,            1  eighteen.  .  .  .  ^iUKarro,  Decacui.  210. 

duct    thus   rebuked.      The   rejuy  was  ^                       .            '            * 

that  the  voung  prince  liad  become  the  f?5t;~,!;^;  *"  ^^}'  '^f.T''  °/J^*®\^ 

1    1  .,      1  •          "  J      tf  1            ,1         tii^t  called  BaahboutB.  .  .  .  —FosOnry  LeWrt.  n. 

habitual  iissoj.iate  of  low  and  profligate  260.1 

Mahommedaiis,  wlio  had  so  influenced  ^'ain     <«          ;♦  «,«•«  «**^-  u«  «^»«  ;« 

,  .            ,         ^r^                      ^,        •    1.  1010. —    .  .  ,  It  wore  fitter  be  were  in 

lus  conduct  that  among  other  indica-  the  Company  of  his  brother  ...  and  his 

tioiia,  he  inmld  not  eat  itrild  fig.     The  safetie  more  regarded,  then  in  the  hands 

old  Political,  hearing  this,  shook  his  pf  a  Bashboote  Gentile.  .^  .  ,"—Sir  T.  Hite, 

head    verv    gnivelv,  saving,    '  Would  *•  ^^^^  *.  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  282J. 

not   e^it    JnM    Pu)  !      Dear!    Dear!  m      "TheEadibooteieatoSwines.flesh 


to    Eun^veans  oh  the  tiuotiition  fnmi  1648.-'* These  EMbouts  (Reslwuten)  are 

Siili    'All    shows  ;    though    the   aspect  hold  for  the  l)e«t  soldiers  of  Gusuratta."— 

in   which    the   old    English   travellers  law  Twlatj  39. 

regarded  the  tribe,  iis  mainly  a  iiaitk  [c.  1660.— *' The  word  Bagipous  signifies 

of  l>anditti,  might  have  made  us  think  Si„is  of  RAJasr— Hornier,  ed.  Constabie,  39.] 

tlie   name  to  be  shaped   by  a  certain  1673.— "Next  in  esteem  were  the  liajtft- 

seiise  of  aptness.    The  Portugueiie  again  i/w/r*,  Rashpoots,  or  Souldiers."— /V^rj-,  27. 

frequently  call  them /e^Kiiw^o/i,  a  form  1689.  —  "The    place    whore    they    went 

in  which  the  true  etymolog}',  at  least  ashore  was  at  a  Town  of  the  Afoors^  which 

partiallv,  emerges.  name  our  Seamen  give  to  all  the  Subjects  of 

the  Great  Mogul,  but  especially  his  Maho- 

l.')16.— "There  are  three  qualities  of  these  metan     Subjects;     calling     the     Idolaters 

(ientiles,    that  is  U>  say,   some  are  cnlled  f/^w/oi«or  Raghbouta."— />fiw^*>/%  i.  507. 

Raabntes,  and  they  in  the  time  thayheir  i79i._u.    .    .    Q^^^t^o  cipayes  ou  reis- 

Kuig   was    a    <'<^^ntile     were    knights     tho  ^  ^^^^  ^ J  ^^    ^^^^^^^^ 

defenders  of  the   Kingdom    and  governors  ^^^  rescorter."-i5.   de  St.   PUrrrCha,,. 

of  tho  ('ountr>'.  -Darbom,  50.  ^-^  Indiaiue, 

1533.— "Insc.much  that  whilst  the  battle 

wont  on,  Saladim  placed  all  his  women  in  a  !»  a  lur  A  a  A  lunkiTU'    o      Tl^;^   /,^,.i..,,» 

larjre  holise,  with  all  that  he  i>ossesscd,  whilst  ^ .  BAMA8AMMY,   fl.     This  corru  )- 

below  tho  house  wore  combustibles  for  use  tioii   of   Kdmasxmmi  (*  Ix)rd    Rama  ), 

in  the  fight ;  and  Saladim  ordered  them  to  a  common  Hindu  proper  name  in  the 

be  set  fire  to,  whilst  he  was  in  it.    Thus  the  South,    is   there   used   colhKiuially    in 

house  suddenly  blew  up  with  great  explo-  ^y,Q  wavs  : 

sion    and    loud    cries    from    the    unhappy  ^ 

women  ;   whereupon   all   the    oeople  from  (a).  As  a  generic  name  for  Hindus, 

within  and  without  rushed  to  the  sDot,  but  ^j-g   *  Tommy   Atkins'   for  a   British 

r^rei^rt^rroutM^iho^^^^  -Wj-,   WciaHv  applied  to  Indkn 

and  others  in  their  hasty  flight  caiit  them-  coolies  in  Ceylon,  &c. 

solves   from   tho   waUs  and    perished."  -  n^y  ^ov  a  twisted  roving  of  cotton 

Vnrrra.  in.  527.  •            *    i       /  r*           *                 i.*.      -i        \ 

..  *    1       .Li-  xu      X-     IX-       Au  X  iJ^  a   tube  (often   of    wrought   silver) 

the  200  ;X  wSch'\V*S:?d''rall^:!  «-d  to  furLh   light  for  a'cigar  (see 

anco  to  the  la»carliu  of  the  two  small  forts  FULEETA).      Madras  use  : 

which  stand  between  the  lands  of  Ba^aim  

and   the  Beys  •baatM,   shall  be  paid  out  *• 

of  tho  revenues  of  Ba^im  as  they  have  been  [1843.—"  I  have  seen  him  almost  swallow 

paid  hitherto."— rr*a^y  of  Nuno  da  Gunfia  it,  by  Jove,  like  Bamo  SamM,  the  Indian 

with  the  K.  o/Cambaya,  in  Sulmdin*,  137.  juggler  "—Thackeray,  Book  e/  gi^i)b%^  0^.\\ 
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1880.—*' ...  if  you  want  a  clerk  to  do 
your  work  or  a  servant  to  attend  on  you, 
.  .  .  you  would  take  on  a  mponacoous 
Benf^ali  Baboo,  ur  a  neryile  abject  Madrasi 
Bamauunmy.  ...  A  Madran,  even  if 
wrongly  abuaod,  would  simply  call  you  bis 
fatber,  and  his  motbor,  and  his  aunt,  de- 
fender of  the  poor,  and  epitome  of  wisdom, 
and  would  tulce  his  change  out  of  you  in 
the  bazaar  accounts." — Cornhiff  Miig.^  Nov., 
pp.  582-3. 

BAMB0TANG,8.  ]Ma1a\%nim&2?^a/f 
{Filet,  No.  6750,  j).  256).  'The  name 
of  a  fruit  {Nephelium  lappaceumy  L.), 
common  in  the  StraitM^  having  a 
thin  luscious  ]>uli>,  closely  adhering  to 
a  hard  stone,  and  covered  externallv 
with  Vu-istles  likt^  those  of  the  external 
enveh)|>e  of  a  chestnut.  From  rambutj 
*  liair.^ 

1613. — "And  other  native  fruits,  such  as 

inu'fukjt    (perhajM    fiacha/uf^    the    Manoi/era 

j'tt^tidd  /)    rEXnbotanB,    ramh*-*^*    hiniMnroif* 

and  poiuogmnates,  and  innumerable  others. 

.  .  .* — (wttfiinhode  Krfdiiij  16. 

1726.  — ".  .  .  the  ramboetan-troe  (the 
fruit  of  which  the  Portuguese  call  J't'oeta 
do*  caffaroM  or  Gaffer's  fruit)." —  Valentijn,  (v.) 
*Stnruttray  3. 

1727.—'*  The  Bambofltan  is  a  Fruit  about 
the  Bigne!«8  of  a  Walnut,  with  a  tough  Skin, 
besot  with  Capillaments  ;  ^%4thin  the  Skin  is 
a  vorv  savoiirv  Pulp." — A.  Flamiltvn^  ii.  81 ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  80]. 

1783.— '' Mangustinos,  rambuBtines,  &c." 
— Forrrst,  Mn-ijuly  40. 

[1812. — **.  .  .  miinguritjin,  rhaxnbudan, 
and  dorian  .  .  ." — /fttftif,  Trfutx^  411.] 

BAMDAM,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
ramaziffi-  (ramwlhdii).  The  ninth 
Mahommedan  lunar  month,  viz.  the 
month  of  the  Fast. 

1615. — ".  .  .  at  this  time,  being  the 
preparation  to  the  T^rn^ftm  or  Lent." — 
tSir  T.  li()p,  in  l*uirha.%  i.  537 ;  [Hak.  Soo. 
i.  21  ;  also  58,  72,  ii.  274]. 

1<)23.— "The  2i)th  Juno:  1  think  that 
(to-day .')  the  Moors  havo  commenced  their 
ramadhan,  according  to  the  rule  by  which  I 
calculate."-/',  delta  Volte,  ii.  607 ;  [Hak. 
JSoc.  i.  179]. 

1686. — "They  are  not  .  .  .  very  curious 
or  strict  in  observing  any  Days  or  Times  of 
particular  Devotions,  except  it  be  Ramdam 
time  (US  we  call  it.  ...  In  this  time  they  fast 
all  Day.  .  .  ." — Dampur^  i.  343. 


*  Favre  gives  (Di>/.  Mnloiz-Fmni^aist):  **  Duku" 
ihuwa  ia=:friiitX  "  Xom  dun  fniit  «le  la  grossenr 
d'uii  «Huf  fie  jioule ;  il  ^laniit  6tre  uiio  (^H.se 
eRpt-oe  d«  hxyuium."  (It  ir  /..  dotnestiatm.)  The 
Rnmbth  in  flKiirMl  by  Mai-sdeii  in  Atla.s  to  HUft.  of 
Sumatra.  Srd  etl.  pi.  vi.  nnd  pi.  ix.  It  swms  to  bt» 
Bcecanrea  dulcU,  .MUll.  {I'ifmnlia  dulcis,  Jack). 


SAMOOST,  ii.p.  The  DUci 
a  very  distinct  caste  in  W.  h^ 
Mahr.  Rdmoa,  fsaid  to  be  from  lUc 
ranavdHy  'juiurle-dweller'];  orisnt 
one  of  the  tnieving  castes,  oiiit 
they  canie  to  be  employed  as  b» ' 
ditary  watchmen  in  villa^Ks,  pudk 
cash  or  by  rent-free  lamU,  aad  Vf 
various  petty  dues.  They  were* 
]K)sed  to  be  responsible  for  thefei 
the  criminals  were  caught ;  and  v« 
often  themselves  concerned.  Tbw» 
pear  to  be  still  commonly  emploveii 
hired  chokidars  by  \4nglo-lsdia 
households  in  the  west.  fteT  c« 
chiefly  from  the  country  berwi 
Poona  and  Kolhapur.  Tlie  aunimi 
traces  of  a  Banioosy  dialect  conia 
Telegii  words,  and  have  been  u«d  a 
more  recent  days  as  a  secret  slaif 
[iSee  an  early  account  of  the  tribe  ii: 
**An  Account  of  the  Origin  ufi 
Present  condition  of  the  trihe  d 
Bamoosies,  including  the  Life  of  tk 
Chief  Oomiah  Naik,  by  Capt.  -^fenwAr 
Mackintosh  of  the  "^  T  wentv-seveittl 
Regiment,  Madras  Armv,"'BomWT 
1833.] 

[1817.—"  His  Hie^hness  must  \o€^  tat 
been  aware  of  Bamooseea  near  the  Matate 
pagoda,.'*— Klpkingtotur's  Letter  to  PeAeu^t 
Pai)ers  relating  to  E.J.  Affaira,  23.] 

1833.  —  "  There  aro  instances  of  tta 
RamooBj  Naiks,  who  are  of  a  bold  mi 
daring  spirit,  having  a  great  asceDdiiff 
over  the  ^-illage  Patella  (Patel)  and  kJ^ 
inrnirs  (CoolciUliee),  but  which  the  tawr 
do  not  like  to  acknowledge  openlj  . .  ■ 
iind  it  w^metimea  happens  that  the  riSim 
officers  participate  in  the  profits  whichw 
Ramoones  derive  from  committine  toA 
irregularities."— ^Vrtcnii^osA,  Ace.  oftAeTr^ 
of  liaiaooMiff^  p.  19. 

1883.-"  Till  a  late  hour  in  the  moni^ 
he  (the  chameleon)  sleeps  sounder  than  » 
ramooBey  or  a  chowkoydar ;  nothing  will 
wake  him." — Trittejt  on.  My  I'^'roatUr, 

BAM  -  BAM !  The  conimooett 
salutation  between  two  Hindus  meet* 
ing  on  the  road  ;  an  invocation  of  the 

divinity. 

[1652.— "...  then  they  approach  the 
idol  waving  them  (their  hands)  and  repeatiitf 
many  times  (the  words)  Bam.  P^«»*  t  ^Tflol 
i}od:'—TaiYrmer,  ed.  Ball,  i.^JLJ         ^ 

1673.—*'  Those  whose  Zeal  transports  tbeo 
no  further  than  to  die  at  home,  are  im- 
mediately Washed  by  the  next  of 'Kin,  and 
l)ound  up  in  a  Sheet ;  and  as  many  as  go 
with  him  carry  them  by  turns  on  a  Colt- 
staff;  and  the  rest  run  almost  naked  and 
shaved,  crying  after  him  Ram, 
Frj/er^  101. 


n 


RANEE. 
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1726. — "The  wives  of  Brainines  jwhen 
••  alx>ut  to  bum)  first  give  away  their  jewels 
r  and  onmmentji,  or  perhapH  a  pinasg,  (q.^*)* 
t^  which  is  under  such  circumstances  a  great 
»  present,  to  this  or  that  one  of  their  male  or 
female  friends  who  stand  by,  and  after 
^  taking  leave  of  them,  go  and  lie  over  the 
-     coriMc,    calling    out   only    Baxn,    Bam." — 

:  [1828.— See  under  SUTTEE.] 

c.  1885. — Sir  G.  Birdwood  writes:  "In 
1869-70  I  saw  a  green  parrot  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  aviarj*  very  doleful,  dull,  and  miser- 
able to  behold.  I  called  it  'pretty  poll,' 
and  coaxed  it  in  everv  way,  but  no  notice 
of  mo  would  it  take.  Then  I  bethought  me 
of  its  being  a  Mahratta  pttpuly  and  hailed  it 
.Bam  Bam !  and  spoke  in  Mahratti  to  it ; 
when  at  once  it  roused  up  out  of  its  lethargy, 
and  hopped  and  swung  alx)ut,  and  answered 
me  l>ack,  and  cuddled  up  close  to  me  against 
the  \mnij  and  laid  its  head  against  my 
knuckles.  And  ever}*  day  thereafter,  when 
I  visited  it,  it  was  always  in  an  eager  flurry 
to  sjilute  me  as  I  drew  near  to  it." 

BANEE,  s.  A  Hindu  queen  ;  mwi, 
feiM.  of  r.ijff/,  from  Ski.  rdjiii  (=  re- 
(jiiui). 

1673.  —  ^' Bed t)i tilt  (Bednur)  ...  is  the 
Cai>ital  City,  the  Residence  of  the  Banna, 
the  Relict  of  ^ham  Shunker  Naig.** — Fryrr^ 
162. 

1809.— "ITio  young  Bannie  may  marry 
whomsoever  she   pleases." — I^tnl    Vaientiaj 

i.  tm. 

1879. — "There  were  once  a  Kaja  and  a 
"Eiiini  wli(»  had  an  only  daughter." — Miss 
jSVr/Z-f.*,  J  lid  inn  Fiiir*!  Ta/fSj  1. 

RANGOON,  n.T).  Burm.  Ran-guiu 
sjiid  to  mean  'War-end';  the  chief 
town  and  ]>ort  of  Pegu.  The  great 
l*ago(hi  in  its  immediate  neighlwur- 
IkmkI  had  long  been  famous  under  the 
name  of  Dagon  (q.v.),  but  there  was 
no  town  in  modern  times  till  Ilangoon 
wjis  founded  by  Alompra  during  his 
conquest  of  Pegu,  in  1755.  The  name 
probably  had  some  kind  of  intentional 
dissonance  to  Da-gun,  whilst  it  "pro- 
claimed his  forecast  of  the  immediate 
destructi(m  of  his  enemies?."  Occupied 
by  the  British  forces  in  May  1824, 
and  again,  taken  by  storm,  in  1852, 
Rangoon  has  since  the  latter  date  been 
the  i'apital,  first  of  the  British  province 
of  Pegu,  and  latterly  of  British  Burma. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  port  with  a 
population  of  134,176(1881)  ;  [in  1891, 
180,324]. 

BANJOW,  s.  A  Malay  term,  ran- 
jau.  Sharp-pointed  stakes  of  bamboo 
of  varying  lengths  stuck  in  the  ground 


to  peneti-ate  the  naked  feet  or  body  of 
an  enemy.  See  Marsderiy  U.  ofSuvmtray 
2nd  ed.,  276.  [The  same  thing  on  the 
Assam  frontier  is  called  dLjpoee  (Le^piriy 
Wild  RiiceSy  308),  or  panjt  {Sandermfij 
Thirteen  Year*,  233).] 

BA8EED,  s.  Hind,  ragid.  A  native 
corruption  of  the  English  'receij)t/ 
8ha})ed,  prolwbly,  l>y  the  Pers.  raeUUty 
'arrived  ;  viz.  an  acknowledgment 
that  a  thing  has  *  come  to  hand.' 

1877.— "There  in  no  Sindi,  however  wild, 
that  cannot  now  understand  *BMid'  (re- 
ceipt), and  *  Ajnr  (appeal)." — Burton,  Sind 
Reimted,  i.  282. 

BAT-BIBD,  8.  The  striated  bush- 
l>abbler  {Omttarhoea  ca^idata,  Dumeril) ; 
see  Tribts  on  My  Frontier,  1883,  p.  3. 

BATTAN,  s.  The  long  st^m  of 
various  species  of  Asiatic  climbing 
]>alms,  belonging  to  the  genus  Calawuit 
and  its  allies,  of  which  canes  are  ma<le 
(not  *l>amlxx)-canes,'  improperly  so 
called),  and  which,  when  split,  are  used 
to  form  the  seats  of  cane-bottomiMl 
chairs  and  the  like.  From  Malay 
rotan,  [which  Crawfurd  derives  from 
raioat,  *to  i)are  or  trim'],  applied  to 
various  species  of  Calamus  and  Dae- 
nwnoraps  (see  FiUt,  No.  696  et  aeq.). 
Some  of  these  attain  a  length  of 
several  hundred  feet,  and  are  used  in 
the  Himalaya  and  the  Kasia  Hills  for 
making  suspension  bridges,  &c.,  rival- 
ling rope  in  strength. 

1511.  —  **Tho  Governor  sot  out  from 
Malaca  in  the  ))e^inninff  of  December,  of 
this  year,  nnd  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Pe<iir.  ...  He  met  with  such  a  contrary 
gale  that  he  was  obliged  to  anchor,  which 
he  did  with  a  great  anchor,  and  a  cable  of 
rdtas,  which  are  slender  but  tough  canes^ 
which  thev  twist  and  make  into  strong 
cables." — (jorrea,  Lrndus,  ii.  2t)9. 

1563.— "They  took  thick  ropes  of  rotas 
(which  are  made  of  certain  twigs  which 
are  very  flexible)  and  cast  them  round  the 
feet,  and  others  round  the  tusks." — Oarcia, 
f.  90. 

1598.  —  "There  is  another  sorte  of  the 
same  reedes  which  they  call  Bota :  these 
are  thinne  like  twigges  of  Willow  for 
baskets.  .  .  ." — Linschtitm,  28 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  97]. 

c.  1610. — "  II  y  a  vne  autre  sorte  de  canne 
aui  ne  vient  iamais  plus  grosse  que  le  petit 
doigt  .  .  .  et  il  plove  comme  osier.  lis 
I'appeUent  Botan.  lis  en  font  des  cables  de 
nauire,  et  quantity  de  sortos  de  paniers 
gentiment  entre  lassez." — Pyrard  de  Lacal^ 
1.  237  ;  [Hak.  aoc.  v  ^\,  wA  «Bft\.'^»rC\ 
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1673.—**.  .  .  The  MateriaU  Wood  and 
Plaister,  beautified  without  with  foldrog 
windows,  made  of  Wood  and  latticed  wiu 
Battaas.  .  .  ^-Frytr,  27. 

1844. — *'  In  the  deep  rallies  of  the  south 
the  yegotation  is  most  abundant  and  various. 
Amongst  the  most  conRpicuoiis  s|Kx;ies  are 
.  .  .  the  rattan  winding  from  trunk  to 
trunk  and  shooting  his  pointed  head  aboTo 
all  his  neighbours.'  — Notft  on  tli^  K(uia  II UU 
and  Peopfff  in  J.A.S.R.  vol.  xiii.  pt.  ii.  615. 

RAVINE  DEEB.  The  si  Hjrt.snian's 
iiauie,  at  k-ast  in  Uj»i)er  India,  for 
the  Indian  gazelle  {(rurAUi  lienneitii^ 
Jenlon,  [lilanfonl,  Mammalia^  r)26 
«^'7f/.]). 

BAZZIA,  s.  This  is  Algerine- 
French,  not  Anglo-Indian,  meaning 
a  sudden  i*aid  or  destnictive  attack. 
It  is  in  fact  llie  Ar.  yhdziyn^  *an 
attack  upon  intidels,'  troni  ghiSzl^  *a 
hero.' 

BEAPEB,  s.  The  small  laths,  laid 
across  the  rjifters  of  a  slo]>ing  nK>f  to 
beiir  the  tiles,  are  so  called  in  Anglo- 
Indian  house-lmilding.  •  We  find  no 
such  word  in  anv  Hind.  Dictionary  ; 
but  in  the  Mahratti  Diet,  we  tind  rip 
in  this  sense. 

f  IT-'M-f).— See  under  BANESHALL.] 

BEAS,  BEES,  s.  Small  money  of 
account,  formerly  in  use  at  Bombay, 
the  25tli  ])art  of  an  anna,  and  400tli  of 
a  rupee.  Port.  rmK  pi.  rt/is.  Accounts 
were  kept  at  Bombay  in  ru]»ees, 
quarters,  and  7-«/.s  down  at  least  to 
November  1834,  as  wi-  have  seen  in 
accounts  of  that  date  at  the  India 
Ofli.e. 

lt>73.— (In  Gou)  "The  VinO'-n  .  .  .  1.') 
litLvvoh  (see  BIJDGROOK),  whereof  75 
make  a  Tanf/o  (.see  TANQA),  and  60  Rees 
make  a  Tunyo." — Fryt'r,  *207. 

1727.  — "Their  AccDunts  (Bonilxiy)  are 
ke|)t  by  Bayes  and  Rnjt^is.  1  Ji^jx-f  is  .  .  . 
400  BayeB."— .1.  Ilamifton,  ii.  Ann.  6; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  31.'')]. 

BED  CLIFFS,  n.]).  The  nautiail 
name  of  the  st^e]>  coast  below  Quib)n. 
This  ])re»ents  the  only  blulfs  on  the 
shore  from  Mt.  Dely  to  Cape  (/omorin, 
and  is  thus  identified,  by  character 
and  name,  with  the  llvppbv  6pos  of  the 
Pcrijdus. 

o.  80-90. — "Another  villjige,  Baknre,  lies 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  which  the 
*hiii8  about  to  dejmrt  fle.scend    from    Kel- 


kynda.  .  .  .  Fmn  BakmrS  extendi  the  M 
mll  {vvfi^^  6p&g)  and  then  a  long  mi 
of  country  called  Plaralia."  —  Pmfiu.  p 
55-58. 

1727.— "I  wonder  why  the  Eng&tkM^ 
their  Fort  in  that  place  (Anjengo),  vaa 
they  might  as  well  nare  built  it  vaas  & 
Bed  CliAi  to  the  Xorthward,  from  «to» 
they  have  their  "Water  for  drinkmg.'- 
J.  IlamiUoH,  i.  332  ;  [ed.  174-1,  i.  3U} 

1813. — "Water  ia  scarce  and  tery  b- 
different ;  but  at  the  Tmd  eliflk.  a  fev  Khi 
to  the  north  of  Anjengo,  it  ik  fsaid  u  hi 
verv  good,  but  diflF&cult  to  be  ahipped."- 
Miibttrny  Or.  Comm.  i.  S35.  See  aUo  />su'' 
.Vrtu  Directory^  6th  ed.  1780,  p.  161. 

1314.—"  From  thence  (Quilone)  to  Aft- 
jengo  the  coast  w  hilly  and  ronaotie: 
especially  about  the  red  eliffi  at  feov'i 
(qu.  Baica^  as  above?)  ;  where  the  wooMi 
of  Anjengo  dailv  repair  for  water,  froB  » 
very  tine  spring.  '^larbejt.  Or.  Mem.,  I  3$1: 
[2nd  wi.  i.  213f 

1841.— "There  is  said  to  be  fresh  mva 
at  the  Bed  Cliffs  to  the  northward  (jf  Aa- 
jengo,  but  it  cannot  be  g-tjt  convenicoth : 
a  cousi<lcrable  surf  generally  prevailing  m 
the  coiist^  jKirticularly  to  the  southvaid. 
renders  it  unsafe  for  shij>8*  Ixjats  to  laoi' 
—Uondjuryh's  Dirre.  od.  1841,  i.  515. 

BED-DOa,  s.  All  old  namt;  fi>r 
Prickly-heat  (ci-v.). 

c.  17r)2.— "  The  red-dogr  i«  a  disease  whkk 

alFects  alnu»st  all  foreignors  in  hot  coimtrw^ 
especially  if  they  reside  near  the  shore,  rt 
the    time    when    it    is     hottest.*' i^Avk't 

yviio'jc,  i.  190. 

REGULATION,  s.      A   law  ]jaswd 
by  the  Governor-General    in   Council, 
or  by  a  Governor  (of  Madras  or  Bom- 
bay) in  (■oiincil.     This   term   l>ecanie 
obsolete     in     1833,     wlieii     legislati\*«! 
autboritv  was  conferred  by  tlie  Charier 
A(  t  (3  vt  4  Will.  IV.  cap.* 85)  on  those 
authorities  ;    and    thenceforward    the 
i  t(*rni  used  Ls  Act.    By  13  Geo.  III.  t-ap. 
I  f;.%  §  XXXV.,  it  is  enacted  tliat  it  sliail 
I  bi-  lawful  for  the  C;}.-G.  and    Council 
of   Fort  AVilliani   in   Bengjil    to  issue 
i  Hules  or  Decrees  and  Kegulation^  for 
i  the  good  order  and  civil   govemiuent 
I  of    the    Conij^ny's     settlenient^i,    Ac. 
This  was  the  same  Charter   Act   that 
established  the  Su]>renie  Court.     But 
the  authorised  ('omi)ilation  of  ^^  Regula- 
(inns  of  ihii  Unvt.  of  Fort    IVilliam  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1853,"  begins  onlv 
with    the    Regulations  of    1793,    aiiS 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  earlier  R«^. 
1  at  ions.      No    more    does    Regulation 
XL  I.   of   1793,   which    prescribes    the 
form,  numbering,  and  ciHlifying  of  the 
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Regulations  to  be  issued.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  prior  to  1793,  when 
the  enactment  of  Regulations  was 
systematized,  and  the  Regulations 
began  to  be  regularly  numbered,  those 
that  were  issued  partook  rather  of  the 
character  of  resolutions  of  Grovemment 
and  circular  orders  than  of  Laws. 

1868. — "The  new  Commissionor  .  .  .  could 
discover  nothing  prejudicial  to  me,  except, 
{>erhap8,  that  the  Keffolations  were  not 
sutliciently  obecrvod.  The  sacred  Regula- 
tions !  How  was  it  oossible  to  fit  them  on 
such  very  irregular  subjects  as  I  had  to  deal 
with  {"—Lt.-Col.  Leioin,  A  Fly  on  ihe  Wheel, 
p.  376. 

1880. — "  The  laws  promulgated  under  this 
«ystem  wore  called  Begulatlons,  owing  to  a 
lawyer's  doubts  as  to  the  competence  of  the 
Indian  authorities  to  infringe  on  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  English  Parliament,  or 
to  modify  the  '  laws  and  customs '  by  which 
it  had  been  decreed  that  the  various  nation- 
alities of  India  were  to  be  governed." — Saty. 
Ri litnc,  March  13,  p.  335. 

REGULATION    PBOVINCES. 

See  this  ex])lained  under  N0N-BEQT7- 
LATION. 

BEGUB,  s.  Dakh.  Hind,  regar, 
also  Iffjar.  The  peculiar  black  loamy 
.soil,  commonly  called  by  English 
]»eo])le  in  India  M)lack  cotton  soil.' 
The  word  may  ])Ossibly  be  connected 
with  H. — P.  n'fj^  *sana';  but  re/foda 
and  ri(j(u1i  is  given  by  Wils<.)n  a.s 
Tflugu.  [Platts  connects  it  with  Skt. 
rthha^  *a  furrow.']  This  soil  is  not 
foiiiid  ill  Bi'iigal,  with  sr)me  restricted 
ex<e])tioii  in  the  Kajmahal  Hills.  It 
is  fniiiid  cvt'i'v where  on  the  ]»lains  of 
tlu"  Deccan  tra])-country,  excej>t  near 
tlu'  toast.  Tracts  of  it  are  scattered 
through  the  valley  of  the  Krishna, 
and  it  occupies  the  flats  of  Coimbatore, 
^Ia<lura,  Salem,  Tanjoie,  Ilamnad,  and 
Tinnevellv.  It  occurs  north  of  the 
Nt*rl)U(lda  in  Saugor,  and  (K'casionally 
on  the  ])lain  of  the  eastern  sick*  of 
tlu'  IVninsula,  ami  com])oses  the  great 
Hat  <tf  Sural  and  Broach  in  Guzerat. 
It  is  also  found  in  Pegu.  The  origin 
of  r'7*//-has  been  much  (lebate<L  We 
can  only  give  tin*  conclusion  a.s  stilted 
in  tilt'  Man  mil  <if  t]ir  (h-ohujn  of  Indidj 
from  which  some  ]>n*('('ding  particulars 
arc  drawn  :  "RegUT  has  been  shown 
on  fairly  trustworthy  eviflence  to 
result  from  the  im])regnation  of  certain 
argillaceous  formations  with  organic  ! 
matter,     but  .  .  .  the     })rocess    which  I 


has  taken  place  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  .  .  .  some  peculiarities  in 
distribution  yet  require  explanation." 
—Op,  cit,  i.  434. 

BEH,  s.  [Hind,  reh,  Skt  rej,  *to 
shine,  shake,  quiver.']  A  saline  efflor- 
escence which  comes  to  the  surface  in 
extensive  tracts  of  Upper  India, 
rendering  the  soil  sterile.  The  salts 
(chiefly  sulphate  of  soda  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  common  salt  and 
carbonate  of  soda)  are  suj)erficial  in 
the  soil,  for  in  the  worst  reh  tracts 
sweet  water  is  obtainable  at  depths 
below  60  or  80  feet.  [Plains  infested 
with  these  salts  are  very  commonly 
known  in  N.  India  as  Oosar  Plains 
(Hind,  usar,  Skt.  mhara,  *  impregnated 
with  salt.')]  The  phenomenon  seems 
due  to  the  climate  of  Upper  India, 
where  the  ground  is  renoered  hard 
and  impervious  to  water  by  the 
scorching  sun,  the  })arching.  winds, 
and  the  treeless  character  of  the 
country,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no 
water-circulation  in  the  subsoil.  The 
salts  in  question,  which  ai)pear  to  be 
such  of  tne  sul)stances  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  rock,  or  of  the 
detritus  derived  from  nxik,  and  from 
the  formation  of  the  soil,  as  are  not 
?issimilated  by  plants,  accumulate 
under  such  circumstances,  not  being 
diluted  and  removed  by  the  natural 
purifying  process  of  j)ercolation  of  the 
rain-water.  Thife  accumulation  of  salts 
is  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillarv 
action  after  the  rains,  and  evaporatea, 
leaving  the  salts  jus  an  elHore^:ence  on 
the  surface.  From  time  to  time  the 
]»roces8  culminates  on  considerable 
tracts  of  land,  which  are  thus  rendered 
barren.  The  canal- irrigation  of  the 
Upj>er  Provinces  has  led  to  stmie 
aggravaticm  of  the  evil.  The  level  of 
the  canal-waters  being  generally  high, 
they  raise  the  level  of  the  rc/j.-i>ollutea 
water  in  the  soil,  and  produce  in  the 
lower  tmcts  a  gre;it  increase  of  the 
etHorescence.  A  i)artial  remedy  for 
this  lies  in  the  provision  of  drainage 
for  the  subsoil  water,  but  this  has 
only  to  a  small  extent  been  yet  carried 
out^  [See  a  full  account  in  JFatty 
Ei'on.  Did.  VI.  pt.  i.  400  ^qq.] 

BEINOL,  s.  A  term  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  and 
ajiplied  apparently  to  *Johmiy  New- 
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comes'  or  Griffins  (4. v.).  It  is  from 
m/w,  *tlie  Kiuffdom*  (viz.  of  Portu- 
gal). Tlie  wora  was  also  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  the  European 
Portuguese  from  the  country-born. 

1598. — ** .  .  .  they  take  great  nleoHure 
and  laugh  at  him,  calling  him  Bejaiol. 
which  is  a  name  given  in  iest  to  such  as 
newly  come  from  I*ortingaUj  and  know  not 
how  to  behave  themselves  in  such  grave 
manner,  and  with  such  ceremonies  as  the 
Portin*/tt/fji  use  there  in  India." — Lin»rh(tten^ 
ch.  xxxi.  ;  [Hak.  'Aoc.  i.  208j. 

c.  1610. — ".  .  .  ({uand  ces  soldats  Portu- 
gais  arriucnt  de  nouueau  aux  Indcs  ]x>rtans 
encor  leunt  habits  du  imys,  ceux  qui  sont 
Ut  de  long  t?^s  quund  ils  fcs  voyent  par  los 
nies  les  apiK^llont  Benol,  chargoz  de  poux, 
et  millc  autrcH  iniures  et  moc<iueries." — 
Mocquft,  304. 

[  ,,  *'When  they  are  newly  arrived  in 
the  Indies,  they  are  called  Baignollet,  that 
is  to  say  'men  of  the  Kingdom,'  and  the 
older  hands  mock  them  until  they  have 
made  one  or  two  voyages  with  them,  and 
have  learned  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indies ;  this  name  sticks  to  them  until  the 
fleet  arrives  the  year  following." — Ptprardde 
Land,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  123. 

J  1727.  —  ''  The    Reynolds    or   Euro^^ean 
algos."— .-1.  UamUtoH,  ed.  1744,  i.  2r>l.] 

At  a  later  date  the  word  seems 
to  liave  l>ec*n  apj)lied  to  Portuguese 
deserters  who  took  service  with  tlie 
E.I.  Co.     Tlius : 

c.  1760.— "With  res|>oct  to  the  military, 
the  oomnum  men  are  chicHy  such  jim  the 
ComiMiny  sends  out  in  their  ships,  or  de- 
serters fnmi  the  sevenil  nations  settled  in 
India,  Dutch,  French,  or  Portuguese,  which 
last  arc  coninionlv  known  by  the  name  of 
Reynols.'— ^•/•o«^i.  38. 

EESHIBE,  n.]).  Ruhihr.  A  i)lace 
on  the  north  nvast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
some  f)  or  6  miles  east  of  the  iiKxlern 
jxjrt  of  Bushire  (q-v.).  The  ]»resent 
village  is  insignilicanl,  hut  it  is  on  tlie 
site  of  a  verv  anrieiit  (.itv,  whicli  con- 
tmued  to  he  a  \Hwi  of  some  consequence 
down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  the  ])lace 
intended  by  Rejncel  in  tlie  <niotation 
from  A.  N lines  under  Dubber.  Tlie 
spell in<,'  Bazet  in  B;irr(»s  below  is  no 


spei 
(foil 


bt  a  chfrical  error  tor  Bazel. 


v..  l.'ilO.  -"Rishihr.  .  .  .  This  city  built 
by  Lohmsp,  was  rebuilt  by  Shapur'son  of 
Ardeshlr  Ribei^fm  ;  it  is  of  medium  si/.o,  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  very  hot 
and  unhealthy.  .  .  .  The  inhabitfints  f^ener- 
ally  devote  themselves  to  sea-trade,  but  |KH)r  i 
and  fcv\fle  that  they  are,  they  live  chieMy  in  | 


<lependence  on  the  merchants  of  other 
countries.  Dates  and  the  cloths  called 
JiischihH  are  the  chief  productions.'* — Ham- 
daf/a  JHoMtufly  quoted  in  Barhier  df  Afeynard, 
l>ict.  de  la  JWw. 

1514.  —  '*  And  thereupon  Pero  DallM>- 
iiuerque  sailed  away  .  .  .  and  entered 
through  the  straits  of  the  Persian  sea,  ami 
explored  all  the  harbours,  islands,  and 
villages  which  are  contained  in  it  .  .  .  and 
when  he  was  as  far  advanced  as  Hdrom,  the 
winds  being  now  westerly — he  tacked  about^ 
and  stoo<l  along  in  the  tack  for  a  two  days 
vo^'age,  and  reached  Bazel,  where  be  found 
Mirbuzaca,  Captain  of  the  Xequo  Ismail, 
(Sh&h  Ismail  Sufi,  of  Persia),  who  had 
captured  20  tarracUu  from  a  Captiiin  of  the 
King  of  Ormuz." — A/lKM/itfrf/tfy  Hak.  Soo. 
iv.  114-lir». 

,,  "On  the  Persian  side  (of  the  (iulf) 
is  the  Province  of  Bazel.  which  contains 
many  villgges  and  fortresses  along  the  sea, 
engaged  in  a  flourishing  trade." — Ifn'tl.  186-7. 

1534. — **  And  at  this  time  insurrection  was 
made  by  the  King  of  Bazel,  (which  is  a  city 
on  the  coiust  of  Persia) ;  who  was  a  viussal 
of  the  King  of  Onnuz,  so  the  latter  King 
sought  help  frt>m  the  Captain  of  the  Castle, 
Antonio  da  Silveira.  And  he  sent  down 
Jorge  de  Crasto  with  a  galliot  and  two  foists 
and  100  men,  all  well  equipt,  and  gixnl 
musketeers ;  and  bade  him  tell  the  King  of 
Bazel  that  ho  must  give  up  the  fleet  which 
he  kept  at  sea  for  the  ])ur]>ose  of  plundering, 
and  must  return  to  his  allegiance  to  the 
K.  of  Ormuz." — Corrrti,  iii.  557. 

1553. — ".  .  .  And  Francisco  de  Gouvea 
arrived  at  the  port  of  the  city  of  Bazet,  and 
having  anchored,  was  forthwith  Nisited  liy 
a  M«K)r  on  the  King's  jwirt,  with  refresh- 
ments and  compliments,  and  a  niess:i>rc 
that  ...  he  would  make  jicace  with  us. 
and  submit  to  the  King  of  Ormu/.." — 7J</r/v*.«, 
IV.  iv.  -Jt). 

1  .^^^4 .— '  •  Beyzel. "  See  under  DUBBEB, 
as  alx)ve. 

1600. — "  Reformados  y  prouoydos  on  Har- 
muz  de  lo  neccssiirio,  nos  tonianuxs  a  i^irtir 
.  .  .  fuyinos  esta  vez  j>or  fueni  de  la  isla 
Queixiome  (see  KISHM)  corriendo  la  misnia 
costa,  com(j  de  la  primera,  i>jissiinK»s  ,*.  . 
mas  adelunte  la  fortaleza  de  Bezel,  colebre 
jX)r  el  mucho  y  perfetto  i>i\n  y  frutOM,  ijue 
su  territorio  pnKluze." — T'-ij-flm^    '''Vryf,  70. 

185t). — "  48  hours  sufticed  to  put  the  tn^'ps 
in  motion  northwards,  the  shijw*  of  war,  Jed 
by  the  Admiral,  advancing  along  the  coast 
to  their  supiKirt.  This  wjis  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  and  bv  mxni  the  cnemv  was 
(•bserved  to  be  in  force  in  the  village  «>f 
Beshire.  Here  amidst  the  ruins  of  old 
houses,  ganien- walls,  and  steep  ravines, 
they  occupied  a  formidable  ]H>sition  :  but 
notwithstanding  their  tirmness,  wall  after 
wall  was  surnKmnted,  and  finallv  thev  were 
driven  from  their  last  defence  (the  <4d  fort 
of  Beshire  I  lH)r(lering  on  the  cliffs  at  the 
margin  of  the  sea."  —  /-^x/^i/rA  in  /.firy's 
11.  of  th'  Iiidi'in  yan/,  ii.  :)4t5. 
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RESIDENT,  u.  This  term  has  been 
used  in  two  ways  which  require  dis- 
tinction. Thus  (a)  up  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  in  Warren 
Hastings's  time,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Company's  commercial  establishments 
in  tlie  jirovinces,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  European  chiefs  of  districts,  were 
termed  ReMaits.  But  later  the  word 
wan  applied  (b)  alsc;  to  the  repre- 
s(Mitative  of  the  Grovernor-General  at 
an  important  native  (.-ourt,  e.g.  at 
Lucknow,  Delhi,  Hyderaliad,  and 
Baroda.  And  this  is  the  only  meaning 
that  the  term  now  has  in  Britisn 
India.  In  Dutch  India  the  term  is 
a])]>lied  to  the  chief  European  officer 
of  a  province  (corresponaing  to  an 
Indian  Zillah)  as  well  as  to  the  Dutch 
representative  at  a  native  Court,  as  at 
Smo  and  Djokjocarta. 

a.— 

1748. — "We  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Henry  Kelsiill,  Besident  at  Ballasore."— 
Ft.  William  Consn.^  in  Loiuj,  3. 

1760. — *^  Aprefd,  Mr.  Howitt  the  present 
BeBident  in  Kajah  Tillack  Chund's  country 
(/.<r.  Burdwan)  for  the  collection  of  the 
tuncahs  (see  TITNCA),  be  wrote  to.  .  .  ." — 
Jhlii.  March  29,  ihid.  244. 

c.  1778.—"  Mv  i>ay  as  Besident  (at  Sylhet) 
did  not  exceed  fiOO/.  per  annum,  so  that 
fortune  could  only  be  acouired  bv  my  own 
industry." — Jlon.  R.  Lindsay^  in  Liv^softht 
L.'.f,  ill.  174. 


1798. — "Having  received  overtures  of  a 
very  friendly  nature  from  the  Rajah  of 
Borar,  who  has  recjuested  the  presence  of  a 
British  Besident  at  his  Court,  I  have  de- 
s])at<ihed  an  ambassador  to  Nngpore  with 
full  i)owers  to  iL*<certain  the  precise  nature 
of  the  Kajah'M  views." — Marijm'x  Wflhxleij^ 
JffltjHltrhf.Sy  i.  99. 

RESPONDENTIA,  s.  An  old 
tracle  technicality,  thus  explained : 
"  Money  which  is  borrowed,  not  upon 
till*  vt*s.sel  as  in  bottomry,  but  upon 
the  goods  and  merchandise  contained 
in  it,  which  must  necessarilv  be  sold 
or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  in  which  case  the  borrower 
l)ersonallv  is  bound  to  answer  the 
contract'^  (IVharton's  Law  Lexicon,  6th 
ed.,  1876 ;  [and  see  X.E.J),  under 
Jiottomry]).  What  is  now  a  ])art  of 
the  Calcutta  Course,  along  the  l>ank 
of  the  Hoogly,  was  known  down  to 
the  first  (puirter  of  the  last  century, 
as  Respondentia  Walk.  We  have 
heard    this    name    explained    by   the 


supposition  that  it  was  a  usual  scene 
of  proposals  and  contingent  jawanbB, 
(q.v.)  ;  but  the  name  was  no  doubt,  in 
reality,  given  because  this  walk  by  the 
river  served  as  a  sort  of  'Change, 
where  Imrgains  in  Respondentia  and 
the  like  were  made. 

[1685.—".  .  .  Provided  he  p\ea  his  Bill 
to  repay  itt  in  Syam,  .  .  .  with  20  p.  Ct. 
Beipondentia  on  the  Ship.  .  .  ."—Printjltf 
Diary  Ft.  St.  Oev.,  Ist  ser.  iv.  123.] 

1720. — •*  I  am  concerned  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Theobalds  in  a  respondentia  Bond  in  the 
•George'  Brigantine." — Testament  of  Ch. 
Dav^rSf  Merchant.     In  WJieeUry  ii.  340. 

1727.—*'  There  was  one  Captain  Perrin 
Master  of  a  Ship,  who  took  up  about  500  L. 
on  resixmdentia  from  Mr.  Ralph  Sheldon 
.  .  .  payable  at  his  Return  to  Bengal."—.! . 
Hamilton,  ii.  14 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  12]. 

,,  "...  which  they  are  enabled  to 
do  by  the  Money  taken  up  here  on  Be- 
spondentia  bonds. .  .  ." — In  IVheeln-,  ii.  427. 
1776. — "  I  have  desired  ray  Calcutta  At- 
torney to  insure  some  Money  lent  on  Bespon- 
dentia  on  Ships  in  India.  ...  I  have  also 
subscribed  £500  towards  a  China  Voyage." 
—MS.  loiter  of  James  Rennell,  Feb.  20. 

1794. — "  I  assure  you,  Sir,  Europe  articles, 
especially  good  wine,  are  not  to  be  had  for 
love,  money,  or  respondentia.  "—r/tr/wr/Zan- 
Observer,  by  Hugh  nayd,  &c.,  p.  206. 

[1840. — "A  Grecian  ghat  has  been  built 
at  the  north  end  of  the  old  Bespondentia 
walk.  .  .  ." — Davidson,  Diary  of  Travels,  ii. 
209.] 

RESSAIDAR,  s.  P.— H.  Rasdlddr. 
A  native  subaltern  of  irregular  cavalry, 
under  the  Ressaldax  (q.v.).  It  is  not 
clear  what  sense  rasdi  has  in  the 
formation  of  this  title  (which  a])pears 
to  be  of  modem  devising).  The  mean- 
ing of  that  word  is  *  quickness  of  apj)re- 
hension  ;  fitness,  perfection.' 

RESSALA,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
ri^lla.  A  troop  in  one  of  our  regi- 
ments of  native  (so-called)  Irregular 
Cavalry.  The  word  was  in  India 
applied  more  loosely  to  a  native  coq)8 
of  horse,  apart  from  English  regi- 
mental technicalities.  The  Arabic  word 
properly  means  the  charge  or  com- 
mission of  a  ra^il,  i.e.  of  a  civil  officer 
employed  to  make  arrests  (Dozy),  [and 
in  the  passage  from  the  Ain,  (luoted 
under  BES8ALDAB,  the  original  text 
has  Risalah].  The  transition  of  mean- 
ing, as  with  many  other  words  of 
Arabic  origin,  is  very  obscure. 


BESS  A  LDA  h\ 
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Sissalla)  cnnie  in  and  diflcoverud  to  hiro  the 
whole  affair." — LtU^r  of  U'.  Utifliug*,  in 
(fV/-///,  i.  70. 

[1781. — '*The  enemy's  troops  before  the 
place  are  five  BoBollani  of  infantry  .  .  ."— . 
<Si/'  Eyrt  Coot^,  letter  of  July  6,  in  Prttg*, 
of  (Jtmnnt,  Septen)l>er  7,  J'orrfftf  Lfttertj 
vol.  iii.] 

EESSALDAE,  Ar.— P.— H.    RmU 

laddr  (Bessala).  Originally  iu  Upper 
Iiidia  the  coiniiiandei*  of  a  corjis  of 
Hindustani  liorsi*,  thougli  the  second 
<juotation  s}ioa\:s  it,  in  the  south, 
applied  to  officers  of  infantry.  Now 
ai>]>lied  to  the  native  officer  who 
commands  a  ressala  in  one  of  our 
regiments  of  "Irregular  Horse."  This 
title  is  a]>plie(l  honoriftcally  to  over- 
seen of  ]K)st-horse,s  or  stables.  (See 
Vanjah  Xott'tt  <L'  (Jneries,  ii.  84.) 

[c.  1590.  —  "  Besides,  there  are  several 
c»>pyiHt8  who  write  a  good  hand  and  a 
liicid  style.  They  receive  the  y6ddditlit 
(memorandum)  when  completed,  keep  it 
with  themselves,  and  make  a  proi>er  abridge- 
ment of  it.  After  signing  it,  they  return 
this  instead  of  the  yadcwsht^  when  theal^ridge- 
ment  is  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Wutp'nh- 
nnwls,  and  the  Bisalahdar  (in  orig.  n'sO/ah), 
.  .  ."— .ilu,  i.  259.] 

1773. — "The  Nawaub  now  gave  orders  to 
the  Bisaladdn  of  the  regular  and  irregular 
infantry,  to  encircle  the  fort,  and  then  com- 
mence the  attack  with  their  artillery  and 
musketry."-  Jl.  of  Jli/t/ur  yfn'l;  327. 

1803. — "The  rissaldars  finding  so  nmch 
money  in  their  hands,  began  to  (piarrel 
about  the  division  of  it,  while  I'ern^n  crossed 
in  the  evening  wth  the  btKlyguard." — Mif. 
M-iH.  ttfJumfs  i<kiniifry  i.  274. 

c.  1831.— :"Ix?  lieutenant  de  ma  troui)e 
a  b(fnnc  chance  dV-tre  fait  Capitiiine  (res- 
BeldBX).''—J(ic*/i('-inonfy  Cifrrf.tp.  ii.  8. 

BEST-HOUSE,  s.  Murh  the  sjime 
as  Dawk  Bungalow  0\.y.).  Used  in 
Ceylon  only.  [Hut  the  word  is  in 
common  use  in  Northern  India  for  the 
chokies  along  nwids  and  canals.] 

[1801.  -  - '*  '  Rest -Houses  '  or  '  staging 
bungalows'  nro  erected  at  intervals  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the  i*oiids,"-- 
ff.  W.  Macfitnrtj''^  \]\nf.<(  and  Works  in 
IiKfi'if,  i».  78.] 

BESUM,  s.  T^iscar's  Hind,  for 
rut  ion  {liiulnich). 

0 

BHINOCEBOS,  s.    W*^    intnxluce 

this  word   for  the  wike  of  the  quota- 

tiniis,  showing  that  even   in  the   IGth 

centuvv  this  animal  was  familiar  not 

only  in  the  Western  Hinialava,  A)Ut  m 


tlie  fore.stJi  near  Peshawar.  It  in 
prol)able  that  the  nearest  rhinooenis 
to  be  found  at  the  present  time  would 
l>e  not  le.s8  than  8(X)  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Peshawar.     See  also  GANDA^ 

gind  for  references  to  the  animal  in 
reek  accounts  of  India,  McCnndle^ 
Ancient  Indian  its  Invasion  by  AlfxamUr^ 
186]. 

c.  1387.— "  In  the  month  of  Zi-1  Ka'da  of 
the  same  yeiir  ho  (IVince  Muhammed  Khan) 
went  to  the  mountains  of  Sirmor  (W.  of  the 
Jumna)  and  s[>ent  two  months  in  huntinig 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  elk." — Tdnkh-t- 
MulAndShAln,  in  AV/Zo/,  iv.  16. 

1398.  —  (On  the  frontier  of  Kashmir ). 
"Comme  il  y  avoit  dans  ces  Pays  un  lieu 
qui  i»ar  sa  vast«  ^tendue,  ct  la  grande 
(|uantit<$  de  gibiers,  sembloit  inviter  les 
))assjins  a  chasser.  .  .  .  Timur  s'en  donna 
le  divertissement  .  .  .  ils  priscnt  une  infinite 
do  gibiers,  et  Ton  tua  plusiers  rhinoceros 
?i  couiw  de  s'lbro  et  de  lanocs,  quoit jue  cet 
animal  ...  a  la  peau  si  ferine,  qu'on  no 
pout  la  pen*or  que  par  dcs  efforts  extni- 
<»rdinaires." — Pelts  de  la  C'rifij-.  JI.  de  Ton  it  r- 
Jin'y  iii.  IfiQ. 


irdP.— "  .\fter  sendimr  on  the 


\.ller  senaing  on  tne  army  to- 
wards the  river  (Indus),  I  myself  sot  off  for 
S^iwAti,  which  they  likewise  call  Karak- 
Khnneh  {kxtrk-khdua,  *  the  rhinix-enw-hannt '), 
to  hunt  the  rhinoceros.  We  started  many 
rhinoceroses,  but  as  the  country  al>onnds 
in  l)rushw(K.id,  wo  could  not  get  at  them.  A 
she  rhim>con»s,  that  had  whelps,  came  out, 
and  tied  along  the  plain  ;  many  arrows  wore 
shot  :it  her,  but  .  .  .  she  gained  cover.  Wo 
set  tire  to  the  brushwood,  l>ut  the  rhinoceros 
was  not  to  be  found.  We  got  sight  of 
another,  that,  having  Ik-^cm  •'corehed  in  the 
tire,  was  lamed  and  unable  to  run.  Wo 
killed  it,  and  every  one  cut  «»tf  a  bit  a«*  a 
troi»hv  of  the  ch:use." — Uob^r.  "I'AS. 

liVhi.  —  *'  Nous  vinmes  U  la  ville  do 
Po'irmhtV^r  (PeshawtUT),  el  avant  beu- 
reusement  jwisse  le  Kimtfl  (Kotul),  nous 
gagnames  lu  ville  de  Djousehayeh.  JSur 
le  Knntd  nous  apercfunes  des  rhinoceros, 
dont  la  grosseur  ap]»nxrhait  celle  d'lm 
elejthant.  .  .  ." — >iidt  M//,  iu  ./.  ^-l.-*.,  l-ft 
ser.  t.)m.  ix.  201-20*2. 


BHOTASS,  n.]).  Thi>  {UohUU)  is 
the  name  of  two  famous  fnrtresse.s  in 
India,  viz.  a.  a  very  ancient  rock-fort 
in  the  Shahabad  distri*-!.  of  Behar, 
occupyinf:^  part  of  a  tabular  hill  which 
rises  on  the  north  bnuk  of  the  Sr>u 
river  to  a  lieigbr  of  14JX»  ffi't.  It  was 
jin  inqiortant  stronghold  of  Sher  Shah, 
the  succe.'^«ful  rival  ol"  ibe  Mo^ul 
Humavfiu  :  b.  A  fort  at  the  north 
end  ot  the  Salt -range  in  the  Jheluni 
District,  l*nujab,  which  was  built  l»y 
\\\vi  sivww.  WwvL,  wvvuwvl  by   him   after 


the  ancient    Bohtiia 
very  pittiinaque. 


He  kept  mune;  {Uh 
itk<ir<^)  in  all  partij  < 
thiit,    if    necoaaity   roq 

wiu  in  IMitia  under 
Khrin."—  MuU'al-i-Utu 

{c.  l!i90.-"BalllMi 
I'linimit  iif  a  lofty  m 
iwcufH.  Ittuu  >  circun 
the  land  in  cultivated. 

to  tbe' depth  of  3  oi 
visible.      In  the  rainy 

gladden  the  eye  and  ee 

11.  ma  *j.] 

1885.-".  .  ,  You  n 
rcmil  to  I'alHa.  and  1 
through  fii-brrbourHh  (I] 
fnoiouB'  Fortre*.  of  B 
E.T.  ii.  53;  [od.  /M',i 

[1764— ■■  From  Sha. 
Sotni  to  Major  Munro. 


c.  1510.— "Sher  SMI 
all  hi^  foruee  and  ret) 
hillH  of  Podmltn  and  Oi 
he  mifcht  choose  a 


to  keep  .lo*. 
lelectcd    Bob 


RICE,  «.  Tlie  » 
Onr~a  mtiva,  L.  1 
ti'Miptutitiii  to  (Ivriv 

'ivllidi      is      the     HOW 

~    ~       w,  Fr. 


ml  a 


ascrilxKl  to  a  ruot 
It  is  iiuite  pu3si1> 
Iiiilia  was  the  orif 
tiiltivatiun.  Koxliii 
ii.  200)  aavs  that  a  « 
Xnmm:  [Skt.  iiJwfr 
tliu  Tfliius  peo|il«, 
ali'iit  thpkkusiii  th 
aii<l  he  wnsideifi  thi 

It  is  possilile  tliut 

Sirriiiz)    fi'OTii    wh» 
ii-ci'tly  take   tlieir 
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Sfioiov  rah  atpais^  Kal  t6v  tfoMv  xP^^^^ 
iv  aSart.  'Ayoxctrat  di  oO/c  elt  aTdxvfj 
d\y  otov  <f>6^riv  CxTTTip  b  Kiyxpoi  Kal  6 
Ai'/*o5." — TfUophrast.  de  Hist.  Flantt.,  iv. 
c.  4. 

B.C.  c.  20. — "  The  rice  (Spv^a),  according 
to  Aristobulus,  stands  in  water,  in  an  en- 
closure. It  is  sowed  in  beds.  The  plant  is 
4  cubits  in  height,  with  many  ears,  and 
yields  a  large  produce.  The  harvest  is 
about  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades, 
and  the  grain  is  beaten  out  like  barley. 
'*  It  grows  in  Bactriana,  Babylonia,  Susis, 
.  and  in  the  Ix)wer  Syria." — Straboj  xv.  i.  § 
18,  in  Bohn's  E.T.  iii.  83. 

B.C.  300. — "  Me^asthenes  writes  in  the 
second  Book  of  his  Jndica :  The  Indians, 
says  he,  at  their  banquets  have  a  table 
placed  before  each  person.  This  table  is 
made  like  a  buffet,  and  they  set  upon  it 
a  golden  bowl,  into  which  they  first  help 
l)oiled  rice  {6pv^ay),  as  it  might  be  boiled 
{.i^roats,  and  then  a  variety  of  cates  dressed 
m  Indian  fashions." — AtfienaeiUj  iv.  §  39. 

A.D.  c  70. — "  Hordeum  Indis  sativum  et 
silvestre,  ex  quo  panis  apud  eoa  praecipuus 
et  alica.  Maxime  quidem  ctryitL  gaudent, 
ox  qua  tisanam  conficiunt  (^uam  reliqni 
niortales  ex  hordeo.  .  .  ." — Pfn^f/t  xviii.  13. 
Ph.  Holland  has  here  got  so  wrong  a  reading 
that  we  abandon  him. 

A.D.  c.  80-90. — "Very  productive  is  thi.s 
country  {Stfrtuttrtng  or  Penins.  Guzerat)  in 
wheat  and  rice  (6^1*^17$)  and  sessamin  oil  and 
butter  *  (see  GHEE)  and  cotton,  and  The 
al)ounding  Indian  piece-goods  made  from 
it."— Pm>/«.t,  §  41.      . 

BOC,  s.  The  Rukh  or  fabulous 
colossal  bird  of  Arabian  legend.  Tliis 
has  been  treated  of  at  length  by  one 
of  the  present  writers  in  Marco  Polo 
(Bk.  iii.  ch.  33,  notes)  ;  and  here  we 
shall  only  mention  one  or  two  supple- 
mentary fact.s. 

M.  Marre  states  that  rul-ruk  is  a])- 
plied  by  the  Malays  to  a  bird  of  prey 
of  the  vulture  family,  a  circumstance 
which  jiombly  may  indicate  the  source 
of  the  Arabic  name,  as  we  know  it  to 
1  »e  of  some  at  least  of  the  legends.  [See 
Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  124.] 

In  one  of  the  notes  just  referred  to 
it  is  suggested  that  the  roc's  quills, 
spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
passage  (luoted  l>elow  (a  passage  which 
evidently  refers  to  some  real  olyect 
brought  to  China),  might  possibly 
have  been  some  vegetable  prtxiuction 
such  as  the  great  frond  of  the  Ravenala 

*  Miiller  and  (very  positively)  Fabricius  discard 
Wovrvpovtot  Hoc/JidpoVj  which  "no  fellow  under- 
stands,"   A.  Hamilton  (i.  ]SG) mentions  "Wheat, 
Pulne,  And  Butter  "  as  exports  from  Mangaroul  on 
thfft  coast.    lie  does  not  mention  fiosmoron .' 


of  Madagascar  (  Urania  speciosa),  ccx)ked 
to  pass  as  a  bird's  quill.  Mr.  Sibree, 
in  his  excellent  book  on  Madagascar 
(The  Great  African  Island^  1880),  noticed 
this,  but  pointed  out  that  the  object 
w^as  more  probably  the  immensely 
long  midrib  of  the  rofia  palm  (Sagu$ 
Raphia).  Sir  John  Kirk,  when  in 
England  in  1882,  expressed  entire 
confidence  in  this  identification,  and 
on  his  return  to  Zanzilwr  in  188S 
sent  four  of  these  midribs  to  England. 
These  must  have  been  originally  from 
36  to  40  feet  in  length.  The  ieatteta 
'  were  all  stript,  but  when  entire  the 
I  object  must  nave  strongly  resembled 
!  a  Brobdingnagian  feather.  These  roc's 
quills  were  shown  at  the  Forestry 
Exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  1884.  Sir. 
John  Kirk  WTote  : 

"I  send  to-day  per  S.S.  Arcot  .  .  . 
four  fronds  of  the  Raphia  palm,  called  hero 
Moah.  They  are  just  as  sold  and  shipped 
up  and  down  the  coast.  No  doubt  tiiey 
were  sent  in  Marco  Polo's  time  in  exactly 
the  same  state  —  i.e.  stripped  of  their 
leaflets  and  with  the  tip  broken  off.  They 
are  used  for  making  stages  and  ladders^ 
and  last  long  if  kept  dry.  They  are  also 
made  into  doors,  by  being  cut  into  leng^tha, 
and  pinned  through." 

Some  other  object  has  recently  been 
shown  at  Zanzibar  as  part  of  the 
wings  of  a  great  bird.  Sir  John  Kirk 
writes  that  this  (which  he  does  not 
describe  particularly)  was  in  the  pos- 
session ot  the  R.  C.  ])riests  at  Baga- 
moyo,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by 
natives  of  the  interior,  and  tliese  de- 
clared that  they  had  brought  it  from 
Tanganyika,  and  that  it  was  part  of 
the  wing  of  a  gigantic  bird.  On 
another  occasion  they  repeated  this 
statement,  alleging  that  this  bird  was 
known  in  the  Udoe  (?)  countiy,  near 
the  coast.  The  priests  were  able  to 
communicate  directly  with  their  in- 
formants, and  certainlv  believed  the 
j  stor}\  Dr.  Hildebrand  also,  a  com- 
I  petent  German  naturalist,  believed  in 
it.  But  Sir  John  Kirk  himself  says 
that  *  what  the  priests  had  to  show  waa 
most  undoubtedly  the  whalebone  of  a 
comparatively  small  whale '  (see  letter 
of  tlie  present  writer  in  Atlieime^iv\ 
March  22nd,  1884). 

(c.  1000?).— "El  Ha^an  fils  d'Amr  et 
d'autres,  d'aprbs  ce  qu'ils  tenaient  de  maint- 
porsonnagos  de  I'lndo,  m'ont  rapports  dee 
choses  bien  cxtraordinaires,  au  sujet  dee 
oiseaux  du  pays  de  Zabedj,  de  Khm^ 
\  ^Kunidx^   dM   Beuf    ot   autros    regions    ilte 
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parages  de  I'lnde.  Co  que  j'ai  vu  de  plu» 
grand,  en  fait  de  plumes  d'oiseaux,  c'est 
un  tuyau  que  mo  montra  Abou'  1- Abbas  de 
Siraf .  n  etait  long  de  doux  aunes  environs 
capable,  semblait-iT,  de  contenir  une  outre 
d'eau. 

"  '  J'ai  vu  duns  I'Inde,  me  dit  le  capitaine 
Israalilaw^ih,  chez  un  des  principaux  mars- 
chands,  un  tuyau  de  plume  qui  ^tait  pr^s 
do  aa.  maison,  et  dans  lequel  on  versait  de 
Vcau  cumme  dans  une  grande  tonne.  .  .  . 
No  sois  pas  ^tonn^,  me  dit-il,  car  un 
capitaine  du  pays  des  Zindjs  m'a  cont^ 
qu'il  avait  vu  chez  lo  roi  de  Sira  un  tuyau 
do  plume  qui  contenait  vingt-cinq  outros 
d'eau.*  " — Lii*re  df*  Mn'iuilU*  tVInde,  (Par 
Van  drr  LUh  et  Marcel  Devic,  pp.  62-63.) 


BOCK-PIGEON.  The  bird  so 
ciiUed  by  sportsmen  iii  India  is  tlie 
Pterocles  exvstus  of  Teniminck,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  sand-grouse  (Ptero- 
clidae).  It  occurs  throughout  India, 
tfxeept  in  the  more  wooded  parts.  In 
their  swift  high  flight  these  birds  look 
something  like  pigeons  on  the  wing, 
whence  perhaps  the  misnomer. 

BOGUE  (ElephantX  s.  An  elephant 
(generally,  if  not  always  a  male)  livinc 
in  apparent  isolation  from  any  hero, 
usually  a  lM)ld  marauder,  and  a  danger 
to  travellers.  Such  an  elephant  is 
called  in  Bengal,  according  to  William- 
son, saun,  i.e.  sdn  [Hind,  sdnd,  Skt. 
shanda];  sometimes  it  would  seem 
aundd  ilmd.  gniidd,  *a  rascal'];  and 
by  tlie  Sinhalese  horu.  The  term  rogue 
is  used  by  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  and 
its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  finds  such  an  ele- 
phant called,  in  a  curious  book  of  the 
18th  century,  rorikedor  or  rurikedor^  of 
which  he  supposes  that  rtxjae  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  mocJilication. 
That  word  looks  like  Port,  roiicador^ 
*a  snorer,  a  noisy  fellow,  a  bully,* 
which  gives  a  plausible  sense.  But 
Littre  gives  rogue  as  a  colloquial 
French  word  conveying  the  idea  of 
arrogance  and  rudeness.  In  the 
following  passage  which  we  have 
copied,  unfortunately  without  record- 
ing the  source,  the  word  comes  still 
nearer  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  elephant :  "  On  commence  a 
s'apperceuoir  d&  Bayonne,  que  I'hu- 
meur  de  ces  peuples  tient  vn  pen  de 
celle  de  ses  voisins,  et  qu'ils  8ont 
rogues  et  pen  commonicatifs  avee 
I'Estranger."  After  all  however  it  ia 
most  likely  tliat  the  word  is  derived 


from  an  English  use  of  the  word. 
For  Skeat  shows  that  rogxiey  from  the 
French  sense  of  'malapert,  saucy, 
rude,  surly,'  came  to  be  applied  aa  a 
cant  term  to  besgars,  and  is  used,  in 
some  old  English  passages  which  he 
(quotes,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  our 
modern  *  tramp.'  The  transfer  to  a 
vagabond  elepnant  would  be  easy. 
Mr.  Skeat  refers  to  Shaksi)eare  : — 

*'  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee    with  swine,   and  rogues 
forlorn ? "  K.  Leaiy  iv.  7. 

1878. — "Much  misconception  exists  on 
the  subject  of  rogue  or  solitary  elephants. 
The  usually  accepted  belief  that  those 
elephants  are  turned  out  of  the  herds  by 
their  companions  or  rivals  is  not  correct. 
Most  of  the  so-called  solitary  elephants  are 
the  lords  of  some  herds  near.  Ihey  leave 
their  companions  at  times  to  roam  by 
themselves,  usually  to  visit  cultivation  or 
open  country  .  .  .  sometimes  again  they 
make  the  expedition  merely  for  the  sake  of 
solitude.  They,  however,  keep  more  or 
less  to  the  jungle  where  their  herd  is,  and 
follow  its  movements." — Sandenotiy  p.  52. 

ROGUE'S  BIVEB,  n.p.  The  name 
given  by  Europeans  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  to  one  of  the  Sunder- 
bund  channels  joining  the  Lower 
Hoogly  R.  from  the  eastward.  It 
was  so  called  from  l)eing  frequented 
by  the  Arakan  Rovers,  sometimes 
Portuguese  vagabonds,  sometimes  na- 
tive Muggs,  wnose  vessels  lay  in  this 
creek  watching  their  opportunity  to 
plunder  craft  going  up  and  down  the 
Hoogly. 

Mr.  R.  Barlow,  who  has  jxartially 
annotated  Hedgeff  Diary  for  the  Hak- 
luyt  Society,  identifies  Rogue's  River 
with  Channel  Creek,  which  is  the 
channel  between  Saugor  Island  and 
the  Delta.  Mr.  Barlow  was,  I  believe, 
a  member  of  the  Bengal  Pilot  service, 
and  this,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  application  of  the  name  in  recent 
tradition.  But  I  cannot  reconcile 
this  with  the  sailing  directions  in  the 
English  Pilot  (1711),  or  the  indications 
in  Hamilton,  quoted  below. 

The  Englisli  Pilot  has  a  sketch  chart 
of  the  river,  which  shows,  just  oppo- 
site Buffalo  Point,  "A  77i«eve«,"  then, 
as  we  descend,  the  R.  Rangafula^  and, 
close  belour  that,  ^^Rogttes"  (without 
the  word  Binrnj,  and  still  further 
belov,    Ckmril  Ontk  or   R.    Jessore. 

1  _^  Cliaimel  Creek  we 
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After  a  can-ful  cniiii>iiris<»n  uf  all 
the  notices,  and  of  tht*  old  and  modern 
charts,  I  vimm  to  the  ci>ncliision  that  the 
R.  of  Rogues  imij?t  have  been  either  what 


the  Xunwcii  on  tho  Starlnxird  !*\de  .  .  . 
the  E&stem  Shore  w  to  Ims  kept  cloae  al>aard, 
until  {Nist  the  said  Greek,  afterward:^  allow- 
ing only  A  small  Birth  for  the  Point  off  the 
Biyer  of  Rogues,  commonly  ctiUed  by  the 


is   now  Willed    Ohitujn   Klall,  entering  '  Countrv    People,   AilcKom.  .  .  .  From    tho 


Tlui  jKisilion  of  this  unite  oornwpciids  ..-,.,      .s.      .         .     •        i>i 

with  tlK-  U.  n.:rv.-,  .,i  the  old  English    :J'J'-ulli.^\t!!f\i''^"'^r^,   r  ?°* 

%      .      .  1     •      T  i.  7  "*  the  Kivcr,  la  otl  the   Mouth  of  a  Kivor 

ehart  ;  it  (•(►rre.siK»nds  m  distance  licni    ^^^^^^^_  12  Leagues  aUn-o  Sagor,*  coniraonly 

Sjiiigor   (tlh-    Gnnga   Sauyor    of    those  |  known   ])y    tho    Name  of   ttogues  River, 

davs,   whi<'h  forms  the  extreme  S.  of    which    had    that    Ai)i>ollation    from    some 

what   is    St  vied    Sniignr    hUmd    now)     /^^W////  /W^///«i<'^^,  who  w-ere  followers  of 

..rUi.    ♦i,..+    '.#..♦  ./^l    i.-.r     i.rn...;u<ii,     oiwl     ><hnh  Stihih  .  .  .  for  those  Portuguese  .   .  . 
witii   that  st-Jitecl    ov    iiaiiiiiton,  aini  ,    ,.      ^^y .    ,,    ,    ,    ,,,.  ..  .    *u    i.--      1 

,        .      ,    .  ,         X      .1      i<Ai    1       f      tutor  their  Masters  r light  to  the  Kingdom 

also   111  Wing  (dase  t^  the  ;*hi-8t  sjife    ^,f  Ararl-an.   l>ctook  themselves  to    Pimcy 
anchnring   place   in  the    River,"    vi/. 
Diamond     Harbour.       The     Rogue's 

Rivt^r   was  apmrentlv  a  little  *ai»ove  ,  tior  

the  head  of  thi  Grand  Middle  Ground'  ;  [^P  CHITTAGONG)  to  the  \Vestward  from 
^     1      1       r  ^1      TT       1  1  this  Kivcr  thev  used    to    willv    out.  — .1. 

or  givat  shoals  of  the  H(K)gly,  wdiase  !  j/a,„;it,.„^  ii.  3  [ed.  1741; 

upiH'.r  tt-rmmation  is  now  some  7*  m.        ,-,.,       ..  <,^     i.u  •  ♦     r 

,  *,^       ,,,  .        _,.,_,      r\         r  *i  "  l/;>2.  — ".  .  .  'On   tho  rocoiitt  «»f    vour 

W.h)W  Lhiiigri   Khal.     One  ()f  the  ex-  |  Honors' orders  fKjr  y>«/«/,M7^'«.  we  sent  for 
tracts  from  the    Knglvik   Pilot   sp-^lks  j  (:aj,t.   Pinson,  the  Master* Attendant,   and 


mcy 

among  the  Islands  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
(ia,4tjfit^  and  this  River  having  communica- 
tion with  all  the  C-hannels  fnmi    J^afi*/ttm 


T  take  to  be  *Robl»er's  (or  Rogue's)  p^,^,  ,,i^|  province,     ^he  wo^d  i,>pears 
Kiver.  Iy  Ij^j  Pushtu,   rohtlah  or  rohelai^  adj., 

16S3._- And  s<i  we  parted  for  this  night,  formed  from  rohu,  *  mountain/  thus 
l>efore  which  time  it  was  res«)lved  by  y  ■  signifying  *  mountaineer  nf  Afghani- 
C^ouncill  that  if  I  should  not  prevail  to  go    stall.'     Rut  a  large  part  of  E.  Afghani- 


1711.  —  '' /Jitevtton*  to  go  tip  ahnn  tht; 
W*Mrrn  Shoff.  .  .  .  The  nearer  the  Shore 
the  better  the  (; round  until  past  the  River 


revolted,  and  made  the  territory  since 
called  Rohilkhand  independent.  A 
very     comprehensive     application     is 


of  Tygcrs.*  You  may  begin  to  edge  over  ^Hveii  to  the  term  Roll  in  the  quotii- 
towaras  the  River  of  Rogues  nix^ut  the  ^j  ^  FirLshta.  A  friend  (Major 
head  of  the  (irand  Middle  Ground  and  t  nr  rr  *i.  \  *  1  .  utv..  ...  -j 
when  the   Buffahw  Point  bears  from  you    J-  ^.TrottAjr)  notes  here  :  "The  word 

Romlla  IS  little,  if  at  all,  used  now  111 
Pushtu,  but  I  remember  a  line  of  an 
ode  in  that  langu^ige,  ^Sfldik  Bohilal 
yam  pa  Hinduhi'ir  c/flrf,'  meaning,  *  I  am 
a  simple   mountaineer,   compelled    tt> 


.\  N.  ^  of  a  Mile,  steer  directly  over  for  the 
tast  Shore  E.N.E."  —  The  Engli*h  PiM, 
i*t.  iii.  p.  M. 

,,     *' J//-.  Herring y  tht>  Pi/oVs  IHrrcO'om 
hringing  of   Ships   down    fh^   Ri^fr  of 


for 

H,'ghJfu:  .  :  .  'From'  the    lower   point   of  j  jj^.^,   j,\   Hindustan ' ;    'i.e.    '  a'n   honest 

;       '       ~~~~.    I  :  iiirt^i  among  knaves.'  " 

*  This  is  sh«^wii  by  a  17th  century  Dutch  chart  ^^       _         _ 

ill  I.O.  to  Im-  a  cr««'k  on  tho  west  side,  very  littlp 

Inflow  ]yiamov.i\  Point.    ItlsalsuHhowiiiuTassin'H  .  *  This  also  points  to  the  locality  of  Diamonil 

Mapsofthr  Ii.  Hongly^  ISS."* ;  not  latvT.                      '  narbour,  and  the  Chinpi  Khal. 
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c.  1452.— '*  The  King  .  .  .  \9»\iin\  fanHdH*         BOOOKA,  BOGOA,  BOOKA,  S. 

r '^';1%f  tt  ;=.f '&"\fSI:S;  ,  »•  Ar    rui-a      A  letter,  a  written 

of  Roh  came  a»  is  their  wont,  like  ant«  and  document ;  a  note  of  hand. 

locints  to  enter  the  King's  service The        1680.— "One    Sheake    Ahmud    came    to 

King  (Bahl«)l  Lodi)  commanded  his  noblea,  Towne  slyly   with  several   noons  dropping 

sajniig,— •  Every  Afghan  who  comes  to  Hind  after  him,  bringing  letters  from  Futty  Chaun 


—Tdnkh-i-Shir-Sftdhi,  in  Elliot,  iv.  307.  AUimDAB  imd  JTJlirCAMl^EB.J 

c.    1542.— '*  Actuated    by    the    pride    of  ,,        *♦ .  .  .  proposing     to     give     200 

|>ower,  ho  took  no  account  of  clanship,  which  Pagodas    Madaras    Brahminy    to  obtain  a 

IS  much  cunsi(lore<l   among    the    Afghans,  Bocca  from  the  Nabob  that  our  business 

and  esiKJcially  among  the  Bohilla  men."—  might  go  on  Salabad  (see  8ALLABAD)."— 

Il*'tl.  428.  JbTd,  Sept.  27,  p.  85. 

c.  1612.— '*RohiHthonamoof  ajMirticuIar  [1727.— "Swan  .  .  .  holding  his  Petition 

mountain    [-country],     which     extends    in  or  Rooca above  his  head  ..  ."—^.^awn7A»M, 

length  from  Swiid  and  Bajaur  to  the  town  ed.  1744,  i.  199.] 
of  Siwi  l>clonpiig  to  Bhakar.     In  breadth 

it  stretches  from  Hasan  Alnlid  to  KrOml.  [b.  An  ancient  coin  in  S.  India;  Tel. 

Kandah*tr  is  situated  in  this  teiTi toy. "^  rof^m,   rokkamu,   Slct.    roka,    *  buying 

F.nsktasIntn^urUon,mEfM,yi.m,  ^..^j^    ^^^,    ^^^^^^.^,    f^om  Vitc/i,    Uo 

1726. — ''.  .  .  1000  other  horsemen  called  shinp  ' 
RnhelahB."—  VnIentlJH,  iv.  (Suratu),  277. 

1745.-"Tliis  year  the  Emi>eror,  at  the  .   t^®^^--"Z5®  ^^%  ^^^l!^  coins  seem   to 

re^iuest  of  Suffdor  Jung,  marctied  ti  reduce  ^^Z,  «>^^  <>(,  ^amghans,  rookas  and 

Alf  Mahumtnud    Kha2^' a    BohUla  adven-  ?::^^-  ^^5  ^^^^  '"  ""^l  i^«V-! 

turor,  who  had,  from  the  negligence  of  the  g^erJi^^^ii^ljl,?*!^ 

«sed 

'har] 

\Tof7Zic.  Y7Y!THiZl7i^^%rkan,  kc\\  ^^^  ?«»^  have  disappeared,  the  name  still 

„|Q                                   •'                    '        *  survives,  and  the  ordinary  name  for  silver 

^\„'         .,         „     ,      «  ^„              t   .  money   generally   is   rookaloo. "  —  ^'W6W<?, 

1703.-"  After  all    the  Bohilas  are  but  Man.ofCuddapah.'mm,.] 
the  best  of  a  race  of  men,  in  whose  blood  it 

would  Imj  difficult  to  find  one  or  two  single  -»-k^--. 

individuals  endowed  with  good  nature  and  BOOK,  &     In  clie»*s  the  rook  comes 

with  sentimentH  of  e<|uity ;  in  a  word  they  to  US  from  Span,  roqtiey  and  that  from 

are  Afghans."— 5ri'r  MtiUujfi^n,  iii.  240.  Ar.  and  Pers.  rukhy  which  is  i)roperly 

1786.— "That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  the  name  of  the  famous  gryphcm,  tlie 

.  .  .  did  in  September,  1773,  enter  into  a  ^qC   of  Marco  Polo  and   tlie  Arahioii 

private  enR»^?ement  with  the  said  Nabob  of  jvrifi^.      According    to  Marcel   Devic 

Oude  ...  to  furnish  them,  for  a  stipulated  ..   "^          .     .           •      i      tj.     •      u 

sum  of  money  to  be  paid    to   the    E.    I.  '^   meant    'warrior'      It    is    however 

Company,  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  generally  believed  that  this  form  was 

declared*  purjrtose  of  '  thoroughly  extinxiting  a  mistake  ill  transferring  tlie  Indian 

the  nation  of  the  BohillEB ' ;  a  nation  from  rath  (see  RUT)  or  *  chariot,'  tlie  name 

whom  the  Comioiny  had  never  received,  or  ^f  ^^^jg  ^^^^^  jj^  luditL 

pretended  to    receive,   or  apprehend,   any  '^ 
injury   whatever." — Art.   of  Chargf  iujaitift 

Hwftuif/Sy  in  Burk^,  y\,  56S,  BOOM,     ii.p.      *  Turkey'     (Rfim); 

BOOMEE,  n.p.  (Rfnni);  *an  Otto- 
BOLONG,  s.  Used  in  S.  India,  and  "lan  Turk.'  Properly  *a  Roman.'  In 
foniierly  in  W.  India,  for  tine  flour ;  older  Oriental  lx)ok8  it  is  used  for  an 
semolina,  or  what  is  called  in  Bengal  Eui-opean,  and  was  prolwibly  the  word 
soojee  (q.v.).  The  word  is  a  corrup-  which  Marco  Polo  renders  as  *a  Latin' 
tioii  of  Port.  roUio  or  ralao.  But  this  —represented  m  later  times  by  firm- 
is  explained  by  Bluteau  as  farina  gh^oe  {e.y,  see  tpiotation  from  Ibn 
sfcnnda.  It  is,  he  savs  (in  Portuguese),  Batuta  under  RAJA).  But  Rfim,  for 
that  substance  which  is  extracted  be-  the  Roman  Empii-e,  continual  to  l>e 
tween  the  best  flour  and  the  bran.  applied    to  what  had    l)een    nai-t    of 

the  Roman  Emjiire  after  it  had  fallen 

1813.-"  Some  of  the  greatest  delicacies  jnto  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  first  to- 

in  I»^dia  are  now  made  from  the  p^^^^^  ^1^^  Seljukian  Kingdom   in  Anatolia, 

flour,  which  is  called  the  heart  or  kidney  of  j      **          .^4.   ?i.i.     rv^j.             ■■> 

the  ;hcat."-For6.*,  Or,  3/«n.  i.  47 ;  r2nd  and  afterwards  to  the  Ottoman  Bni| 

e<i.  i.  32].  pire  seated  at  Constantiivo^V^. 
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de  Orta  and  Jarric  deny  the  name  of 
Rfiml,  as  iised  in  India,  to  the  Turks 
of  Asia,  but  they  are  apparently 
wrong  in  their  expressions.  What 
tliey  seem  to  mean  is  that  Turks  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  called 
Rnml;  whereas  those  others  in  Asia 
of  Turkish  race  ^whom  we  sometimes 
call  Toorhi\  as  of  Persia  and  Turkestan, 
were  excluded  from  the  name. 

c.  1508. — '*Ad  haec,  trans  ouripum,  seu 
frctum,  (juod  insulain  fecit,  in  oriontali  con- 
tinentis  plaga  oppidum  condidit,  rccop- 
toculiim  advenis  militibiis,  maxinao  Tureis ; 
ut  ah  Diensibus  freto  divisi,  rixandi  cum 
lis  .  .  .  cauHaA  procul  haberent.  Id  oiipi- 
dtira  prime  Gtogola  (»eo  OOCK)LLA),  dcin 
Bumepolifl  Tocitatum  ab  ipsa  re.  .  .  ." — 
Afafffij  p.  77. 

1510.— "When  we  had  sailed  about  12 
da^'s  we  arrived  at  a  city  which  is  called 
Diuithandierrxanif  that  is  'Din,  the  port 
of  the  Turks.'  .  .  .  This  city  is  subject  to 
the  Sultan  of  Combeia  .  .  .  400  Turkish 
merchants  reside  hero  constantly." — Var- 
tknna,  91-92. 

Bandar-i-RUmi  is,  as  the  traveller 
explains,  the  *Port  of  the  Turks.' 
Gi^ola,  a  suburb  of  Diu  on  the  main- 
land, was  known  to  the  Portiiguese 
some  years  later,  as  Villa  dos  Rumes 
(see  QOQOLLA,  and  (quotation  from 
Matfei  above).  The  quotation  below 
from  Damian  a  (toes  alludes  a])i>arently 
to  (lOgola. 

1513.—".  .  .  VndeRuminuTurchorfti^ue 
sex  millia  nostnw  continue  infostalmt.'  — 
Euutnnelitt  Reg^ix  Kpistoia,  p.  21. 

l.')14.  —  "They  wore  ships  belon^ng  to 
Moors,  or  to  Romi  (there  thev  give  the 
name  of  Romi  to  a  white  people  who  are, 
some  of  them,  from  Armenia  the  Greater 
and  the  licss,  others  from  Circassia  and 
Tartary  and  Rossia,  Turks  and  Persians 
of  Shaesmal  called  the  Sftffif  and  other 
renegades  from  all)  countries." — (riov.  da 
Enipoli,  38. 

1525.— In  the  expenditure  of  Malik  Aiaz 
we  find  30  Rumes  at  the  pay  (monthly)  of 
100  f^fos  each.  The  Arahi*  are  in  the 
same  statement  paid  40  and  50  fedeas,  the 
fjora^one*  (Khorasanis)  the  same  ;  Guzeratcs 
and  Cymde*  iSindis)  2o  and  30  ftdeas ;  Far- 
UiquiSf  60/otfccM. — Lembran^iit  3/. 

1549. — " ...  in  nova  civitate  nuae  Rho- 
m^miiTn  appellatur.  Nomen  inditum  est 
RhomaeiB,  (juasi  Rbomanis,  vocantur  enim 
in  tota  Indi&  B^omaei  ii,  q^uos  nos  communi 
nomine  Oenicerot  {i.e.  Janisaries)  vocamus.  ; 
.  .  ." — Ihxmiani  a  Goe*^  DUngis  Oppugnatio 
— in  J)r  R(bu*  Ilispanicis  LutitanictSf  Ara- 
qonlcU,  hidicU  et  Aelhiopicis.  ,  .  .  Opera, 
Colon.  Agr.,  1602,  p.  281. 

1553.— "The  Moors  of  India  not  under- 
standing the  distinctions  of  those  Provinces 
of  Europe,  cnll  the  whole  of  Thraco,  Greece, 


Sclavonia,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Rum,  and  the  men  thereof 
Rami,  a  name  which  pro()erIy  belongs  to 
that  part  of  Thrace  in  which  lies  Constanti- 
nople :  from  the  name  of  New  Rome  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  Thrace  taking  that  of 
Romania." — Bam*»y  IV.  iv.  16. 

1554. — "  Also  the  said  ambassador  pro- 
mised in  the  name  of  Idalshaa  (see  IDAL- 
CAN)  his  lord,  that  if  a  fleet  of  RnmM 
should  invade  these  mrts,  Idalshaa  should 
Ik)  bound  to  help  and  succour  us  ^ith  pro- 
visions and  mariners  at  our  expense.  .  .  .** 
—S.  Bt^lho,  TomIm,,  42. 

c.  1555. — "One  day  (the  Emp.  Humayun) 
asked  me:  'Which  of  the  tw<i  countriee  is 
greatest,  that  of  RUm  or  of  Hindustan  i '  I 
replied  :  .  .  .  '  If  by  Rllm  vou  mean  all  the 
countries  subject  to  the  Lmporor  of  Con- 
stantinople, then  India  would  notform  even 
a  sixth  part  thereof.'  .  .  ." — Sidi  Wti,  in 
J.  As.^  ser.  I.  tom.  ix.  148. 

1563.— "The  Turks  are  those  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Natolia,  or  (as  we  now  say)  Asia 
Minor ;  the  Rumes  are  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  of  its  empire."— (/<irr/a  De  Orta, 
f.  7. 

1572.— 
"  Persas  feroces,  Abassis,  c  Rumes, 
C^e  trazido  de  Roma  o  nome  tern.  ..." 

CaMt>s,  X.  68. 

[By  Aul)ertin  : 

"  Fierce  Persians,  Abyssinians,  Rnxniaiis, 
Whose    appellation     doth     from     Home 
descena.  .  .  ."] 

1579.— "  Without  the  house  .  .  .  stood 
foure  ancient  comely  hoarc-hoaded  men, 
cloathed  all  in  red  downc  to  the  ground, 
but  attired  on  their  heads  not  much  vnlike 
the  Turkos ;  these  they  call  RomailB,  or 
strangers.  .  .  ." — Drakc^  World  EtwompajM^L 
Hak.  Soc.  143. 

16(X).— "  A  nation  called  Rmnoe  who  hare 
traded  many  hundred  years  to  Aehen. 
These  Rumos  come  from' the  Red  Sea." — 
(\ip(.  J.  Dan\i,  in  PurchaSj  i.  117. 

1612.  —  "It  happened  on  a  time  that 
Rjijah  Sekunder,  the  Son  of  Rajah  C^nib,  a 
RoiuitH  (Rami),  the  name  of  whose  country 
was  Macedonia,  and  whase  title  was  Zul- 
Kamcini,  wished  to  see  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  with  this  view  ho  reached  the 
confines  of  India." — Sijara  Mafaifu^  in  J, 
huliaii  Archip.  v.  125. 

1616.— "Rumae,  id  est  Turcae  Europaci. 
In  India  quip])e  duplex  militum  Turcaeorum 
frenus,  «|^uorum  primi,  in  Asia  orti,  ijui 
Tan-iu  dicuntur ;  alii  in  Kuroixa  qui  Con- 
stantinopoli  quae  olim  Roma  Nova,  advo- 
cantur,  ideo<iue  Rumae,  tarn  ab  Indis  qiiam 
a  Lusitanis  nomine  Graeco  'Pw/uuoi  in 
Rumas  depravato  dicuntur."— /arrtc.  The- 
sannufy  ii.  105. 

1634.— 
"  Alll  o  forte  Pacheco  se  oterniza 
Sustentando  incansavel  o  adquirido  ; 
De^Ktis  Almeida,  que  as  Kstrcllas  |nza 
Se  fez  do  Rume,  e  Malavar  temido." 

Mahica  CoH(/ui»tada^  ii.  18. 
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1781.  —  "  These  Espanyols  are  a  very 
western  nation,  always  at  war  with  the 
Soman  Emperors  (i.r.  the  Turkish  Sultans) ; 
since  the  latter  took  from  them  the  city 
of  Ashtenbol  {Istambu/)^  about  500  years  ago, 
in  which  time  they  have  not  ceased  to  wi^e 
war  with  the  Bonxneea."— <S!nr  Afutaqhenn, 
iii.  336. 

1785.  —  '*  We  herewith  transmit  a  letter 
...  in  w^hich  an  account  is  nven  of  the 
conference  going  on  between  the  Sultan  of 
Boom   and    the    English    ambassador."  — 

Letters  of  TippoOy  p.  224. 

• 

BOOMAUL,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
rOmdl  (lit.  *  face-rubber/)  a  towel,  a 
handkerchief.  [^"  In  modem  native  use 
it  may  be  earned  in  the  hand  by  a 
high-lx>m  parda  lady  attached  to  her 
hitwa  or  tiny  silk  handliag,  and  orna- 
mented with  all  sorts  of  gold  and 
.silver  trinkets ;  then  it  is  a  hand- 
kerchief in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  may  be  carried  by  men,  han^ng  on 
the  left  shoulder,  and  used  to  wipe  the 
hands  or  face  ;  then,  too,  it  is  a  nand- 
kerchief.  It  may  be  as  big  as  a  towel, 
and  thrown  over  both  snoulders  by 
men,  the  ends  either  hanging  loose  or 
tied  in  a  knot  in  front ;  it  then  serves 
tlie  purpose  of  a  gulUband  or  muffler. 
In  the  case  of  children  it  is  tied  round 
the  neck  as  a  neckkerchief,  or  round 
the  waist  for  mere  show.  It  may  be 
used  by  women  much  as  the  18th 
century  tucker  was  used  in  England 
in  Addison's  time  "  (  Ytuuf  Aliy  Mon.  on 
Silkf  79 ;  for  its  use  to  mark  a  kind  of 
shawl,  see  Forbes  Watson,  Textile 
ManiifactureSy  123).]  In  ordinary 
Anglo-Indian  Hind,  it  is  the  word 
for  a  *  pocket  handkerchief.'  In 
modern  trade  it  is  applied  to  thin 
silk  piece-goods  with  handkerchief- 
patterns.  We  are  not  certain  of  its 
meaning  in  the  old  trade  of  piece- 
goods,  e.g. : 

[1615.—  "2  handkerchiefs  Buxnall  cot- 
tony."—CocXV*  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  179. 

[1665.— "Towel,  RamBlB."— Persian  Olos- 
sanj,  in  Sir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  100. 

[1684.  —  "RomaUB  Courare  .  .  .  16."— 
Pringle,  Diarif  Ft,  St.  Geo.,  1st  ser.  iii.  119.] 

1704.  —  ''Price  Currant  (Malacca)  .  .  . 
BomallB,  Bengali  ordinary,  per  Gorge,  26 
Rix  DUs. "—Zoc%«r,  71. 

1726. — "Boemaalt,  80  pieces  in  a  pack, 
45  ells  long,  1^  broad."— Val«iri/n,  v.  178. 

Rumdl  was  also  the  name  techni- 
cally used  by  the  Thugs  for  the  hand- 
kerchief with  which  they  strangled 
their  victims. 

3  c 


[c.  1833.—''  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
all  the  Thugs  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
handkerchief,  which  is  called  Soomal  or 
Paloo,  .  .  ."— IFo//,  TraveU,  ii.  180.] 

BOSALGAT,  GAPE,  n.p.  Tlie 
most  easterly  point  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia ;  a  corruption  (originally  Portu- 
guese) of  the  Arabic  name  Rds-aUhaddy 
as  explained  by  P.  dell  a  Valle,  with 
his  usual  acuteness  and  precision,  below. 

1553.  —  "  From  Curia  Muria  to  Cape 
RoMilgate,  which  is  in  22^%  an  extent 
of  coast  of  120  leagues,  all  the  land  is  barren 
and  desert.  At  ^is  Cape  commences  the 
Kingdom  of  Ormus." — Barros,  I.  ix.  1. 

,,  "  Affonso  d'Alboquerque  .  .  . 
passing  to  the  Coast  of  Arabia  ran  along  till 
he  doubled  Cape  Bo^lgate,  which  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  that  coast  .  .  .  which 
Cape  Pt<3emy  calls  Sirapros  Promontory 
(Iivaypos  Axpa).  .  .  .*' — Ibid.  II.  ii.  1. 

c.  1554. — "We  had  been  some  days  at 
sea,  when  near  R&'is-al-hadd  the  JJamani, 
a  violent  wind  so  called,  got  up.  .  .  ." — Sidi 
'Aii,  J.  As.  S.  ser.  I.  tom.  ix.  75. 

,,  "If  you  wish  to  go  from  Rdsol- 
hadd  to  DUsind  (see  DIUL-SIND)  you  steer 
E.N.E.  till  you  come  to  Pasani  .  .  .  from 
thence  ...  E.  by  S.  to  R&s  Kardshi  {i.e, 
Karachi),  where  you  come  to  an  anchor. 
.  .  ,"—The  Mohit  (by  Sidi  'Ali),  in  J. A. 
S.B.y  V.  459. 

1572.— 
"  Olha  Dofar  insigne,  porque  manda 
0  mais  cheiroso  incenso  para  as  aras  ; 
Mas  attenta,  j&  c£  est'  outra  banda 
De  Bo^algate,  o  praias  semper  avaras, 
Come9a  o  regno  Ormus.  ..." 

CavUks,  X.  101. 

By  Burton : 

"  Behold  insign  Dofar  that  doth  command 
for   Christian    altars    sweetest    incense- 
store  ; 
But  note,  beginning  now  on  further  band 
of  Bo^lUgate's  ever  greedy  shore, 
yon  Hormus  Kingdom.  ..." 

1623. — "We  began  meanwhile  to  find  the 
sea  rising  considerably  ;  and  having  by  this 
time  got  clear  of  the  strait  .  .  .  and  having 
past  not  only  Cape  lasck  on  the  Persian 
side,  but  also  that  cape  on  the  Arabian  side 
which  the  Portuguese  vulgarlv  call  Bosal- 
gate,  as  you  also  find  it  marked  in  maps, 
but  Uie  proper  name  of  which  is  Baa  el  had, 
signifying  in  the  Arabic  ton^e  Cape  of  the 
End  or^^imdary,  because  it  is  in  fact  the 
extreme  end  of  that  Country  .  .  .  just  as 
in  our  own  Europe  the  point  of  Galizia  is 
called  by  us  for  a  like  reason  Finit  Terrae.** 
—P.  delta  Valle,  ii.  496.;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  11]. 

[1665.—" .  .  .  Boielgate  toaamAj  Oaro^ 
damvm  and  Mcteet  in  Amion,  Nkm 
Nadyr  to  the  Tropiok  of 
Reiiexi,  ed.  1677,  p.  101.] 

1727.— "Maeevnt,  a 
Island  .  .   .   within  20 
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BaiMlgat.'*— ^.  Hamiiton,  i.  56 ;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  67]. 

[1823. — " ...  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
coast  of  Arabia,  from  Bas  al  liad,  or  Cape 
Basalnt,  as  it  is  somotimes  called  by  the 
English,  was  but  little  known.  .  .  ." — Oioetij 
^Wr.  i.  383.] 

BOSE- APPLE.    See  JAMBOO. 

BOSELLE,  a.  The  Indian  Hibiscus 
or  Hib.  sabdariffa,  L.  Tlie  lleshy  calyx 
makes  an  excellent  sub-acid  jelly,  and 
is  used  also  for  tarts  ;  also  called,  *  Red 
Sorrel.'  The  French  call  it  'Guinea 
Sorrel,'  Oseille  de  Guinee,  and  lioatlU 
is  prolmbly  a  corruption  of  Oseille. 
[See  PUTWA.] 

[^BOSE-MALLOWS,  s.  A  semi- 
fluid resin,  the  product  of  the  lA([ui- 
damJHir  aUingia^  which  grows  in 
Teuiisserim ;  also  known  as  Liquid 
Storax,  and  used  for  various  medicinal 
purposes.  (See  Haiibury  and  Fliickiger, 
Fharmacog,  271,  JFatt,  Econ.  Did,  V. 
78  Mqq.),  The  Burmese  name  of  the 
tree  is  nan-ta-yoke  {Mason^  Burmah, 
778).  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
tlie  Malay-Javanese  rammaua^  Skt. 
rasd-mdldy  *  Perfume  garland,*  the  gum 
being  used  as  incense  (Enqfcl.  Britann. 
9th  ed.  xii.  718.) 

1598. — ' '  BoBamallia. " — Lin9ch}tjeiiy  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  150.] 

BOTTLE,  BATTLE,  s.  Arab,  rati 
or  ritU  the  Arabian  ])ound,  becoming 
in  S.  Ital.  rotolo;  in  Port,  arratel;  in 
Span,  arrtkie ;  supposed  to  l>e  origin- 
ally a  transposition  of  the  Greek  Xlrpa^ 
which  went  all  over  the  Semitic  East. 
It  is  in  Syriac  as  iJtrd;  and  is  also 
found  iis  lUrlm  (pi.)  in  a  Pliaaiician 
inscription  of  Sardinia,  dating  c.  B.C. 
180  (see  Corpus  Liscriptt  Semitt,  i. 
188-189.) 

c.  1340.  — "The  ritl  of  India  which  is 
culled  »lr  (see  SEER)  weighs  70  mWikoIs  .  .  . 
40jf7rjr  form  a  ihunn  (see  MAUND)." — iShihd- 
bvddlti  JHmishliy  in  ^otes  and  Exts.  xiii. 
189. 

[o.  1590. — "  AWtc  is  a  measure,  called  also 
siUil  weighing  8  rati,  and,  some  say,  more. " 
— A  in,  ed.  Jarreit^'u.  55. 

[1612.— "The  bahar  is  360  rottolas  of 
Moha." — Danm-s,  Letters,  i.  193.] 

1673.—".  .  .  Weights  in  Goa: 
IJidhnrr  ia  ...  '6h  Kintal, 
1  Kintal  is  ...  4  A roM  or  Roitl, 
XArob^l   is  ...  32  Rotolas. 
I  Botola  is  ...  16  Ounc.  or  1/.  Awrd:' 

Fryer,  207. 


1803.  —  "  At  Judda  the  weights  are : 
15  Vakeeos  =  1  Battle. 
2  Battles     ^  1  maund." 

Milbum,  i.  88. 

BOUND,  s.  Tliis  is  used  as  a 
Hind,  word,  rautid,  or  corruptly  raun 
ga^j  a  transfer  of  the  English,  in 
the  sense  of  patrolling,  or  Agoing  the 
rounds.'  [And  we  iina  in  the  Madras 
Records  the  grade  of  'Rounder,'  or 
*  Gentlemen  of  the  Round,'  officers 
whose  duty  it  was*  to  visit  the  sentries. 

[1683.  —  "  .  .  .  itt  is  order'd  that  18 
Souldiera,  1  Oorporall  k  1  Bounder  goe 
U|>on  the  Sloop  Conimer  for  Hugly.  ..." 
—  I'ringle,  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo,  Ist  aer.  ii.  33.] 

BOUNDEL,  s.  An  oljsolete  word 
for  an  uuibrella,  formerly  in  use  in 
Anglo-India.  [In  167G  the  luse  of  the 
Roufidell  was  prohibited,  except  in  the 
ciuse  of  "  the  Councell  and  Chaplaine  " 
(Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ccxixii.)] 
In  old  English  the  name  roundel  is 
applied  to  a  variety  of  circular  objects, 
as  a  mat  under  a  dish,  a  target,  &c. 
And  j>rol>ablv  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  appliciition,  in  spit^*.  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  word  is  some- 
times found  in  the  form  araiukl.  In 
this  form  the  word  also  seems  to  have 
been  employed  for  the  conical  hand- 
guard  on  a  lance,  as  we  learn  from 
Bluteau's  great  l*ort.  Di/'.tionary : 
"  Arondela,  or  Arandella,  is  a  guard 
f(n'  the  right  hand,  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel.  It  is  tixed  to  the  thick  \K\Tt 
of  the  lance  or  mace  borne  by  men  at 
arms.  The  Licentiate  (\>varrubias, 
who  piques  himself  on  finding  ety- 
mologies for  every  kind  of  woixi, 
dt-rives  Arandella  from  Arundel,  a  city 
(so  he  says)  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England."  Cobarruvias  (1611)  gives 
the  above  explanation  ;  adding  that 
it  al.so  was  ai>plied  to  a  kind  of 
smor)th  collar  worn  by  women,  fi^3in 
its  resemblance  to  the  other  thing. 
Unless  historical  proof  of  this  last 
etymology  ciin  be  traced,  we  should 
suppase  that  Arundel  is,  even  in  this 
sense,  probably  a  corruption  of  roundteL 
[The  S\E.D.  give.s  arronddl,  arundell 
as  forms  of  hirondelle,  'a  swallow.*] 

1673. — "Lusty  Fellows  running  by  their 
Sides  with  Anmdels  (which  are  broad  Uzn- 
brellocs  held  over  their  Heads)." — Fryer,  30. 

1676.  —  "Proposals  to  the  Agent,  Ac., 
al)out  the  youn^  men  in  Metchlipatam. 

^*Otnfra/l.  J. — Whereas  each  hath  bis 
peon  and  some  mure  with  their  Bondells, 


noWANHAH. 


ROWTEE.  r, 

[1819.—".  .  .  the;  nw  tbe  neoantj  ot 
covering  the  foot  of  the  mil  from  an 
•Demy's  Sre,  and  formed  ■  defence,  rimiUr 
ta  our  faiuK-braye,  which  they  call  Bklnea." 
-~Fiiielareiici,  Journal  of  a  Rovie  U  Jtnglaiid, 
p.  245;  also  see  110.] 

b.  Thia  word  also  occurs  as  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  Burmese  yo-vxi-ni,  or 
(in  Arakan  pron.)  ro-uwi-nt,  'red-leaf,' 
the  technictJ  name  of  the  standard 
silver  of  the  Burmese  ingot  currency, 
comiDonly  rendered  Flowered-silTer. 


1800.— "The  quantity  of  alio;  Tsriea  in 
Uie  nicer  current  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  at  Haogoon  it  is  adult«rat«d  26 
per  oent. ;  at  UrDmerapaora,  pure,  or  what 
IB  called  flowered  iUver,  ia  mort  commoQ ; 
in  the  latter  all  duties  an  paid.  The 
modificstion*  are  as  follows : 


BOWTJUL  s.  A  kind  of  amall  t«n1 
with  pyramidal  roof,  and  no  projectiui 
of  fly,  or  eaves.     Hind,  rdoti. 


a  coverlet  quilted   with'  cotton.      

etymoltwy  is  very  obscure.  It  ia  spelt 
in  HinoT  with  the  Ar.  letter  guxld ; 
and  P.  Johnson  gives  a  Persian  word 
80  spelt  OS  meaning  '  a  cover  for  l\x<i 
head  in  winter.'  llie  kindred  ineau> 
ing  of  mtmn  is  apt  to  suggest  a  cun- 
nettion  l>el,ween  the  two,  liut  thia 
may  be  accidental,  or  the  latter  word 
factitious.  We  can  see  no  likelihood 
in  Shakespear's  suggestion  that  it  i» 
a  corruption  of  an  dleged  Skt.  rarljikn, 
'cloth.'  fPlatts  gives  the  same  ei- 
planatioii,  adding  "proliably  through 
rers.  Tozil'i,  from  nizidan,  '  to  dye.  ) 
The  most  probable  suggestion  perhaps 
is  that  ro^di  was  a  word  taken  from 
the  name  of  some  person  called  Ratd, 
who  may  have  invented  some  variety 
of  the  article  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer, 
IVellinglons,  &c.  A  somewhat  obscure 
quotation  from  the  Pers.  Diet,  called 
BahdT'i-Ajatit,  extracted  by  Viillera. 
(a. v.),  seems  to  corroborate  the  sug- 
gestion   of    a    peraotial  origin   of    the 


tht 


three  folds  of  cloth  in  thickness,  closed 
one  end,  and  having  a  flap  to  keep  out 
)  wind  and  rain  at  the  opposite  one : 
ine  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  moteei, 
ind  come  nearer  (than  the  pawl)  to  our 
'      i." — Bruughloit,   Lettm,   ed. 


Cu-HI 


p.  20, 


[1875. — "For  the  servants  1  had  a  good 
rantiof  thick  lined  c\otti."—Wilton,  Abude 
qf.Sno,o,90.] 


EOY,  s.  A  common  mode  of  writ- 
ing the  title  nfi  (see  BAJA) ;  which 
eoiiietimes  occurs  also  as  a  family 
name,  an  in  that  of  the  famous  Hindu 
Theist  Ramniohun  B07. 

BOZA,  8.  Ar.  murk,  Hind.  raiLm. 
Properlv  a  garden ;  among  the  Ai'abs 
especially  wie  raiida  of  the  great 
mosi^ue  at  Medina.  In  India  it  is 
applied  to  such  mausolea  as  the  Taj 
(generally  colled  by  the  natives  the 
Tdj-Tausa) ;  and  the  mausoleum  built 
by  AurungiTb  near  Auningabld. 

IS13.— ".  .  .  the  rraa,  a  name  for  the 
maueolsum,  bnt  implying  something  saintly 
or  nnctified."— /ViH,  Or.  Mm.  iv.  41 : 
J2ad  ed.  ii.  413]. 


„       -  hi.  Wife,  L_ 

BkHtkI,  Erhoa  0/  Old  CaleuOa,  165. 

1834.—"  I  arrived  in  a  small  open  paviltao 
at  the  tap  of  the  building,  in  which  thers 
was  a  small  Brahminy  cow,  clothed  in  a. 
wadded  resal,  and  lying  upon  a  carpet."— 
Mem.  of  Col.  iIovnlai,i,\Z5. 

le.'^T.  —  (Imports  into  Kandahar,  from 
Masbad  and  Khorasan)  "  Eaial«*  from 
Yeid.  .  .  ."—FiiHJah  Trade  Hrpon,  App. 
p.  Iiviii. 

1887.— "I  had  brought  with  me  a  soft 
quilted  reial  to  sleep  on,  aud  with  a  riif 
wrapped  round  mo,  and  sword  and  piet^ 
under  my  head,  1  lay  and  thought  long  and 


deeply   upon   my   Ime 


■,  A  Fly  0] 


BUBBEE,  8,  Ar.  rabi, '  the  Spring.' 
In  India  applied  to  the  crops,  or 
harvest  of  the  crops,  which  are  sown 
after  the  rains  and  reaped  in  the 
following  spring  or  early  summer. 
Such  oropB  are  wheat,  larley,  gtUll; 
linseed,  tobacco,  onions,  carrota  and 
turnips,  4c.     (See  EHUBBEEF.) 

[1765.—"  ...  we  havegranted  them  th* 
Dewannee  (see  DEWADHT)  of  the  provine«s 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orina,  from  ths 
beginning  ot  the  Fussul  Babbj  of  tha 
Bengal  year  1172.  .  .  ."— F.rmaim  nf  SiaA- 
Ao^um,  in  Vtrtlit,  Viiw  of  Bngal,  App.  167. 


{1SS6.— "ItwiuiatbemontbofNoTMDber, 
when,  if  the  niina  cloaed  earl;,  iirigatioii  is 
resurtod  to  for  producing  ths  voung  mbtwe 
ervpar—Vf^/axiunia/a^  Orderly,  179.] 

BUBLE,  s.  Russ.  The  silver  unit 
of  Russian  currency,  when  a,  coin  (not 
paper)  equiralent  to  3i.  1^  ;  [in  1901 
alHiut  2».  lid.].      It  was  originally  a 

silver  ingot ;  see  first  quotation  and 
note  lielow. 

ar^ontoa,  pntenertim  apud  illoe  cuaa.  Initio 
cum  arKentum  in  proTinciam  inFer«batur, 
fundehantur  portiunculae  uhlongae  bt^d- 
tene,  sins  imagino  eC  BCriptura,  oeatjmatioae 
Toius  mbU,  quarum  nulla  nunc  apparBt."  * 
II'tbrnUiH,  in  Rmai  MotconU.  Aimtom, 
Francof.  1600,  p.  40. 

1591.— "ThiB  ponaltio  or  mulot  is  20 
dingart  (see  TAHOA)  or  ponce  upon  erary 
rabbla  or  mark,  and  so  tan  in  the  busdred. 
.  ,  .  Hee  (the  Empemr)  hath  b«side>  for 
every  name  contajned  in  the  writ^  that  pane 
out  of  their  courts,  five  alUeiu,  an  aJteen 
C  |>eneo  sterling  or  thereabouts." — TroUii' 
cf  Ih^.  Ruuiaa  Cammonmallh,  by  Dr.  GHh 
t-l^lrhtr,  Hak.  8oc.  Bl. 

c. -1654-8.  —  "Dog  dollars  they  (the 
Russians) 'are  Dot  acquaint«d  with,  these 
being  attended  with  loss  .  .  .  their  own 
d::-iiri  they  call  B«nblM."— i/acanu/,  E.T. 
by  Balfour,  \.  280. 

(BUFFUGUB,  8.  P.— H.  rafflgar. 
Purs.  ro/S,  'darning.'  The  modern 
Tuffigar  in  Indian  cities  is  a  workman 
who  repairs  rents  and  holea  in  Kash- 
mir sliawls  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 
Suiih  workman  were  regularly  eni- 
nlover]  in  the  cloth  factories  of  the 
the  manufactured 
petty  detects  iu  the 


E.I.  Co.,  to 
cloths  and  re 

1750.— "On 


GOODS)  very  much  frayed  and  lery  badl' 
Tafra-KOiT'd  or  joined."— .»—"'  '-""  ' 
K.I.C...,  Feb.  25,  India  Offi 


"  ThPW  ingots  were  callal  ■ 

'  ^t  OM  day's  J"i"'5' ' 

nil  blue  eyes,  thay  an 
character.  They  have 
le  from  tMIr  eountn 
with  which  they  bu; 
The  weight  of  (sch  In 
PcKOletfl  <c  IMO),  sp 
Catfiay,  says  that  on 


mlhal 
of  miv. 


to  be  worth  5  goldan  florins  (s 
itSSR-o,»SX  Itwooldappsarl 
by  Hammer  (naOiitUi  dtr  Oat 
that  geld  Ingots  al --*.- 


3  RVM-JOHNNY. 

1851.  —  "Bafa-nn  an  darners,  who 
repair  the  elotha  that  have  been  damaged 
during  hleachiog.  Thsy  jcnn  broken  threads, 
remove  knots  horn  (breads,  &«."— 7iiy'or, 
CbMoH  Manvfaettrt  of  Doeta,  97.] 

BUM,  8.  This  is  not  an  Indian  word. 
The  etymology  ia  given  hy  Wedgwood 
aa  from  a  slkng  word  of  the  16th 
century,  romr  for  'good '  ;  rome-boote, 
■good  drink ' ;  and  so,  rum.  The 
Engliah  word  baa  always  with  us  a 
note  of  vulgarity,  hut  we  may  note 
here  that  Qorresio  in  iiis  Italian 
version  of  the  Bamayana,  whilst  de- 
scribing the  Palace  of  Ravana,  is  bold 
enoiuh  to  speak  of  its  being  pervaded 
by  "an  odoriferous  breeze,  perfumed 
with  sandalwood,  and  bdellium,  with 
rumand  with  sirop"  (iii.  292).  "Mr. 
N.  Dftmell  Davis  has  put  forth  a 
derivation   of    the   word   runt,   which 

fives  the  only  probable  history  of  it. 
t  caiue  from  Barbados,  where  the 
planters  first  distilled  it,  somewhere 
between  1640  and  1845.  A  MS.  'De- 
acription  of  Barbados,'  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  written  about  1651, 
says;  'The  chief  fudling  they  make 
in  the  Island  is  Rumhullutn,  alias  Kill- 
Divil,  and  this  is  made  of  sugar-cauus 
distilled,  a  hot,  hellish,  and  terrible 
liqour.'  G.  Warren's  Ducription  of 
SiiHiiam,  1661,  shows  the  word  in  its 
present  short  term  ;  '  Bun  is  a  spirit 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  sugar-canes 
.  ,  .  called  Kill-Devtl  in  New  England  ! ' 
'  BamhulUtm '  is  a  Devonshire  word, 
meaning  'a  great  tumult,'  and  may 
have  been  adopted  from  some  of  the 
Devonshire  settlers  in  Barliados ;  at 
any  rate,  little  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  our  word  nun, 
and  the  longer  name  rumhnwling, 
which   sailors  give   to   their   grog." — 


'wo  distinct 
this  vulgar 

ccordiug  to 
7)  to  a  low 
ho  plied  on 

in  order  to 

la  a  corrup- 
le  alleges  to 
of  Mahom  ■ 


The  lubls  [s  stlU  c* 
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139)  perhaps  in  the  same  way  derived 
its  name  from  one  Mir  Jdn.] 

1810. — "Genorally  spoaldng,  the  present 
banians,  who  attach  themseWes  to  the  cap- 
tains of  European  ships,  may  without  the 
least  hazard  of  controversion,  l)0  considered 
as  nothing  more  or  less  than  Buin-johlUlies 
*of  a  larger  growth.'" — WUliammtHt  V,M., 
i.  191. 

b.  Among  soldiers  and  sailors,  *a 
prostitute*;  from  Hind.  n/TyyViwI,  Skt. 
nlmd'janl,  *a  ]>lea.sing  woman,'  *a 
dancing-girl.' 

[1799.—" ...  and  the  Bimjenii  (Hindu 
dancing  women)  have  been  all  day  dancing 
and  singing  before  the  idol." — UuMniokf,. 
in  /.i/OSa.] 

1814. — •*  I  lived  near  four  years  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  solemn  groves  where  those 
voluptuous  devotees  pass  their  lives  with 
the  ramjanniM  or  dancing-girls  attached 
to  the  templej<,  in  a  sort  of  luxurious  super- 
stition and  sanctified  indolence  unknown  in 
colder  climates."— /'urAf*,  Or.  Mem.  iii.  6 ; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  127]. 

[1816. — "But  we  must  except  that  class 
of  females  called  raTJaaneet,  or  dancing- 
girls,  who  arc  attached  to  the  temples."— 
Aaiatic  JaurHol,  ii.  375,  quoting  Wath^Hf 
Tour  to  Madras  and  China.] 

BUMNA,  s.  Hind,  ramtid,  Skt. 
ramaua^  Causing  ]»U»asiiro,'  a  chase, 
ur  restfrved  hunting-groiincl. 

1760.— "AVKlal  CTiab  Cawn  murdered  at 
the  Bnnma  in  the  month  of  March,  1760, 
by  some  of  the  Hercar.ihs.  ..."  —  Van 
Sitfarty  i.  63. 

1792. — "The  Peshwa  having  invited  me 
t-t)  a  novel  K{K)ctacle  at  his  romna  (read 
rumna\  or  iMirk,  aliout  four  miles  from 
P«K)nah.  .  .  .'—Sir  C.  MaM,  in  Forbes,  Or. 
Mnn.  [2nd  e<l.  ii.  82].  (See  also  verses 
({uoted  under  PAWNEE.) 

RUNN  (OF  OUTCH),  n.j).  Hind. 
run.  This  name,  apT)lie(l  to  th«  lingu- 
lar extent  of  sand-tfat  and  «ilt-wiistf, 
often  covered  by  high  tides,  or  by 
land-HofKls,  which  extends  between 
tlie  Peninsula  of  Cut  eh  and  the  main- 


tinual  eddies  extending  far  from  the  land.** 
—Periplvs,  §  40. 

c.  1370.— "The  guides  had  maliciously 
milled  them  into  a  puice  called  the  Ktuiohi- 
ran.  In  this  place  all  the  land  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  to  a  degree  imposuble  to 
describe." — Shams-t-S\rdj-A/if,  in  E/h'otf  iii. 
324. 

1583.— "Muzaffar  fled,  and  cromcd  the 
Ban,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  took 
the  road  to  Jessalmfr.  In  some  places  the 
breadth  of  the  water  of  the  Ban  is  10  h*t 
and  20  kos.  He  went  into  the  country  which 
they  call  Kach,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yr&teT."—TaU4'At-i'Alfiar^  Ibid.  v.  440. 

c.  1590. — "Between  Chalwaneh,  Sircar 
Ahmedabad,  Putten,  and  Surat^  is  a  low 
tract  of  country,  90  cose  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  from  7  to  30  cose,  which  is  called 
Bun.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
{Kiriodical  rains,  the  sea  swells  and  inun- 
dates this  spot,  and  leaves  by  degrees  after 
the  rainy  8ca.Hon." — AyeeUf  ed.  (JtadtriKy 
1800,  ii.  71  ;  [ed.  Jarrrti,  ii.  249]. 

1849.— "On  the  morning  of  the  24th  I 
embarked  and  landed  about  6  p.m.  in  the 
Bnnn  of  Sindh. 

"...  a  boggie  syrtis,  neither  sen 
Nor  good  dry  land.  .  ." 

Dry  Leave* /mm  Young  Egypi,  14. 

BUPEE,  s.  Hind,  rfipiya^  front 
Skt.  ruyya,  'wrought  silver.'  The 
standara  coin  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
monetary  system,  as  it  was  of  the 
Ma1ionime<lan  Empire  that  i)recoded 
our?*.  It  is  eommouly  stated  (us  hv 
Wilson,  in  his  article  on  this  word, 
which  contains  much  valuable  and 
ccmdensed  information)  that  the  riij>ee 
was  introduced  by  Shcr  Shah  (in  1542). 
And  this  is,  no  doubt,  formally  true  ^ 
hut  it  is  certain  that  a  coin  su^>stanti- 
ally  identical  with  the  rupee,  i>. 
approximating  to  a  standai-d  of  100 
rtiiu  (or  175  grains  troy)  of  silver,  an 
ancient  Hindu  standard,  had  been 
struck  by  the  Jklaliommedan  sovereigiia 
of  Delhiin  the  13th  and  14th  centuries^ 
and  had  formed  an  im])ortant  ]»art  of 
their  currency.  In  fact,  the  aipital 
coins  of  Delhi,  frc»m  the  time  of 
lyaltimish  (a.d.  1211-1236)  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Mahommed  Tughlak  (1325) 


land,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Skt.  in'ya 

or  Irimiy   *a  sjitt-swamp,  a  desertJ  for  ,,       ,    .,  -  ^.     , 

of  aranva,  *  a  wilderness  1.     The  Runn    ^^ere  gold  and  silver  pieces,  respectively 

is  tirst 'mentioned  in  the  Periplm,  in    ""^  .^^^"^   weight    just    mentioned.    _\\e 

which  a  tnie   indication   is  given  of 

tbis  tract  and  its  dangers. 


c.  A.D.  80-90.— "But  after  passing  the 
Sinthus  R.  there  is  another  giilph  running 
to  the  north,  not  easily  seen,  which  is  called 
Irinon,  and  is  distinguished  into  the  (treat 
a/id  the  ldtt\e.  And  there  is  an  eximnse  of 
Mballow  water  on  both  sides,  and  swift  con- 


5;ather  fi-oni  the  statemeiit-s  of  Ibii 
ktuta  and  his  contemporaries  that 
the  gold  coin,  which  the  former  gener- 
ally calls  tanga  and  sometimes  gold 
din&r,  wjis  worth  lO  of  the  silver  coin» 
which  he  calls  dinar,  thus  indicating 
that  tlie  i-elation  of  gohl  to  silver 
vaVwvi  v;vxft,  V3\  \vvv\  xsI;^L^\\t.lv   been^  as 
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10  : 1.  Mahommed  Tuglilak  remodelled 
the  currency,  issuing  gold  pieces  of 
200  grs.  ana  silver  pieces  of  140  grs. 
— an  indication  prooably  of  a  great 
"depreciation  of  gold"  (to  use  our 
niodern  language)  consequent  on  the 
enormous  amount  of  gola  bullion  ob- 
tained from  the  plunder  of  Western 
and  Southern  India.  Some  years 
later  (1830)  Mahomm^  developed  his 
notable  scheme  of  a  forced  currency, 
consisting  entirely  of  copper  tokens. 
This  threw  everything  into  confusion, 
and  it  was  not  till  six  years  later  that 
any  sustained  issues  of  ordinary  coin 
were  recommenced.  From  about  this 
time  the  old  standard  of  175  grs.  was 
readopted  for  gold,  and  was  maintained 
till  the  time  of  Sher  Shah.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  old  standard 
was  then  resumed  for  silver.  In  the 
rt'ign  of  Mahommed's  successor  Feroz 
Sliah,  Mr.  E.  Thomas's  examples  show 
the  gold  coin  of  175  grs.  standard 
running  parallel  with  continued  issues 
of  a  silver  (or  professedly  silver)  coin 
of  140  grs. ;  ana  this,  speaking  briefly, 
(continued  to  be  the  case  to  the  end  of 
the  Lodi  dynasty  {i.e.  1526).  The 
coinage  seems  t^)  liave  sunk  into  a  state 
of  great  irregularity,  not  remedied  by 
P>iiber  (who  struck  ashrafht  (see  A8H- 
RAFEE)  and  dirhamSy  such  as  were 
used  in  Turkestan)  or  Humayun,  but 
the  reform  of  which  was  undertaken 
by  Sher  Shah,  as  above  mentioned. 

His  silver  coin  of  175-178  grs.  was 
that  which  popularly  obtained  the 
name  of  rilpiya^  which  has  continued 
to  our  day.  ^The  weight,  indeed,  of 
the  coins  so  styled,  never  very  accurate 
ill  native  times,  varied  in  different 
States,  and  the  purity  varied  still 
more.  The  former  never  went  very 
far  on  either  side  of  170  grs.,  but  the 
(luantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in 
it  sunk  in  some  cases  as  low  as  140 
grs.,  and  even,  in  exceptional  cases,  to 
100  grs.  Variation  however  was  not 
confined  to  native  States.  Rupees 
were  struck  in  Bombay  at  a  very  early 
date  of  the  British  occupation.  Of 
these  there  are  four  specimens  in 
the  Br.  Mw,  The  first  bears  obv. 
*Ths  RvnvjR  Sqkbaim.  1677. 
Bt  AUTHOnHLor  Chables  the 
SBOom);  jiHP^*l||L  or  Great 
BbitazsmHT  ^b  .  Ireland  .' 
Wt.  167J^B^  ^iHtii  bears  obv. 
•How    '^^        -     —      .'  with  a 


shield  ;  rev.  *  A .  Deo  .  Pax  .  et  .  Incre- 

MENTUM  : — MON  .   BOMBAT  .  AnOLIC  . 

Regim-.  A«  7°.'  Weiffht  177-8  gr. 
Different  Rupees  minted  by  the  British 
Government  were  current  in  the  three 
Presidencies,  and  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency several  were  current ;  viz.  the 
Sikka  (see  SICCA)  Rupee,  which 
latterly  weighed  192  grs.,  and  con- 
tained 176  grs.  of  pure  silver  ;  the 
Famtkhdbddy  which  latterly  weighed 
180  grs.,*  containing  165*21 6  of  pure 
silver  ;  the  Benare*  Rupee  (up  to  1819), 
which  weighed  174*76  grs.,  and  con- 
tained 168*886  of  pure  silver.  Besides 
these  there  was  tne  Ghaldni  or  *  cur- 
rent' rupee  of  account,  in  which  the 
Company's  accounts  were  kept,  of 
whicn  116  were  equal  to  100  sikkas, 
["  The  hharl  or  Company's  Arcot  ruj^ee 
was  coined  at  Calcutta,  and  wiis  in 
value  3^  per  cent,  less  than  the  Sikka 
rupee"  (Beveridge,  Bakanjanj^  99).] 
The  Bombay  Rupee  was  adopted  from 
that  of  Surat,  and  from  1800  its  weight 
was  178*32  grs. ;  its  pure  silver  164*94. 
The  Rupee  at  Madras  (where  however 
the  standard  currency  was  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character,  see  PAGK)DA) 
was  originally  that  of  the  Nawab  of 
the  Camatic  (or  'Nabob  of  Arcot') 
and  was  usually  known  as  the  Arcot 
Rupee.  We  find  its  issues  varj'ine 
from  171  to  177  grs.  in  weight,  ana 
from  160  to  170  of  pure  silver  ;  whilst 
in  1811  there  took  place  an  abnormal 
coinage,  from  Spanish  dollars,  of  rupees 
with  a  weight  of  188  grs.  and  169*20 
of  pure  silver. 

Also  from  some  reason  or  other, 
perhaps  from  commerce  between  those 
places  and  the  '  Coaat,'  the  Chittagong 
and  Dacca  currency  {i.e.  in  the  ex- 
treme east  of  Bengal)  "formerly  con- 
sisted of  Arcot  rupees  ;  and  they  were 
for  some  time  coined  expressly  for 
those    districts    at    the    Calcutta  and 


*  The  term  Sonaul  rupees,  which  wan  of  frequent 
occurrence  down  to  the  reformation  and  imiflca- 
tion  of  the  Indian  coinage  in  1833,  is  one  very 
difficult  to  elucidate.  The  word  iH  properly  $a  meat, 
pL  of  Ar.  sana(t),  a  year.  According  to  tlie  old 
practice  in  Bengal,  coins  deteriorated  in  value,  in 
comparison  with  the  rupee  of  account,  when  they 
iwssed  the  third  year  of  their  currency,  and  theite 
rupees  were  termed  Sanwdt  or  Sonaut.  But  in 
ITyS,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inconvenience,  Qovem- 
ment  determined  that  all  rupees  coined  in  future 
should  bear  the  impression  of  the  It^th  son  or  year 
of  Sh&h  'Alam  (the  Mogul  then  reigning)i  And  in 
all  later  uses  of  the  tOTm  Sonavt  it  appears  to  be 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  Famikhibftd  rupee,  or 
the  modem  "Ck>mpeny'8  Ruv«^"  V^^^^ss.  ^w-asv  ^1 
the  Bam«  aXATv<dA.tdLY 
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DiU'ca     ilinto."     (!)     {triruep,     Vtrful  c.  1866.-"  And  for  a  Bonpy  (in  B« 

TahU$,  td.  by  E.  Thmuu,  24.)  "hich  »  «ho"'  halj  »  Cmwii,  you  may 

rpi                -^1      „ii    ':       '    _       .J 20  (rood  Pullola  and  mors ;  GoBBO  and  D 

ri.«»e  e^iuples  w.ll  give  some  id«»  ;„  ^rti™.--il™irr,  E.T.  p.  UO ; 

of  the  confusion  that  prevailed  (with-  CaatuSjt  1381. 

out.  any  reference  to  tlie  vast  variety  ]873.-"Th8othBr  ww  n  Goldsmith, 

U;Bid(ia   of   native   coinages),   Imt    the  hadcoinedeopperBnpBBi."— i^ryo-,  97, 

siilijeut  is  tar  too  complex  Ut  lie  dealt  1677.—"  Wo  do,  by  thesa  I'reaontB 

with   luiDutely   in   the  H|>ace   we   can  give  and  grant  unto  the  nid  Oovornoi 

alt'oni    to   it   in   such  ll   work  IW   this.  Company  .  .  ,  full  and  free  Liberty,  P< 

The  first  step  to  reform  and  aaaiinila-  SI"*  A^thonty  ■  ■  ■  tu  stump  and  coin 

tion  took  plkce  under  Rcgalation  VII.  k°'"T'.^7^^^^  k™""  w™' 

I  man   1     .  .1  -       .-11      ^^-    .   ■      J   .V  ftnme    or  riomea  of    Bupaas,    FiCB*. 

of  1833,  but  this  still  maintained  the  Budsrooka,   or   by   such  other   Nam 

exceptional  Sicca  in    Bengal,  though  Xamea  .  .  ."—Lrtlfr/  I'airat  of  Ckartt. 

assimilaling  the  ruiieos  over  the   rest  In  CAart<r»n/(Aefi./.  Co..  p.  111. 

of    India.     Tlie    .S'moti   wan    abolished  1771.-"  We  fearthe  won-t  howeyor; 

as  a  «»iii  liv  Act  XIII.  of  1836  ;  and  i".  *>"*  «•"  GoTommont  urs  about  t..  i 

the  nniversal  rupee  of  British  ttrritim'  (2"  ""'  .'^''  ?'"'I'?S£  '"  '*">  """^B" 

has«in.eW«tl^"Coin,>a.iysR.i,^-"  t '^^^'^^^^^jtZV"^^. 

as  It  H-as  long  called,  of  180  gra.  H-eight  Imow  the  Temper  ot    the    Kind's  (M 

anrl  165  ptiri.'  silver,  representing  there-  pretty  well,  and  huwevor  they  may  c 

fore  in  tact  the  Farruldiabiid  Rin-ee.  our  manner  of  acting  they  nro  ready  en. 
C<i  enuip  at  the  BnpMs  whenever  they 

laiO.— "Thia  armia  consiated  ot  100,000  ^.itn^  t>,«i,  H™<.t,^_- «.>,■    l^i,     -'    ' 
hoiBO  at  the  least,  with  infinite  number  of 
Camele   and   Elophanta;    «o  that  with   the 

whole  baggage   l''"'^  ?S"'^    ""'■  }^   '™*  EUBSUD,     fl.       Pera.     T<ua-!. 

than  fine  or  mie  hundrod  thousand  persons,  — y^-w.^, 

insomuch   that  the    waters    were  n^    suf-  ]i™"S'onfl  of  grain,  toragB,  and   O 

Bcient  for  them ;   a  HnMOcke  (see  MU8-  iii-i.'e.S8anc8    got    ready    by    the    1 

SDCE)  of  water  being  eold  for  a  Bnpl«,  »l1ii-ers  at   Uie   camping  gronnd    i 

and  yot  not  enough  to  bo  bad."— J fawkiiu,  niiljtjiry  force  or  oflicial  eortiige. 

in  /  «rr*u.,  ..  427.  ^■,-mncuIH^     word     lias     some      o 

li!^^-  ■~"?°?P'".:^;'*'=7'  H"*'"'^^'  °'  i'-clinic«l  meanings  (see    If'iUm,), 

]^,^'^'V^t  !;^  ZltcZ.°^'TZ  ^'''«  '«  it«  ""^"'"S  i"  iin  Anglo-In. 

KUZZAHKA),  and  wo  value  them  at  B*.  W.  mouth. 

SICCA)  ot  Amndavrs  [c.  1640-,''iO.— lUiftd.     (SoouudotTAI 
.  ,   •<a."—FoMer,  UU 

"'i6io,--BupU.  monetae  genu-s  est,  qua-  .■'i:^'...i:!!''r'.,..^'. 


for  HB  /.'»» , 
I  for  S3  ^i'^ 


BUT,   H.     Hind.   rnUi, 


ingulao    xxri    ossibua    gallicia    aut  'l^wn  liy  a  ])oiiy,  or  oxi-ii,  and  i 

drcitur  aa)uivalent."— ,'uiTie,  iii.  S3.  by  women  on  a  journey.     Also  app 

„        "...  As  for  hfs  Government  of  to  the  car  ill  wliicli  idol.i  are  car 

Patanonoly,  hsgave  the  King  eleven  Lcckcs  fiirth  Oil  fi:stival  'luvs.     [Sue  BOOK 

^iS^^^Ii'n!!!?  ^""wli'^rh^hlTii^ii  [18lO-17.--'Tippo<.-sA»inil  .  .  .  wa 

Kori^e  t?f  L'lc^  wW  hn  (i^»?   whiJ^  i"'".  "^  determine  to  -i.pply  himself 

^«m"d"at"fi™'tLt;Sd''"hJ^;rhr^;of  "f™*.  ^\;f-r'\uZ^^:inZ 

V^Z---Sr'T'\''^"tV«".n  t\t-  ■-^-'.    --l    rl^niTnianv    d,.^ 

?^,lf'a^    i   ^o^'.i,               v«'      J^   i  l»r«n9  to  effect    it-    movement)."- 1! 

[Hak    8oc.  1.  239.  with  some  differences  of  J^,^^  „^^  ^^.^^^^ ;;_  ^s,. 

„      '   "Thflv  call  the  i>oece»  of  money  [1S13.— "  In    thia    eamu    haekwiM 

TOOpeea,  of  which  there  are  some  of  divers  mt*".  a"  th"!'  "™  o^'lod  when  they 

values,  tho  meanest  worth  two  shillings  and  f'^r  wheels,  are  always  drawn  l.v  bulk 

throei^nco,  and  the  best  two  shillings  and  """   "■"'  "«''.   almost  exclusively,    hy 

ninopenco    sterling,  ■■-rrrrs,    in     I'urtJua,  "«f".  the  Kiich  girhi,  anil  the  banlten 

ii.  1471.                                '  /;™»y*<««,  /-■«-«,  cd.  1S92,  p.  117-] 

[     „     "This    money,    consisting   of    tho  1829.— "This  Iwing  the  .aso  I  took 

two-shilling   pieces   of  this   country    called  hlwrty  ot  taking  the  rut  anil  hone  to  c 

ItO«>lMM."->'<'<l.r,  /.n'(-i«,  iT.  229.]                  I  "•  !'""  property."- J/™.  ''J   Jvhit  SI 


1648.—"  Koducing  the  Ropia  to  tour  and 
twenty  Holland  Ktuyvors."— I'un  Tipiit,  26.  | 
10  mGnoyedi 


rfe  fa  raleur  de  30«."  (i>.  »™»).— fle /a  B'/"/-     ™''i    Ski.    riildilnl, 
iaj/e-fe-Gimt,  ed.  Itl67,  p.  356.  tVu    s«iiA   "(    a. 
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{Abriu  prtaUoriat,  L.)  sometimes  called 
country  liquorice — a  pretty  acarlet  pea 
witli  a  black  spot — used  from  time 
inn  nemo  rial  in  India  as  a  coldsinitK'a 
weight,  and  known  in  England  aa 
'Crab's  eyes.'  Mr.  Thomaa  has  shown 
tliat  the  ancient  rattl  may  be  taken  aa 
t((ual  to  1-75  gra.  Troy  {Numimnaia 
OritHtalia,  New  ed^  Pt.  I.  pp.  13-14). 
This  work  of  Mr.  ThoniBBa  contains 
interesting  inforniation  regarding  the 
old  Indian  custom  of  liasing  standard 
wujuhta  upon  the  weight  of  seeds,  and 
we  borrow  from  his  paper  the  following 
extract  from  Mami  (viii.  132):  "The 
very  small  mote  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  a  aHnbeani  iiaasing  through 
a  lattice  is  the  first  of^  quantities,  and 
men  call  it  a  (ntsar^nu.  133.  Eight 
of  these  tnuaremm  are  supposed  equal 
in  weight  to  one  minute  poppv-seed 
(lildiyA),  three  of  those  seeds  are 
eijual  to  one  black  mustard  -  seed 
(raja  •  Kur^aua),  and  three  of  these 
last  to  a  white  mustard-seed  {gavra- 
taraliaya).  134.  Six  white  mustard, 
seeds  are  equal  to  a  middle-sized 
barley-corn  {yava),  three  Huch  barley- 
corns to  one  kruhnala  (or  nktik&), 
five  kn$h>ialai  of  gold  are  one  mA^ia, 
and  sixteen  such  md-ihat  one_tuvamn," 
&c.  (tWrf.  p.  13).  In  the  Aln,  Abnl 
Fiul  calls  the  tatti  itirkk,  which  ia  a 
translation  (Pera.  for  '  red ').  In  Persia 
the  seed  is  called  duulim-i-kh'Hriii, 
'Cock's  eye'  (see  Blochmatm'i  E.T.,  i. 
16  II.,  and  Jarrcli,  ii.  354).  Further 
nolices  of  the  rati  used  aa  a  weight 
for  precious  stones  will  be  found  in 
Sir  W.  Elliot's  Coint  of  Madras  (p.  49). 
Sir  Walter's  experience  ia  that  the  rati 
of  the  gem-dealers  is  a  double  rail, 
and  ail  approximation  to  the  manjddi 
(sec  HANQEUH).  Tliis  accounts  for 
Ta\eniier'3  valuation  at  3^  grs. 
[Mr.  Ball  gives  the  weight  at  2-66  Trov 
gr..  (TavtrnUr,  ii.  448)^ 

0,  167fl.— "At  the  raiDB  of  .'founuJoour  in 
B'i:i''l».  they  weigh  by  B«U'l,  and  the 
Bati  if  seven  eighthn  of  a  Caret,  or  three 
grain-  Biid  a  ha]t."—Tairrn('r,  E.T.  ii.  140  ; 
fed.  /Ml.  ii.  88]. 

EYOT,  s.  Ar.  m'iyat,  from  ra'd,  'to 
pasture,"  meaning  originally,  according 
to  its  etyiLiol<^,  'a  herd  at  pasture' ; 
but  then  'subjects'  (collectively).  It 
ia  by  natives  used  for  'a  subject'  in 
India,  but  its  specific  Anglo-Indian 
application  is  to  '  a  tenant  of  the  soil ' ; 
an    individual    occupying    land   as  a 


farmer  or  cultivator.  In  Turkey  tlie 
word,  in  the  form  Taiya,  is  applied  to 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
who  are  not  liable  to  tlie  conscription, 
but  pay  a  poll-tax  in  lieu,  the  lAardj, 
or  Jxzya  (see  JEZYA). 

[1809.— "Elitaorclownes."  {Hoa  under 
DOAI.)] 

1776.  —  "  For  some  pariod  after  the 
creatjon  of  the  world  Uiere  was  neither 
Magistrate  nor  Punishment  .  .  .  and  the 
I^ot*  ware  nourished  with  piety  and 
morality."— jyo/Afrf,  Oenloo  CucU,  41. 

1789.— 
"  To  him  in  a  bodf  the  Eyota  complain'd 

That  their  houses  were  burnt,  and  thoir 
cattle  distraio'd." 
TktLtitrrtqfSimpbiatkf.'iffoiuijkc.n. 

1790.-"A  raiyot  ia  rather  fl  farmar  than 
s  husbandman," — Coltbroatr,  in  Li/f,  42. 

1808.— "Tbo  ryota  ware  all  at  work  in 
their  fields,  "—/xmi  ValenLa,  ii.  127. 

1813.— 
"  And  oft  around  the  caTem  fire 

On  visionary  schemes  debate, 

To  snatch  the  Bajralu  from  their  faCo." 
Byron,  Brid'  if  Abydta. 

1820.— "An  aoquaintanee  with  the  cus- 
tums  of  the  inhabitants,  but  |Articular1)'  of 
the  rayata,  the  Tsrious  tenure."  .  .  .  tha 
agreements  usual  among  them  regarding 
L-ultivstion,  and  between  them  and  soucars 
(»ee   SOWCAS)    rospectiiig   loans  and   ad- 

T.  Muan,  in  Li/t,  ii.  17. 

1870. — "  Byotisaword  which  is  much  .  .  . 
misused.  It  is  Arabic,  but  no  doubt  comas 
through  tho  Peraian.  It  inean-n  ■  prolucled 
one,'  'subject,'  'a  oommoner,'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  '  Jtarti'  or  'noble.'  In 
-■■  ■-"■ int  day,  it  is  used 


■ilitent  iif  Land  Tn 


.  in  that  of   ..  .. 
rr  (Cobden  Club),  1 


The  title  of  a  newspajier,  in  Eiiglish 
but  of  native  editing,  publiahea  for 
some  years  back  in  Calcutta,  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  here  said  ;  it  ia  Enra 
und  Baiyat. 

1877. — "The  great  GnaDcial  distinction 
between  the  followers  of  Islam  .  .  .  and 
tts  laTahi  or  infldel  Bubjecta  of  the  Sultan, 
was  the  payment  of  haralfh  or  capitation 
ln«."-f  .Way.  ff-  "/"'•«",  V-  22  (ed!  1877). 


(■yolades,  .  .  .  »ei»d  on  tbo  Broater  part 
nf  the  moat  fertile  lands.  Hence  they 
formed  the  landlord  class  of  Greece  ;  whilst 
the  Kajaha,  as  the  Turks  style  their  non- 
Mussulman    suhjecta,    osnaily    farmed    the 


(by  A.F.Xi\e>,?.W.. 
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EYOTWAEBY,  adj.  A  techni- 
cality of  modem  coinage.  Hind,  from 
Peru.  raHyuUodr^  formed  fi-om  the  i)re- 
c-eding.  llie  ryoUairru  system  is  that 
under  which  the  settlement  for  land 
revenue  is  nmde  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment agency  with  each  individual 
cultivator  holding  land,  not  with  the 
village  community,  nor  with  any 
middleman  or  landlord,  jiayment  being 
also  received  directly  from  every  such 
individual.  It  is  the  svstem  which 
chiefly  j)re vails  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency ;  and  was  elalM)rated  there  in 
its  present  form  mainly  by  Sir  T. 
Munro. 

1824.— •'  It  has  l)een  objected  to  the 
ryotwiri  .system  that  it  prcnlnccH  unequal 
asReRNmcnt  and  deritrovH  ancient  rights  and 
privileges:  but  these  opinions  seem  to 
originate  in  some  mittapprehonsion  of  its 
nature."— Af //I rf/^*,  &c.,  of  *NVr  T.  Munro, 
i.  265.  We  may  ol>8er\'e  thiit  the  spelling 
here  is  not  Munro's.  The  Editor,  Sir  A. 
Arbuthnot,  has  followed  a  system  (see 
Preface,  p.  x.) ;  and  wo  see  in  OUig't  Lift 
(iii.  355)  that  Munro  wrt>te  'Bayetwar.' 


SABAIO,  gABAIO,  &c.,  n.p.  The 
name  gcnenilly  given  l)v  the  Portu- 
guese writers  to  the  Mabommedan 
prince  who  was  in  jMissession  t)f  Cloa 
when  tliey  arrivi^l  in  India,  and  wb(» 
had  lived  nnub  there.  He  was  in  fact 
that  one  of  the  caj>tains  of  the  Bfib- 
mauT  kirimb)!!!  of  the  Deccan  who,  in 
the  division  that  t(K>k  jilace  on  the 
decay  of  the  dvnastv  towards  the 
end  of  the  ir)tb  centwry,  became  the 
founder  of  the  'Adil  Sbabi  family 
which  reigned  in  Bijapur  from  1489 
to  the  end  of  the  following  century 
(see  IDALCAN).  His  real  name  was 
Abdul  MuzafVar  Yusuf,  with  the  sur- 
name Hahdl  or  Sardi.  There  doeii  not 
si*em  any  grt)un(l  for  rejecting  the  in- 
telligent statement  of  l)e  liiirros  (II. 
V.  2)  that  he  bad  this  name  from  l>eing 
a  native  of  Sdvd  in  Persia  [st»e  Bovihay 
(iazdUer,  xxiii.  404].  Garcia  de  Orta 
does  n(»t  n-em  to  have  been  aware  of 
this  bist^iry,  and  be  derives  the  name 
from  ^ahih  (see  below),  apparently  a 
mere  guess,  though  not  an  unnatural 
one.  Mr.  Birch'8Surmis*»(i4/6o^«^rf/M^, 
JL  62),  with  these  two  old  and  oA»v\oua 


sources  of  suggestion  1)efore  him,  that 

"  the  word  may  possibly  be  connected 

with  tijxJhi^  Arabic,  a  soldier,"  is  quite 

inadmissible    (nor    is    sipdhl   Arabic). 

[On  this  word  Mr.  Whiteway  wriitss: 

'^  In  his  explanation  of  this  word  Sir 

H.  Yule  has  been  misled  by    Barnns. 

Couto  (Dec.  iv.  Bk.  10  ch.  4)  is  eon- 

cliisive,   where  he  savs :    'This   Vwfo 

extended  the  limits  of  his  nile  as  far 

as  he  could  till  he  went  in  person  to 

con([uer  the  island  of  Cioa,  w-liich  was 

a  valuable  possession  for   its   income, 

and  was  in  possession  of    a   lord  of 

Canara,  called  Sa if tiL  a  vassal  of  the 

King  of  Canara,  who  then    had    his 

headquarters  at  what  we  call  Old  Ci«m. 

.  .  .  As  there  was  much  jungle  liere, 

istvay,  the  lord  of  Goa,   had  certain 

hous(*s  where  he  stayed  for  hunting. 

.  .  .  These   houses  still  preserve   the 

memory  of  the  Hindu  t^avay,  as  they 

are  called  the  Savayo's  house,  where 

for  manv  years  the  Ciovernors  of  India 

lived.     As  our  JoAo  de  Barros  could 

not    get    true    information    of    tliese 

things,   he  confounde<l   the   name    of 

the   Hindu  »S«r(n/  with   that  of  Cnfo 

(?  Yusuf)  Adil   Shah,  saving  in  ^tfie 

5th  Book  of  his  2nd  Decade  that  w  hen 

we  went  to  India  a  Mo<.>r  called  Soay 

was  lord  of  Ooa,   that   we  ordimirily 

calle<l  him  Sabayo,  and  that  he  was 

a  vassal  of  the  King  of  the  Deccan,  a 

Persian,   and    native   (»f   the    city    of 

.Sai6Y/.      At    this    bis    sons     laugbe<I 

heartily  when   we   read   it   to    them, 

sfiying  that  their  father  was  anything 

but  a  Turk,  and  bis  name  anything 

but    Cufo.*      This    jMissiige    makes    it 

clear  that   the  origin  of  the  wor<l   is 

the  Hindu  title  .S'/j/y/7,  Hind.  »Sfnr</i, 

*  having  the  excess   of    a  fourth,'   *a 

quarter    better    than     other      j)eo])le,* 

which    is    one    of    the    titles   of    the 

Maburaja  of  Jay  pur.     To  show  that  it 

was  more  or  less  well  known,  I  may 

point    to  the  little    State  of    Sunda, 

which  lay  close  to  (b^i  on  the  S.E;, 

of  which  the  l^aja  was  of  the  Vijaya- 

nagar  family.    This  little  State  l>ecame 

in(ie])endent  after   the  destruction   of 

Vijayanagar,  and  remained  in  existence 

till   absorl)ed   by   Tii)iMK>  Sultan.     In 

this     State     Sitriil     was    a    common 

honorific   of    the    ruling'    familv.     At 

the  same  time  H-irros  was  not  alone 

in  calling  Adil  Shah  the  Sabaio  (see 

AlhoqufnjH^,   OtrtaA,  ]».  24),  where  the 

name    occurs.      The    mistake    having 


SABIE-FJSH. 

Tliure  L9  a  story,  related  as 
<|iii>9tioiiable  by  FirJshta,  that  the 
^iliajo  was  in  reality  a  son  of  the 
Tiii'kiah  Bui  tan  Agu  Murad  (or 
'AiiLiirath')  II.,  who  was  saved  from 
luiu'der  at  his  father's  death,  and 
l>t:u't'd  in  the  hands  of  'Iniad-ud-din, 
a  Persian  merchant  of  Sava,  by  whom 
hu  u-as  brought  up.  In  hia  youth  he 
KouL'lit  hi^  fortune  in  India,  and  lieing 
sol'i  us  a  slave,  and  going  through  a 
suLiussion  of  adventures,  reached  his 
hi^li  jMiaition  in  the  Deccau  (Briggt, 
Fiei-hta,  iii.  7-8). 

1.110.— "But  wbon  Afonso  Dulboqnerque 
tiK>k  (loa,  it  would  bo  about  40  yean  more 
or  lew  since  the  CabalO  had  taken  it  from 
the  lliDdooa."~VAi/Au7Hrrfiir,  ii,  9t). 

"  In  this  bland  (Goa  called  Ooga) 
thcru  in  a  fortreu  near  the  twa.  vailed 
rounil  aft«r  uiir  manner,  in  which  there  ia 
noriistiniea  a  cnutain  called  Savain,  who  hae 
40U  .Mamelukes,  he  himself  being  alae  a 
M;migluke,  .  .  ."—Varthfrna,  IIH. 

l-lld.— "  GoinB  further  along  the  cs»it 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  river,  which  Mndr 


island,   ■ 


:   betwE 
a  the  city 
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chatur-anga,  'the  tour  military  anua, 
infantry,  cavalry,  elephants  and  can.'] 
FiytT  (p.  28)  calls  it  Sandnulofatam, 
tfhich  IS  probably  a  misprint  for 
Sandratlajiatam. 

1672.— "From  Tirepoplier  you  come  .  .  . 
to  SadnwpatMD,  where  our  people  haTe  a 
Factory."— BuWafkj,  152. 

1726.— "The  name  of  the  plana  is  properly 


of  Itoa  belonging  to  liu'/irrm  (D«CMUi),  and 
it  was  a  principality  of  itself  with  other 
dutricts  adjoining  in  the  interior  ;  and  in  ii 
there  was  a  great  Lord,  aa  vawal  of  tht 
■aid  King  (of  Deocnn)  called  Sabayo,  who 
being-  a  good  soldier,  well  mannered  and 
exi«rienced  in  war,  this  lordship  of  Uoa 
wa."  l-eatowed  upon  him.  that  he  might  con 
tinii^dly  make  war  on  the  King  of  Xacsinga 
a»  he  did  until  his  death.  And  then  he  lef 
thi^city  to  his  son  Cabaym  Hydalqan.  .  .  .' 
— /jitma,  Iji'slioti  Bd.  287. 
■  lfiS3.— '■(>.  .  .  .  And  rcturaing  to  ouj 
subject,  as  Add  in  Persian  meons  ■justice, 
they  called  the  prince  of  these  torritorie. 
Adelham,  as  it  wore  'lA>nl  of  Justice.' 

"  H.  A  imnie  highly  inappropriate,  fo! 
neither  he  inir  the  rest  of  them  ore  wont  t< 
do  justice.  Dut  tall  me  al«a  why  in  Spain 
they  call  him  the  SabaiO ) 

"  0.  Some  hare  told  me  that  he  was  so 
cnlled  becniuo  they  naed  to  call  a  Captain 
by  this  name ;  but  1  afterwards  came  to 
know  that  in  fact  tailio  in  Arabic  means 
'l„rii.'  .  .  .'■— War™,  f.  36. 

SABLE-FISH.    SeeHILSA. 

SADBAS,  SADBASFATAM,  n.p. 
Tliifl  name  of  a  place  42  ni.  south  of 
Madius,  the  seat  of  an  old  Dutch 
factory,  w.-w  proliably  shaped  into  the 
usiiiil  fortii  in  a  sort  of  conformity 
nitli  Madraa  or  Madrat^lam.  The 
correct  name  is  Sadurai,  but  it  is 
sometimes  ntnde  into  Sadrang-  and 
Skatranj-patam.  [The  Madrai  Gloti. 
gives  Tani.  hTiathnrangappafattant,  BkL 


ip^un,  and  most  commonly 
In  the  Tellingn  it  in<licaten 
uiB  name  of  the  founder,  and  in  Persian 
it  means  'thousand  troubles'  or  the  Shah* 
board  which  we  cnll  cbea."  —  Valtnfjn, 
Ckon/mandel,  11.  The  curious  eiplonation 
of  ahaimiij  or  '  chess, '  as  '  a  thouwind 
troQble»,'is  no  doubt  some  popular  etymo- 
logy; snob  ai  P,  mrf-msj,  'a  hundred 
gnets.'  "Hie  word  is  really  of  Sanskrit 
origin^  from  Chaturaugam,  lilenilly,  'quad- 
-rpartite'i  the  four  constituent  part*  of 
n    army,    vii.    horse,    tout,    uharioti    and 

[1727.— "Sadarua,  or  SadanMPaUm." 
(See  under  LONG-CLOTH.)] 

1780.-"J'a*oi8  penB«  que  Sadrw  »u- 
^t^  le  lieu  o?i  devoient  Rnir  mea  con- 
trariety ot  roes  cour»e»."— i/an/li*T,  i.  141. 

'jo  suia  un    Hollandois    de    Badlingapat- 

nam.'"— /W.  IBl. 

1781.— "The  chief  officer  of  the  French 
now  d^uatched  a  summons  to  the  English 

tho  commandant,  not  being  of  opinion  ha 
could  resist  .  .  .  eTBCuated  tha  lort,  and 
proceeded  by  aaa  in  bouts  to  Sodnuif 
Puttna, ■■—//.  ofHydvrSaii,  447. 

SAFFLOWEB,  s.  The  flowers  of 
tlie  annual  CaTtimmiM  tinetorim,  L. 
(N,0.  Comp(mlae\  a  considerable 
article  of  export  from  India  for  use 
of  a  red  dye,  and  sometimes,  from  the 
resenililance  ot  the  dried  flowers  t-o 
sall'ron,  termed  'bastard  saffTOn.'  Tlie 
colouring  matter  of  satflower  is  the 
liasis  of  nmge.  The  name  is  a  curious 
modification  of  words  by  the  'striving 
aft«r  meaning.'  For  it  )>ointa,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  name,  to  the  anaWy 
with  saffron,  and  in  the  second  half, 
to  the  object  of  trade  being  a  fiower. 
But  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
meaninin  forma  anr  real  element  in 
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the  old  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna 
it  seems  to  be  called  Crocus  hortulamis, 
for  the  corresponding  Arabic  is  given 
hasfor.  Anotner  Arabic  name  for  this 
article  is  kurttijn,  which  we  presume 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  botanist's 
carthamtLS.  In  Hind,  it  is  called 
kusumbJui  or  hisum,  Bretschneider 
remarks  that  though  the  two  plants, 
saffron  and  safflower,  have  not  the 
slightest  resemblance,  and  belong  to 
two  different  families  and  classes  of 
the  nat.  system,  there  has  been  a 
certain  confusion  between  them  among 
almost  all  nations,  including  the 
Cliinese. 

c.  1200.  —  " 'Usfur  .  .  .  Abu  Hanifa, 
This  plant  yields  a  colouring  matter,  used 
in  dyeing.  There  are  two  kinds,  cultivated 
and  wild,  both  of  which  grow  in  Arabia,  and 
the  seeds  of  which  are  called  al-kur(um," — 
Jbn  Baithar,  ii.  196. 

c.  1343. — "Afiore  vuol  esser  fresco,  e 
asciutto,  e  colorito  rosso  in  colore  di  buon 
Eafforano,  e  non  gi&Uo,  e  chiaro  a  modo  di 
femminella  di  zafferano,  e  che  non  sia  tras- 
andato,  che  quando  h  vecchio  e  trasandato  si 
spolverizza,  e  fae  vermini." — PegoloUi^  372. 

1612. — "The  two  Indian  ships  aforesaid 
did  discharge  these  goods  following  .  .  . 
OOSfar,  which  is  a  red  die,  great  quantitie. " 
— Capt.  SarUf  in  PurckaSj  i.  347. 

[1667-8.—*'.  .  .  madder,  safflower,  argoll, 
castoreum.  .  .  ." — Lift  of  Goods  imDorted,  in 
Birdicoody  Report  on  Old  Records^  7o.] 

1810. — **  Le  sofran  b&tard  ou  carthame, 
nommd  dans  \6  commerce  tafranon^  est 
appold  par  les  Arabes  .  .  .  osfour  ou  .  .  . 
Aortorn.  Suivant  M.  Sonnini,  le  premier 
nom  d^igne  la  plante ;  et  le  second,  ses 
graines." — Silv.  de  iSary,  Note  on  AbdaJlatify 
p.  123. 

1813.—"  Safflower  (Cuaaom,  Hind.,  As- 
four  Arab.)  is  the  flower  of  an  annual  plant, 
the  Carihamus  tinctorius^  growing  in  Bengal 
and  other  parts  of  India,  which  when  well- 
cured  .is  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
saffron  by  the  eye,  though  it  has  nothing  of 
its  smell  or  taste." — Mtiburfiy  ii.  238. 

SAFFBON,s.  Arsh.  zafardn.  The 
true  saffron  {Crocus  mtivus^  L.)  in 
India  is  cultivated  in  Kashmir  only. 
In  South  India  this  name  is  given  to 
turmeric^  which  the  Portuguese  called 
acafrao  da  terra  (*  country  saffron.') 
The  Hind,  name  is  haldi,  or  in  the 
Deccan  halad,  [Skt.  hartdra,  liari, 
*  green,  yellow '].  Garcia  de  Orta  calls 
it  croco  IndiacOf  *  Indian  saffron/ 
Indeed,  Dozy  shows  that  the  Ara)x 
kurkum  for  turmeric  (whence  the  bot. 
Lat.  curcuma)  is  probably  taken  from 
the     Oreek     /cpdxot    or    obi.    Kf)6Kov. 


Moodeen  Sherif  says  that  kurkum  is 
applied  to  saffron  in  many  Persian 
and  other  writers. 

c.  1200.— "The  Persians  call  this  root  o/- 
Ilardy  and  the  inhabitants  of  Basra  call  it 
al'Kurtumy  and  eU-Kurhtm  is  Saifron. 
They  call  these  plants  Saffron  becau5>e  they 
dye  yellow  in  the  same  way  as  Saffron 
does.  — Ibn  BaiiAoTf  ii.  370. 

1563. — ^*R.  Since  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  said  on  this  subject,  let  us  speak  of  what 
we  call  *  country  saAxin.' 

"0.  This  is  a  medicine  that  should  be 
spoken  of,  since  it  is  in  use  by  the  Indian 
physicians ;  it  is  a  medicine  and  article  of 
trade  much  exported  to  Arabia  and  Persia. 
In  this  city  (Goa)  there  is  little  of  it,  but 
much  in  Malabar,  i.e.  in  Cananor  and 
Calecut.  The  Canarins  call  the  root  cUad; 
and  the  Malabars  sometimes  give  it  the 
same  name,  but  more  properly  call  it 
mangaUf  and  the  Malays  cvnhet ;  ihm 
Persians,  darzard^  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  *  yellow -wood.'  The  Arabs  call  it 
habet;  and  all  of  them,  each  in  turn,  say 
that  this  saffron  does  not  exist  in  Persia, 
nor  in  Arabia,  nor  in  Turkey,  except  what 
comes  from  India." — Oarcixiy  f.  78i'.  Further 
on  he  identifies  it  with  curcuma. 

1726.— "Curcuma,  or  Indian  Saffron." — 
ValentijUf  Char.  42. 

SAGAB-PESHA,  s.  Camp-fol- 
lowers,  or  the  body  of  servants  in  a 
private  establishment  The  word, 
though  usually  pronounced  in  %iilgar 
Hind,  as  written  above,  is  Pers. 
shdgtrd'peslia  (lit.  shdgird,  'a  disciple, 
a  servant,'  and  peshn,  *  business '). 

[1767.— "Saggur  Depessah-pay.  .  .  ."— 
In  Long,  513.] 

SACK),  s.  From  Malay  sdgu.  The 
farinaceous  pith  taken  out  of  the  st^m 
of  several  species  of  a  particular  genus 
of  palm,  especially  Metroxylon  Uieve^ 
Mart.,  and  M.  Rumphiiy  Willd.,  found 
in  every  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
including  the  Philippines,  wherever 
there  is  proper  soil.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
region  indicated,  including  the  Mo- 
luccas and  N.  Guineii,  which  probably 
formed  the  original  habitat ;  and  in 
these  they  supply  the  sole  bread  of  the 
natives.  In  tne  remaining  ])arts  of  the 
Archipelago,  mgo  is  the  food  only  of 
certain  wild  tribes,  or  cons\imed  (as  in 
Mindanao)  by  the  poor  only,  or  j^re- 
pared  (as  at  Singapore,  &c.)  for  export* 
There  are  supposed  to  l>e  five  species 
producing  the  article. 

1298.— "They  have  a  kind  of  trees  that 
^  produce  ftovxt,\vtvd  exceVleut  flour  it  is  fop 
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food.  These  trees  are  very  tall  and  thick, 
but  hav9  a  very  thin  bark,  and  inside  the 
bark  they  are  crammed  with  flour." — Marco 
Poioj  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xi. 

1330. — "But  as  for  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce flour,  tis  after  this  fashion.  .  .  .  And 
the  result  is  the  best  pctfta  in  the  world, 
from  which  they  make  whatever  they  choose, 
cates  of  sorts,  and  excellent  bread,  of  which 
I,  Friar  Odoric,  have  eaten." — It,  OdoriCy 
in  Cathaify  &c.,  32. 

ir)22.  — ''Their  bread  (in  Tidore)  they 
make  of  the  wood  of  a  certain  tree  like  a 
palm-tree,  and  they  make  it  in  this  way. 
They  take  a  piece  of  this  wood,  and  extract 
from  it  certain  long  black  thorns  which  are 
situated  there ;  then  they  pound  it,  and 
make  bread  of  it  which  they  call  sagu. 
ITiey  make  provision  of  this  bread  for  their 
sea  voyages." — PigafettUj  Hak.  Soc.  p.  136. 
This  is  a  bad  description,  and  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Baffwire,  not  the  true  sago-tree. 

1552. — "There  are  also  other  trees  which 
are  called  (^tgOB,  from  the  pith  of  which 
bread  is  maae." — CcutanAeday  vi.  24. 

1553. — "  Generally,  although  they  have 
some  millet  and  rice,  all  the  people  of  the 
Isles  of  Maluco  eat  a  certain  food  which 
thoy  call  Sagum,  which  is  the  pith  of  a  tree 
like  a  palm-tree,  except  that  the  leaf  is 
softer  and  smoother,  and  the  green  of  it  is 
rather  dark." — Barros^  III.  v.  6. 

1579. — ".  .  .  and  a  Kind  of  meale  which 
they  call  SagO,  made  of  the  toppea  of 
certaine  trees,  tasting  in  the  Mouth  like 
some  curds,  but  melts  away  like  sugar." — 
Drakes  Voyage^  Hak.  Soc.  p.  142. 

,,  Also  in  a  list  of  "  Certaine  Wordes 
of  the  Naturall  Language  of  laua  "  ;  **  Sagu, 
bread  of  the  Countrey.  — J/aA:/.  iv.  246. 

c.  1690. — "  Primo  Sagos  genuina,  Malaice 
Sagu,  sive  Lajna  taniy  h.e.  vera  *SagrM." — 
liumpfiius,  i.  7o.  (We  cannot  make  out  the 
language  of  lapia  tuni.) 

1727. — "  And  the  inland  people  subsist 
mostly  on  SagOW,  the  Pith  of  a  small  Twig 
split  and  dried  in  the  Sun." — A.  Hamilton^ 
ii.  93 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

SAGWIBE,  s.  A  name  applied 
often  in  books,  and,  formerly  at  least, 
in  the  colloquial  use  of  European 
settlers  and  traders,  to  the  Gomuti 
palm  or  Arerwa  saccharifera,  Labill., 
which  abounds  in  the  Ind.  Archi- 
|>elago,  and  is  of  great  importance  in 
its  rural  economy.  The  name  is  Port. 
sagueira  (analogous  to  palmeira).  in 
Span,  of  the  Indies  tagurcm^  and  no 
doubt  is  taken  from  m^  as  the  tree, 
thouffh  not  the  Sago-palm  of  oommerce, 
atforas  a  sago  of  inferior  kindL  Its 
most  important  prodoeti  iMwpff^  ll 
the  sap,  which  la  uaed  WM  ^  ^^"^ 
and  wnich  in  former  dan 
almost  all  the  migw  niidrl 


the  islands.  An  excellent  cordage  is 
made  from  a  substance  resembling 
black  horse-hair,  which  is  found  lie- 
tween  the  trunk  and  the  fronds,  and 
this  is  the  gomuti  of  the  Malays, 
which  furnished  one  of  the  old  specific 
names  {Borassus  Gomutus^  Loureiro). 
There  is  also  found  in  a  like  position  a 
fine  cotton-like  substance  which  makes 
excellent  tinder,  and  strong  stilf  spines 
from  which  pens  are  made,  as  well  as 
arrows  for  the  blow-pipe,  or  Sumpitan 
(see  SABBATANE).  "The  seeds  have 
been  made  into  a  confection,  whilst 
their  pulpy  envelope  abounas  in  a 
poisonous  J  nice — used  in  the  Imrbarian 
wars  of  the  natives — to  which  the 
Dutch  gave  the  appropriate  name 
of  *  hell-water ' "  (Crawfurd,  Desc,  Diet, 
p.  146).  The  term  aagwire  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  toddy  or  palm-wine,  as 
will  be  seen  below. 

1515. — "They  use  no  sustenance  except 
the  meal  of  certain  trees,  which  trees  thev 
call  Sagnr,  and  of  this  they  make  bread. 
— Oiov.  da  Empolif  86. 

1615. — "Oryza  tamen  magna  hie  copia, 
ingens  etiam  modus  arbonim  quas  Saguras 
vocant,  quaeque  varia  suggerunt  commoda.'* 
— Jarric,  L  201. 

1631. — " .  .  .  tertia  frequens  est  in  Banda 
ac  reliquis  insulis  Moluccis,  quae  distillat  ex 
arbore  non  absimili  Palmae  Indicae,  isaue 
potus  indi^enis  Sagnltr  vocatur.  .  .  .  — 
Ja^.  Bontitf  Dial,  iv.  p.  9. 

1784. — "The  natives  drink  much  of  a 
liquor  called  sagoire,  drawn  from  the  palm- 
tree." — Forrest,  Mergui,  73. 

1820. — "The  Portuguese,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  and  other  European  nations 
who  have  followed  them,  call  the  tree  and  the 
liquor  sagwire." — Crawfurd,  Hi'jit.  i.  401. 

SAHIB,  s.  The  title  by  which,  all 
over  India,  European  gentlemen,  and 
it  may  be  said  Europeans  generally, 
are  addressed,  and  spoken  of,  when  no 
disrespect  is  intended,  by  natives.  It 
is  also  the  general  title  ^at  least  where 
Hindustani  or  Persian  is  used)  which 
is  affixed  to  the  name  or  office  of  a 
European,  corresponding  thus  rather 
to  Monsieur  than  to  Mr.  For  Colonel 
Sdflib,  Collector  Sdliiby  Lord  Sdhib,  and 
even  Sergeant  Sdfiib  are  thus  used,  as 
well  as  the  general  vocative  Sahib ! 
'  Sir  1 '  In  other  Hind,  use  the  word 
IB  equivalent  to  'Master';  and  it  is 
OoeMionally  used  as  a  specific  title 
both  among  Hindus  and  Musulmans, 

r.  Appa  8<tfttby  Tipu  Sdfiib;  and 
[j  18  affixed  to  the  titles  oC 
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[>Iied,  Bahab  (i.e.  Sir),  whv  will  you  do 
)ro  than  the  Creator  meant  ?  ' — Fryer,  417. 


men  of  rank  when  indicated  by  those 
titles,  as  KhCtn  Sdhib,  Nawdb  Sdhib^ 
Rttjd  Sdftib.  Tlie  word  is  Arabic,  and 
origiiiallv  means  *a  companion' ;  (some- 
times a  companion  of  Mahommed). 
[Ill  the  Arahtari  Ntght4t  it  is  the  title 
of  a  Wazir  {Burton^  i.  218).] 

1673.—".  .  .  To  which  the  subtle  Heathen 
reji 
more 

1«89.— "Thus  the  distracted  Huslmnd  in 
his  Indian,  English  confest,  Kngh'*h  ftuthion. 
Sab,  best  fashion,  have  one  Wife  best  for 
<ine  HuslMind." — OvinffUtn,  3*26. 

1S53.— "He  wa^  told  that  a  \Bahib' 
wanted    to  speak  with  him." — Oai[/ic/d,  ii. 

1S78.— ".  .  .  forty  Elephants  and  five 
Sahibs  with  guns  and  innumerable  fol- 
luwors." — Li/f  in  Uo'  Mo/niui/,  i.  191. 

[ST.  DEAVES,  n.p.  A  corruption 
of  the  name  of  the  island  of  S^indwlp 
ill  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situat^*d  off  the 
iwni.st  of  Chittagong  and  Noakhfili, 
which  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  awful  h)ss  of  life  and  ])roi>erty 
i.M  the  cvclone  of  1870. 

[1688.—"  From  Chittagaurawe  sailed  away 
the  29th  January,  after  had  sent  small 
vcsiuls  to  search  round  the  Island  St. 
Deavea."- In  i'«/«',  Hedgti*  Biary,  Hak. 
Sue.  II.  Ixxx.] 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  n.p. 

a.  An  English  senior's  corruption, 
which  fur  a  long  time  maintiiined  its 
l»lace  in  our  iii;ij>s.  It  is  the  Sinddii 
<»f  the  old  Arab  (Tcographers,  and  was 
the  first  durable  settling-place  of  the 


c.  1160.— "Sind&n  is  1^  mile  from  the 
sea.  .  .  .  The  town  is  laj|^  and  has  an 
extensive  commerce  both  in  ex|)ort»  and 
imports." — Edriti,  in  EUiot,  i.  85. 

c.  1599.— 
"  When  the  Dastur  saw  the  soil  waji  orood, 
He  selected  the  place  for  their  roHidonce  : 
llie  Dastur  named  the  spot  ***njmn, 
And  it  became  populous  as  the   Land  of 
Iran." — Kismh,  «c.,  as  above,  p.  179. 

c.  1616.— "The  aldea  Nargrol  ...  in  the 
lands  of  Daman  was  infested  by  MalaU&r 
Moors  in  their  part'm,  who  commonly  landed 
there  for  water  and  ])rovision}9,  and  plun- 
dered the  boats  that  entered  or  i]uitted  the 
river,  and  the  ])assengers  who  croKscd  it, 
\\ith  heavv  loss  to  the  aldeas  adjoining  the 
river,  auJ  to  the  revonue  from  them,  ai 
well  as  to  that  from  the  custom -housv  of 
Sangens."— yi<H:arrr;,  Lhcada,  670. 

1623. — *  •  Ija  mattina  seguento,  f atto  giamo, 
scoprimmo  terra  di  lontano  ...  in  un  lu(ip> 
poco  discosto  da  Bassain,  che  gl'  Ingle^ 
chiamano  Terra  di  San  OlOTaimi  ;  ma  nclla 
carta  da  navigare  vidi  csser  notato.  in  linjcrua 
Purto^hosc,  col  nome  d'ilh<u  dn*  tyirttui.  o 
'isole  delle  vaccho'  al  modo  nostro." — P. 
ddla  ValU.  ii.  WX) ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  16]. 

16::i0.— "It  happened  that  in  nttfcty  they 
made  to  the  land  of  St.  lohllB  on  the  shivires 
of  ImWiu^—Lortl,  Thr.  lielitjion  oj'  ike  l*rr- 
^''fs.  3. 

1644. — "  Besides  these  four  ])ostfi  there 
are  in  the  said  district  four  Tamtd^tritu 
(see  TANADAR),  or  different  C!aptjiinshi(w, 
called  Samgds  (St.  John's),  Danu.  Maim. 
and  Traitor." — B^)(r^rro  (Port.  MS.). 

1673. — "In  a  Week's  Time  wo  turned  it 
up,  stiilinjr  by  Ba^oin,  Tarapore,  Valentine's 
Peak,  St.  John's,  and  Daman,  the  last  City 
northward  on  the  Continent,  Injlonijinp  to 
tho  Portiujuesc."- /'>i/<'r,  82. 

1SU8.  —  "They  (tho  Parsec  emi^ranti*) 
landed  at  Dieu,  and  lived  there  19  years ; 
but.   dislikinjr  the  }>laco  .  .   .   the   greater 


Parsee   refugees  on    the  r    einigmtion     ^•"^;  V  .^    T  /.  •.  ^  a      '  '  /  ff    ,W^'''^l 
IT      •   ^.1       «.i  .  S-i\  I  part  of  them  lef  t  It  and  c;imc  to  the  Guitorat 

to  India   111   tlie  8th   century.     [I)o«i-     coast,  in  vessels  which  anchored  off  Seyjan,    - 
bliai  Framji,  Hid.  of  the  Prt^^1rf,  i.  30. J    the  name  of  a  town.'*- /e.  Drunnnwid. 


The  jiroper  name  of  tlie  i>lace,  whi(jh 
is  in  lat.  20"  12'  and  lies  88  ni.  nortli 
of  Boniliay,  is  aj)parently  Sajdm  (see 
Hist,  of  Uawbrttj,  in  Bo.  Govt.  SeU'Ctiorh% 
Xo.  xxvi.,  N.S.,  ]).  52),  but  it  is 
coininonly  called  Snnjaji.     E.  B.  Eiist- 


181.3.  —  "  Tho  Parsees  or  Guehres  .  .  . 
continued  in  this  place  (Din)  for  some  time, 
and  then  erossini:^  tho  (fiilph.  landed  at 
Suzan,  near  Nunsaree,  which  is  a  little  to 
the  southward  of  Siirat." — Forha,  Or.  Mfih, 
i.  lOi) ;  [*Jnd  ed.  i.  7SJ. 

1811.— "The  hiph  land  of  St.  John,  a>)out 


wick  in  J.  Bo.  A$.  Soc.  Ii.  i.   167,  gives  i  3  ie,ip,u.s  inland.  h;us  a  regular  appearnncc. 
;i  Translation  from  the  Persian  of  the 


"  AT/^i/t-t'-SaDJan,  or   History  of  the 
arrival  and  settlement  of  the  Parsees 


.  .  ." — Ilnr.ffnirfih's  Jtti'frtdn/,  ed.  1841,  i.  470. 

187*-. — "  In  connexion  with   the  landing 
of  the  Parsis  at  SanJ&n,  in  the  early  }virt 


in  old  foundations  and  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  of  very  sui>erior  (piality." — 
Bomb,  (inzette.er^  vol.  xiv.  302,  [and  for 
medieval  references  to  the  place,  ibui. 
I.  Pt.  i.  262,  520  «r(/.]. 


Sloka/«  are  piven.    See  them  also  in  Dosalthai 
Framji's  11 IH.  of  the  ParsffJt,  i.  31. 

b.    ST.    JOHN'S    ISLAND,    n.p. 

This  ag-ain   is  a    corru]>tion  of    Sani' 


ST.  JOHN'S  ISLANDS. 


i  fur  any  act  of  saints- 
co»i]iliiiienl8.' 

Zipattrrl  "laXdft,"  li  S' 

AnAitlogia  I'alatina,  rii.  14P. 
that  be  ban  been  a  bint  of 
«yB  good-bfu  DOW  to  hi* 
plaoBK  in  their  uwo  tongue.] 
uubuMdnr  (of  Bijiruigu') 
■or  of  the  chuoibar,  the  Go- 
□  the  chair  nn  which  he  waa 
oA  up  while  the  anihiuiiiador 
t  fUtniA."— CWra,  Lrwiat, 
aim  p.  431 . 

prenant  having  been  seen  ha 
of  the  (lonrnor,  and  read  it 
ing  rand  it  laid  him  how  the 


[mcw'of,  Sp,  liiet.  ilt. 
(Seliro  t'.<.  JahOnglr)  tnmeth 
1,  and  uith  K>  many  wuni*, 
hoiMind  and  two  hiindreil, 
itetb  himwilf  to  the  puople  U< 
Iuum  or  Kuod  morrow.  .  .  ." 
■nmig>,  ftffl. 

intrant  \\a  as  salUant  de  leur 
Knmiiagneat  d'mo  profonde 
tanil'lMlu,  PariH,  ISSil,  ?£t. 
.  this  salulatiun  they  call 
is  made  with  liending  of  the 
ng  of  the  right  hand  upon 
■.n  Ttid,  55. 

a  SUem  of  the  Religious 
join  their  Hande  together, 
them  flnt,  make  a  motion 
lead,  and  then  ntretch  them 
1,183. 

e  Town  ConioopoliM,  and 
a  the  Prorid'ent."—  WIvler, 

nh  the  Prieata  in  Tmnqnulnr 
I  SohalUD."— /'Ai7i;ip't  Aei-t. 

old  prieit  waa  at  the  door, 
aad  uncotorod,  to  make  his 
I.  VaitHtia,  i.  273. 

■t  thoaT'— 'Thin  low  Mlain 
Moaleni  faith  lam.'" 

fiyron,  The  Oiaot,r. 
«  rendit  toua  lea  aalamf  que 
au 'Grand  MocoL  "— /aeo«- 
i.  137. 

chfefa  who  have  made  their 
itled  to  carry  arms  penwn- 


8.  A  aingul&r-looking 
nd  eaUn  in  the  Malay 
ri)>ed    in    the  ■^ivat»U£<&> 
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SALEMPOORY. 


It  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  ratan 
{Salacca  eduli$\  of  which  the  Malay 
name  is  rotan-salak. 

1768-71.  —  "The  salao  (CWamiw  roiang 
zaiticca)  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  prickly 
bush,  ami  has  a  singular  appearance,  being 
covered  with  scales,  like  those  of  a  lizard  ; 
it  is  nutritious  and  well  tasted,  in  flavour 
somewhat  resembling  a  raspberry."  —  *NV«- 
vorinvsj  E.T.  i.  241. 

SALES,  SALEP,  s.  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  tul)er8  of  various 
species  of  orchis  found  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  from  ancient  times  have 
had  a  great  reputation  as  being  resto- 
rative and  highly  nutritious.  This 
reputation  seems  originally  to  have 
rested  on  tlie  *  doctrine  of  signatures,* 
but  was  due  j)artly  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  tlie  mucilage  of  saleb  has 
the  property  of  forming,  even  with 
the  addition  of  40  parts  of  water,  a 
thick  jelly.  Good  modern  authorities 
quite  disbelieve  in  the  virtues  ascribed 
to  saleb,  though  a  decoction  of  it^ 
spiced  and  sweetened,  makes  an  agree- 
aule  drink  for  invalids.  Saleb  is 
identified  correctly  by  Ibn  Baithar 
with  the  Satyrium  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen.  The  full  name  in  Ar.  (an- 
alogous to  the  Greek  orchis)  is  Khml- 
al'thu^ldb,  i.e.  ^t^ticulus  vulpis' ;  but 
it  is  commonlv  known  in  India  as 
sa^Iab  misrij  i.e.  Salep  of  Egypt,  or 
])Oj)ularly  mlep-misry.  In  Upi)er  India 
mleb  is  derived  from  various  species 
of  Eulophia^  found  in  Kashmir  and 
the  Lower  Himalaya.  Saloop,  which 
is,  or  used  to  be,  sup})lied  hot  in  winter 
mornings  bv  itinerant  vendors  in  the 
streets  of  London,  is,  we  l)elieve,  a 
representative  of  Saleb ;  but  we  do 
not  know  from  what  it  is  prepared. 
[In  1889  a  correspondent  to  Notes  db 
Queries  (7  ser.  vii.  35)  stated  that 
"  ^\^thin  the  last  twenty  years  saloop 
vendors  might  have  been  seen  plying 
their  trade  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  term  saloop  was  also  applied  to 
an  infusion  of  the  sassafras  T)ark  or 
wood.  In  Pereira's  Materia  Medica, 
published  in  1850,  it  is  stated  that 
*  sassafras  tea,  flavoured  with  milk 
and  sugar,  is  sold  at  daybreak  in  the 
streets  of  London  under  the  name  of 
saloop.'  Saloop  in  Wlls  is  still  sold 
in  London,  ana  comes  mostly  from 
Smyrna."] 

In  the  first  quotation  it  is  doubtful 
what  is  meant  by  salJf;  but  it  seems 


possible  that  the  traveller  may  not 
have  recognised  the  tha'laby  mi'lab  ia 
its  Indian  pronunciation.  .  \ 

c.  1340.  — *' After  that,  they  fixed  ttm 
amount  of  proririon  to  be  given  by  tiM 
Sultan,  viz.  1000  Indian  ri(/s  of  flour  .  .  . 
1000  of  meat,  a  large  number  of  rilis  (bov 
many  I  don't  now  remember)  of  sugar,  of 
ffhee,  of  Ballf,  of  areca,  and  1000  leavea  of 
betel."— /6n  Batuta,  iii.  882. 

1727.— ''They  have  a  fruit  called  Salok^ 
about  the  size  of  a  Peach,  but  without  a 
stone.  They  dry  it  hard  .  .  .  and  heitm 
beaten  to  Powder,  they  dress  it  as  Tea  ana 
Coffee  are.  .  .  .  They  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  a  great  restorative.  —^.  ffamiiUm,  i.  125; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  126]. 

[1754. — In  his  list  of  Indian  drugs  Ivsi 
(p.  44)  gives  *'  Rad.  Salop,   Persia  Ba.  » 

per  maund."] 

1838.—"  Saleb  Minree,  a  medicine,  ooiMi 
(a  little)  from  Russia.  It  is  considered  a 
good  nutritive  for  the  human  oonstitutioii, 
and  is  for  this  purpose  powdered  and  taken 
with  milk.  It  is  in  the  form  of  flat  ovsl 
pieces  of  about  80  g^^ns  each.  ...  It  it 
sold  at  2  or  8  Rupees  per  ounce." — Dtte, 
vf  articles  found  in  Bazars  of  Cabool,  In 
runjah  Tradt  Rejwrt,  1862,  App.  yi. 

1882  (?).—"  Here  we  knock  against  an 
ambulant  salep-shop  (a  kind  of  tea  whieh 
people  drink  on  winter  mornings);  thsie 
agamst  roaming  oil,  salt,  or  water-Tendon» 
bakers  carrying  brown  bread  on  woodaa 
trays,  pedlars  with  cakes,  fellows  offering 
dainty  little  bits  of  meat  to  ^e  knowiiy 
purchaser." — Levlosia^  The  Capital  of  Cyprus^ 
ezt.  in  St.  Jamts*s  GazeUe^  Sept.  10. 

SALEM,  n.p.  A  town  and  inland 
district  of  S.  India.  Properly  Shelam^ 
which  is  perhaps  a  corruption*  of  CherOy 
the  name  of  the  ancient  monarchy  in 
which  this  district  was  embraced. 
["According  to  one  theory  the  town 
of  Salem  is  said  to  be  identical  ^i-ith 
Seran  or  Sheran,  and  occasionally  to 
have  been  named  Sheralan  ;  when  S. 
India  was  divided  between  the  three 
dynasties  of  Chola,  Sera  and  Pandia, 
according  to  the  generally  accepted 
belief,  Karur  was  the  place  where  the 
three  territorial  diNisions  met ;  the 
boundary  was  no  doubt  subject  to 
vicissitudes,  and  at  one  time  possibly 
Salem  or  Serar  was  a  part  of  Sera." — 
Le  Fatiu,  Man.  of  Salem,  ii.  18.] 

SALEMPOOBT,  s.  A  kind  of 
chintz.  See  allusions  under  PALEM- 
PORE.  [The  Madras  Gloss.,  deriving 
the  word  from  Tel.  sale,  *  weaver,' jiwrflL 
Skt.  *town,'  describes  it  as  "a  kind  oi 
cotton  cloth  formerly  manufactured  at 
Nellore  ;  half  the  length  of  ordinary 
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Puujums"  (see  PIECE-OOODS).  The 
third  quotation  indicates  that  it  was 
sometimes  white.] 

[1598.  —  "  Sarampuras."  —  LiuKhoUn^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  96. 

[1611. — "I  .  .  .  was  only  doubtful  about 
the  whit«  Betteelas  and  SalempnryB."— 

IhniefrSy  Lette.rg^  i.  155. 

[1614.—"  Salampora,  being  a  broad  white 
v\oih:'—Fvder,  ibid.  ii.  32.] 

1680. — "  Certain  goods  for  Bantam  priced 
a-s  follows  : — 

"  Salampores,  Blew,  at  14  Pagodas  per 
corge.  .  .  ." — Ft.  St.  Ofo.  Consn.^  April  22. 
In  yotes  and  KxU.  iii.  16  ;  also  ibvd.  p.  24. 

1747. — "ITie  Warohousekee{)er  reported 
that  on  the  1st  inst.  when  the  French  en- 
tered our  Bounds  and  attacked  us  ...  it 
appeared  that  5  Pieces  of  Long  Cloth  and 
10  Pieces  of  Salampores  were  stolen.  That 
Two  Pieces  of  Salampores  were  found  upon 
a  Peon  .  .  .  and  the  Person  detectea  is 
ordered  to  be  severely  whipped  in  the  Face 
of  the  Publick.  .  .  "—Ft.  St.  David  Consn., 
March  30  (MS.  Records  in  India  Office). 

c.  1780. — *'  ...  en  Ton  y  fabriquoit 
ditf ^rentes  espies  de  toiles  de  coton,  telles 
que  nBAempoxain."—H<iqfnet'f  ii.  461. 

SALIGRAM,  s.  Skt.  ^dlagrdma 
(this  word  seems  to  be  properly  the 
name  of  a  place,  *  Village  of  the  Sal- 
tree'— a  real  or  imaginary  iirtha  or 
place  of  sacred  pilgrimage,  mentioned 
in  the  MahabhmaJta).  [Other  and  less 
probable  explanations  are  given  by 
Oppert,  Arte.  Inhabitants^  337.]  A 
pebble  having  mystic  virtues,  found  in 
certain  rivers,  e.g.  Gandak,  Son,  &c. 
Such  stones  are  usually  marked  by 
containing  a  fossil  ammonite.  The 
.mlagramui  is  often  adopted  as  the 
representative  of  some  god,  and  the 
worshij)  of  any  god  may  be  performed 
before  it.*  It  is  daily  worsnipped  by 
the  Brahmans ;  but  it  is  especially 
connected  with  Vaishnava  doctrine. 
In  May  1883  a  xdlagrdma  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  great  popular  ex- 
citement among  the  Hinaus  of  Cal- 
cutta. During  the  proceeding  in  a 
family  suit  before  the  High  Court,  a 
question  arose  regarding  the  identity 
of  a  sdlcufrdma,  regarded  as  a  houaeholcl 

*  Like  the  Bairi^Xtov  which  the  Greeks  got 
through  the  Semitic  nations.  In  FhotiuB  there 
are  extracts  from  Damascius  (LS/t  of  ItUtorui  the 
Philosopher),  which  speak  of  ma  atoiMe  called 
BaittUoi  and  BaitulioH,  which  ware  oUeeli  of 
worship,  gave  oracles,  and  wen  appMgii&y  iMd 
in  healing.  These  appear,  fttun  vut  Is  lliMt. 
to  have  been  raeteorfc  stones.  Tliera  mm  I 
in  Lebanon  (see  PhoL  BiUicih,.  Sd.  166IL  PAi 
1W2.8X 
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god.  Counsel  on  both  sides  suggested 
that  the  thing  should  be  brought  into 
court.  Mr.  Justice  Norris  hesitated 
to  ^ve  this  order  till  he  had  taken 
advice.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides, 
Hindus,  said  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  the  Court  interpreter,  a  high- 
caste  Brahman,  said  it  could  not  be 
brought  into  Court,  because  of  the  coir- 
matttng^  but  it  might  with  perfect 
ropriety  be  brought  into  the  corridor 
or  inspection  ;  which  was  done.  Thia 
took  place  during  the  excitement 
about  the  "  Ilbert  Bill,"  giving  natives 
magisterial  authority  in  the  provinces 
over  Europeans ;  and  there  followed 
most  violent  and  offensive  articles  in 
several  native  newspapers  reviling  Mr. 
Justice  Norris,  who  was  believed  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Bill.  The  editor  of 
the  Bengallee  newspaper,  an  educated 
man,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the 
covenanted  Civil  Service,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
violent  articles,  was  summoned  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  made  an 
apology  and  complete  retractation,  but 
was  sentenced  to  two  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

c.  1590. — "  Salgram  is  a  black  stone  which 
the  Hindoos  hold  sacred.  .  .  .  They  are 
found  in  the  river  Sown,  at  the  distance  of 
40  coee  from  the  mouth."— ^yc^n,  OUxdwin'f 
E.T.  1800,  ii.  25  ;  [ed.  JarreU,  ii.  150]. 

1782.  —  "  Avant  de  finir  ITiistoire  d» 
Vichenou,  je  ne  puis  me  dispenser  de  parler 
de  la  pierre  de  Salagraman.  Elle  n'est 
autre  cnose  au'une  ooquille  petrifi^e  du  genre 
des  cornea  (TAmmon :  les  Indiens  pr^tendent 
qu'elle  represente  Vichenou,  parcequ'ils  en 
ont  d^couvert  de  neuf  nuances  diffi^rentes, 
ce  qu'ils  rapportent  aux  neuf  incarnations 
de  ce  Dieu.  .  .  .  Cette  pierre  est  aux  secta- 
teurs  de  Vichenou  ce  que  le  Lingam  est  k 
ceux  de  Chiven." — Sonneraty  i.  807. 

[1822.  —  "  In  the  Nerbuddah  are  found 
those  types  of  Shiva,  called  Solgxamxnas, 
which  are  sacred  pebbles  held  in  great 
estimation  all  over  India." — Wallacey  Ftftft^n 
Years  in  India,  296.] 

1824.—  "  The  shaigramU  is  black,  hollow, 
and  nearly  round ;  it  is  found  in  the  Gun- 
duk  lUver.  and  is  considered  a  representa- 
tion of  Vishnoo.  .  .  .  The  Shakpramil  is 
the  only  stone  that  is  naturally  cuvine ;  all 
the  oUier  stones  are  rendered  sacred  by 
incantations." — Wa-nderings  of  a  Pilgriviy 
i.43. 

1885.—"  My  father  had  one  (a  Salagram). 
It  was  a  itmnd,  rather  flat,  jet  black,  small, 

*'-' ' Ha   paid   it  the   greatest 

Is^  and  allowed  no  one  to 

.miliipped  it  with  his  own 
^  *  i  became  ill,  and  a&  VsiOk 
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made  it  over  to  a  Brahman  ascetic  with  a 
money  present."  —  Sttndrdbdi,  ^in  Punjab 
NiOe*  and  Queries,  ii.  109.  The  itlagrtLma 
is  in  fact  a  Hindu  fetish. 

SALLABAD,  s.  This  word,  now 
«iuite  oUsolete,  occurs  fre<|^iiently  in 
tlie  early  records  of  English  settle- 
ments in  India,  for  the  ciistoniar}'  or 
j>reacriptive  exactions  of  the  native 
lioverninents,  and  for  native  prescrip- 
tive claims  in  general.  It  is  a  word 
of  Mahratti  aevelopment^  sdldbddy 
*  perennial,' applied  to  permanent  col- 
lections or  charges ;  apiwirently  a 
factitious  word  from  Pers.  «//,  *year/ 
and  Ar.  dbdd,  *  ages.' 

1680.— "Salabad."    See  under  ROOC- 

•1 

1703. — ** .  .  .  althoufifh  those  are  hard- 
ships, yet  by  len^^th  of  time  become  Ballabad 
iii.'i  we  esteem  them),  there  is  no  great 
<lomur  made  now,  and  are  not  recited  hero 
AM  grievances." — In  Wh'vfn;  ii.  19. 

1716. — "The  Board  upon  reading  them 
oame  to  the  following  resolutions :  —  That 
for  anything  which  1ms  yet  appeared  the 
Comatees  (Comaty)  may  cr>'  out  their 
Pennagundoo  Nagarum  ...  at  their  houses, 
feasts,  and  we<ldiiigM,  &c.,  according  to 
Salabad  but  not  before  the  Pagoda  of 
<Jhindy  Pilhiry.  .  .  ."-Ihid.  2134. 

1788.  — '*8allabaad.      (Usual    Custom). 
A  word  used  by  the  MiN>r>«  (irovornmunt  to 
enforce  their  dotnand  of  it  prtwont." — Indian 
WfaJbularif  {StfH'kilalr). 

SALOOTBEE,    SALUSTBEE,    s. 

Hind.  Sulotnr,  .^dlotrh  A  native 
farrier  or  hor.se-duc.tor.  Tliis  class  Ls 
now  almost  alwavs  Mahommedan. 
But  the  w^ord  is  t-aken  from  the  Skt. 
name  Sdlihotra,  tlie  original  owner  of 
wliich  is  sujiposed  U)  have  written  in 
that  language  a  treatise  on  the  Veterin- 
ary Art,  whicli  still  exists  in  a  form 
more  or  less  nuxlitied  and  imiwrfet-t. 
**  A  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  must  have 
prevailed  pretty  generally  about  this 
time  (14th  century),  for  there  is  in 
the  Il<3yal  Library  at  Lucknow  a  work 
on  the  veterinary  art,  which  was 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  l>v  order 
of  Ohiydsu-d  din  Muhammad  Shiih 
Khilji.  This  rare  l>ook,  called  Kur- 
rnta-l-Mulky  was  translated  jls  early 
4is  A.H.  783  (a.d.  1381),  from  an 
original  styh-.d  Stilotttry  which  is  the 
name  of  an  Indian,  who  is  s;iid  t^.» 
have  been  a  Bnibman,  and  the  tutor 
of  Susruta.  The  Preface  says  the 
translaticm  was  made  *from  tJie  bar- 
htiroua  Hindi  into  the  refined  Persian, 


in  order  that  there  may  l>e  no  mure 
need  of  a  reference  to  infidels.'"* 
(EUiot,  v.  573-4.) 

[1S31. — ** ' .  .  .  your  aloes  are  not  eenaine.* 
*0h  yes,  they  are,'  he  exclaimed.  'My 
■alntrae  got  them  from  the  Basnar." — Cr. 
Sport.  Mag.,  reprint  1873,  ii.  223.] 

8ALSETTE,  n.p. 

a.  A    considerable    island    immedi- 
ately north  of  Bomliay.      The    islan<l 
of  Bomlvay  is  indeed  naturally  a  kind 
of  pendant  to  the  island   of  Salsette, 
ana  during  the  Portuguese  occupation 
it  was  so  ni  every  sense.     That  occu- 
]  Kit  ion  is  still  marked  by  the  remaias 
of  numerous  villas  and  churches,  and 
by  the  survival  of  a  large  R.  Catholic 
}K)pulation.     The  island  also  contains 
the    famous  and    extensive    caves    (»l 
Kanherl  (see    KENNEA).       The    old 
(ritv  of  Tana  (q.v.)  also  stands  uik»u 
Saisette.      Salsette    was     claimed    as 
|)art  of  the  Boml>ay  dotation  of  Queen 
Catherine,  but  refused  by  the  Portu- 
guese.     The  Mahrattiis  took   it    from 
them  in  1739,  and  it  was  taken  from 
these  by  us  in  1774.     The  name   has 
lieen  by  some  connected  with  the  salt- 
works w^hich  exist  ui)on  the   Lslands 
(t<tdiiias).  '  But   it  appears  in  fact   to 
be  the  corruption  of  a  Mahratti  name 
Shdshfl,     horn     Shiislmshfiy     meaning 
*  Sixty-six' (Skt.  Shfit-sfiashtt')^  because 
(il  is  sup]><;sed)  the  island  was  alleged 
to   contain   that   number   of    vilLige.s. 
This  name  occurs  in  the  form  Shat- 
sashti   in   a  stone   inscription    dat^^d 
Sak.  1103  (a.d.  1182).     See  Bo.  J.  R. 
-Is.  Soc.  xii.   334.       Another   inscri]»- 
tion  on  copjK^r  ])lates  dated  Sak.  748 
(a.d.    1027)   (^(mtains  a   grant   of   the 
village   of   Naura,   **one  of  the  66  of 
Sri  Stfulmihi  (Thana),"  thus   entirely 
oontirming  the  etym(»logy  (/./li.  As.  Sor. 
ii.  383).     I  have'  to  thank  Mr.  J.  M. 
(.'ampbell,    C.S.I.,    for     drawing    my 
attention  to  these  inscriptions. 

b.  Salsette  is  also  the  name  of  the 
three  provinces  of  the  (Joa  territory 
which  constituted  the  VeUuu  Con- 
(juiduii  or  Old  Conquests.  These  lay 
all  along  the  coiist.,   consisting  of  (1) 

*  "  It  iri  curiouM  tliar.  without  any  alliuioii  to 
thJH  work,  aiioth<T  on  i\w.  Vetfirinary  Art,  i^lod 
Siiliitari,  and  said  to  com])riHe  in  the  auiNClii 
original  16,000  riokas,  whm  trau«Iated  in  the  nlsii 
of  Shiih  Jtth^ii  .  .  .  bv  8aiyad  'Abdulla  Khln 
Ikihadur  Pirox  .THng,  who  had  found  it  ai 
Nome  other  Sanskrit  booki  which  .  .  .  had 
Vluuderwl  from  Aniur  Singh,  Kaiii  of  Chitor.' 
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the  Ilhas  (viz.  the  island  of  Goa  and 
minor  islands  divided  by  rivers  and 
<Teeks),  (2)  Bardez  on  the  northern 
mainland,  and  (3)  SaUette  on  the 
southern  mainland.  The  port  of 
Marmagaon,  which  is  the  terminus 
•of  the  Portuguese  Indian  Railway,  is 
in  this  Salsette.  The  name  probably 
}iad  the  like  origin  to  that  of  the 
Island  Salsette  ;  a  jxarallel  to  which 
M'as  found  in  the  old  name  of  the 
Island  of  Goa,  JVfoart,  meaning 
<Mahr.)  Tis-wddi,  "30  hamlets."  [See 
BABGANY.J 

A.D.  1186.— "I,  Aparaditya  ("the.  para- 
mount  sovereign,  the  Kuler  of  the  Konkana, 
the  most  illuBtrioufl  King  ")  have  given  with 
4fi  libation  of  water  24  drachms,  after  ex- 
•crapting  other  taxes,  from  the  fixed  revenue 
4^f  the  oart  in  the  village  of  Mahauli,  con- 
nected with  Shat-shashti."  —  Intcription 
•edited  by  Pandit  Bhaga^iidnJAi  Indraji^  in 
,/.  Bo,  Br.  R.  A.  S.  xii.  332.  [And  see 
Bombay  Oazetteer,  I.  Pt.  ii.  644,  567.] 

a. — 

ir*36.  —  '*  Item  —  Revenue  of  the  Cusba 
(Ca^abe— see  CUSBAH)  of  Maym  : 

R-b^  Ixbj  ffdeoi  (40,667) 
And  the  custom-house  {Man- 

dovim)  of  the  said  Maym  .  „  (48,000) 
And  Masagong  {Mazagwlo) .  „  (11,600) 
And  Bombay  {Monhaym)  .  „  (23,000) 
And  the  Ciuba  and  Customs 

ofCarania.  .  .  .  ,,  (94,700) 
And  in  paddy  {haii)      .        .  xxi  viuras  (see 

MOOBAH)  1  eandil  (see  CANDY) 
And  the  Island  of  Salsete     fedeas  (319.000) 
And  in  paddy     .        .   xxi  mut-as  1  candU." 

S.  Botelho,  Tombo,  142. 

ir»38.— "Bevond  the  Isle  of  Elephanta 
{do  A  Ufajite)  about  a  lectio  distant  is  the 
island  of  Salsete.  This  island  is  seven 
leagues  long  by  5  in  breadth.  On  the  north 
it  borders  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  on  the  south 
it  has  the  1.  of  Elephanta,  on  the  east  the 
mainland,  and  on  the  west  the  I.  of  Bombai 
or  of  Boa  Vida.  This  L<«land  is  very  fertile, 
uliounding  in  provisions,  cattle,  and  ^anie 
of  sorts,  and  in  its  hills  is  great  plenty 
of  timber  for  building  ships  and  galleys. 
In  that  part  of  the  island  which  faces  the 
8.\V.  wind  is  built  a  great  and  noble  city 
called  Thana  ;  and  a  league  and  a  half  in 
the  interior  is  an  immense  edifice  called  the 
Pagoda  of  Salsete  ;  both  one  and  the  other 
>)bjects  most  worthy  of  note ;  Thana  for  its 
decay  {cUttroi^o)  and  the  Pagoda  as  a  work 
unique  in  its  way,  and  the  like  of  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen." — JoHo  de  CaMrOf  Prima 
Itoteiro  da  India,  69-70. 

1554.— 

"  And  to  the  Tanadar  (tenadar)  of  Salsete 
30,000  ret*. 

*<  He  has  under  him  12  ptou  {pidet)  of 
whom  the  aaid  governor  tekee  7;  leaving 
bim  6.  whioh  at  tte  efiifirl  »to  anoant 
tolOjQO 


*'  And  to  a  Parvu  (see  PABVOE)  that  he 
has,  who  is  the  country  writer  .  .  .  and 
having  the  same  pay  as  the  Tenadar  Mor, 
which  is  3  pardaos  a  month,  amounting  in  a 
year  at  the  said  rate  to  10.800  reis,"^Bolelho, 
Tombo,  in  Suhtidios,  211-212.  . 

1610.  —  "  Frey  Manuel  de  S.  Blathias, 
guardian  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  in 
Qoa,  writes  to  me  that  ...  in  Goa  alone 
there  are  90  resident  friars ;  and  besides  in 
Bacaim  and  its  adjuncts,  viz.,  in  the  island 
of  Salsete  and  other  districts  of  the  north 
they  have  18  parishes  (Ftegueiias)  of 
native  Christians  with  vicars  ;  and  five 
of  the  convents  have  colleges,  or  seminaries 
where  they  bring  up  little  orphans;  and 
that  the  said  Ward  of  Ooa  extends  300 
leagues  from  north  to  south." — Livna  da* 
MonfOes,  298. 

[1674.  —  "From  whence  these  Pieces  of 
Land  receive  their  general  Name  of  Salset 
.  .  .  either  because  it  signifies  in  Camirein 
a  Granary.  .  .  ." — Fryer ,  62.] 

c.  1760. — "  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  on 
the  loss  of  Salsett,  to  see  the  many  families 
forced  to  seek  refuge  on  Bombay,  and 
among  them  some  Portuguese  Hidalgos 
or  noblemen,  reduced  of  a  sudden  from  very 
flourishing  circumstances  to  utter  beggary." 
— Qrose,  i.  72. 

[1768. —  "Those  lands  are  comprised  in 
66  villages,  and  from  this  number  it  is  called 
Salsette."  — i'ora^  of  SalseUe,  India  Office 

MS.] 

1777. — "The  acquisition  of  the  Island  of 
Salset,  which  in  a  manner  surrounds  the 
Island  of  Bombay,  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
latter  from  the  danger  of  a  famine." — Price  » 
Tracts,  i.  101. 

1808.— "The  island  of  Sa^y  (corrupted 
by  the  Portuguese  into  Salsette)  was  con- 
quered by  that  Nation  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1534,  from  the  Mohammedan  Prince  who 
was  then  its  Sovereign ;  and  thereupon 
parcelled  out,  among  the  European  subjects 
of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  into  viilnip;e 
allotments,  at  a  very  small  Foro  or  ({Uit- 
Teni."—Bimd)ay,  Beyn,  I.  of  1808,  sec.  ii. 

b.— 


1510. — "And  he  next  day,  by  order  of 
the  Governor,  with  his  own  people  and 
many  more  from  the  Island  (Goa)  passed 
over  to  the  mainland  of  Salsete  and  An- 
truz,  scouring  the  districts  and  the  tana- 
daris,  and  placing  in  them  by  his  own  hand 
tanadars  and  collectors  of  revenue,  and 
put  all  in  such  order  that  he  collected  much 
money,  insomuch  that  he  sent  to  the  factor 
at  Groa  very  good  intelligence,  accompanied 
by  much  money."— Corr«i,  ii.  161. 

1546. — "We  agree  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowinp^,  to  wit,  that  I  Idalxaa  (Idalcan) 
promise  and  swear  on  our  Koran  {no  nttno 
mo^ffo)y  and  by  the  head  of  my  eldest  son, 
that  I  will  remain  always  firm  in  the  said 
amity  with  the  King  of  Portugal  and  with 
his  governors  of  India,  and  that  the  lands 
of  Sialsete  and  Bardeea^  wbLVcVv  \  Vw^tccsn^^ 
contract  end  doxvoAKoxv  qH  \io  >SSa^  ^'giJNJs^fiC!kS«^% 
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I  contirni  and  give  anew,  and  I  swear  and 
promi.<»6  by  the  oath  aforesaid  never  to  re- 
claim them  or  make  them  the  Subject  of 
War." — Trmty  between  I).  John  rf«  Coftro 
and  Idalxiiat  who  was  formerly  called 
Ida/ f do  (Adil  Khdn).—RtAelhoy  Tombtt,  40. 

1598.— "On  the  South  side  of  the  Iland 
of  GtHij  wher  the  riuor  nmneth  againe  into 
the  Sea,  there  cometh  euen  out  with  the 
coast  a  land  called  Salsette,  which  is  also 
vnder  the  subiuction  of  the  Portingalos,  and 
is  .  .  .  planted  both  with  people  and  fruite." 
— Lituchot*:n^  51  ;  [Hak.  Sk)c.  i.  177]. 

1602.  —  "Before  we  treat  of  the  Wars 
which  in  thirt  year  (c.  1546)  Idalxa  (Adil 
Shah)  wa^cd  with  the  State  about  the  nuiin- 
lund  provmces  uf  Salsete  and  Bard^^s,  which 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  Government  of 
India,  it  seems  well  to  us  to  ^vc  an  account 
of  these  Moor  Kings  of  Visiapor." — Coutu, 
IV.  X.  4. 

SALWEN,  ii.p.  The  great  river 
entering  the  sea  near  Martaban  in 
British  Burma,  and  which  the  Chinese 
in  its  upper  course  call  IjU-kiantj.  The 
Burmese  form  is  Thaji-linen,  but  the 
original  form  is  pro})ably  Shun.  ["  The 
Saiween  River,  which  emptier  itself 
into  the  se^i  at  Maulmain,  rivals  the 
In'awaddv  in  length  but  not  in  im- 
portance '^  (Forbes^  Briiuli  Burma,  8).] 

SAMBOOK,  s.  Ar.  aavhul;  and 
fuyibuk  (there  is  a  Skt.  word  mmhiika^ 
*  a  bivalve  shell,  but  we  are  unable  to 
throw  any  light  on  any  ])ossible  trans- 
fer) ;  a  kind  of  small  veasel  formerly 
used  in  Western  India  and  still  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  [See  Bombay  Gazetteer^ 
xiii.  Pt.  ii.  470.J  It  is  smaller  than 
the  ha(jahf  (s«e  BUGGALOW),  and  is 
cbieflv  ushI  to  communicate  between 
a  niadsteiid  and  the  shore,  ur  to  ^'o 
inside  the  reefs.  ]iurt(m  renders  the 
word  *a  foyst/  which  is  properly  a 
smaller  kin^  of  galley.  See  descrip- 
tion in  the  last  but  one  quotation 
below. 

c.  330. — "It  is  the  custom  when  a  vessel 
arrives  (at  Makdashau)  that  the  Sultan's 
sunbtlk  lK>ards  her  to  ask  whence  the  shi]i 
L'onies,  who  is  the  owner,  and  the  skipper 
(or  pilot),  what  she  is  laden  with,  and  what 
merchants  or  other  (lassengers  are  on  board.'' 
—  Ihn  BatutUy  ii.  183 ;  als<.>  see  pp.  17, 
181,  kc. 

1498. — "llie  Zambuco  came  loaded  with 
doves'-dung,  which  they  have  in  those 
islands,  and  which  they  were  carrying,  it 
being  merchandize  for  (Jambay,  where  it  is 
use<l  in  dyeing  cloths." — Corrm,  Lfnda*^ 
i.  33-34.     ' 

„        In  the  curious  Vocabularj*  of  the 
language  of   Calicut,  at   the   ond   oi   tV\u 


JioUirvoi  Vaaoo  da  Oama,  we  find:  ''Bor- 
eas ;  Camlraea'* 

[1502.  — "Zambaoos."  See  under  HA- 
CODA.] 

1506.  —  "Questo  Capitanio  si  preee  ano 
saxnlmco  molto  riooo,  veniva  dalla  Mecha 
per  Colocut." — Leonardo  Ca*  Jfassfr,  17. 

1510. — "As  to  the  names  of  their  shi}4» 
some  are  called  Bambachi,  and  these  an 
flat-bottomed." —  Vartheuui,  164. 

1516. —  "  Item -- our  Captain  Major,  or 
Captain  of  Cochim  shall  give  passes  to 
secure  the  navigation  of  the  snips  and 
lanbaqos  of  their  ports  .  .  .  prorided  they 
do  not  carry  spices  or  drugs  that  we  retjuiie 
for  our  cargoes,  but  if  such  be  found,  for 
the  first  occasion  they  shall  Io8o  all  the  spioe 
and  drugs  so  loaded,  and  on  the  8e«>iid 
they  shall  lose  both  ship  and  cargo,  and  aO 
may  be  taken  as  prize  of  war." — Treaty  cS 
Lopo  Soarejt  with  Coulffo  (Qnilon),  in  BoUlku^ 
TvmbOf  Suhiidiogy  p.  32. 

[1516.— "ZambucoB."  See  under  ABEGA] 

1518.— ''Zambuqno."   Sec  under  PROW. 

1543.  —  "  Item  —  that  the  Zanbuqiiot 
which  shall  trade  in  his  port  in  rice  or  n<^'* 
(paddy)  and  cottons  and  other  matters  shall 
pay  the  customary  dues." — Treat i/  of  Martin 
Affunsit  de  *Soi/ja  with  Coufam^  *in  Botefhv, 
Tombo,  37. 

[1814.—*'  Sambonk."  See  under  DHOW.] 
1855.— "Our  pilgrim  ship  .  .  .  was  a 
Sambuk  of  about  400  arxUbt  (50  tons),  with 
narrow  wedge-like  bows,  a  clean  water-line» 
a  sharp  keel,  undecked  except  upon  tlw 
l^oop,  which  was  high  enough  to  act  as  a 
soil  in  a  gale  of  wind.  We  carried  2  moats, 
imminentlv  raking  forward,  the  main  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  mizen,  and  the 
former  wa.s  provided  with  a  large  triangular 
latine.  .  .  ."  —  Burton^  Pilgrimage  to  £1 
Mtdhioh  and  Mfccah^  i.  276  ;  [Memorial  ed. 
i.  188]. 

1858.— "The  vessels  of  the  Arabs  called 
Sembnk  are  small  Baggelows  of  80  to  100 
tons  burden.  Whilst  they  run  out  forward 
into  a  sharp  pn>w,  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel  is  disproportionately  broad  and 
elevated  alvive  the  water,  in  order  to  form 
a  couuteqKiiso  to  the  colossal  triangular 
Kiil  which  is  hoisted  to  the  masthead  with 
such  a  spro.-dl  that  often  the  extent  of  the 
yard  is  greater  than  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel."  —  /'.  con  Neimant^  in  ZeUtchr,  der 
Deutxch.  Morgenl.  Gf^elheh.  xii.  420. 

1880.— "The  small  sailing  boat  with  one 
sail,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  'J4m- 
book '  with  which  I  went  from  Hodeida  to 
Aden."  —  Letter  in  Athenaeum,  March  13, 
p.  346. 

[1900.— "We  scrambled  into  a  umboolai 
crammed  and  stulTed  with  the  baggage." — 
Bentf  Southern  Arabia,  220.] 

SAMBBE,  SAMBUB,  s.  Hind. 
^  stlbar,  sdmbur ;  Skt.  iambara^  A  kind 
1  of  stag  (Rum  AridoUlii^  Jerdon ; 
.\^\^"ttioTiV  Ma^i\\\va(ta^  543  feq^."])  the 
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elk  of  S.  Indian  sportHinen  ;  ghaxu  of 
Bengal ;  jerrow  (jardo)  of  the  Hima- 
laya ;  the  larcest  of  Indian  stags,  and 
found  in  all  the  large  forests  of  India. 
The  word  is  oft^u  applied  to  the  soft 
leather,  somewhat  resembling  chamois 
leather,  prepared  from  the  hide. 

1673.  —  *' .  .  .  Our  usual  diet  was  of 
s|K)tted  deer,  Sabre,  wild  Hogs  and  some- 
timo8  wild  Cows." — /Vyrr,  175. 

[1813.— "Here  he  saw  a  numl)or  of  deer, 
and  four  large  sabirs  or  aamboos,  one  con- 
siderably bigger  than  an  ox.  .  .  ." — J/iarif^ 
in  Fttrbes^  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  400.] 

1823.— "  The  skin  of  the  Sambre,  when  well 
prei)ared,  forms  an  excellent  material  for 
thu  military  accoutrements  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  native  Powers." — AfcUcoltHy  Central 
Jndia^  i.  9. 

[1900.— ''The  Samba  stags  which  Lord 
Powersoourt  turned  out  in  his  glens.  ..." 
— iipfctator^  December  15,  p.  888.] 

SAMPAN,  s.  A  kind  of  small 
boat  or  skiff.  The  word  appears  to  be 
Javanese  and  Malay.  It  must  have 
been  adopted  on  the  Indian  shores, 
for  it  was  picked  up  there  at  an  early 
date  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  it  is  now 
current  all  through  the  further  East. 
[The  French  have  adopted  the  Anna- 
mite  form  towiian.!  Tlie  word  is  often 
said  to  be  originally  Chinese,  ^sanpan,^ 
=  ' three  boards,'  and  this  is  possible. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
words  for  a  lx)at  in  China.  Moreover, 
we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Bal)er,  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  boat  on  the  Yangtse  which 
is  called  lou-'pan,  'five  l)oards.*  Giles 
however  says  :  "  From  the  Malay  sam- 
ya«  =  three  boards"  ;  but  in  this  there 
IS  some  confusion.  The  word  has  no 
such  meaning  in  Malay. 

1510. —  "My  companion  said,  *What 
means  then  might  there  be  for  going  to  this 
island?"  They  answered:  'That  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  a  chiampana,'  that 
is  a  small  vessel,  of  which  many  are  found 
there."— Kart/Mwa.  242. 

1516.  — "They  (the  Moors  of  Quilacare) 
perform  their  voyages  in  small  vessels  which 
they  call  champana.  "—^arfroM,  172. 

c.  1540.  —  "  In  the  other,  whereof  the 
captain  was  slain,  there  was  not  one  escaped, 
for  Quiay  Panian  pursued  them  in  a 
CJhampaiia,  which  was  the  Boat  of  his 
Junk.  — /*>n^o  {Cogan,  p.  79),  orig.  ch.  lix. 

1552.—".  .  .  Champanas,  which  are  a 
kind  of  small  vessels.'  — Ctutankeda,  ii.  76  ; 
{rather,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  xxii.  p.  76]. 

lt)13.  —  "And  on  the  beach  called  the 
Ba/jvr  of  the  Jaos  .  .  .  they  sell  every  sort  of 


provision  in  rice  and  grain  for  the  Jaos 
merchants  of  Java  Major,  who  daily  from 
the  dawn  are  landing  provisions  from  their 
junks  and  ships  in  their  boats  or  Cham- 
penal  (which  are  little  skiffs).  . .  ." — Oodinho 
df  Ertaioy  6. 

[1622.— "Yt  was  thought  fytt  .  .  .  to 
\  trym  up  a  China  MflTPTmn  to  goe  with  the 
:  fleete.  .  .  ."--Cockt'i  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
i  122.] 

'  1648.  —  In  Van  Spilbnyen't  Voyage  we 
.  have  Champane.  ana  the  still  more  odd 
I  Champaigne.    [»ee  under  TOPAZ.] 

1702. — "  Bampana  being  not  to  be  got  we 
were  forced  to  send  for  the  Sarah  and 
Eaton's  Long-boats." — MS.  Contmotidmce 
in  J.  Office  from  Ckitui  Factory  (at  Chusan), 
Jan.  8. 

c.   1788. — "Some  made   their  escape  in 

5 rows,  and  some  in  aampans." — Mem.  of  a 
feUay  Family,  3. 

1868.  —  "The  harbour  is  crowded  with 
men-of-war  and  trading  vessels  .  .  .  from 
vessels  of  several  hundred  tons  burthen 
down  to  little  fishing-boats  and  passenger 
9Mm'ptJiB,"—\VaHaee,  Malay  Archip.  21. 

SAM8H00,  s.  A  kind  of  ardent 
spirit  made  in  China  from  rice.  Mr. 
Baber  doubts  this  bein^  Chinese  ;  Imt 
according  to  Wells  Williams  the  name 
is  san-skao,  'thrice  fired'  {Guide^  220). 
'Distilled  liquor*  is  shao-siiL,  'fired 
liquor.'  Compare  Germ.  Brantwein^ 
and  XXX  beer.  Strabo  says :  '  Wine 
the  Indians  drink  not  except  when 
sacrificing,  and  that  is  made  of  rice 
in  lieu  of  barley  "  (xv.  c.  i.  §  63). 

1684.—".  .  .  ■ampaoe.  or  Chinese  Beer." 
—  Valentijn,  iv.  (China)  129. 

[1687.— "Samahn."  See  under  ABBACK.] 

1727.—" .  .  .  Bamahew  or  Rice  Arrack." 
—A.  Hamilton,  ii.  222 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  224]. 

c.  1752. — "  .  .  .  the  people  who  make 
the  Chinese  brandy  called  Saman,  live  like- 
wise in  the  suburbs." — Osbeck's  Voyage,  i.  235. 

[1852.—" .  .  .  aamahoe,  a  Chinese  inven- 
tion, and  which  is  distilled  from  rice,  after 
the  rice  has  been  permitted  to  foment  (?)  in 
.  .  .  vinegar  and  water." — NeaJe,  Residence 
in  Siam,  75. 


SANDAL,  SANDLE,  SANDERS, 
SANDAL-WOOD,  s.  From  Low 
Latin  santalum,  in  Greek  <rd9ra\ov, 
and  in  later  Greek  iT6Lviavov  ;  coming 
from  the  Arab,  sandal^  and  that  from 
Skt.  chandana.  The  name  properly 
1)elones  to  the  franant  wood  of  the 
SanUuum  cUbum^  L.  Three  woods 
bearing  the  name  wwlalMg^  ^^^ 
yellow,  and  red,  "" 

in  the  Middle  j 
Red   Sandalwood' 
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has  been  lon^  applied,  1x)tb  in  English 
and  in  the  Inaian  veniaculars,  U>  the 
wood  of  Pterocanius  santalina,  L.,  a 
tree  of  S.  India,  tne  wood  of  which  is 
inodorous,  but  which  is  valued  for 
various  pur]>o8es  in  India  (pillars,  turn- 
ing, &c.),  and  is  exjwrtea  as  a  dye- 
wood.  According  to  Hanlmry  and 
Fliickiger  this  last  was  the  sunders 
so  much  used  in  the  cookery  of  the 
Middle  A^s  for  colouring  sauces,  &c. 
In  the  o])ini()n  of  those  authorities  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  red  sandal  of 
the  medieval  nhannacologists  was  a 
kind  of  the  real  odorous  sandal-wood, 
or  was  the  wood  of  Pteroc.  santal.  It 
is  ])o.sJ!;il>1e  that  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  was  meant.  For 
on  the  one  hand,  even  in  modern 
times,  we  find  Milburn  (see  below) 
S]>eaking  of  the  three  colours  of  the 
real  sandnl-wood  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  find  Matthioli  in  the  16th 
century  s])eaking  of  the  red  sandal  as 
inodorous. 

It  has  been  a  question  how  the 
Ptnorarjunf  mjitalina  came  to  be 
called  sandal-wood  at  all.  We  mav 
suggest,  as  a  possible  origin  of  tliis, 
the  fact  that  its  powder  "mixed  with 
oil  is  used  for  bathing  and  purifying 
the  skin"  {Ihrvnj^  s.v!),  muen  as  the 
true  sandal -wood  powder  also  is  used 
in  the  Ea^^t. 

c.  rAf>. —  "Aiulfnim  the  remoter  rcpions, 
I  K|»oak  of  T/inista  iind  other  places  of 
ox|)ort,  the  iniportK  to  Tapnjbaiie  are  silk, 
aloeawootl,  cloves.  Sandalwood  iT^dv8avrj\ 
and  HO  forth.  .  .  ." — CWmrw,  in  Cat/nit/,  &c., 
clxxvii. 

1298. — "Encore  s;ichiez  que  en  coate  ysle 
a  arbro8  de  sandal  vormoille  ausi  f^nint  come 
8unt  les  arbres  des  nostre  conti^e  .  .  .  et 
il  en  r»nt  bc>is  come  nos  avnns  d'antres 
arbres  saiivajes." — Marvo  Polo^  Geoj;.  Text, 
ch.  cxci. 

e.  13JK).  —  '"Jake  i>owdcrod  rice  and  boil 
it  in  almontl  milk  .  .  .  and  colour  it  with 
Saunders."-    RecijKj    (pioted    by    Wriijht, 

15f>4. — "Le  Santal  done  croist  es  Indes 
Orientalos  et  Occidontales :  en  grrande» 
Forestz,  et  fort  CHpcsses.  11  s'cn  trciiue 
trois  cPiKJces :  mais  le  plus  pasle  est  Ic 
meillour :  le  blane  aproH :  le  rou^o  est  mis 
an  dernier  ranc,  iM>urce  qu'il  n'a  aucime 
(xleur :  main  Ics  deux  premiers  sentcnt  fort 
Inm." — Mattftiofi  (old  Fr.  version),  liv.  i. 
ch.  xix. 

lf>tMJ.—  "The  Sandal  jfrowsal)out  Timor, 
which  prmluccH  the  largest  quantity,  and  it 
i.s  called  chnndana;  and  by  this  name  it 
is  known  in  all  the  r^ions  alnjut  Malaca  ; 
and  the  A  rain,  being  those  who  carried  on 


the  trade  of  those  parts,  corrupted  tlw 
word  and  called  it  landjd.  ETery  Moor, 
whatever  his  nation,  calls  it  thus  .  .  ."— 
Oara'a,  f.  18&r.  He  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  undalo  rennelho  as  quite  a  different 
product,  growing  in  Teuasserim  and  oo  the 
Coromondol  Coast. 

1584.—*'.  .  .  BandalM  wildefrom  Cochin. 
Sandalei  domestick  from  Malacca.  .  .  ."— 
Wm.  BiirrfU,  in  HakL  ii.  412. 

1613. — **.  .  .  certain  rcnegrade  Christianii 
of  the  said  island,  along  with  the  Moois 
called  in  the  Hollonders,  who  thinking  ii 
was  a  fine  opportunity,  went  oue  time  with 
five  vessels,  and  another  time  with  seven, 
afrainst  the  said  fort^  at  a  time  when  mo»t 
of  the  people  .  .  .  were  gone  to  Solor  f(ir 
the  Sandal  trade,  by  which  they  had  their 
living."— //ororro,  Jiteada^  723. 

16ir». — **  Committee  to  procure  the  coxn- 
mo<lities  recommended  by  Capt.  Saris  for 
Japan,  viz.  .  .  .  pictures  of  wars,  steel, 
skins,  sanden-wood."— iSutMs^ry,  i.  380. 

1813.— ''When  the  trees  are  felled,  tbe 
l)ark  is  taken  off ;  they  are  then  cut  into 
billets,  and  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  two 
months,  during  which  period  the  white  ants 
will  eat  the  outer  wood  witliout  touching 

i  the  aandal;  it  is  then  taken  up  and  .  .  . 

!  sorted  into  three  kinds.  The  deeper  tbe 
colour,  the  higher  is  the  perfumo  ;  and  hence 
the  merchants  sometimes  divide  fiandal  into 
red,  yellow,  and  white ;  but  these  are  alF 
different  shades  of  tho  same  colour.** — 
Mi/htm,  i.  *J91. 

1825.— "Redwood,  properly  Rm>  Sam- 
dera,  is  produced  chicHy  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  whence  it  has  of  late  years  been  im- 
]K>rted  in  eonsidenible  (piantit^  to  Eng^Iand, 
where  it  is  employed  m  dyeing".  It  .  .  . 
comes  in  round  Ijillets  of  a  thiukish  red 
'  colour  on  the  outside,  a  deep  brighter  r«d 
i  within,  with  a  wavy  grain ;  no  smell  or 
taste."— /^/c/.  ed.  1825,  p.  249. 

SANDOWAY,  n.p.  A  towu  of 
Arakim,  tlie  Burmese  name  of  which 
is  Thavdw*'  (SiUid-wr\  for  wbicli  nn 
etymulogy  (Mron-tied '),  ;iiid  a  corre- 
sponding legend  are  invented,  a.s  usual 
[see  liUnnaTi  Cia:.*:iteery  ii.  606].  It  is 
(|uite  possible  that  the  name  is 
aiK'ient,  and  represented  by  the  Sada 
of  Ptolemv. 

ir>.')d. — '*ln  crou.sing  tho  gulf  of  Bengal 
there  arose  a  storm  which  dispersed  them 
in  Huch  a  manner  that  Vartin  Affonso 
found  himself  alone,  with  bis  ship,  at  the 
iwland  called  Xeganiale,  opjKisite  the  town 
of  Sodoe,  which  iH  on  the  mainland,  and 
there  was  wrecked  uj.>on  a  reef  .  .  .'* — 
liarrog,  IV.  ii.  1. 

In  1.  ix.  1,  it  is  called  Sedoe. 

1696.— "Other  places  ab^ng  this  CVxist 
subjected  to  this  Kine:  Nif  Arracan)  are 
Curomoria,  Bedoa,  Zriru,  and  /*oti  MagaoniJ* 
— Ap\)endix  to  Ochujton^  p.  563. 
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metting  with  the  XamorxHt  and  noorejpeact  teitk 
Aim;  ami  how  he  brought  dettruction  on  the 

Aa  ig  ue  of  Saagiiioer . " 

1727. — "There  is  an  excellent  Harbour 
for  Shipping  8  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of 
JMbuly  called  SaJi^fUBeer,  but  the  Country 
about  being  inhabited  by  Rapartts^  it  is  not 
frequented."'^.  Hamilton,  [cd.  1744]  i.  244. 

SANSKRIT,  s.  The  name  of  the 
classical  language  of  the  Brahmans, 
Sanukritay  meaning  in  that  language 
*miritied'  or  *  perfcctt'd.'  This  was 
obviously  at  first  only  an  epithet,  and 
it  is  not  of  very  ancient  use  in  this 
specific  application.  Tu  tlie  Brahmans 
Sanskrit  was  the  bhashuj  or  langimge, 
and  liad  no  ]>articular  name.  The 
word  Sanskrit  is  used  by  the  proto- 
grammarian  Punini  (some  centuries 
before  Christ),  but  not  as  a  deno- 
mination of  the  language.  In  the 
latter  sense,  however,  Y>otn  'Sanskrit' 
and  *  Prakrit '  (Pracrit)  are  used  in 
tlie  Brihat  Savmitil  of  Variihamihira, 
c.  A.D.  604,  in  a  chapter  on  omens 
(Ixxxvi.  3X  to  which  Prof.  Kern's 
translation  doe^  not  extend.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  MrichdChakatika.  trans- 
hited  by  Prof.  II.  H.  Wilson  in  his 
Hindu.  Theatre^  under  the  name  of 
the  *Toy-cail';  in  the  works  of 
Kumarila  Bhatta,  a  writer  of  the  7th 
<t.*ntury  ;  and  in  the  Pdiiimyd  ^ikshd^ 
a  metrical  treatise  ascril^ed  ])V  the 
Hindus  to  Panini,  but  really  of  coni- 
]»ai"itively  modern  origin. 

There  is  a  curiouslv  earlv  mention 
of  Sanskrit  by  the  JSIahommedan  j>oet 
Amir  Khusrfi  of  Delhi,  which  is 
<|U()ted  below,  llie  first  mention  (to 
our  knowledge)  of  the  word  in  any 
European  writing  is  in  an  Italian 
letter  of  Sassetti's,  addre^ssed  from 
MalaUir  to  liernardo  Davanzati  in 
Florence,  and  dating  from  1586.  Tlie 
few  words  on  the  subject,  of  this 
writer,  show  much  acuniLMi. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  such 
references  to  this  language  as  oc<'.ur 
are  found  chieHv  in  the  works  of 
travellers  to  Southern  India,  and  by 
tlifs*;*  it  is  often  called  Grandouic^  or 
tht!  like,  from  (irantha^  *a  book'  (set* 
GRUNTH,  GRUNTHUM)  i.e.  a  book  of 
the  classiciil  Indian  literature.  Tlie 
term  Sd/mkrif  came  into  familiar  use 
after  the  investigations  into  this 
language  by  the  English  in  Bengal 
(viz.  by  Wilkins,  Jones,  &c.)  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  [See 
Macaonell,  Hi^t.  of  Sumkrit  Lit.  ch.  i.] 


A.D.xf — "Mailreifa.  Xow,  to  me,  there 
are  two  things  at  w^ich  I  cannot  choose  bat 
laugh,  a  woman  reading  Sanflkrit,  and  a 
nian  singing  a  song  :  uie  woman  ««»'"<W** 
like  a  young  cow  when  the  rope  is  fim 
]ias8od  through  her  noetrils  ;  ana  the  mu 
wheezes  like  an  old  Pandit  repeating  his 
l^ad-roll."— TA*  Tog-Carl,  E.T.  in  IVOmls 
WorJbs,  xi.  dO. 

A.D.  gt — ''Three-and -sixty  or  four-and- 
sixty  sounds  are  there  originally  in  Prakrit 
(PRACRIT)  even  as  in  Saiukrit,  os.tausfat 
by  the  Svayambhii." — Pdninl^  UltM, 
quoted  in  WH)er's  Ind.  Studi*^  (1858),  iv.  3i6. 
Hut  see  also  Wtbtr'tt  Al-adrm.  VoHetvngn 
(1876),  p.  194. 

1318. — "Hut  there  is  another  tanguasc, 
more  select  than  the  other,  which  olluw 
Brahmans  use.  Its  name  from  of  <Ad  is 
Sahaakrit,  and  the  common  people  kxMv 
iu»thing  of  it."— -4wlr  KkusrA,  m  £ffioi,  vL 
5rt3. 

1586. — '*  Sono  scritte  le  loro  scionze  tutte 
in  una  lingua  che  dimandano  Samwanta, 
cho  vuol  dire  *  bone  articolaUi  * :  della  quale 
n<.)U  si  ha  memoria  ({uando  f  ussc  ix&rlatxi,  ooo 
avoro  (com'  io  dico)  mcmorie  anticbisaiiDe. 
Iniparanla  come  noi  la  grcca  e  la  latina,  t 
vi  pongono  molto  maggior  tempo,  si  che 
in  6  anni  o  7  scno  fanno  |)adroni  :  et  ha  k 
linffua  d'oggi  molte  cose  comuni  con  queHa, 
nolla  quale  sono  molti  de'  no^^tri  nomi,  e 
]iarticularmcnto  de  numeri  ii  6,  7,  8,  e  9, 
Jh'Ot  serpTy  et  altri  assai." — Stunetii,  extracted 
!  in  Jfe  (wubrrnatiSj  Storiaf  Ac,  Livomo.  1875, 
p.  221. 

c.  1590.— "Although  this  country  (Kash- 
mir) has  a  peculiar  tongue,  the  books  of 
knowlcdt^^o  are  Sanskrit  (or  Sahanskrit). 
They  alno  have  a  written  character  of  their 
own,  with  which  they  write  their  booka 
The  sulMtancc  which  thev  chiefly  write 
n\)on  is  Tfut,  which  ia  the  bark  of  a  tree,* 
which  with  a  little  pains  they  make  into 
leaves,  and  it  lastM  for  years.  In  thij«  way 
;mcieut  lx>okii  have  been  written  thoieon, 
and  the  ink  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  washed 
!  i)\it."— A 'tn  (orig.),  i.  p.  563  ;  [cd.  Janv/f,  ii. 

.sni]. 

1623. — "The  Josuites  conceive  that  the 
Hmmoncs  arc  of  the  di8]>ersioii  of  the 
Israelites,  and  their  Bookcs  (culled  SamM- 
cretan)  doo  somewhat  agree  with  the 
Scriptures,  >)ut  that  they  understand  them 
not.  ' — Purt'hoSy  l*il<jrimog^^  569. 

1651. — ".  .  .  Sonri  signifies   the  Sun  in 

SamBCortam,  which  is  u  langu.-igc  in  which 

j  all  the  mysteries  of  Heathendom  are  written, 

{  and  which  is  held  in  esteem  by  the  Bramines 

,  just  as  i.'itin   is    .imong    the    Ixiamed    in 

Knropc." — Jioyfriufy  4. 

'  In  sonic  of  the  following  (|Uotations 
wi'  \n\\\i  ii  form  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  : 

c.    1666. — "Their  first   study  is    in    the 
I  Hanscrit.    which    is    n    language    entirely 

♦  Of  thf  l>in'li-tr.-f.  Sinsk.  l>hitrja,  Rttvia  Bkoh 
jnittm.  Wall.,  th»*  t'\tuliatinK  outer  \tark  of  which 
is  callwl  tCc. 
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differont  from  the  common  Indian,  and 
which  is  only  known  by  the  Pendets.  And 
this  is  that  Tongue,  of  which  Father  Kircher 
hath  published  the  Alphabet  received  from 
Father  Hoa.  It  is  called  Hanscrit,  that  is, 
a  pure  Language  ;  and  because  they  belieye 
this  to  be  the  Tongue  in  which  Ood,  by 
moans  of  Brahma,  gave  them  the  four  JBetht 
(sec  VEDA),  which  they  esteem  Sacred  Books, 
they  call  it  a  Holy  and  Divine  lAnguage. " — 
BentUr,  E.T.  107 ;  [ed.  ConsUzbU,  JJ35]. 

1673.—'' .  .  .  who  foimded  these,  their 
Annals  nor  their  SailBCript  deliver  not." — 
Fryer,  161. 

16S9. — " .  .  .  the  learned  Language  among 
them  is  called  the  SaiLBOreet.  — Onngton, 

248. 

1694. — **  Indicus  Indus  Teh^lipur,  sic  nomi- 
natus  veterum  Brachmanorum  lingu4  Indict 
dict4  SanBcroot,  seu,  ut  vulgo,  exiliori  sono 
elegantiae  cau8&  SailBCreet,  non  autem 
HajiBcreet  ut  minus  recte  eam  nuncupat 
Kirchcrus." — Ilydei  -^«  LudU  OriaUt,,  in 
JSi/ntagma  Diss,  li.  264. 

1726. — *' Above  all  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  general  utility  to  the  Coast  that  some 
more  chaplains  should  be  maintained  there 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the  Sanskrit 
tongue  (de  EbuiBkritie  taat)  the  head-and- 
mother  tongue  of  most  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  once  for  all  to  make  an 
exact  translation  of  the  Vedam  or  Law  book 
of  the  Heathen.  .  .  ." — Valentijti,  Choro, 
p.  72. 

1760. — "They  have  a  learned  language 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  the  HaiLBCrlt. 
.  .  r— Grout,  i.  202. 

1774.— "This  code  they  have  written  in 
their  own  lan^ua^e,  the  Shansciit.  A 
translation  of  it  is  begun  under  the  in- 
spection of  one  of  the  body,  into  the 
Persian  language,  and  from  that  into 
English." — W.  Hastings^  to  Lord  Mansjidd, 
in  aieig,  i.  402. 

1778. — '*  The  language  as  well  as  the 
written  character  of  Bengal  are  familiar  to 
the  Natives  .  .  .  and  boui  seem  to  be  base 
derivatives  from  the  ShailBCrit." — Ormey  ed. 
1803,  ii.  5. 

1782.— "La  langue  Samscrontam,  Sanu- 
krct,  Hanscrit  ou  Oraivdon,  est  La  plus 
^tendue:  ses  caract^res  multipli^  donnent 
beaucoup  do  facility  pour  exprimor  ses 
pens^es,  ce  qui  I'a  fait  noramer  langue 
divine  par  lo  P.  Pons." — Sonneratf  i.  224. 

1794.— 
*^  With  Jones,  a  linguist,  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
or  Manks." 

Pursuits  of  LUeraturej  6th  ed.  286. 

1796. — "  La  madre  di  tutte  le  lingue 
Indiane  h  In  Samskrda,  ciob,  lingua  per- 
J'ftUiy  piena,  ben  digerita,  Krda  opera  per- 
fetta  o  compita,  Sam^  simul,  insieme^  e  vuol 
dire  lingua  tutta  insieme  btn  digerita,  legata, 
pa-/ttta."—Fra  Paoh'no.  p.  258. 

SAPECA,  SAPEQIJE,  s.  This 
word  is  used  at  Macao  for  what  we 
call  cash  (q.v.)  in  Chinese  currency ; 


and  it  is  the  word  generally  used 
by  French  writers  for  that  coin. 
Giles  says  :  "From  sapek,  a  coin 
found  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China, 
and  equal  to  about  half  a  pfennig 
(ciir  Tnaler),  or  about  one-sixth  of 
a  German  Kreutzer"  (Gloxs.  of  Refer- 
ewxy  122).  We  cannot  learn  much 
about  this  coin  of  Tonquin.  Milbuni 
says,  under  *  Cochin  China  * :  "  The 
only  currency  of  the  country  is  a 
sort  of  cash,  called  sappica,  composed 
cliiefly  of  tutenague  (see  TOOTNAOUE), 
600  making  a  qiuin:  this  is  divided 
into  10  mace  of  60  cash  each,  the 
whole  strung  together,  and  divided 
by  a  knot  at  each  mace"  (ed.  1825, 
pp.  444-445).  There  is  nothing  here 
inconsistent  w^th  our  proposed  deri- 
vation, given  later  on.  McLce  and 
Sappica  are  equally  Malay  words.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  true  origin 
of  the  term  is  that  communicated  by 
our  friend  Mr.  E.  C.  Baber :  "  Very 
probably  from  Malav  wt,  *one,^  and 
pdku^  *a  string  or  nle  of  the  small 
coin  called  pichis.'  Pichis  is  explained 
bv  Crawfurd  as  *  Small  coin  .  .  .  money 
o\  copper,  brass,  or  tin.  ...  It  wtis 
the  ancient  coin  of  Java,  and  also  the 
only  one  of  the  Malays  when  first  seen 
by  the  Portuguese.'  Piiku  is  written 
by  Favre  peku  (Diet,  Malai^-Fran^aia) 
and  is  derived  bv  him  from  Chinesti 
p^-ho,  *  cent.'  In  the  dialect  of  Canton 
pak  is  the  word  for  '  a  hundred,'  and 
one  pak  is  the  colloquial  term  for  a 
string  of  one  hundred  cash."  Sapeku 
would  then  be  properly  a  string  of 
100  cash,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  it  might  through  sonu». 
misunderstanding  {e.g.  a  confusion  of 
'ptku  and  pichis)  nave  been  transferred 
to  the  single  coin.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Gerson  da  Cunha's  Contributions 
to  tlie  Study  of  Porhiguese  Numismatioi, 
which  may  seem  at  first  sight  incon- 
sistent with  this  derivation.  For  lie 
seems  to  imply  that  the  smallest  de- 
nomination of  coin  struck  l»y  Albu- 
([uerque  at  Goa  in  1510  was  called 
cepayqua,  i.e.  in  the  year  before  the 
capture  of  Malacca,  and  consequent 
familiarity  with  Malay  terms.  1  do 
not  trace  his  authority  for  this ;  the 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Alboquerque,  and  it  is 
(luite  possible  that  tlie  dinlieiros,  as 
tnese  small  copper  coins  were  also 
called,  only  received  the  name  cepayaua 
at  a  later  date,  and  snuve  t:\wvs,  "ssxVvs^ 
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j^ci'.  the  ((nutation  of  1510  from  Correii 
under  PARDAO.  This  word  ha.s  ht'en 
discussed  hy  Cul.  Tenijde  {ImL  Aniiq,^ 
August  1897,  jtp.  222  ^y.),  wlio  gives 
({notations  eritahlishing  tlie  derivation 
fi-oni  the  Malay  MjKiku. 

(1639.—'*  li{ciu-aj  04mh)  hutha  fou^-^^quaro 
hole  through  it,  at  which  they  Htring  them 
on  a  Stniw  ;  a  Strinjr  of  two  hundred  (Jnxtv*^ 
I'iilled  •Vri/ff,  is  worth  alxiut  three  farthin^rs 
Hterling.  and  five  Satus  tycd  tofif ether  make 
u  Sapocon.  l*he  i)  avians,  when  this  niuncy 
first  came  amongst  them,  were  w>  cheate«l 
with  the  N<»velty,  that  they  would  pivo  i»ix 
Itii^s  of  IV)i{K;r  for  ten  SapocoiiB,  thirteen 
where<»f  amount  t<»  but  a   (V)wn." — Man- 

iltlitln^    VuiMlltSy  K.T.  i».  117. 

1703.  -'•  This  is  the  reastm  why  the  <Uixn* 
are  valuc<l  su  little  :  they  ure  punched  in  the 
miiidle,  and  strin^'d  with  little  twists  of 
Straw,  tw»)  hundre<l  in  one  Twist,  which  is 
called  Sant4i,  and  is  worth  nine  Deniors. 
Five  Santas  tied  toj^ethcr  make  a  th<iusand 
i'ajraa,  or  a  Sapoon  (7Sapocon)."^(V;^/a't(on 
vf  l>Htrk  Voi/fnf'ii,  199. 

(l.SJO.— "The  money  current  in  l^ili  oon- 
i<i><ts  solely  of  Chinese  ]>ico  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre.  .  .  .  They  however  put  them 
up  in  Iiundreds  and  thousands  ;  two  hundred 
are  called  iiatuh.  and  arc  equal  to  one  ni)>ee 
co]ip«.'r,  and  a  thtuisand  called  Sapaku,  arc 
vaiiicd  at  five  rui»ees." — SintjnfHtrt'  Chronicle, 
•lunc  IS'JO.  in  Mtnn\  Indian  Arvhijt.  j).  94. 

(1S*«*2. -"This  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
Sapec  (niorc  Cdmmonly  known  to  us  as  the 
cash),  the  onlv  native  coin  of  China,  and 
wlui.'h  is  fdund  everywhere  from  Malaysia 
to  .lapan."- -  A' "/;/'■  «"<///,   th'itjiu  of  Currt  uri/, 

Vo7.] 

SAPPAN-WOOD,  s.  The  wood  cf 
t'litmilpina  siif/fHiny  xha  bnllnm  of  llie 


the    occu]»ation    of    Malacca  (see    Da  |  the  Deccan,  and  the  Malay  PeiiinauU: 
C'/<r</i/i,  pp.  11-12,  and  22).     [But  also    whilst  the  Malayfil.  ^afpanham^  lod 

the  Tamil  shappu^  both  signifying  *iv!d 
(woodX'  are  apparently  derivatives  froBi 
slmtcaj  '  to  be  red/  ana  suggest  anotLtr 
origin  as  most  probable.  [The  Afmf. 
<wlo8s,  gives  Mat.  cltajtpannamt  from 
chajypiiy  'leaf,'  Skt.  atiga^  'body'; 
T^un.  duippangam.}^  The  Malay  voni 
is  also  Bapang^  which  Orawfurd  aip- 
poses  to  have  originated  the  trade- 
name. If,  however,  the  ety niulo«}-  just 
.^suggested  be  correct^  the'  word  mu.4 
have  ])as8ed  from  Continental  Indii 
to  the  Archipelago.  For  curious 
])articular8  as  to  the  names  of  this 
< lye- wood,  and  its  vicissitudes,  ^r 
BBAZIL:  [Aiid  Bunieirs  note  on  Litt*- 
rlwtefty  Hale.  See.  i.  121]. 

c.  1570.— 
"  ()  rico  Sifio  ja  dado  oo  Bremem. 
O  C'Ochim  de  Calomba  que  deu  mana 
De  sap&O,  chumbo,  snhtre  e  -vitunlhaii 
Lhe  niH)rcel)cm  cclloiros  o  muralhan." 
A  rf<  Ahrfu,  Lhac.  df  J/a/<iru. 

1598. — **  There  are  likewise  some  Diomanti 
and  also  .  .  .  the  wocxl  Sapon,  whereof  tin 
much  is  bn^n^ht  from  Sum,  it  is  like  BnoD 
to  dio  withall." — LiHwhut'^Hj  36  ;  [Hak.  Sm. 

i.  120J. 

I      c.  1616.—"  There  are  in  this  city  of  Ori 

I  (read  Odia,  Jadoa),  capital  of  the  kingdoa 

-.  of  Siam,  two  factories  ;  one  of  the  Hollandeis 

,  with    ^rcat    capital,    and    another    of  the 

Knglish  with  lesM.     The  trade  which  both 

drive   is    in    deer->>kius,    sha^roen    aappta 

(siijHlit)  and  much  .silk  which  conies  thitbcr 

fn)ni  Chincheo  and  C\)chinchina.    .    .    ."- 

/itH-uri-o,  iJfcadd,  530. 


[1615.— "  Hindering?  the  cutting  of  bae- 
cam   or  brazill  wi-hhI." — Fmttnr^    Lrttfrs,  iiL 

1:%8.1 


^nrmijnuH  snpf.iny  uii:  oHAAum  «  i    u.e         !»;]«._»  i  ^-ent  to  SajAn  Done  to  know 

Aml).'s;i!i(lthcBrazil-WOOa of  medieval     whether  ho  would  lend  me  any  monev  upoo 

Bishop    Caldwt-11    at    one  |  interest,  ;is  he  promised   me;  but   .".  .  be 

drove  me  afc  with  wonles,  ofrin^r  to  deliver 
me  money  for  all  our  sappon  which  wan  com 


coiunicrce. 

time  tliought    tlu*.  Tamil    name,   from 

which   this   was  taken,   to  have  Um-ii     .,...,       ,  ,v.  ■     ..     ^>    i  . 

given  Wau.se  tl.e  wood  was  .sui,posed     '/"^-^IJi^J'^'i^'.c"^  "-  '""  »'""  ^*"^'  "^**"^'' 

tu  come  from  JaiHtn.     Kumidiius  siiv.s       ^'i  '     _  ''  ,    ,..,^      ^    •    - 

tl.ut  Sinn,  and  Cl.a.„,.a«r.t/.e  original  ;  .^h:;^';}!:^^:;;"^:^^  fJSLten 

romilrirs  «>t    the    fc>apimii,   and  quotes    |.jjio,i  with  sapon,  l»eca use  of  it?  .scarcity. "— 

from   Hlu-rde   that  in  Malal»ar  it  was  !  .Sr//«w>,/i-y,  ii.  :i2. 

rall.«l     T,<aj(imp(nnj<i7},    siigf^estive    ap-  1      16-25.— "...  a  wood  t«nlie  wit  hall  called 

jwmrntly  oi  a  porssiMe  derivation  hain     Sapan  wimkI,  the  .»«ame  we  hero  call  Brasill." 

Clininpa.  Tlu-miTe  fact  that  it  does  not      -l'urcha*y  ]'ihjn„avi',  1004. 

rnme   I'mm  .Iai«in  woiil<i  n(»t  (lis]>rove        1685. — "Moreover  in    the  whole   Iidand 

thi.s  derivation  anv  more  than  the  fa«'t    there  i.s  a  >;reat    plenty  of    Bruzill  wood. 


that  turkeys  an<l  maize  did  not  origin- 
ally come  fr(»m  Turkey  would  dis- 
l»rove  the  UwX  of  the  birds  and  the 
grain  {gran  tarro)  having  got  names 
from  such  a  l)cliei'.  But  the  tree  ap- 
]K'iirs   to   he   indigenou.<    in    Mahihar, 


which  in   India  is  called  sapfto." — i2i7*in*, 
'  Fot.  Hitt.  f.  .*<. 

1727.  —  *' It  (the  Siam  C'oaj<t)  pnx]uc-e» 
^(mmI  store  of  Sapan  and  A ^a la- woods,  with 
(iumlack  and  rStickluck,  and  many  Dni^ 
that  1  know  little  alH»ut." — A.  JfamiftoH,  li. 
19i:  [ed. 1711  . 
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k  I860.  —  "  ITie   other  productions  which 

■  constituted  the  eicports  of  the  island  were 

t  Bapan  wood  to    Persia.    .    .    ." — Tennent, 

.  Ceylon,  ii.  54. 

8ABBATANE,  SABBACANE,  s. 

This  is  not  Anglo-Iudiaa,  but  it  often 
occurs  in  French  works  on  the  East, 
OS  applied  to  the  blowing-tubes  used 
by  various  tribes  of  tlie  Indian  Islands 
for  discharging  small  arrows,  often 
poisoned.  The  same  instrument  is 
used  among  the  tril)es  of  northern 
South  America,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Madagascar.  The  word  comes  through 
the  Span,  cehraiana,  cerbatanay  zarba- 
tana,  also  Port,  sarabfitatia,  &c.,  Ital. 
cerbotatiay  Mod.  Greek  ^apo^ordpa,  from  i 
the  Ar.  zahaUlna^  *  a  tube  for  blowing 
pellets '  (a  pea-shooter  in  fact !). 
bozy  says  that  the  r  must  have  l)een 
sounded  in  the  Arabic  of  the  Spanish 
Moors,  as  Pedro  de  Alcala  translates 
zehmtatui  by  Ar.  zarhutdna.  Tlie  re- 
semblance of  this  to  the  Malay  sumpi- 
tan  (q.v.)  is  curious,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  a  transition,  if  the 
Arabic  wora  is,  as  it  appears,  old 
enough  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Si>anish.  There  is  aj>parently,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  in  Arabic  it  is  a 
lK)rrowed  word.  The  Malay  word 
seems  to  l»e  formed  directly  from 
mnnpit,  *t<>  discharge  from  the  moiith 
bv  a  forcible  expiration'  {Crawfurd, 
Sfnl  Did.). 

[1516.—  '*.  .  .  the  force  which  hod  accom- 
panied the  King,  very  well  armed,  many  of 
them  with  bows,  others  carrying  blowing 
tubeH  with  poisoned  arrows  {ZttrrcUaMos  com  \ 
$ft(iA  rrcttdiis.  .  .  ." — Comm.vf  lkUb*Hiuerquey 
Hak.  Soc.  iii.  104.] 

SABBOJL  s.  This  is  the  name  of 
Sf)me  \veaj)on  used  in  the  extreme 
south  «»t'  India ;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  its  character  or  ety- 
mology. We  conjecture,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  long  lance  or  pike,  18 
or  20  feet  long,  which  was  the 
characteristic  and  formidable  weapon 
of  the  Marava  GoUeries  ((j.v.).  See 
Up.  CaU'irelVs  H.  of  Tinnevelly,  p.  103 
and  pdmm ;  [Stiiart,  Man.  of  Tinne- 
relly,  60.  This  explanation  is  prol>ably 
incorrect.  Welsh  (Military  Rem.  i. 
104)  defines  saxabogles  as  ^^a  species 
of  j)ark  guns,  for  firing  siilutes  at 
feast.**,  &c.  ;  but  not  used  in  war."  It 
has  been  suggested  tliat  the  word  is 
simply  Hind,  sirlxjlia^  *a  head-load,' 
and     Dr.    Grierson    writes :    "  *  leaden 


with  a  head'  may  refer  to  a  head 
carried  home  on  a  spear."  Dr.  Pope 
writes  :  *^Sarboji  is  not  found  in  any 
Dravidian  dialect,  as  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  a  synonym  for  Sivaji.  Sarva 
(aarboyji  is  honorific.  In  the  Tanjore 
Inscription  it  is  Herfogi.  In  mythology- 
Siva's  name  is  *  arrow,*  'spear,'  and 
*  head-burthen,'  of  course  by  meto- 
nomy."  Mr.  Brandt  suggests  Tam. 
siruy  "war,"  hiigeiy  "a  tube."  No 
weapon  of  the  name  appears  in  Mr. 
Egerton's  Hand-hook  of  Indian  Arms.'] 

1801.— ** The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  .  .  .  orders  and  directs  all  persons, 
whether  Polygors  (see  BOLIOAB),  CoUeries, 
or  other  inhabitants  possessed  of  arms  in  the 
Provinces  of  Dindigul,  Tiunevelly,  Ramnad- 
param,  Sivagangai,  and  Madura,  to  deliver 
the  said  arms,  consisting  of  Muskets.  Match- 
locks, Pikes,  Gingauls  (see  QINOALL),  and 
Sarabogoi  to  Lieut. -Col.  Agnew.  .  .  ."— 
Proci.  btf  Mddtxu  Govt.,  dd.  Ist  Deer.,  in  Bp. 
Ca/diorirs  Hi»t.  p.  227. 

c.  1814. — '*  Those  who  carry  spear  ami 
sword  have  land  given  them  producing 
5  kaUniat  of  rice ;  toose  bearing  muskets^ 
7  kalam* ;  those  bearing  the  sarboji,  ^ 
kalatns  ;  those  bearing  the  mnjafi  (see  QIN- 
OALL), or  gun  for  two  men,  14  kafdms.  ..." 
— Account  of  thf  Mardvas,  from  Afdckfnzie 
MSS.  in  Madra*  Journal ,  iv.  360. 

SABIIB,  s.  Hind,  adrl,  sdrhi.  The 
cloth  which  constitutes  the  main  part 
of  a  woman's  dress  in  N.  India,  wrapt 
round  the  body  and  then  thrown  over 
the  head. 

1598. — *' ,  .  .  likewise  they  make  whole 
pieces  or  webbes  of  this  hearbe,  sometimes 
mixed  and  woven  with  silke.  .  .  .  ThoAe 
webs  are  named  sarijn  .  .  ." — Lin*chUen,  2S  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  96]. 

1786. — ** .  .  .  Her  clothes  were  taken  off, 
and  a  red  silk  covering  (a  sanny)  put  upon 
her." — Arct.  of  a  SutUe,  in  SSfton-Karr,  i.  90. 

SABNAU,  SOBNAU,  n.p.  A 
name  often  given  to  Siam  in  the  early 
pirt  of  the  16th  centurv  ;  from  Shahr-i- 
nuo,  Pers.  *  New-city^;  the  name  by 
which  Yuthia  or  Ayodhya  (see  JUDEAX 
the  capital  foun()ed  on  the  Meuam 
about  1350,  seems  to  have  l)ecome 
known  to  the  traders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Mr.  Braddell  (/.  Itid.  Arch.  v. 
317)  has  sug^ted  that  the  name 
(Sheher-al-navny  as  he  calls  it)  refers 
to  the  distinction  sjioken  of  by  La 
Loubere  between  the  Thai-Ka*,  an 
older  people  of  the  race,  and  the 
Th&i'Noiy  the  people  known  to  us  as 
Siamese.     But  this  is  less  probable. 
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We  have  still  a  city  of  Siaiii  called 
Lophahurl^  anciently  a  capital,  and 
the  name  of  which  ap]^>ear8  to  be  a 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  form,  Nava-pura. 
meaning  the  same  as  Shahr-t-nao ;  and 
this  inaeed  may  liave  first  given  rise 
to  tlie  latter  name.  The  Cemove  of 
Nicolo  Couii  (c.  1430)  is  generallv 
«uj»pased  to  refer  to  a  city  of  Bentnil, 
and  one  of  the  present  writers  lias 
identified  it  with  Likhnaoti  or  Qaiir, 
an  otKcial  name  of  which  in  the 
14th  cent,  was  Shahr-i-JMo.  But  it  is 
just  possible  that  Siam  was  the  country 
8i)oken  of. 

1442.—"  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts 
arrive  here  (at  Omiaz)  from  the  counties  of 
Chin,  Java,  Bengal,  the  cities  of  Zirb^d. 
Teuitsiri,  Sokotora,  Shahr-i-nao.  .  .  ." — 
AUlurrazzfU't  in  Not.  ft  Kxts.,  xiv.  429, 

1498.— ''Zamaaz  is  of  Christians,  and 
the  King  is  Christian  ;  it  is  50  days  voyage 
with  a  fair  wind  from  Calicut.  The  King 
.  .  .  has  400  elephants  of  war  ;  in  the  land 
is  mucli  iNfBzoin  .  .  .  and  there  is  aloes- 
wood  .  .    "— Hotel ro(U.  Vcutco  da  (Jam4if  110. 

1510.—  ".  .  .  They  said  they  were  from 
a  city  called  Samau,  and  had  brought  for 
sale  silken  stuffs,  and  aloeswood,  and  ben- 
zoin, and  musk." — Varthema,  212. 

1514.—'' .  .  .  Tannazzari,  Saniau,  where 
is  ])rodiicod  all  the  finest  white  benzoin, 
storax,  and  lac  finer  than  that  of  Martamau." 
— Letter  of  OioB.  d'Jf'JmjMifi\  in  Arch.  Storint 
Jta/iauo,  Ai)p.  80. 

1540.  —  **.  .  .  all  along  the  coast  of 
Jdtilmja^  and  within  the  Jjand,  a  great  King 
commands,  who  for  a  mure  famous  and 
recominendable  Title  above  all  other  Kings, 
causeth  himself  to  >>e  called  Prcthav  Stiff u. 
Emperor  of  all  Soman,  which  is  u  Country 
wherein  there  are  thirteen  kingdoms,  l)y 
us  (Tommonly  called  Siam"  (Siao). — Piufo 
(orip.  Clip.  XXX vi.),  in  Coyun,  j».  43. 

c.  1612. — "  It  is  related  of  Siam,  formerly 
called  Sheher-al-Nawi,  to  which  Country 
all  lands  under  the  wind  here  wore  tributary, 
that  there  was  a  King  aiUcd  Bubannia, 
who  when  he  heard  o^  the  greatness  of 
Malacca  sent  to  demand  submission  and 
homage  of  that  kingdom." — Sijara  Mahvn', 
in  ./.  Jnd.  Arch.  v.  454. 

1726.  —  *•  AlHjut  1340  reigned  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  (then  called  Sjahamouw 
or  Soman),  a  very  jwwerful  Prince." — 
Vaitndjuy  V.  319. 

SABONG,  8.  Malay,  ynrvvg ;  the 
bfxlv-cloth,  or  long  kilt,  turked  or  girt 
at  tlie  wai.st,  and  generally  of  coloured 
silk  or  cotton,  which  forms  tlic  chief 
article  of  dress  of  the  Malays  and 
Javanese.  The  same  article  of  dress, 
and  the  name  (mran)  are  used  in 
Cevlon.     It  is  an  old  Indian  form  of 


dress,  but  is  now  used  only  by  sobk 
of  the  people  of  the  south  ;  e.g.  on  tix  I 
coast  ol  Malabar,  where  it  is  worn  lir 
the  Hindus  ^w^hiteX  ^'7  ^^^  Mappilu 
(Moplall)  ot  that  coast,  and  the 
Labbais  (Lubbye)  of  Coromandel 
(colouredX  and  by  the  Bants  of  CaoAn, 
who  wear  it  of  a  dark  l^lue.  With 
,  the  Labbais  the  coloured  sarong  is  i 
modern  adoption  from  the  Malay& 
Crawfurd  seems  to  explain  Mtrung  u 
Javanese,  meaning  first  ^a  caise  or 
sheath,'  and  then  a  wrapper  or  gar- 
ment. But,  both  in  the  Malay  islandi 
and  in  Ceylon,  the  word  is  no  douU 
taken  from  Skt.  Bdranga^  meaning 
'variegated'  and  also  *a  garment.' 

[1880.—'*.  .  .  the  cloth  or  ■arong,  whid 
hoM  been  described  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  fai 
*  not  unlike  a  Soots  highland er's  plaid  is 
um>earance,  being  a  piece  of  party-<,-oIoQrd 
cloth,  about  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  3  or  4 
feet  wide,  sowed  together  at  the  endi, 
forming,  as  some  writers  have  described  it, 
a  wide  sock  without  a  bottom.*  With  tk 
MaldifuSi  the  sarong  is  either  worn  »hinf 
over  the  shoulders  as  a  soi^h,  or  tacked 
round  the  waist  and  descending  to  tin 
nnklet*,  so  as  to  enclose  the  legs  like  • 
l^otticoat." — RaJUi,  Jaca,  i.  9tJ.] 

1868.>-"He  wore    a    sarong    or    Maby 

])etticoat,   and  a  green  jacket." — lia//**', 
Mai.  Arch.  171. 

SATIGAM,  n.p.  Satrfdou,  formerk 
and  from  remote  times  a  port  of  muck 
trade  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iloogly 
!(.,  30  m.  al>ove  Calcutta,  but  for  tiro 
;iud  a  half  centuries  utt*?rly  decayed, 
and  now  only  the  site  of  a  few  Iiut^ 
with  a  ruined  mos(|ue  as  the  onlv 
relique  of  former  im|K>rtance.  It  is 
flitualed  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Saraj?wati  channel  from  the  Hooglr, 
and  the  decay  dat^s  from  the  silting 
up  of  the  former.  It  wjis  coiiimonly 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Porto  Ti- 
queno  (q.v.). 

c.  1310. — *' About  this  time  the  rebcIHcHL 
of  FukhrfC  broke  out  in  Bengal.  FakhnC 
and  his  Bengali  forces  killed  KiCdar  Kh&a. 
(Governor  of  I^klmauti).  ...  He  then 
plundorod  the  treasury  of  Lakhnauti,  and 
secured  [)osses.sion  of  that  ]^luce  and  of 
Satganw  and  SunjtrgiCnw."  —  ZiA-utf-dUk 
liarni.  in  Kfh'vf,  iii.  243. 

ir>3.'). —  '*  In  this  year  Diopo  Ral)o11o,  finish* 
inp  his  term  of  service  as  Captain  and  Factor 
of  the  (.'horomandcl  tishery,  with  licenite  from 
the  (juvcrnor  wcux  to  Bengal  in  a  vessel  of 
his  .  .  .  and  ho  went  well  armed  along  with 
two  foist.-*  whii-li  e<iui|)i»ed  with  his  own 
money,  the  (lovermir  only  lending  him 
artillery  and   nothing'  more.   ...   So  thia 


[lie  p'eai 

trade  in  Fokien,  was  Ituown  to  u-est«m  I 
traders.  We  find  tliat  certain  rich 
stiiffa  of  tiaiiiaak  iind  satin  were  called 
from  this  plare,  by  tlie  Arabs,  Zai-  ' 
tilnia ;  tlie  Span,  aeeut-uni  (tor  '  satin  '), 
the  mediev&l  French  zofony,  and  the 
medieval  Ital.  zetani,  afford 
mediate  ste})s. 

c.  13M).— "Tbe  first  city  that  I  rsocbed 
after  croanng  the  sea  wu  ZaMn,  ...  It  i 
Di  great  city,  luperb  indeed  ;  aad  in  it  they 

of  satin  {iimlchA-iM  KIKCOB,  ATLA£), 
which  are  called  (rom  the  name  of  the  city 
uitfinla."— /bn  HaMa,  n.  269. 


[There'  were  two  lodian  satrap  dvoastiei^ 
viz.  the  Wostani  Satisps  of  Bauiuahtra  atid 
Qujar&t,  from  about  ^.D.  160  to  a.d.  3SS ; 
for  which  sea  JlapioK  ajid  Indraji.  Tlu 
WaLm  KAatraaai[J.R.A..S.,N.S.,  ]890, 

SSS9) ;   and  the  Korthem  KHhatrapat  ot 
athura  and  the  Daiehbounna  u— ^'--'  -  '- 
the  1st  cant  A.n.    See  articles 
and  Indimi  in  J.  R.  A,  i 
B25,  641.] 

1883. — "An  emiDBDt  Greek  acholar  used 
to  warn  hi*  ^pils  to  beware  ot  false 
analogies  in  philology.  'Bscanse,'  he  ated 
to  say,  '  rarpir/ii  is  the  Greek  for  utrap, 
it  does  not  fallow  that  ^rpdnft  is  the 
Greek  for  rat-trap. '"—Aii.  Rer.  July  l*. 
p.  63.  — ~ 


icTes  by  Raai, 
V.  a.,  18Bi,  p 
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SATSUMA,  II. p.  Name  of  a  city 
ixud  foniif  riy  of  u  princi])ality  ((lainiir>- 
ship)  in  Jajwiii,  the  uaiue  of  wliioh  is 
familiar  not  only  from  tlu*  (lejiIoniMt* 
n<'<-es8ity  of  b(»iiilNU-(ling  its  capital 
Kagosinm  in  1803  (in  consequence  of 
till'  murder  of  Mr.  Kiclianlson,  and 
other  outmges,  with  llie  ivfiisal  of 
re] Miration),  but  Snmi  the  peculiar 
cream-coloured  pottery  made  there 
and  now  well  known  in  L(md(m  sho])s. 

1615. — '*T  Mud  1  had  rccoiicd  suffitinn  at 
his  highncs  handK  in  havinge  tho  p^>d  hap  j 
Til  sou  the  face  of  sou  niightiu  a  Kinfi;  fu*  the  i 
KiiifiT  uf  Shaihma;  whureat  he  8iniled."—  ! 
/''-■/v'j»  Jfioiff,  i.  -1-5.  I 

1617.  -**Sj>cc«c'hes  arc  given  out  that  tho  , 
i-iihi^jiitji  or  .TuiK)n  players  («>r  whores)  going 
from  hence  f<»r  'J\i.shma  to  nieoto  tho  C'orean  . 
^iiiilta-fsadors,  \\ert.*  set  on  l»y  the  way  hy  a 
iHMite  of  Xaxma  thucves,  and  kild  all  V^oth  , 
men  and  w«)niun,  fur  the  money  they  had  \ 
gotten  at  Firando. "—//'///.  2r»6.  ' 

SAUOOB,    SAUOOB    ISLAND.  ' 

n.]>.  A  famous  island  at  the  mouth  ' 
«tf  the  H<M)j,'ly  H.,  the  site  of  a  great  , 
Iiir  and  pilj^riuiage — proiJcrly  (iawj'i  ' 
St'niara  (* Ocean  (lances').  It  is  Siiid  I 
onc^*  to  have  Ijeen  populous,  hut  in  i 
16S8  (the  date  is  clearly  wn.»nj^)  t^)  | 
have  heen  swej)l.  hy  a  cyclone- wave.  ' 
It  is  unw  a  dense  jungle  haunted  by  | 
t  ij^ers, 

lt)S:^.     "  Wc  wt-nt  in  our  Hiidgera-*  to  see  [ 
ye   Pap  •da'*  at    Sagor,  and  retunied  t«»  ye  ' 
Oyster  Hivcr,  wliero  we  g<»t  as  niaiiv  Ovstors 
a-*  we  desire*!."-    Ihxlgi,*^  March  I'i ;  [llak.  | 
.^oe.  i.  C^^\  i 

1H84.— **tlaines    l*rieo    as-snred    lue    that] 
uImmiI  40  years  since,  when  ye  Islan<l  calltfd 
Ctonga  Sagur  was  inliubitcd,  ye  Kaja  of  ye  , 
Nland  gathered  yearly  llcnt  out  of  it.  to  ye  j 
amount  of   'itl    I-'urks   of    KujK)es."  —  Ibid. 
Dec.  15;  [Hak.  S<»c.  i.  172]. 

170r>.-  "Sagore  est  unc  Isleou  il  y  a  unc  . 
Ta^'tjde  tr«'S-res|>e<^t^o  i^amii  les  (icntils,  on  I 
iN  vont  en  iH.'lerinaj:je.   et  oii  il  y  a   tieux  j 
Kaquers    ijui   y   font    leur   residence.      C'es  ■ 
Fa«iuers  >«;avent  channer  les  In'^tes  fero<;es, 
«|u'on  y  trouve   en  ijuaiitite,   siins  ([Uoi   ils 
scrt»ient  \.*y\i>  les  jour>  cxjK>seH  a  estre  de- 
\iiTii7.."—-L\iilliir^  p.  123. 

1727. — *'  .  .  .  amtmg  the  Pagan*,  the 
Nland  Sagor  is  accounted  holy,  and  greiit 
imndwrs  •>f  Jmitilts  go  yearly  thither  in  the 
M«»nths  of  ym'fvib^r  and  h'^tmWr,  to  wor- 
ship and  wash  in  Sjdl-Water,  tht)'  many  of 
them  fall  Sacrifices  t<»  the  hungry  Tiger.-."— 
A.  Hamilton,  ii.  3;  [cd.  1744 ^ 

SAUL-WOOD,  !».     Hind.  «ff/,  from 

Skt.   klla ;    the    timber    of    the    tree 

Shorea  robunfo^  Gaertner,  N.O.  Ih'ptrro- 

.  rarjfeae^   wliich    is   the   most   valuable 


building  timber  of  Northern  Inal 
Its  chief  habitat  is  the  forest  imiikil 
at«ly  under  the  Himalaya,  ar  inu:n^| 
throughout  that  region  from  tkl 
Brahmaputra  to  the  Bias  ;  it  aboawl 
al.Mo  in  varioufl  more  southerly  m*! 
U'tween  the  Ganges  and  the  G'»ii«n.[ 

SThe  l.K>tanicaI  name  is  taken  from  Scl 
ohn  Shore.  For  tlie  peculiar  hAHul 
of  the  Sal  as  eomiiared  with  the  Tal 
see  Fonyth^  Hirfhlands  of  C.I.  ift  Mff.] 
It  i.s  strong  and  durable,  but  wn| 
heavy,  so  tliat  it  cannot  1)e  tloaui 
without  more  buoyant  aids,  and  ii,<i 
that  and  other  nccuiinta,  inferior  k 
te^ik.  It  d<.>e8  not  appear  auion^  ei^ 
kinds  of  timber  in  general  iL^^e,  mo- 
tioned in  the  Aln.  The  sftul  hanbea 
intnxhuxMl  into  Cliina,  perliap  at  i 
remote  i^riixl,  on  account  of  its  c» 
nection  with  Huddha's  hiftton-,  id 
it  i.s  known  there  l>y  the  Indian  nuue. 
so-lo  (JJreti^hn ruler  "on  Chin^tte  Bct'tn 
jyorks,  p.  6). 

c.  650. — "  L'Honoralilo  du  «iec]«.  aoinf 
d'uno  grande  pitid,  et  ohdi.ssaiit  h  I'M*! 
dcH  tempH,  jugrea  utile  de  paraitro  davb 
inondo.  Quand  il  cut  fini  do  conTertir  to 
honnnos,  il  so  plongea  dans  leu  joiw  di 
Nirv^ina.  He  platan t  ontro  deux  arlw 
S&las,  il  tiiunia  sa  t«Nto  vent  le  notd 
et  «'endonnit."--///<w*'it  TAmin^,  Mimi<in 
(  Vu,iaij*-»  drx  /V/.  Ilfntddh.  ii.  .346). 

176r».— "The  produce  of  the  country  re- 
sists of  shaal  timbers  (a  wood  equal  it 
iin.ility  to  the  Inrnt  of  our  oak)."— Ao/HH 
Jll.st.  /•Ji'fiiU,  &c.,  i.  200. 

1774.— '*  This  continued  five  Jtnt ;  tomrii 
the  end  there  are  s&l  and  lai^e  forest  ti«e».' 
-liofjlf,  in  Marlhmn'a  Ti'ltH,  19. 

1810.--  '* The  saul  is  a  very  Holid  weed 
...  it  is  likewise  heavy,  yet  by  no  DMaBi 
SI)  pon<len»us  as  teak;  l»oth,  like  manv  <4 
our  fonncr  woods,  sink  in  fresh  water**— 
WilliaiMOH^  V.M.  ii.  69. 

SA7EB,  STBE,  v^c,  s.  Hind,  from 
Aral).  SiVir^  a  word  u.sed  terhniealk 
for  many  years  in  the  Indian  acc-ouDU 
to  cover  a  varifty  of  items  of  taxation 
and  iinj)o.st,  other  than  tlie  Iwind 
Revenue. 

Thr  iranMti»)nsof  meaning  in  Arabic 
wonlsi  are  (as  \w  have  several  times 
had  oot'iL'^ion  to  n*mark)  very  oliisciire; 
and  until  we  underto<.)k  the  invcstigi- 
tion  of  the  suhjeci  for  this  article  (a 
task  in  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kind  help  of  Sir  II.  Waterfield,  of  the 
India  OiKre,  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  the  ]mMic  .siTvice,  hut,  as  so  oft«n 
ha]>])cn.s,  one  of  the  rcadient  to  render 
assistance)  the  ol)iH:urity  attaching  to 
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the  word  sayer  in  this  sense  was  especi- 
,ally  great. 

Wilson,  8.V.  says :  "  In  its  original 
purport    the    word    signifies    moving, 
walicing,  or  the  whole,  the  remainder  ; 
from  the  latter  it  came  to  denote  the 
remaining,    or    all    other,  sources    of 
revenue    accruing     to    the     Govern- 
ment   in  addition    to   the  land-tax." 
In  fact,  according    to    this    explana- 
tion, the  application  of  the  term  might 
be    illustrated    by  the  ancient   story 
of  a  German  Professor  lecturing  on 
botany   in    the    pre-scientific    period. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said :  *  Every 
plant,  gentlemen,  is  divided  into  two 
j)arts.     This  is  the  root^ — and  this  is 
the  rest  of  it ! '     Land  revenue  was  the 
root,  and  all  else  was  *  the  rest  of  it.' 

Sir  C.  Trevelyan  again,  in  a  passa^ 
<luoted  below,  says  that  the  Arabic 
word  has  **'  the  same  meaning  as  '  mis- 
cellaneous.'" Neither  of  these  ex- 
planations, we  conceive,  pace  tantorum 
viroram^  is  correct. 

The  term  Bayer  in  the  18th  century 
wiis  applied  to  a  variety  of  inland 
imposts,  but  especially  to  local  and 
arbitrary  charges  levied  by  zemindars 
and  other  individuals,  with  a  show 
of  authority,  on  all  goods  passing 
through  their  estates  by  land  or  water, 
or  sold  at  markets  (bazar,  haut, 
gunge)  established  by  them,  charges 
which  formed  in  the  aggregate  an 
enormous  ])urden  upon  the  trade  of 
the  countrv. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  in  sd^r  two  old 
Semitic  forms  have  coalesced  in  sound 
though  coming  from  different  roots, 
viz.  (in  Arabic)  saifj  producing  sd'ir, 
*  walking,  current,'  and  «<f  r,  producing 
sd'ir,  *  remainder,'  the  latter  being  a 
form  of  the  same  word  that  we  have 
in  the  Biblical  Shear-jashuby  'the 
remnant  shall  remain '  (tsaiak,  vii.  3). 
And  we  conceive  that  the  true  sense 
of  the  Indian  term  was  'current  or 
customary  charges ' ;  an  idea  that  lies 
at  the  root  of  sundry  terms  of  the 
same  kind  in  various  languages,  in- 
<luding  our  own  Gustoms^^ as  well  as 
the  dustoory  which  is  so  familiar  in 
India.  This  interpretation  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  quotation  below 
from  Mr.  Stuart's  Minute  of  Feb.  10, 
1790. 

At  a  later  period  it  seems  probable 
that  some  confusion  arose  with  the 
other  sense  of  Mj'ir,  leading  to  its  use. 


more  or  less,  for  'et  ceteras,'  and  ac- 
counting for  what  we  have  indicated 
above  as  erroneous  explanations  of 
the  word. 

I  find,  however,  that  the  Index  and 
Glossary  to  the  Regulations^  ed.  1832 
(vol.  iii.),  defines:  "Sayer.  What 
moves.  Variable  imports,  distinct 
from  land-rent  or  revenue,  consisting 
of  customs,  tolls,  licenses,  duties  on 
merchandise,  and  other  articles  of 
personal  moveable  property  ;  as  well 
as  mixed  duties,  and  taxes  on  houses 
shops,  bazars,  &c."  This  of  course 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  rationale 
of  the  Arabic  name  as  suggested  above. 

In  a  despateh  of  Aprfl  10,  1771,  to 
Bengal,  the  Court  of  Directors  drew 
attention  to  the  private  Bazar  charges, 
as  "a  great  detriment  to  the  puolic 
collections,  and  a  burthen  and  oppres- 
sion to  the  inhabitants "  ;  enjoining 
that  no  Bazars  or  Gunges  should  be 
kept  up  but  such  as  particularly  be- 
longed to  the  (Government.  And  in 
such  the  duties  were  to  be  rated  in 
such  manner  as  the  respective  ])asitions 
and  prosperity  of  the  aifferent  districts 
would  aamit. 

In  consequence  of  these  instructions 
it  was  ordered  in  1773  that  "all  duties 
coming  under  the  description  of  sayer 
Chelluntah  (H.  chalantdj  'in  transit'), 
and  Rah^darry  (radaree)  .  .  .  and 
other  oppressive  •impositions,  on  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country "  should  be  abolished  ; 
and,  to  prevent  all  pretext  of  injustice, 
proportional  deductions  of  rent  were 
conceded  to  the  zemindars  in  the 
annual  collections.  Nevertheless  the 
exactions  went  on  much  as  before,  in 
defiance  of  this  and  repeated  orders. 
And  in  1786  the  Board  of  Revenue 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
any  person  levying  such  duties  should 
be  subject  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
that  the  zemindar  in  whose  zemindarry 
such  an  offence  might  be  committee}, 
should  forfeit  his  lands. 

Still  the  evil  practices  went  on  till 
1790,  when  Lora  Comwallis  took  up 
the  matter  with  intelligence  and  de- 
termination. In  the  preceding  year 
he  had  abolished  all  radaree  duties  in 
Behar  and  Benares,  but  the  abuses  in 
Bengal  Proper  seem  to  have  been  more 
swarming  and  persistent.  On  June 
11,  1790,  orders  were  issued  resum- 
ing the  collection  of  all  duties  ind\sA.\j^ 
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into  tlie  hands  of  CioverniutMit  ;  but 
this  was  followed  after  u  few  weeks 
(J Illy  28)  l)y  an  order  alwlishiug 
them  alt<jptluT,  with  some  exceptions, 
which  will  iHi  ])resentlv  alluded  to. 
This  double  step  is  explained  by  the 
CfOvernur-(ieneral  in  a  Minute  dat«d 
July  18:  "When  1  tirst  proposed  the 
resum]»tion  of  the  Sayer  from  the 
i^mdholders,  it  appeared  to  me  ad- 
visjible  to  continue  the  former  col- 
lection (the  unauthnrisi'd  articles 
excepted)  for  the  current  year,  in 
order  that  by  the  necessary  accounts 
[we  mi^dit  have  the  means]  for  making 
a  fair  adjustment  of  the  comjiensiition, 
and  at  the  .sime  time  actjuire  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  collections  to  enable 
us  to  enter  uiK>n  the  regulation  of 
tliem  fi'om  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  year.  .  .  .  The  collections  ap- 
]n'ar  to  be  so  numerous,  and  of  so 
intricate  a  nature,  as  to  pre«'lude  the 
jiossibility  of  regulating  them  all  ; 
and  as  the  establishment  of  new  rates 
for  such  articles  as  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  to  continue  wouhl  require 
much  consideration,  ...  1  recom- 
mend that,  instead  of  continuing  the 
collection  .  .  .  for  the  current  year 
...  all  the  existing  articles  of  Sayer 
collection  (with  the  exce]>tion  of  the 
Abkarry  (Abcarree)  .  .  .)  be  im- 
mediately alM)lished ;  and  that  the 
Collectors  U*  directed  to  withdraw 
their  officers  from  the  Gunges,  Bazars 
and  Hants,'  com])ensiiti()n  being  duly 
made.  The  BfMird  of  Revenue  could 
then  consider  on  what  few  articles  of 
luxury  in  general  consum])ticm  it 
migla  be  pro]>er  to  reimjM>se  a  tax. 

The  Order  of  July  28  al)olished 
*'all  duties,  taxes,  and  collections 
<'oming  under  the  denominati»m  of 
Sayer  (with  the  exception  of  the 
(;nvernmeTit  an<l  Calcutta  Customs, 
tlh-  duties  b'vied  on  pilgrims  at  (iya, 
and  otlnr  ]>laces  of  pilgrimage,— the 
Abhtrni  .  .  .  which  is  to  be  collected 
on  account  of  the  (luvernment  .  .  . 
the  collections  made    in    the  Ganges, 

Bazars  and  Hants  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Calcutta,  and  such  collec- 
tions as  are  confirmed  to  the  land- 
liolders  and  tlie  holders  of  Gnnges 
a^c.  by  the  ymblished  Resolutions  of 
June  11,  1790,  namely,  rent  paid  for 
the  use  of  hind  (and  the  like)  .  .  . 
or  for  orchards,  pasture-ground,  or 
fisheries  sometimes    included    in    the 


sayer  under  the  deuoinination  i\ 
phulkur  (Hind.  phaJkar^  from  jJkl 
'fruit'),    hurikur     (from     Hind.  lA 

*  forest  or  pasture-ground '),  and  jnflr 

(Hind,  jalkar^  from  jaL,  *  wat«r  *) 1 

These  Resolutions  are  printed  w^l 
Regn.  XXVII.  of  1 793. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  R*veLr.r 
of  April  28,  1 790,   corres})ondence  ^  I 
garding   Sayer    was    separated  frr>ia{ 

*  I^nd  Revenue ' ;  and  on  the  l$ib 
idem  the  Abkarry  was  separately  np- 
lated. 

Tlie  amount  in  the  Accouutja  credir*-! 
as  Ijand  Revenue  in  Bengal  seems  :> 
have  included  both  Sayer  and  Abhrrf 
down  to  the  Accts.  presented  to  Par'.ii- 
ment  in  1796.  In  the  "Ahstrsi 
Statement  of  Receipt^s  and  Dlsbun- 
ment^  of  the  I^nsal  Government' 
for  1793-94,  the  "Collections  un-i* 
lieAd  of  Syer  and  Alikarrv"  amoun; 
to  Rs.  10,98,256.  In  the  Accounu, 
printed  in  1799,  for  1794-5  to  1796-7. 
the  "  Land  and  Sayer  Revenues"  ait 
given,  hut  Abkari  is  not  nientiowd 
Among  the  Receipts  and  Dishurse 
ments  for  1800-1  appears  "SyerCul- 
le<tions,  including  Al^karee,  7,81,925." 

These  forms  appear  to  have  remained 
in  force  down  to  1833.  In  the  ac- 
counts presented  in  1834,  from  182ML 
to  1831-2,  with  Estimate  for  1832-3. 
Land  Revenue  is  given  separately,  and 
next  to  it  Syei  and  Ahkaree  Revenue. 
Except  that  the  spelling  was  altend 
hack  to  Sayer  and  Abkarry^  this  w 
mained  till  1856.  In  1857  the  af- 
co\nits  for  1854-6  showed  in  serarate 
lin«*s — 

liftnd  Uevenuo, 
Excise  DuticA,  in  Calcutt;i, 
Sayer  Keveimo, 
Al»karrv  dittu. 

In   the  accounts  for    1861-2   it  1*- 

rame — 

I«ind  lievoiiuc, 

Sayer  and  Miscollaneou:», 

Alikarec, 

and  in  those  for  1863-4  Sayer  vauisheti 
altcjgether. 

The  term  Sayer  has  >>een  in  use  iu 
Madras  and  Boml>ay  as  well  as  in 
Bengal.  From  the  former  we  jpve  an 
example  under  1802  ;  from  the  latter 
we  have  not  met  with  a  suitahle 
quotation. 

The  following  entries  in  the  Bengal 
accounts  for   1858-59  ynll  exeniphfj 
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the  applic<ation  of  Sayer  in  the  more 
recent  times  of  its  maintenance  : — 

UndfT  Benyaly  Behar  and  Orissa  : 

Sale  of  Trees  and  Sunken 

Boats     .  .        .     Rs.  555    0    0 

Cudf^r  Pegu  and  Martaban  Provinofi  : 

Fisheries    .        .        .     Rs.  1,22,874  0  2 
Tax  on  Birds'  nests 

(q.v.)  7,449  0  0 

„    on  Salt       .        .  48,061  3  10 
Fees    for    fruits  and 

gardens .        .        .  7,287  9  1 

Tax  on  Bees*  wax       .  1,179  8  0 

Do.  Collections .        .  8,050  0  0 
Sale   of    Grovemment 

Timbers,  Ac.  .        .  4,19.141  12  8 


6,09,043    1    9 
Under  Vie  mmt  : 

Sale     proceeds     of     un* 

claimed  and  confiscated 

IMmbers,        .        .        .     Rs.  146  11  10 
Net    Salvage     on     Drift 

Timbers         .        .        .         2,247  10    0 


2,394    5  10 


c.  1580.— "SUr  or  Gang&pat  o  a^r&f-i- 
Jfindoiri  waghaira  .  .  ,"  i.e.  "Sayer  from 
the  Ganges  .  .  .  and  the  Hindu  districts, 
&c.  .  .  170,800  dams." — Aln-i-Akharl,  orig. 
i.  395,  in  detailed  Revenues  of  Sirhar  Janna- 
talidd  or  Gaur  ;  [ed.  Jarrett^  ii.  131]. 

1751. — ''  I  have  beard  that  Ramkissen 
Scat  who  lives  in  Calcutta  has  carried  goods 
to  that  place  without  paving  the  Muxidavad 
S3rre  chowkey  (choky)  duties."  —  LHUr 
from  NaiDab  to  I^est.  Ft.  William,  in  Long. 
25. 

1788.— **Saiijat— All  kinds  of  taxation 
besides  the  land-rent.  Sairs. — Any  place 
or  office  appointed  for  the  collection  of 
duties  or  customs." — The  Indian  VocabttlarVj 
112. 

1790. — "Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  privileges  founded  on  Custom,  and 
of  which  it  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  abuse 
than  the  origin,  I  shall  briefly  remark  on 
the  Collections  of  Sayer,  that  while  they 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Zemindars,  every 
effort  to  free  the  internal  Commerce  from 
the  baneful  effects  of  their  vexatious  im- 
positions must  necessarily  prove  abortive." 
—MinuU  by  the  Hon.  C.  Stuart,  dd.  Feb.  10, 
nuoted  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  his  Minute  of 
July  18. 


it  I 
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The  Board  last  day  very  humanely 
and  politically  recommenaed  unanimously 
the  abolition  of  the  Sayr. 

"The  statement  of  Mr.  Mercer  from 
Burdwan  makes  all  the  Sayr  (consisting  of 
a  strange  medley  of  articles  taxable,  not 
omitting  even  Hermaphrodites)  amount  only 
to  58,000  Rupees.  .  .  .'—Minute  by  Mr.  Law 
of  the  Bd.  of  Revenue^  forwarded  by  the 
Board,  July  12. 

1792.— "The  Jmnma  on  which  a  settle- 
ment for  10  years  has  been  made  is  about 

3    E 


(current  Rupees)  3,01,00,000  .  .  .  which  ia 
9,35,691  Rupees  less  than  the  Average  Col- 
lections of  the  three  preceding  Years.  On 
this  Jumma,  the  Estimate  for  1791-2  is 
formed,  and  the  Sayer  Duties,  and  some 
other  extra  Collections,  formerly  included 
in  the  Land  Revenue,  being  abolished, 
accounts  for  the  Difference.  .  .  ." — Heath  of 
Mr.  Dundas's  Speech  on  (he  Finances  of  the 
E.I.  Company,  June  5,  1792. 

1793.  —  "A  R^ulation  for  re  -  enacting 
with  alterations  and  modifications,  the 
Rules  passed  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  on  11th  June  and  28th  July,  1790,  and 
subsequent  dates,  for  the  resumption  and 
abolition  of  Sayer,  or  internal  Duties  and 
Taxes  throughout  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,"  A;c.  "  Passed  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  on  the  1st  May,  1793. 
.  .  ."—Title  of  Regulation,  XXVIL  of  1793. 

1802. — "  The  Government  having  reserved 
to  itself  the  entire  exercise  of  its  discretion 
in  continuing  or  abolishing,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  articles  of  revenue  in- 
cluded according  to  the  custom  and  practice 
of  the  country,  under  the  several  heads  of 
salt  and  saltpetre — of  the  sayer  or  duties 
by  sea  or  land— of  the  abkairy  .  .  . — of 
the  excise  .  .  .—of  all  takes  nersonal  and 
professional,  as  well  as  those  aerived  from 
markets,  fairs  and  bazaars — of  lakhiraj  (see 
LACKEBAOE)  lands.  .  .  .  The  permanent 
land-tax  shall  be  made  exclusively  of  the 
said  articles  now  recited." — Madras  Regu- 
lotion,  XXV.  §  iv. 

1817. — "Besides  the  land-revenue,  some 
other  duties  were  levied  in  India,  which 
were  generally  included  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Sayer." — MUl,  H.  of  Br.  India,  v. 
417. 

1863.— "The  next  head  was  'Saver,'  an 
obsolete  Arabic  word,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  as  'miscellaneous.'  It  has  latterly 
been  composed  of  a  variety  of  items  con- 
nected with  the  Land  Revenue,  of  which 
the  Revenue  derived  from  Forests  has  been 
the  most  important.  The  progress  of  im- 
provement has  given  a  value  to  the  Forests 
which  they  never  had  before,  and  it  has 
been  determined  ...  to  constitute  the 
Revenue  derived  from  them  a  separate  head 
of  the  Public  Accounts.  The  otner  Miscel- 
laneous Items  of  Land  Revenue  which 
appeared  under  'Sayer,'  have  therefore 
been  added  to  Land  Revenue,  and  what 
remains  has  been  denominated  '  Forest 
Revenue.'"  —  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  Financial 
Statement,  dd.  April  30. 

SOABLET.    See  SUCLAT. 

80AVENGEB,  s.  We  have  been 
rather  startled  to  find  amon^  the  MS. 
records  of  the  India  Office,  in  certain 
*^  Lists  of  Persons  in  the  Service  of  the 
Right.  Honble.  the  East  India  Comnany^ 
in  Fort  St.  Gfeorge,  and  the  other  Placen 
on  the  Coast  of  ChoromandelL;'  Va«^^> 
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iiing  with  Feby.  170^,  and  in  the 
entries  for  that  year,  the  following  : 

'*  FortSf.  David. 

**  5.    Trevor    Gain^Sf    LAnd   Quitomer 

and  Scayenger  of  Ciiddalore,  5th 

Couno>.  .  .  . 
**  6.    Kdioard    Ha\pgv»^    Translator    of 

Country  Letters,  S&a,  Mtrrkt. 
"  7.  John,  Butty  Scavenger  and  Com- 

moeter,  Tevena(>atani,  MercfU," 

Under  1714  we  find  again,  at  Fort 
St.  George : 

"  Joseph  Umartj  Rental]  General  and 
Scayenger,  8r/i  o/CnuHci/," 

and  so  on,  in  the  entries  of  most  years 
down  to  1761,  when  we  have,  for  tlie 
last  time  : 

"  Samnel  ArdJnfy  Ithof  Counrit^  Mosuli- 
}iatani,  Land  -  Customer,  Military 
Storekcoi^er,  Rentall  Gknoral,  and 
Scavenger." 

Some  light  is  tlirown  uixm  this  sur- 
prising occurrence  of  sucli  a  term  by 
li  reference  to  CoweVs  Law  Dictionary ^ 
or  The  Interpreter  (published  origin- 
ally in  1607)  new  ea.  of  1727,  where 
we  read  : 

*'(Sr«tbagc,  Scavagium.  It  18  otherwise 
cjiUed  Mut^vje^  Sh'UHigfy  and  tSrhfamnng  ; 
maybe  deduced  from  the  Snxon  »Sir«/r/<i/f 
<Sco;iwi«n?)  (iKtfnd^r^,  and  is  ii  kind  of 
Toll  vr  Ciistoin  exacted  by  Mayors,  Sherifrs. 
Ac,  of  Merchant- St  runjrers,  for  Wares 
slipir*<i  or  otferod  to  Sale  within  their 
l*recinets,  which  is  i.)n>hibited  by  the 
Statute  19  H.  7,  8.  In  a  Charter  of  //*•/« r// 
the  Second  to  the  City  of  Canterlnin/  it  is 
written  t'^trwinffa,  tind  (in  Mon.  Ang.  2.  [)er 
fol.  S90h.)  Siva win;/ ;  and  elsewhere  I  find 
it  in  Latin  Trihufum  (ht^asorhtm.  The 
City  of  London  still  retiiins  the  Custom, 
of  which  in  An  vld  print'^l  Ihtvk  of  the. 
CiufoiHs  of  London  J  wo  read  thus.  Of  whick 
Vusttitn  half':ii  duf  api'trtaln^th  to  thr  Sheriff,^ 
<ind  the  other  haJfen  def  to  the  Jfostt/s  in 
whoite  ]{ouMS  the  MprchanU  A^^-m.  Utdged  •  And 
it  is  Ut  nyt  that  Scavaj^e  ix  the  Shew  hy  caunf 
that  Mervhanties  (sic)  »hnon  unto  tJtr  SLriff* 
Mtrrchandizegy  of  thp.  which  (Customs  oiojhf  to 
be  ttU'f/i  ere.  that  on,i/  thinff  t/t^reif  he  .soid,  d'C. 

"(Srabcngcr,  From  the  Belgick  Ai-am/j, 
to  scrape.  'IVo  of  every  Parish  within 
Ijondon  and  the  suburbs  are  yearly  chosen 
into  this  Otfice,  wh<»  hire  men  called  Rakers, 
And  carts,  to  cleanse  the  streets,  and  carry 
away  the  Hirt  and  Filth  thereof,  mentioned 
in  14  Car.  2,  ca]).  2.  The  Germans  call  him 
a  I>recktitmnK  from  one  Simon^  a  noted 
Scavenger  of  Marpurg. 

«  •  «  •  • 

**<SchabaIbus,  The  officer  who  collected 
the  Sea vafFO- Money,  which  was  sometimes 
done  ^nth  Extortion  and  great  Oppression." 
(ITien  quotes  JTist.  of  Durham  from 
Wharton,  Antjlia  Saertif  Pt.  i.  p.  76  ;  "Anno 


,  1311.    Sehavaldofl  insui^entes  in  Epiaoopaa 
i  (Kichardus  episoopiu)    fortiter    oomponiL 
I  Aliqui  suspendebantur,  aliqui  extn  £pi«o> 
patum  fugabantur.") 

In  Spelman  also  (Glosaarium  Archaw- 
logiciim^  1688)  we  find  : — 

"  M'kamgJHm.]  Tributuin  quod  a  mera- 
toribus  exigore  solent  nundinaruiu  domim, 
ob  licentiam  proponendi  ibidem  vendition 
mercimonia,  a  Saxon  (sceawian)  id  eA, 
Ostenderc,  inspicere,  Ang^L  echtlKigc  and 
dhttoagt*"  Spelman  haa  no  Scaretiffer  or 
Scavaffer. 

The  scavaije  then  was  a  tax  upon 
jjoods  for  sale  which  were  liable  to 
duty,  the  word  l>eing,  as  Skeat  point* 
out,  a  Law  French  (or  Ix>w  Latin?) 
formation  from  shew.  ['*  From  O.F. 
e«Muw-ery  to  examine,  ins]>ect.  O.  Su. 
skitipon,  to  behold  ;  cognate  with  AA 
sceavrian^  to  l(X>k  at."  (Cofici^  Ihd. 
s.v.)]  And  the  scava^er  or  sca- 
venger was  originally  the  officer 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  the 
goods  and  collection  of  this  tax. 
Passages  quot^  IhjIow  from  the  LUkt 
AWh^  of  the  City  of  London  refer  to 
these  officers,  and  Mr.  Riley  in  his 
transliition  of  that  work  (1861,  p.  34) 
notes  tliat  they  were  '*Oflicers  whode 
duty  it  was  originally  to  take  custom 
njK)!!  the  Scavafje.,  i.e.  inspection  of 
the  opening  out,  of  inn>orted  goods. 
At  a  later  fkt^,  part  of  their  dutv  wis 
to  see  tliat  the  strcet,s  were  ke])t  clean ; 
and  hence  tlie  modern  woitl  *  scaven- 
ger,' whose  otfiee  conv^[>ond8  with  the 
rnkycr  (raker)  of  former  tinier."  [The 
meaning  and  derivation  of  this  woid 
have  been  dist'ussed  in  NotfJt  <(t  Queriri, 
2  ser.  ix.  325  ;  5  ser.  v.  49,  452.] 

We  can  liardly  doubt  then  tliat  the 
office  of  the  LV)romandel  scavenger 
of  tlie  1 8th  centurv,  united  as  we  find 
it  with  that  of  *'  Kentall  General,"  or 
of  Land-customer,''  and  lield  by  a 
senior  member  of  the  ConqMiny's 
Covenanted  Service,  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  older  sense  of  Visitor  or 
Inspector  of  (loods  subject  to  duties, 
but  (till  we  can  find  more  light)  we 
should  suT)]>(\se  rather  duties  of  the 
nature  of  Ui/ar  tax,  such  as  at  a  later 
date  we  find  cbissed  as  sayer  (q.v.X 
tlian  customs  on  imports  from  seaward. 

It  still  remains  an  obscure  matter 
how  tlie  charge  of  the  scavagers  or 
scavengers  came  to  be  transferred  to 
the  oversight  of  streets  and  street- 
cb'aning.     Tliat  this  must  have  become 
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H  predominant  part  of  their  duty  at  an  reversion  of  which  had  .  .  .  been  granted 

early  period  is  shown  by  the  Scavager's  ***  him. — Index  to  the  R^membrancia  of  the 

Oath  which  we  quote  }>elow  from  the  ^'  ""^  ^"*^^°  <^^^®)»  P*  *^' 

Liber  Alhm.    lu  Skinner's  Etymologicon,  l«p7^  Letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to 

1671,  the  definition  is  Co^l^:^}^  JJ^^J^hl  ^^/^^l  kke::^^^^.^^^ 

cbramrnm  (erroneously  connecting  the  that  William  Court,  an  inhabitant  of  that 

word  with  shaving  and  scraping),  whilst  Ward  for  8  or  10  years  post,  rofuned  to  un- 

he  adds  :  "  Nodri  <§!cabeii{jer6  vilissimo  dergo  the  office  of  Soavengw  in  the  Parish, 

omnium   miuisterio    sordes  et  purca-  cl»i™i«^  !*®?P*\*1?.,;.  •  •  J^^^  prmleged 

menta  urln^  auferendi  f.m^^^^^^^^^     Tn  '^.^'Tt^^  l^^ZT^t  iT^^^rt^^^^^ 

CoUfraves  Engl%$k-t rench  Diet.,  ed.  by  chequer,    and    praying    that    Mr.    Court, 

Howel,   1673,   we    have:    " <S[cabinutr.  although  privileged,  should  be  directed  to 

Boueur.    Oadouard"  —  agreeing    pre-  find  a  substitute  or  deputy  and  pay  him. — 

<;isely  with  our  modern  use.     Neither  ^^*^-  ^^* 

of  these  shows  any  knowledge  of  the  ^  1623.-Letter  .  .  .  reciting  that  the  City 

less  «.rdid  omce  atUching  to  t^e  imme.  ^f  p^S^taS-gJ^^'S  St^^^^g^t! 

The    same    remark    applies    to   Lye's  and  merchandise  earned  by  them  by  land 

Junius^  1743.     It  is  therefore  remark-  or  water,  out  of  the  City  and  Liberties  to 

able   to   find   such   a   survival  of    the  foreign  parts,    whereby   the   Customs  and 

latter    sense    in    the    service    of    the  ^^^'^^  due  to  H.M.   had  been  more  dulv 

Company,  and  coming  down  ao.late  a.,  Ki„iSitiLtt/po°,;:d:^-7&^^i 

1/61.     It  must  have  begun  with  the  «.  321. 

very  earliest  of  the  Comi>any's  estab-  'i632.-Order  in  Council,  reciting  that  a 

lishments  in  India,   for  it  is  proliable  Petition  had  been  presented  to  the  Board 

that  the  denomination  was  even  then  from  divers  Merchants  bom  in  London,  the 

only  a  survival  in  England,  due  to  the  ^fljf   ^^   Strangers,    complaining   that  the 

Oompany^s  intimat.  connection   with  .l^ll^^^Lwt^^^^ 

the  city  of  London.     Indeed  we  learn  as  of  Strange™  not  Eicilish.born    .  .  ."- 

from  Mr.  Norton,  quoted  below,  that  Jbid.  2122, 

the  term  scavaye  was  still  alive  within  1760.  —  **  Mr.  Handle,   applying  to  the 

the  City  in  1829.  Board  to  have  his  allowance  of  Scavenger 

-_--        ,,___  ,^           __                 „_.„  ,  increased,  and  representing  to  us  the  great 

1268.  —  "  Walterus  Hervy  et  Willelmus  fatigue  he  undergoes,   and    loss    of    time, 

<le  Dunolmo,  Ballivi    ut  (.ustodes  .  .  .  de  ^^ich  the  Board  being    very   sensible  of. 

Lxxv.j.  vj.*.  k  xd.  de  consnetudinibus  om-  Agreed  we  allow  him    Rs.    20  per  month 

nemodarum  mercandisarum  vementium  de  more  than  before  on  account  of  his  diligence 

partibus  tranamannis   ad    Civitatem    prae-  and  assiduity  in  that  po8t."-AY.   \niliam 

dictam,  de  quibus  consuetudo  debotur  quae  c<msn,,  in  Long,  246.     It  does  not  appear 

vocatur  ScAvagmin.  .  .  .  — 3/a^.  Rot.  69.  from  this  what  the  duties  of  the  scavenger 

Hen.  III.,  extracted  mT.  Madox,  H,  and  jn  Mr.  Handle's  case  were. 

Ant.  of  the  Mzcne*iuft\  17  i  9.  \.  7  iV.  ^oon        «tmu                •  ux      *        ^        ii 

T^  .           ,^,_   '      *      \'        ,    ,.  1829. —  "The    oversight   of   customaMo 

Prior  to  1419.  — "Et  debcnt  ad  dictum  goods.    This  office,  termed  in  Latin  #«/>.r- 

Wardemotum  per  Aldormannum  et  probos  ^^^   jg  translated  in  another  charter  by 

Wardae,  n«)cnon  per  juratoros,   oligi  Con-  the  words  search  and  surveying,  and  in  the 

stabulani,8«fcV6geoiirB,    Aleconners,    Be-  2nd  Charter  of  Charles  L  it  is  termed  the 

dollo,  et  ahi  Officiani.  —Liher  Albiu,  p.  38.  scavage,  which  appears  to  have  been  its 

,,         "Sbrembnt    de    Scawa^peoim.  most  ancient  and  common  name,  and  that 

Vous  jurrez  qe  vous  surverrez  diligientie-  which  is  retained  to  the  present  day.  .  .  . 

mont  no  lez  pavimentz  danz  vostre  Garde  The  real  nature  of  this  auty  is  not  a  toll 

soient  nien  et  droiturelement  reparaillez  et  for  tkowing,  but  a  toll  paid  (or  the  overnight 

nyent  enhaussez  a  nosance  dez  veysyns  ;  et  of  showing  ;  and  under  that  name  («i//Mrr- 

<{e  lez  chemyns,   ruwes,   et  venelles  soient  eisus  apertionis)  it  was  claimed  in  an  action 

nettez  dez  hens  et   de   toutz  maners  dez  of  debt  in  the  reign  of   Charles   H.  .  .  . 

ordures,   pur  honestee  de  la  citoe  ;   et  qe  The  duty  performed  was  seeing  and  know- 

toutz    les    chymyneys,    foumes,    terrailles  ing  the  merchandize  on  which  the  King's 

soient  de  piere,   et  suffisantement  defens-  import  customs  were  paid,   in  order  that 

ables  encontre    peril    de    few ;    et  si  vous  no    concealment,    or   fraudulent   practices 

trovez  rien  a   contraire   vous   monstrez  al  ...  should  deprive  the  King  of  his  just 

Alderman,   issint   qe    rAlderman  ordeigne  dues  .  .  .  (The  duty)  was  well  known  under 

pur    amendement    de    celle.      Et    ces    ne  the  name  of  Bcava^,  in  the  time  of  Henry 

lerrez — si  Dieu  vous  eyde  et  lez  Saintz." —  III.,  and  it  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 

Ibid.  p.  313.  a  franchise  of  the  commonalty." — G.  Norton, 

1594. —  Letter  from    the   Lords  of   the  ^^^^'!!^'^"f' ^  ^^^^^'^  "^'Sk^^/^ 

Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  ^^""^  3rd  ed.  (1869),  pp.  380-381. 

requesting  them  to  admit  John  de  Cardenas  Besides  the  books  quoted,  see  H.   Wedq^- 

to  the  office  of  Ccdlector  of  BoaTlgV,  the  wood's  £tifm.  Dvd.  dxid  S^keoft  ^o.^  ^\£v(Sc^ 
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have  furnished  useful  light,  and  some  re- 
ferenced. 

SOBIVAN,  8.  An  old  word  for  a 
clerk  or  writer,  from  Port.  #'xrntv7o. 

[1616.— **  He  desired  that  some  English 
might  eiirly  on  the  Morow  come  to  his 
howse,  whJr  should  moete  a  Bciiuano  and 
finish  that  busineH."— .Sir  T.  Ro^^  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  173.  On  the  same  i^age  "The  Sorinuie 
of  Zulpheckcjircon.'*] 

1673.  —  "In  wjme  Places  they  write  on 
(.!ocoe-I.ioafo'«  dried,  and  then  use  an  Iron 
Style,  or  else  on  Pajwr,  when  they  use  a  Pen 
made  with  a  Hoo<l,  for  which  they  liave  a 
Brass  Case,  which  holds  them  and  the  Ink 
iooy  always  stuck  at  the  Girdles  of  their 
Scrivans."~/'Vvrr,  191. 

1683.—"  Mr.  Watson  in  the  Taffatv  ware- 
house  without  any  provocation  called  me 
I'ittyful  PnKlijTair  Scrivan,  and  told  me 
my  Hatt  stood  too  high  uix>n  my  head. 
.  '.  ."  —  Letter  of  S,  lAint/fev^  in  Hedge4i' 
Jfian/j  Sej>t.  f) ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  108]. 

SGTMITAB,  s.  This  is  an  English 
word  for  an  Asiatic  sabre.  The 
conimon  Indian  word  is  talwdr  (sec  j 
TULWATTB).  We  get  it  through  the 
French  cimHerre^  Ital.  iin'metcrra^  and 
a«'cording  to  Marcel  Devic  originally 
from  Pers.  iiJunnMr  (chimchlr  as  he 
writes  it).  This  would  be  still  very 
obscure  unless  we  consider  the  constant 
clerical  confusion  in  the  Middh;  Ages  ' 
between  c  and  f,  which  Ints  led  to  , 
several  metamorphoses  of  wonls ;  of 
which  a  notjible  example  is  Fr.  car- 
(juoi-8  from  Pers.  tlrkam.  Scimecirra 
representing  i^hiniAhir  might  ojisily  thus 
)»ecome  scimetirru.  But  we  cannot 
prove  this  to  have  \yeen  the  reiil  origin. 
This  word  (nhamiJiir)  was  known  to 
Greek  writers.     Thus : 

A.l>.  93. — "  .  .  .  Ka2  KaOlffTrfffL  rbv 
Trpeap&raTOU  iraiSa  yiopdfia^ov  fta(ri\^a 
irepideTa'a  to  diddritia  Kal  doOaa  tov  arifiay- 
TTjpa  Toif  Trarpos  daKrvXioVf  rijrre  <rafi\f/r]- 
pay  dvofia^ojUvTiv  xap*  aiToU.'* — Joseph, 
Antiqq.  xx.  ii.  3. 

0.  A.D.  114.  —  **  Awpa  4>ip€i  Tpaiayif 
i'ipdafiaTa  aripiKdi  Kal  <rafi\l/'^pas  al  54  el<ri 
(nrddai  ^ap^apiKai.'*  —  Quoted  in  Suidas 
LexicoTit  8.V.  I 

1596.— 

"  .  .  .  By  this  scimitar, 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince  { 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Soliman 
.  .  ."♦  MerrharU  of  VemW,  ii.  1.      ' 

*  In  a  Greek  translation  nf  HhakHiM{n>,  pub-  [ 
liahed  «iome  years  ago  at  ConhtaDtiiioiile,  this  lint  ' 
U  omitted  /  I 


1610.—".  .  .  Anon  the  Patron  fltortiic 
u]},  as  if  of  a  aodaine  restored  to  life :  Kki 
a  mad  man  skips  into  the  boate,  and  dnv 
ing  a  Turkise  C^miter,  beginneth  to  bj 
about  him  (thinking  that  his  Teaiall  hai 
l)een  turpriaed  by  Pirats),  when  they  aQ 
leapt  into  the  sea  ;  and  diuin^  mder  vitcr 
like  HO  many  Diue-dappent,  aaoended  vitb* 
out  the  roach  of  his  turie.*' — Sandytf  A- 
intt'oHy  kc.f  1615,  p.  28. 

1614. —  "Some  days  a^  I  visited  tk 
house  of  a  goldsmith  to  see  a  MiinitV 
{srimiUinm)  that  Nasiihbashtf  the  6rst  nor, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  ubove,  had  ordend 
as  a  present  to  the  Granrl  Si^nor.  Scabfcaid 
and  nilt  were  all  of  gold  ;  and  all  coT<nd 
with  diamonds,  so  that  little  or  nodiip( 
of  the  gold  was  to  be  seen." — P.  detla  Valk, 
i.  43. 

c.  1630.— "They  seldome  go  without  tbcr 
swords  (■hamaheeri  they  call  them)  fona'd 
like  a  cresent,  of  pure  metall,  broad,  and 
sharper  than  any  rasor ;  nor  do  they  rti» 
them,  unlesse  at  one  blow  they  can  cutia 
two  an  Asin^o.  .  .  ." — Sir  T,  Hrriiniy  ed. 
1638,  p.  228. 

1675.— "I  kept  my  hand  on  the  (\«kof 
my  Carabine ;  and  my  C!omrade  followed  x 
foote  (wce,  as  well  armed  ;  and  our  Jani- 
ziiry  l>utter  than  either  of  us  both  :  but  oar 
Armenian  had  only  a  Sdmeter.*'  — (Sir) 
(i'^ryf  Whelety  Journry  intu  ivrrect,  Londoa, 
1682,  p.  252. 

1758.— "llie  Captain  of  the  troop  .  .  . 
ma<le  a  cut  at  his  head  with  a  BcymttaT 
which  Mr.  Lal]y  parried  with  hia  stick, 
and  a  Coffree.  (Caffer)  servant  who  attend 
him  shot  the  Tanjerine  dead  with  a  pistnl." 
—Unuej  i.  328. 

SEACUNNY,  s.  This  is,  iu  the 
])hraseolugy  of  the  Anglo- Indian 
marine,  a  steersman  or  quartermaster. 
The  word  is  the  Pers.  9ukk<Inlf  from 
Ar.  sukh7T}j  *a  helm.' 


c.  1580.  —  '*Aos  MocadGos,  Boodaa.  * 
Yogas."— /ViOTor  "  Honra,  &c.  f.  68r.  ("To 
the  MoouddumB,    Seacnxmies,    and  oan- 

men.") 

c.  1590.—''  Sukk&xigir,  or  hehnsmao.  H* 
steers  the  ship  aoconling  to  the  orders  uf  the 
Muaf/,'m."—Ahi,  i.  280. 

1805.  —  **  I  proposed  concealing  myself 
with  5  men  among  the  l)ales  of  cloth,  till  it 
should  l>e  ni^ht,  when  the  Frenchmen 
being  necessarily  divided  into  two  watches 
might  bo  easily  overpowered.  This  war 
agreed  to  .  .  .  till  daybreak,  when  unfor- 
tunately descrying  the  masts  of  a  Teasel  on 
our  weather  lieam,  which  was  immediateir 
supposed  to  be  our  old  friend,  the  aenti* 
mcnts  of  every  i>erson  underwent  a  moit 
unfortunate  alteration,  and  the  Nakhoda, 
and  the  Soucan,  as  well  as  the  Supercarffo, 
informed  me  that  they  would  not  tell  a  lie 
for  all  the  world,  even  to  save  their  lives; 
and  in  short,  that  they  would  neither  be 
airt  nur  pairt  in  the  business." — Letter  oft 
Ijeydtny  dd.  Oct.  4-7,  in  Morton  t  L^e, 
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1810.— "The  gunners  and  quartermasters 
«  .  .  are  Indian  Portuguese  ;  they  are  called 
Seconnis. " — Maria  Ch-akam^  85. 

[1855.—".  .  .  the  Seaouxmies,  or  helms- 
men, were  principally  Manilla  men." — Nmi^ 
Jiesiddxce  in  Siani,  45.] 

SEBXJNDT,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
jtihbandi  (sih,  *  three').  The  rationale 
of  the  word  is  obscure  to  us.  FPlatts 
says  it  means  *  three- monthly  or 
miart^rly  jiayment.'  The  Madras 
Gloss,  less  probably  suggests  Pers. 
sijxlhhandl  (see  SEPOY),  *  recruitment.'] 
It  is  applied  to  irregular  native 
soldiery,  a  sort  of  militia,  or  im- 
perfectly disciplined  troops  for  revenue 
or  p)lice  duties,  &c.  Certain  local 
infantry  regiments  were  formerly 
officially  termed  tkhundy.  The  last 
otticial  appearance  of  the  title  that  we 
can  find  is  in  application  to  "The 
Sebundy  Corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners" 
employed  at  Darjeeling.  This  is  in 
the  E.I.  Register  down  to  July,  1869, 
after  which  the  title  does  not  appear 
in  any  official  list.  Of  this  corps,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  late  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was 
in  charge,  as  Lieut.  Robert  Napier, 
about  18^.  An  application  to  Lord 
Naj)ier,  for  corroboration  of  this  re- 
miniscence of  many  years  back,  drew 
from  him  the  following  interesting 
note  : — 

"Captain  Gilmore  of  the  (Bengal)  Engi- 
neers was  appointed  to  open  the  settlement 
of  Darjooling,  and  to  raise  two  companies 
of  Sebundy  Sappers,  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  labour. 

"  He  commenced  the  work,  obtained  some 
(Native)  officers  and  N.C.  officers  from  the 
old  Bengal  Sappers,  and  enlisted  about  half 
of  each  company. 

"The  first  season  found  the  little  colony 
quite  unprepared  for  the  early  commence- 
ment of  the  Rains.  All  the  CSoolies,  who 
did  not  die,  fled,  and  some  of  the  Sappers 
de.serted.  Gilmore  got  sick ;  and  in  1838 
I  was  suddenly  ordered  from  the  extreme 
border  of  Bengal — Nyacollee — to  relieve  him 
for  one  month.  I  arrived  somehow,  with  a 
l^nir  of  pitarahs  as  my  sole  possession. 

"Just  then,  our  relations  with  Nepaul 
became  strained,  and  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  complete  the  Sebimdy  Sappers  with 
men  from  the  Border  Hills  unconnected 
with  Nepaul — Garrows  and  similar  tribes. 
Through  the  Political  Officer  the  necessary 
number  of  men  were  enlisted  and  sent  to  me. 

"When  they  arrived  I  found,  instead  of 
the  '  fair  recruits '  announced,  a  number  of 
most  unfit  men  ;  some  of  them  more  or  less 
crippled,  or  with  defective  sight.    It  seemed 

fTobable  that,  by  the  process  known  to  us  in 
ndia  as  uddlee  buddlee  (see  BUDLEE),  the 


ser- 
men 


original  recruits  had  managed  to  insert  sub- 
stitutes during  the  journey !  I  waa  much 
embarrassed  as  to  what  I  should  do  with 
them ;  but  night  was  coming  on,  so  I  en- 
camped them  on  the  newlv  opened  road, 
the  only  clear  space  amid  the  dense  jungle 
on  either  side.  To  complete  my  difficulty 
it  began  to  rain,  and  I  pitied  my  poor  re- 
cruits !  During  the  night  there  was  a  storm 
— and  in  the  morning,  to  my  intense  relief, 
thev  had  all  disappeared ! 

"In  the  expressive  language  of  my 
geant,  there  was  not  a  *  visage '  of  the 
left. 

'*The  SebundiM  were  a  local  corps,  de- 
signed to  furnish  a  body  of  labourers  fit  for 
mountain-work.  They  were  armed,  and  ex- 
pected to  fight  if  necessary.  Their  pay  was 
ors.  a  month,  instead  of  a  Sepoy's  7^.  The 
pensions  of  the  Native  officers  were  smaller 
than  in  the  regular  arm^,  which  was  a 
ground  of  complaint  with  the  Benp^al 
Sappers,  who  never  expected  in  accepting 
the  new  service  that  they  would  have  lower 
pensions  than  those  thev  enlisted  for. 

"I  eventually  compfeted  the  corps  with 
Nepaulese,  and,  I  think,  left  them  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

*'  I  was  for  a  long  time  their  only  sergeant- 
major.  I  supplied  the  Native  officers  and 
N.C.  officers  from  India  with  a  good  pea- 
jacket  each,  out  of  my  private  means,  and 
with  a  little  gold-lace  made  them  smart  and 
happy. 

"When  I  visited  Darjeeling  again  in  1872, 
I  found  the  remnant  of  my  good  Sapper 
officers  living  as  pensioners,  and  waiting  to 

give  me  an  f^ectionate  welcome. 

•  «  *  *  • 

"My  month's  acting  appointment  was 
turned  into  four  years.  I  walked  30  miles 
to  get  to  the  place,  lived  much  in  hovels  and 
temporary  huts  thrown  up  by  my  Hill-men, 
and  derived  more  benefit  from  the  climate 
than  from  my  previous  visit  to  England.  I 
think  I  owe  much  practical  teaching  to  the 
Hill-men,  the  Hills  and  the  Climate.  I 
learnt  the  worst  the  elements  could  do  to 
me — very  nearly — excepting  earthquakes  ! 
And  I  think  I  was  thus  prepared  for  any 
hard  work." 

c.  1778. — "At  Dacca  I  made  acquaintance 
with  my  venerable  friend  John  Cowe.  He 
had  served  in  the  Navy  so  far  back  as  the 
memorable  siege  of  Havannah,  was  reduced 
when  a  lieutenant,  at  the  end  of  the  Ame- 
rican War,  went  out  in  the  Company's 
military  service,  and  here  I  found  him  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Sebondoes,  or 
native  militia." — Hon,  R.  Lindsay,  in  L.  of 
(he  LindsaySf  iii.  161. 

1785. — "The  Board  were  pleased  to  direct 
that  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Sebimdy  corps,  four  regiments  of  Sepoys 
be  employed  in  securing  the  collection  of 
the  revenues." — In  Sdon-Karr^  i.  92 

„  "One  considerable  charge  upon 
the  Nabob's  country  was  for  extraordinary 
sibbendies,  sepovs  and  horsemen,  who 
appear  to  us  to  oe  a  very  unnecessary  in* 
cumbrance  upon  the  rev^wiA  " — kows^*  N 
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»Stf<ech  on  yab,  of  Arcot's  DebU^  in  Hurktt 
Work$,  iv.  18,  ed.  1852. 

1796.— '*  The  Collector  at  Midnapoor 
hnvinff  reported  the  Sebundy  C^oqw  at- 
tncheu  to  that  Collcctorship,  Sufficiently 
Trained  in  their  Exercise :  the  Keguliur 
Sepoys  who  have  been  Employed  on  that 
Duty  are  to  bo  withdrawn."— G.  0.  Feb.  23, 
in  >iupjit.  to  Code  of  MifiUiry  Regi.y  1799, 
p.  145. 

1803. — "The  employment  of  thcfie  }»eop1e 
therefore  ...  as  sebundy  i**  advantac^eous 
...  it  lessens  the  number  of  idle  and  di8- 
ccntonted  at  the  time  of  general  invamon 
and  coufuwion." — WetiunjtoH,  Iffsp.  (ed. 
1837),  ii.  170. 

1812. — "Bebnndy,  or  provincial  coq>a  of 
native  tnxjiw." — Fifth  liffntrt,  38. 

1861.— "Sliding  down  Mount  Tendong, 
the  summit  of  which,  with  snow  lying 
there,  we  cn)ssed,  the  Sebundy  Sapjiors 
wore  employed  cutting  a  |>a8S}ige  for  the 
mules  ;  this  delayed  our  march  exceedingly." 
-  lifpifft  oi  Cuftt.  Imfi^v,  Ii. K.y  ill  (Jau'ler's 
iSi7.7ii?«,  J).  9r». 

SEEDY,  s.  Hiiul.  sldl;  Arab. 
miyid^  Murd'  (wlience  tlie  Cid  of 
S{)anisli  i-oiii«mtic  history),  taiyid't^  *iny 
lord';  and  Mahr.  siddhl.  Proi)erly 
an  hoiioritio  name  Lnvt'U  in  We,steni 
India  to  African  Mahonunedans,  of 
whom  many  held  liigh  ])0.si lions  in 
the  service  (»f  llic  kings  of  the  Deccan. 
Of  these  at  least  one  family  lias  sur- 
vived in  jnincely  ])()sition  to  our  own 
dav,  viz.  the  Nawab  of  Jangira  (see 
JUNGEERA),  near  Bombay.  The 
young  heir  to  this  princi])ality,  SiddhT 
All  mad,  after  a  minoritv  of  some  vears, 
was  installed  in  the  Government  in 
Oct.,  1883.  But  the  ]>ro])er  ai»j)lica- 
tion  of  tile  wt)rd  in  the  ports  and  on 
the  shijiping  of  Western  India  is  to 
negroes  in  general.  [It  **is  a  title 
still  aj>plied  to  holy  men  in  ^larocco 
and  the  Maghrib  ;  on  the  Eiust  African 
cc»ast  it  is  assumed  by  negro  and 
negroid  Moslems,  fi.g.  Sidi  ^lul^arak 
Bombav  ;  and  *Ser<lv  bov'  is  the 
Anglo-Indian  term  for  a  Zanzibar- 
man"  {Bnrtun,  Ar.  NvjhU,  iv.  231).] 

o.  1563. — "And  among  these  was  an 
Abyssinian  (Ahfj-im)  railed  Cide  Meriam, 
u  man  reckonecl  a  great  cavalier,  and  who 
entertained  f)00  horso  at  his  own  charges, 
and  who  greatly  coveted  the  city  of  Daman 
to  (luarter  himself  in,  or  at  the  least  the 
whole  of  its  ]»crgunnaH  (fHtrgamis — see  PER- 
GUNNAH)  to  devour."— CoM/o,  VII.  x.  8. 

[c.  1610.  — "The  greatest  insult  that  can 
bo  i>absed  ujton  a  man  is  to  call  him  Cisdy — 
that  is  to  say  'cook.'"— /'*/rc//t/  rfe  Land, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  173.] 


1673.— "An  Hobint  or  African  Coffoi 
(they  bein^  preferred  here  to  chief  tsaytn- 
ments,  which  they  enter  on  by  theunui 
BiddiM)."— /V^rr,  147. 

„  "He  being-  from  a  Hthty  Ctfkr 
made  a  free  Denizen  .  .  .  (whooolj  it 
this  Nation  arrive  to  great  Prefemcoi, 
being  the  Frizled  Woolly-pated  BUcb^ 
under  the  known  style  of  Byodiet.  .  .  .'- 
Jbid,  168. 

1679.—"  The  protection  which  the  BiddM 
had  given  to  Ginjgerah  against  the  repoud 
attacks  of  Sevagi,  as  well  as  their  fr^^unt 
annoyance  of  their  country,  had  been » 
much  facilitated  by  their  resort  to  Bonfaij. 
that  Sevagi  at  length  determined  to  cnoHi 
t  he  Engluh  Government  to  a  stricter  dn- 
trality,  by  reprisals  on  their  own  port."- 
Ornur^  Fragmenttj  78. 

1690.— "Ashe  whoso  Title  ismc^ff  Chruii^^ 
encouraged  him  who  is  its  principal  Adrv- 
siirv  to  invade  the  Rights  of  Cbristendcc. 
so  did  Senor  Padre  de  Pandara^  the  Princiis] 
Jesuite  and  in  an  adjacent  Island  v» 
llomltay^  invite  the  Biddy  to  extenciiulff 
all  the  Protestants  there." — Ocington^  157. 

1750-60.— "Those  (islands)  were  f onneriy 
in  the  hands  of  Angria  and  the  Siddiei  if 

Moors."— ^^rtwf,  i.  58. 

1759. — "The  Indian  seas  having  lictt 
infested  to  an  intolerable  degree  by  pint«e, 
the  Mogul  apix>inted  the  CUddee,  who  n* 
chief  of  a  colony  of  Ooffrees  (CSmfhr),  t» 
be  his  Admiral.  It  was  a  colox^  whu^ 
having  been  settled  at  Duudee-Rajapoce. 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  there,  s&i 
had  likewise  many  vessels  of  force."— ( '«»- 
iTidyes  Account  of  the  llVir,  &c.,  p.  210. 

1800. — '*1  asked  him  what  he  meant  Ij 
a  Siddee.  Ue  said  a  hubshae.  This  is  tli* 
name  by  which  the  Abyssinians  are  dii- 
tincruished  in  India." — 2*.  Aiunro,  in  Lin, 

i.  t>87. 

1814. — "Among    the    attendants  of  tbt 
Caml>ay  Nal>ob  .  .  .  are  several  AbyssinitD 
and  Caffree  slaves,  called  by  way  of  courteif 
I  Seddees  or  Master."  —  Forbes,    Or.   Mm. 

j  iii.  167  ;  [^nd  ed.  ii.  225]. 

i      1832.—"  I  spoke  of  a  Sindhee  "  {Stddka^ 
''or    Ilalfkcey   which  is    the    name  for  ■» 

\  Abyssinian  in    this  country  lingo." Jim. 

i  of  Col.  Afouiitaiuy  121. 

1885.— "The  inhabitants  of  this  singaUr 
tnict  (SooiNih  plateau  in  N.  Canara)  waie 
in  some  ]iarts  Mahrattas,  and  in  others  of 
(..auarcse  nice,  but  there  was  a  third  and 
less  inimerous  section,  of  pure  African  de- 
scent called  Sidhis  .  .  .  descendants  of 
fugitive  slaves  from  Portuguese  settlements 
.  .  .  the  same  ebony  coloured,  large-limbed 
men  an  are  ntill  to  l>e  found  on  the  African 
coiist,  with  broad,  good-humoured,  grinning 
faciis."—(iord(rn  S.  Forbes,  Wifd  Lift  la 
t^iwam,  Ac,  32-33. 

ri896.— 
'*  We've  shouted  on  seven-ounce  nuggets. 
We've  starved  on  a  Beedee  boy*a  pay." 
n.  Kiphng,  Tk^  Serm  SeaM.] 
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SEEMUL,  SIMMUL,  &c.  (some- 
times  we  have  seen  Symbol,  and 
OymbalX  s.  Hind,  temal  and  $mJthal; 
[Skt.  sdlmali].  The  (so-called)  cotton- 
tree  Bainhiix  Malaharicuviy  D.C.  (N.O. 
Malxxiceae\  which  occurs  sporadically 
from  Maljil^ar  to  Sylhet,  and  from 
Burma  to  the  Indus  and  l)eyond.  It 
is  often  cultivated.  **  About  March  it 
is  a  striking  object  with  its  immense 
buttressed  trunks,  and  its  large  showy 
red  flowers,  6  inches  in  breadth, 
clustered  on  the  leafless  branches. 
The  flower- buds  are  used  as  a  potherb 
and  the  gum  as  a  medicine"  (Punjab 
Plants).  We  remember  to  have  seen 
a  giant  of  this  species  near  Kishna- 
g!irh,  the  buttresses  of  which  formed 
chambers,  12  or  13  feet  long  and  7  or 
8  wide.  The  silky  cotton  is  only  used 
for  stufling  pillows  and  the  like.  The 
wood,  thougn  wretched  in  quality  for 
any  ordinary  puq)08e,  lasts  under 
water,  and  is  conmionly  the  material 
for  the  curKs  on  which  wells  are  built 
and  sunk  in  Upi>er  India. 

[c.  1807.—".  .  .  the  Salmoli,  or  Simul 
...  is  one  of  the  most  gaudv  ornaments 
of  the  forest  or  village.  .  .  . ' — Buchanan 
Hamilton,  E.  India,  ii.  789.] 

SEEB,  s.  Hind,  set;  Skt.  tetak. 
One  of  the  most  generally  spread 
Indian  denominations  of  weight, 
though,  like  all  Indian  measures, 
varying  widely  in  different  parta  of 
the  country.  And  besides  the  varia- 
tions of  local  ier  and  ser  we  often 
find  in  the  same  locality  a  pakkd 
(pucka)  and  a  kachchhd  (cntcha)  ser  ; 
a  state  of  things,  however,  which 
is  human,  and  not  Indian  only  (see 
under  PUCKA).  The  ser  is  generally 
(at  least  in  upper  India)  equivalent  to 
80  tolas  or  rupee- weights ;  but  even 
this  is  far  from  universallv  true.  The 
heaviest  ser  in  the  Useful  Tables  (see 
Thomas's  ed.  of  Prtnsep)  is  that  called 
"Coolpahar,"  e<iuivalent  to  123  tolas, 
and  weighing  3  lbs.  1  oz.  6i  dr.  avoird. ; 
the  lightest  is  the  ser  of  Malalmr  and 
tlie  S.  Mahratta  country,  which  is 
little  more  than  8  oz.  [The  Macleod 
sf>r  of  Malal>ar,  introduced  in  1802,  is 
of  130  tokts;  10  of  these  weigh  33  lb. 
(Madras  Man.  ii.  516).] 

Regulation  VII.  of  the  Qovt.  of 
India  of  1833  is  entitled  "A  Reg.  for 
altering  the  weight  of  the  Furruckabad 
Rupee  (see  BIJPEE)  and  for  assimilating 
it  to  the  legal  currency  of  the  Madras 


and  Bombay  Presidencies ;  for  adjust- 
ing the  weight  of  the  Company's  sicca 
Rupee,  ana  for  fixing  a  standard  unit 
of  weight  for  India.^  This  is  the 
nearest  thin^  to  the  establishment  of 
standard  weights  that  existed  up  to 
1870.  The  preamble  says:  "It  is 
further  convenient  to  introduce  the 
weight  of  the  Furruckabad  Rupee  as 
the  unit  of  a  general  system  of  weights 
for  Government  transactions  through- 
out India."  And  Section  IV.  contains 
the  following : 

*'  The  Tola  or  Sicca  weight  to  be  equal  to 
180  grains  troy,  and  the  other  denominations 
or  weights  to  be  derived  from  this  unit, 
according  to  the  following  scale  : — 
8  Buttiet  =  1  Masha  =  15  troy  grains. 
12  Mashas  =  1  Tola  ^  180  ditto. 
80  Tolas  (or  sicca  weight)  =  1  8eer- 

2A  lbs.  troy. 
40  CieerB  =  1  Mun  or  Baaw  Haund  = 
100  lbs.  troy." 

Section  VI.  of  the  same  Regulation 
says : 

**  The  system  of  weights  and  measures  (?) 
described  in  Section  IV.  is  to  be  adopted 
at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  Calcutta 
and  Saugor  respectively  in  the  adjustment 
and  verification  of  all  weights  for  govern- 
ment or  public  purposes  sent  thither  for 
examination." 

But  this  does  not  go  far  in  establisli- 
ing  a  standard  unit  of  weight /or  India  : 
though  the  weights  detailed  in  §  iv. 
became  establisned  for  Government 
purposes  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
The  seer  of  this  Regulation  was  thus 
14,400  ^ins  troy— 2i  lbs.  troy,  2-0r)7 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 

In  1870,  in  the  Government  of 
Lord  Mayo,  a  strong  movement  was 
made  by 'able  and  influential  men  to 
introduce  the  metrical  system,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  called  *^The  Indian 
Weights  and  Measures  Act"  ^Act  XI. 
of  1870)  to  pave  the  way  tor  this. 
The  preamble  declares  it  expedient 
to  provide  for  the  ultimate  aaoption 
of  an  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  thoughout  British  India,  and 
the  Act  prescribes  certain  standards, 
with  powers  to  the  Local  Governments 
to  declare  the  adoption  of  these. 

Section  II.  runs : 

^*  Standards. — The  primary  standard  of 
weight  shall  be  callea  Mr,  and  shall  be  a 
weight  of  metal  in  the  ponei^i  of  the 
Government  of  India,  wbidb  n rights  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  i«  aqnal 
known  in  France  m  the  *^ 
Archives." 
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Again,  Act  XXXI.  of  1872,  called 
Tht  Indian  Weights  and  Measures  of 
CoiKtcity  Actf**  repeats  in  su1)5Uince  the 
same  preamble  and  prescription  of 
stiindara  weight.  It  is  not  clear  to 
us  wliat  tlie  sei^amte  object  of  this 
siM'ond  Act  wa.s.  But  with  the  death 
of  Lord  Mayo  the  whole  SL'hcme  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  ser  of  these  Acts 
would  be  =  2*2  lbs.  avoirdujx»is,  or 
0*143  of  a  pound  greater  than  the  80 
tola  ser. 

ir>54.— "  Porto  Uramic  de  Bt^ngala.—'  The 
maund  {inilo)  with  which  they  weigh  all 
nicrchnndize  in  of  40  ceres,  each  cer  18 1 
ounces  ;  the  said  maund  weighs  46^  arrateU 
(rottle)."— yl.  Xunet,  37. 

1648. — "One  Ceer  weighs  18  fi^/^n  .  .  . 
and  makes  ^  pound  troy  weight." — Van 
TirU,  62. 

1748. — "  Enfin  on  verse  lo  tout  un  serre 
de  rhuile."— /^«.  Jiklif.  xiv.  220. 

SEEB-FISH,  s.  A  name  a}>plied  to 
several  varieties  of  fish,  species  of  the 
genus  Cybium.  When  of  the  right 
size,  neither  too  small  nor  too  big, 
these  are  reckoned  among  the  most 
delicate  of  Indian  sea-fish.  Some 
kinds  salt  well,  and  are  also  good  for 
l»reparing  as  Tamaxind-Fish.  The 
name  is  sometimes  said  to  l>e  a  corrup- 
ti(»u  of  Pers.  slah  (i[\i.  Pers.  *  black  r) 
but.  the  quotations  show  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Port,  serra.  That  name 
would  ai)pear  to  l>elong  properly  to 
the  well-known  saw-lish  (/'nV?>) — st-e 
lUuteau,,  (juoted  below  ;  but  ja'obably 
it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  tish 
now  in  question,  because  of  the  serrated 
a]>pearance  of  the  rows  of  Unlets,  be- 
liind  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  genus 
(see  Day's  Fishes  of  India,  pp.  254-256, 
and  plates  Iv.,  Ivi.). 

l.tfA. — **K  aos  Marinhciros  hum  peixe 
eerra  par  mcs,  a  cada  hiun." — A,  ^un^^z, 
Li  fro  (ffts  PfsoSy  4(3. 

,,  "To  lx)i>i.>  Vaaz,  Mostre  of  the 
firearms  {e*pinfjtirdfii)y  his  ]>ay  and  i»ro- 
\*isii)n.s.  .  .  .  And  for  his  three  workmen, 
at  the  rate  of  2  measures  of  rice  each 
daily,  and  half  a  eeer  fish  (ftcixe  serra)  each 
monthly,  and  a  maund  of  firewood  each 
monthly."— N.  lioUlho,  Tomho,  235. 

1598.— '•There  is  a  fish  called  Piexe 
Serra,  which  is  cut  in  round  pieces,  as  we 
cut  Salmon  and  salt  it.  It  is  very  good." — 
LinsrhoteUt  88  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  11]. 

1720. — "Pkyxe  Serra  w  ordinarily  pro- 
duced in  the  Western  Ocean,  and  is  so 
called  "  etc.  (describinp:  the  Saw-Jifh)  .  .  . 


**But  in  the  tiea  uf  ibe  IdJuacU  uf  Qn- 
rimba  (i.f.  off  Mosambique)  there  ii  a 
rlifferent  pejza  MKn  resembling  a  \u^ 
curcina*  but  much  better,  and  which  its 
the  enstom  to  pickle.  When  cured  it  seens 
just  like  hamr—Bluteau^  Vocal,  vii.  60&4{0f. 
1727.—"  They  have  groat  Plenty  of  Smt 
fiah,  which  is  as  savoury  as  any  Salmon  or 
Trout  in  Europe." — A.  IfanUiton.  i.  879; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  382]. 

[1813.—".  .  .  the  rolial,  the  wmr-tA. 
the  grey  mullet  .  .  .  are  very  good."— 
Forhfs,  Or.  Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  86.] 

1860. — "  Of  those  in  ordinary-  use  for  the 
ttihle  the  finest  by  far  is  the  'Seix^fiah,t  t 
s(>ecietf  of  Scomber,  which  is  called  ton' 
vHilu  by  the  natives.  It  is  in  size  iDd 
form  very  similar  to  the  .salmon,  to  which 
the  flesh  of  the  female  tish,  notwithstandii^ 
its  white  colour,  bears  a  very  close  rewm- 
hlance,  both  in  firmness  and  in  flavour."" 
Tmaent's  (Jrylon^  i.  205. 


sa 


SEEBPAW,  s.  Pers.  through  HinA 
r-d-pd  —  *  cap  -  a  -  pie.'  A  complete 
suit,  presentea  a«  a  Kliilat  (Killnt)or 
dress  of  huiioiir,  by  the  sovereign  or 
his  representative. 

c.  1666.  —  **  Ho  .  .  .  commanded,  there 
should  Ih)  given  to  each  of  them  an  en»- 
brnider'd  Vest,  a  Turbant,  and  a  Girdle  of 
t^ilk  Embroidery,  which  is  that  which  they 
CM  II  8er-apah,  that  is,  an  Habit  from  heed 
to  foot."— /?crni>r,  E.T.  37  ;  [ed.   Cimstabi^, 

147;. 

1673  —"  Sir  George  Oxendine  ...  had 
a  (lollai  (Killnt)  or  Serpaw.  a  Robe  of 
Honour  from  Ucad  to  P'oot,  offered  him 
from  the  Great  Mogul."— /V>/.?r,  87. 

1080.—"  Answer  is  returned  that  it  hath 
n<»t  been  accustomary  for  the  Govemoun 
tt»  go  out  to  receive  a  l>are  fhtfrmauiul 
(Firmaon),  except  there  come  tnorewith 
a  Serpow  or  a  Tashoriffe  (Taahreef)."— 
77.  *Sif.  (feo.  Consn.  Dec.  2,  in  A'.  «t  E. 
No.  iii.  40. 

1715. — "We  were  met  by  Padre  Stephaniu, 
liringingtwoSeerpawB."- In  U'h^Jer,  ii.  245. 

1727.— "As  soon  as  he  came,  the  King 
embraced  him,  and  ordered  a  serpaw  or  a 

roval    Suit    to    bo    put    upon    him." A 

nomiltoH,  i.  171  [ed.  1744]. 

1735.—"  The  last  Nabob  (Sadatulla)  would 
very  seldom  suffer  any  but  himself  u>  send 
a  Seerpaw ;  whereas  m  February  last  Sunta 
Sahib,  Subder  Ali  Sahib,  Jehare  Khan  and 
Jmaum  Sahib,  had  all  of  them  taken  upon 
them  to  send  distinct  SeexXMlWB  to  the 
President."— In  Whrrln-,  iii.  140. 

1769. — "  Another  deputation  carried  six 
costly  SeerpawB  ;  these  arc  garments  which 
are  presented  sometimes  by  sui)eriors  in 
token  of  protection,  and  sometimes  by  in- 
feriors in  t<>ken  of  homage."— (>riwr,  i.  169. 

*  Vorvina  iit  anpliwi  by  Cuvitr,  C«ntor  and 
others  to  t\sh  of  the  jreiius  .Scio^na  of  more  recent 
ichthyolngiKts. 

\'*Vyhi\im  {Si^viWr,  Linn.)  purMfum."— 7*rn- 
ntnt. 
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SBETULPUTTY,  s.  A  fine  kind 
of  mat  made  especially  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  used  to  sleep  on  in  the 
cold  weatlier.  [They  are  made  from 
the  split  stems  of  the  mukta  pota, 
Phnjnium  dichotomum,  Roxb.  (see  /rott, 
Econ.  IHct.  vi.  i)t.  i.  216  «3f.).l  Hind. 
sitalvattl,  *  cold  -  slip/  Williamson's 
spelling  and  derivation  (from  an  Arab. 
word  impossibly  used,  see  SICLEEOUB) 
are  tjuite  erroneous. 

1810. — "A  very  beautiful  species  of  mat 
is  made  .  .  .  especially  in  the  south-eastern 
districts  .  .  .  from  a  kind  of  reedy  ^rass.  .  .  . 
These  are  peculiarly  slippery,  whence  they 
are  designated  *  Beekol-putty '  (i.e.  polished 
sheets).  .  .  .  The  principal  uses  of  the 
'  seekul-putty '  are  to  be  laid  under  the 
lower  sheet  of  a  bed,  thereby  to  keep  the 
body  cool." — Wiliiamsonj   V.M.  ii.  41. 

[1818.— *' Another  kind  (of  mat)  the 
BhdStidtlpatMB,  laid  on  beds  and  oouches 
on  account  of  their  coolness,  are  sold  from 
one  roopee  to  five  each." — Ward^  Hindootj 
i.  106.] 

1879.— In  Falfon't  Dicty.  we  find  the 
following  Hindi  riddle  : — 

**  Chlnx  kd  piydld  (uld,  k6\jort&  nahln  ; 
Mdliji  kd  odg  iagd,  koi  ttnid  nahin  ; 
^"Htal-pdil  bichhiy  kol  totd  ndhln  ; 
Jtdj'bansi  mud,  koi  rotd  ndAin." 

Which  might  be  rendered  : 

*'  A    china    bowl    that,   broken,   none  can 
join  ; 
A    fiowery    field,    whose    blossoms    none 

purloin  ; 
A  royal  scion  slain,  and  none  shall  weep  ; 
A    sitalpatti    spread    where    none   sn&U 

sleep." 
The  answer  is  an  Egg  ;  the  Starry  Sky  ;  a 
Snake  {Rdj-hansl^  *  royal  scion,'  is  a  placatory 
name  for  a  snake) ;  and  the  Sea. 

SEMBALL,  s.  Malay-Javan.  8dm- 
bilj  S4iinbal.  A  spiced  condiment,  the 
cumj  of  the  Archipelago.  [Dennys 
(Ih'scr.  Did.  p.  337)  describes  many 
varieties.] 

1817. —"The  most  common  seasoninff 
employed  to  give  a  relish  to  their  insipid 
food  is  the  iombock  {i.e.  red-pepper) ;  tritu- 
rated with  salt  it  is  called  Bambel."— i^a.^, 
N.  (tf  Java,  i.  98. 

SEPOY,  SEAPOY,  s.  In  Anglo- 
Indian  use  a  native  soldier,  disciplined 
and  dressed  in  the  European  style. 
The  word  is  Pers.  stpdhl,  from  gipdh, 
*  soldiery,  an  army* ;  which  J.  Oppert 
traces  to  old  Pers.  spdda,  *a  soldier' 
(Le  peupU  et  la  Langue  des  MkUsy  1879, 
p.  24).  But  Sfca/i  is  a  horseman  in 
Armenian ;    and    sound    etymologists 


connect  npdh  with  cwv,  *  a  horse ' ; 
[others  with  Skt.  p<iadtt^  *a  foot- 
soldier*].  The  ori^nal  word  sipdhl 
occurs  frequently  in  the  poems  of 
Amir  Khusru  (c.  a.d.  1300),  bearing 
always  prol>ably  the  sense  of  a  *  horse- 
soldier,'  for  all  the  important  part  of 
an  army  then  consisted  of  horsemen. 
See  spdhi  below. 

The  w^ord  sepoy  occurs  in  Southern 
India  before  we  had  troops  in  Bengal ; 
and  it  was  probably  adopted  from 
Portuguese.  We  have  found  no 
Englisn  example  in  print  older  than 
1750,  but  probably  an  older  one 
exists.  The  India  Office  record  of 
1747  from  Fort  St.  David's  is  the 
oldest  notice  we  have  found  in  extant 
MS.    [But  see  below.] 

c.  1300. — '*  Pride  had  inflated  his  brain 
with  wind,  which  extinguished  the  light  of 
his  intellect,  and  a  few  iip&hiB  from  Hindu- 
stan, without  any  reli^on,  had  supported 
the  credit  of  his  authority." — Am\r  hhtur% 
in  Eiiiot,  iii.  636. 

[1666.— "Souldier—Suppya and  Haddee." 
—Persian  Gloss,  in  Sir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1677, 
p.  99.] 

1682. — "  As  soon  as  these  letters  were 
sent  away,  I  went  immediately  to  Ray 
Nundelall's  to  have  y«  Beapy,  or  Nabob  s 
horseman,  consigned  to  me,  with  order  to 
see  y«  Pencanna  put  in  execution ;  but 
having  thought  bettor  of  it,  y«  Ray  desired 
me  to  have  patience  till  tomorrow  morning. 
He  would  then  present  me  to  the  Nalx>D, 
whose  commands  to  y*  Seapy  and  Bul- 
chunds  Vekeel  would  be  more  powerfull  and 
advantageous  to  me  than  his  own." — H^es, 
I>iary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  66,  aeq.  Here  we  see 
the  word  still  retaining  the  sense  of  *  horse- 
man '  in  India. 

[1717. — "  A  Company  of  SepoyB  with  the 
colours." — Yule,  in  ditto,  II.  ccclix.  On  this 
Sir  H.  Yule  notes:  "This  is  an  occurrence 
of  the  word  sepoy,  in  its  modem  signifi- 
cation, 80  years  earlier  than  any  I  had  oeen 
able  to  find  when  publishing  the  A. -I.  Gloss. 
I  have  one  a  year  earlier,  and  exi^ect  now 
to  find  it  earlier  still." 

[1733. — "You  are  next  ...  to  make  a 
complete  survey  r  .  .  of  the  number  of 
fighting  Srooyi.  .  .  ."—Forrest,  Boinhuf 
Letters,  ii.  65.] 

1737. — "Elle  com  tota  a  for^a  desponivel, 
que  eram  1156  soldados  pages  em  que  entra- 
rani  281  chegad^  na  n&>  Merc4s,  e  780 
sypaes  ou  lascarins  (lascar),  rocuperon  o 
territorio." — Bosquejo  das  Possessdes  Porta - 
ffHezas  no  Oriente,  «c.,  oor  Joaquim  Pedro 
CefesHno  Soares,  lisboa,  1861,  p.  68. 

1746.— "The  Enemy,  by  the  best  Intelli- 
gence that  could  be  got,  and  best  Judgment 
that  could  be  formed,  had  or  would  have 
on  Shore  next  Morning,  upwards  of  3000 
Europeans,  with  at  least  600  Gofr^t^  axvd.  «. 
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xiwiuitet  uf  Gephoyi  ami  Pouns." — Kn,  uj 
IHartf,  Ac,  in  App.  to  -I  LftUr  to  a  Projtr. 
tijthr  E.l.  Co.y  Lundon,  1750,  p.  S^t. 

[1740.— Thoir  tttreugth  on  Hhure  I  ooni- 
piito  2000  £uroi>eanH  Seapiahs  and  300 
Coffreoa." — Lrttft  fmm  Mottnut,  Oct.  9,  in 
lirnfftil  CrmtHltatioHs.  Ibid.  p.  tfOO,  we  have 
BeapiM.] 

1747._«»At  a  Council  of  War  held  at 
Fort  HL  David  the  26th  December,  1747. 

IVoaont : — 
CharlcR  Floy  or,  Khu.,  Governor. 
Cieorgo  (vibtMin       John  Holland 
John  CYompton     John  Ktxiolph  de  Gingond 
William  Brown      John  I'sgato  | 

Robert  Sanderson. 

«     •     • 

**  It  w  further  onlered  that  C'aptn. 
(Yoiiiptxm  kceji  the  Detachment  under  his 
(Vinnnund  at  (.'uddalore,  in  a  readinefw  to 
niarrh  to  the  Choultiy  over  against  the 
Fort  im  H(Kin  uh  the  Siyfnal  »»ha1l  be  made 
from  the  Place,  and  then  u}Km  Iuh  firing 
two  Muskot**,  B<»at«i  shall  1h$  nent  to  bring 
them  here,  and  to  leave  a  t<erjeant  at 
i'liddalore  Who  shall  conduct  his  Seapoys 
to  the  Ganlen  Guard,  and  the  Serieant 
8hall  have  a  Word  bv  which  lie  shall  be 
received  at  the  Ganfen." -- Or/yi"/«</  Al^. 
PrtM-ifdinf/A  (in  the  India  OHice). 

The  Council  of  Fort  St.  David 
write  to  IktmlKiy,  March  llUh,  "if  they 
coulil  not  supply  us  with  more  than  JJOO 
Kunii>eans,  Wc  should  \>c  glad  of  Five  or 
Six  Hundred  of  the  best  Northern  People 
their  way,  :ls  they  arc  reiM)rtod  to  be  much 
l)ottcr  than  ours,  and  not  so  liable  to 
Desi'rticm." 

In  Consn.  May  30th  thcv  record  the 
arrival  of  the  shi]»s  Lovon,  \Varwick,  and 
Mchc«<ter.  Princess  Au^riista,  "on  the  28th 
inst.,  from  liombay,  (bringing)  us  a  (ienural 
fnim  that  Prusiilcncy.*  as  entered  No.  38, 
a«ivising  <'f  having  .«cnt  us  by  them  sundry 
stores  and  a  Keinforcement  of  Men,  con- 
sisting of  70  Kun)pe;in  Soldiers,  200  Tviias*n( 
(Topas),  and  KX)  well -trained  Seapoys, 
ail  of  which  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Andrews,  a  (ijhmI  C)flicer.  ..." 

And  under  July  l.'Uh.  "...  ITie  Re- 
inforcement of  Sepoys  having  arrived  from 
Tellicherry,  which,  with  those  that  were 
sent  from  I^niKiy,  making  a  formidable 
piMJy,  ))esi<lcs  wlijit  are  still  exj>ected  ;  and 
MS  there   is  far  greater  DejKindance  to  bo 

iijacefl  on  tljose  }*eoplc  than  (»n  our  own 
'eons  .  .  .  many  of  whom  have  a  very 
weakly  Apfiearance,  Agukkd,  that  a  General 
Review  be  now  had  of  them,  that  all  such 
may  be  discharged,  and  only  the  Choicest 
of  them  continued  in  the  Service." — J/^. 
H'lnrth  in  India  Ojfiff.  j 

17ri2.~*'.  .  .  they  quitted  their  entrench- I 
monts  on  the  first  day  tif  March,  17^2,  and  | 
advanced  in  order  of  Kittle,  taking  posses-  , 
sion  of  a  rising  gn  >und  on  the  right,  on  ' 
which  they  placed  r»0  Kun.>))eans ;  the  front  | 
'. I 

•  Not  a  gone'nil  oflic«T,  but  a  Itjttor  fW)iii  the 
body  of  the  Council. 


coniiiiited  of  1500  BipojBy  and  one  hondnl 
and  twenty  car  .thirty  French."  — CW*| 
Hi$t.  o/tkf  War  in  India^  1761,  pp.  9-1(1 

n.'iS.— A  Tabular  Statement  (Jf^'i 
the  Indian  troops,  20th  Jan.  of  thH  ;«£[ 
ohows     **Oorpo    de     Sipa«a"    with  I'l^l 
*'  Sipaei  pnimptois." — liutt^urjii^  oji  above. 

,,         "  A    stout    body    of    near  U«l| 
SepoTB  has  been   raioed  'n-ithin  thcK  ft* 
dayj*. ' — In  I^ng^  134.  ' 

[1769. — "Boat  rice  cxtmordinarv  for 'Jc| 
(;entoo  Beapois.  .  .  r'—U*'(L  174.1.. 

1763.— "The  Indian  nntivew  and  Moon 
who  arc  trained  in  the  European  masLe. 
are  called  SepoyB." — ihnw,  i.  SO. 

1763.— "Major Camac  .  .  .  obsenresthts 
your  estabhshnient  is  loaded  with  the  u- ! 
I»ense  of  more  Captains  than  need  k 
owing  to  the  unnecessarily  making  it  i 
I>oint  that  they  should  be  Captains  «k 
command  the  Sepoy  Battalionn,  vhem* 
such  is  the  nature  of  Sepoys  that  it  reqcim 
a  i)0culiar  genius  and  talent  to  be  qnahM 
for  that  seniee,  nnd  the  Battalion  fborH 
he  given  only  to  such  who  are  go  iricbuc: 
regard  to  rank." — Conrt's  Lfttrr,  of  llaRk 
\i.     In  Lung,  290. 

1770.— '/England  has  at  present  in  Inb 
an  establishment  to  the  amount  of  KlOO 
Kuroftean  troops,  and  54,000  aipahil  ^ 
armed  and  disciplined." — iiaynat  (tr.  ITTTl, 
i.  159. 

1774.— "Sipai  sono  li  soldati  Indiam."- 
lirfla  Timdta,  297. 

1778.— *'I-a  iK)rta  del  Ponente  dellacitn 
s\  custo<liva  (lalli  BijMLis  aolilati  Indiui 
mdunati  da  tutte  le  tribh,  e  religionL"- 
Fm  I*ooiitio,  yi<iffi/i'>y  4. 

1780. — "Next  morning  the  sepoy  cameio 
sec  me.  ...  I  told  him  that  I  owe«l  him  mj 
life.  ...  He  then  told  mo  that  he  was  nil 
very  rich  himself,  as  his  pay  was  only  a 
]>agoda  and  a  half  a  month — and  at  thi 
s.'imo  time  drew  out  his  purse  and  offend 
me  a  rupee.  Tliis  genoruus  l>chaviour,  » 
dilTcrent  to  what  1  hafi  hitherto  exMrieooed. 
drew  tears  fn»m  my  eves,  ond  I  thanked 
him  for  his  generosity ,  but  I  would  not  tafc« 
his  money.* — I/uu.  J.  Lintl»(ty*s  /mjm»»' 
virnf,  Liftsof  Lindm]f*t  iii.  274.' 

17{^2.— ''As  to  Europeans  who  nm  fitm 
their  natural  colours,  and  enter  into  ths 
service  of  the  countrj'  jjowcrs,  I  have  heard 
one  of  the  liest  oflicers  the  Com|iany  ervr 
had  .  .  .  say  that  he  considered  them  no 
otherwise  than  as  so  many  Se&poyB;  for 
acting  under  blacks  they  became  men 
blacks  in  spirit." — /V/«r,  !<<tmr  Obs*TTtitioM, 

17S9.— 
"  There   was  not  a  captain,    nor  scarce  a 

seapoy. 
But  a  Prince  would  dci>oso,  or  a  Hraniia 

destroy." 

L'Wr  of  Simpl'in  fh^  Srcimd^  Ac.  8. 
1S03.-  "Our  tnK.iis  behaved  odmirablr; 
the   sep03r8  astoni.«*hed   me." —  Weifim0i*» 
ii.  384 
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18*27. — "He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  a  8ipahe«,  who  served  in  the  mud-fort 
which  they  saw  at  a  distance  rising  above 
the  jungle."— .Sir  W,  Scvtt,  The  .Surgetm't 
iMiufjIUer^  ch.  xiii. 

1836.— ♦'The  native  army  of  the  E.  I. 
Comjptiny.  .  .  .  Their  formation  took  place 
in  \il)I.  They  are  usually  called  aepo^ 
and  are  light  and  short." — In  H,  Phtltipt, 
A  MillioH,ifFactt,7lS, 

1881.— "As  early  as  a.d.  1592  the  chief 
of  Sind  had  200  natives  dressed  and 
armed  like  Europeans :  these  were  the  first 
*  sepoys. *" — Burton's  Cavioen$,  A  Commtn- 
tanjj  ii.  445, 

The  French  write  cipay^i  or  djKii : 

1759. — "De  quinze  mille  CipajTM  dont 
rnriii(Se  C8t  cens^e  compos^e,  j'en  compte 
k  pen  pr^H  huit  cens  sur  la  route  de  Pondi- 
chery,  charge  de  sucre  et  de  poivre  et  autres 
murchandises,  quant  aux  Couliii,  ils  sont 
tous  omploy63  pour  le  m6mo  objet." — Lftter 
of  lAilhj  to  thf  QovfTHor  of  Pundichfrry^  in 
dnnhriagfs  Account,  p.  150. 

c.  1835-38.— 
"  II  no  criant  ni  Kriss  ni  zagaies, 
1 1  rogarde  I'homme  sans  f  uir, 
Et  rit  des  balles  des  cipayM 
(Jui  rebondissent  sur  son  cuir." 

Th.  Oautifr,  L'JIippopotamr. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Algeria  the 
same  word  is  common  in  France  under 
another  form,  viz.,  spdhl.  But  the 
Sjnihi  is  totally  aitt'erent  from  the 
«7;oy,  and  is  in  fact  an  irregular  horse- 
man. With  the  Turks,  from  whom 
the  word  is  taken,  the  spdhl  was 
always  a  horseman. 

l.')54.— '♦  Adorant  magnis  muneribus  prae- 
positi  multi,  aderant  praetoriani  e(|uites 
umncs  Sphai,  Garipigi,  Ulufagi,  Giamzaro- 
nini  magnufl  numerus,  scd  nullus  in  tanto 
convontu  nobilis  nisi  ex  suis  virtutibus  et 
f«rtibuH  factis." — Busbfy,  Epistofa^,  i.  99. 

[15G*2.— "The  Spaohi,  and  other  orders 
of  horsemen." — J.  Shutf,  Tw<t  Contm.  (Tr.) 
fol.  53  ro.  Stanf.  Dirt,  where  many  early 
instances  of  the  word  will  be  found.] 

1672. —  "Mille  ou  quinze  cents  Bpahis, 
tous  bien  ^juipp^  et  bien  months  .  .  . 
tcrminoient  toute  ceste  longuo,  magnifique, 
et  pompeu8e  cavalcade." — Journal  d'Ant, 
Go/land,  i.  142. 

167.5. — "The  other  officers  are  the  »ardar 
(Sirdar),  who  commands  the  Janizaries 
.  .  .  the  Spahi  Agay  who  commands  the 
Spahies  or  Turkish  Horse."—  IVA^/rr** 
JoNrnaiy  348. 

[1686. — "I  being  providentially  got  over 
the  river  before  the  Spie  employed  by  them 
could  give  them  intelligence."  —  Hedges, 
Itiary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  229.] 

1738.— "The  Arab  and  other  inhabitants 
arc  obliged,  either  by  long  custom  ...  or 
from  fear  and  compulsion,  to  give  the 
Spahees  and    their  com]»any  the  mownah 


.  .  .  which  is  such  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
provision  for  ourselves,  together  with  stoiw 
and  barley  for  our  mules  and  horses." — 
Skaw*s  Tratels  in  Barbary,  ed.  1757,  p.  xii. 

1786. — '*Bajazet  had  two  years  to  collect 
his  forces  ...  we  may  discriminate  the 
janizaries  ...  a  national  cavalry,  the 
Spahis  of  modem  times." — (/iMon,  ch.  Ixv. 

1877.  — *'  The  regular  cavalry  was  also 
originally  composed  of  tribute  children. 
.  .  .  The  Bipanis  acquired  the  same  pre- 
eminence among  the  cavalry  which  the 
janissaries  held  among  the  infantry,  and 
their  seditious  conduct  rendered  them  much 
sooner  troublesome  to  the  Government." — 
FinJay,  H,  of  Greece,  ed.  1877,  v.  37. 

SEBAI,  SEBYE,  s.  This  word  is 
used  to  represent  two  Oriental  words 
entirely  different. 

a.  Hind,  from  Pers.  mrd,  sardi. 
This  means  originally  an  edifice,  a 
palace.  It  was  especially  used  hy  the 
Tartars  when  they  be^n  to  build 
palaces.  Hence  Sardl,  the  name  of 
more  than  one  royal  residence  of  the 
Mongol  Klmns  uikju  the  Volga,  the 
Sarra  of  Chaucer.  The  Russians  re- 
tained the  word  from  their  Tartar 
oppressors,  but  in  their  language  sarai 
has  been  degraded  to  mean  'a  shed.' 
The  word,  as  applied  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Qrand  Turk,  became,  in  the 
language  of  the  Levantine  Franks, 
serail  and  terraglio.  In  this  form,  as 
P.  della  Valle  lucidly  explains  below, 
the  "  striving  after  meaning  "  connected 
the  word  with  Ital.  serrcUo,  *  shut  up ' ; 
and  with  a  word  serraglio  perhaps 
previously  existing  in  Italian  in  that 
connection.  [Seraglio,  according  to 
Prof.  Skeat  XConcvse  Did,  s.v.)  is 
**  formed  with  swfSLH-aglio  (L.  -acuinm) 
from  Late  Lat.  serare,  *  to  bar,  shut  in ' 
— Lat.  sera,  a  *  bar,  bolt  * ;  Lat.  serere, 

*  to  join  together.']  It  is  this  a.ssocia- 
tion  that  has  attacned  the  meaning  of 

*  women's  apartments'  to  the  word. 
Sarai  has  no  such  specific  sense. 

But  the  usual  modem  meaning  in 
Persia,  and  the  only  one  in  India,  is 
that  of  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers  with  their  pack- 
animals  ;  consisting  of  an  enclosed 
yard  with  chambers  round  it. 

Recurring  to  the  Italian  use,  we 
have  seen  in  Italy  the  advertisement 
of  a  travelling  menagerie  as  Serraglio 
di  Belve.  A  mend  tells  us  of  an  old 
Scotchman  whose  ideas  must  have  run 
in  this  groove,  for  be  used  to  talk  of 
*a  Serragle  of  blackguarda.'     ^'^  ♦^^ 


SKRAI,  SERYE.  8: 

Diiirv  ill  ICiiglatid  nf  AutiiUale  LiUilli 
of  Maiilua  till-  wriier  aaya :  "On 
entering  the  tower  ilitit  is  a  Sfrraglio 
ill  whiuti,  from  graiideiir,  Uiev  kee]) 
liuiiH  anil  ligprs  find  cat-lions.''  (See 
Jiiimloii  Ilrtnun'ii  Calendar  of  Paptrt  in 
Airhitvi  of  KftMCf,  vol.  vi.  pt.  iii. 
]fi.o7-H.  All]!,)  [The  Stanf.  IHcf.  qnot«a 
I^vclyn  ait  using  the  n'lii'd  of  a  place 
where  i«rsoniH  arc  cnntinud  :  1644.  "  I 
]>ii-wd  by  tlic  Piii/ai  Jiidea,  where 
tliuirtrniffltotteinuK''  (/'mrv,  cd.  187S, 
i.  142).] 


•iBTlifiiail,  liietilm  ;  rada  ReinectiiLi  BtXtig- 
Uajn  Turuin  vixari  gnitct,  ut  r-gHim.  Nhoi 
nliiie  i)iiui|uc  <l»iiiu»,  extra  Sulbiui  regiam, 
luinicn  hoc  foninl  .  .  .  vt  amjila  Turcorum 


1648.— "AgTSBt*«i7  or  pUc*  I 
tnrslling  folk." —  Van  Tteitt,  17. 
[1754.—".  .  .  one  of  Uie  Scidd. 
ufliMT*  with  a  lorty  of  men  wen 
tbaBonOf.  .  .  ."—Fomit,  AmU 
i.  307,] 

17S2.— "The  atutfonary  tcnai 
SannM,  duui;  of  thsm  woinen, 
r>f  ^em  very  protty,  approach  th 
iin  hia  eatnnce,  uid   la  alluring 

]  itcscribe  to  bim  the  viuied   am 
their  several   lod^neB-" — Fiml'r 
ed.  1S08,  i.  86. 
182B.— "The  whole   number  . 

[  in  and  about  the    aaimi,    prohabl 

I  rail  short  of  MO  persona.  \Vh 
niinthle  scane  for  an  Eutem  roma 
MKii  an  iim  u  this  afford  !  "— 

!  1S44,  ii.  122. 

I       1350.—"  Ho   will    find    that,    ii 


1609.-".  .  .  by  it  tho  ([roat  Sn»y, 
Ixisidea  whicli  arc  diuun  othan,  both  in 
the  dty  and  suburUi,  wherein  diuurs  nuate 
loileiiiga  are  to  be  let,  with  doores^  lockea, 


i.  434.  ■ 


-ir. /'i»rft. 


i^t 


'wcAiu, 


tif  the  i>eop)< 
them ;  iind  with  the  eiceptiun 
sarala  and  bridges, —and  then 
rondri  traverTod  by  the  imj^crial 
viLlI  Boe  nothing  in  which  purely  i 
Kidomtiona  did  not  prerail. " — > 
Kli:.*,    Original    Pre&oe    to    Hi 


1614.—"  Thi.4  term  tnmtWa,  K>  much 
uacil  uin<in){  ua  in  Hjieaking  uf  tha  Grand 
Tiirk'9  dwollinx;  .  .  .  has  boon  corruptorl 
into  that  forai  tnta  tho  wurd  tenl,  which  in 
thi-ir  laneuufn.' aiipiilici  |ir»parly  'a  gialRcc,' 
.  .  .  IJui  siiK-e  Ibis  wiiril  «-™i  reiiemblea 
fi-niiii,  03  a  Venetian  would  cull  it,  or 
trntgliii  an  ws  say,  and  aueing  that  thu 
laihicc  of  thu  I'urk  ia  (rmifn  or]  shut  up 
all  nnind  by  a  strung  wall,  and  sIho  Iiccsusg 
the  wonnn  an<l  a  great  ]>art  cif  thg  courtion 
dwelt  ill  it  harretl  up  and  xhiit  in,  bo  it  nmy 
ivrchiuiuo    havo  seemed   to  wniu   t<j  have 

ti^nu   Miai  has  lieen  conTertcd   i[ito  aw- 
ragUo."— /'.  drill  Vallf,  i,  36. 

1615.— "Onely  from  nnc  dayos  Joumoy 
III  :inothcr  the  tio/ihir  luith  caiuud  to  lioc 
erc-jicd  certiinc  kind  of  great  harlHitl 
llULTO  li>d|;ini;a  (tike  hatnk-ti)  callud  rai 
sara,  or  tnrroyea.  for  tho  lu^neiite  uf  Cara- 
<■■•«■>.  .  .  ."—}>■  Moni/nrt,  8, 

1616.— "In  this  kinsdoine  there  are  no 
Iniics  to  entorUine  atmngera,  oidy  in  ffrmit 
Townoa  and  (^tiea  are  fairc  lluuao  liililt 
tor  thulr  reroit,  which  they  cidl  Suray,  ni't 
iiihaliited,  where  any  I'li'ocni'er  nuky  hauc 
e  frucl^',  liut  must  bring  with  him 


j  b.  A  long-nerked  eartlioi 
<  iiiutal)  llogon  for  wator  -  i 
i  (q.v.).    This  is  Ar.— P.  funii 

iR  the  dorai  or  tuUeh  of  j 
'  which  Lane'  (Mad.   Egypt,   ed 

186  fxf.)  givea  an  aitoiint  w 
'  tratioiis.J 


Mcdding,  bis  Cooke,  and  other  n< 
-T.ri-ff.  ie  /'rniua,  ii.  1475. 

163$.— "Which  Iwing  done  we  dejiarted 


that  he  h:ith  n|ipointcd  to  giro 
I  ilay  a  new  loaf  of  his  huuae,  and 
i.t  tho  water  of  Uaugrt  .  .  .  Sotu 
I'iii-Haffun  full  of  water,  which  tt 
that  Tiiurchcth  on  toot  before  tho  I 
I  on  horacluick,  carrieth  in  hia  ha 
np  in  a  kIccvs  ot  red  cloath." — Itn 
!  114  :  ied.  tVi-sW*;'.  356]. 
I  180S.— ■'  We  had  some  bread  ni 
i  two  Bonlteea  of  wator,  and  a 
;  lirBndy,"~A7^i'm(™c-,  in  LU.-,  i.  : 
[1^0.— "Tho  hent  known  is  the 
woi'k  of  Cashmore,  which  ia  aliaos 
to  tho  production  of  the  watcr- 
saraii.  copied  from  the  clay  ifobi 
throughout  tho  northern  imrta  of 
jiib."— iiiWir.«rf,  /-.rfujK.  ArUo/n 


■oine  done  we  demrted 


.  ,        A  nativo  Ix 

iir  chivf  of  a  lascar  m-w  ;  the 
iif  asnmllnati\-e  vessel.  Thu 
PiTR.  farhang,  'ii  uoniinander 
seer.'  In  modem  Persia  it  i 
111!  u^ed  for  a  colonel  (iM:e  IVilt, 
1569.—" .  .  .  there  set  sail  t* 
t'licw  vessels  which  were  come  ti 
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[SEVEN  PAGODAS,  n.p.  The 
Tain.  Mavalliimram^  Skt.  mahabali' 
puray  'the  (Mty  of  the  Great  fiali,' 
a  place  midway  between  Sadras  and 
(lovelong.  But  in  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions (about  620  a.d.)  a  King,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Amara,  is 
diyjcribed  as  having  C(3n(iuered  the 
rliief  of  the  MahamaUa  race.  Malla 
was  proKibly  the  name  of  a  jx^werful 
liighland  cliieftain  sulKlued  by  the 
(Mialukyans.  (See  Crole^  Man.  of 
(■kintjUput,  J)2  sfq.).  Dr.  Oppert  (Orig. 
Inhabit.^  98)  takes  the  name  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Malla  or  Palli  race. 

SEVEN  SISTERS,  or  BBOTHEBS. 

The  po]>ular  name  (Hind,  adt-blidi)  of 
a  (pertain  kind  of  bird,  about  the  size 
of  a  thrush,  cnmmon  throughout  mast 
parts  of  India,  Mnhirocfrca.^  ierricolor^ 
Htnlgson,  'Bengal  babbler*  of  Jerdon. 
The  latter  author  gives  the  native 
name  as  Seven  Brothers^  which  is  the 
form  also  given  in  the  ({notation  Mow 
from  TrihffS  on  My  Frojitur.  The  bird 
is  so  named  from  being  constantly 
.seen  in  little  comp«inies  of  alnnit  that 
numlnjr.  Its  chanicteristics  are  well 
j^iven  in  the  ([uotations.  See  also 
Jrrdons  Birds  ((Jodwin- Austen's  ed., 
ii.  59).  In  China  certain  birds  of 
st-jirliiifT  kin<l  art?  called  bv  tin*  Cliin«\se 
;^''i-A:o,  (»r  **Kight  Brothers,"  for  a  like 
r«^fis<jn.  Sei'  (.^oUintf  wood's  RtinM't;  of  a 
yatnraiist,  1868,  p.*^3l9.     (See  MYNA.) 

1878.  —  "Tho  Seven  Sisters  pretend  to 
foeil  on  insects,  hut  that  is  only  when  they 
■o.innot  get  peivn  .  .  .  sad -coloured  hirds 
hopping  al)oat  in  the  dust,  and  iucessantly 
talking  whilst  they  hop." — Ph.  Iiulnn»oii^ 
Jii  Mtj  Indian  Garden,  30-31. 

1883.—'*.  .  .  the  Satbhai  or  'Seven 
Brothers '  .  .  .  are  too  shrewd  and  knowing 
to  ])e  made  fun  of.  .  .  .  Among  themselves 
they  will  i|uarrel  by  the  hour,  and  bandy 
foul  language  like  fishwives  ;  but  let  a 
"Stranger  treat  one  of  their  number  with 
disreaiH5ct,  and  the  other  six  are  in  arms 
;it  once.  .  .  .  Each  FVesidoncv  of  India  has 
its  own  branch  of  this  strange  family.  Here 
\;it  Bombay)  they  are  brothers,  and  in  Ben- 
pil  they  are  sist-era ;  but  everywhere,  like 
Wordsworth's  opinionative  child,  they  are 
M-'Von." — Tribfs  on  MifFrontin'y  143. 

SEVEBNDBOOG,  n.p.  A  some- 
what al>surd  coiTUption,  whirh  has 
beMMi  a^>plied  to  two  forts  of  some 
fame,  viz. : 

a.  Suvama-dnujn^  or  Sinmndrufj,  on 
tile  west  coast,  about    78    m.    below 


Bombay  (Lat.  17' 48' N.).    Itwasi 
in  1755  bj  a  small  naval  fonre 
Tulaji  Ajieria,  of  the  famouis  pir^ 
famihr.    [For   the  commander  of . 
expedition,  Commodore  James,  a^! 
monument    on     Shooter's    Hill, 
Dougla^  Bombay  arui  JF,  Indict,  L 
seq.] 

b.  Savayidrug ;  a  remarkable  docl 
hill-fort    in    Mysore,    standing  w 
two-tonped  Ijare  rock  of  granite,  wtiril 
was  t.iiken  bv  Lord  Corawallisa  iw 
in  1791  (Lai  12'  65').      [Wilks  m 
Sketches    Madras    reprint,    i.  228,  U 
232)  calls  it  Savendy  Droog^  and  &ft»| 
droog.l 

SEYOHELLE  ISLANDS,  ild.  il 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocrti 
politically  sulx)rdinate  to  the  Brml 
Government  of    Mauritius,   Iving  i«- 
between   3"  40'  &  4'  SO*  8.   L^  a4 
about  950  sea-miles  east  of  Momlv^ 
the  E.   African  coast.     There  aw  i 
or  30  of  the  Seychelles  pro|>er,  of  whwl 
Mahe,  the  largest,  is  about  17  m.l'«| 
by     3     or    4    wide.       The    priwi*' 
islands  are  granitic,  and  rise  *'inw 
centre  of  a  vast  plateau  of  coral"  fli 
some  120  m.  diameter. 

These  ishinds  are  said  to  liave  l*a 
visited  by  Soiires  in  1606,  and  weR 
known  vaguely  to  the  Portiigntie 
navigators  of  the  16th  century  as  Ai 
Seven  Brothers  {Os  seie  Irrnawd  « 
Hernumos\  sometimes  Seven  Sidtffi 
{Sde  Irmanus),  whilst  in  Del  isle's  AUp 
of  Asia  (1700)  we  have  both  "lesSert 
Frores"  and  "les  Sept  S<turs."  Aa- 
joining  these  on  the  W.  or  S.W.  we 
tind  also  on  the  old  itiajKS  a  gronp 
called  the  AlmiranteHy  and  this  group 
has  ret'iined  that  name  to  the  preseni 
day,  constituting  now  an  appends^ 
of  the  Seychelles. 

The  islands  remained  uninhabited. 
and  apfjarently  unvisited,  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  1742 
thecelebnitedMahd  de  la  £k>urdonnais 
who  was  then  Governor  of  Mauritiu 
and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  despatched 
two  small  vessels  to  explore  the  islands 
of  this  little  archipelago,  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  renewed  by  Laam 
Picault,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
two  vessels,  in  1774,  who  gave  to  tie 
jirincipal  island  the  name  of  Mahe\ 
and  to  the  group  the  name  of  IltJt  de 
BourdonnaUy  for  which  lies  MaM 
(which    is    the    name    given    iu    the 
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Neptune  OrUrUale  of  D'Apres  de 
Manneville,  1775,  pp.  29-38,  and  the 
charts),  seeiiis  to  have  been  substituted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  La  Bour- 
don nais'  plans  with  respect  to  these 
islands,  they  were  interrui)ted  by  his 
engagement  in  the  Indian  campaigns 
of  1746-46,  and  his  government  of 
Mauritius  was  never  resumed.  In 
1756  the  Sieur  Morphey  (Murphy?), 
commander  of  the  frigate  Le  Uerfy 
was  sent  by  M.  Magon,  Governor  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  Mah6.  But  it 
seems  doubtful  if  any  actual  settlement 
of  the  islands  by  the  French  occurred 
till  after  1769.  [See  the  account  of 
the  islands  in  OweiCs  Narrative^  ii.  158 
seqq."] 

A  (question  naturally  has  suggested 
itself  to  us  as  to  how  the  group  came  by 
the  name  of  tile  Seychelles  Islands ;  and 
it  is  one  to  which  no  trustworthy 
answtir  will  l>e  easily  found  in  English, 
if  at  all.  Even  French  works  of  pre- 
tension {e.g.  the  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Rousse)  are  found  to  state  that  the 
islands  were  named  after  the  "  Minister 
of  Marine,  Herault  de  Sdchelles,  who 
was  eminent  for  his  services  and  his 
able  administration.  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  French  settlement  there." 
This  is  (quoted  from  La  Roiisse  ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  only  man  of  the 
name  known  to  fame  is  the  Jacobin 
and  friend  of  Danton,  along  with 
whom  he  perished  by  the  guillotine. 
There  never  Wivs  a  Minister  of  Marine 
j?u  called  !  The  name  S^chelles  first 
(so  far  as  we  can  learn)  appears  in 
the  Hydrn/jraphie  Fran^aise  of  Bel  in, 
1767,  where  in  a  map  entitled  Carte 
reduite  du  Camil  de'  Moziimbiqiie  the 
islands  are  given  as  Les  lies  S^cheyles, 
with  two  enlarged  plans  en  cartouche 
of  the  Port  de  S^cheyles.  In  1767  also 
(•hev.  de  Greiiier,  commanding  the 
lleure  du  Berger^  visited  the  Islands, 
and  in  his  narrative  states  that  he  had 
with  him  the  chart  of  Picault,  " envoy e 
par  La  Hourdonnais  pour  reconnoitre 
les  isle.s  des  Sept  Freres,  U4iquelles  ont 
etc  dvpuu  nomm^e  iks  Mah^  et  ensuiU: 
iles  Sdchelles."  We  have  not  lieen 
able  to  learn  bv  whom  the  latter  name 
was  given,  but  it  was  prol>ably  by 
Morpney  of  the  Ctrf;  for  among 
Dairy mple's  Charts  (pub.  1771),  there 
is  a  "  Plan  of  th^  Harbour  adjacent  to 
Bat  River  on  the  Island  Seychelles, 
fro7ri   a    French    plan    made    in    1756, 


published  by  Bellin."  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  was  be- 
stowed in  honour  of  Moreau  de  Se- 
chelles,  who  was  Gontrdleur-O^neral 
des  Finances  in  France  in  1754-56,  i,e. 
at  the  very  time  when  Governor  Magon 
sent  Capt.  Morphey  to  take  possession. 
One  of  the  islands  again  is  called 
Silhouette^  the  name  of  an  official  who 
had  l>een  Commissaire  du  roi  prh  la 
Gompagnie  des  Indes,  and  succeeded 
Moreau  de  Sdchelles  as  Controller  of 
Finance  ;  and  another  is  called  Praslin^ 
apparently  after  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
Praslin  who  was  Minister  of  Marine 
from  1766  to  1770. 

The  exact  date  of  the  settlement  of 
the  islands  we  have  not  traced.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  must  have  been 
between  1769  and  1772.  The  quota- 
tion l>elow  from  the  Abbe  Rochon 
shows  that  the  islands  were  not  settled 
when  he  visited  them  in  1769  ;  whilst 
that  from  Capt.  Neale  shows  that  they 
were  settled  before  his  visit  in  1772. 
It  will  be  seen  that  both  Rochon  and 
Neale  speak  of  Mahe  as  "the  island 
Seychelles,  or  S6cheyles,"  as  in  Relinks 
chart  of  1767.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  cloud  under  which  La  Bourdonnais 
fell,  on  his  return  to  France,  must 
have  led  to  the  suppre&sion  of  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  group. 

The  islands  surrendered  to  the 
English  Commodore  Newcome  in  1794, 
and  were  formally  ceded  to  England 
with  Mauritius  in  1815.  Seychelles 
a])pear3  to  l>e  an  erroneous  English 
spelling,  now  however  become  estab- 
lished. (VoT  valuable  assistance  in 
the  preceaing  article  we  are  indebted 
to  the  courteous  communioAtions  of 
M.  James  Jackson,  Librarian  of  the 
Societe  de  Gewjraphi-e  at  Paris,  and  of 
M.  G.  Marcel  of  the  Biblioth^que 
Nittionale.  And  see,  besides  the  works 
quoted  here,  a  paper  by  M.  Elie  Pujot, 
in  U ExplorateuTj  vol.  iii.  (1876)  pp. 
523-526). 

The  following  passage  of  Pyrard 
probably  refers  to  the  Seychelles  : 

c.  1610. — **Le  Roy  (des  Maldives)  enuoya 
!  par  deux  foys  vn  tr^  expert  pilote  poilr 
i  allor  doscouvrir  vne  certaine  isle  nomm^ 
f)oNouojfSj  <j[ui  letir  est  prewjuo  iDconnue. 
.  .  .  lis  disent  aussi  que  le  diable  les  y 
tourmentoit  Tisiblement,  et  que  pour  risle 
elle  est  fertile  en  toutes  aortes  ae  fmiota, 
et  niesme  lis  ont  opinion  que  ces  groe  Cocos 
mcdicinaux  qui  sont  si  chera-Ui  en  viennent. 
.  .  .  £lle  est  sous  la  hauteur  de  dix  deffr^ 
an  delii  de  la  ligne  et  enuiron  six   vingt 
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lioutjs  dcs  Muldinos.  .  .  ."— (aee  COCO-DE- 
MER).— /^/ni/W  de  Lat-af,  i.  212.  [Also  sec 
Mr.  (xray's  n«)te  in  Hnk.  Soc.  ed.  i.  296, 
where  he  cx]>]aiu>4  the  word  jht/fouuys  in  the 
above  ({notation  an  the  MaUiy  i/u/o,  'an 
island,'  Sla\4  F6idnihi.] 

1769.— "The  princiital  places,  the  situation 
of  which  i  determined,  are  the  SechoylM 
islandB,  the  tint  of  Cargodos,  the  Salha  dii 
Moho,  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  and  the 
Adu  isles.  The  island  Secheylea  has  an 
exceedingly  good  harbour.  .  .  .  This  island 
is  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountains.  ...  in  1769  when  I  sf>ent  a 
month  here  in  order  to  determine  its  poAition 
with  the  utmost  exactnens,  Socheyles  and 
the  adjacent  isles  were  inhabited  only  by 
monstrous  crocodiles  ;  but  a  small  establish- 
ment has  since  been  formed  on  it  for  the 
cultivation  of  cloves  and  nutmegs." — Voyage 
to  MadatjuM-ar  and  the  E.  Indie*',  h/ th^  Aw)i 
fiixJioiij  K.T.,  London,  1792,  p.  liii. 

1772.— ''The  island  named  SeyohelleB  is 
inhabited  by   the  French,  and  has  a  good 
harbour.    ...    I  shall    here    deliver    my 
opinion  that  these  islands,   where  we  now 
are,  are  the  Three  Brothers  and  the  adjacent 
islands  ...  as  there  are  no  islands  to  the  , 
eastward   of  them   in   those  latitudes,   and  , 
many    to    the    westward."  —  Ca^^t.    S^fo/t's  ' 
1'as.tivie  from     linU'tHilen    to    th^    ^^ryvKtUes  \ 
l.*land8    in    thf    Sinft    Grab.      In    Jjunn's  > 
nirt,'tont,  ed.  1780,  pj).  225,  232.  ' 

[1901. — "For  a  man  of  eneigy.  persever- 
ance,   and    tem|K.'nite    habit<),    Seychelles  | 
affords  as  ^uod  an  u|K.>ning  as  any  tropical  | 
colony. "--/t'/n/r<  of  Admin i.<tnUor^  in  Tuneti^  \ 
Oct.  2.1  *  I 
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SHA,  SAHf  s.  A  iiiercliant  or 
banker ;  often  now  atUichcd  as  a 
.surname.  It  is  Hind,  sdh  and  &ahu 
from  Skt.  sddhuy  *  perfect,  virtuous,  re- 
spectable' (*2)rM(Z/ic»mmf<').  See  SOW- 
CAB. 

c.  1809. — •' .  .  .  the  people  here  called 
Mahajans  (Mahajun),  Sahu,  and  Hahariya.s, 
live  by  lending  money." — livchanan,  Ilamif- 
fnn,  E.  India,  ii.  573.] 

SHABASH!  interj.  *  Well  done  I' 
'  Bravo  ! '  Pers.  SM  -  bdsh.  *  Re.\ 
Has  :  '*  [Rather  shdd-bdsh,  *  Be  joyful.'] 

c.  1610. — "Le  Roy  fit  rencontre  do  moy 
.  .  .  me  disant  vn  mot  qui  est  commun 
en  toutc  rinde,  k  savoir  Sabatz,  qui  veut 
dire  grand  mercy,  et  sert  anssi  k  louor  vn 
homme  pour  quelque  chose  qu'il  a  bien 
fait." — Ptntinl  d^i  lAtual,  i,  224. 

[1843. —  **  I  was  awakened  at  night  from  a 
sound  sleep  bv  the  re|)eatod  saT&l&eB  I  >nVi  ! 
wilhi!  from  the  residence  of  the  thanndar." 
-iMitidson,  Tnivrli  in  Cpp^  India,  i.  209. J 


At  pupfi  ludoTitcs,  Rex  erin,  aiiuit, 
SI  recto  facies."— //or.  Kp.  I.  i. 


s.       Pen. 
bandar^    lit.    *Kiiije    of    the  _ 
Harbour-Master.     Tliis  was  the 
of  an  officer  at   native  ports  a3 
the  Indian   seas,    who   ^-as  the 
authority  with  whom  foreign  ti 
and  ship-masters  had  to  tranaet 
was  often  also  head  of  the  OaA 
Hence  the  name  is  of  promineit 
frefiuent  occurrence  in  the  old 
tives,      Portuguese    authors  gcL 
write  the  word  Xabatider:  onn 
hundtr  or  Sabufidar.     The  title  ii 
ol)solete,  though  it  does  not  im)w< 
in   India ;    the   quotation   from  ' 
sliows  its   recent    exi.stence  in 
[and     the     Persians    still     call 
Consuls     S}ulh'baft€Uir     (Burton,  M\ 
NighU,    iii.    158)].        In     the  mi 
Malay  States  the  Shdh<tndar  wk. 
prohably  is,  an    important   officer 
Stiite.    The  jiassoges    from   Lane 
fi-om  Tavernier    show   that   the 
was    not    confined    to    seaports. 
AlepjK)    Thevenot     (1663)    calls  _ 
corresponding    official,    perhaps  h 
mistake,    ^Scheik    Bancutr'    (Tofiy 
iii,   121).     [This    is    the   office  wWl 
King  Mihrjan  conferred  upon  SindMl 
the  Seaman,  when  he  made  him'bl 
agent  for  the  ])ort  and  registrar  of  d 
shij>s     that     entered      the     hai^'l 
(Burton,  iv.  351)]. 

c.  1350.— ••  The  chief  of  all  the  Muaol^ 
in  thiflcity  (Kaufam — see  QUlLON)i«  Mate 
lued  Shftnbandar."— /6n  Batnttt,  ir.  100. 

c.  1539.—'*  This  King  (of  the  Bntas)iiB^ 
standing  that  I  had  brouj^ht  him  a  Lettr 
and  a  F^sent  from  tho  Captain  of  Jf«/i* 
caused  me  to  be  entertained  by  the  TilM 
dar,  who  i.s  he  that  with  absolute  Po* 
governs  all  the  affairs  of  the  Army.**— fto 
(orig.  cap.  xv.),  in  ("ogan's  TransL  p.  18. 

1552.— "And  he  who  naost  insisted  on  ttti 
was  a  Moor,  Xabandar  of  the  GiuAnt«' 
(at  Malacca).— Ctu^anA^a,  ii.  359, 

1553.— "A  Moorish  lord  called  Sofa^ 
(Sabaio)  ...  as  soon  aa  he  knew  tbtf 
our  ships  belonged  to  the  people  of  thw 
I>arts  o!  Christendom,  desiring  to  have 
firmation  on  the  matter,  sent  for  a  o~ 

Polish  Jew  who  was  in  his  service  as  ii 

bandar  {Xabandar),  and  asked  him  if  hi 
knew  of  what  nation  were  the  people  who 
came  in  these  ships.  .  .  ." — liarro*^  iTiT.ll. 

1561.—".  .  .  a  boatman,  who,  howew. 
called  himself  Zabandar.'*~C«»Tea,  Zmdw, 

ii.  oO. 

1599.—"  The  Sabandar  tooke  off  my  Haft» 
and  put  a  Roll  of  white  Hnnen  about  nr 
head.  ,  .  ." — J.  Ikivit,  in  Purckas  i,  12. 

[1604.—"  Sabindar."  See  under  KUHQ.] 
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1606.—"  Then  came  the  Sabendor  with 
light,  and  brought  the  Generall  to  his  house. " 
— MiddfHon'i  Voyage^  E.  (4). 

1610.—"  The  Sabander  and  the  Governor 
of  ManciH-k  (a  place  scituated  by  the  River). 
.  .  ."—l\tcr  ]Vi//iam»on  FUrUy  in  Purchat^ 
i.  322. 

[1615.— "The  opinion  of  the  Babindonr 
shall  bo  taken."— i'Wtfr,  Letters^  iv.  79.] 

c.  1650.— "Coming  to  Golconda,  I  found 
that  the  j>erson  whom  I  had  left  in  trust 
with  my  chamber  was  dead  :  but  that  which 
I  obsorv'd  most  remarkable,  was  that  I 
found  the  door  seal'd  with  two  Seals,  one 
being  the  Cadi's  or  chief  Justice's,  the  other 
the  Sha-Bander's  or  Provost  of  the  Mer- 
chants. "—ratvrntVr,  E.T.  Ft.  ii.  136;  [ed. 
Ball,  ii.  70]. 

1673.— "The  Shawbunder  has  his  Gran- 
deur too,  as  well  as  receipt  of  Custom,  for 
which  he  pays  the  King  yearly  22,000 
Tlumandsr— Fryer,  222. 

1688. — "  When  we  arrived  at  Achin,  I 
was  carried  before  the  Shabander,  the  chief 
Magistrate  of  the  City.  .  .  ." — JJampirr,  i. 
502. 

1711.—"  The  Duties  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany rer}uiro  to  be  paid  here  on  Goods  are 
not  above  one  fifth  Part  of  what  is  paid 
to  the  Shabander  or  Custom-Master."— 
Loch/er,  223. 

1726. — Valentyn,  v.  313,  gives  a  list  of 
the  Sjahbandan  of  Malakka  from  1641  to 
1725.     They  are  names  of  Dutchmen. 

[1727.  —  "  Shawbandaar."  See  under 
TENA8SERIM.] 

1759. — "  I  have  received  a  long  letter 
from  the  Shahzada,  in  which  he  complains 
that  you  have  begun  to  carry  on  a  large 
trade  in  salt,  and  oetel  nut,  and  refuse  to 
{my  the  duties  on  those  articles  .  .  .  wliich 
practice,  if  continued,  will  oblige  him  to 
throw  up  his  post  of  Shahbnnder  Droga 

glaroga)."— Jf.  ffasthiffs  to  the  Chief  at 
acca,  in  Van  Sittart,  i.  5. 

1768. — ".  .  .  two  or  three  days  after  my 
arrival  (at  Batavia),  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  where  I  lodged  told  me  he  had  been 
ordered  by  the  shebandar  to  let  me  know 
that  my  carriage,  as  well  as  others,  must 
stx)p,  if  I  should  meet  the  Governor,  or  any 
of  the  council ;  but  I  desired  him  to  ac- 
(]uaint  the  shebandar  that  I  could  not 
consent  to  perform  any  such  ceremony." 
—Capt.  Carteret,  quoted  by  transl.  6f  Sta- 
ronnvi,  i.  281. 

1795. — "  The  d&scendant  of  a  Portuguese 
family,  named  Jaunsee,  whose  origin  was 
very  low  .  .  .  was  invested  with  the  im- 
portant office  of  Bhawbnnder,  or  intendant 
of  the  port,  and  receiver  of  the  port  cus- 
toms."— Symetj  p.  160. 

1837.— "The  Seyd  Mohammad  El  Mah- 
roockeo,  the  Shahbendar  (chief  of  the 
Merchants  of  Cairo)  hearing  of  this  event, 
•suborned  a  common  fellah.  .  .  .*' — Lane's 
M(i(I.  Kgtfpti'anSf  ed.  1837,  i.  157. 

'3   F 


SHADDOCK,     B.      This     name 

Eroperly  belongs  to  the  West  Indies^ 
aving  been  given,  according  to 
Grainger,  from  tnat  of  the  English- 
man who  first  brought  the  fruit 
thither  from  the  East,  and  who  was, 
according  to  Crawfurd,  an  interloper 
captain,  who  traded  to  the  Archipelago 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
is  mentioned  by  his  contemporary 
Dampier.  The  fruit  is  the  same  as  the 
pommelo  (q.  v.).  And  the  name  appears 
from  a  modem  quotation  below  to  be 
now  occasionally  used  in  India. 
[Nothmff  definite  seems  to  be  known 
of  this  Capt.  Shaddock.  Mr.  R.  C.  A. 
Prior  (7  ser.  N.  <fc  C.,  vii.  375)  writes  : 
"Lunan,  in  ^Hortiis  Jamaiceims,*  vol. 
ii.  p.  171,  says,  *This  fruit  is  not  near 
so  large  as  the  shaddock,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  first  brought  the  plant  from  the 
East  Indies.'  The  name  of  the  captain 
is  believed  to  have  l)een  Shattock,  one 
not  uncommon  in  the  west  of  Somerset- 
shire. Sloane,  in  his  *  Voyage  to 
Jamaica,'  1707,  vol.  i.  p.  41  says,  *The 
seed  of  this  was  first  brought  to 
Barbados  by  one  Capt.  Shaddock, 
commander  of  an  East  Indian  ship, 
who  touch'd  at  that  island  in  his 
passage  to  England,  and  left  its  seed 
there/"  Watt  {Econ.  Diet.  ii.  349) 
remarks  that  the  Indian  vernacular 
name  Batdvi  nibn,  'Batavian  lime,' 
suggests  its  having  been  originally 
brought  from  Batavia.] 

J1754.— ".  .  .  pimple-noses  (pommelo), 
led  in  the  West  Indies,  Chadockl,  a  very 
fine  large  fruit  of  the  dtron-kind,  but  of  four 
or  five  times  its  size.  .  .  ." — IveSf  19.] 

1764.— 
*'  Nor  let  thy  bright  impatient  flames  de- 
stroy 

The    golden    Shaddock,    the    forbidden 
fruit.  .  .  ."—Grainger,  Bk.  I. 

1803.— "The  Shaddock,  or  pumpelmos 
(pommelo),  often  ^prows  to  the  size  of  a 
man's  head." — PercivaVi  Ceylon,  313. 

[1832.—**  Several  trays  of  ripe  fruits  of 
the  season,  viz.,  kurbootahs  (shadock), 
kabooza  (melons).  .  .  . " — Mrs.  Meer  Hassan 
Ali,  Observations,  i.  365.] 

1878.—** ...  the  splendid  Shaddock  that, 
weary  of  ripening,  lays  itself  upon  the 
finround  and  swells  at  eaite.  .  .  ." — In  My 
Indian  Garden,  50. 

[1898.— 

**  fie  has  stripped  my  nfli  of  tte 
frails  and  the  gTMn 

R.  Kipling,  Bammek 
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SHADE  (TABLE-SHADE, 
WALL-SHADE),  s.  A  glass  guard 
to  protect  a  cnnale  or  simple  oil-lamp 
from  the  wind.  The  oldest  form,  in 
use  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  tall  glass  cylinder 
which  stood  on  the  taMe,  the  candle- 
stick and  candle  l>eing  placed  V)odily 
within  in.  In  later  days  the  universal 
form  has  been  that  of  an  inverted 
dome  fitting  into  the  candlestick, 
which  has  an  annular  socket  to  receive 
it.  The  wall-aliade  is  a  bracket  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  bearing  a  (^ndle 
or  «K'oa-nut  oil  lamj>,  prot«ct^*d  by 
«uch  a  shade.  In  the  wine-drinking 
•days  of  the  earlier  jwirt  of  last  century 
it  was  sometimes  the  subject  of  a 
ehalleiigf,  or  forfeit,  for  a  man  to 
empty  a  wall-shade  filled  with  claret. 
The  second  (quotation  below  cives  a 
notable  description  of  a  capUiin^  outfit 
-when  taking  the  field  in  the  1 8th 
con  til  r  v. 

1780.—"  Borrowed  List  Month  by  a  Per- 
"Son  or  PersoiiH  unknown,  out  of  a  private 
'Gontlcinan'a  Houso  near  the  Esplanado,  a 
very  elegant  Pair  of  C-andle  Shades.  Who- 
ever will  return  the  Hamc  will  receive  a 
reward  of  40  .sV.fci  Rupefg.  —  N.B.  The 
Shades  have  private  marks." — IIuty'sBfinjal 
</c»:'7^■,  April  8. 

1789. — "  His  tent  is  furnishe<l  with  a  gt)od 
large  l>ed,  mattrc**,  pillow,  &o.,  a  few  canip- 
«tcK)lH  or  chairs,  a  folding  table,  a  jwir  of 
shades  for  his  candles,  six  or  seven  trunks 
with  table  e<}uipagu,  his  st<K'k  of  linen  (at 
least  24  shirts)  ;  suine  dozens  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  gin :  tea,  sugar,  and  biscuit ; 
and  a  hami>er  of  live  i>oultry  and  his  milch- 
goat." — Munrns  Xarnitn'r-^  186. 

1817.  — "  I  am  now  finishing  this  letter  by 
«andle-light,   with   the  help  of  a  handker- 
chief ti^  over  the  shade.   -T.  Afanm,  in 
Li/f,  i.  511.  • 

[1838. — "  Wo  brought  carjwts,  and  chande- 
liers, and  wall  shades  (the  great  staple 
■commodity  of  Indian  furniture),  from  Cal- 
cutta. .  .  ." — Miss  JCdf.Hf  Cp  the  Countn/, 
:^nd  ed.  i.  182.] 

SHAGREEN,  s.  This  Englirih  word, 
— Freuoh  chaijrin;  It^l.  ziyrino;  Mid. 
Hi^b  Ger.  Znger, — conies  from  the  Pers. 
m^jhrl^  Turk,  schjhrt,  meaning  properly 
the  croupe  or  quartv.r  of  a  horse,  from 
which  the  peculiar  grauubited  leather, 
also  called  sdghrl  in  the  East,  was 
originally  made.  Diez  considers  the 
French  (and  English  adopted)  chwjrin 
in  the  sense  of  vexation  to  be  the  same 
word,  ;w  c<'rtain  bard  skins  prepared 
in  this  way   were   used   iis   files,   and 


hence  the  word  is  used  figuratiTdf  k 
ffnawing  vexation,  as  (he  states)  ft 
Ital.  lima  also  is  (Etynu  WorieihtA,^ 
1661,  il  240).  He  might  hav«  itti 
the   fi^rative    origin    of   tnhMm. 

[This  view  is  accepted  by  the  aV.£JI 
mt  Prof.  Skeat  (Concise  DicL)  ' 
its  correctness.] 

1668.—" .  .  .  k  Alep  ...  on  y  tanb 
ausa  bien  qu*k  Damas  le  sa^^  qoi  «a  • 
qu'onappelle  eha^zln  en  France,  laimT* 
en  fait  ane  bien  plus  g^nde  quantiila 
Perse.  .  .  .  Le  sa^^ri  sa  fait  de  ciam 
d'ane,"  kc—TheueHot^    Voyage^  iiL  lU-lK 

1862.—" Bai^lree,  or  K^fmooh,  Home 
Ass-Hide."  —  Punjab  Trade  Report,  A|p 
ccxx.;  [For  aa  account  of  the  manafieBn 
of  kimuiktf  see  ffo^,  Man,  oa  Tr^dmtd 
Mani{factHret  qf  y.  India^  94.] 

SHATTAN,  Ar.  'The  EvU  Ok: 
Satan.'  Shaitdn  kd  bhdX,  'Brother if 
the  Arch-Enemy,'  was  a  title  given  ti 
Sir  C.  Napier  by  the  Amirs  of  8i*l 
and  their  Tollowers.  He  was  not  tk 
first  great  English  soldier  to  whoa ' 
this  title  had  been  applied  in  tk 
Eist.  In  the  romance  of  Cmw  k 
Lion,  when  Richaiyl  entertains  a  (fc- 
putation  of  Saracens  by  serving  it 
table  the  head  of  one  of  their  brethR% 
we  are  told : 

"  Every  man  sat  stylle  and  pokyd  othir; 
llioy  saide :  *  This  is  the  /ArtWyj  bntkr^ 
That  slcs  our  men,  and  thus  hem  eetea .  .* 

[c.  1630.— "But a  Mountebank  or  Inpoitor 
iH  nick -named  Shitan.  Tabih,  i*.#-.  the&iiTi 
Chirurgion.  "  —  iSir  T.  Herbert  ed.  1«?7, 
p.  304. 

17r>3.  —  "  God  preserve  me  frooi  tli 
Scheithan  Alragim." — Han  way,  i\\.  90.] 

1863. — ''Not  many  years  affo,  an  eeon- 
trie  gentleman  wrote  from  Sikkim  to  tiM 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcntn, 
stating  that,  on  the  snows  of  the  mouatiitt 
there  were  found  certain  mysterious  fool 
stcpti,  more  than,  30  or  40  oacrs  ojtutul^r,  whU 
the  natives  alleged  to  oe  Shaitan's.  T^ 
writer  at  the  same  time  offered,  if  Groren 
inont  would  give  him  leave  of  absence  fori 
certain  period,  etc.,  to  go  and  trace  tb 
author  of  those  mysterious  vestiges,  an 
thus  this  strange  creature  would  be  da 
covered  without  any  expense  to  OoetmmetA 
I'he  notion  of  catching  Shaitaji  witAout  om 
t-jrfyriise  to  Oov€rnmfrU  yraa  a  sublime  jnad 
of  Anglo-Indian  tact,  but  the  offer  was  no 
accei>ted." — Sir  II.  I'li/e,  Noteis  to  JPrm 
i  Jomanutt,  37. 

i  

I  SHALEE,  SHALOO,  SHELLA 
I  SALLO,    &c.,  s.      We    have   a  littit 

j  rlonbt  as  to  the  identity  of  all  theft 
'  wtirds  ;  the  two  latter  occur  in  ok 
,  works  ar^  names  of  cotton  stuffs ;  tb 


SHALEE,  8HAL00. 
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SHAMA. 
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rit  first  two  (Sh|ikespear  and  Fallon  give 
■  i  sdlu)  are  names  in  familiar  use  for  a 
^I  floft  twilled  cotton  stuff,  of  a  Turkey- 
^    red  colour,  somewhat  resembling  what 

I    we  call,  by  what  we  had  judgea  to  be 

m  «  modification  of  the   word,  shaloon. 

»;    But   we   find  that   Skeat    and    other 

authorities  ascribe  the  latter  word  to 

I  «  corruption  of  ChalarUy  which  gave 
^  its  name  to  certain  stuffs,  apparently 
^  bed-coverlets  of  some  sort.  Thus  in 
ft     Chaucer  : 

I  "  With    shetes  and    with    ehalont  faire 

yspredde."— rA«  Reve's  Taie, 

On  which  Tyrwhitt  quotes  from  the 
Motiasticon,^''  .  .  .  aut  pannos  pictos  qui 
vocajitur  chalons  loco  tectistemii"  See 
also  in  Liber  AWus: 

"  La  chaive  de  chalomiB  et  drape  de 
Keynes.  .  .  . ' — p.  225,  also  at  p.  281. 

c.  1343. ->*'  I  went  then  to  Skdliydi  (near 
Calicut — ^see  CHALIA)  a  very  pretty  town, 
whore  they  make  the  stufi^  (qu.  ahAli?) 
that  bear  its  name.'/ — Ibn  Batata^  iv.  109. 

[It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle the  meanings  and  derivations 
of  this  series  of  words.     In  the  first 

?lace  we  have  saloo.  Hind.  sdlH,  the 
'urkey-red  cloth  above  described  ;  a 
word  which  is  derived  by  Platts  from 
Skt.  mlU,  *a  kind  of  astringent  sub- 
stance,' and  is  perhaps  the  same  word 
AS  the  Tel.  sdlu,  *  cloth.'  This  was 
originally  an  Indian  fabric,  but  has 
now  been  replaced  in  the  bazars  by 
an  English  cloth,  the  art  of  dyeing 
which  was  introduced  by  French 
refugees  who  came  over  after  the 
Revolution  (see  7  ser.  N.  d:  Q,  viii. 
485  seq.).  See  PIECE-GOODS,  BALOO- 
PAUTS. 

[c.  1590.—"  Bilu,  per  piece,  3  R.  to  2  M." 
— Aln^  i.  94. 

[1610.  —  "  Sallallo,  blue  and  black."— 
Dunvera^  Letters^  i.  72. 

[1672.— ''SallooB,  made  at  Gulcundah, 
and  brought  from  thence  to  Siirat,  and  go 
to  England."- In  Birdwood,  Report  on  Old 
Records^  62. 

[1896.—*'  Salu  is  another  fabric  of  a  red 
colour  prepared  by  dyeing  English  cloth 
named  mdrkln  (*  American^  in  the  d/ dye, 
and  was  formerly  extensively  used  for 
turbans,  curtains,  borders  of  female  coats 
and  female  dress." — Muhammad  Hadi^  Mon, 
on  DyfSf  34. 

Next  we  have  shelah,  which  may 
be  identical  with  Hind.  ««^  which 
Platts  connects  with  Skt.  chela^  chaila^ 
•*a  piece  of  cloth,'  and  defines  as  "a 


kind  oi  scarf  or  mantle  (of  silk,  or 
lawn,  or  muslin ;  usually  composed  of 
four  breadths  depending  from  the 
shoulders  loosely  over  the  body  :  it  is 
much  worn  and  given  as  a  present,  in 
the  Dakkhan) ;  silk  turban.^'  In  the 
Deccan  it  seems  to  be  worn  by  men 
(Herklots,  Qanoon^^Islam,  Madras  re- 
print, 18).  The  Madras  Gloss,  ffives 
sheelay,  MaL  diUa^  said  to  be  from 
Skt.  chlray  *a  strip  of  cloth,'  in  the 
sense  of  clothes ;  and  snllall,  Hind. 
seUi^  *  gauze  for  turbans.' 

[c.  1590.— "  SheUh,  from  the  Dek'han, 
per  piece,  J  to  2  M."— ^t»,  i.  95. 

[1598.— '"Cbeyla,"  in  LinKhoUm,  i.  91. 

[1800.—'*  ShiUat,  or  thin  white  muslins. 
.  .  .  They  are  very  coarse,  and  are  some- 
times striped,  and  then  called  JJupaUat  (see 
DOOPUTTY). "—jBucAonan,  Mysore,  ii.  240.] 

1809. —  "The  ilialie,  a  long  piece  of 
coloured  silk  or  cotton,  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  which 
leaves  part  of  one  leg  bare,  whilst  the  other 
is  covered  to  the  ancle  with  long  and 
g^raceful  folds,  gathered  up  in  front,  so  as 
to  leave  one  end  of  the  sludie  to  cross  the 
breast,  and  form  a  drapery,  which  is  some- 
times thrown  over  tiie  head  as  a  veil." — 
Maria  Graham^  3.  [But,  as  Sir  H.  Yule 
suggested,  in  this  form  the  word  may 
represent  Saree.] 

1813.— *' Red  Sheilas  or  Bailees.  .  .  ."— 
MUhurne^  i.  124. 

r  ,,  '*His  shela,  of  fine  cloth,  with  a 
silk  or  gold  thread  border.  .  .  ." — Trans. 
Lit,  Soc,  Bo,  iii.  219  seq. 

[1900. — "  8ela  DupaUa — worn  by  men  over 
shoulders,  tucked  round  waist,  ends  hanging 
in  front  .  .  .  plain  body  and  borders  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  thread  ;  white,  yellow, 
and  n«en ;  worn  in  full  dress,  sometimes 
merenr  thrown  over  shoulders,  with  the 
ends  hanging  in  front  from  either  shoulder.' 
—  ruw/Aliy  Mon.  on  Silk,  72. 

The  following  may  represent  the 
same  word,  or  oe  perhaps  connected 
with  P. — H.  chilla^  *a  selvage,  gold 
threads  in  the  border  of  a  turban,  &c.* 

[1610.— "Tsyle,  the  oorge,  Ra.  70."— 
DanverSf  LeUers,  i.  72.] 

1615.— "820  meces  red  lelas."- Fortir, 
Letters,  iv.  129.  The  same  word  is  used  by 
Cocks,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  4.] 

SHAMA,  s.  Hind,  shdmd  [Skt. 
sydmoy  *  black,  dark-coloured.']  A 
favourite  song-bird  and  cage-bird, 
KiUa  cincla  macrurOj  Qmel.  "  In  con- 
finement it  imitates  the  notes  of  other 
birdfli  and  of  Yarioua  animals,  with 
ease  and  aociUi0*C/inlon).  The  long 
tail  aeemi  t^ttUMti^O^  identity  of 
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tdvn-bhoga;  diandya,  '; 
^^in  paid  to  the  ^-illftge 
Skt.  ohoga,  '  enjoyment,' 
:lrrk  (ir  aoi'ounlnnl. 

1766. — ".  .  .  thie  order 
by 


Caiiar.    lAdiM- 
allowance  rf 


tlie 
.siKith-siiycre  or  iiiKdic.inc-iiien,  who 
profi-ss  'a  sjiftial  art  of  dealing  with 
tht  iiiifwhicvmis  a[)irit«  who  are  siiji- 
jHieed  to  produce  illnesH  mid  othci 
culniinties,  and  who  invoke  these 
spirits  »nd  n.<K«rtain  the  means  of 
ajjpeaHing  thi-ni,  in  trance  produced  hy 
tiintastic  ceremcniea  ana  coiivulBive  i 
dancings.  i 

The   ininii-.liale  origin   of  tlie  tenn  | 
is   the   title  of    the  spivit-eonjnror  "'  '  n    i  '      ■    u  ■  2ffi  1 

the  Tmi^nulangnaKe  which  is  «;«>««■«.       "'go"™"  f^Titn  We   whole   kUt    i.   «1- 
in  that  of  the  :Manch..a  l>econnng  «<-  !  ,^j^j_    U,,       •      .     -     --.         .„«^ 

mini,  pi.  miMaai.     But  then  in  (^une.'ie  i  pATEL)   i j    . 

Sliii-nuin    or    Shi-m<}n    is    used    fiir  a  !  chorrj-,"— 7".  .W"ii 
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,i      SHAMEEANA,  SEMIANNA, 

^  Pers.   shamiydna   or   ihdmiydna  [vi 

,  doulitfiillj'  derived    from    Pare,  A 

-  'Hug,' Tniydiui,  'centre'],  an  awning 
I  flat  teiit-roof,  sometimeB  without  die 

-  biit  often  in  the  present  day  w 
^  Canailta ;  aometimes  pitehed  like 
g  porch  I>efore  a  large  tent ;  often  u 
,  Dy  uivil  ofliotira,  when  on  tour,  to  h 
,  their  court  or  office  proceedings  cor 
I  fopulo,  and  in  a  manner  generally 

cesailile.     [In  the  airly  records 
word  is  used  for  a  kind  of  Btri] 


caliu 


"The   Bb&mrtnali-a'ning 


[ISOe.-"  A  aort  of  Cnlicohere  called  M 
Janet  am  slan  in  abuDdntice,  it  is  broa 
thnn  Iho  Calico."— /JuBiwi,  Lfllm,  i.  2». 

[1613.  -  "The  Hect<ir  having  eer 
chiieckeron  (chnckv)  of  tine  Sendan  ch 


SEAN, 

liloud.  It  is  a  pleasing  wantonnesse, 
and  much  valued  in  these  hot  climes." 

iln  PvTchat,  a  1475).  The  proceas  was 
amiliar  to  the  Bomans  under  the 
Empire,  whoee  slaves  employed  in 
tbia  way  were  styled  tradator  and 
traclalria.  [Perhaps  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  is  in  Strabo 
(McCriTidU,  AncitTU  India,  72).]  But 
with  the  ancients  it  seems  to  have 
been  allied  to  vice,  for  which  there  is 
no  ground  that  we  know  in  the  Indian 
custom. 

1748. — "  ShampOOllM  in  na  operation  not 
knoum  in  Europe,  a^  ii  peculiar  to  the 
Chinem,  which  I  had  once  Uie  curiodCj  to 


[The  account  is  good,  but 
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long,  and  43  broad  waa  rayled 
and  Gciversd  with  fair  SMUia«Iiei 
Canopies  of  Cloth  of  Oold,  Silke,  or  Ve 
ivyned  together,  and  sustained  with  Ct 


Hak 


ned  toeetl 


i.  142. 


e  you  to  furnish 
with  alt  things  necBsagry  for  his  voyi 
.  .  .  with  bridle  and  aadls.  Samesm 
cannttB  (Canant).    .    .    ."—Forrat,   Bon 


inySi 

—forba.  Or.  3/™.  ii.  455  ;  2n/e(r^ 
In  ii.  294  ho  writes  Shnmeeana]. 

IS57.-"At  an  early  hour  wo  retiret 
rest.  Our  beds  wore  airauged  under  ti 
~   -"  aides,  and  which 


SHAMPOO,  V.  To  knead  ( 
press  the  muscles  with  the  view 
relieving  fatigue,  &c.  The  word 
now  long  lieen  familiarly  used 
England.  The  Hind,  verb  is  thamp 
from  the  imperative  of  which,  dutv 
this  is  most  proliably  a  corruption, 
in  the  case  of  Bnnow,  Packerow, 
The  process  is  described,  though 
named,  by  Terrj-,  in  '1616;  "Tak 
thus  their  ease,  they  often  call  tl 
Barliers,  who  tenderly  gripe  and  an 
their  Armea  and  other  p«it8  of  H 
bodies  ioBtMtd  of  ezuciw,  to  ttim 


'Jrait,  i.  113.  Tbia  writer  quotes  Martial, 
111.  £p.  82,  and  Sciuru,  Epist.  66,  to  show 
that  the  practioe  was  known  in  ancient 
Rome. 

1800.— "The  Snltao  generally  rose  at 
break  of  day :  after  being  cbampoML  and 
rubbed,  he  waahed  hinuelf,  and  read  the 
Koraa  for  an  hour." — Braltvn,  War  viilk 
Tippoo,  p.  1GB. 

[1810. — "  ShamiKiefiis  may  be  compared 
to  a  gentle  kneading  m  the  whole  person, 
and  is  the  aame  operation  described  by  the 
TovBS era  to  the  Sonthem  and  Pacific  ocean." 
—Wiitt,  HiM.  ShbAa,  Madras  [reprint, 
i.  276.1 

■Then    whilst    they    i 


corded  in  the  1001  Sightar—Urt.  Shavood, 
Autainog.  410. 

"That  considerable  relief  is  ob- 
tained from  tliampolllg,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
I  have  repeatedly  been  restored  aurprisingly 
from  severs  fatigue.  .  .  ."— HWwmjon,  V. 
M.  ii.  198. 

1813.—"  There  is  sometimes  a  voluptuous. 
neaa  in  the  climate  of  India,  a  stillneaa  in 
nature,  an  iodescribable  softneaa,  which 
soothea  the  mind,  and  givea  it  up  to  the 
meat  delightful  aenaations  :  indepeodent  of 
the  eSecta  of  opium,  ehampolng.  and  other 
1 ..__  i_j_i__j  1-  1 ^Bntal  seosualista.' 
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SHAN, 


ai^ply   to  the   permle  wlio  call  them- 
selves the  great  Tai^  kindred  to  the 
Siamese,  and  (x;cupying  extensive  tracts 
in   Ind'>China,  intermediate  between 
Buniia,  Siam,  and  China.     They  are 
the  same  peoi)le  that  have  Inien  known, 
aft4?r  the  Portugnese,  and  some  of  the 
early    K.    C    Missionaries,    as    Laos 
(<j.v.) ;  l)ut  we  now  give  the  name  an 
extensive    signification    covering    the 
whole  race.     The  Siamese,  who  have 
l>een  for  centuriejj  politically  the  mart 
important  branch  of  this  race,  call  (or 
dia  call  themselves — see  De  la  Loii- 
bi're,  whf>  is   very  accurate)  Tai-Noe 
or  *  Little  T'ai,*  whilst   thev  applied 
the  term  Tai-Yai,  or  *Gre<it  T^ai,*  to 
their  northern  kindred  or  some  part 
of  the.se  ;*  sometimes  also  callin^r  the 
latter  Tni-fjUt,  or  the  *Ta'i  left  l»ehind.' 
The  T*ai   or  Shan  are  certiiinlv  the 
most  numerous  and  widely  sprearl  race 
in  Indo-China,  and  innumerable  petty 
Shan  States  exist  on   the  bordera  of 
J^urma,  Siam,  and  Cliina,  more  or  less 
dej>endent  on,  or  tributary   to,   their 
ipowerful  neighlnnirs.     They  are  found 
from  the  extreme  north  of  the  Irawadi 
Valley,   in   the  vicinity  of  Assam,  to 
the  boi-ders  of  Camboja  ;  and  in  nearly 
all  we  find,   to  a  degree   unusual  in 
the  c*ise  of  populations  politically   so 
segregated,   a  certJiin  homogeneity  in 
language,     rivilisjition,     and    religion 
(Buddhist),   which  seisms   to   point   to 
their    former    union    in    considerable 
Slat<>s. 

One  branch  of  the  race  entered  and 
con(|uered  Assam  in  the  13th  century, 
and  fn)m  the  name  l)y  which  they 
were  known,  Aliom  or  Aham,  was 
derived,  by  the  frecpient  exchange  of 
aspirant  and  sibilant,  the  name,  just 
used,  of  the  province  itself.  The  most 
extensive  and  central  Shan  State,  which  , 
occu]>ied  a  position  between  Ava  and  i 
Yunnan,  is  known  in  the  Shan  tradi-  ' 
tions  OS  Mung-3/r//(,  and  in  Burma  by  | 
the  Buddhisto-classical  name  of  Kau- 
klmbi  (from  a  famous  city  of  that 
name  in  ancient  India)  corruj)ted  by 
a  usual  process  into  Ko-Shan-jryi  and 
interpreted  to  mean  *  Nine-Shan- 
Stales.'  Further  south  were  those 
T'ai  States  which  have  usually  been 
called  Laos,  and  which  formed  several 
considerable  kingdoms,  going  through 
many  vicissitudes  of  power.     Several 

*  On  the  nrohable  indication  of  GivAt and  Little 
UMpd  in  this  fiuihion,  sm  rernarlui  in  not«s  on 
Marco  Polo,  bk.  III.  ch.  P. 


of  their  capitals  were  visited  and  tkrl 
ruins  described  by  the  late  Fniu 
Gamier,  and  the  cities  of  these  iicl 
many  smaller  States  of  the  same  mt 
all  built  on  the  same  general  qiudnB- 
gular  plan,  are  spread  broadcast  onr 
that  pcut  of  Indo-China  which  exto^ 
from  Siam  north  of  Yunnan. 

Mr.  Gushing,  in  the  IntrodueiioD  b 
his  Shnn  Dictionary  (Rangoon,  W\\\ 
divides  the  Shan  family  by  dialeditl 
indications  into  the  Ahwiu^  vl« 
language  is  now  extinct,  the  Ckim 
Shan  (occupying  the  central  terriwr 
of  what  was  Man  or  Kau^mbiX  tk 
Shan  (Proper,  or  Burmese  Shan),I« 
(or  Siamese  ShanX  and  Siamese. 

The  term  Shan  is    borrowed  frac 
the  Burmese,  in  whose  peculiar  orth* 
graphy  the  name,  thoughpronoimcrf 
ShdHy  is  written  rham.     We  have  ux 
met  with  its  use  in  English  prior  » 
the  Mission  of  Col.  Symes  iu  1784 
It  appears  in  the  map  illustrating  ha 
narrative,  and  once   or    twice  in  tke 
narrative  itself,  and  it  was  frequenth 
used  by  his  comj^nion,  F.  BuchanM, 
whose    papers    were    only    published 
many    years    aftvrwaids  '  in    \-ariooi 
jHjriodicals  difficult  to  meet  with.    It 
was  not    until    the    Burmese  war  of 
1824-1826,  and    the   actiA-e    investigh 
ticm  of    our   Eastern    frontier  whS 
followed,  that  the  name  became  popu- 
larly  known  in   British    India.    Tha 
iKJst  notice  of  the  Shans  that  we  an 
ac4[uaint«d  with  is  a  scarce  pampbliit 
by   Mr.   Ney    Elios,   printed    by    the 
Foreign    Dept.   of    Calcutta    in'  1876 
{Introd.  Sketch  of  th€  Hist,  of  the  Shant, 
dr.).     [The  ethnology  of   tlie  race  is 
discussed  by  J.  G.  Scott,,  Upper  Burma 
GazdUery  i.  pt.  i.  187  seqq.      Also  see 
Prince  Henri  (POrleanA,  Da   Tonkin  auz 
Indrs,  1898;  //.  .S*.  Hallctt^  Among  tht 
Shans,  1885,  and  A  Tho^isand  MiU*  o» 
an  Elephant,  1890.] 

Though  the  name  as  we  have  taken 
it  is  a  Burmese  oral  form,  it  seems  to 
be  essentially  a  genuine  ethnic  name 
for  the  race.  It  is  applied  in  the 
form  Sam  by  the  Assamese,  and  the 
Kakhyens ;  the  Siamese  theniseh-ea 
have  an  obsolete  SiSm  (written  Sieyttm) 
for  themselves,  and  Sicmg  (Sieyang)  for 
the  Laos.  The  former  word  is  evi- 
dently the  Sien,  which  the  Chinese 
used  in  the  compound  Sien-lo  (for 
Siam, — see  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  Bk. 
iii.  ch.  7,  note  3),  and  from  which 
vre   ^t,  \)ToWVyly  t.lvvo\i^K   a    Malay 
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1776.— ''llic  oocupatiun  of  the  Bramin 
{<h(>uld  \ye  to  read  the  Bt:id*,  and  other 
Shasten."— //((M^,  Oentoo  Codf,  39. 

[SHASTBEE,  s.  Hind,  kl^rl  (see 
8HA8TESV.  A  niaii  of  learning,  oue 
who  teaches  any  hranch  of  Hindu 
learning,  .such  ?ls  law. 

[1821.— ''(ruiigadhiir  Shastree,  the  mini- 
ster of  the  Hnruda  state,  .  .  .  wa«  murdered 
by  Trimhuckjec  under  circumstanced  which 
left  no  doubt  that  the  deed  was  t)ori>etrated 
with  the  knowledge  of  Biijerow.'  — J/a/Wm, 
CVw/m/  I„dia,  'ind  od.  i.  307.] 

SHAWL,  3.  Pers.  and  Hind.  «/«//, 
also  dmhdUi^  *a  pair  of  shawls.*  The 
Persian  word  is  jH'rhaps  of  Indian 
origin,  from  Skt.  kivala^  * varie^jated.' 
Sir  George  Bir<lw(XMi  tells  lis  that  he 
has  found  among  the  old  India  records 
'^Carmania  shells"  and  "Carmania 
shawools,"  meaning  a])i)arently  Ker- 
man  :iJuiwli(.  He  gives  no  dates  un- 
fortunately. [In  a  book  of  1686 
he  finds  '*Sliawles  C.^armania"  and 
"C'armania  Wrw.ir' ;  in  one  of  1704, 
"  Chawools  "  (Rqiorf  on  Old  ReconU,  27, 
40).  Carman ia  giKits  are  mentioned 
in  a  letter  in  Forrrnf^  Bombn\i  Lftter»y 
i.  140.]  In  Meninski  (publishe<i  in 
1G80)  dull  is  defined  in  a  way  that 
fsb<»ws  the  humble  sense  of  the  word 
originally  : 

*'  Paniii  vilicifcs  «|ui  |xirtini  albi,  {lartim 
cinoritii,  p^irtim  ni^ri  esse  solciit  ex  lana 
et  pillis  caprinis ;  hujusniodi  pinuum  hcu 
telam  injiciunt  humeris  Dervisii  .  .  .  instur 
atolfte  uut  pallii."  To  thi.-<  ho  adds, 
*'  Datur  ctiani  sericoa  ejusniodi  tela,  fere 
instiir  nostri  multitii,  sive  siinjjlicis  sive 
duj)licati."  For  this  the  2nd  edition  a 
century  later  substitutes:  " .S/*(Z/-/-///«rfi " 
(Indian  Hhawl).  "Tela  sn-ittd  subtilissima 
ex  India  adferri  solita." 

c.  l.')90. — "In  former  times  shawls  were 
often  brought  from  Kashmfr.  l'e(»ple  folded 
them  in  four  folds,  and  wore  them  for  a  very 
lonj;  time.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  encourages 
in  every  possible  way  the  {shdt-ltdf'')  manu- 
faeture  of  shawls  in  Kashmir.  In  Labor 
also  there  are  more  than  1000  workshojKS." 
— Aln  i.  92.  [Also  see  e<b  Jarntt,  ii. 
341»,  300.] 

c.  16tJr>.--"  lis  mottent  sur  eux  a  toute 
Kaison,  lofty^u'ils  sortent,  une  Chal,  oui  est 
une  manieru  de  toilette  d'une  laine  tres-fine 
qui  so  fait  a  C'achmlr.  f'es  Chals  ont 
onviron  deux  aunes  (the  old  French  annf, 
nearly  47  inches  English)  de  lung  sur  une 
de  lar^c.  On  les  acheto  vingt-eimi  ""  trcnto 
€cus  81  clles  Ront  fines.  II  y  en  a  mt>mo  qui 
coCktent  ciniquanto  dcus,  mais  cc  s<.>nt  les 
tr6»-fine8."— 7V/>7j«r,  v.  110. 

0. 16(J6. — "  Ces  chales  sont  cortaines  pit'cos 
d*6toffa  d'une  aulno  et  domie  de  long,  et 


d'une  de  latiBTO  ou  envircm,  qui  sod: 
aiu  deux   bouts  d'une  espQot  de  bi 
faite  au  metier,    d'un  pied  ou  eavKci 
large.    .    .    .    J'en   ai   vu  de  ceox  •{■»' 
Omrakt    font    faire    expur^    qui  cfQi'a 
juaqulk  cent  cinquante  KoupiM ;  de»  i:: 
(jui  sont  de  oette  laine  du  paya.  j«  ne 
pan  vu  qui  paaeaient  50  Roupios."— ii<n>| 
li.  280-281 ;  [ed.  Cotuiab/e,  402]. 

1717.—".  .  •  Con  tutto  dh  pnaoaBs] 
nobilifflime  e  senza  oomparazione  magiutikl 
9ono  le  tele  che  si  chiamano  BciiL  &  cul 
lingua  Hindustana,  come  anoora  neila  bpl 
Persiana.  Tali  Beial  altro  non  moo,  M 
alcuni  manti,  che  si  ponano  sulU  tea  J 
facendo  da  man  destra,  e  da  man  tfcstai 
scendere  le  due  metlk,  con  queete  n  duil 
.  .  ."—MS,  yarrative  qf  Padrt  Ip.  /Aa^^ 

11662.— "Another  rich  Skarf.  whkh  tkjl 
call  8Chal|   made   of  a   ver>-  tine  itof.'- 
J.  iJaviety  AtnboMMtdar's  Tmr.,  Bk.  tI  £ 
SUiitf.  Diet.] 

1727.— "When  they  go  abroad  tbeTiw| 
a  Shawl  folded  up,  or  a  piece  of  nVsl 
Cotton  Cloth  lying  loose  on  the  Topof  tta 
Heads."— ^.  Hamilton^  ii.  50;  fnlMliK 
ed.  1744,  ii.  49].  ' 

c.  17tK).— "Some  Shawls  are  manufacnni' 
there.  .  .  .  Those  coming  from  the  monas  \ 
of  Cachemire  on  the  borders  of  TtfUn, 
l)eing  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  silkv  bo, 
that  produces  from  the  loom  a  cloth  Wb- 
fully  bordered  at  both  ends,  with  a  nsnw 
flowered  selvage,  about  two  3-ardfi  ud  k 
half  long,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  wide  . . . 
and  according  to  the  price,  which  is  fwa 
ten  pounds  and  upwards  to  fifteen  shillii^ 
join,  to  exquisite  fineness,  a  substua 
that  renders  them  extremely  warm,  uA 
so  pliant  that  the  fine  ones  arc  easily  dn«i 
thnuigh  a  ctimmon  ring  on  the  finger,"- 
(wroxey  i.  118. 

1 781 .— Sonnerat  ii^rites  challes.  He  Ap: 
"  Ces  ^toffes  (faites  avec  la  laine  des  moatooi 
de  Tibet)  surpassent  nos  plus  bell<»  sojeriv 
en  finesse." —  Voyagr,  i.  62. 

It  seems  from  these  extracts  that 
tbe  large  and  costly  shawl,  woren  ia 
figures  over  its  whole  surface,  is  i 
modern  article.  The  old  shawl,  i« 
si-e,  wiis  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  by 
about  half  that  breadth  ;  and  it  wu 
most  eommonlv  white,  with  only  a 
harder  of  figured  weaving  at  t-ach  end. 
Ill  fact  wbat  is  now  called  a  RampoOT 
Chudder  when  made  with  figured  ends 
is  i^robably  tbe  best  repre^jientation  of 
the  old  shawl. 

SHEFiAH,  SHIA,  s.     Arali.   ^Afo, 

i.e.  *se(jt.*  A  follower  (luore  properly 
j  the  followers  ooUectively)  of  the 
j  Mahommedaii  *8ect,'  or  sects  rather, 
which  specially  venerate  'All,  and 
regard  the  Imams  (see  I1CA.UX)|  his 
descendant."),  as  the  true  successors  to 
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the    Caliphate.     The    Persians  (since  1805.— ''The  word  Sh'aMdi,  or  Sheeat, 

the  accession  of  the  '  Sonhy '  dynasty,  P«>P«riy  ngnifieB  a  troop  or  sect  ...  but 

<(l.v.)  )  are  ShVas,  and  a  good  many  of  ^  ^""^  the  dijtinctiTe  appellation  of 

V    \M     ^              T   J-       fr«c         i.      t'  1.  ***«    followers    of   Aly,  or  all   those    who 

.  the  Moslems  m  India.    The  sects  which  maintain  that  he  was  the  first  legitimate 

have    followed    more    or     less    secret  Khuleefaky  or  sacoessor  to  Moohumraad."— 

doctrines,    and     the     veneration     of  Baiilie,  Digest  qf  Mah,  Law^  11,  xii, 

hereditary  quasi-divine  heads,  such  as  1869.— "La  tolerance  indienne  est  venue 

the    Karmathites    and     Ismaelites    of  diminuer  dans  I'Inde  le  fanatisme  Musulman. 

Musulman   history,  and    the  modem  ^  ^^^^  et  B^tes  n'ont  point  entre 

Ts^v.^^    /         BrknA\        A    u\r  i-i.-   M  «^"  cettc  animosite  qui  divise  les  Turcs  et 

Bohras    (see    BORA)  and      Mula^is,"  i^  per^ans  .  .  .  ces  rfeux  sectes  divisent  les 


Rei,  Mui,,  p.  12. 
c.  1309. — ".  .  .  dont  encore  il  est  ainsi, 

<iue  tuit  cil  qui   croient  en  la   lov  Haali  SHEERMAUL,     s.       Pers.— Hind. 

if™r^nTr^^'?^t^:,^fe^^  ^^-f^  a  cake  made  with  flour,  milk 

en  la  loy  Mahommet  dient  que  tuit  cil  qui  and   leaven  ;    a  sort  of  brwdu.     [The 

croient  en  la  loy  Haali  sont  moscr&nt.'—  word   comes   from    Pers.   diir^   *milk,' 

JouiviUe,2Jb%  rwd^ 'crushing.'    Riddell (Z)o7it^«f.  ^con. 

1553.—"  Among  the  Moors  have  always  461)  gives  a  receipt  for  what  he  calls 

been  controversies     .  .  which  of  the  four  »» Nauna  Sheer  Mhal^'  nan  being  Pers., 

hrst  Caliphs  was  the  most  Intimate  sue-  t  ivpoorl  n                       »                   -o            » 

tjessor    to    the    Caliphate.      The    Arabians  ""=**"•! 

favoured  Bubac,  Homar,  and  Otthoman,  the  [1832.— "The   dishes  of   meetah   {mitkA^ 

Persianrt  {Parteot)  favoured  Alle,  and  held  *  sweet')  are  accompanied  with   the  many 

the  others  for  usurpers,  and  as  holding  it  varieties  of  bread  common  to  HindoostauUi 

against  the  testament  of  Mahamed  ...  to  without  leaven,  as  Bheah-maol,  bacherhauKie 

the  last  this  schism  has  endured  between  (baUr-khani),   chapaatU  (chapatty),  &c  ; 

the  Arabians  aud  the  Persians.    The  latter  the  first  two  have  milk  and  ghee  mixed  with 

took  the  appellation  Xii,  as  much  as  to  the  flour,  and  nearly  resemble  our  pie-crust." 

say   'Union  of  one  Body,'  and  the  Arabs  —  J/r<.  Jf«r  iTowtm  ^/t,  06#«rtwft<ww,  i.  101. 

called  thorn  in  reproach  Raffady  {Hdjkiij  a  

heretic  (lit   'deserter')],  as  much  as  to  say  [SHEIKH,  a     Ar.  shaikh:    an  old 


People  astray  from  the  Path^hilst  they  nian,  elder,  chief,  head  of   an  Arab 

call  themselves  Cuny  (see  8XTNNEE),  which  .  -y^       rr^            \     should     nronerlv 

is  the  contmry.'^-Ban'of,  II.  x.  6.  ^""^        ^^®  ./^    j      snouiQ     properly 

,.^       r^r,      ..       j.^       X      *x  mean  one  of  the  descendants  of  trilies 

.iiit^ll^e'^^^  ^ri:,':  tSfS  ald^Tn  ot  genuine  Arab  d«.=e„t..but  at  the 

infinite  number  of  others,  accept  the  primacy  present  day,  lU  India,  it  IS  often  ap- 

of   those   who    actually   possess    it.     The  plied   to  converts  to  Islam  from   the 

Persians  and  their  adherents  who  are  called  lower   Hindu  tribes.     For   the  USfc  of 

Shiiii  (Sciai),  i.e.  » Sectaries 'and  are  not  tjjg  ^ord  in  the  sense  of  a  saint,  see 

ashamed    of    the    name,    believe    m    the  ««rlpj.  pEER. 

primacy  of   those  who   have  only  claimed  irx,x»A. 

It  (witjfiout  possessing  it),  and  obstinately  [1598.— "Lief tenant  (which  the  Arabians 

-contend  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  All  called    lequen)."  —  ZrtnjcAotea,    Hak.    Soc. 

only.'—/',  dfila  Voile,  ii.  75 ;  [conf.  Hak.  i.  24. 

Soc.  i.  152].  [1625.— "They  will  not  haue  them  iudged 

1626.— "He  is  by  Religion  a  Mahumetan,  by  any  Custome,  and  they  are  content  that 

descended    from    Persian    Ancestors,    and  their  Xeque    doe    determine   them  as    he 

retainoth  their  opinions,  which  differing  in  list."— /*MrcA<w,  Pilgrimage^  ii.  1146. 

many  points  from  the  Turkes,  are  distin-  1727. — ".  .  .  but  if  it  was  so,  that  he 

guished  in  their  Sectes  by  tearmes  of  Seaw  (Abraham)  was  their  Shaek,  as  they  alledge, 

and  Snnnff" — Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  995.  they  neither  follow  him  in   Morals  or  Ke- 

1^3f,3._''  Lea  Persans  et  Kesrlbachrs  (Kui-  ligion."— ^.  Hatni/tvn,  ed.  1744,  i.  37. 

xilbash)  so  disent  Schai  ...  si  les  Ottomans  [1835. — "Some  parents  employ  a  shoykh 

estoicnt  Schais,  ou  do  la  Secte  do  Haly,  les  or  fikee  to  teach  their  boys  at  home." — 

Persiins  se  feroiont  Sonnis  qui  est  la  Secte  Lavu^  Mod.  Egypt.,  ed.  1871,  i.  77.] 
dcs    OtUmians."  —  De   la    Boullaye-le-Gouz, 

ed.  1657, 106.  8HEBBET,  s.    Though  this  word 

1673.— "His  Substitute  here  is  a  Chias  jg   ^ged    in    India    by  natives  in  its 

McK)r."— /'n/«-,  29.             .          ^    c  native  (Arab,  and  Pers.)  form  sharhat* 

1798._"  In  contradistinction  to  the  Soonu,     1 i 1_ 

who  in  their  prayers  cross  their  hands  on  «  in  both  written  alike,  bat  the  final  Mn  Arabic 

the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  Schiahs  is  generally  si lent,^ving«torba,  in  Persian  Morbot 

dn>i>   their    arms    in    straight   lines."  —  O.  So  we  get  minaret  from  Pent  and  Turk.  mmnStal, 

ForsUr   Travels  ii  129  in  Ar.  (and  in  India)  «Mnidm  [siandr,  mondrtil. 
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*  draught,'  it  is  not  a  word  now  speci- 
ally in  Anglo-Indian  use.  The  Arabic 
seems  to  have  entered  Europe  by 
several  different  doors.  Thus  in 
Italian  and  French  we  have  sorhetto 
and  sorbet,  which  jprobably  came  direct 
from  the  Levantine  or  Turkish  form 
shnrhat  or  shorbat ;  in  Sp.  and  Port, 
we  have  xarabe,  axarahe  (ash-shardby 
the  standard  Ar.  thardby  '  wine  or  any 
beverage  'X  ^^^  xarowj  and  from  these 
forms  proi)ably  Ital.  sciroppo,  nroppOy 
with  old  French  ysserop  and  mod. 
French  sirop;  also  English  syrupy  and 
more  directly  from  the  Spanish,  ^rub. 
Mod.  Span,  again  gets,  iyy  reflection 
from  Fi'ench  or  Italian,  sorbete  and 
sirop  (see  Dozy,  17,  and  Marcel  DeviCy 
s.v.  drop).  Our  sherbet  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  imported  direct  from  the 
Levant.  The  form  shrdb  is  applied 
in  India  to  all  wines  and  spirits  and 

grej)ared      drinks,     e.g.     Vonl-shravJby 
haTTY-shrauby  LaU-shranb,    Brandy- 
fhrauOy  "Beer-shravh, 

c.  1334. — ".  .  .  They  bring  cups  of  gold, 
siWer,  and  glass,  filled  with  sugar-candy- 
water  ;  i.e.  syrup  diluted  with  water.  They 
call  thin  beverage  sherbet "  (ash-thurbat). — 
Jbn  BiUata,  iii.  124. 

1554. — " .  .  .  potio  est  gratissima  prae- 
sertim  ubi  mnlta  nive,  quae  Constantino- 
poll  nullo  tempore  deficit,  fuerit  refirgerata, 
Amh  Sorbet  vocant,  hoc  est,  potionem 
Arabicam." — Buxbeq.  £p.  i.  p.  92. 

1578.  —  "The  physicians  of  the  same 
country  use  this  xarave  (of  tamarinds)  in 
bilious  and  ardont  fevers." — ActuiUy  67. 

c.  1580. — "Et  saccharo  potum  jucundis- 
simum  imrant  quern  Sarbet  vocant."  — 
J*rMper  AfpinuSj  Ft.  i.  p.  70. 

1611.  —  *Mn  Persia  there  is  much  good 
wine  of  grapes  which  is  called  Zar4b  in  the 
language  of  the  country." — Teixeira^  i.  16. 

c.  1630.  —  "Their  liquor  may  perhaps 
lietter  delight  you ;  'tis  faire  water,  su^ar, 
roHO-water,  and  juyce  of  Lemons  mixt, 
call'd  Sherbets  or  Zerbets,  wholsomo  and 
potable.  "—&>  T.  Hfrhfii,  ed.  1688,  p.  241. 

1682.— "The  Moores  .  .  .  dranke  a  little 
milk  and  water,  but  not  a  drop  of  wine ; 
they  also  drnnke  a  little  sorbet,  and  jacofatt 
(see  J0C0LE)"—£veli/n'8  Diarij,  Jan  24. 

1827. — "On  one  occasion,  before  Barak- 
el- Hadpi  left  Madras,  he  visited  the  Doctor, 
and  partook  of  his  sherbet,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  perhaps  because  a  few 
glasses  of  rum  or  brandy  were  usuallv  added 
to  enrich  the  compound." — iiir  11.  iScott, 
The  SnrgeorCs  Ihiughter^  ch.  x. 

1837.  —  "The  Egyptians  have  various 
kinds  of  sherbets.  .  .  .  llie  most  common 
kind  (called  simply  shnrbdt  or  shurbdt 
auok'har  .  .  .)  is  merely  sugar  and  water 
.  .  .  lemonade  [Ifif'mofindt^h^  or  shardb  ^'- 


latmodn)  is  another." — LajUj  Mod,   EgypL^ 
ed.  1837,  i.  206. 

1863. — "The  Estate  overseer  usoally  gave 
a  dance  to  the  people,  when  the  most  dis- 
solute of  both  sexes  were  sure  to  be  present, 
and  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  shmb  noade 
for  the  occasion." — WaddeU,  29  Yeart  in  the 
W,  Indiesy  17. 

8HEBEEF,  s.  Ar.  sharify  'noble.* 
A  dignitary  descended  from  Mahoni- 
med. 

1498.  —  "The  ambassador  was  a  white 
man  who  was  Zarife,  as  much  as  to  say  a 
creligo  "  {i.e.  clerigo).—Rotnro,  2nd  ed.  90. 

[1672.—"  Schierifi."    See  under  GASI8. 

[c.  1666.  —  "  The  first  (embassage)  was 
from  the  Cherif  of  Meca.  .  .  ."— 5«nii«r, 
ed.  Constable,  133. 

1701.-".  .  .  r  Shreif  of  Judda.  .  .  ." 
— Forrest,  Bombay  Letter*,  i.  232.] 

SHEBI8TADAB,  s.  The  head 
ministerial  officer  of  a  Court,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  plaints,  and  see 
that  they  are  in  proper  form  and  duly 
stamped,  and  generally  to  attend  to 
routine  business.  Properly  H. — P. 
from  sar-rvthtd'ddr  or  sartskta-ddry 
'register-keeper.'  Sar-riditdy  an  oiiice 
of  registry,  literally  means  'head  of 
the  string.*  C.  P.  Brown  interprets 
Sarri^taddr  as  "he  who  holds  the 
end  of  the  string  (on  which  pup]»et8 
danceV' — satirically,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed. Perhaps  *  keeper  of  the  clue,' 
or  'of  the  file  would  approximately 
express  the  idea. 

1786. — (With  the  object  of  establishing) 
"the  ofiicers  of  the  Canongoe's  Department 
upon  ita  ancient  footing,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  Zemindars  .  .  .  and  to 
prevent  confusion  in  the  time  to  come.  .  .  . 
For  these  purposes,  and  to  avail  ourselves 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  knowledge  and 
services  of  Air.  James  Grant,  we  have  de- 
termined on  the  institution  of  an  office 
well-known  in  this  country  under  the  de- 
signation of  Chief  Serrishtadar,  with  which 
we  have  invested  Mr.  Grant,  to  act  in  that 
ca}>acity  under  your  Board,  and  also  to 
attend  as  such  at  your  deliberations,  as  well 
as  at  our  meetings  in  the  Revenue  De[>art- 
ment." — Letter  from  G.  O.  in  C.  to  Btund 
of  lin^enue,  July  19  (Bengal  Rev.  Regulation 
xix.). 

1878.  —  "Nowadays,  however,  the  Se- 
risbtadar's  signature  is  nllowed  to  authen- 
ticate copies  of  documents,  and  the  Assist- 
ant is  thus  spared  so  much  drudgery." — 
Life  in  the  Mofns*i/,  i.  117. 

[SHEVABOY  HILLS,  n.p.  The 
name  applied  to  a  range  of  hills  in 
the  Salem   district  of  Sladras.      The 
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not  prevent  their  buying  from  him  the  spoils  1855.  —  '*  Our  conductors   took    off  their 

of  the  chaae."—PoUok,  Sport  in  Br,  BurtnaJi,  shoes  at  the  gate,  and  the  Woondouk  made 

Ac,  i.  13.  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  the  Enroy 

to  do  likewise.    They  also  at  four  different 

b.  As    applied     to     the     European  places,  as  wo  advanced  to  the  inner  gate, 

sportsman  niinself  :  e.g.  "Jones  is  well  a«>pt  on  their  knees  and  shikhoed  towards 

known  as  a  great  tSiikaree.''     There  thepakce."-r«/j,  Jlftwuw^ /o  ^i«,  82. 

««..    «..„«««i    i™u«  ^c  ««««4.;-«  «J,.».»  1882.  —  "Another   ceremony    is   that  of 

Are   several   books  of  sporting  ad^^n-  ghekhoing  to  the  spire,  the  external  em- 

ture    written    circa    1860-75     by   Mr.  blem  of  the  throne.    All  Burmans  must  do 

H.   A.    Leveson   under  the    name    of  this  at  each  of  the  gates,  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  Tlie  Old  Shokany.'  stojw,  and  at  intervals  in  between.  .  .  .**— 

Thf  Burmarty  His  Lift  and  Amotions,  ii.  206. 

ciUtre"^'"''   ""'    ■"    ''"'  SHmSm    SmNBEAM.    &^. 

A  term   in  the  Burmese   t-eak-trade; 

.  y875.— "Aehikftriisasort  of  l)oat,  that  apimrently  a  corruption   from  Burm. 

V  I!i  ^l^'  "^  "^^  ^f  ^'^^'^\  ™^"  •»  .^  tkn-byln.      The     first     monosyllable 

light  boat  manned,  as  it  commonly  IS,  by  SIX  /i.x^               ..          .   ^       ^i           -jii 

men,  it  goes  at  a  fist  pace,  and,  if  well  fitted  (f'"^')  "^fajis    to  put  together  side  bv 

with  cushions,  makes  a  comfortable  convey-  Side,  and  hy'in^    nlank,    the  compound 

Ance.   A  bandiUfi  (see  BUNDOOK)  rhil-dri  is  word  being  used  in   Burmese   tor  *  a 

the  smallest  boat  of  all;  a  shooting  punt,  used  thick  plank  used  in  constructing   the 

in  goin^  after  wild  fowl  on  the  lakes."-  gj^^,  ^f  ^  gj^j    ,     ^j^^  ^^^^^-^   j^  ^  ^^^j^j^ 

amrr  Anrvivr         t^           ai.     ..  ^^^  runuiug  up  to  25  feet  in  length 

SHIKAB-GAH,  s.    Pers.    A  hunt-  ^^^  Milhmi,  i.  47).    It  is  not  sawn, 

iiig  Lrround  or  enclosed  preserve.    The  but  split  from  green  trees. 

word  lias  also  a  technical  application  *                " 

to  patterns  which  exhibit  a  variety  of  .  17M.-"Teak  Timber  for  sale,  consis^ 

figures  and  groups  of  animals,  such  as  *"^     .  ,     -^— ^^»«,   ^,             ,    ,    .^ 

are  still  woven  in  brocade  at  Benare^  gSi«  °''°^'^'-  ^^"JlTJl 

and   111  shawl-work   in   Kashmir  and  Coma  planks  (?).               ing  Boards." 

elsewhere  (see  itfarro  PoU>,  Bk.  I.  ch  Madnu  Courier,  Nov.  10. 
17,  and  notes).    [The  great  areas  of 

mnde  maintemecl  by  flie  Aniir^   of  SHINKALI,   SmOALA,   ii.p.    A 

Siiid  and  called   S^thlrgdhs  are  well  „^„^^  i,y  ^,^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^,  ^„j  p^^^  ^^ 

"•  Cranganore  Oi-v.)  seems  to  have  Iwen 

[1831.— "Once  or   twice  a  month  when  known  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.    The 

they  (the  Ameers)  aro  all  in  good  health,  name  was  prol>al)lv  formed  from  Tiru- 

they  lyay  visits  to  their  different  Bhlkar^raliB  yau-mnhjn,  mentioned  bv  Dr.  Gundert 

x^r.^Twrmr-'-  "'"■""•  '"*""  irv.-^^M''  p-i-^^i-  t'i«  Gmgaiei.  of 

Itanbi  Benjamin  m  our  nrst  quotation  ; 

/  but  the  dat-a  are  too  vjigue  to  aetermine 

SHIKHO,  n.  and  v.    Burmese  word,  this,  though  the  })ositi(m  of  that  ]»lace 

The  posture  of  a  Burmese  in  presence  seems  to  Iw  in  the  vicinity  of  MalaUr. 

of  a  superior,  i.e.  kneeling  with  joined 

hands  and  bowed  head  in  an  attitude  ,  c  1167.-"  Omgaleh  is  but  three  days  dis- 

r           1  •        C3                             J           i.     1  tant  by  land,  whereas  it  re^iuires  a  journey 

of  worship.    Some  correspondence  took  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y,  ^^  ^each  it  hy  the  sea ;  this 

place  m   1883,   m   consequence  of  the  place  contains  about   1,000    Ismolite-^."  — 

use    of    this    word  by   the  tlien   Chief  Benjamin    of    Titdela,    in     WriijhVs    Enrly 

Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  in  an  TraveUy  p.  117. 

official  report^  to  descril)e  the  attitude  c.  1300.— "Of  the  cities  on  the  shore  (of 

used  bv  British  envoys  at  the  Court  J?^^'^'')  ^^®  5!2li;^5?2?^^^  <?*^^»  ^^®" 

of   AvA.     The  statement  (which   was  L^m^I";!!!^^^ 

,     •               x\  1   J   i        ^          ^  of  Manjarur  (see  MANGrALORE)  .  .  .  then 

crossly  incorrect)  led  to  remonstrance  chinkaU  (or  JinkaU),    then  KiXlam    (see 

by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.     The  fact  was  QUILON)."  — /^<M/tirfwf/<£iw,  see  J.  Ii.  Ag. 

that  the  envoy  an3  his  party  sat  on  Soc.y  N.S.,  iv.  pp.  342,  345. 

a  caq>et,  but  the  attitude  hai  no  an-  c.  1320.— "Le  pays  do  Manlbar,  appcl^ 

alogy  whatever  to  that  of  «7itA:/io,  though  pays  du  Poivre,  comprend    les   \nlle8  sui- 

the  endeavour  of  the  Burmese  officials  ^a^*^*^          #          ♦          #          ♦ 

was    |>ersistent    to    involve    them    in  ..j^  ^^^  ^e  Shinkli,   dont  la  majeure 

some   such   degrading   attitude.      (See  partie  do  la  population   est   con»p»»ee  de 

KOWTOW.)  Juifs. 
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"Kaulam  est  la  derni^re  ville  delacAte 
de  Poivre."  —  Skenueddin  IHmtjthqui,  by 
Mfhr^'n  (Coemographie  du  Moyen  Age), 
p.  234. 

c.  1328.—**.  .  .  there  is  one  very  power- 
ful King  in  the  country  where  the  pepper 
grows,  and  his  kingdom  is  called  Moleuar. 
Inhere  is  also  the  King  of  Singnyli.  .  .  ."— 
Fr.  JtjnUinus,  p.  40. 

1330.  —  **  And  the  forest  in  which  the 
pepper  groweth  extendeth  for  a  good  18 
days'  journey,  and  in  that  forest  there  be 
two  cities,  the  one  whereof  is  called  Flan- 
drina  (see  PANDASANI),  and  the  other 
Cyngilin.  .  .  ."—Fr.  Odoric,  in  Caikay^ 
&c.,  75-76. 

c.  1330.— "Etiam  ShMiy&t  (see  CHALIA) 
et  Shinkala  urbes  Malabaricae  sunt,  quarum 
alteram  Judaei  incolunt.  .  .  ." — AhulfedcL, 
in  GUd*meistrr^  185. 

c.  1349.  —  **And  in  the  second  India, 
which  is  called  Mynibar,  there  is  CjOikali, 
which  signifieth  Little  India  "  (Little  China) 
'*for  Kali  is  *  little.' "—JoAh  MarignoUiy  in 
Cathay,  Ac,  373. 

1 51 0. — *  *  ScigUl  alias  et  Chrongalor  vocatur, 
ea  quam  Cranganorium  dicimus  Malabariae 
urbem,  ut  testatur  idem  Jacobus  Indiarum 
episcopus  ad  calcem  Testamenti  Novi  ab 
ipso  exarati  anno  Graecorum  1821,  Christi 
1510,  et  in  fine  Epistolarum  Pauli,  Cod.  Syr. 
Vat.  9  ot  12."— In  A$gmMni,  Diss,  d^  Syr. 
N^'st.,  pp.  440,  732. 

1844.— "The  place  (Codungalur)  is  iden- 
tified with  rirumii-jioalam  river-harbour, 
which  Cheraman  Penimal  is  said  to  have 
declared  the  best  of  the  existing  18  harbours 
of  Kerala.  .  .  ."—Dr.  Oundert,  in  Madras 
Jovrnaly  xiii.  120. 

,,  '*Ono  A>rtt/tt  UlpiUti{i.e.  legendary 
history  t)f  Malal»ar)  of  the  Nasrani,  says  that 
their  forefathers  .  .  .  built  Codangalur,  as 
may  l>e  learned  from  the  granite  inscription 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Tiruixin- 
jiculam  temple.  .  .  ." — Ibid.  122. 

SHINTOO,  SINTOO,  s.  Japanese 
Shintau,  *  the  Way  of  the  Gfxls.'  The 
j)riinitive  relation  of  Japan.  It  is  de- 
scribed 1)V  Faria  v  Sousa  and  other  old 
writers,  but  tlie  name  does  not  appar- 
ently occur  in  those  older  accounts, 
unless  it  be  in  the  Sento  of  Couto. 
According  to  Kaempfer  the  philosophic 
or  Confucian  sect  la  called  in  Japan 
Siuto.  But  that  hardly  seems  to  tit 
what  is  said  by  Couto,  and  his  Seuto 
seems  more  likely  to  be  a  mistake  for 
Smto.  [See  Lowell's  articles  on  E.<o- 
ttrir  Shintoo,  in  Proc.  As.  Sor.  Japan, 
1893.] 

1612.— "But  .above  all  these  idols  they 
adore  one  Seuid,  of  which  they  say  that 
it  is  the  substance  and  principle  of  All,  and 
that  its  abode  is  in  the  Jleavons."— CV>«^o, 
V.  viii.  12. 


1727.  —  "Le  8into  au'on  appelle  aussi 
Sinsiu  et  Kamimitsi,  est  le  Culte  des  Idoles, 
€tabli  anciennement  dans  le  pays.  Sin  et 
Kami  sont  les  noms  des  Idoles  qui  font 
1 'object  de  ce  Culte.  Siu  (aic)  signifie  la 
Foi,  ou  la  Religion.  Sinsja  et  au  pluriel 
Sinsju,  ce  sont  les  personncs  qui  professent 
cette  Religion." — Kaempffr^  Hist,  de  JapoUf 
i.  176  ;  [KT.  204]. 

1770.  —  **  Far  from  encouraging  that 
gloomy  fanaticism  and  fear  of  the  gods,, 
which  is  inspired  by  almost  all  other  reli- 
gions, the  Xinto  sect  had  applied  itself  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  to  moderate  that  dis- 
order of  the  imagination." — Raynal  (E.T. 
1777),  i.  137. 

1878. —  ^*The  indigenous  religion  of  the 
Japanese  people,  called  in  later  times  by 
the  name  of  Bhintau  or  Way  of  the  Gods, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  way  of 
the  Chinese  moral  philosophers,  and  the 
Way  of  Buddha,  had,  at  the  time  when  Con- 
fucianism and  Buddhism  were  introduced, 
passed  through  the  earliest  stages  of  de- 
velopment."—  Wc^uiinstn'  Rec,  N.S.,  No. 
cvii.  29. 

[SHIBAZ,  n.p.  The  wine  of  Shira:^ 
was  much  imported  and  used  by  Euro- 
peans  in  Inaia  in  the  17th  century, 
and  even  later. 

[1627. — '^Sherai  then  probably  derives  it 
self  either  from  sherah  which  in  the  Persian 
Tongue  signifies  a  Grape  here  abounding  .  .  . 
or  else  from  sltrer  which  in  the  Persian  signi- 
fies Milk."— ^Vr  T,  Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  127. 

[1685.—'*.  .  .  three  Chests  of  Biraih 
wine.  .  .  ." — l*rinale,  Diarif  Ft.  St.  Geo., 
1st  ser.  iv.  109,  andf  see  ii.  l48. 

[1690.—"  Each  Day  there  is  prepar'd  (at 
Surrat)  a  Publick  Table  for  the  Use  of  the 
President  and  the  rest  of  the  Factory.  .  .  . 
The  Table  is  spread  with  the  choicest  Meat 
Surrat  affords  .  .  .  and  equal  plenty  of 
generous  Sherash  and  Arak  Punch.  ..." 
—Ovington,  394. 

[1727.— "Shyraah  is  a  laige  City  on  the 
Road,  about  550  Miles  from  (rombroon." — 
A.  Hamilton,  ed.  1744,  i.  99. 

[1813. — "I  have  never  tasted  this  (pome- 
granate wine),  nor  any  other  Persian  wine, 
except  that  of  Schiras,  which,  although 
much  extolled  by  poets,  I  think  inferior 
to  many  wines  in  Europe."  —  Forbes,  Or. 
Mein.  2nd  ed.  i.  468.] 

SHIBEENBAF,  s.  Pei-s.  Shiritibdfy. 
*  sweet- woof.'  A  kind  of  fine  cotton 
stuff,  but  we  cannot  say  more  precisely 
what. 

c.    1343. — '*.  .  .  one  hundred   pieces  o 
Bhliinb&f.  .  .  ." — Ibn  Batttta,  iv.  3. 

[1609.— "Serribaff,  a  fine  light  stuff  or 
cotton  whereof  the  Moors  make  their  ca- 
bayes  or  clothing." — Danvera,  Letters,  i.  1^.] 

1673.—**.  .  .  Biring  chintz,  Broad  Baftas.. 
.  .  ."—Fryer,  88. 


1S35.— "The  Shilha'DUhal,  or  Imua  of 
I^Likw,  in  liotJi  curiouH  ftud  elegvit,  ulthuuffh 
the  iDnMrial  in  |>rindpaJI}'  puunded  talo 
and  luuking-dilBiw.  It  cuaaiaU  rjf  twu  roouu, 
of  which  the  walU  in  the  interior  an  dinded 
tilt4>  H  thoumad  different  panela,  each  of 
which  in  Hllud  U)i  with  ni>ed  Howern  in 
xilvar,  pild,  and  uoluurs.  on  a  gruund-work 
■of  tiny  lainvui  mimm."— Iluwimngj  of  a 
Pil-irU,  i.  Sdf.. 

SHOE  OF  GOLD  (or  of  SilverX 
Till-  luiiiitf  fur  i.'(Ttaiii  ingots  of  prvciiiiis 
nii-lal,  soiiien-)mt  in  tne  foni)  nf  a 
Chinese  shoe,  hut  more  like  a.  lioKt, 
■  formerly 


silv. 


of   the    Fur    Eiist, 


lh.'y 


to   *'  nai 
ight  fro 


idecd    of 


rv»eiiililaiice 

Mav   )><■   of    any 

"  n  Inw,  to  60 


(itaiulw<l  1iv  till:  awaviT  iitid  Imnkcr, 
in  evuleiue  of  inirit  v  ''  {Glot*.  of  Rffer- 
(■«"-,  128).  [Ill  Ifiasir  the  Cliine-* 
silver  va  cnlled  kHI'i  from  the  hIuIm  (til) 
in  which  it  in  siilil  {Mudagnn,  Mini,  on 
UM  awl  Silrrr  Work  i«  Pai-jab,  p.  !,).] 
The  Hiinie  form  of  ingot  wmh  iirolnlily 
the  kllLA  (or  yiMiiR}  of  tlie  Middle 
A(ji'3,  rcwpurling  whii'U  see  Ciitkay,  &c,, 
115,  481,  &'.  lioth  of  these  latter 
woi^H  ineiin  also  'a  ciisliion,'  wliiuh 
is  perliii|i9  03  good  a  rompitrison  as 
eitlier'shof'or'lKwt.'    The  word  now 


Oruige*  .  .  .  bat  the  Dni 
Mool«h  writo  tha  OoTBnuT  f 
mare  thM  he  might  aeud  lb 
-"•■-*■   '-   understood    (-    -^     - 


1704,— ■' Price  Currmnt,  Jii 
Msbwcft)  .  .  .  Ofdd,  Cft<«, 
Touch."— ioeijw,  70. 

1862.— "A  silTM-  iofot  T 
about -J  (Indian)  aivn  .... 
worth  166  Co.'s  rupeea.  A 
oUlsd  '  yambHcAa,'  or  mull  ■ 
-  !f«mburl„ 


irth  S3  Ra. 

lolyomftn.     There , 

'  jfOHburAa  '  ;  one  is  a  sqiura  i 
hsTiu^  a  ChiasM  Btainp  on 
...  in  the  fonn  of  a  bgtit,  1 
The  rambK  is  tn  t/kr  form  of  a 
a  Chitine  stamp  on  it.^^, 
Rrport,  App.  ccixvi.-xiTiii.  1, 

1875.-"ThB  yAmbtt  or  M 
ii^ot  something  the  shape  (d 
vith  projecting  bow  and  stan 
■urfsce  u  tightly  hollowed, 
with  a  Chinese  inscriptioa.  1 
pure  silver,  sad  to  weigh  S 
«T  =  80,000  ^ns  EtuTish." 
Fortiith'i  ilutum  lo  KaahghoTf 

[1878. -■■.  .  .  he  receiTod 
Chinese  |idm&i  (gold  ooinsL  a 
128  rubles  each,  while  th*  ra 
(■alus  was  only  116  rubles.' 
T-rkidan,  ii.  m. 

[IBOl.— J* 
mlue   10  t       , 

Nunjismntie  Sooisty ..,_ 

p.  lis.  Perhaps  the  largest  apt 
of  Chinese  ''boat-money  "*  w 
It  weighed  8M  ouDoas  tror,  am 
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shoes  (Q  and  eyebrows  "  (Hortus  Subur-  1862.  —  *<  At  daylight  ...  wo  left  th« 

hanus    Calcutteruis,    116-7);    see    also  Sisipora   bungalow,  and   rode   for   several 

Drury,  s.v.     The  notion  of  the  Chinese  "?j^f  ***r¥^ Ji  "^^^^  intervened   with 

kia^Wr.;»»   ♦i*^;*   »\. ^    ;«    « i^ snolaa  of  rhododendron  ireea,  —Mctrkham, 

blackening  their  shoes    is    sureljr  an  Peru  and  India,  356, 

^rror,    but    perhaps    they    use    it    to  i876.-«  Here  and  there  in  the  hollow* 

blacken  leather  for  European  use.  were  Uttle   junglee;   sholas,  as  they  are 

[1773.-"  The  flower   (Trepalta,  or  Mar-  «illed."--«r  iTif.   Oranl-buf,   Notes  of 

roock)  (which  commonly    bv    us   is   called  '''*^"'*  Journey,  WI2, 

Bhoe-flower,    because   used   to   black  our  «—yv^#*w  m. 

shoes)  is  very  large,  of  a  deep  but  beautiful  8H00CKA,  S.   Ar. — H.  skukka  (pro- 
crimson  colour."— /r«,  475.]  perly  *an  oblong  strip*),  a  letter  from 

1791. — "La  nuit  suivante  .  .  .  je  joignis  a  king  to  a  subject, 

aux  pavots  .  .  .  une  fleur  de  foole  sapatte,  <«t  u                •     j 

qui  sert  aux  cordonniers  &    teindre   leurs  1787. —    I  have  received  several  melan- 

cuira  en  noir."— B.  de  St.  Pient,  Chaumiire  choly  Shnkhas  from  the  King  (of  Dehli) 

IndUnne.      This  fouU-sapatte  is  apparently  calling  on  me  m  the  most  pressing  terms 

some  quasi  Hindustani  form  of  the  name  ^^^  assistance  and  support." — Ldter  of  Lord 

iphul-gabdt  1)  used  by  the  Portuguese.  ComwaUu,  in  Ccrrup,  i.  807. 

SHOB-OOOSE,  s.     This  ludicrous  SHOOLDABBY,  s     A  small  tent 

<.orruption  of  th7  Pers.  dydh^oBh,  lit.  ^'%  «^^P  ^^^P^^  ^}i  *^^  P?^^  *^^ 

*blact.ear/    i.e.    lynx  {FdU    Caracal)  a  ndge-piece,  an  J  with  very  low  side 

occurs    in    the    -passage    below    from  ^^j^'    ^Hf./^,?^  ^  ^"^  ^*'""}"''  ^ 

A.  Hamilton.    [fhTcSrruption  of  the  t"^  ^  i^*^'!!}*\  ?7i?T'T^^?*.- ''''' 

^uie  word    by'  the    TirrJs,  below,   is  ^^^^  indicated.     But  the  first  diction- 

€auallv  amusim?  1  ^^  ^^  which  we  have  found  it  is  that 

^       ^            *'-'  of  Platts.    This  author  spells  the  word 

[c.  1330.—".  .  .  ounces,  and  another  kind  chholddrl,  identifying  the  first  syUable 

something  like  a  greyhound,  having  only  the  with   jhol.    signifying    *  puckering    or 

eara  blacl,  and  the  whole  body  perfectly  bagging.'     In   this   lS?ht,   however,    it 

white,  which  among  these  people  is  called  ^^  ^^       ./,     "iTa^  •     *           -r  Vi  • 

BiAgoiB."-Friar  J^rdaKus,  fcT]  sf^ms  possible  that  it  IS  from  jhul  in 

1727. -"  Antelopes,    Hares   and    Foxes,  the  sense  of  a   bag   or  waUet,   viz.    a 

Are  their  wild  game,  which  they  hunt  with  tent  that  is  crammed  into  a  \mg  when 

Dogs,  Leopards,  and  a  small  fierce  creature  carried.     [The  word  is  in  Fallon,  with 

<^lledbythema8hoe-gooie."— ^.i/amt/toit,  the  rather  doubtful  suggestion  that  it 

i.  124  ;  ted.  1744,  i.  125].  ig  ^  corruption  of  the  English  *  soldier's ' 

1802. — ** .  .  .  between   the  cat  and    the  tent.     See  PAWL.1 

lion,  are  the  .  .  .  syagush,  the  lynx^  the  *-' 

tiger-cat.  .  .  ." — Ritson^  EsMiy on Abstineivce  1808. — "I  have  now  a    ihoaldaxree  for 

Jrom  AnimcU  Foody  12.  myself,  and  a  long/xiu/  (see  PAWL)  for  my 

1813.— ''The  Moguls  train  another  beast  people."— ^//)AiiMtoii«,  in  Zi/«r,  i.  183. 

for  antolope-hunting  called  the  Syah-gOBh,  [1869. — '' .  .  .  the  men  in  their  snldaxia, 

or  >)laek-ear8,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  or  small  single-roofed  tents,  had  a  bad  time 

as  the  caracal,   or  Rus.<tian  Ivnx." — Forbes,  of  it.  .  .  .*' — Ball,,  Jungle  Life,  156.] 
Or.  Mnn,  i.  277  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  iVS  and  169]. 

(1886.— "In  1760  a  Moor  named  Abdallah  SHBAUB,    SHBOBB,    8.     Ar. 

arrived  in  India  with  a  'Shah  Ck)6Bt'  (so  ^/lardft;    Hind,    f^tdh,   shrdb,    *wine.' 

spelt  evidently  a  Shawl  Goat)  as  a  present  g           ^      SHERBET. 

for  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt.  — Account  of  /.  0.  ••***«**#*•*. 

R^ords,  in  Times,  Aug.  3.]  *••,-»*  ^•»-,             .                     , 

8HB0FF,  s.     A  money-changer,  a 

SHOKE,  s.    A  hobbv,  a  favourite  J^J^^^^*   ^  A^*    ^7^/'    ?2y^«A    «»»^/. 

pursuit  or  whim.     \r. -shank.  The   word   is  used   by   Europeans  m 

China  as  well    as   in    India,  and    is 

1796  —"This   increased  my  shouq  .  .  .  there  applied  to  the  experts  who  are 

for  soldienng  and  I  made  It  my  study  to  employed    by    banks  and    mercantile 

r)ecoine  a  pronciont  m  all  the  Hmdostaneo  ^    '     -^^         i/    t_     i.i.              t^         r    ^i 

nKxies  of  warfare."-ifi7v.  3f«a.  o/Z^-Co/.  """S    to    check     the    quality    of    the 

,/.  sklnnfT,  i.  109.            '  dollars  that  pass  into  the  houses  (see 

:  1866.— "One  Hakim  has  a  shoukh  for  Giles  under  next  word).    Also  idiroff- 

turning  everything  oo/<a/?oo//a." — Confessions  agO,    for     money-dealer's    commission. 

ofnii  Orderly,  94.]  From  the  same  root  comes  the  Heb. 

*5re/,    *a    goldsmith.'      Compare    the 

SHOLA,  s.     In  S.  India,  a  wooded  figure  in  Malachiy  iii.  3  :    "He  shall 

ravine  ;  a  thicket.     Tam.  slwldi.  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver  ; 
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and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi." 
Only  ill  Hebrew  the  goldsmith  tests 
nietel,  while  the  wiraf  teats  coin*. 
The  A  rah  poet  says  of  his  mare : 
"  Her  forefeet  scatter  the  gravel  every 
midday,  as  the  dirhams  ai'e  scattered 
"artlieir  testing  by  the  miraf^  (W.  R.  S.) 

1554. — **  iSalari^9  of  Ui^  officers  of  the  Cus- 
tom HouM»i  and  other  charges  for  these  which 
the  Treasurers  have  to  pay.  .  .  .  Also  to  the 
Zarrafo,  whose  charge  it  is  to  see  to 
the  money,  two  jtardaus  a  month,  which 
make  for  a  year  seven  thousand  and  two 
hundred  reis."  —  Botelhoy  Tomboy  in  Sub- 
sidios,  238. 

1560. — "  There  are  in  the  city  many  and 
ver>'  wealthy  QarafOB  who  change  money." 
— Tenreinty  ch.  i. 

1584. — "5  tangas  make  a  seraphin  (see 
ZERAFINE)  of  gold ;  but  if  one  would 
change  them  into  hasaruchies  (see  BUD- 
GROOK)  he  may  have  5  tangas  and  16 
basaruchienj  which  ouerplus  they  call 
cerafogio.  .  .  ."—Barret,  in  HaJki.  ii.  410. 

1585.— **  This  present  year,  because  only 
two  ships  came  to  Goa,  (the  reaJs)  have  sold 
at  12  per  cent,  of  Zarafaggio  (shroffage), 
as  this  commission  is  called,  from  the  word 
Zaraffo,  which  is  the  title  of  the  banker." 
— Sassettiy  in  J)e  GubertMtis,  StoriUf  p.  208. 

1598.— "There  is  in  every  place  of  the 
street  exchangers  of  money,  by  them  called 
ZaraffOB,  which  are  all  christian  J  ewes." — 
LiHsthoteTiy  66 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  281,  and  see  244.] 

c.  1610. — "  Dans  ce  March^  .  .  .  aussi 
sont  les  changeurs  qu'ils  nomment  Cherafes, 
dont  il  y  en  a  on  plusieurs  autrcs  endroits  ; 
ItiUPis  lK)uti<]ucs  sont  aux  bouts  des  ru&'s  et 
carrc fours,  toutos  couuertes  de  monnoye, 
dont  ils  jwycnt  tributau  Roy." — Pyrard  ds 
Jauu/,  ii.  39  :  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  67J. 

[1614. — "  .  .  .  having  been  borne  in  hand 
by  our  Sarafes  to_pay  money  there." — Fitsttnr^ 
J^tterx,  iii.  282.  The  "  Sheriff  of  Bantam  " 
{ibid.  iv.  7)  may  perhaps  be  a  shroff,  but 
compare  Shereef.  ] 

1673. — *'  It  could  not  be  improved  till 
the  Governor  had  released  the  Shroffs  or 
Bankers."— /ryo-,  413. 

1697-8.— "In  addition  to  the  cash  and 
proi>erty  which  they  had  got  by  plunder, 
the  enemy  fixed  two  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
price  of  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.  .  .  . 
To  make  up  the  balance,  the  Sarrdfs  and 
merchants  of  Nandurb^  wore  importuned 
to  raise  a  sum,  small  or  great,  by  way  of 
loan.  But  they  would  not  consent." — ]lhj6f\ 
Khun,  in  A7/^o^  vii.  362. 

1750. — '•.  .  .  the  Irruption  of  the  Mo- 
rattoes  into  CarnafirUj  was  another  event 
that  brought  sevoral  eminent  Shroffs  and 
wealthy  Merchants  into  our  Town  ;  inso- 
much, that  I  may  say,  there  was  hardly  a 
Shroff  of  any  Note,  in  the  Momif  empire 
but  had  a  House  in  it ;  in  a  word,  Maarass 
was  become  the  Admiration  of  all  the  C\mn- 
try  People,  and  the  Envy  of  all  our  Kuro})ean 


Neighbours."— Zf^t^r  to  a  Proprietor  of  the 
E.  1.  Co.  53-54. 

1809. — "  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearii^ 
the  Court  order  them  {i.e.  Gen.  Martini 
executors)  to  pay  two  lacs  and  a  half  to 
the  plaintiff,  a  shroff  of  Lucknow."— JW, 
Valentia,  i.  243. 

[1891.— "The  banker  in  Pereia  is  looked 
on  simply  as  a  small  tradesman — in  fact  tb» 
business  of  the  Sorof  is  despised." — WV//#, 
in  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Snn,  192], 

SHBOFF,  TO,  V.  This  verb  is 
applied  properly  to  the  sorting  of 
different  ruj>ees  or  other  coins,  so  as 
to  discard  refuse,  and  to  fix  the  various 
amounts  of  discount  or  agio  upon  the 
rest,  establishing  the  value  in  standard 
coin.  Hence  fimirativelv  'to  sift.,' 
choosing  the  gooa  (men,  horses,  facts, 
or  what  not)  and  rejecting  the  inferior. 

[1554.— (See  under  BATTA,  b.)  ] 

1878. — "  Shrofling  schools  are  common  in 
Canton,  where  teachers  of  the  art  keep  bad 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their 
pupils  ;  and  several  ^works  on  the  subject 
have  been  published  there,  with  numerous 
illustrations  of  dollars  and  other  foreign 
coins,  the  methods  of  scooping  out  silver 
and  filling  up  with  copper  or  lead,  com- 
parisons between  genume  and  counterfeit 
dollars,  the  difference  between  native  and 
foreign  milling,  etc.,  etc."— Giles,  Glossary 
ofReferenefy  1*^. 

1882.— (The  Compradore)  "derived  a 
profit  from  the  process  of  shroffllll^  which 
(the  money  received)  underwent  before  being 
deposited  in  the  Treasury."— 77k  Fanhme 
at  Canton,  55. 

SHBUB,  s.     See  under  SHERBET. 

SHULWAUBS,  s.  Trousers,  or 
drawers  rather,  of  the  OrienUil  kind, 
the  same  as  pyjammas,  long-dxuwers, 
or  mogiil  -  breeches  (qq.v).  The 
Persian  is  ska  hear,  whicii  according 
to  Prof.  Max  Miiller  i.s  more  correctly 
shulvdr,  from  shul,  *  the  thigh,'  re- 
lated to  Latin  crnHy  crurtji,  and  t<)  Skt. 
kshura  or  kJnira,  *hoof '  (see  Pusty  on 
Daniel,  570).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Ar.  form  is  sinnll  (vulg.  sJiaru^l),  pi. 
sardwll,  [which  Burton  {Arab.  NightSy 
i.  205)  translates  *  bag-trousers  *  and 
*  petticoat-trousers,'  "the  latter  Wing 
the  divided  skirt  of  the  future. 'j 
This  appears  in  the  ordinary  editions 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  Greek,  as 
aapd^apa,  and  also  in  the  Vulgate,  as 
follows  :  "  Et  cainllus  capitis  eorum 
non  esset  adustus,  et  sarabala  eorum 
non  fuissent  immutata,  et  odor  ignis 
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non  transiflset  per  eos"  (iii.  27).  The 
original  word  is  sarbdlin,  pi.  of  sarbdla. 
Luther,  however,  renders  this  Mantel  y 
as  the  A.V.  also  does  by  coats;  [the 
R.V.  hosen].  On  this  Prof.  Robertson- 
Smith  writes : 

^'It  is  not  certain  but  that  Luther  and 
the  A.V.  are  riffht.  The  word  tarbdlin 
means  *  cloak '  in  the  Gemara ;  and  in  Arabic 
^ifbdl  is  *  a  garment,  a  coat  of  mail.'  Perhape 
quite  an  equal  weight  of  scholarship  would 
now  lean  (though  with  hesitation)  towards 
the  cloak  or  coat,  and  against  the  breeches 
theory. 

"  The  Arabic  word  occurs  in  the  Traditions 
of  the  Prophet  [BokhAri,  vii.  36). 

"Of  courae  it  is  certain  that  aapdpapa 
comes  from  the  Persian,  but  not  through 
Arabic.  The  Bedouins  did  not  wear  trowsere 
in  the  time  of  Ammianus,  and  don't  do 
«o  now. 

*•  The  ordinary  so-called  LXX.  editions  of 
Daniel  contain  what  is  really  the  post- 
Christian  version  of  Theodotion.  The  true 
LXX.  text  has  vwod'qfiaTa. 

"It  may  be  added  that  Jerome  says  that 
both  Aquila  and  Symmachus  wrote  sara- 
balla."  [The  Encycl.  Bihlica  also  prefers  the 
rendering  of  the  A.V.  (i.  607),  and  see  iii. 
2934.] 

The  word  is  widely  spread  as  well 
as  old  ;  it  is  found  among  the  Tartars 
of  W.  Asia  as  jdlbdr^  among  the 
Siberians  and  Bashkirds  as  sdXbdr^ 
among  the  Kalmaks  as  shdlbur^  whilst 
it  reached  Russia  as  sliarawari,  Spain 
as  zaraguelles,  and  Portugal  as  zarelos. 
A  great  many  Low  Latin  variations  of 
the  word  will  be  found  in  Ducanee, 
serabula,  serahulla^  mrahella,  sarabota^ 
mrabura,  and  more  !  [And  Crawfurd 
(Desc.  Diet.  124)  writes  of  Malay  dress  : 
*'  Trowsers  are  occasionally  used  under 
the  saruTKj  by  the  richer  classes,  and 
this  portion  of  dress,  like  the  imitation 
-of  the  turban,  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  as  is  implied 
l)y  its  Arabic  name,  sarual,  corrupted 
8almvar.^*'\ 

In  the  second  quotation  from  Isidore 
of  Seville  below  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  word  had  in  some  cases  been 
interpreted  as  Hurbans.' 

A.D.  (?). — **  Ka2  ide(j}pow  tov^  Aydpas  8ti 
oi'K  ^Kvpl€V(r€  TO  TTvp  Tov  (Tu/xaTOS  avrQv  Kal 
7}  Spi^  TTj^  K€(f>a\ri$  aurQv  oitK  4<p\oyLa-6rj  Kal 
ra  ffapd^apa  aOrQv  ouk  ifWonaOijt  Kal  da-fii) 
irvpos  ovK  fjv  iv  aiTOis." — Gr.  Tr.  of  Dan. 
iii.  27. 

c.  A.D.  200.—"  'Ev  5^  Toi%  ZK^daa  'Aim- 
ipdifTf^  (<pri  ^apd^apa  Kal  x^'^'^^'ci^  vdyrai 
^vdcbuKdras." — Julius  Pollux^  Onomast, 
vii.  13,  sec.  59. 

3   G 


c.  A.D.  500. — "SapdjSapa,  rd  wepl  ris 
KvrjfuSas  (sic)  ipS^fiara." — Hesychius,  8.v. 

c.  636. — "  Sarabara  sunt  fluxa  ac  ainuoea 
vestimenta  de  quibus  l^tur  in  Daniele. 
.  .  .  Et  Publius:  Vt  quid  ergo  in  ventre 
tuo  Parthi  Sarabara  suspenderunt  ?  Apud 
quosdam  autem  Barabarae  quaedfi  capitum 
tegmina  nuncupantur  oualia  videmus  in 
capite  Magorum  picta.'  — Isidortu  HiJtpa- 
lensig,  Oriff.  et  Etym.y  lib.  xiz.,  ed.  1601, 
pp.  263-4. 

c.  1000  ?— "  Zapd^apa^—iffB^i  Utpaiidi 
iyioi  8i  yjyovai  Ppaxla.*' — Suidas,  s.v. 

which  may  be  roughly  rendered  : 

"  A  garb  outlandish  to  the  Greeks, 
Which   some   call    Shalwftn,   some  call 
Breeks ! " 

c.  900. — '*The  deceased  was  unchanged, 
except  in  colour.  They  dressed  him  then 
with  sarftwil,  overhose,  boots,  a  kur^ai  and 
kluiftdn.  of  gold-cloth,  with  golden  buttons, 
and  put  on  him  a  golden  cap  garnished 
with  sable." — Jbn  Fosztdn^  in  Fraehn^  15. 

c.  1300. — "  Disconsecratur  altare  eorum, 
et  oportet  reconciliari  per  episcopum  .  .  . 
si  intraret  ad  ipsum  ah(^uis  qui  non  esset 
Nestorius ;  si  intraret  eciam  ad  ipsum  qui- 
cumo[ue  sine  BOrrabnlis  vel  capite  cooperto." 
— Rxcoldo  of  MoiUe  Croce,  in  Peregnnaiores 
QvMtuor,  V£l. 

1330. — **  Haec  autem  mulieres  vadunt  dis- 
calceatae  portantes  sarabolas  usque  ad 
terram."  —  Friar  Odoricj  in  Cathay j  Ac, 
App.  iv. 

c.  1495.— "The  first  who  wore  Barawil 
was  Solomon.  But  in  another  tradition 
it  is  alleged  that  Abraham  was  the  first." 
— The  ^Beginnings,'  by  Soyuti,  quoted  by 
Fra^n,  113. 

1567. — "Portauano  braghesse  quasi  alia 
turchosca,  et  anche  saluari."— C.  Ffderici, 
in  RamutiOy  iii.  f.  389. 

1824. — ".  .  .  tell  me  how  much  he  will 
be  contented  with?  Can  I  offer  him  five 
Tfnnauniy  and  a  pair  of  crimson  Shul- 
WKQIS  ?  "—Hajji  Baba,  ed.  1835,  p.  179. 

1881. — "I  used  to  wear  a  red  shirt  and 
velveteen  flharovary,  and  lie  on  the  sofa 
like  a  gentleman,  and  drink  like  a  Swede." 
— Ten  Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia^ 
by  Fedor  Dostoyeffskiy  E.T.  by  Maria  v. 
ThUo,  191. 

SIAM,  n.p.  This  name  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Kingdom  appears  to 
come  to  us  through  the  Malays,  who 
call  it  Siydm,  From  them  we  presume 
the  Portuguese  took  their  Reyno  de 
Sido  as  E&rros  and  Couto  write  it, 
though  we  have  in  Correa  Siam  pre- 
cisely as  we  writ«  it.  Camdes  also 
writes  Sydo  for  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
statement  of  De  la  Coub^re  quoted 
below  that  the  Portuguese  used  Siam 
as  a  national,  not  a  geographical,  ex- 
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pression  cannot  be  accepted  in  its 
generality,  accuiate  as  tnat  French 
writer  usually  is.  It  is  true  that 
both  Barros  and  F.  M.  Pinto  use  os 
Siames  for  the  nation,  and  the  latter 
also  uses  the  adjective  form  o  reyno 
Siame.  But  he  also  constantly  says 
rey  de  Siao,  The  origin  of  the  name 
would  seem  to  be  a  term  Sien,  or  Siam, 
identical  with  Shan  (q-v.).  "The 
kingdom  of  Siam  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  name  Sien-lo.  .  .  . 
The  supplement  to  Matwanlin's  En- 
eyclopfeaia  describes  Sien-lo  as  on  the 
8eal)oard,  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Chen-ching  (or  Cochin  China).  *It 
originally  consisted  of  two  kingdoms, 
Sien  and  Lo-hoh,  The  Sien  ]>eople 
are  the  remains  of  a  tribe  which 
in  the  year  (a.d.  1341)  becan  to 
come  down  upon  the  Lo-hoh  and 
united  with  the  latter  into  one 
nation.'"  See  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed., 
Bk.  iii.  ch.  7,  note  3.  The  considera- 
tions there  adduced  indicate  that  the 
Lo  who  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
before  the  descent  of  the  Sien^  be- 
longed to  the  Laotian  Shaiis,  Thainyaiy 
or  Great  T'ai,  whilst  the  Sien  or 
Siamese  Proper  were  the  Tai  Noi,, 
or  Little  T'ai.  (See  also  SABNAU.) 
[**  The  name  Siam  .  .  .  whether  it  is  j 
*a  barbarous  Anglicism  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  or  Italian  word  Scutm,' 
or  is  derived  from  tlie  Malay  Sayam, 
which  means  M)rowu.'" — /.  G.  Scott, 
Upper  FiUrnui  Gazetteer^  i.  pt.  i.  205.] 

1516.— "  Proceeding  further,  <iuitting  the 
kingdom  of  Peeguu,  along  the  coast  over 
against  Malaca  there  is  a  very  great  king- 
dom of  jrtigans  which  they  call  Danseam 
(of  Anseam) ;  the  king  of  which  is  a  pagan 
also,  and  a  very  great  lord." — Bnrltosa 
(LislK)n,  Acad.),  369.  It  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret this  .-l/iseam,  which  we  find  also  in  ! 
C.  Federici  below  in  the  form  Asion.  But 
the  A  n  is  probably  a  Malay  prefix  of  some 
kind.  [Also  see  ansyane  in  quotation  from 
the  same  writer  under  MALACCA.] 

c.  152*2.— "The  king  (of  Zzuba)  answered 
him  that  he  was  welcome,  but  that  the 
custom  was  that  all  ships  which  arrived  at 
his  country  or  port  paid  tribute,  and  it  was 
only  4  days  since  that  a  ship  called  the 
Junk  of  Ciama.  laden  with  gold  and  slaves, 
had  paid  him  his  tribute,  and  to  verify 
what  ho  said,  he  showed  them  a  merchant 
of  the  said  Ciama,  who  had  remained  there 
to  trade  with  the  gold  and  slaves." — Piga- 
ftttn,  llak,  Soc.  85. 

,,  "All  these  cities  are  constructed 
like  ours,  and  are  subject  to  the  king  of 
Siam,  who  is  named  Siri  Zacel>odera,  and 


who  inhabits  ludia  (see  JT7DEA).">-/M. 
156. 

1525.  —  "  In  this  same  Port  of  Pam 
(Pahang),  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Ssram* 
there  was  another  junk  of  Malaqua,  the 
captain  whereof  was  Alvaro  da  Coetaa,  and 
it  had  aboard  15  Portuguese,  at  the  same 
time  that  in  Joatane  (Patane)  they  seized 
the  ship  of  Andre  de  Bryto,  and  the  junk 
of  Caspar  Soarez,  and  as  soon  as  this  news 
was  known  thev  laid  hands  on  the  junk 
and  the  crew  and  the  cargo  ;  it  is  primmed 
that  the  people  were  killed,  but  it  is  not 
known  for  certain." — Lmihran^a  das  Covmu 
da  Indui,  6. 

1572.— 
**  V68  Pam,  Pat&ne,  reinos  e  a  longura 
De  SyftO,  nue  estes  e  ontros  mais  sujeita ; 
Olho  o  rio  Menao  que  se  dcrrama 
Do  grande  lago,  que  Chiamay  se  chiama." 

CtandrSj  x.  25. 

Bv  Burton : 

"  See  Pam,  Patane  and  in  length  obscure, 
Siam  that  ruleth  all  with  lordly  sway  ; 
behold  Menam,  who  rolls  his  lordly  tide 
from  source  ChilCm^i  called,  lake  long  and 
wide." 

c.  1567. — *'Va  etiandio  ogn*  anno  per 
I'istesso  Capitano  (di  Malacca)  vn  nauilio  in 
Asion,  a  caricare  di  Vfrztno  "  (Brazilwood). 
— Ces,  Federiciy  in  Ramu^lo,  iii.  396. 

,,  '*  Fu  gik  Sion  vna  grand  issima 
Cittk  o  sedia  d'lmperio,  ma  I'anno  mdlxvii 
fu  pressa  dal  Re  del  Pegu,  qual  caminando 
per  terra  quattro  mosi  di  viaggfio,  con  vn 
esercito  d'vn  million,  e  quattro  cento  mila 
uomini  da  guerra,  la  venne  ad  assediare 
.  .  .  o  lo  so  io  pcrcioche  mi  ritrouai  in 
Pegh  soi  mesi  dopo  la  sua  partita." — Ibid. 

1598.—".  .  .  The  King  of  Sian  at  this 
time  is  become  tributarie  to  the  king  of 
Pegu.  The  cause  of  this  most  bloodie 
battaile  was,  that  the  king  of  Sian  had  a 
white  Elephant." — Linschiiten^  p.  30 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  102.     In  ii.  1  Sionj. 

[1611.— "We  have  news  that  the  Hol- 
landers were  in  Shian." — Ihunfrf^  I^ttftrty 
i.  149.] 

1688.— "The  Name  of  Siam  is  unknown 
to  the  tSinmrsr.  Tis  one  of  those  words 
which  the  Portugnes  of  the  Indies  do  use, 
and  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover 
the  Original.  They  use  it  as  the  Name  of 
the  Nation  and  not  of  the  Kingdom  :  An<l 
the  Names  of  /V^^^  Taio,  Mogufy  and  most 
of  the  Names  which  we  give  to  the  Indian 
Kingdoms,  are  likewise  National  Names." — 
1)€  lit  TAnihhf,  E.T.  p.  6. 

SICCA,  s.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  article  RUPEE,  up  to 
1835  a  variety  of  rupees  liad  teen 
coined  in  the  Conijvany's  territories. 
The  term  sicca  (sikhl,  from  Ar.  sikka^ 
*a  coining  die,'— and  *  coined  money,' 
— whence  Pers.  mhka  zndan,  *to  coin') 
had  l)een  anplied  to  newly  coined 
ruj)ees,   whicii    were    at   a    batta    or 
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premium  over  those  worn,  or  asBumed 
to  be  worn,  ])y  use.  In  1793  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  with  a  view 
to  terminating,  as  mr  as  that  Presi- 
dency was  concerned,  the  confusion 
and  abuses  engendered  by  this  system, 
ordered  that  all  rupees  coined  for  the 
future  should  bear  the  impress  of  the 
19th  year  of  Shah  'Alam  (the  "Great 
Mogul "  then  reigning),  and  this  rupee, 
"  19  San  Sikkah,"  *  struck  in  the  19th 
year,'  was  to  be  the  legal  tender  in 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  This 
rupee,  which  is  the  Sicca  of  more 
recent  monetary  histor}',  weighed  192 
grs.  troy,  and  then  contained  176*13 
grs.  of  pure  silver.  The  "Company's 
Kupee,"  which  introduced  uniformity 
of  coinage  over  British  India  in  1836, 
contained  only  165  grs.  silver.  Hence 
the  Sicca  bore  to  the  Company's  Rupee 
(which  was  based  on  the  old  Farrufeh- 
ubad  rui>ee)  the  proportion  of  16  :  15 
nearly.  The  Sicca  was  allowed  by 
Act  VII.  of  1833  to  survive  as  an  ex- 
ceptional coin  in  Bengal,  but  was 
abolished  as  such  in  1836.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  a  ghostly  existence 
for  many  years  longer  in  the  form 
of  certain  Government  Book-debts  in 
that  currency.     (See  also  CHICK.) 

1537. — ".  .  .  Sua  senhoria  avia  d'aver 
por  beni  quo  as  siquas  das  moedas  corres- 
som  em  seu  nome  per  todo  o  Reino  do 
Ouzerate,  asv  em  Dio  como  nos  otros 
luguares  (jue  forem  del  Roy  do  Portuguall." 
—  Treaty  of  Nunodti  Cunha  with  Nizamamede 
Zamom  {Mahomnud  Zamam)  conceiving  Cam- 
fK'i/n,  in  Botrfho,  TomltOj  225. 

1537. — *'.  .  .  0  quoanto  &  moeda  ser 
ehapacia  do  sua  sita  (road  sica)  pois  j^  Ihe 
concedia." — I  hid.  226. 

[1615. — ".  .  .  cecaus  of  Amadavrs  which 
goeth  for  eiphty-six  vigiis  (see  PICE).  .  .  ." 
— Foxtrr,  L'tff'ncy  iii.  87.] 

1683.— '^Having  received  25,000  Rupees 
Siccas  for  Tiajamaul." — Hedges^  Diary y  April 

4  ;  [Huk.  Soc.  i.  75]. 

1705.— "Los  roupies  Sicca  valent  k  Ben- 
gale  39  soh:—Luitlier,  255. 

1779.  —  '*  In  the  2nd  Term,  1779,  on 
Saturday,  March  6th :  Judgment  was  pro- 
nounced for  the  plaintiff.  Damages  fifty 
thousand  sicca  rupees. 

,,       ''.    .    .    50,000  Sicca  Rupees  are 

equal  to  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
nine  ix>unds,  two  shillings  and  elevenpence 
.'Sterling,  reckoning  according  to  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  silver." — Notet  of  Mr. 
.histii'f  JIii(h  on  the  case  Grand  v.  tranris^ 
in  KvJw^s'of  Old  Calcutta,  243.  [To  this  Mr. 
BiLsteed  lulds:  ''Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  f<mndati»)n  for  the  other  time-honoured 
story  (aNr)  rej^catod  by  Kaye)  in  connection 


with  this  judgment,  viz.,  the  alleged  inter- 
ruption of  the  Chief  Justice,  while  he  was 
delivering  judgment,  by  Mr.  Justice  Hyde, 
with  the  eager  suggestion  or  reminder  of 
*  Siccas,  Siccaa,  Brother  Impey,'  with  the 
view  of  making  the  damages  as  high  at  the 
awarded  figure  as  possible.  Mr.  Merivale 
says  that  he  could  find  no  confirmation  of 
the  old  joke.  .  .  .  The  story  seems  to 
have  been  first  promulgated  in  a  book  of 
'  Personal  Recollections  by  John  Nicholls, 
M.P.,  published  in  1822."— /6ia.  8rd  ed.  229]. 
1833.—    *  •  • 

"III. — The  weight  and  standard  of  the 
Calcutta  sicca  rupee  and  its  sub-divisions, 
and  of  the  Furruokabad  rupee,  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

Weight,     Fine,      Alloy,    ^ 
Grams.    Grains.    Grains. 
Calcutta  sicca  rupee  192        176  16 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  * 

"FV.- The  use  of  the  sicca  weight  of 
179*666  grains,  hitherto  employed  for  the 
receipt  of  bullion  at  the  Mint,  being  in  fact 
the  weight  of  the  Moorshedabad  rupee  of 
the  old  standard  .  .  .  shall  be  discontinued, 
and  in  its  place  the  following  unit  to  be 
called  the  Tola  (q.v.)  shall  be  introduced." 
—India  Regulation  VIJ.  of  1833. 

JSICKMAN,  s.  adj.  The  English 
;  man  has  been  adopted  into  Hind, 
sepoy  patois  as  meaning  *  one  who  has 
to  go  to  hospital,*  and  generally  sikmdn 
ho  jdnd  means  *  to  be  disabled. 

[1665.— <' That  sickman  Chaseman."— In 
Yide,  Hedges'  Diary^  Hak.  Soc.  II.  cclxxx. 

[1843. — ".  .  .  my  hired  cart  was  broken 
— (or,  in  the  more  poetical  garb  of  the 
sepahee,  'seek  m&n  hogyaj*  i.e.  become  a 
sick  man)." — iJavidsoriy  Travels,  i.  251.] 

SIGLEEGIJB,  s.  Hind.  saiJtalgar, 
from  Ar.  mikal^  *j>olish.'  A  furbisher 
of  arms,  a  sword-armourer,  a  sword-  or 
knife-grinder.  [This,  in  Madras,  is 
turned  into  Chickledar,  Tel.  chikili- 
darudu.] 

[1826.— ••  My  father  was  a  shiekul-ghiir, 
or  sword-grinder." — Pandurang  Hari,  ed, 
1873,  i.  216.] 

SIKH,  SEIKH,  n.p.  Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikh^  *a  disciple,'  from  Skt.  Sishya/ 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  disciples 
of  Xfiuak  Shah  who  in  the  16th 
century  established  that  sect,  which 
eventually  rose  to  warlike  predomin- 
ance in  the  Punjab,  and  from  which 
sprang  Ranjit  Singh,  the  founder  of 
the  brief  Kingdom  of  Lahore. 

c.  1650-60.— "The  Nanac-Pnnthians,  who 
are  known  as  composing  the  uatiun  of  the 
Sikhs,   have  neither  idols,  nor  temples  of 
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idola. 
ii.  246. 


t* 


(Much  follows.)  —  DabUULn^ 


1708-9.— "  There  is  a  sect  of  infidels 
called  Our&  (see  (H>OBOO),  more  commonly 
Icnown  as  Sikhs.  Their  chief,  who  dresses 
as  a  fakir,  hajs  a  fixed  residence  at  L^ore. 
.  .  .  This  sect  consists  principally  of  Jdt» 
and  Khatrit  of  the  Panj^  and  of  other 
tribes  of  infidels.  When  Aurangzeb  ^ot 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  he  ordered 
^ese  deputy  OuHit  to  be  removed  and 
the  temples  to  be  pulled  down."  —  Khd/x 
Khan,  in  Elliot,  vii.  413. 

1756.—"  April  of  1716,  when  the  Emperor 
took  the  field  and  marched  towards  Lahore, 
against  the  Sykei,  a  nation  of  Indians  lately 
reared  to  power,  and  bearing  mortal  enmity 
to  the  llahomedans." — Orme,  ii.  22.  He 
«l8o  writes  Sikes. 

1781.— "Before  I  left  CalcuUa,  a  gentle- 
man  with  whom  I  chanced  to  be  discoursing 
of  that  sect  who  are  distinguished  from  the 
-worshippers  of  Brdkm,  and  the  followers  of 
Mahommed  by  the  appellation  Seek,  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  them  settled  in  the  city  of  Patna, 
where  they  had  a  College  for  tcMStching  the 
tenets  of  their  philosophy." — Wilkintf  in  A». 
Re*,  i.  288. 

1781-2.—"  In  the  year  1128  of  the  Hedjra  " 
^1716)  "a  bloody  action  happened  in  the 
plains  of  the  Pendjab,  between  the  Sycs 
and  the  Imperialists,  in  which  the  latter, 
commanded  ov  AbdoI-semed-Khan,  a  famous 
Vicoroy  of  that  province,  gave  these  in- 
human freebooters  a  great  defeat,  in  which 
their  (lenoral,  Benda,  fell  into  the  victors' 
hands.  .  .  .  He  was  a  Syc  by  profession, 
that  is  one  of  those  men  attached  to  the 
tenetM  of  Guni-Govind,  and  who  from  their 
birth  or  from  the  moment  of  thoir  admission 
never  cut  or  shave  either  their  beard  or 
whiskers  or  any  hair  whatever  of  their  body. 
They  form  a  particular  Society  as  well  as  a 
sect,  which  distinguishes  itself  b;^  wearing 
almost  always  blue  cloaths,  and  going  armed 
*t  all  times.  ..."  &c. — Seir  MuUifih^rin^  i.  87. 

1782. — "  News  was  received  that  the  Seiks 
had  crossed  the  Jumna." — India  Oazette, 
May  11. 

1783. — "  Unhurt  by  the  Sicques,  tigers, 
and  thieves,  I  am  safely  lodged  at  Nour- 
pour." — ForstrTj  Journey ,  ed.  lB08,  i.  247. 

1784. — "The  Seekhs  are  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  12  cose  from  the  Pass  of  Dirderry, 
and  have  plundered  all  that  (juarter." — In 
Setttn-Karr,  i.  13. 

1790. — *'  Particulars  relating  to  the  seizure 
of  Cblonel  Robert  Stewart  by  the  Sicques." 
— Calc.  Monthly  Registfr^  &c.,  i.  152. 

1810.— Williamson  {V.M.)  writes  Seeks. 

The  following  extract  indicates  the  pre- 
valence of  a  very  notable  error : — 

1840. — "Runjeet  possesses  great  personal 
courage,  a  quality  in  which  the  Sihks  {sic) 
are  supposed  to  be  generally  deficient." — 
OsfH>rne,  Court  and  Camp  of  liuyijeet  Singh ^  83. 

We    occasionally  about    1845-6   saw    the 


word  written  by  people  in  Calcutta,  who 
ought  to  have  known  oetter,  Sheiks. 

SILBOOT,  8ILPET,  8LIPPET,  s. 

Domestic  Hind,  corruptions  of  'slipper.' 
The  first  is  an  instance  of  '' striving 
after  meaning"  by  connecting  it  in 
some  way  witn  *boot.'    [The  Kailway 

*  sleeper '  is  in  the  same  way  corrupteii 
into  silipat.'\ 

8ILLADAB,  adj.  and  s.  Hind, 
from  Pers.  silah-ddry  'bearing  or  hav- 
ing arms,'  from  Ar.  filahy  *arnis.'  [In 
the  Arabian  Nights  {Burton,  ii.  114) 
it  has  the  primary  sense  of  an  'armour- 
bearer.']  Its  Anglo-Indian  application 
is  to  a  soldier,  in  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry,  who  provides  his 
own  arms  and  horse  ;  and  sometimes 
to  regiments  composed  of  such  men — 
"a  corps  of  Sllladar  Horse."  [See 
Irvine,  The  Army  of  the  Indian  Moqhulg^ 
{J.  R.  As.  Soc.,  July  1896,  p.  549).] 

1766.— ''When  this  intelligence  reached 
the  Nawaub,  he  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
troops  and  baggage  in  the  same  place,  with 
only  6000  stable  horse,  9000  SillahdlLrB,  4000 
regular  infantry,  and  6  guns  .  .  .  fell  bravclv 
on  the  Mahrattas.  .  .  ." — Mir  Husatin  Ah, 
U,  of  Hydur  Naik,  m, 

1804. — "  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan 
should  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  force  .  .  . 
should  be  sllladar  horsQ."— Wellington,  iii. 
671. 

1813. — "Bhliou  .  .  .  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  plan,  selected  Malhar  Row  Holcar,  a 
Silledar  or  soldier  of  fortune." — Forhes,  Or. 
Mem.  iii.  349. 

[SILLAPOSH,  s.  An  armour-cLid 
warrior ;  from  Pers.  silaff,  '  Wxi y 
a,Tmo\\T,'  posh,  Pers.  poshldun,  *to  wear.' 

[1799.— '*  The  Sillah  posh  or  body-guard 
of  the  Rajah  (of  Jaipur)."— H'.  FrtinrUiH, 
Mil.  Mem.  of  Mr.  George  Thomas,  ed.  1805, 
p.  165. 

[1829. — ** ...  he  stood  two  assaults,  in  one 
of  which  he  slew  thirty  Sillehposh,  or  men 
in  armour,  the  body-guard  of  the  prince." — 
Tod,  Annals,  Calcutta  reprint,  ii.  462.] 

SILMAGOOB,  s.    Ship  Hind,  for 

*  sail-maker'  (Rochiick). 

SIMKIN,  s.  Domestic  Hind,  for 
champagne,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption  ; 
sometimes  samkm. 

1853. — "'The  dinner  was  c^ood,  and  the 
iced  simkin,  Sir,  delicious.*  —Oai-/ieW,  ii. 
127. 
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8IHD,  SCINSE,  &c.,  n.p.  TLe 
territory  on  the  Indus  below  the 
Punjab.  [In  the  early  inscriptions 
the  two  words  Sxndku-Sau^^Ta  are 
often  found  conjoined,  the  latter 
i)robal)ly  part  ai  Upper  Sind  i^ee 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  L  pt.  i.  36).]  The 
earlier  Mahommedana  hardly  regarded 
Sind  as  part  of  India,  but  distinguished 
sharply  Iretween  Sind  aud  Hind,  and 
denoted  the  whole  region  that  we  call 
India  by  the  copula  '  Hind  and  Sind.' 
We  know  that  originally  these  were 
in  fact  but  divei^ng  tonns  of  one 
word  ;  the  aspirant  and  sibilant  tend- 
ing in  several  parts  of  India  (iuclud- 
the  extreme  east — compare  ABSAK, 
Ahmn — and  the  extreme  west),  as  in 
some  other  regions,  to  exchange  places. 


770. — "  Per  idem  tempos  quiogenti  drciWr 
ex  Mauris,  Sindia,  et  Ctiataris  servi  in  urbs 
Hnran  rebsllorunt,  at  facto  agmino  regium 
tbeaaumro  diripere  tontarunt."  —  Dimyiii 
I'ltinarrha'  Chrmieon,  in  AHmani,  ii.  114. 
But  from  the  association  «itb  the  Kbaiare, 
and  in  a  pnswee  oo  the  preceding  page 
with  AInns  and  Khnzars,  we  ma;  be  almoet 
certain  that  these  Sindi  are  not  Indian,  hut 
a  Sann.itLc  people  mentioned  hy  Ammianua 
(iiii.  8|,  Valerius  tiaccus  {vi.  s6),  and  other 


Arnti.  in  AV/,o(,ii. 

c.  1310.~-"  Mohammed -ben- loosouf  Tha- 
kafi  tnjuva  dans  la  province  de  Sind  quarante 
behar  (nee  BAHAB)  d'or,  et  chaque  bebar 
compreud  333  r>ui«ii."~SkHiabiuidlii  IHm- 
iahi,-i,  in  ^'o^.  tl  Ext.  liii.  173. 


Arabe,  at  40  and  SO  ftdtai  each 
also  200  CVrofonw  (Khorisaols)  at  the  wage 
of  the  Arabs ;  also  200  Guzarates  aod  CymdM 
at  25  to  30  fnleui  each  \  also  30  Racnes  at 
lOO/'rf'.ij  each  :  120  Fariai/iiy,  at  50  /aimt 
oacb.  Horse  soldiers  (/.tuyuarjja  nuaiulfo), 
whom  he  supplies  with  horaea,  300  at  70 
frdtas  a  month.   .  .  ." — Lrmhrav^,  p.   37. 

KhortUanls  ('lU.    Afghans?),   8indl9.    Ramla 
(/.f.    Turks),    FarWkte    (Arabs    of     Hadra- 

1S48.  —  "And  the  rent  of  the  shops 
(hulkw)  of  the  Guiaratis  of  Cindy,  who 
prepare  and  sell  parched  rice  (nt;/),  paying 
6  laiarucoa  (see  BUDOBOOK)  a  montb,"— 
BiA^IIm,  T.mhQ,  156. 

1554.  — "Towards  the  Gulf  of  Chakad,  in 
the  eicinity  of  Sind. "— S«/i"  AH,  in  J.  At. 
Ser.  I,  torn.  ii.  77. 


1583.— "Thefintcitie  of  India  .  .  .  afUr 
we  had  passed  the  ocnst  of  fflndl  is  called 
Vn.a."—FHtk,  in  Hait.  p.  386. 

1584.— "Spiobnard  from  andl  and  Lahor." 
—  W.  Barret,  in  Hakl.  ii.  412. 

1598, — "I  have  written  to  the  said  Aotonio 
d'A»Tsdo  on  the  ill  treatment  eiperieniwd 
by  the  Portuguesa  in  the  kingdom  of 
(aiIlda."~King\  Letter  to  Goa,  in  Ar<:hiv. 
Port.  OrierU.  SWio.  iii.  877. 

[leiO.— "Tklad*,  are  sUk  ck>ths  with  rod 
stripes."- Oascm,  LeUer;  i.  72.] 

1611. — "  CttU-nagort,  a  place  not  far  from 
the  RiTer  of  Zinda."- .^.  Ikmrnton,  in  I'lir- 
cA<u,  i,  307. 

1613.—" .  .  .  considering  the  stAte  of 
destitutioo  in  which  'the  fortreaa  of  Onnui 
bad  need  be,  -since  it  had  no  other  resources 
but  the  rovenue  of  the  ouslom-house,  and 

the  fact  that  the  porta  of  Cambaia  and 
Sinde  were  cloaed,  and  that  no  ship  had 
arrived  from  Goa  in  the  ouireDt  monsoon 
of  January  and  February,  owing  to  tbv 
news  of  the  English  ships  hsTing  collected 
at  Suratte.  .  .   °'~Bocarn>.  Dtcada,  87B. 

[c.  1666.-"  ...  he  (Daru)  proceeded 
towards  Sdmdy,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
fortroes  of  Talabaiar,  .  ,  ."—Bcrnirr,  ed. 
CmuUiblf,  71.] 

166«.  —  "De   Lt   Province   du    Biude  on 

Tatlfl."— TSctouX,  y.  158. 

1673.—"  .  .  .  Retiring  with  their  ill  got 
Booty  to  the  CoastB  of  8inda.'—Fiyrr,  218. 

1727.—"  Biady  is  the  weatmost  FroTinoa 
of  the  Mogul's  DomiQions  on  the  Sea^oart, 
anrl  has  Lamfauiider  (see  LAHBT-BUNDEB) 
■  ■■   -.4.flamii(0B,i.lU;[ed.]7M, 


.  115]. 
E.  1780.- 


'Bdndy,  or  Tatte,"— Pro*-,  i, 


SINSABXTB,    SAHDABUB,    n.p. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  Ooa  was 
known  to  the  old  Arab  writers.  The 
identity  was  clearly  established  in 
Qithay  and  the  Way  Thither,  pp.  444 
and  ccli.  We  will  give  the  quotations 
first,  and  then  point  out  the  grounds 
of  identification. 

A.D.  943.  — "Crocodiles  abound,  it  is  true, 
in  the  qftsdn  or  bays  formed  by  the  Sea  at 
India,  such  as  that  of  SindAbfln  in  the 
Indian  Kingdom  of  Bigbira,  or  in  the  bay 
of  Zibaj  (see  JAVA)  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Mahari].'— Jraj'arfl,  i.207. 

1013,—"  I  have  it  from  AbQ  YOsaf  bin 
Muslim,  who  bad  it  from  AbQ  Bakr  of  Fast 
at  SaimQr,  that  the  latter  beard  told  by 
Musa  the  Blndtbdli ;  '  I  was  one  day  con- 
versing with  the  Sahib  of  SlndAbllr,  when 
suddenly  he  burst  out  laughing.  ...  It 
was,  said  he,  because  there  is  a  lizaid  on 
the  wall,  and  it  said,  '  There  ia  a  guert 
ootoing  to-d*y.  .  .  .  Doa't  you  go  tilf  yoa 
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seo  what  comeR  of  it.'  So  we  renmined 
talking  till  one  of  hia  senranta  came  in  and 
said  'There  is  a  ship  of  Oman  come  in.' 
Shortly  after,  people  arrived,  carrying  ham> 
pcrs  with  various  things,  such  as  cloths, 
and  ruse-water.  As  they  opened  one,  out 
<»imo  a  long  lizard,  which  instantlv  clung 
to  the  wall  and  went  to  join  the  other  one. 
It  was  the  same  person,  they  say,  who 
enchanted  the  crocodiles  in  the  estuary  of 
Sind&bfLr^  so  that  now  they  hurt  noliody." 
— Lirre  des  Mfnvifffs  df  Vlnd^,  V.  d^r  Lith 
€t  D^cir^  157-ir>8. 

c.  1150.  —  •'  Frf)m  the  city  of  Bartth 
(Barfioh,  i.^.  Broach)  foUoviing  the  coast, 
to  SindJlbtlr  4  days. 

**  Sind&bfLr  is  on  u  great  inlet  where  ships 
anchor.  It  is  a  place  of  trade,  where  one 
sees  fine  buildings  and  rich  ba/^rs." — Edriai^ 
i.  179.     Andsoe  AV//W,  i.  89. 

c.  1300. — **  Beyond  Guzerat  are  Konkan 
anfl  T<lna ;  Itovond  them  the  country  of 
Malibftr.  .  .  .  The  ]>ooi)Ie  are  all  iSamanfs 
^Buddhists),  and  worship  idols.  Of  the 
cities  on  the  shore  the  hrat  is  SindablLr, 
then  Faknur,  then  the  country  of  Manjarur, 
then  the  country  of  IIIH.  .  .  ." — Jiashld- 
uddxHj  in  £lliut,  i.  68. 

c.  1330.  —  "  A  traveller  states  that  the 
country  from  Sind&pllr  to  Hanawar  to- 
wanls  its  eastern  cxtromitv  joias  with 
Malabar.  .  .  ."— .■I6w//rt/ti,  Fr.  tr.,  II.  ii. 
lir>.  Further  on  in  hi-s  Tables  he  jumbles 
up  (a.<)  Kdrisi  hn»  done)  Sind&ptir  with 
Smdan  (see  ST.  JOHN). 

,,  "  The  heat  is  groat  at  Aden.  This 
is  the  jwrt  frcMjuentod  by  the  jHJoplo  of 
India  ;  great  ships  arrivo  there  fn^ni  Cam- 
bay,  Tfina,  Kanlnm,  Calicut,  Fandamina, 
Shaliyat,  Maujarur,  Fakanur,  Hanaur, 
Sand&bQr,  ot  cctom. "--//))»  Bulnta,  ii.  177. 

c.  1313-4. — ''Three  days  after  setting  sail 
we  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Sand&btLr, 
within  which  there  arc  IW  villages.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  inlet,  and  at  the  time  of 
ebb  the  water  of  this  is  fresh  and  pleasant, 
whilst  at  flow  it  is  salt  and  bitter.  'JTicre 
are  in  the  island  two  cities,  one  ancient, 
built  by  the  })agans  ;  the  second  Iniilt  by  the 
Musuhnans  when  they  conquered  the  island 
the  first  time.  .  .  '.  We  left  this  island 
behind  us  and  anchored  at  a  small  island 
near  the  mainland,  where  we  found  a  temple, 
a  grove,  and  a  tank  of  water.  .  .  ." — Aid. 
iv.  61-G2. 

1350,  1375.— In  the  Medicean  and  the 
Cat;i1an  maps  of  those  dates  we  find  on  the 
coast  of  India  Cintabor  and  Chintabor 
res]K}ctivcly,  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 

c.  1554.  —  "24//i  Voi/affr:  from  Guvah- 
Sindftbttr  to  Ad*ni.  If  you  start  from 
Ouvah-Sindftbtlr  (it  the  end  of  the  season, 
take  care  not  to  fall  on  Cape  Ful,"  &c. — 
Mofiit,  in  J.A.S.n,  v.  564. 

The  last  quotation  shows  that  Ooa  was 
known  even  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  to  Oriental  seamen  as  Goa-Sindabfir, 
whatever  Indian  name  the  last  pjirt  repre- 
sented ;  probably,  from  the  use  of  the  mofld 
by  the  earlier  Arab  writers,  and  from  the 


Chintabor  of  the  European  maps,  CkiAl 
pMT  rather  than  SunMpur.  No  loAa 
name  like  this  has  yet  been  recovered  fna 
inscriptions  as  attaching  to  Goa ;  bat  Hi  { 
Turkish  author  of  the  Afohit  su{^)]ieiifli 
connection,  and  Ibn  Batuta's  doaeiiptiaatm 
without  this  would  be  eufficient  for  tb 
identiiioatioii.  Hia  description,  it  viC  n 
seen,  is  that  of  a  delta-island,  and  Goti 
the  only  one  partaking  of  that  chsncv 
upon  the  coast.  He  says  it  contained  I 
villages  ;  and  Barroe  tells  us  that  Ooa  I«iiil 
was  known  to  the  natives  as  TUv&ti,  a  urn 
signifying  "Thirty  villages."  (See  SAL- 
SETTE.)  Its  vicinitv  to  the  island  wfaov 
Ibn  Batuta  proceeded,  to  anchor,  which  n 
have  shown  to  be  AndhediTa  {<\-^\  ■ 
another  proof.  Taming*  to  RashlduddBi^ 
the  order  in  which  he  places  Bilidlt^i 
Fakniir(Baoca]iore),  Manjarur  (Maiigalan)^ 
Hill  (Mt.  DXly),  is  perfectly  correct,  if  for 
SindilbQr  we  substitute  Goa.  The  paMMi 
from  Edrisi  and  one  indicated  from  AouHe^ 
only  show  a  confusion  which  has  midri 
many  readers  since. 

8INGALESE,  CINQHALB8E,  n.]k 
Native  of  Ceylon ;  pertaining  to  Cevloa 
The  word    is    formed    from    Sihkalt^ 
*  Dwelling  of  Lions,'  the  word  used  It 
tlie  natives  for  the  Island,  and  whi^ 
is  the  origin  of  most    of   the  names 
given   to  it  (see  CEYLON).      The  ei- 
j)hination    given    by   De     Barros   and 
Couto  is  altogether    fanciful,   thou^ 
it  leads  them  to  notice  the  curious  and 
obscure    fact    of  the    introduction  d 
Chinese  intluence  in  Ceylon  during  tlu 
I5tli  centurv. 


1552.— "That  the  Chinese  (Chij*) 
masters  of  the  Choromandel  C'oast,  of  part 
uf  Malabar,  and  of  this  Island  of  C«yioo, 
wo  liave  not  only  the  assertion  of  the  NatiTM 
of  the  latter,  but  also  evidence  in  the  bniki- 
in(2:s,  names,  and  language  that  they  left 
in  it  .  .  .  and  because  thej*  were  in  ths 
vicinitv  of  this  Cape  Oalle,  the  other  peoplt 
who  lived  from  tne  middle  of  the  I^laad 
upwards  called  those  dwelling-  about  then 
Cningilla,  and  their  languago  the  same,  as 
much  as  to  say  the  language,  or  the  people  of 
the  Chins  of  Galle."— ^wmw,  in.  li.  1. 

1 583.— (ITie  Cauchin  CTiineans)  *'  are  of  tht 
race  of  the  Ghingalays,  which  they  aay  art 
the  best  kinde  of  all  the  Malabara.  — /Vidk, 
in  llaki.  ii.  397. 

1.598.—".  .  .  inhabited  with  people  called 
Cin^as.  .  .  /' —  LinachoUny  24;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  77  ;  in  i.  81,  Chingalaa]. 

c.  1010. — **  lis  ticnnent  done  que  ...  lea 
premiers  i\\i\  y  alleront,  et  qui  los  peuplerent 
(Ics  Maldives)  furent  .  .  .  Ics  Cin^allM  de 
risledoCoylan."— /'vruwf  de  Laval,  i.  186; 
[Hak.  Soc.  1. 105,  antJ  seo  i.  266]. 

1612.— C-outo,  after  giving  the  same  ex- 
planation  of  the  word  as  Barros,  sava  :  «*  And 
as  they  spring  fn)m  the  Chins,  wlio  are  the 
falsest  heathen  of  the  ^^t  ...  so  are  th^ 
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,^  of  this  island  the  weakest,  falsest,  and  most 
)  tricky  people  in  all  India,  insomuch  that,  to 
—  this  day,  you  never  find  faith  or  truth  in  a 
■  Caiingalla/'-V.  i.  6. 

1681.— "The  ChingtUeTi  are  naturally  a 
g  people  given  to  sloth  ana  laziness :  if  they 
I     can  but  anyways  live,  they  abhor  to  work.  ' 

•  .  .  ,—KnoXj  32. 

SINGAPORE,  SmCAPOBE,  n.p. 
This  name  was  adopted  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford RafHes  in  favour  of  the  city  which 
he  founded,  February  23,  1819,  on  the 
island  which  had  always  retained  the 
name  since  tlie  Middle  Ages.  This  it 
derived  from  Siuhapura,  Skt.  'Lion- 
city,'  the  name  of  a  town  founded  by 
Malav  or  Javanese  settlers  from  Su- 
matra,  probably  in  the  14th  century, 
and  to  which  Barros  ascril)es  great 
commercial  im])ortance.  The  Indian 
origin  of  the  name,  as  of  many  other 
names  and  phrases  which  survive  from 
the  old  Indian  civilisation  of  the 
Archipelago,  had  been  forgotten,  and 
the  origin  which  Barros  was  taught 
to  ascribe  to  it  is  on  a  par  with  his 
etymology  of  Singalese  quoted  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  words  on 
which  his  etymology  is  founded  are 
no  doubt  Malay :  stngah,  *  to  tarry, 
halt,  or  lodge,'  and  para-pora,  *  to  pre- 
tend ' ;  and  these  were  pi*ol>ably  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  Sinliapura,  before  the  chiefs 
who  founded  it  passed  on  to  Malacca. 
[It  may  be  noted  that  Dennys  (Desc, 
Diet.  S.V.)  derives  the  word  from  singh^^ 

*  a  place  of  call,'  and  pura,  *  a  city.*  In 
Dalboc^uerque's  Conim.  Hak.  Soc.  iii. 
73,  we  are  told :  "  Singapura,  whence 
the  city  takes  its  name,  is  a  channel 
through  which  all  the  shipping  of 
those  i>artij  passes,  and  signifies  in  his 
Malay  language,  *" treackerotis  delay* ^^ 
See  (juotation  from  Barros  below.] 

The  settlement  of  Hinduized  people 
on  the  site,  if  not  the  name,  is  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  4th  century,  a.d., 
for  inscriptions  have  been  found  there 
in  a  very  old  character.  One  of  these, 
on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  on  wliich  the  town  stands,  was 
destroyed  some  40  or  50  years  ago  for 
the  accommodation  of  some  wretched 
bungalow. 

The  modern  Singapore  and  its  pros- 
perity form  a  monument  to  the 
patriotism,  sagacity,  and  fervid  spirit 
of  the  founaer.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  Geogr.  Magazine  (i.  107) 
derived  from   Mr.  Archibald  Ritchie, 


who  was  present  with  the  expedition 
which  founded  the  colonv.  Raffles, 
after  consultation  with  Lord  Hastings, 
was  about  to  establish  a  settlement  tor 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
our  Eastern  trade,  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  Singa- 
pore by  Captains  Ross  and  Crawford 
of  the  BomiMiy  Marine,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  8ur\'ey  of  those  seas. 
Its  great  adaptation  tor  a  mercantile 
settlement  had  been  discerned  by  the 
shrewd,  if  somewhat  vulgar,  Scot, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  120  years  earlier. 
It  seems  hardly  possible,  we  must  how- 
ever observe,  to  reconcile  the  details 
in  the  article  cited,  with  the  letters 
and  facts  contained  in  the  Life  of 
RaffUs;  though  probably  the  latter 
had,  at  some  time  or  other,  received 
information  from  the  officers  named 
by  Mr.  Ritchie. 

1512. — **  And  as  the  enterprise  was  one  to 
make  good  booty,  everybody  was  delighted 
to  ^o  on  it,  so  that  they  were  more  than 
1200  men,  the  soundest  and  best  armed  of 
the  garrison,  and  so  they  were  read;^'  in- 
continently, and  started  for  the  Strait  of 
Cincamira,  where  thev  were  to  wait  for  the 
junks. ' — Corrm,  ii.  ^4-6. 

1551. — ''Sed  hactenus  Deus  nobis  adsit 
omnibus.  Amen.  Anno  post  Christum 
natum,  MDU.  Ex  Frrto  Syneaparano."— 
Scti,  Franc,  Xaverii  Epistt.  Pragae,  1667, 
lib.  III.  viii. 

1553. — "Anciently  the  most  celebrated 
settlement  in  this  region  of  Malaca  was  one 
called  Cingapnra,  a  name  which  in  their 
tongue  means  *  pretended  halt'  {falm  dl- 
mora) ;  and  this  stood  upon  a  point  of  that 
countiy  which  is  the  most  southerly  of  all 
Asia,  and  lies,  according  to  our  graduation, 
in  half  a  degree  of  North  Latitude  .  .  . 
before  the  foundation  of  Malaca,  at  this 
same  Cingapiira  .  .  .  flocked  together  all 
the  navigators  of  the  Seas  of  India  from 
West  and  East.  .  .  ."—Barros^  II.  vi.  1. 
[The  same  derivation  is  given  in  the  Coinm. 
of  Dalhoquerque,  Hak.  Soc.  iii.  73.] 

1572.— 
'*  Mas  na  ponta  da  terra  Cingapnra 
Vertts^  onde  o  caminho  as  naos  se  estreita  ; 
Daqui,  tomando  a  costa  &  Cynosure, 
Se  incurva,  e  para  a  Aurora  se  endireita." 

Cunuleifj  X.  125. 
By  Burton : 

**  But  on  her  Lands-end  throned  see  Clli> 

gaptbr, 
where   the    wide   sea-road    shrinks    to 

narrow  way : 
Thence    curves   the  coast  to  face  the 

Cynosure, 
and  lastly  trends  Aurora- wards  its  lay." 

1598. — " .  .  .  bv  water  the  coast  stretcheth 
to  the  Cape  of  Singapiira,  and  from  theno4 
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it  runneth  ujtwardM  [inwards]  againe.  .  .  .- 
LiHM'hotfH.'M;  [Hak.  ISoc.  i.  101]. 

15&i>. — "  In  thifl  voyage  nothing  occurred 
worth  relating,  except  that,  after  posfiing 
the  Strait  uf  Sincairara,  nituated  in  one 
degree  and  a  h»If,  between  the  main  land 
and  a  variety  of  islands  .  .  .  with  ho  narrow 
a  channel  that  fnmi  the  ship  vou  could 
jump  ashore,  or  touch  the  brancheti  of  the 
trues  on  cither  side,  our  vchroI  struck  on  a 
shiKil."—  Viayffi  d!  Cariftti,  ii.  208-9. 

1606.  — **  The  5th  May  came  there  2  Ptowb 
fntm  the  King  of  Johore,  with  the  Shah- 
bander  (Bhabunder)  of  Bingapoera,  called 
Siri  Haja  Nagara.  .  .  ."—Valmtijtt^  v.  331. 

1616. — "  Found  a  Ihitch  man-of-war,  one 
of  a  fleet  ap|)ointe<l  for  the  siege  of  Malaca, 
with  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Acheen,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore." — 
Sn'iinbui-ff^  i.  A*iS. 

1727.— **  In  aimo  1703  I  called  at  JoJiort 
on  my  Way  to  China,  and  he  treated  me 
very  kindly,  and  niado  mu  a  I'rosent  of  the 
Ishind  of  Sincapnre,  but  I  told  him  it  could 
be  of  no  use  to  a  private  Person,  tho'  a 
proi)er  Place  for  a  ('omi^any  to  settle  a 
l^>lony  in,  lying  in  the  (.'enter  of  Trade, 
and  l^ing  accommodated  with  good  Rivers 
and  safe  Harbours,  so  conveniently  situated 
that  all  Winds  served  Shipping^  lK)th  to 
go  out  and  come  in." — A.  nuinifloiij  ii.  98 ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  97]. 

1818. — "We  are  now  on  our  way  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  ho|>e  of  doing  something, 
but  I  much  fear  the  Dutch  have  hardly  lejft 
us  an  inch  of  ground.  .  .  .  My  attentfon  is 
princii>al]y  turned  to  «Iohore,  and  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  njy  next  letter  to  vou  is 
dated  from  the  site  of  tho  ancient  city  of 
Biiigapura."---/i(r/^'^  I^'tter  to  Marsdcu, 
dated  Nri^fM/vM/x,  Dec.  12. 

SINOABA,  s.  Hind.  simjhOrd,  Skt. 
sriiujiUtoka^  sriutja^  *a  horn.'  Tlie 
caltrop  (»r  wjitcr-chestnut ;  Trapa  hu- 
piNa<4(^  Koxb.  (X.O.  HalorufjacMe). 

[c.  1590.— The  Ahi  (ed.  Jarrrtt,  ii.  6r>) 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  croi>s  on  which 
revenue  was  levied  in  cash. 

[1798. — In  Kashmir  "many  of  them  .  .  . 
were  obliged  to  live  on  the* Kernel  of  the 
Bingerah,  or  water-nut.  ..."  —  Forst^r, 
Tnicfh.  ii.  21>. 

[^1809. — liuchanan-Iiamilton  writes  flillg- 
ghBJm.— /C^utteni  Imli'if  i.  241.  J 

1835. — "  Here,  as  in  most  other  i>arta  of 
India,  the  tnnk  is  si  toiled  by  the  water- 
chestnut,  singhara  {traiMi  bhpintMi)^  which 
is  everywhere  as  regularly  planted  and 
cultivated  in  fields  under  a  large  surface  of 
water,  as  wheat  or  barley  is  in  the  dry 
plains.  .  .  .  The  nut  grows  under  the  water 
after  the  flowers  decay,  and  is  of  a  triangular 
shajje,  and  covered  with  a  tough  brown  in- 
tegument adhering  strongly  to  the  kernel, 
which  is  wholly  esculent,  and  of  a  fine  ciir- 
tilaginous  texture.  Tho  ]>eople  are  very 
fond  of  these  nuts,   and  they  are  carried 


often  upon  bulloclu'  backs  two  or  z«| 
hundred  miles  to  market." — S^rtrwu,!*-! 
bl^s,  kc.  (1844),  i.  101  ;  [ed.  Smith,  I M.] 

1839.— "The  nuto  of  the  Trapa  tup-wl 
called  Singhara,  are  sold  in  all  the  mmB,} 
of  India ;  and  a  species  called  by  the  sft 
name,  forms  a  oonsiderable  portion  <i  tb 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ouhmercaw 
learn  from   Mr.    Forster  fT^.  rit.]  thus  I 
yields  the  Government  12,000/.  of  rrren:' 
and  Mr.  Moorcroft  mentionsi  neariy  tht  s»  I 
sura  aa  Runioet  Sing's  share,  from  96JJIX!  b 
128,000  ass-Iuads  of  this  nut,  yielded  bj  ^  > 
LAke  of  OaWerr—Hoyfe,  Him,  Pfm/s,  ISEL 

SIPAHSEIiAB,  s.  A  Gtfuenlc- 
cbief  ;  Pera.  sipdh^8€tldr^  *  anny-ladtt.' 
the  last  wora  lieiiig  the  same  as  a 
the  title  of  the  late  famous  Ministd' 
Regent  uf  Hydera1>ad,  Sir  Salar  JiaL 
i.e.  *  the  leader  in  war.' 

c.  1000-1100.—;*  Voici  quelle  ^toii  a^ 
la  gloire  et  la  imiiwunce  des  Orp^ians  dfli 
Ic  n>yaume.  lis  poss«kioient  La  chorgt^ 
sbasalar,  ou  de  g^n^ralisnime  de  toutti 
(reorgie.  Tous  loa  oflSciers  du  pnlais  Aoiai 
de  leurdependance." — JliM.  ofthf  Orfifi^ 
in  St.  Martin  J  Mnn.  gnr  fArmfni^,  ii.  77. 

c.  13f>8.— "  At  16  my  father  took  nwty 
the  hand,  and  broug-ht  me  to  hi»  on 
Monaster}'.  He  there  addreiwcd  me:  'Hj 
boy,  our  ancestors  from  generstioo  ti 
generation  have  been  commanders  of  tki 
anuies  of  the  Jagtay  and  the  Berlos  famflj. 
I'he  <lignity  of  (Sepah  BaJar)  Commazider 
in-Chief  has  now  descended  to  me,  but  ail 
am  tired  of  this  world  ...  I  mean  tbci*- 
fore  to  resign  my  public  otfice.  .  .  ."— .4»Mt 
J/fW.  I'j  TimOHrf  K.T.  p.  22. 

1712.— "Omnibus  illia  sui-kerior  e«t  .  . . 
Sipah  Salaar,  siye  ImjtrnUor  O^n^nik 
Hegni,  IVaesidem  dignitato  excipicns.  .  .  ." 
— Kiumji/tr,  Amv*H.  Exot,  73. 

1726.— A  letter  f n>m  the  Heer  Van  Ulast- 
zuiker  **  to  His  Hiffhnoaa  Chan  OiansUi 
Sapperselaar,  (rrand  Duke,  and  General  ii 
Chief  of  the  Oreat  Mogol  in  Asuam,  Beocslt 
&c."— r«/^w/*>,  V.  173. 

1755.— "After  the  Sipahsalar  Hydor, 
by  his  prudence  and  courage,  had  defeated 
tho  Mahrattas,  and  recovered  the  countiy 
taken  by  them,  he  placed  the  government 
of  Scringaputtun  on  a  sure  and  e>9tabliihed 
l»a.sis.  .  .  ,—M*-rr  Uunfin  All  Kfum,  II.  ^ 
I/ydiir  XaU;  0.  T.  F.  p.  61. 

[c.  1803.— In  a  collection  of  natiye  letteiiy 
the  titles  of  Lord  Ijike  are  given  as  follows: 
"  Ashja  -  lit  -  Mii/i'  Khdn  f/aitrait,  Oenenl 
Gerard  Lake  Bahadur,  Sipahaalar-i-kishwar* 

j  i-Hind,"  "  Valiant  of  the  Kingdom,  Loid  of 
the  Cycle,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Teiri- 

I  torie«*  of  Hindustan." — SortA  Ituiian  Sctef 
nnd  (^ufrifjtj  iv.  17.] 

SIBGAB,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  jnr- 
Av/r,  'head  (of)  affairs.'  This  word  has 
very  divers  applications  ;  hut  its  seusea 
mav  fall  under  three  heads. 
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a.  The  State,  the  Government,  the 
Supreme  authority  ;  also  '  the.  Master ' 
or  head  of  the  domestic  government. 
Thus  a  servant,  if  asked  *  Whose  are 
those  horses?'  in  replying  *They  are 
the  sarkdr'Sy'  may  mean  according  to 
circumstances,  t&at  they  are  Govern- 
ment horses,  or  that  they  belong  to  his 
own  master. 

b.  In  Bengal  the  word  is  applied  to 
a  domestic  servant  who  is  a  kind  of 
house-steward,  and  keeps  the  accounts 
of  household  expenditure,  and  makes 
miscellaneous  purchases  for  the  family  ; 
also,  in  merchants'  offices,  to  any  native 
accountant  or  native  employed  in 
making  purchases,  &c. 

c.  Under  the  Mahommedan  Govern- 
ments, as  in  the  time  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  and  more  recently  in  the  Dec- 
can,  the  word  was  applied  to  certain 
extensive  administrative  divisions  of 
territory.  In  its  application  in  the 
Deccan  it  has  been  in  English  gener- 
ally sjjelt  Circar  (q.v.). 

a.— 

[1759. — '*.  .  .  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween your  Honour  .  .  .  and  this  Sircar. 
.  .  ." — Forrestf  Bombay  Letters,  ii.  129.] 

1800.— "Would  it  not  be  possible  and 
proper  to  make  people  pay  the  drear  ac- 
cording to  the  exchange  fixed  at  Seringa- 
patam  ?  "—  WeltingtoHy  i.  60. 

[1866. — **.  .  .  the  Sirkar  Buhadoor  gives 
me  four  rupees  a  month.  .  .  ." — Con/rssion^ 
of  an  Ordfrhjy  43.] 

b.— 

1777. — "There  is  not  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
a  more  pernicious  race  of  vermin  in  human 
shape  than  are  the  numerous  cast  of  people 
known  in  Bengal  by  the  appellation  of 
Sircars ;  they  are  educated  ana  trained  to 
deceive." — Price  s  Tracts,  i.  24. 

1810.— "The  Sircar  is  a  genius  whose 
whole  study  is  to  handle  money,  whether 
receivable  or  payable,  and  who  contrives 
either  to  confuse  accounts,  when  they  are 
adverse  U)  his  view,  or  to  render  them  most 
expressively  intelligible,  when  such  should 
suit  his  purpose." — WUliam^on,  V.M.  i.  200. 

1822.  —  "One  morning  our  Sircar,  in 
answer  to  my  having  observed  that  the 
articles  purchased  were  highly  priced,  said, 
'  You  are  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  I 
am  your  poor  little  child.  1  have  only  taken 
2  annas  in  the  rupee  dustoorie'"  (dostoor). 
—  Wo ndt  rings  of  a  Piigrim,  i.  21-22. 

1834. — "  *  And  how  the  deuce,*  asked  his 
companion,  '  do  you  manage  to  pay  for 
them  '{ '  *  Nothing  so  easy, — I  say  to  my 
Sirkar :  *  Baboo,  go  pay  for  that  horse  2000 


rupees,  and  it  is  done,  Sir,  as  quickly  as 
you  could  dock  him.*  ** — The  Baboo  and  Other 
Tales,  i.  13. 

C. — 

c.  1590. — "  In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  his  dominions  consisted  of 
105  Sircars,  subdivided  into  2737  kusbahs  " 
(cnBba),  **the  revenue  of  which  he  settled 
for  ten  years  at  3  Arribs,  62  Crore,  97  LackB> 
55,246  Dams*'  (q.v.  3,62,97,55,246  ddms  = 
about  9  millions  sterling). — Ayeen^  E.T.  by 
Gladwin,  1800,  ii.  1 ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  116.] 

SIBDAB,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  sar- 
ddTy  and  less  correctly  sirdar ^  *  leader,  a 
commander,  an  officer ' ;  a  chief,  or 
lord ;  the  head  of  a  set  of  palankin- 
bearers,  and  hence  the  ^  siradr-bearery' 
or  elliptically  *  the  Sirddr*  is  in  BengsJ 
the  style  of  the  valet  or  body-servant, 
even  when  he  may  have  no  others 
under  him  (see  BEABEB).  [Sirdar  is 
now  the  official  title  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Egyptian 
army;  Sird&r  Bahddur  is  an  Indian 
military  distinction.] 

[c.  1610. — " ...  a  captain  of  a  company, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  a  Sardare." — Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  254. 

[1675.-"Sardar."    See  under  SEPOY.] 

1808.—"  I,  with  great  difficulty,  knocked 
up  some  of  the  villagers,  who  were  nearly 
as  much  afraid  as  Christie's  Will,  at  the 
visit  of  a  SirdAr  "  (here  an  officer). — Life  of 
Ley  den. 

[c.  1817. — " .  .  .  the  bearers,  with  their 
Sirdanr,  have  a  large  room  with  a  verandah 
before  it." — Mrs.  Sherwood,  Last  Days  of 
Boosy,  63.] 

1826.—"  Gopee's  father  had  been  a  Sirdar 
of  some  consequence.** — Pattdwang  Hari, 
174  ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  252]. 

SIBDBABS,  s.  This  is  the  name 
which  native  valets  (bearer)  give 
to  common  drawers  (underclothing). 
A  friend  (Gen.  R.  IVIaclagan,  R.E.) 
has  suggested  the  origin,  which  is 
doubtless  "short  drawers"  in  contra- 
distinction to  Long-drawers,  or  Py- 
jamas (qq.v.).  A  common  l)earer's 
pronunciation  is  sirdrajy  as  a  chest  of 
drawers  is  also  called  *  Draj  kd  almaird ' 
(see  ALHTBA). 

SIBK7,  s.  Hind.  nrkl.  A  kind  of 
unplatted  matting  formed  by  laying 
the  fine  cylindrical  culms  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Saccharum  sara,  Roxb. 
(see  SUBKUNDA)  side  by  side,  and 
binding  them  in  single  or  aouble 
layers.  This  is  used  to  lay  under  the 
thatch  of  a  house,  to  cover  carts  and 
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palankins,  to  make  Chicks  (q.v.)  and 
table-mats,  and  for  man^  other  pur- 
poses of  rural  and  domestic  economy. 

1810. — "  It  is  perhaps  singular  that  I 
should  have  seen  seerky  in  use  among  a 
l^up  of  gypsies  in  Essex.  In  India  these 
itinerants,  whose  habits  and  characters 
correspond  with  this  intolerable  species  of 
banditti,  invariably  shelter  themselves 
under  Ben!ky/'—Williafnson,  V.Af.  ii.  490. 

[1882.—*'.  .  .  neat  little  huts  of  sirrakee, 
a  reed  or  grass,  resembling  bright  straw." — 
Mrs.  3/rtr  Hassan  Aii,  OhsrrvationSj  i.  23.] 

SIBBIS,  s.  Hind,  tnris,  Skt.  Mr- 
tshiiy  shriy  *  to  break,*  from  the  brittle- 
ness  of  its  branches ;  the  tree  Acacia 
Lebbekj  Benth.,  indigenous  in  S.  India, 
the  Satpura  range,  Bengal,  and  the 
sub-Himalavan  tract ;  cultivated  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere.  A  closely 
kindred  sp.,  A.  JuUhnmiiy  Boivin, 
affords  a  specimen  of  scientific  'Hobson- 
Jobson  * ;  the  specific  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Guldb-reahm,  *  silk-flower.' 

1808. — **  Quelques  anne^  apr^s  le  mort  de 
Dariyat,  des  charpentiers  ayant  abattu  un 
arbre  de  Seris,  qui  croissoit  aupr^s  de  son 
tombeau,  le  coup^rent  en  plusieurs  pi^es 
pour  Temployer  h.  des  constnictions.  Tout- 
a-coup  une  voix  terrible  se  fit  entendre,  la 
terre  se  mit  k  trembler  et  le  tronc  de  cet 
arbre  se  releva  de  lui-mdme.  Les  ouvriers 
^pouvant^  s'enfuirent,  et  I'arbro  ne  tarda 
pas  k  reverdir." — Af»'tSy  Ardyixh-i-MahJU^ 
quoted  by  Oarcin  (h  TVfcwy,  ReL  Mus.  88. 

[c.  1890.— 
**  An'  it  fell  when  sirrls-shaws  were  sero, 
And  the  nichts  were  long  and  mirk." 

Ji.  Kipling^  Df/kirtmrnOd  hUtifS^  The 
Fall  of  Jock  UUUspU.] 

SISSOO,  SHISHAM,  s.  Hind,  s'lsu, 
simn^  shlsham,  Skt.  Hiisajxl;  Ar.  Mlsam^ 
sdnmy  the  tree  Dalbcnjia  *Srxaoo,  Roxb. 
(N.O.  Legnminosae)  and  its  wood.  This 
is  excellent,  and  valuable  for  construc- 
tion, joinery,  bofit-  and  carriage-build- 
ing, and  furniture.  It  was  the  favourite 
wood  for  gun-carriages  as  long  as  the 
sui)ply  of  large  timber  lastea.  It  is 
now  much  cultivated  in  the  Punjab 
plantations.  The  tree  is  indigenous  in 
the  sub- Himalayan  tracts ;  and  l)e- 
lieved  to  be  so  likewise  in  Beluchistan, 
Guzerat,  and  Central  India.     Another 

S).  of  Dalbcrgia  (/>.  lati folia)  affords  the 
lack  Wood  (q.v.)  of  S.  and  W.  India. 
Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  one 
or  more  of  these  species  of  Dalhergid 
aflorded  the  sesamine  wood  spoken  of  in 
the  Periplm^  and  in  some  old  Arabic 
writers.      A    quotation   under  Black 


Wood  shows  that  this  wcxxl  was  ex- 
ported from  India  to  Chaldaea  in 
remote  ages.  Sissoo  has  continued  in 
recent  times  to  be  exported  to  I^^rpt, 
(see  Forskalf  quoted  hy  Royle,  iRndu 
Medicin€^  128).  Royle  notices  the  re- 
semblance of  the  Biblical  aJiittim  wood 
to  diUKam. 

c.  A.D.  80. — '*.  .  .  Thither  thev  are  wont 
to  deHpatch  from  Barygaza  (^zXMlch)  to 
both  these  ports  of  Persia,  great  vessels 
with  brass,  and  timbers,  and  beanos  of  teak 
{^\)\(av  ffayoKlpfjiv  koX  boKunf)  .  .  .  and  logs 
of  BllTaha.ni  {ffxkk&yytav  catrajjUtnau)  ..." 
— Peti'pluSy  Maris  JSn/thr.j  cap  36. 

c.  545. — "These  again  are  parsed  on  from 
Sielediba  to  the  marts  on  this  side,  such  as 
Mal<S,  where  the  pepper  is  grown,  and 
Kalliana,  whence  are  exported  brass,  and 
ahiBtiam  logs  (arfffa/ilya  ^t'Xa),  and  other 
wares." — CosnuUf  lib.  xi. 

?  before  1200.— 
**  There  are  the  wolf  and  the  parrot,  and  the 
peacock,  and  the  dove, 
And  the  plant  of  Zinj,  and  al-s&sim,  and 
pepper.  ..." 

Verses  on  India  bj-  Ah»*i-(fhari^ 
the  Sindiy  quoted  by  Kazc'in.\ 
in  OildfrneUt^r^  p.  218. 

1810.  —  "Sissoo  grows  in  most  of  the 
groat  forests,  intermixed  with  saol.  .  .  . 
This  wood  is  extraordinarily  hard  and 
heavy,  of  a  dark  brown,  inclining  to  a 
purT>le  tint  when  polished." —  Wiltiamson. 
V.J/,  ii.  71. 

1839. — **As  I  rode  through  the  city  one 
day  I  saw  a  considerable  quantity  of  timl)er 
lying  in  an  obscure  stroct.  On  examining 
it  I  found  it  was  shisham,  a  wood  of  the 
most  valuable  kind,  being  not  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  white  ants." — Ih-if  Lrnfrn  from 
Young  Egijpt,  ed.  1851,  p.  102. 

SITTING-UP.  A  curious  cu<toiu, 
in  vogue  at  the  Presidency  towns  more 
than  a  century  Jigo,  and  the  nature  of 
which  ia  indicated  by  the  (quotations. 
Was  it  of  Dutch  origin  ? 

1777.— "Lady  Impcy  sits  up  with  Mrs. 
Hastings;  rw/^o toad-eating." — Ph.  Fmnciis 
Diary,  quoted  in  Bu^fftrl,  AW;/>e,<  of  Old 
Calcutta,  124  ;  [3rd  ed.  125]. 

1780. — '*^Vhen  a  young  lady  arrives  at 
Madras,  she  must,  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
sit  up  to  receive  company,  attended  by 
some  beau  or  master  of  the  ceremonitjs, 
which  iK'rhaps  continues  for  a  week,  or 
until  sno  has  seen  all  the  fair  sex,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  settlement."  —  Mnnnt's 
yarr.f  56. 

1795. — "You  see  how- many  good  reasons 
there  are  against  your  scheme  of  my  taking 
horse  instantly,  and  hastening  to  throw 
myself  at  the  lady's  feet ;  as  to  the  other, 
of  proxy,  I  can  only  agree  to  it  under 
certain  conditions.  ...  I  am  not  to  b« 
,  forced  to  sit  up,  and  receive  male  or  female 
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visitors.  ...  I  am  not  to  be  obliged  to 
deliver  my  opinion  on  patterns  for  cape  or 
petticoats  for  any  lady.  .  .  ." — T.  Jiunro 
to  his  .Virf<r,  in  Life,  i.  169. 

1810.  —  ''Among  the  several  justly  ex- 
ploded ceremonies  we  may  reckon  that 
...  of  'Sitting  up.'  .  .  .  This  'Sittincr 
up,'  as  it  was  termed,  generally  took  place 
at  the  house  of  some  lady  of  ranic  or 
fortune,  who,  for  three  successive  nights, 
threw  opon  bor  mansion  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  all  .  .  .  who  chose  to  pay 
their  respects  to  such  ladies  as  might  have 
recently  arrived  in  the  country. "--]riY/ia»»- 
soiiy  V.AI.  i.  113. 

SITTBINOY,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
shifmjijty  shatranjif  and  that  from  Pers. 
shatrang,  *  chess,'  which  is  ag&in  of  Skt. 
origin,  chaturangOy  *  quadripartite '  (see 
S  A  PR  AS).  A  carpet  of  coloured  cotton, 
now  usually  maae  in  stripes,  but  no 
doubt  originally,  as  the  name  implies, 
in  checjuers. 

1648.  —  ".  .  .  Een  andere  soorte  van 
slochte  Tapijten  die  m8  noemt  Chitrenga." 
—  Tan  Tinut,  63. 

1673. —  "They  pull  off  their  Slippers, 
and  after  the  usual  Salams,  seat  them- 
selves in  Chonltries,  open  to  some  Tajik  of 
purling  Water ;  commonly  spread  with 
Carpets  or  Sitomgees."— /r^fr,  93. 

[1688.  —  "2  citterangees."  —  In  TuU, 
Hedges'  IHary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cclxv.] 

178.*). — "To  be  sold  by  public  auction  .  .  , 
the  vahuible  effects  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esfpiire  .  .  .  carpets  and  BittringMS.'  — 
In  Seton-Kdrr,  i.  111. 

SIWALIK,  n.p.  This  is  the  name 
now  applied  distinctively  to  that  outer 
range  of  tertiary  hills  which  in  various 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  runs  parallel  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  region, 
se])arat.ed  from  it  by  valleys  known 
in  U])per  India  as  duns  (see  DHOON). 
But  this  special  and  convenient  sense 
(d)  h;LS  l)een  attributed  to  the  term 
l»y  modem  Anglo-Indian  geographers 
only.  Among  the  older  Mahommedan 
historians  the  term  Siwdlikh  is  applied 
to  a  territory  to  the  west  of  and 
>erhaj>s  embracing  the  Aravalli  Hills, 
lit  certainly  including  specifically 
Nagore  {Xdgaur)  and  Mandawar  the 
predecessor  of  modern  Jodhpur,  and 
m  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  This 
ai)])lication  is  denoted  by  (a). 

In  one  or  two  passages  we  find  the 
ap])lication  of  the  name  (SiwalikM  ex- 
tending a  good  deal  further  soutn,  as 
if  reaching  to  the  vicinity  of  Malwa. 
Such  instances  we  have  grouped  under 
(b).     But  it  is  possible  that  the  early 
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application  (a)  habitually  extended 
thus  far. 

At  a  later  date  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  Himalaya ;  either  to  the  range 
in  its  whole  extent,  as  in  the  passages 
from  Chereffedtn  (Shariffuddin  *Ali  of 
Yezd)  and  from  Ba1>er;  sometimes 
with  a  possible  limitation  to  that 
part  of  the  mountains  which  overlooks 
the  Punjab  ;  or,  as  the  quotation  from 
Rennell  indicates,  with  a  distinction 
between  the  less  lofty  region  nearest 
the  plains,  and  the  Alpine  summits 
beyond,  Siwalik  applying  to  th« 
former  only. 

The  true  Indian  form  of  the  name 
is,  we  doubt  not,  to  be  gathered  from 
the  occurrence,  in  a  list  of  Indian 
national  names,  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna^ 
of  the  Saiy&las.  But  of  the  position 
of  these  we  can  only  say  that  the 
nations,  with  whom  the  context  im- 
mediately associates  them,  seem  to  lie 
towards  the  western  part  of  Upper 
India.  (See  Wilson's  WorkSy  Vishnu 
Purdnay  ii.  175.)  The  popular  deriva- 
tion of  Siwalik  as  given  m  several  of 
the  quotations  below,  is  from  sawaldJchy 
*  One  lakh  and  a  quarter ' ;  but  this  is 
of  no  more  value  than  most  popular 
etymologies. 

"We  give  numerous  quotations  to 
establish  the  old  application  of  the 
term,  l)ecause  this  has  l)een  somewhat 
confused  in  Elliot's  extracts  by  the 
inter])olated  phrase  ^Siwdllk  Hillsy' 
where  it  is  evident  from  Raverty's 
version  of  the  Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri  that 
there  is  no  such  word  as  Hills  in  the 
original. 

We  have  said  that  the  special  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  the  detached 
sub-Himalayan  range  is  quite  modem. 
It  seems  in  fact  due  to  that  very 
eminent  investigator  in  many  branches 
of  natural  science,  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  ; 
at  least  we  can  find  no  trace  of  it 
before  the  use  of  the  term  by  him  in 
papers  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  It  is  not  previously  used, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  even  by 
Royle ;  nor  is  it  known  to  Jacque- 
mont,  who  was  intimately  associated 
with  Royle  and  Cautley,  at  Saharau- 
pur,  very  shortly  before  Falconer's 
arrival  there.  Jacquemont  {Journal^ 
ii.  11)  calls  the  range:  "la  premiere 
chaine  de  montagnes  que  j'appellerai 
Us  montagnes  de  Dehra.^  The  first 
occurrence  that  we  can  find  is  in  a 
paper  by  Falconer  on  the  *  Aptitude  of 


nnge,  aiid  we  ha.re  gireii  the  luun*  of  SItb- 
tbflriain  tu  it.  tu  cutumemonita  tho  ramBrk- 
ablfl  fonnAtiunf  mi  Hch  in  new  animali. 
Another  dvriTntiun  of  the  name  ut  the 
hill>i.  (uie>|<1tiinu<l  by  the  Hahaol,  or  High 
Prie»t  lit  Dehrn,  is  m  follovm  :— 

"8««iUk.  n  ciimptiiai  of  Nini-Td/u.  a 
nnme  Kiven  tii  thu  tract  <>f  Tmiuntiiiiiii  ti«- 
tweun  tho  Jumna  luil  Onniceii,  frum  haTJnc 
twen  the  ra<iiluii<.-D  of  Ibwik*  Swa  nnd  h» 
Kin    UaSes."  —  Fidomer   utul    Cmillty,    in 


17SZ.— •■Baleot  8U«M . . .  h.K:i 

— Amotisr  It«nu  of  lUvnne.    Infa^ 
16S7.— "  We  bsTe  Ukea  inu 


0  prTX3B«d   fram   1 
trchaie   na  mw 
a  aaid  ships  e 


1870.  —  "Thiwo  frin|[ing;  rangmi  uf  tho 
later  foriniition«  nro  known  (loncmlly  u 
the  Sub-Hiniolnyns.  Tho  incut  ini|wrlant 
hcinK  the  SlwtUk  hjllii,  n  tarni  eapeciully 
umilieil  to  thu  hilla  Kiuth  of  the  Deyni 
IMn,  liut  froiiuKntly  eniiiloved  in  a  wider 
■Kiwu."— Jfof/'n^f  Ktu/  Blnujurd,  Man.  uf 
tk^  llnJiy^  oflHlliu,  /-fni.  |>.  I. 

[18 

"TTiu  terni  SheinLlle  iH  i-uticd  li. 
nntirc  hii^turiaiu  t<i  bo  n  cciinbioation  of  two 
HJQllvC  UMTd.-  'iriru'  lind  'III''  (mV),  tho 
woni  'vim'  !<i(;iiifyini;  iiiic  nml  a  i|uarter, 
ami  the  word  '/a*'  beinjr  the  lorm  whith 
exprowKW  tho  nomber  ut  odd  htindred 
thr>m<.ind."_nonrA.V/,  IlaniiH  and  llMio, 

2ia.i 

SKEEN,  .".  Til),  fkvin.  Tim 
Iliiiialayaii  Ibi-x ;  {Copra  Sibiriea, 
lIuviT).      [Sii'i'    /jiifi/nrrf,     Maninuitiu, 

5ai] 

SLAVE.  W«  cniiiiut.  now  attuiiipt 
ji  liistiTV  of  lliH  loniiiT  tniiire  of  slaves 
in  Dritish  Iiidiii,  wliii'li  would  be  a 
i-im»idfnil.l.-»ork  iti  iis.lf.  W«  only 
^ither  a  few  iiiiotatioii.«  illuslwtiiifj 
Ihat  hiatory. 

1870.— "Of  throo  'I'liccvcs,  two  weni  ex 
cutcd  and  ono  made  a  SUt*.  Wu  do  m 
Hliprovo  of  putting  any  to  death  for  thof 
iiiir  Hint  any  of  our  own  nation  »hould  I 
miido  a  Slavs,  a  word  that  Iwoomua  not  n 
Kluiflishinans  month. "—n^  (.^.>l.<  tu  Ft.  .* 
7.     lu  XUa  uii'i  Exd.  No. 


our  ami  

the  nta  of  £Tfi  a   head."— Owf'I* 
Doc.  S.     In  Long,  2S3. 

17W. — "That  an  an   indacev:art ' 
Commiuidera    and     Chief     Malw  k 
IhomielTos  in  procuring  at  Um  ti 
of  8Utm  aa    the    Shipe  on  osM 
carry,    and    to    encoumge  the  Siifw 
take  proper  care    of    them  in  tlM  ^ 
there  u  to  be  allowod  20  ahilliaga  to* 
■lave  shipped  at  Madagaecar.  to  bt 
rit,  13b.  4d.  a  head  tc  •*-  -  " 


dolivand  at  Kort  Morlboroo^  tL,_ 
mander  u  to  be  allowed  the  fonl^a 
Ss.  8d.  and  the  Chief  Mate  3>.  U 
SuiYBon  IS  likewise  to  be  allowed  Ik 
each  ilave  Luded  at  Fort  tlariboo^ 
C'i«r(  (  Ixitir,  Feb.  22.  In  Lo*f,  Vt. 
1778.  —  Mr.      Buateed 


the  Calcutta  Magistrate  iu .  ,. 

log  alaTM  and  llaTV-glrla,  of  E 
Portugnoso,  and  Amlenian^  sai 
TnagioCratu  tu  be  punished  with  IhiM 


t  Serampt .    . 

Qlrta  alwut «  yaare  old  ;  and  a  groat  miiH 
of  other  articled."— /flifi'a  Utueltr,  JuljS. 
1785.—"  Mnlvor.  Hair-drewor  fno  fc 
rupo,  iiropOBOB  hiinself  to  the  ladia  rfft 
settlciueat  to  drexa  hnir  daily,  at  twolii 


18. 


I   the 


2.—''  .   .  .   ninkiTiE  also   nrocia 
Kit  .'f  drum  that  if  any  Slave 
he  Mhould  >>     ' 


tilwrty  to  go  whom  thay  ploaMed." — ll'dyri, 
lHarn.  Oot,  M  ;  [Huk.  Sue.  i.  38]. 

[  ,,  "Thero  lioing  ii  gront  nuniijer  <if 
BUtsi  yearly  oiporled  from  this  iilaoo,  to 
yo  srroiit  grioviinco  of  ninny  psrsoiiB  whoBu 
Children  are  very  comtDonly  stolleu  away 
from  theni.  by  those  who  are  constant 
tradoni  in  thif-  way.  the  Agent,  kc.  con- 
sidoring  tho  Scaniiall  that  might  accrue  to 
■  ■  ,  tho  great  losae  tbit 
by    f-iich 

0  Slave* 


with  gauze  Howera,  4c.  He  will  ^ 
instruet  thu  ilavM  at  n  moder«ta  !■• 
—In  .Vion-A-nir.  i.  119.  This  waa  nnfr 
piece  of -lang.  Though  wo  hear  .wcaAwB 
m  the  ailvurtisoments  of  the  time  at  A 
boys  and  girls,  the  domestic  aerv^Dt*  ■■ 
not  usually  of  (hat  description. 

1794.—"  iiO  Ritpoon  Keward  for  Duooni 
■'  Run  OVf_  about  four  Week,  ago  fn> 
ficntlonmn  in  Bombay,  A  Malay  Hh 
called  Camliing  or  Riunbinji  He  ^ib 
Silk  Purse,  with  i5  Venetmna,  andn 
KerW""""''    ■    '    ■"~'*""*^»   *" 

SLING,  SELINa,  n.p.     This  u  i 

iiam«  used  iti  thu  HiiiialavMi  nsio 


SLING,  SELING. 
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China  which  supplies  \'arious  articles 
of  trade.  Its  occurrence  in  Trade 
Returns  at  one  time  caused  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  its  identity,  but  there 
can  1  Hi  no  doubt  that  it  is  Si-ning  (Fu) 
in  Kan-su.  The  name  Sling  is  also 
ap])lied,  in  Ladak  and  the  Punjab,  to 
a  stuff  of  goat's  wool  made  at  the  place 
so  called. 

c.  1730.— "Kokonor  i«  also  called  T:o- 
ngomhit^  which  means  blue  lake.  .  .  .  The 
Tilxstans  pretend  that  this  lake  belongs  to 
them,  and  that  the  limits  of  Tibet  adjoin 
those  of  the  town  of  Shilln  or  Shiliiudi."— 
P.  Orazio  dfUa  Penna,  E.T.  in  Aiarkham*t 
TiUt,  2d  ed.  314. 

1774.  —  **The  natives  of  Kashmir,  who 
like  the  Jews  of  Europe,  or  the  Armenians 
in  the  l\u'kish  Empire,  scatter  themselves 
over  the  Eastern  kingdoms  of  Asia  .  .  . 
have  formed  extensive  establishments  at 
Lhiusa  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
country.  Their  agents,  stationed  on  the 
coant  of  Coromandel,  in  Ben^l,  Benares, 
Nepal,  and  Kashmir,  furnish  them  with  the 
commodities  of  these  different  countries, 
which  they  dispose  of  in  Tibet,  or  forward 
to  their  associates  at  Etoling,  a  town  on  the 
border?*  of  China."  —  BogU's  Narrativey  in 
Marlham'if  Tibet,  124. 

1793. — '* ...  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
duct of  their  looms  {i.e.  of  Tibet  and  Nepaul) 
is  as  inconsiderable  in  quantity  as  it  is 
insignificant  in  quality.  The  Joos  (read 
TOOS)  or  flannel  procured  from  the  former, 
were  it  really  a  fabric  of  Tibet,  would 
perhaps  l)e  admitted  as  an  exception  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  obser\'ation  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  made  at  Siling,  a  place  situated 
on  the  western  borders  of  China." — Kirk- 
jHifi't'rl's  J  or.  of  Nrpaul  (1811),  p.  134. 

18r)4. — *'  List  iif  Chliie^'.  Ariicle*  brought  to 
Indt'ti.  .  .  .  Siling,  a  soft  and  silky  woollen 
of  two  kinds  —  1.  Sliir^n.  2.  OorHn." — 
('iiniUH(iham\^  lAtd4ik,  241-2. 

1862.  — '•  Sling  is  a  *  Punhmina '  (fine  wool) 
cloth,  manufactured  of  goat-W(H>l,  taken 
fn^in  Kanishaihr  and  Ururachi,  and  other 
districts  of  Turkish  China,  in  a  C^hinose 
town  called  Sling." — Punjab  Tnide  lUpitrt, 
App.  }».  ccxxix. 

1871.  —  "There  were  two  Calmucks  at 
YArkand.  who  had  belonged  to  the  suite  of 
the  Chinese  AmbA,n.  .  .  .  Their  own  home 
thoy  say  i«<  Zilm"  (qu.  Zilint)  "a  country 
and  town  distant  lA  month's  journey  from 
either  Aksoo  or  Knoten,  and  at  an  erjual 
(listance  in  jx-nnt  of  time  from  Lhassa  .  .  . 
Zilm  |Kissessos  manufactures  of  carpets, 
horse-tnijtpin^-*,  pen-holders,  kc.  .  .  .  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
article'?  such  as  those  described  are  imp<»rted 
(K'casionally  into  Ijudsik,  under  the  name  of 
Zilm  or  Zirm  goods. 

•'Now  if  the  town  of  Zilm  is  six  weeks 
journey  from  either  Lhassa  or  Aksoo,  its 
position  may  l>o  guessed  at." — Shato,  Visits 
to  High  Tartanj,  38. 


SLOTH,  s.  In  the  usiial  way  of 
transferring  names  which  belong  to 
other  regions,  this  name  is  sometimes 
applied  in  S.  India  to  the  Lemur 
(lAfris  yracilisy  Jerdon). 

SNAKE-STONE,  s.  This  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  substance,  the  application 
of  which  to  the  part  where  a  snake-bite 
has  taken  effect,  is  suppc^d  to  draw 
out  the  poison  and  render  it  innocuous. 
Such  a])plications  are  made  in  various 
parts  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  substances  which  have  this  re- 
putation are  usually  of  a  porous  kind, 
and  when  they  have  l>eeu  chemically 
examined  have  proved  to  be  made  of 
charred  bone,  or  the  like.  There  is 
an  article  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  by  Dr.  J.  Da^'y, 
entitled  An  Analysis  of  the  Snake'St<m4y 
in  which  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  three  different  kinds,  all 
o1)tained  from  Sir  Alex.  Johnstone, 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  is  given.  (1) 
Tlie  first  kind  was  of  round  or  oval 
form,  black  or  brown  in  the  middle, 
white  towards  the  circumference, 
polished  and  somewhat  lustrous,  and 
])retty  enough  to  l)e  sometimes  worn 
as  a  neck  ornament ;  easilv  cut  with 
a  knife,  but  not  scratched  by  the  nail. 
When  breathed  on  it  emitted  an  earthy 
smell,  and  when  applied  to  the  tongue, 
or  other  moist,  surface,  it  adhered 
firmly.  This  kind  proved  to  be  of  bone 
l>artially  calcined.  (2)  We  give  below 
a  ((notation  regarding  the  second  kind. 
(3)  The  third  was  apparently  a  bezoax, 
(q.v.),  rather  than  a  snake-stone.  There 
is  another  article  in  the  As.  Res.  xvi. 
382  seqq.  by  Captain  J.  D.  Herbert,  on 
Zehr  Moherehy  or  SnaJLO-Stone.  Two 
kinds  are  described  which  were  sold 
under  the  name  given  {Zahr  rnvhroy 
where  zahr  is  *  poison,'  muhra,  *a  kind 
of  polished  shell,'  *a  l)ead,'  applied  to 
a  speoie-s  of  bezoar).  Both  of  these 
were  mineral,  and  not  of  the  class  we 
are  treating  of. 

c.  1666.— "C'est  dans  cette  Villo  de  Diu 
que  86  font  los  Piexres  de  Cobra  si  re- 
nomm^es:  ellos  sont  oompoe^es  de  racines 
riu'on  brille,  et  dont  on  amasse  les  cendres 
]K:)ur  les  mettre  avec  une  sorte  de  terre 
qu'ils  ont,  et  les  brdler  encore  une  fois  area 
cette  terre  ;  et  apr^  cela  on  en  fait  la  p&te 
dont  ces  Pierres  sont  form^es.  ...  II  faut 
faire  sortir  avec  une  ^^lle,  un  pea  d» 
sang  de  la  plaie,  y  appliquer  la  Pierre,  et 
I'y  laisser  jusiiu'k  oe  qu'elle  tombe  d  ella 
mftme." — Tkerenot^  v.  97. 
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^reat  variety  of  uncivilized  races ;  e.y.  in 
variouB  parts  of  Africa ;  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia ;  in  the  Clove 
Islands ;  to  the  Voddas  of  Cevlon,  to  the 
Poliars  of  Malabar,  and  (by  Pliny,  surely 
under  some  mistake)  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 
See  on  this  subject  a  note  in  Marco  Pofoy 
Bk.  iv.  ch.  21 ;  a  note  by  Afr.  De  B.  Pnanlx^ 
in  J,  R.  At.  iioc.j  xviii.  348  (in  which 
several  references  are  erroneously  printed) ; 
TrnnenVt  Ceylon^  i.  593  stqq,  ;  RawlituKfu't 
JIiradotUM^  under  Bk.  iv.  ch.  196. 

c.  1330. — '^SolUa  is  situated  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Zenj.  According  to  the  author  of 
the  Kdn  dfif  the  inhabitants  are  Muslim. 
Ibn  Sayd  says  that  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence  are  the  extraction  of  gold  and  of 
iron,  and  that  their  clothes  are  of  leo^tard- 
8\cin."—AhH{ffd^i,  Fr.  Tr.  i.  222. 

,,  '*A  merchant  told  me  that  the 
town  of  Sof&la  is  a  half  month's  march 
distant  from  Culua  (Quiloil),  and  that  from 
Sofftla  to  YufI  (Nufi)  ...  is  a  month's 
march.  From  Yfifl  they  bring  gold-dust  to 
8of&la."— 7671.  Batuta,  ii.  192-3. 

1199.  —  "Coming  to  Mozambique  (i.^. 
V]vh;o  and  his  sqiuidron  on  their  return) 
they  did  not  desire  to  go  in  because  there 
was  no  need,  so  they  kept  their  course,  and 
being  off  the  coast  of  ^fiUa,  the  pilots 
warned  the  officers  that  they  should  be 
alert  and  ready  to  strike  sail,  and  at  night 
they  should  keep  their  course,  -vnth  little 
sail  f«et,  and  a  good  look-out,  for  just  there- 
alx)uts  there  wan  a  river  belonging  to  a 
place  called  ^^fala,  whence  there  some- 
times issued  a  tremendous  scjuall,  which 
tore  up  trees  and  carried  cattle  and  all  into 
the  soa.  .  .  ." — <\irrfa^  Lmd^is^  i.  134-13.'». 

151«3.  — ".  .  .  at  xviii.  leagues  from  them 
there  is  a  river,  which  is  not  very  large, 
whereon  is  a  town  of  the  Moors  called 
Sofala,  close  to  which  town  the  King  of 
Portugal  has  a  fort.  'J'hese  Moors  estab- 
lished themselves  there  a  long  time  ago  on 
account  of  the  great  trade  in  gold,  which 
they  carrv  on  with  the  Gentiles  of  the 
mainland. ' — Barbontj  4. 

1523. — *'  Item — that  as  regards  all  the  ships 
and  goods  of  the  said  Realm  of  Urmuz,  and 
its  ports  and  vassals,  they  shall  l>o  secure  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  they  shall  be  as  free  to 
navigato  where  they  please  as  vassals  of  the 
King  our  lonl,  save  only  that  thev  shall  not 
navigate  inside  the  Strait  of  Mecca,  nor 
yet  to  (j^ffala  and  the  {K^rts  of  that  coast, 
.as  that  IS  forbidden  by  the  King  our  lord. 
.  .  ." — Treaty  of  Aiz/t  Dnarto  eA*  Meruze*^ 
with  the  King  of  Ornuiz^  in  Botelhoj  Tombo^ 
«0. 

1553.— *' Vasco  da  Gama  .  .  .  was  afraid 
that  there  was  some  pilf  running  far  inland, 
fn.)m  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  out. 
And  this  apprehension  made  him  so  careful 
to  keep  well  from  the  shore  that  he  passed 
without  even  seeing  the  town  of  ^fala,  so 
famous  in  these  parts  for  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  the  Moors  procured  there  from 
the  Blacks  of  the  country  by  trade.  .  .  ." — 
Jiarroi,  I.  iv.  3. 


1572.- 
** .  .  .  Fizemot  desta  oosta  algum  desrio 
Deitando  para  o  p^igo  toda  a  armada : 
Porque,  ventando  Noto  manso  e  frio, 
Nao  DOS  apanhaase  a  ag:ua  da  enseada. 
Que  a  costa  faz  alli  daquella  banda, 
Donde  a  rica  Bofala  o  euro  oaanda." 

Gzmdef,  T.  73. 

By  Burton : 

*'  off   from    the   coaat-Iine  for   a  spell    wa 

stood, 
till  deep  blue  water  'neath    our  kelaooi 

lay; 
for  f ri^d  Notus,  in  his  fainty  mood, 
was  fam  to  drive  us  leewards  to  the  Bay 
made  in  that  quarter  by  the  crookM  shore^ 
whence  rich  SofAla  sendeth  golden  ore." 

1665.— 
"  Mombaza  and  Quiloa  and  Melind, 

And  SofUa,  thought  Opbir,  to  the  realm 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south." 
ParadiM  IjOtt^  xi.  399  9eqq, 

Milton,  it  may  be  noticed,  misplaces  the 
accent,  reading  Sofala. 

yi'^- — "Between  Dtlagati  and  MoMm- 
bique  is  a  dangerous  ISea-coast,  it  was 
formerly  known  ny  the  names  of  Snffolft 
and  CuamOj  but  now  by  the  Partuffu*»e, 
who  know  that  country  best,  is  called 
Senjoi."—A,  HamUU>n,  i.  8  fed.  1744]. 

SOLA,  vulg.  SOLAB,  s.  This  is 
proi>erly  Hind,  shold^  corrupted  by  the 
Benguli  inability  to  utter  the  shibbo- 
leth, to  sold,,  and  often  again  into  soUvr 
by  English  people,  led  astray  })y  the 
usual  "striving  after  meaning."  *S^£rf 
is  the  name  of  the  plant  Ae^hynomene 
aspertty  L.  (N.O.  Legumino^e\  and 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  light 
pith  of  that  plant,  from  which  the 
light  thick  Sola  topees,  or  pith  hata, 
are  made.  The  material  is  also  used 
to  pad  the  roofs  of  palankins,  as  a  pro- 
tection jigaiust  tlie  sun's  power,  and 
for  various  minor  purposes,  e.or.  for 
slips  of  tinder,  for  making  models,  &c. 
The  word,  until  its  wide  ditfusion 
within  the  last  45  years,  was  peculiar 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
Deccan  the  thing  is  called  hh^Md^  Mahr. 
hhenfja^  and  in  Tamil,  netti^  [*  breaking 
with  a  crackle.'!  Solar  hats  are  now 
often  advertised  in  Ijondon.  [Hats 
made  of  elder  i)ith  were  used  in  S. 
Europe  in  the  early  16th  century.  In 
Albert  Diirer's  lUary  in  the  Nether'^ 
Iniids  (1620-21)  we  find:  "Also  To- 
masin  lias  given  me  a  plaited  hat  of 
elder-pitli"  {Mr».  Heaton,  Life  of  AU 
hrecht  Durer,  269).  Miss  Eden,  in 
1839,  speaks  of  Europeans  wearing 
"broad  white  feather  hats  to  keep  off 
the    sun"   (Up    the    Country^  iL    56X 
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BOMBA,  SOltBAY.  ( 

Illiutrationa  of  the  various  BhapeB  of 
Sola  hats  used  in  Bengal  about  1804 
will  be  found  in  Orani,  Rvral  Lift  in 
Bengal,  106  m;.] 

ISSS.— "  I  itoppad  at  a  fiahermui't,  to 
look  at  the  curioufll7-HhJi.ped  floats  h«  iu«d 
for  bis  very  large  aod  he&Ty  fiihing-neta  \ 
-each  float  wu  formed  of  eight  piecaa  of 
■hoU,  tiod  Cugethsr  by  the  ends.  .  .  . 
When  thiajight  and  ipongy  pith  is  wetted, 
it  can  be  cut  into  thin  layen,  which  pasted 
together  are  formed  into  hats ;  Chineee 
paper  appeara  ta  be  made  of  the  name 
■amtanai.  —Wanderijigiofa  PilgT'm,'\i.  100. 

1872.—"  In  a  moment  the  flint  gare  ant  a 
re,  which  fell  into  the  Mli;  the 


\a  Samanta,  L 


1SS5. — "  I  have  slipped  a  pair  of  galoehes 
over  my  ordinary  wallting-boots  ;  and,  with 
mv  lolkr  topw  (or  sun  helmet)  □□,  have 
ridden  through  a  mile  of  deserted  etreeta 
aad  thronged  basaarH,  in  a  grilling  vaa- 
shine." — A  I'Tt^mioiud  ViiU  in  Ptraa,  /H. 
Jama'i  l/tuUU,  Uarch  S. 

[BOHBA,  80HBAT,  a    A  preaent. 

Malay  tambaJi-an. 


(1815.—"  .  .  .  concluded  rather  than  pay 
the  great  Somba  of  eight  hundred  reals.  — 
;Wf  iv.  43.] 

SOMBBEBO,  a.  Fort,  tumbreiro. 
In  England  we  now  undeistand  hj 
this  word  a  lj road- brimmed  hat  ;  but 
in  older  writ«ra  it  ia  used  for  an 
umln-ella.  SiuniiieTliead  is  a  name  in 
the  BomWy  Ar»nal  (as  M.-Qen. 
Keatinge  tells  me)  for  a  great  um- 
brella. I  make  no  doubt  that  it  ia 
a  corruption  (by  'striving  after  mean- 
ing ')  of  Sombreiro,  and  it  is  a  capital 
example  of  Hobson- Jolieon. 

1503.— "And  the  next  dav  the  Captain- 
Major  before  daylight  embarked  armed 
with  all  bia  people,  id  the  boats,  and  the 
KioK  (of  CoobiDt  in  his  boats  which  they 

l»ali>». 
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Gt  SOMBRERO. 

him  ;  and  some  of  these  ar«  of  silk  atnff 
finely  wrought,  with  many  fringes  of  gold, 
and  eet  witli  itonsi  and  seed  pearl.  .  .  . 
—BattoM,  UtboQ  ed.  298. 

1663. — "  At  thie  time  Dom  Joige  diicemMl 
a  great  body  of  man  oominf;  towards  where 
he  was  standing,  and  amid  them  a  lom- 
bnin  on  a  lofty  staff,  ooTerins  the  head 

knew  it  to  be  some  '  noble  penon.  Thia 
•ombrslTD  ia  a  fashion  in  India  ooming  from 
China,  and  among  the  Chinese  no  one  may 

nobility,  which  we  ma;  describe  as  a  one- 
handed  paUiirat  (having  regard  to  thos* 
which  we  use  to  see  carried  fay  four,  at  the 
reception  of  some  great  King  or  Prince  oa 
his  entrance  into  a  mty).  .  ,  ."— Bnm«,  III. 
I.  9.     Then  follow!  a  minute  dessription  of 

the  (omlvelro  or  nmbralla. 

[1G9S.^" ...  a  great  broad  M»nbr«ro 
or  shadow  in  their  hands  to  defend  them  in 
the  Summer  from  the  Sunne,  and  in  the 
Winter  from  the  VMXia."—Hakl.  II.  i.  2S1 
(Staa/.  Did.). 

[1602.— In  hia  character  of  D.  Pedro 
Hascarenhas,  the  Viceroy,  Coulo  says  he 
was  BOiious  to  ohacge  certain  babits  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India :  "  One  of  these  was  to 
forbid  the  tall  lombralrM  f' 
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expense  of  pa^ng  those  who  carried  them  ; 
be  himself  did  not  have  one,  but  used  a 
woollen  umbrella  with  small  oords  (I),  which 
they  called  for  many  yean  Mtuturejtkoi, 
Afterwards  finding  the  aun  intolerable  and 
the  rain  immoderate,  ha  pereiittad  the  use 
of   tall   umbrellas,   on   the  condition  that 


t  the 
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rthem. 
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lied  boyi  dt  •omln«li«  (see  BOT)." 

■Couto,  Dec.  VII.  Bk.  i.  ch.  12.] 

c.  1630.— "  Betwiit  towns  men  usually 
..aval  in  Chariots  drawn  by  Oien,  but  in 
Towns  npon  PalunkMua,  and  with  Som- 
bnrM  dt  Sol  over  them,"— A'r  T.  Hrrhat, 
ed.  ie«&,  p.  46. 

1657.-"  A  coat^  du  cheva!  il  y  a  nn 
bomme  qui  esvente  Wiilnoa,  afin  qu'il  na 
refoive  point  d'incommodit^  soit  par  les 
moDchea,  on  par  la  cbateur ;  et  i  chaque 
coat4  on  parte  deux  Zombrelrpa,  alin  que 
U  Soloil  ne  loise  pas  sur  lay.  .  .  ." — .4ftr, 
Sogtr,  Ft.  Tr.  od.  1670,  p,  2ffl. 

1S73.— "  Xone  but  the  Emperor  have  a 
Snmbnro  among  the  lloguli.''—FrytT,  36. 

1727.— "The  Portugntt  ladiei 
to  beg  the  Favour  that  h 
out    some    lusty    Dutch   men    u>  ciui-y    uieir 

/'oinoiunu  and  Soiimi«tm  or  Umbrellas." 
—A.  aamillon,  i.  338 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  340]. 

1788-71.-"  Cloae  behind  it,  followed  the 
heir-apparent,  on  toot,  under  a  MlnbrMl, 
or  sunshade,  of  state."- .SKmruitif,  E.T. 
i.  87. 

[184fi.— "  \o  open  nmbrvllos  or  nmmur- 
hwds  allowed  to  pan  thraugh  the  ^tas." — 
Fubtit  Notice  cm  Oata  of  Bombay  Yolni,  in 
DougloM,  aiimptaitfOliBKHilmi.,^\ 
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taken  from  Lord  Teignmouth  of  witch 
tests  among  the  Soontaax. 

[1798. — ".  .  .  amongst  a  wild  and  un- 
lettered tribe,  denominated  Soontaar,  who 
have  reduced  the  detection  and  trial  of 
persons  suspected  of  witchcraft  to  a  system." 
—As.  Res.  IV.  359.] 

1817. — **  For  several  years  many  of  the 
industrious  tribes  called  Sonthurs  have 
established  themselves  in  these  forests,  and 
have  been  clearing  and  bringing  into  culti- 
vation large  tracts  of  lands.  .  .  ." — Suther- 
land's Reportj  quoted  in  Long^  569. 

1867. — "This  system,  indicated  and  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Eld  en,*  was  carried  out  in 
its  integrity  under  Mr.  George  Yule,  C.B., 
by  whose  able  management,  with  Messrs. 
Kobinson  and  Wood  as  his  deputies,  the 
Sonthals  were  raised  from  misery,  dull 
despair,  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  been  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  India  under  the  British  rule. 
The  Regulation  Courts,  with  their  horde 
of  leeches  in  the  shape  of  badly  paid,  and 
•corrupt  Amlah  (Omlah)  and  pettifogging 
Mooktean,  were  abolished,  and  in  uieir 
place  a  Number  of  active  English  gentleman, 
termed  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Yule,  were  set  down  among  the 
Sonthals,  with  a  Ckxle  of  Regulations  drawn 
up  by  that  gentleman,  the  pith  of  which 
may  l>e  summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  *To  have  no  medium  between  the  8on- 
thal  and  the  BTalrini,  i,e.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

"  *  To  patiently  hear  any  complaint  made 
by  the  Bonthal  from  his  own  mouth,  with- 
out any  written  petition  or  charge  whatever, 
and  without  any  Amlah  or  C^ort  at  the 
time. 

"  *  To  carry  out  all  criminal  work  by  the 
aid  of  the  villagers  themselves,  who  were  to 
bring  in  the  accused,  with  the  witnesses, 
to  the  Hakim,  who  should  immediately 
attend  to  their  statements,  and  pimish  them, 
if  found  guilty,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
law.' 

"These  were  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  golden  rules  carried  out  by  men 
who  recognised  the  responsibility  of  their 
situation ;  and  with  an  adored  chief,  in  the 
shape  of  Yule,  for  tiieir  ruler,  whose  firm, 
judicious,  and  gentlemanly  conduct  made 
them  work  with  willing  hearts,  their  en- 
d^ivours  were  crowned  with  a  success  which 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  .  .  ." — Sonthalia  and  the  Sontkaisj 
by  Ji.  O.  Marif  Barrister-at-Law,  &c.  Cal- 
cutta, 1867,  pp.  125-127. 

SOODBA,  SOODKK,  s.  Skt.  thidra, 
[usually  derived  from  root,  jmc,  *  to  be 
afflicted,'  but  probably  of  non- Aryan 
origin].  The  ^theoretical)  Fourth 
Caste  of  the  Hinaus.    In  South  India, 

*  This  Is  apparently  a  mistake.    The  proposals 
were  certainly  original  with  Mr.  Yule. 


there  being  no  claimants  of  the 
2nd  or  3rd  classes,  the  highest  castes 
among  the  6M>-called)  Sudrcu  come 
next  after  tne  Brahmans  in  social 
rank,  and  sudra  is  a  note  of  respect, 
not  of  the  contrary  as  in  Nortnem 
India. 

1630.— "The  third  Tribe  or  Cast,  caUed 
the  Shndderies." — Lmd,  Display ,  Ac.,  ch. 
xii. 

1651. — "  La  quatri^me  lign^e  est  celle  des 
Soadraes;  elle  est  compw^  du  commun 

Seuple :  cette  lign^  a  sous  soy  beaucoup  et 
iverses  families,  dont  une  chacune  pretend 
surpasser  I'autre.  .  .  ." — Abr.  Roger ^  Fr. 
ed.  1670,  p.  8. 

[c.  1665.  —  "  The  fourth  caste  is  called 
Charados  or  Soudra."— TVitwntter,  ed.  Ball, 
ii.  184. 

[1667.—".  .  .  and  fourthly,  the  tribe  of 
Seydra,  or  artisans  and  labourers. " — Bemier, 
ed.  Constahle,  325.] 

1674.— "The  .  .  .  Chndrer (these are  the 
Nayres)." — Faria  y  Soiua,  ii.  710. 

1717.— "The  Brahmens  and  the  Tschud- 
direTB  are  the  proper  persons  to  satisfy  your 
Elnquiries." — Ph-UUpty  An  Account  of  ike  Re- 
ligion, &c.,  14. 

1858. — "  Such  of  the  Aborigines  as  yet  re- 
mained were  formed  into  a  fourth  cla^,  the 
Cudra,  a  class  which  has  no  rights,  but  only 
duties." — Whitney y  Or.  and  Ling,  Studies, 
ii.  6. 

1867. — "A  Brahman  does  not  stand  aloof 
from  a  Soudra  with  a  keener  pride  than  a 
Greek  Christian  shows  towards  a  Copt." — 
Dixon,  New  America^  7th  ed.  i.  276. 

800JEE,  SOOJY,  s.  Hind,  mfi^ 
[which  comes  probably  from  Skt. 
tad^  *pure*];  a  word  curiously  mis- 
interpreted ("the  coarser  part  of 
pounded  wheat")  by  the  usually  ac- 
curate Shakespear.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
fine  flour,  made  from  the  heart  of  the 
wheat,  used  in  India  to  make  bread 
for  European  tables.  It  is  prepared 
by  grinding  between  two  millstones 
which  are  not  in  close  contact.  \Sufi 
"is  a  granular  meal  obtained  by 
moistening  the  grain  overnight,  then 
grinding  it.  Tne  fine  flour  passes 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  leaving  the 
Suji  and  bran  above.  The  latter  is 
got  rid  of  by  winnowing,  and  the 
round,  granular  meal  or  Stgi,  com- 
posed of  the  harderpieces  of  the  grain, 
remains"  (Wait.  Eicon.  Did.  VI.  pt. 
iv.  167).]  It  is  the  semolina  of  Italjr. 
Bread  made  from  this  was  called  m 
Low  Latin  simeUa;  Oerm.  Semmel' 
brodchenj  and  old  English  simnel-c&kea. 
A  kind  of  ^tYvd^  xoa^^  'wSfitL  ww^** 
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is    often    called   $oojee   simply.      (See 
BOLONO.) 

1810. — "Bread  is  not  made  of  flour,  but 
of  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  which  in  very 
fine,  g^round  into  what  in  called  looijy.  .  .  . 
Soojy  is  frequently  boiled  into  *  stirabout' 
fur  breakfast,  and  eaten  with  milk,  salt,  and 
butter ;  though  some  of  the  more  zealous 
mnv  bo  seen  to  moisten  it  with  porter." — 
Wi%'anu(m,   V.Af,  ii.  135-136. 

1878. — "Sujee  flour,  ground  coarse,  and 
water." — Life  in  the  Mofuml^  i.  213. 

SOOBKY,  8.  Pounded  brick  used 
to  mix  with  lime  to  fonn  a  hydraulic 
mortar.  Hind,  from  Pers.  surkhi,  *  red- 
stutr.' 

c.  1770. — "The  terrace  roofs  and  floors 
of  the  rooms  are  laid  with  tine  pulverized 
stones,  which  thoy  call  nirkee;  these  are 
mixed  up  with  lime-water,  and  an  inferior 
kind  of  molasses,  and  in  a  short  time  grow 
as  hard  and  as  smooth,  as  if  the  whole  were 
one  large  stone." — Stavorinu*^  E.T.  i.  514. 

1777.  —  "The  inquiry  verified  the  infor- 
mation. We  found  a  Large  grouu  of  miser- 
able objects  confined  by  order  of  Mr.  Mills  ; 
some  were  sim))ly  so ;  some  under  sentence 
from  him  to  beat  Salkey." — Hepori  of  Impt-y 
and  othn-gf  quoted  in  ^trpheiCs  Nuncomar 
and  Imf)et/,  ii.  201. 

1784. — "One  lack  of  9-inch  bricks,  and 
al)ont  1400  maunds  of  Boorky." — NiAifn. 
in  tSrton-Karr^  i.  3-1  ;  see  also  ii.  15. 

1811.— "The  road  from  (^ulcutUi  to IJarac- 
pore  .  .  .  like  all  the  Bengal  roads  it  is 
I«ived  with  bricks,  with  a  layer  of  sulky, 
or  broken  bricks  over  thoni.'' — «sWi7///."*,  /.« 
Jlinfftfitjt,  iii.  The  word  is  misused^is  well 
as  mis  written  here.  The  substance  in  ques- 
tion is  khoa  (q.v.). 

SOOBMA,  8.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
surma.  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  used 
for  the  iKirpose  of  darkening  the  eyes, 
ku(fl  01  the  Ara))8,  the  stimwi  and 
stibium  of  the  ancients.  With  tins 
Jezebel  "painted  her  eves"  (2  Kingn^ 
ix.  30  ;  Jeremiah,  iv.  30'R.V.)  "With 
it,  I  l^lieve,  is  often  confounded  the 
sulphuret  of  lead,  which  in  N.  India 
is  called  aoorvwe  (ff.  is  the  feminine 
termination  in  Hindust.),  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  former  :  a  mistake 
not  of  recent  (wcurrence  only,  as 
S])rengel  says,  ^  DisHn{juit  vtro  Plinim 
martiin  a  femind^"  (Koyle,  on  Ant.  of 
Hivda  Medicine,  100).  [See  Watt. 
Econ.  Di4i,  i.  271.] 

[1766.— "The  powder  is  called  by  them 
■urma:  which  they  pretend  refreshes  and 
cools  the  eye,  besides  exciting  its  lustre, 
by  the  ambient  blackness." — Oroge.  2nd  ed. 
ii.  142.] 


[1829.— "  Boomia,  or  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, is  found  on  the  western  frontier/- 
7W,  Annal*,  Calcutta  reprint,  i.  13. 

[1892.— "Bolniali — A  prepared  pennanMt 
black  dye,  from  antimony.  .  .  ."— ifn. 
Mftr  HoMan  Alt,  OlmerrcUionj^  ii.  72.] 

SOOSIE,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  mm. 
Some  kind  of  silk  cloth,  hut  we  know 
not  what  kind.  [Sir  G.  Bird  wood 
(ludustr,  Art4iy  246)  defines  fUfU  u 
**  fine-coloured  cloths,  made  chietly  ai 
Battala  and  Sialkote,  striped  in  tke 
direction  of  the  warp  with  silk,  or 
cotton  lines  of  a  different  colour,  the 
cloth  l)eing  called  dokantii  ldiMdni\ 
*  in  two  stripes '  if  the  stripe  has  two 
lines,  if  three,  tirikanfii  [tlTUchdni],  aod 
so  on."  In  the  Puiijah  it  is  ^  a  stiiwd 
stuff  used  for  women's  trousers,  'niii 
is  made  of  fine  thread,  and  is  one  of 
the  fabrics  in  which  English  thread  is 
now  largely  used'  (Francis^  Alon.  im 
Cotton  Manufactures^  7).  A  silk  fabric 
of  the  same  name  is  made  in  the 
N.W.P.,  where  it  is  classed  as  a  x'ariely 
of  cJuIrkMna,  or  check  {Yuifuf  Ak^ 
Mon.  on  Silk,  93).  Forbes  WatMB 
{Textile  ManufactureSy  85)  speaks  of 
Sousee  as  chiefly  employed  for  trouser- 
inc;,  being  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
silk.  The  word  seems  to  derive  ite 
origin  fram  Susii,  the  Biblical  Shuduin, 
tlie  ca])ital  of  Susiana  or  £lam,  and 
from  tbe  time  of  Darius  I.  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Achaeinenian  kings. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  aliow  that 
fabrics  from  Babylon  were  largely 
exported  in  early  times.  Such  wae 
perhaps  the  "Biibylonish  garment' 
found  at  Ai  {Josh.  vii.  21),  which  the 
R.V.  marg.  translates  as  a  '*  mantle  of 
Sliinar").  This  a  writer  in  Smith's 
l>i<:t.  of  the  Bible  calls  "robes  trimmed 
with  valuable  fui-s,  or  the  skuis  them- 
selves ornamented  with  embroiderv" 
(i.  452).  The^se  Babylonian  fabncs 
have  been  often  described  (see  Layari^ 
I\ineveh  and  Babylon,  537  ;  MamerOf 
Daicji  of  Civ.,  470,  758  ;  EncifcL  Bid.  ii 
1286  seq.y  Frazer,  Fausanias,  iii.  545 
scq.).  An  early  reference  to  this  old 
tmde  in  costly  cloths  will  he  found  In 
the  quotation  from  the  Feriplns  under 
CHINA,  whicli  has  been  discussed  by 
Sir  H.  Yule  {Introd.  to  Gill,  Ritrr  cf 
GoUkn  Sand,  ed.  1883,  p.  88  ft^.Jl 
This  A^usi  cloth  api>ears  m  a  log  of 
1746  as  Soacie,  ana  was  known  to  the 
Portuguese  in  1550  as  SoajOB  (/.  K. 
As,  Soc.,  Jan.  1900,  p.  158.)] 
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[1667.—" ...  2  Mteh  of  ye  finest  with 
waat  colours  you  tninke  hAndBome  for  my 
own  wear  Chockoles  and  raiaM."— In  FuU, 
Hedges'  Diary,  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  oolxii. 

[1690.—"  It  (Suratt)  ia  renown'd  ...  for 
Sooseyi.  .  .  ."— (Mn^toa,  218. 

[1714-20.— In  an  inventory  of  Sir  J.  Fel- 
lowes  :  "A  Siua  window-curtain."  —  2nd 
ser.  N.  <frQ.  vi.244.] 

1784.  —  *'  Four  cassimeers  of  different 
colours  ;  Patna  dimity,  and  striped  Booiies." 
— In  Seton-KarTj  i.  42. 

SOPHY,  n.p.  The  name  by  which 
the  King  of  Persia  was  long  known  in 
Europe— "The  Sophy,"  as  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  was  "  The  Turk  "  or  "  Grand 
Turk,"  and  the  King  of  Delhi  the 
"Great  Mogul."  This  title  repre- 
sented Sufi,  Safaviy  or  Soft,  the  name 
of  the  oynasty  which  reigned  over 
Persia  for  more  than  two  centuries 
0449-1722,  nominally  to  1736).  The 
first  king  of  the  family  was  Isma'il, 
claiming  descent  from  'Ali  and  the 
I  mums,  through  a  long  line  of  persons 
of  saintly  reputation  at  Ardebif.  The 
surname  of  Sufi  or  Safi  assumed  by 
Isma'il  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
l)een  taken  from  Shaitn  Safi-ud-din, 
the  first  of  his  more  recent  ancestors 
to  become  famous,  and  who  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Sufis  or  philosophic 
devotees.  After  Isma'il  the  most 
famous  of  the  dynasty  was  Shah 
Abbas  (1585-1629). 

c.  1  r>24. — ' '  Sujtiana,  quae  est  Sbushan  Pala- 
tium  illud  regni  Sophii." — Abraham  Perittol, 
in  Z/j/rfr,  Synlaffma  DismtU.  i.  76. 

1560.— '*De  que  o  Sufi  foy  oontente,  e 
mandou  gente  em  su  ajuda." — TereeirOy  ch.  i. 

,,  "Quae  regiones  nomine  Persiae  ei 
regnantur  quern  Turcae  ChUlibaHf  nos  Bophi 
Tpcamus." — Busbei/,  EpitL  iii.  (171). 

1561.— "The  Queenee  Maiestiee  LeiUvM  to 
the  areat  Sophy  o/PernOy  sent  by  M.  Anthonie 
lenkinson. 

"Elizabetha  Dei  gratia  Angliae  Franciae 
et  Hiberinae  Regina,  Ac.  Potentisaimo  et 
inuictissimo  Principi,  Magno  Sophi  Persa- 
rum,  Medonim,  Hircanorum,  Carmano- 
rum,  Margianorum,  populorum  ois  et  vltra 
Tygrim  fluuium,  et  omnium  intra  Mare  Cas- 
pi'um  et  Persicum  Sinum  nationum  atque 
Gentium  Imperatori  salutem  et  rerum  pros- 
perarum  foelicissimum  incrementum.— In 
Hakl.  i.  381. 

[1568.— "The  Kine  of  Persia  (whom  here 
we  call  the  great  Sophy)  is  not  there  so 
called,  but  is  called  the  Shaugh.  It  were 
dangerous  to  call  him  by  the  name  of  Sophy, 
because  that  Sophy  in  the  Persian  tonffue  is 
a  beggar,  and  it  were  as  much  as  to  oaU  him 
The  great  hoggar"— Geffrey  Duekd,  ibid, 
i.  447.] 


1508. — "And  all  the  Kinffs  oontinned  so 
with  the  name  of  Xa,  which  in  Persia  is  a 
Kinff,  and  Ishmael  is  a  proper  name,  where* 
by  Aa  Ismael,  and  Xa  Thamas  are  as  much 
as  to  say  King  Ismael,  and  King  Thamas. 
and  of  the  Turkes  and  Rumes  are  called 
Svfly  or  Botty,  which  signifieth  a  fifreat 
Captaine."  —  Luuehoten.  ch.  xxvii. ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  178]. 

1601.— 

"  Sir  Toby,  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  deril: 
I  have  not  seen  such  a  firago  .  .  . 

"They  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the 
Sophy. ''--riM{/%A  Night,  III.  iv. 

[o.  1610.'"  This  King  or  Sophy,  who  ia 
called  the  Qreat  Chaa.' — PVron^  a%  Lavat^ 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  258.] 

1619.— "AUa  porta  di  Sciah  Sofi,  si 
sonarono  nacchere  tutto  il  giomo:  ed  in- 
somma  tutta  la  citt2i  e  tutto  il  popolo  andb 
in  all^^esza,  oonoorrendo  infinita  gente  alia 
meschita  di  Schia  Sofi,  a  far  Gratiamm 
actionem,"— P,  delta  Valie,  i.  808. 

1626.— 
"  Were  it  to  bring  the  Great  Turk  bound  in 
chains 
Through  France  in  triumph,  or  to  ooupl» 

The  Sophy  and  great  Prester-John  to> 

geUier ; 
I  would  attempt  it.'* 

Beaum.  d:  Fletch,,  The  Noble  Gentle^ 
man,  ▼.  1. 

c.  1630. — "Ismael  at  his  Coronation  pro- 
claim'd  himself  King  of  Persia  by  the 
name  of  Pot-shaw  (Padihaw)-/«ma«/-Sophy. 
Whence  that  wora  Soj^^  was  borrowed  ia 
much  controverted.  Whether  it  be  from 
the  Armenian  idiom,  signifying  Wooll,  of 
which  the  Shashes  are  made  that  ennobled 
his  new  order.  Whether  the  name  was 
from  Sophy  his  grandsire,  or  from  the  Greek 
word  Sophos imposed  upon  Aydar  at  his  con- 
quest ot  TrAizond  by  the  Greeks  there,  I 
know  not.  Since  then,  many  have  called  the 
Kin^  of  Persia  Sophy's  :  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  it ;  since  IsnuuVs  son,  grand  and  great 
grandsons  Kings  of  Persia  never  continued 
that  name,  till  this  that  now  reigns,  whose 
name  indeed  is  Soffee,  but  casual!." — Sir  7*. 
Herbert,  ed.  1638,  ^. 

1643. — "  Y  avoit  vn  Ambaasadeur  Persien 
ui  auoit  est€  enuoytf  en  Europe  de  la  part 
u  Grand  Sophy  aoy  de  Perse." — Moequet^ 
Voyages,  269. 

1665.— 
"  As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains 
Retires ;   or  Bactrian   Sophy,   from  th» 

horns 
Of   Turkish    crescent,    leaves    all    waste 

beyond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat 
To Tauris or Casbeen.  ..." 

Paradise  Lost,  x.  431  seqq, 

1678.-.«<  Bat  the  tlflM't  Yiou^^^eneral 
is  b:^  his  Flaoo  tte  Bwpd  PHtion  in  the 
Empire,  and  alm^liMMlliklfiBiftor  of 

State."— JPVf— 
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m        1787.— "A  Troop  of  Native  Cavalry  on 

r     the    present    Establishment    consists   of   1 

k     Euro|>ean  Subaltern,  1  European  Serjeant, 

i     1  Sabidar,  3  Jemadars,  4  Hayildan,  4 

Kaiques   (naik),   1   Trumpeter,   1    Farrier, 

4ind  68  Privates."  —  JieffM,  for   the   Hon, 

Comp.'s  Black  Troops  on  the  Coast  of  Coro- 

',       maruUif  &c.,  p.  6. 

[SOUDAGUB,  s.  P.— H.  saudd- 
gar,  Pers.  mudd,  *  goods  for  sale*; 
a  merchant,  trader  ;  now  very  often 
applied  to  those  who  sell  European 
goods  in  civil  stations  and  cantonments. 

[1608. — **.  .  .  and  kill  the  merchants 
^■odagares  raercadores)." — Livrcu  dot  Mon- 
coh^  i.  183. 

[c.  1809.—"  The  term  Soudagnr,  which 
implies  merely  a  principal  merchant,  is  here 
(Behar)  usually  given  to  those  who  keep 
what  the  English  of  India  call  Europe  shops ; 
that  is,  shops  where  all  sorts  of  goods 
imported  from  Europe,  and  chiefly  consumed 
by  Europeans,  are  retailed."  —  Buchanan, 
Eastern  Indian  i.  375. 

[c.  1817.  —  "This  sahib  was  a  very  rich 
man,  a  Soudagor.  .  .  "—Mrs,  Sherwood, 
Last  Day*  of  Boost/ y  84.] 

SOUBSOP,  s. 

a.  Tlie  fruit  Anotia  muricata,  L.,  a 
variety  of  the  CtUltard  apple.  This 
kind  is  not  well  known  on  the  Bengal 
aide  of  India,  but  it  is  completely 
naturalised  at  Bombay.  The  terms 
wursop  and  sweettop  are,  we  believe, 
West  Indian. 

b.  In  a  note  to  the  passa^  quoted 
below,  Grainger  identifies  the  tourtop 
with  the  siiirsack  of  the  Dutch.  But 
in  this,  at  least  as  regards  use  in  the 
East  Indies,  there  is  some  mistake. 
The  latter  term,  in  old  Dutch  writers 
on  the  East,  seems  always  to  apply  to 
the  Common  Jack  fruit,  the  *  sourjack,' 
in  fact,  as  distinguished  from  the 
superior  kinds,  especially  the  champada 
of  the  Malay  Arcnipelago. 

a.— 

1764.— 
*'  .  .  .  a  neighbouring  hill 
Which  Nature  to  the  SonrBOp  had  re- 
signed." 

Orainger,  Bk.  2. 

b. — 

1659.  — "There  is  another  kind  of  tree 
<(in  Covlon)  which  they  call  Bunack  .  .  . 
which  has  leaves  like  a  laurel,  and  bears  its 
fruit,  not  like  other  trees  on  twigs  from  tiie 
l)ranches,  but  on  the  trunk  itself.  ..."  kc, 
—Soar,  ed.  1672,  p.  84. 

1661. — Walter  Schulz  says  that  the  famous 
fruit  Jaka  was  called  by  Uie  Netherlander! 
in  the  Indies  Boorsaok.— p.  286. 


1675.— '*  The  whole  is  planted  for  the 
most  part  with  coco-palms,  mangoes,  and 
BuarsackB." — Ryklofvan  Ooens,  in  valentipi, 
Ceylon,  228. 

1768-71.—''  The  Snnak-tree  has  a  fruit  of 
a  similar  kind  with  the  durioon  (dorian), 
but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  sucn  a  fetid 
ame\l."—Stavonnus,  E.T.  i.  286. 

1778.  —  "  The  one  which  3rields  smaller 
fruit,  without  seed,  I  found  at  Coltimbo, 
Grale,  and  several  other  places.  The  name 
by  which  it  is  properly  Known  here  is  the 
Maldivian  Sour  Sack,  and  its  use  here  is 
less  universal  than  that  of  the  other  sort, 
which  .  .  .  weighs  30  or  40  lbs." — Thunherg, 
E.T.  iv.  255. 

[1888.  —  "  Of  the  eatable  fruited  kinds 
above  referred  to,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Bweetsop,  bout  lOp,  and  cherimoyer. 
.  .  r— Penny  Cycl,  ii.  54.] 

80WAB,  SUWAR,  a.  Pers.  muxfr, 
*  a  horseman.'  A  native  cavalry  soldier ; 
a  mounted  orderly.  In  the  Greek 
provinces  in  Turkey,  the  word  is 
lamiliar  in  the  form  <rovpdpis,  pi. 
aovfiapl8€s,  for    a  mounted   gendarme. 

Biie    regulations    for   suwdrs  in    the 
_ogul  armies  are  given  by  Blochmann, 
Ain,  i.  244  seq.] 

1824-5. — ".  .  .  The  sowan  who  accom- 
panied him." — ffeber,  Orig.  i.  404. 

1827.  —  "Hartley  had  therefore  no  re- 
source save  to  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  lighted  match  of  the  sowar  .  .  . 
who  rode  before  him." — Sir  W.  Scott,  The 
SurgeofCs  Daughter,  ch.  xiii. 

[1880.—".  .  .  Meena,  an  Aiswar  well 
known  on  the  Collector's  establishment." — 
Or,  Sport.  Mag,  reprint  1873,  i.  890.] 

SOWAB,  SHOOTEB-,  s.  Hind, 
from  Pers.  skutur-tawdr,  the  rider  of 
a  dromedary  or  swift  camel.  Such 
riders  are  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Viceroy  on  the  march, 
and  of  other  high  officials  in  Upp^er 
India.  The  worn  towar  is  quite  mis- 
used by  the  Qreat  Duke  in  the  passage 
below,  for  a  camel-eln'otfr,  a  sense  it 
never  has.  The  word  written,  or  in- 
tended, may  however  have  been 
snrwaim  (q.v.) 

[1815. — '*  As  we  approached  the  camp  his 
oont-rarwars  (camel-riders)  went  ahead  of 
us." — Journal,  Marqtiess  of  Hastings,  i.  337.] 

1834.— "I  .  .  .  found  a  fresh  horse  at 
Sufter  Jung's  tomb,  and  at  the  Kutub 
(oootnb)  a  couple  of  riding  camels  and 
an  attendant  SAntur  BJlWKr."  —  Mem,  qf 
Col.  Mountain,  129. 

[1837.— "There  are  twenty  Bhootar  Bu- 
wars  (I  have  not  an  idea  how  I  ought  to 
spell  those  words),  but  they  are  native 
soldiers  mounted  on  swift  camels,  very  v 
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trappedt  and  two  of  them  always  ride  before 
cmr  oarriage." — Mitt  Edtn,  Up  the  Country^ 
i.  81.] 

1840.— <*  Sent  a  Shnta  Sarwar  (camel 
driver)  off  with  an  express  to  Simla." — 
Otbume,  Court  and  Camp  of  Runj,  Singh, 

XI  9m 

1842. — "At  Peshawnr,  it  appears  by  the 
papers  I  read  last  night,  that  they  have 
camels,  but  no  lowan,  or  drivers."— Letter 
of  Z>.  <f  Wellington,  in  Indian  Adminittra- 
tian  o/Ld.  EUenborougk,  228. 

1857. — "I  have  given  general  notice  of 
the  Bhntiir  Sowar  going  into  Meerut  to  all 
the  Meerut  men."  —  H,  Oreaihed*t  Lettert 
daring  Siege  of  Delhi,  42. 

80WABBY,   SUWABBEE,  s. 

Hind,  from  Pers.  sawdri,  A  cavalcade, 
a  cortege  of  mounted  attendants. 

1803. — "  They  must  have  tents,  elephants, 
and  other  sewaiy ;   and  must  have  with 
them  a  sufficient  bodv  of  troops  to  ^ard 
tlieir  persons." — A,    Welletley,    in   Life   of 
Munro,  i.  346. 

1809.— "He  had  no  sawairy."— Xrf.  Va- 
lentia,  i.  388. 

1814. — "I  was  often  reprimanded  by  the 
Zemindars  and  native  officers,  for  leaving 
the  Buwarree,  or  state  attendants,  at  the 
outer  gate  of  the  city,  when  I  took  m^ 
evening  excursion." — /e>r6«,  Or,  Mem.  iii. 
420  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  872]. 

[1826.—"  The  'aswary,'  or  suite  of  Trim- 
buckje,  arrived  at  the  i^ace." — Pandurang 
Ran\  ed.  1873,  i.  119.] 

1827. —  "Orders  were  given  that  on  the 
next  day  all  should  be  in  roadinefls  for  the 
Sowarree,  a  grand  procession,  when  the 
Prince  was  to  receive  the  Begum  as  an 
honoured  guest."  —  Sir  Waller  Scott,  The 
Siirgfon's  Daughter,  ch.  xiv. 

c.  1831.— "Je  t&cherai  d'^viter  toute  la 
}X)ussi^re  do  ces  immenses  sowarriB." — 
Jacfjuetnont,  Corretp.  ii.  121. 

[1837. — "The  Raja  of  Benares  came  with 
a  very  magnificent  siiTWarree  of  elephants 
and  camels." — Mitt  Eden,  Up  the  Country, 
i.  35.] 

SOWABBT  CAMEL,  s.  A  swift  or 
riding  camel.   See  SOWAK,  SHOOTER-. 

1835. — "  '  I  am  told  you  dross  a  camel 
beautifully,'  said  the  young  l*rinceas,  'and 
1  was  anxious  to  .  .  .  ask  you  to  instruct 
my  people  how  to  attire  a  saw&xi  camel.' 
This  was  flattering  me  on  a  very  weak 
point :  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  perfectly  understand,  and  that  is 
how  to  dress  a  camel." — Wanderingt  of  a 
J*ilgrim,  ii.  36. 

SOWCAB,  s.  Hind.  sahiiJcdr; 
alleged  to  be  from  Skt.  sddhu,  *  right,' 
with  the  Hind,  aftix  kar,  *doer' ;  Giij. 


Mahr.  sdwJcdr,  A  native  banker; 
corresponding  to  the  Chetty  of  S. 
India. 

1803.  —  "You  should  not  oonfine  jam 
dealings  to  one  soncar.  Open  a  oommuni- 
cation  with  every  soncar  in  Poonah,  aDd 
take  monev  from  any  man  who  will  give  it 
you  for  bills." — Wellington,  I/esp.,  ed.  1837, 
li.  1. 

1826.  —  "  We  were  also  aahoakaxB,  and 
granted  bills  of  exchange  upon  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  we  advanced  moneys  upon 
interest." — Pandurang  Hari,  174  ;  fed.  1873, 
i.  261]. 

[In  the  following  the  ^'ord  is  con- 
founded with  Sowar  : 


[1877.—**  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
as  the  goldsmiths  are  called,  to  bear  tbeir 
wealth  upon  their  persons." — Mrs.  Guthrie, 
My  Y'ear  in  an  Indian  Fori,  i.  2di.] 

SOY,  s.  A  kind  of  condiment  once 
popular.  The  word  is  Japanese  si-ya^ 
(a    young    Japanese    fellow-pafiseni 


gave  the  pronunciation  clearly  as 
yu, — A.  B.),  Chin,  ski-yu,  [Mr.  Platts 
(9  ser.  N.  dc  Q.  iv.  475)  points  out  that 
in  Japanese  as  written  with  the  native 
character  soy  would  not  be  aiyau^  but 
siyau-yu;  in  the  Romanised  Japanese 
this  is  simplified  to  thoxfu  (colloquially 
this  is  still  further  reduced,  by  drop- 

Sing  the  final  vowel,  to  shoy  or  »oyy 
►f  this  monosyllable  only  the  to 
represents  the  classical  tiyau  ;  the  final 
consonant  (y)  is  a  relic  of  the  termina- 
tion yn.  The  Japanese  word  is  itself 
derived  from  the  Chinese,  which  at 
Shanghai  is  sze-yu,  at  Amoy,  id-iu,  at 
Canton,  shi-yau,  of  which  tlie  first 
element  means  *  salted  beans,'  or  other 
fruits,  dried  and  used  as  condiments ; 
the  second  element  merely  means '  oil.*] 
It  is  made  from  the  beans  of  a  plant 
common  in  the  Himalaya  and  £.  Asia» 
and  much  cultivated,  viz.  Glycine  Scja^ 
Sieb.  and  Zucc.  (Soya  higpida,  Moench.), 
boiled  down  and  fermented.  [In  India 
the  bean  is  eaten  in  places  where  it  is 
cultivated,  as  in  Chutia  Nagpur  (TVatty 
Ecori.  Did.  iii.  510  ffeq.)] 

1679. — ".  .  .  Mango  and  Saio,  two  sorta 
of  sauces  brought  from  the  East  Indies." — 
Journal  of  John  Locke,  in  Ld.  King*t  Life 
o//,.,  i.  249. 

1688.— '<  I  have  been  told  that  tOT  is 
made  with  a  fishy  composition,  and  it 
seems  most  likely  by  the  Taste ;  tho*  a 
Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance  who  wa» 
▼ery  intimate  with  one  that  sailed  often 
from  Tonquin  to  Japan,  from  whence  the 
true  S*iy  comcH,  told  nie  that  it  was  made 
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only  with  Wheat  and  a  sort  of  Beans  mixt 
with  Water  and  Salt,'*— Dampier,  ii.  28. 

1690.— *'.  .  .  8<nl3^  the  choicest  of  all 
Sa  wees. "—  Ovingion^s97 . 

1712.— "Hoc  leeumen  in  ooquin^  Japo- 
nic&  utramque  repTet  paginam ;  ex  eo  nam- 
que  conficitur:  turn  puis  Mito  dicta,  ouae 
ferculis  pro  consistentii,  et  butyri  loco 
additur,  butymm  enim  hdc  ooel6  res  ignota 
est ;  turn  Sooju  dictum  embamma,  quod 
nisi  ferculis,  cert^  frictis  et  assatis  omni- 
bus nffunditur."  —  Kaempfer,  Amoen,  Exot. 
p.  839. 

1776. — An  elaborate  account  of  the  pre- 
paration of  Soy  is  given  by  Tkwnberg^  Travels, 
E.T.  iv.  121-122  ;  and  more  briefly  by 
Kaempfer  on  the  page  Quoted  above. 

[1900.  —  ' '  Mushrooms  shred  into  small 
pieces,  flavoured  with  jAoyv"  (iot)* — J^r$' 
Fnaery  A  JJiplomatUfs  Wife  %n  JapaUf  i. 
238.] 

SPIN,    s.      An    unmarried    lady ; 

()oj)ular  abbreviation  of  'Spinster.' 
The  Port,  equivalent  soltera  (soltiera) 
was  used  in  a  derogatory  sense  (Gray, 
note  on  Pyrard  de  Zatxi/,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
128).] 

SPONGE-CAKE,  s.  This  well- 
known  form  of  cake  is  called  through- 
out Italy  pane  di  Spagna,  a  fact  that 
suggested  to  us  the  possibility  that  the 
English  name  is  really  a  corruption 
of  Spanish-cake.  The  name  in  /apan 
tends  to  confirm  this,  and  must  l)e 
our  excuse  for  introducing  the  term 
here. 

1880.— •*  There  is  a  cake  called  hamteira 
resembling  sponge-cake.  .  .  .  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Costilla  " 
— Mi*.i  JiinTx  Japarif  i.  23o. 

SPOTTED-DEEB,  s.  Axis  macu- 
liitus  of  (iray  ;  [Ct*rv?«  axia  of  Blan- 
ford  (Mammalia,  546)]  ;  Hind,  chttal, 
Skt.  rhitra,  *  spotted.' 

1673. —  "The  same  Night  we  travelled 
easily  to  Megatana,  using  our  Fowling- 
Pieces  all  the  way,  being  here  presented 
with  Rich  Game,  as  Peacocks,  Doves,  and 
Pigeons,  Chitr^fs^  or  Spotted  Dtvr."— Fryer, 
71. 

[1G77.— "Spotted  Deare  we  shall  send 
home,  some  by  y>  Euro{)e  ships,  if  they 
touch  here." — ForreM^  Bamitaij  Lfttnsy  i.  140.] 

1679.  — "There  being  conveniency  in  this 
place  for  ye  breeding  up  of  Spotted  Deer, 
which  the  Hon'ble  Comi>any  doe  every  yeare 
order  to  be  sent  home  for  His  Majesty,  it 
is  ordered  that  care  be  taken  to  breed  them 
up  in  this  Factory  (Madapollam),  to  be  sent 
home  accordingly." — Ft,  St.  Georgf  Council 


(on  Tour),  16th  April,  in  NoU$  and  BxU.^ 
Madras,  1871. 

1682.— ''This  is  a  fine  pleasant  situation^ 
full  of  great  shady  trees,  most  of  them 
Tamariiis,  well  sto/ed  with  peacocks  and 
Spotted  Deer  like  our  fallow-deer.  "~irec^e«» 
Diary,  Oct.  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  89]. 

SQUEEZE,  s.  This  is  used  in 
An^Io-Chinese  talk  for  an  illegal  ex- 
action. It  is,  we  suppose,  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Chinese  expression.  It 
corresponds  to  the  malaJtoUa  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  to  manj  other  slang 
phrases  in  many  tongues. 

1882.— "If  the  licence  (of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants) .  .  .  was  costly,  it  secured  to  them 
uninterrupted  and  extraordinary  pecuniary 
advantages ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
subjected  them  to  *  calls'  or  'iqiieeiee' 
for  contributions  to  public  works,  .  .  .  for 
the  relief  of  districts  su£Ferin^  from  scarcity 
...  as  well  as  for  the  often  imaginary  .  .  . 
damage  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
*Yangtse  Keang*  or  the  *  Yellow  River."* 
— The  Fankwae  at  Canton,  p.  36. 

STATION,  s.  A  word  of  constant 
recurrence  in  Anglo-Indian  colloquial. 
It  is  the  usual  designation  of  the  place 
where  the  English  officials  of  a  district, 
or  the  officers  of  a  garrison  (not  in  a 
fortress)  reside.  Also  the  aggregate 
society  of  such  a  place. 

[1832. — *'The  nobles  and  gentlemen  are 
frequently  invited  to  witness  a  *  Station 
ball.'  .  .  ." — Mrs.  Mttr  HoMan  Ali,  Obser- 
mtionSj  i.  196.] 

1866.— 
"  And  if  I  told  how  much  I  ate  at  one 
Mofussil  station, 
I'm  sure  'twould  cause  at  home  a  most 
extraordinary  sensation." 

TrfeeltfOM,  The  Dawk  Bungalow,  in 
Fraserj  Ixxiii.  p.  391. 

,,  "  Who  asked  the  Station  to  dinner, 
and  allowed  only  one  glass  of  Siinkin  to 
each  guest."— /&trf.  231. 

STEVEDORE,  s.  One  employed 
to  stow  the  cargo  of  a  ship  and  to 
unload  it.  The  verb  estivar  [Lat. 
fttipare]  is  used  lx)th  in  Sp.  and  Port, 
in  the  sense  of  stowing  cargo,  implying 
originally  to  pack  close,  as  to  press 
wool.  Estivaaor  in  the  sense  of  a 
wool-packer  only  is  given  in  the  Sp. 
Dictionaries,  but  no  doubt  has  been 
used  in  every  sense  of  edivar.  See 
Skeat,  S.V. 

STICK-INSECT,  s.  The  name 
commonly  applied  to  certain  or- 
tho])terous     insects,     of     the     family 
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Pha8inid(Uj  wliich  have  thu  strougest 
possible  resemblance  to  dry  twigs  or 
pieces  of  stick,  sometimes  6  or  7 
inches  in  length. 

1754.  —  "The  other  remarkable  animal 
which  I  met  with  at  Cttddahrt  was  the 
Animated  Stalk,  of  which  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds.  Some  appear  like  dried  straws 
tied  together,  others  like  grass.  .  .  ." — 
Jet*,  20. 

I860.— "The  Stick-iiiBect. —The  Phn»- 
midae  or  spectres  .  .  .  present  as  close  a 
resemblance  to  small  branches,  or  leafless 
twigs,  lui  their  congeners  do  to  green  leaves. 
.  .  ." — Tenwut,  Vtiflon,  i.  26*2. 

[STIGKLAC,  8.  Lac  encrusted  on 
sticks,  which  in  this  form  is  collected 
in  the  jungles  of  Central  India. 

[1880.  —  **  Where,  however,  there  is  a 
regular  trade  in  Btick-lac,  the  pro(>agation 
of  the  insect  is  systematically  carried  on  by 
those  who  wish  for  a  certain  and  abundant 
crop."— /Ja//,  JmiyU  ^.i/e,  308.] 

STINK- WOOD,  s.  Foetidia  Mauri- 
tiana^  Lam.,  a  myrtaceous  plant  of 
Mauritius,  called  there  Bois  puanL 
"At  the  Carnival  in  Goa,  one  of  the 
sports  is  to  drop  bits  of  this  stink- 
WOOd  into  the  jKXjkets  of  resj^ectJible 
persons." — liirdwood  (MS.). 

STBIDHANA,    STBEEDHANA, 

s.  Skt.  dri-dhaiHi.  *  women's  i)roperty.' 
A  term  of  Hinuu  Ltiw,  applied  to 
certain  j>roi>erty  belonging  to  a  woman, 
which  follows  a  law  of  .succession 
ditlcrent  from  that  which  regulates 
other  property.  The  term  is  lirst 
to  be  lound  in  the  works  of  Jones 
and  Colebrooke  (1790-1800),  but  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  European 
scientitic  treatises.  [See  Mayne,  Hindu 
LdWy  541  seqq.] 

1875. — "The  settled  proj>orty  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  ...  is  well  known  to  the 
Hindoos  under  the  name  of  Btridhan.'' — 
J/«t««r,  Earli/  InJtlitutioM,  321. 

STUPA.    See  TOPE. 

SUAKIN,  n.p.  This  name,  and  the 
melancholy  'victories  in  its  vicinity,  are 
too  familiar  now  to  need  explanation. 
Arab.  Satoakin. 

c.  1331. — "This  very  day  we  arrived  at 
the  island  of  Saw&kiii.  It  is  about  6  miles 
from  the  mainland,  and  has  neither  drink- 
able water,  nor  com,  nor  trees.  Water  is 
brought  in  boats,  and  there  are  cisterns  to 
collect  rain  water.  .  .  ." — Ilrn  Batata,  ii. 
161-2. 


1526.—*' The  Pmeate  continued  fVf^] 
with  our  people,  and  aaid  to  Don  Rudrri 
that  he  would  haye  neat  pleasure  and  q» 
plete  contentment,  if  he  aaw  a  fort  of  ooi  1 
erected  in  Maouha,  or  in  ^aAijiUBi,  or  is 
Zyla."— Cbrraa,  iix.  42  ;  [see  Dalboq^if^* 
Comwi.  ii.  229]. 

[c.  1580.—"  .  .  .  thence  it  (the  sea)  mbi 
both  Persia  and  Ethiopia  where  are  DaUik 
and  Suakin,  and  ia  called  (the  Gulf  cfi 
Om£n  and  the  Persian  Sea.'— Jis.  ti 
Jarrett,  ii.  121.] 

SXJCKEB-BUOKES,  u.p.  A  Dane 
often  given  in  N.  India  to  Upi)er  Siad 
from  two  neiffhbouring  puures,  vil, 
the  town  of  ScUeKqr  on  the  right  huk 
of  the  InduA,  and  the  island  fortress  d 
Bahkar  or  Bhakkar  in  the  river,  is 
alternative  name  is  Roree-Bucktr^  from 
Rohri^  a  town  opposite  Bakkar,  on  tix 
left  i>ank,  the  name  of  which  if 
pi-oltably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tovi 
of  Aror  or  Alur^  though  t-lie  site  hu 
)>een  changed  since  the  Indus  adopted 
its  present  l>ed.  [See  McCrindU,  In- 
vasion of  India^  352  9eqq.'] 

c.  1333.—*'  I  passed  5  days  at  lilharT  .  . . 
and  quitted  it  to  proceed  to  BaUr.    Ther 


thus  call  a  fine  town  through  which  flon  i 
canal  derived  from  the  nver  Sind.**— At 
Batuta,  iii.  114-115. 

1521. —  Shah  Beg  "then  took  his  cto- 
parture  for  Bhakkar,  and  after  seyeral  daff 
marching  arrived  at  the  plain  surroundng 
Sakhar.^'— 7\cri:*4«  NdmoL,  in  Effiot^  L  8U. 

1554.— "After  a  thousand  sufferinga  nf 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  some  days*  jouraev, 
at  Siawan  (iSfAtorin),  and  then,  pasring  bT 
Fatara  and  Darilja,  we  entered  tho  fortre» 
of  Bakr."— A/rft  'AH,  p.  136. 

[c.  1590.  —  "Bhakkar  (Bhukkar)  is  a 
notable  fortress ;  in  ancient  chronicles  it  k 
called  Mnmsilrah." — Ala,  ed.  J'arreft,  ii.  SZT.] 

1016.  — "Buckor,  the  Chief e  Citie,  ii 
called  Bnckor  Succor."— TVrry,  [ed.  1777, 

J).  75]. 

1753.—"  Vient  onsuite  Bokor,  ou  comme 
il  est  6crit  dans  la  Geographic  Turquc,  PekflT, 
\'illo  situ^e  sur  une  coUino,  entre  doux  bras 
de  1 'Indus,  qui  en  font  une  Ue  .  .  .  la 
g^raphie  .  .  .  ajouto  que  Lovhri  (i.e.  Ron) 
est  une  autre  ville  situ^e  vis-k-vis  de  cette 
lie  du  c6i4  meridional,  et  que  Sekar,  autre* 
ment  Sukor,  est  en  mdme  position  dn  oMi 
septentrional." — JJ'AnvUhy  p.  37. 

SUGKET,  8.  Old  English.  Wright 
explains  the  word  as  Mried  sweet- 
meats or  sugar-plums.'  Does  it  not 
in  the  quotations  rather  mean  leaf- 
sugar?  [Palmer  (Folk  Eiymol,  378) 
says  that  the  original  meaning  was  a 
'  slice  of  melon  or  gourd/  ItaL  zucecUa^ 
*  a  kind  of  meat  made  of  Pumpions  or 
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1854. — "Ldst  of  Chinese  articles  brought 
to  India.  .  .  .  Suklat,  a  kind  of  camlet  made 
of  camel's  hair." — CutmiHghum't  Ladak^  242. 

18d2.— "  In  this  season  travellers  wear 
sarments  of  sheep-skin  with  sleeves,  the 
fleecy  side  inwards,  and  the  exterior  covered 
with  Booklat,  or  blanket."— /'u7i/a6  Trade 
Reporty  67. 

,,    ''Broadcloth  (Eurojie),  ('BnkUt,' 

*  Mahoot ')." — Ibid.  App,  p.  ccxzx. 

SUDDEN  DEATH.  Anglo-Indian 
slang  for  a  fowl  siTved  as  a  spatchcock, 
the  standing  dish  at  a  dawk-bungalow 
in  former  days.  The  bird  was  caught 
in  the  yard,  as  the  traveller  entered, 
and  was  on  the  table  by  the  time  he 
had  bathed  and  dressed. 

[c.  1848.— "' Sudden  death'  means  a 
vounff  chicken  about  a  month  old,  caught, 
killed,  and  grilled  at  the  shortest  notice." — 
BfrncastUy  Voyage  to  ChinOy  i.  193.] 

SUDDEB,  adj.,  but  used  as  s. 
Literally  'chief,'  l)eing  Ar.  fadr.  This 
term  had  a  technical  application  under 
Mahomnu^n  rule  to  a  chief  Judge, 
as  in  the  exam])le  quoted  below.  Tlie 
use  of  the  word  seems  to  l>e  almost 
confined  to  the  Bengali  Presidency. 
Its  principal  applications  are  the 
following  : 

a.  Sudder   Board.      This    is    the 

*  Board  of  Revenue,'  of  which  there 
is  one  at  Cabtutta,  and  one  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces  at  Allahabad.  There 
is  a  Bojird  of  R«*veiiue  at  Madnis,  but 
not  called  *  Sudder  Board'  there. 

b.  Sudder  Court,  i.e,  *  Sudder  Ad- 
awlut  (sadr  \iddlaf).  This  was  till 
1862,  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  N.W.  P.,  the 
chief  court  of  ap}>ejil  from  the  Mofussil 
or  District  Courts,  the  Judges  being 
members  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
In  the  year  named  the  Calcutta  Sudder 
Court  was  amalgamate*!  with  the 
Supreme  Court  (in  which  English 
Law  had  been  administered  by  English 
Barrister- Judges),  the  amalgamated 
Court  being  entitled  the  High  Court 
of  Judiciary.  A  similar  Court  also 
superseded  the  Sudder  Adawlut  in  the 
N.W.  P. 

c.  Sudder  Ameen,  i.e.  chief  Ameen 
(q.v.).  This  was  the  designation  of 
the  second  chiss  of  native  Judge  in 
the  classification  which  was  super- 
seded in  Bengal  by  Act  XVI.  of  1868, 
in  Bombay  by  Act  XIV.  of  1869,  and 
in  Madras  by  Act  III.  of  1873.  Under 
.that  system  the  highest  rank  of  native 


Judge  was  Principal  Sndder  AbmJ 
the  2nd  rank,  Sudder  Ameea ;  m 
3rd,  Moosfliff.  In  the  new  cbaBifi»l 
tion  there  are  in  Bengal  SabordioKi 
Judges  of  the  1st,  2nd  and  Srd  gnde, 
and  Munsiffs  (see  MOONBIFF)  d  t 
grades ;  in  Bombay,  Subordinate  JodgB 
of  the  1st  class  in  3  grades,  and  m' 
class  in  4  nades  ;  and  in  Mtdii 
Subordinate  Judges  in  3  grades^  ud 
Munsiifs  in  4  graaes. 

d.  Sudder  Station.  The  cbia 
station  of  a  district,  viz.  that  where 
the  Collector,  Judge,  and  other  chia 
civil  oflicials  reside,  and  where  didr 
Courts  are. 

c.  1310.— "The  Badx^tAdM  C Chief  i 
the  Word ')  t.«.  the  'Kadi-^-JTiK^  (' Jndfi 
of  Judges ')  (CSAZEE)  *.  .  .  posaeMea  ub 
townships,  prodacxng  a  reyenae  of  abad 
($0,000  tankas.  He  is  also  called  8idr-«»- 
hlam:'--iShikabMddln  DimishJtl,  inAot^tf 
£xU.  xiii.  185. 

SUFEENA^s.  Hind.so/lmi.  ThB 
is  the  native  corr.  of  ^ubpoetm.  It  a 
shaped,  but  not  much  oistorted,  br 
the  existence  in  Hind,  of  the  Ar.  wcoi 
safina  for  *a  blank- book,  a  note-hooL' 

SUGAS,  8.  This  familiar  word  s 
of  Skt.  origin.  Sarkara  ori^^nalij 
signifies  *grit  or  eravel,'  thence  ms- 
tallL^d  sugar,  ana  through  a  Praiuil 
form  mikkara  gave  the  Pers.  shakkoft 
the  Greek  cixxa^p  and  a-dxxcLpw^  and  the 
late  I-rfitin  9a4:4:harum.  Tlie  Ar.  ii 
mkkar^  or  with  the  article  a^-miJbbar, 
and  it  is  probable  that  our  moden 
forms,  It.  zucchero  and  succAerOf  Fr. 
Sucre,  Germ.  Zucker,  Eng.  giigar^  caiM 
as  well  as  the  Sp.  azu^xir^  and  Port. 
assucar,  from  the  Arabic  direct,  and 
not  through  Latin  or  Greek.  Tbt 
Russian  is  gakliar;  Polish  zuJtirr; 
Hung,  zuknr.  In  fact  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  product  was  slight 
and  vague,  and  it  was  by  the  AraU 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
was  introduced  into  E^pt,  Sicily,  and 
Andalusia.  It  is  possible  indeccl,  and 
not  im])roba1)le,  tnat  palm-sugar  (see 
JAOGEBY)  is  a  much  older  product 
than  that  of  the  cane.  ||This  is  dis- 
puted by  Watt  (Econ.  Diet,  vi.  pt.  L 
p.  31),  who  is  inclined  to  fix  the  home 
of  the  cane  in  E.  India.]  The  original 
habitat  of  the  cane  is  not  known  ; 
there  is  only  a  slight  and  doubtful 
statement  of  Loureiro,  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  Cochin-China,  uses  the  words 
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c.  950.-  **  'EttI  Si  riji  BcuriXeLas  Mtxa^X 
roO  vlov  QeoiplXov  dyij\&€P  dxb  *A<f>oiKrjs 
irrdXos  \s'  Koinrapiiovy  fx**^  K€<l>aKijv  tcp  T€ 
^o\Bavbv  KoX  rbv  Xdfiay  koI  rbv  KaX0oDs, 
KoX  ix^'^P^^"''^^  di<uf>6povs  TbXeii  ttjs  AaX- 
fiar/as." — Constant,  Porphyrog.y  De  Thema- 
ilbus,  ii.  Thema  xi. 

c.  1075  (written  c.  1130).—*' .  .  .  ot  Kai 
K(id€\6vT€i  lUfxras  re  Kal  'tapaKijvods  a^ol 
KvpioL  T^j  llepffldos  yfybyaai.  ffovXrdyow 
t6v  "ZTpayyoXlTida  *  dyo/xdaayreSj  Bwep 
crjfiaiv€i  Trap*  a^OiS  BcurtXci^s  koX  towto- 
Kpdrwp. "  —  Nieephorxis  Bryennius^  Com- 
Client  J  i.  9. 

c.  1124.— *'De  divitiis  Soldani  mira  re- 
fenmt,  et  de  incognitis  speciebus  quas  in 
oriente  vidorunt.  Soldaniu  dicitur  quasi 
fohis  dtjitti/iftSj  quia  cunctis  praeest  Orientis 
principibiLs."  —  Ordericus  VitafUf  Hist. 
Kcclrs.  Lib.  xi.  In  Paris  ed.  of  Le  Prevostf 
1852,  iv.  256-7. 

1165. — "Both  parties  faithfully  adhered 
to  this  arrangement,  until  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  interference  of  Sanjar-Shah  ben 
Shah,  who  governs  all  Persia,  and  holds 
supremo  power  over  45  of  its  Kings.  This 
l^rince  is  called  in  Arabic  Sultan  ul-Fars- 
«1-Khabir  (supreme  commander  of  Persia)." 
— Jt.  lifujamiiiy  in  Wright^  105-106. 

c.  1200. — "Endcmentres  que  ces  choses 
coroient  cinsi  en  Antioche,  li  message  qui 
par  Aussiens  estoient  al^  au  BOU&n  de 
Perse  por  demander  aide  s'en  retournoient." 
—(hnllaume  de  Ti/r,  Old  Fr.  Tr.  i.  174. 

1298.  —  "Et  (quaint  il  furent  Ik  venus, 
adonc  Bondocdaire  qe  BOldan  estoit  de 
Babelonie  vent  en  Armenie  con  grande 
host,  ot  fait  grand  domajea  por  la  contr^e." 
— Marco  PoiOf  Geog.  Text,  ch.  xiii. 

1307.  —  "Post  quam  vero  Turchi  occu- 
])avenmt  term  ilia  et  habitaverQt  ibidem, 
elcgerGt  dominft  super  eos,  et  ilium  vocave- 
runt  Soldfi.  quod  idem  est  quod  rex  in  idio- 
niate  LatinorQ." — Haitoni  Armani  de  Tar- 
tans Lihrr,  cap.  xiii.  in  Xoirus  Orhis. 

1309. — "En  icelle  grant  t»aour  de  mort 
on  nous  estiens,  vindrent  a  nous  jusoues 
a  treizo  ou  (piatorze  dou  consoil  dou  souaan, 
trop  richoment  appareilld  de  dras  d'or  et 
(le  8<^ie,  ct  nous  fircnt  demander  (par  un 
frcro  de  I'Ospital  qui  savoit  sarrazinois),  de 
I»ar  le  soudan,  se  nous  vorriens  estro 
delivro,  et  nous  deimes  que  oil,  et  ce  pooient 
il  bien  savoir." — Johnnlle^  Credo.  Joinville 
often  has  soudanc,  and  sometimes  saudanc. 

149S.  —  "Em  este  lugar  e  ilha  a  que 
chamao  Moncobi<iuy  estava  hum  senhor 
a  (pic  dies  chamavam  Colyytam  que  era 
•como  viaorrey." — Roteiro  de  V,  da  Gama,  26. 

c.  1586.— 
"  Now    Tamburlaine    the    mighty    Soldan 
comes, 
And   leads  with  him  the  great  Arabian 
King." 

Marlowe,  Tamb.  Oic  Great,  iv.  3. 


•  Topnil  Beg,  founder  of  the  Seljuk  d)nia8ty. 
•called  by  various  Western  writers  ranyro2ij>tx,  ana 
<as  here)  Str&ngolipa, 

3  I 


ri596. —  "...  this  scimitar 

That  slew  the  Sophy  and  a  Persian  prinoe 
That  won  three  fields  of  SiUtan  Solyman." 
Merchant  of  Venice,  II.  i.  26.] 

SUMATBA. 

a.  n.p.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  great  island  since  about  a.d. 
1400.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  taken  from  the  very 
similar  name  of  one  of  the  maritime 
principalities  upon  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  which  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  13th  century.  The  seat  of 
this  principality,  a  town  called  jSfetmw- 
dra,  was  certainly  not  far  from  Pasei, 
the  Pacem  of  the  early  Portuguese 
writers,  the  Passir  of  some  modem 
charts,  and  probably  lay  near  the 
inner  end  of  tne  Bay  of  Telo  Samawe 
(see  notes  to  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  ii. 
276  seqq.).  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  a  letter  from  C.  W.  J.  Wenniker 
(bijdragen  tot  de  Tcuil-Land-en  Volken- 
kxiivie  van  Nederhmdack  Indie^  ser.  iv. 
vol.  6.  (1882),  p.  298)  from  which  we 
learn  that  in  1881  an  official  of  Nether- 
lands India,  who  was  visiting  Pasei, 
not  far  from  that  place,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  (we  presume  the 
river  which  is  shown  in  maps  as 
entering  the  Bay  of  Telo  Samawe  near 
Pasei)  came  upon  a  kampong,  or  village, 
called  Samudra.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  this  is  an  indication  of  the  site  of 
the  old  capital. 

The  first  mention  of  the  name  is 
probably  to  be  recognised  in  Samara, 
the  name  given  in  the  text  of  Marco 
Polo  to  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
coast,  intervening  l)etween  Basma,  or 
Pacem,  and  Dagroian  or  Dragoian, 
which  last  seems  to  correspond  with 
Pedir.  Tliis  must  have  been  tne  position 
of  Samudra,  and  it  is  prol)able  that  d 
has  di8ai)peared  accidentally  from 
Polo's  Samara.  Malay  legends  give 
trivial  stories  to  account  for  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  and  others  have 
been  suggested  ;  but  in  all  probability 
it  was  the  Skt.  Samudra^  the  *  sea.*  [See 
Mucellaneoits  Papers  relatiTW  to  ludo- 
Chinay  2nd  ser.  ii.  60 ;  Leyaen,  Malay 
Annals,  65.]  At  the  very  time  of  the 
alleged  foundation  of  the  town  a  king- 
dom was  flourishing  at  Dwara  Samudra 
in  S.  India  (see  DOOR  8UMMUND). 

The  first  authentic  occurrence  of  the 
name  is  probably  in  the  Chinese  annals, 
which  mention,  among  the  Indian 
kingdoms  which  were  prevailed  on  to 
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send  tribute  to  Kublai  Khan,  that  of 
^jumutoZo.  The  chief  of  this  State  Ls 
called  in  the  Chinese  record  Tu-han- 
pO'H  {Pauthier,  Marc  Poly  605X  which 
seems  to  exactly  represent  the  Malay 
words  ToBH-Patiy  *  Iiord  Ruler.' 

We  learn  next  from  Ibn  Batuta  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  ^about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century)  the  State 
of  Surmitray  as  he  calls  it,  had  become 
important  and  powerful  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  about 
that  time  or  soon  after,  that  the  name 
began  to  be  applied  by  foreigners  to 
the  whc»le  of  Uie  great  island,  just  as 
Lamori  had  been  applied  to  the  same 
island  some  centuries  earlier,  from 
Ldmbriy  which  was  thyn  the  State  and 
port  habitually  visited  by  ships  from 
India.  We  see  that  the  name  was  so 
applied  early  in  the  following  century 
by  Nicole^  Conti,  who  was  in  tliose  seaa 
apparently  c.  1420-30,  and  who  calls 
the  island  Sfuunuthtira.  Fra  Mauro, 
who  derived  much  infonuation  from 
Conti,  in  his  famous  World-Map,  calls 
the  island  laola  Siaynotra  or  Ttiprobatie. 
The  confiLsion  with  Taprobaue  lasted 
lone. 

When  the  Portuguese  tirst  i-eached 
those  regi<m.s  Pedir  w<ts  the  le^iding 
State  upun  the  coast-,  and  certainly  no 
State  Jcnoicn  as  Samudra  or  Suiiiatm 
then  continued  to  exist.  Whetlier  the 
city  amtiuued  tu  exist,  even  in  decay,  is 
obscure.  The  A  hi,  quoted  l^elow,  refers 
to  the  "  i.x)rt  of  Sumatra,"  but  this  may 
have  l>een  Ixised  on  oH  information. 
Valentijn  seems  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  place  called  Samudra  or 
Samotdara,  tnough  it  is  not  entered  in 
his  map.  A  famous  mystic  theologian 
who  tlourished  under  the  greiit  King 
of  Achin,  Iskandar  Muda,  and  died  in 
1630,  bore  the  name  of  Shamsuddin 
ShamatranT,  which  seems  to  point  to 
a  place  called  Shaniatra  as  his  birth- 
place. And  a  distinct  mention  of  **  the 
island  of  Saiuatm  "  as  named  from  **  a 
city  of  this  northern  \mTt"  occurs  in 
the  fsoi-disant  "Voyage  which  Juan 
Serano  made  when  he  fled  from 
Malacca"  in  1512,  published  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  AMerley  at  the  end  of  his 
translation  of  liarbosa.  This  man,  on 
leaving  Pedir  and  going  down  the 
coast,  says  :  "  I  drew  towards  the  south 
and  south-e;ist  direction,  and  reached 
to  another  country  and  city  which  is 
called  Samatra,"  and  so  on.  Now  this 
indicates  the  position  in  which  the  city 


of  Sumatra  muflt  raallj  hare  been,  if 
it  continued  to  exist.  fiut»  though  thii 
paasage  is  not,  all  the  rest  of  thft 
narrative  seems  to  be  mere  plnndcr 
from  Varthema.  Unless^  indeed,  tbe 
plunder  was  the  other  way  ;  for  these 
IS  reason  to  believe  that  Varthema 
never  went  east  of  Malabar. 

There  i%  however,  a  like  intimatkn 
in  a  curious  letter  respecting  the 
Portuguese  discoveries,  written  fnw 
Lislx>n  in  1515,  by  a  Germiii, 
Valentino  Moravia  (the  same  prohablr 
who  published  a  Portuguese  version  of 
Marco  Polo,  at  Lisbon,  in  1502)  and 
who  shows  an  extremely  accurate  con- 
ception of  Indian  geography.  He  sav?: 
** The  greatest  island  is  that  called^ 
Marco  JPolo  the  Venetian  Java  Minor, 
and  at  present  it  is  called  SumotA 
from  a  |x>rt  of  the  said  island  "  (see  in 
De  GubematUy  Viagg.  Ital.  391). 

It  is  prolmble  that  before  the  Portn- 
giiese  epoch  the  adjoining  States  of 
Pasei  and  Sumatra  had  become  united. 
Mr.  O.  Phillips,  of  the  Consular  Service 
in  China,  was  good  enough  to  send  to 
one  of  the  present  writers,  when  en- 
gaged on  Marco  Polo,  a  copy  of  an  old 
Cliinese  chart  showing  tne  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  and  this  showed 
the  town  of  Sumatra  (Sumant<M).  It 
seemed  to  be  placed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pasei,  and  very  near  where  Pasei  itself 
still  exists.  An  extract  of  a  Chinese 
account  *^of  al>out  a.d.  1413"  accom- 
panied the  map.  This  was  funds- 
mentally  the  same  as  that  quoted 
below  from  Qroeneveldt.  There  was  a 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called 
Talu-viangkin  (qu.  Telu-Samawe  ?).  A 
curious  passage  also  will  be  found 
below,  extracted  by  the  late  M. 
Pauthicr  from  the  ^reat  Chinese 
Imperial  Ge^igraphyy  which  alludes  to 
the  disappearance  of  Sumatra  from 
knowledge. 

We  are  quite  imable  to  understand 
the  doubts  that  have  been  thrown 
ujx)n  the  deri\'atioii  of  the  name, 
given  to  the  island  by  foreigners,  from 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  which  we  Iwi-e 
]>een  sjieaking  (see  the  letter  quoted 
above  irom  the  Bijdragen). 

1298. — "  So  you  must  know  that  when  yoa 
leave  the  Kingdom  of  Basma  (T'amn)  yon 
come  to  another  Kingdom  called  Bamaia 
on  the  £(amo  Island." — Marco  Polo,  Bk.  iiL 
ch.  10. 

c.  1300.— "  Beyond  it  {Ldmiiri,  or  Ldmbri^ 
near  AchIn)  lies  the  country  of  BftmlUBat 
and  beyona  that  Darband  NiSe,  which  m 
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[SUliJAO,  V.  This  is  jiroperly  the 
imp.  of  the  H.  verb  samjhduti^  *to  cause 
t(»  know,  warn,  corriMt,'  usually  with 
the  implication  of  physical  coercion. 
Other  examples  of  a  similar  formation 
will  l»e  found  under  PUCKEBOW. 

[1826.  —  *',  .  ,  in  this  case  thev  apply 
tliem-sclvcH  to  sumjao,  the  dcfoixlant. ' — 
J'amlunxn'j  JIan\  ed.  1873,  ii.  170.] 

[SUMPITAN,  s.  The  Malay  hlow- 
ing-tul.»e,  l»y  means  of  which  arrows, 
nftun  ]Mji.soned,  are  dischargi'd.  The 
weiii»on  is  discu.ssed  under  SARBA- 
TANE.  The  wi»rd  is  Malay  ^minpitauy 
]>roperly  *a  narrow  thing,' from  itumjnt^ 
'  narrow,  strait.'  Then*  is  an  elal)oi-}ite 
account  (»f  it,  with  illustmtions,  in 
Ling  Eoth,  Xnfins  of  Sarairak  and  Br, 
X,  Borneo,  ii.  184  scqq.  Ahtj  see  Srotty 
Malayan  Word:*,  104  seqq. 

fc.  1630.  —  '*  Sempitans."  Sec  iiiider 
UPAS. 

[1841. — *'In  advancing,  the  Btunpitan  is 
carried  at  the  mouth  and  elevated,  and  they 
will  discharge  at  least  tive  arrows  to  one 
enmivired  with  a  musket."  —  Jinn^le^  in 
iVornUirc  of  Events  hi  Borneo  ivtd  Ccftb^*, 
i.  261. 

[1883.--"  Their  (the  Samangs')  weajK^m  is 
the  Bumpitan,  a  hli»w.^run,  from  which 
)M>is<»ned  arrows  are  expelled." — Mi.'ts  JUiilj 
The  iioldni  Chenonntr^  16.] 

SIJNDA,  n.]).  The  western  and 
most  mountainous  ]wut  of  th«'  island 
of  Java,  in  which  a  language  diiferent 
from  the  ])roper  Javanese  is  spoken, 
and  the  ]>eopli*  have  many  differences 
of  manners,  indicating  distinction  of 
race.  In  the  Iflth  century,  Java  cand 
Sunda  being  often  distinguished,  a 
common  impression  grew  u])  that  they 
were  sejiarate  islands  ;  and  thev  are  so 
represented  in  some  majjs  of  tlie  16th 
century,  just  as  some  medieval  maps, 
including  that  of  Fra  Mauro  (14o9), 
show  a  like  separation  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  name 
Sunda  is  more  properly  indeed  that 
of  the  people  than  of  their  country. 
The  Dutcli  call  them  Sinidanese 
(Soendanezen).  The  Sunda  country 
is  considered  to  extend  from  the 
extreme  western  point  of  the  island 
to  Clieribon,  i.e.  embracing  about  one- 
third  of  the  Avhole  island  of  Java. 
Hinduism  appears  to  liave  prevailed 
in  the  Sunaa  country,  and  held  its 
j^ound  longer  than  in  "  Java,"  a  name 
which  the  proper  Javanese  restrict  to 


their  own  part  of  the  island.  Fron 
this  country  the  sea  l^tween  Sumatn 
and  Java  g«>t  froui  Europeans  the  name 
of  the  Straits  of  Suuda.  Geocraphen 
have  also  called  tlie  great  cliain  of 
islands  from  iSuniatra  to  Timor  "the 
Sunda  Islands." 

[Mr.  White  way  adds  :  *'  There  ynt 
another  Sunda  iiear  Goa,  but  aljow 
the  Ghrit.«s  where  an  ofl'spring  of  the 
Vijiiyanagsira  family  ruled,  "it  was 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
turv,  and  in  the  18th  the  Portuguese 
had  much  to  do  with  it,  till  Ti]»poa 
Sultan  aUsorbiMl  it,  and  the  ruler 
l.>ecame  a  Portugiiifse  jH^nsioiier."] 

1516.  —  '*  And  having  passed  Somatait 
towards  Java  there  is  the  island  of  SnndA. 
in  which  there  is  much  good  l>ep)>er,  and  it 
has  a  king  over  it,  who  tboy  say  desires  to 
serve  the  King  of  Portugal.  They  diip 
thence  many  slaves  to  China." — liai-hotn,  1» 

1526.— "Diiarto  Ooclho  in  a  ship,  aloif 
with  the  prnleot  and  a  foi.st,  went  into  tbt 
^>ort  of  9nnda,  which  is  nt  the  end  of  tbe 
island  of  (j^umatra,  on  a  se|>nratc  lar^rc  ishnd, 
in  which  prows  a  great  quantitv  of  ezceUent 
IKjpiMjr,  and  of  which  there  is  a  f^rcat  traffic 
from  this  port  to  China,  this  l>oin{r  in  hA 
the  mast  im^Ktrtant  merchandise  exported 
thence.  The  country  is  very  abundant  in 
provisions,  and  rich  in  groves  of  trees,  and 
has  excellent  water,  and  is  peopled  with 
Moors  who  have  a  Moorish  king  over  them." 
— CoiTttif  iii.  ft2. 

lo.'iS.— ''Of  the  land  of  Ja'iia  we  make  two 
islands,  one  before  the  other,  lying  we>t  and 
cast  as  if  lx)th  on  one  imrallel.  \  .  ,  But  the 
Jaos  themselves  do  not  reckon  two  island* 
of  Jaoa,  but  one  only,  of  the  length  that 
has  heen  stated  .  .  .  about  a  third  in  length 
of  this  island  towards  the  west  constitute 
Sunda,  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak. 
ITie  natives  of  that  iwrt  consider  their 
country  to  \)o  an  island  diWded  from  Jaiia 
by  a  nver,  little  known  to  our  navigat(»«, 
called  by  them  Chiamo  or  Chenano,  which 
cuts  off  *rijjht  from  the  sea,*  all  that  third 
part  of  the  land  in  such  a  way  that  when 
these  natives  define  the  limits  of  Jaiia  they 
say  that  on  the  wast  it  is  Viounded  by  the 
Island  of  Sunda,  and  separated  from  it  bj 
this  river  Chiamo,  and  on  the  east  bv  the 
island  of  Rale,  and  that  on  the  north' thej 
have  the  island  of  Madura,  and  on  the  soutn 
the  unexplored  sea.  ..."  &c. — Barros,  IV, 
i.  12. 

15r»4. — **The  information  we  have  of  this 
port  of  Cala{)a,  which  is  the  same  as  ^nmda, 
and  of  another  port  adled  Boraa,  these  two 
being  15  leagues  one  from  the  other,  t^n^ 

*  " .  .  .  hum  rio  .  .  .  qur  corta  do  mar  todo 
aquolle  t^njo  do  tt'n-a."  .  .  .  We  ar«  not  quite 
Hun;  huw  to  translate.  Crawftird  rendew :  "This 
(river)  internei'ttf  the  whole  island  flnom  sea  to  sea," 
wliicli  seems  vorv  free.  But  it  is  true,  as  we  have 
SAid,  that  several  old  maps  show  Java  and  Sanda 
thus  divided  from  sea  to  sea. 
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43lad\Diti,    ii.    10  ;   [Jarrett  (u.  124)  writes 
fltbitarah]. 

17d8.— "The  people  of  tliis  coantrrhaye 
infinitely  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
oranges,  which  api>ear  to  me  to  be  very 
■auDerior  to  those  of  Silhet,  and  probably 
indeed  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
world.  They  are  here  called  SamJlola,  which 
I  take  to  be  a  corruption  of  8«llgt0mll, 
the  name  by  which  a  similar  species  of 
orange  is  known  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
InAhoir  ^KirlpatrUVi  Nepaul,  129. 

1835. — *'The  most  delicious  oranges  have 
been  procured  here.  The  rind  is  fine  and 
thin,  the  flavour  excellent ;  ^e  natives  call 
them  •  cintra.' " —  Wanderingt  of  a  Pilgrim. 
ii.  99. 

SUNN,  s.  Beng.  and  Hind,  mn^ 
from  Skt  iana ;  the  fibre  of  the  OnjtO' 
iaria  juncea,  L.  (N.O.  Leguminotae) ; 
•often  called  Ben^X  or  Country,  hemp. 
It  is  of  course  in  no  way  kindred  to 
true  hemp,  except  in  its  economic  use. 
In  the  following  passage  from  the  Ain 
the  reference  is  to  the  Hihiscui  cana- 
hinus  (see  WaU,  Econ,  Diet  ii.  697). 

[c.  1590. — "  Hemp  grows  in  clusters  like  a 
nosegay.  .  .  .  One  species  bears  a  flower 
like  the  cotton-shrub,  and  this  is  called  in 
Hindostan,  nn-paut.  It  makes  a  very  soft 
rope."— ^y«»n,  by  Oladwin^  ii.  89 ;  in  Block- 
miinn  (i.  8t)  Po^Ban.] 

1838.— "Snnn  ...  a  plant  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  as  hemp,  and  is  usually  sown 
around  cotton  fields.  — Playfairy  TaU^-i' 
SKereef,  96. 

[SUNNEE,    SOONNEE,    s.      Ar. 

^unnl,  which  is  really  a  Pers.  form 
And  stands  for  that  which  is  expressed 
1)V  the  Ar.  AhLu^B-Sunnah^  *  the  people 
o\  the  Path,'  a  '  Traditionist.'  The 
term  applied  to  the  large  Mahom- 
inedan  sect  who  acknowle<^  the  first 
four  KhalTfahs  to  have  been  the  right- 
ful descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
■are  thus  opposed  to  the  Sheeahs.  The 
latter  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
former,  the  proportion  being,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  estimate, 
15  millions  Shiahs  to  145  millions  of 
Sunnis. 

[c.  1590.— '<  The  Mahommedans  (of  Kash- 
mir) are  partly  Biumiaf,  and  others  of  the 
sects  of  Aly  and  Noorbukhshy ;  and  they 
Are  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  each 
other."  —  Ayeen^  by  Oladvnn^  ii.  125;  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  3^2. 

[1623.—"  The  other  two  ...  are  Sonni, 
as  the  Turks  and  Moghol."— P.  delta  Voile, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  152. 

[1812.— <<  A  feUowtold  me  with  the  gravest 
face,  that  a  lion  of  their  own  country  would 


never  hurt  a  Bliormli  .  .  .  bat  would  always 
devour  a  Sviuii.  — Morier.  Journey  thro^igh 
P«rfia,62.] 

SUNNUD,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
Mnad,  A  diploma,  patent,  or  deed  of 
grant  by  the  government  of  office, 
privily,  or  right  The  corresponding 
Skt. — H.  is  idmmcL 

[c.  1590.  —  "A  paper  authenticated  by 
proper  signatures  is  called  a  gnimiid.  .  .  . 
— Ayeen^uy  Gladwin,  i.  214 ;  ed.  Blochmann, 
i.  259.] 

1758. — '*They  likewise  brought  gnimiidi, 
or  Uie  commission  for  the  nabobship." — Onae, 
Hist.,  ed.  1803,  u.  284. 

1759.— *' That  your  Petitioners,  being  the 
Bramins,  ko.  .  .  .  were  permitted  by  8iin- 
nnd  from  the  President  and  Council  to 
collect  daily  alms  from  each  shop  or  doooan 
(Doooaim)  of  this  place,  at  5  cowries  per 
diem." — In  Long,  184. 

1776.—"  If  the  path  to  and  from  a  House 
.  .  .  be  in  the  Territories  of  another  Person, 
that  Person,  who  always  hath  passed  to  and 
fro,  shall  continue  to  ^  so,  the  other  Person 
aforesaid,  though  he  hath  a  Right  of 
Property  in  the  Oround,  and  hath  an  at- 
tested Siimrad  thereof,  shall  not  have 
Authority  to  cause  him  any  Let  or  Molesta- 
tion."—Jyo/A€d,  Qxle,  100-101. 

1799.— "I  enclose  you  ninnnds  for  pen- 
sion for  the  Trillfii^*r  of  Chittledroog."— 
Wellington,  i.  45. 

1800. — '*  I  wished  to  have  traced  the  nature 
of  landed  property  in  Soondah  ...  by  a 
chain  of  Bimniids  up  to  the  8th  century.— 
Sir  T.  Munro,  in  Ltfe,  i.  249. 

1809. — '*  This  iimnad  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  annexed  to  a 
Jageer  (Jagheer)." — Harrington's  Analysis, 
ii.  410. 

SUNYAsEE,  8.  Skt.  tannydsH,  lit 
'one  who  resigns,  or  abandons,'  tcil. 
'wordly  affairs';  a  Hindu  religions 
mendicant.  The  name  of  Sunnydsee 
was  applied  familiarly  in  Ben^l, 
c.  1760-75,  to  a  body  of  banditti  claim- 
ing to  belong  to  a  religious  fraternity, 
who,  in  the  interval  between  the  decay 
of  the  imperial  authority  and  the 
regular  establishment  of  our  own,  had 
their  head-quarters  in  the  forest-tracts 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya.  From 
these  thev  used  to  issue  periodically 
in  large  bodies,  plundering  and  levy- 
ing exactions  far  and  wide,  and  return- 
ing to  their  asvlum  in  the  jun^^e 
when  threatened  with  pursuit.  In 
the  days  of  Nawab  Mir  El&sim  'All 
(1760-64)  they  were  bold  enough  to 
plunder  the  city  of  Dacca ;  and  in 
1766    the    great    ^g^ic^^gcA^^^    ^^^^ssiks^ 
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supAra. 


Eennell,  in  aii  encuuiiter  with  a  large 
Ixxiy  of  them  in  the  territory  of  Kocn 
(see  COOCH)  Biliar,  was  nearly  cut  to 

Eieces.  Kennell  himself,  tive  years 
iter,  was  employed  to  carry  out  a 
prtyect  which  ne  had  foniiea  for  the 
suppression  of  these  Imnds,  and  did  so 
ap])arently  with  what  was  considered 
at  the  time  to  l>e  success,  though  we 
lind  the  depre<lator8  still  8]>oken  of  hy 
W.  Hastings  as  active,  two  or  three 
years  later. 

[c.  200  A.D.  —  "  Having  thus  performed 
religious  actji  in  a  forciit  during  the  third 
portion  of  his  life,  let  him  l)ucome  a 
Bannyasi  for  the  fourth  ]X)rtion  of  it, 
abancfoning  all  sensuiil  nlTection." — Manuj 
vi.  33. 

fe.  1590.— "The  fourth  jwriod  ia  Bann- 
yisKi  which  is  an  extraonlinary  state  of 
aiu<terity  that  nothing  can  sun>nA4.  .  .  . 
Such  a  person  His  Majesty  calls  BannyisL" 
— ^lin,  ed.  Jurrettj  iii.  278.] 

1616.— **  Sunt  autem  Sanasses  apud  illos 
Brachmanes  quidam,  sanctimoniae  opiniono 
habentes,  ab  hominum  scilicet  consortio 
somoti  in  solitudine  degentes  et  nonnunuuu 
totft  nudi  corjms  in  publicfi  prodcuntes.  — 
Janlc,  Th€s.  i.  663. 

1626.— "Some  (an  \'nleamed  kind)  are 
called  SannasM."  —  rurchaf^  rUgrimaye^ 
549. 

1651. — "The  Sansrasys  are  {>eople  who 
set  the  world  and  worhily  jo^s,  iw  they 
say,  on  one  side,  llioso  are  indeed  more 
precise  and  strict  in  their  lives  than  the 
foregoing." — Hnyrius^  21. 

1674.— "Saniade,  or  Saniasi,  is  a  dignity 
greater  than  that  of  Kings."  —  J'aria  y 
tSoHMf  Asia  Purf.  ii.  711. 

1726.  —  "llic  San-]raB^B  are  men  who, 
forsiiking  the  world  and  all  its  fruits  be- 
take themselves  to  a  very  strict  and  retired 
manner  of  life." — VaicHtiJuj  Chorv.  75. 

1766.— "The  Sanashy  Fmiuirs  (i»art  of 
the  same  Tribe  which  plundered  Dacca  in 
Cossim  Ally's  Time*)  were  in  arms  to  the 
numl)er  of'  7  or  800  at  the  I'ime  I  was 
surveying  li^r  (a  small  Province  near 
Boutan),  and  had  taken  and  plundered  the 
Capital  of  that  name  within  a  few  Coss  of 
my  n>ute.  ...  I  came  up  with  Morrison 
immediately  after  he  had  defeated  the 
Sanashys  in  a  pitched  Battle.  .  .  .  Our 
Escorte,  which  were  a  few  Horse,  rode  off, 
and  the  Enemy  with  drawn  Sabres  imme- 
diately surrounded  us.  Morrison  escai>ed 
unhurt,  Richards,  my  Brother  officer,  re- 
ceived only  a  slight  Woimd,  and  fought  his 
Way  otT ;  my  Armenian  Assistant  was 
killed,     and    the    Sei)oy    Adjutant    much 


*  This  atl'air  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  extracts 
hi  Ia>»ij  (p.  342):  "Apro«Mi  .  .  .  that  th«»  Fakit>r8 
who  wure  ma^Ie  pritoiu'rs  at  the  retaking  of  Dacca 
may  be  employed  as  Coolies  in  the  reitair  of  the 
Factor>'."— iVcKv*.  o/Councilat  Ft,  William,  Dec  5, 
17W. 


woanded.  .  •  •  I  wats   put  in  a  FaUnbekl 
and  MorriBon  made  an  attack  on  the  Eos; 
and  cut  most  of  them  to  Pieces.    I  wu  ■«  I 
in  a  moBt  shockiDg  Condition  indeed,  bdi ' 
deprived  of  the  Use  of  both  my  Anzu, . . . 
a  cut  of  a  Sable  (tic)  had  cut  through  aj 
right  Shoulder  Bone,  and  laid  me  o|«i  is 
nearly  a  Foot  down  the  Back,  cutting  Han' 
and  wounding  some   of   my  Bil«.     I  be 
besides  a  Cut  on  the  left  Ubow  wh<*^  tuk 
oflf  the  Muscular  part  of  the  breadth  of  i 
Hand,  a  Stab  in  tne  Arm,  and  a  large  Ot 
on  the  head.  .  .  ." — MS.  Letter  fnnu  /s<m 
Reutuli^  dd.  Aug^ust  30,  in  possession  of  Ui 
grandson  Major  Hvdd, 

1767.— *' A  body  of  5000  BimiMMi  bin 
lately  entered  the  Sircar  Sarong  coontit; 
the  rhousdar  sent  two  companies  of  Se|K^ji 
after  them,  under  the  command  of  a  .«>■ 
jdant .  .  .  the  Sinnaaies  stood  their  gnwod, 
and  after  the  Seuoys  had  fired  away  their 
ammunition,  fell  on  them,  killed  ui 
wounded  near  80,  and  put  the  rest  to  fl^L 
.  .  ."—Letter  to  Prendent  at  Ft.  U'UIwm, 
from  Thom<u  Jitimbofd,  Chi4if  at  PatMO,  dd. 
April  20,  in  Long,  p.  526. 

1773. —  "You  will  hear  of  great  dih 
turbances  committed  by  the  SiHJUMiM.  or 
wandering  Fackeen.  who  annually  infest  tbi 
provinces  about  this  time  of  the  year,  ii 
pilgrimage  to  Ju^emaut,  going  in  bodis 
of  1000  and  someUmea  eren  10,000  meD.**— 
Letter  of  IVarren  Hasting f^  dd.  February  "U 
in  Gleig,  i.  282. 

„  "At  this  time  we  have  fire  batU' 
lions  of  Se^ioys  in  pursuit  of  them."— Dq> 
do.,  March  31,  in  Oleig^  i.  294. 

1774.— "The  history  of  these  people  it 
curious.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  rove  continuslly 
from  ]>hice  to  place,  recruiting  their  numbof 
with  the  healthiest  children  they  can  steal. 
...  Thus  they  are  the  stoutest  and  moit 
active  men  in  India.  .  .  .  Such  are  tba 
SenaBsies,  the  gy|>sics  of  Hindostan."— Dck 
do.,  dd.  August  25,  in  Gfeig,  303-4.  Set 
the  Mime  vol.,  also  pp.  284,  2m>-7-8,  3115. 

1826.— "Being  looked  U{x»n  with  an  eril 
eye  by  many  persons  in  society,  I  pretended 
to  Ixjwail  my  brother's  loss,  and  pAve  oot 
my  intention  of  becoming  a  Simyaaae,  and 
retiring  from  the  world." — Pandurt^Hg  Hari^ 
391 ;  [od.  1873,  ii.  267  ;  also  i.  189]. 

SXJPABA,  n.p.  The  name  of  s 
very  ancient  port  and  city  of  Western 
India ;  in  Skt.  Sur}Hlrakaj*  jxipularly 
Siij)rira.  It  was  near  Wasili  (Bafaim 
of  tlie  Portuguese — see  (1)  Bassein) — 
wliicli  was  for  many  centuries  tbe  cluef 
citv  of  the  Konkan,  where  the  name 
.still  survives  as  that  of  a  well-to-do 
town  of  1700  inliabitauts,  the  channel 
by  which  vessels  in  former  days  reached 

*'  Willisms  (i>kt.  Diet,  s.v.)  gives  Soiparaka  as 
"  the  iiaiiie  of  a  mythical  country" ;  but  it  was 
rf»l  pnou};h.  Them  if*  Kome  gronnd  for  beUoriuc 
that  thfix*  was  tkHoUwr  S&rj'^raka  on  the  coast  oT 
OrlKxa,  I^trrdpa  of  Ptolemy. 


SXIPARA.                      873  SUPREME  COURT. 

it  from  the  sea  being  now  dry.     The  abide  ;  and  the  third  is  Columbus  (QnilonV^ 

city  is  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbhdratu  -Letter  of /V.  Jorrfani«,  in  Ca^Aay,  &c.,  227. 

as  a  very  holy  place,  and  in  other  old  c.1380. — ^'Saf&lalilndica.  Birunio  nomi> 

Sanskrit  works,  as  well  as  in  cave  in-  naturSAfArah.  .  ..  De  eo  nihil  commemo- 

8criT)tions  at  Karl!  and  Nasik,  going  JJg^^  ^^^^'^^  -^^^(f^>  »«  GtldemeisUr, 

bact   to  the   1st    and    2nd    centuries  j^^.R^nt  of  the  ca^abe  (Cusbah),  of 

of    the    Christian    era.      Excavations  r^^^  .  .  .  14^122  /«J^."-:&  Jioihilho, 

atlording  interesting  Buddhist  relics,  Tombo,  175. 

were  made  in   1882  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  1803.— Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Camp 

J.    M.   Campbell   (see  his   interesting  Soopara,  March  26, 1803. 

notice   in    Bombay  Gazetteer^   xiv.  314-  "We  have   iust  been   paying  a   formal 

342;    xvi.    125)  and    Pundit    Indraji  visit  to  his  hifflmess  the  peishwa,"  &c.-^^ 

Bhagwanlal.     The  name  of  Supara  is  ^*'^''  Annnal  Reg.  for  1803,  Chron,  p.  99. 

one  of  those  which  have  been  plans-  .  1846.— "Sopara  is  a  large  place  m  tije 

i\AxT   ^^-n-n^^i-^A     fV...^iir*i«    C/«,i.v/    ¥\^^  Agasee  mahal,  and  contains  a  considerable 

i])ly   connected    through    ^(^/itr,    the  ^ulman  population,  as  weU  as  Christian 

Coj)tic  name  of  India,  with  the  Ophir  and  Hindoo  .  .  .  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

of  Scripture.     Some  Arab  writers  call  trade ;  and  grain,  salt,  and  garden  produce 

it  the  Sofala  of  India.  are  exported  to  Guzerat  and  BomDay." — 

Desultory  Notes^  by  John   Vaupelt,  Etq.^  in 

c.  A.D.  80-90.—**  Toirt/cA  ik  ifiirSpia  /carA  ^raju.  Bo,  Geog.  Soc,  vii.  140. 
rb   ^^rjs   Keifieva    dvb    Bapvydj^uy,     "^ovir- 

Trapa,  Kal  KaXXt^va  ir6\is  .  .  ."—Peripliu,  SUPBEME  COIJBT.     The  designa- 

§  52,  ed.  Fabricii.  tion  of  the  English  Court  establiSied 

c.  150.—  at  Fort  William  by  the  Regulation  Act 

**  'ApiaKTjs  "SladivCov  of  1773  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  631  and  after- 

^oinrdpa  .  .  .  wards  at  the  other  two  Presidencies. 

Todpioi  rorafMoO  dK^oXai  ...      "Its  extent  of  jurisdiction  was  the  sub- 

AovYYa  .  .  •  ^  ject  of  acrimonious    controversies    in 

Brjvda  TToratiov  iK^okai  .  .  .  the  early  years  of  its  existence  ;  con- 

^ifxvWa  ifuirbpiov  nal  &Kpa  ..."  troversies  which  were    closed    by  21 

Ptolmiy,  VII.  i.  f.  §  6.  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  which  explained  and 

c.  460.—"  The  King  compelling  Wijavo  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

and  his  retinue,  TOO  in  number,  to  have  the  Tlie  use  of  the  name  came  to  an  end 

half  of  their  heads  shaved,  and  having  em-  in  1862  with  the  establishment  of  the 

on   fh«  ^t^n'"  ^  ""w^tv^ELiTi^nH"^^  'High  Court,'  the  bench  of  which  is 

on   the  ocean.  .  .  .  Wijayo  nimseli  lanclea  ^'•jt'*        •  ^        •    1           >    ■* 

at  the  port  of  Supp&raka.   .   .   ^^The  occupied  by  barrister  judges,  judges 

Mahaivaiiso^  by  Tumour,  p.  46.  from  the  Civil    Service,  and   judges 

c.  500.-**  Zov4>elp,  x^pa,  i^  V  ol  iroXC-  P^2ir^!,t  ^""f"'  ^^^^u^^'^  ^fJ'     c  .... 

TifioL  Mdoi,  Kal  6  xp^i>h  ^^  'lydLi^.^—Hesy-  The  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  of  1661, 

chiwfj  a.v.  gave  the  Company  certain  powers  to 

c.  951.--Cities  of  Hind  .  .  .  Kamb^va,  ''^''}^^^^^J^\^^'''\i ,^^^^^ 

Subara,  Sindan.'-/*^«XAr/,  in  AV//o<,  i.  2^.  "^at  of   1683   to   establish   Courts  of 

.  ,^    lAftr       itrru    x»  VA    A  A  1*1      *u  Judicature.      That  of  Geo.   I.  (1726) 

A.D.  1095.  —  '*  The  MahAmAndallka,   the     .         i-ui-i^.        i.to- 

illustrious  Anantad^va,  the  Emperor  of  the  g^^e  power  to  establish  at  each  Presi- 

Kohkan   (Concan),    has   released    the   toll  ^^ncy  Mayors  Courts  for  civil  suits, 

mentioned  in  this  copper-grant  given  by  the  with    appeal    to    the     Governor    and 

SllAras,  in  respect  of  every  cart  belonging  to  Council,  and  from  these,  in  cases  in- 

two  persons  .      .  which  may  come  into  any  volving   more  than   1000  pagodHS,  tO 

n^xL.^,';/' Rnrnlra^^^^  the    ifiug    in    Couucil.      The    Same 

as  iNapapur,   Surparaka,  tnemuli  (Cnaul)  v.        ^     ^'i.   ^  j  .\,     r^                     j 

and  others,  included   within  the  Kohkan  charter  constituted  the  Governor  and 

Fourteen  Hundred.   .   .   ."-- Copper- PlaU  Council  of  each   Presidency  a  Court 

o'rant,  in  J nd.  A ntiq.ix.Z8,  for  trial  of  all  offences  except  high 

c.  11.50. —  "  Stibara  is  situated  U  mile  treason.      Courts    of    Remiests    were 

from  the  sea.    It  is  a  populous  busy" town,  established   by    charter    of    Geo.    II., 

and  is  considered  one  of  the  entrepots  of  1753.    The  Mayor's  Court  at  Madras 

India."— /;f/r<>i,  in  /'Jiliof,  i.  85.  and  Bombay  survived  till  1797,  when 

1321.— "There  are  three  places  where  the  A)y  37  Geo.  III.  ch.  142)  a  Recorder's 

Friars  niijjht    reap    a    great    harvest,   and  Court   was   instituted   at    each.     Thia 

where  they  could  live  in  common.     One  of  ^^^s   superseded   at   Madras  by  a  Su- 

these  IS  Supera,  where  two  fnars  might  be  ^^„^^  fi^„«*  ;«  lom     ^^A  «4.  ti^«,v,««. 

stationed  ;  ind  k  second  is  in  the  district  of  P^J"^,^^^^^  ^^  ^®^^»  ^^^  ^^  Bombay 

Porocco  (Broach),  where  two  or  three  might  ^^  1823. 


BOIU,  B.  Toddy  (q.v.X  i.e.  the 
fermented  np  of  several  kinds  of 
palm,  BWsL  aa  coco,  pal  my  ra,  and  wild- 
date.  It  ia  tlie  Skt.  ttau,  'vinous 
liquor,'  which  has  passed  into  moet  of 
tlM  TeTDBCulara.  In  the  tirst  quota- 
tion we  certaiuly  have  the  word, 
though  combined  with  other  elements 
of  imcertatu  identity,  applied  by 
Coemas  lA  the  milk  of  tlie  coco-nut, 
perhaps  making  some  confusion  be- 
tween that  and  the  femient«d  sap. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Linaclioten  appliea 
tura  in  the  same  way.  Bluteaii, 
curiously,  calls  this  a  Caffre  word.  It 
has  in  fact  been  introduued  from  India 
into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  (see  ^nn. 
Maril.  iv.  B93> 


Tsrj  Bwect  WRtar,  which  the  Indiana  drink, 
uiriugit  instead  of  wine.  Thig  drink  i?  called 
JMimeD-mra,*  and  ia  aiceedingly  jileasant." 
—Carmtu,  in  CuMny,  kc,  clxxri. 

[1564.— "Cm."    See  under  ASR4CE.] 

1668.— "Thoy  grow  two  riualitien  of  palm- 
tTM,  one  kind  for  the  fruit,  and  the  other 
to  give  fiua." — (/ardii,  t.  67. 

1578.— "Bum,  which  is,  as  it  wore,  Wna 
■roito."— .IcMM,  100. 

1688.—".  .  .  in  that  fiort  the  pot  in  short 
■pace  is  full  of  water,  which  tbay  coll  Bnift, 
and  is  Tery  pleasant  to  drinko,  like  sweet 
whay,  nnd  somewhat  better." — LinKhottn, 
101  i  [ilak.  Soc.  ii.  48]. 

1609-10.— ".  .  .  A  go^tly  countrv  and 
fartilo  .  .  .  nbounriing  with  I>ato  iVoes, 
whence  they  draw  n  Ocjiior,  oilled  Torm 
(Toddy)  or  Bm:«.  .  .  ."-ir.  Fimh,  in 
I'urclua,  i.  438. 

10-13.- "Ui  ie  (is  boir«  mog  mariniers 
de  telle  mrCo  <iuo  pen  a'on  fnlut  qu'ils  ne 
ronuersaiaeEt  mitro  ulmndio  ou  linttenu: 
Ce  breuvnge  eatoit  du  atua.  qui  est  du  »in 
fait  de  palmos." — ^vftptet,  Vvyaga,*Sfi. 

c.  1650.— "Nor  could  they  drink  either 
Wine,  or  Bniy,  or  Strong  Water,  by  reoson 
..  --''■- ^.^...i...  „Tv.:.^i.  L..  \«iA  ........ 


of  the  great  imponta  which  ho  li 
them."— r«,rrNi-r,  E.T.  ii.  88;  [ed 
i.  3^3]. 


!/«//, 


IftW.- 


lo  ainge,  et  la  grande  ch»iiue-f>oi 
Kint  extremement  amateurs,  nussi  bien  ijue 
les  Indiens  Manaulmani  (>'*c),  I'anris,  et  <{Uol- 
•lOe  trilms  J'lnrtuu.  ,  .  ,"— i»(  la  ISuiiltav'- 
lt.f»«u:,  ed.  1657,  263. 


SUEAT,  ii.p.    In  Eiiglich  i 
name  of  tliia  city  is  i         '"  ' 


I  the 


but  llie  name  is  In  native  writing  and 
riarlaiioe  generally  iiUrilt.  In  tlic  Ain, 
however  (see  U'low),  it  is  written  f^&ral ; 

'  'Vayx^  iierli»|«  la  T»ro.  laWha, '  coco-not.' 


4  SUR 

also  in  Sadii  Iifahdr 
was  taken  t>y  Akbai 
till  then  remained  a  ; 
Hahommedan  kingc 
An  English  factory 
lished  in  1606-9,  wh 
than  half  a  century 
nient  of  the  Engl 
Continental  India. 
the  Chiefs  to  Bomb 
1687. 

We  do  not  know 
name.  Various  leg 
ject  are  given  in  t 
(}ampliell^  Bombay  < 
but  none  of  tliem 
bility.  The  ancient 
was  the  name  of  t 
Guzerat  or  Kattywa 
the  maritime  part  o 

the  ditl'erentlv  -spelt 
.Seraih  (see  ftlJEAT 
Elliot  and  his  edito 
stated  the  opinion  th 
identical.  Thus:  "' 
and  '  Surath '  are  ide 
derived  from  the  Hi 
but  as  they  1)elong  t 
a  distinction  in  s] 
maintained.  '  Sural 
'Silmth'  ia  a  prfSt 
Eattiwar,  of  which 
chief  town"  {FMml, 
197).  Also:  "TlieE 
and  Gurjjara  surviv 
names  Siirat  ttnd  On^ 
the  territories  emhr 
terms  have  varied,  : 
ceive  that  Sural  was 
nor  Quzerat  in  Ou 
dence  goes  to  prove 
modern  nanics  nppl 
places.  TlmsPtolem, 
IffLts  Surat.  .  ,  ," 
369).  This  last  stat 
tinctly  erroneous.  Si 

AifHUTi,  not  in  -Vfxurr, 
^euts,  like  Si^uii'Dfliti 
It  must  remain  d 
tlieru  was  any  connei 
names,  or  the  I'cser 
dcnljil.  Tt  is  possibl 
Surat  may  have  ori 
name  implying  its  1 
I>as!Wge  I"  t^aiirdsktra 
Surat  is  not  a  plao 
There  are  some  trace 
of  the  name  ascriiied 
tury,  in  jiossagea  of  i 
certain  native  wTitt 
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howda  on  the  back  of  a  tall  elephant. 
It  is  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
flower-bearing  stalk  of  surkunda  that 
sirky  (q.v.)  is  derived.  A  most  in- 
telligent visitor  to  India  was  led  into 
a  curious  mistake  about  the  name  of 
this  grass  by  some  official,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.     We  quote  the 

passage. 's  story  about  the  main 

Drancli  of  a  river  channel  probably 
rests  on  no  better  foundation. 


1875. — "As  I  drove  yesterday  with 


I  iu^ked  him  if  he  knew  the  scientific  name 
of  the  tall  grass  which  I  hoard  called  tiger- 
grass  at  Ahmedabad,  and  which  is  very 
abundant  here  (about  Lahore).  I  think  it 
is  a  saccharuiHy  but  am  not  quite  sure. 
*  No, '  he  said,  *  but  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood call  it  Silnmaer's  Onura,  as  they 
still  call  the  main  branch  of  a  river 
'  Sikandcr's  channel.'  Strange,  is  it  not  ? — 
how  that  great  individuality  looms  through 
history." — (J rant  Duffy  Notes  of  an.  Indian, 
Juurnei/f  105. 

S  U  B  P  0  0  S  E,  s.  Pers.  mr-posh, 
*liead-cover/  [which  again  becomes 
corrupted  into  our  Tarboosh  (tarbush), 
and  *  Tarbrush  *  of  the  wandering 
Britonl.  A  cover,  as  of  a  basin,  dish, 
hooka-bowl,  &c. 

1829. — "Tugging  away  at  your  hookah, 
find  no  smoke ;  a  thief  having  purloined 
your  silver  chelaxn  (see  CHIUjUM)  and 
BXarp00Be."—Mem.  of  John  iyhtpp^  ii.  159. 

SUBBAPUBDA,  s.  Pers.  sard- 
2)(trda.  A  canvas  screen  surrounding 
royal  tents  or  the  like  (see  CANAUT). 

1104. — "  And  round  this  jwivilion  stood  an 
enclosure,  ns  it  wore,  of  a  town  or  castle 
made  of  silk  of  many  colours,  inlaid  in 
many  ways,  with  liattlemonts  at  the  top, 
and  with  cords  to  strain  it  outside  and  in- 
side, and  with  poles  inside  to  hold  it  up. 
...  And  there  was  a  gateway  of  great 
height  forming  an  arch,  with  doors  within 
and  without  made  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  wall  .  .  .  and  above  the  gateway  a 
S4|uare  tower  with  battlements :  however 
fine  the  said  wall  was  with  its  many  devices 
and  artifices,  the  said  gateway,  arch  and 
tower,  was  of  much  more  exquisite  work 
still.  And  this  enclosure  they  call  Zala- 
parda." — Clavijo^  s.  cxvi. 

c.  1590.— "The  Saripardah  was  made  in 
former  times  of  coarse  canvass,  but  his 
Majesty  has  now  caused  it  to  be  made  of 
carpeting,  and  thereby  improved  its  ap- 
pearance and  usefulness." — yiln,  i.  54. 

[1839. — "The  camp  contained  numerous 
enclosures  of  serrapardaliB  or  canvass 
skreens.  .  .  ," — E!phin9tQM^  CaubuL  2nd 
ed.  i.  101.] 


SUBBINJAUli,  8.  Pers.  «ar. 
anjdmy  lit.  'beginning-ending.'  Used 
in  India  for  'apparatus,'  'goods  and 
chattels,'  and  the  like.  But  in  the 
Mahratta  provinces  it  has  a  special 
application  to  grants  of  land,  or  rather 
assignments  of  revenue,  for  special 
objects,  such  as  keeping  up  a  contingent 
of  troops  for  service ;  to  civil  officers 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  state  ;  or 
for  charitable  purposes. 

[1823.— "It  was  by  accident  I  discovered 
the  deed  for  this  tenure  (for  the  support 
of  troops),  which  is  termed  8«riiijam.  lie 
Pundit  of  Dhar  shewed  some  alarm ;  at 
which  I  smiled,  and  told  him  that  his  master 
had  now  the  best  tenure  in  India.  ..." 
Malcolm^  Central  India,  2nd  ed.  i.  103.] 

[1877.— "Government  .  .  .  did  not  accede 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  political  agent 
immediately  to  confiscate  his  Barin^^am,  or 
territories.'  —Mr»,  Quthrit,  My  Year  in  an 
Indian  Fort,  i.  166.] 

SUBBINJAUMEE,  GBAM,  s. 

Hind.  grdrrt'Saranjaml ;  Skt.  grdviay  'a 
village,'  and  saranjdm  (see  SUBBIN- 
JAUM);   explained  in  the  quotation. 

1767.  —  "  Oram-serenjanunee,  or  peons 
and  pykes  stationed  in  every  village  of  the 
province  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the  collec- 
tions, and  to  watch  the  villages  and  the 
crops  on  the  ground,  who  are  also  respon- 
sible for  all  thefts  within  the  village  they 
belong  to  .  .  .  (Rs.)  1,54,521  :  14."  — 
Revenue  Aceounts  of  Burdioan,  In  lAma, 
507.  ^' 

SUBBOW,  SEBOW,  &c.,  s.  Hind. 
sardo.  A  big,  odd,  awkward-looking 
flintelope  in  the  Himalaya,  'something 
in  appearance  between  a  jackass  and 
a  Tahir'  (Tehr  or  Him.  wild  goat). — 
Col.  Markhmn  in  Jerdon,  It  is  Neriwr- 
hoedus  buhalina^  Jerdon  ;  [iV.  bubalinus^ 
Blanford  {Mammalia^  513)]. 

SUBWAUN,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
sdncdn,  idrbdn,  from  sdr  in  the  sense 
of  camel,  a  camel-nmn. 

[1828. — ".  .  .  camels  roaring  and  blubber- 
ing, and  resisting  every  effort,  soothing  or 
forcible,  of  their  Berwana  to  induce  Siem 
to  embark."  —  Jl/ttiMii/,  Pm  and  PencU 
Sketches,  ed.  1858,  p.  1^5.] 

1844. — ".  ,  ,  armed  Snrwans,  or  camel- 
drivers."— (/.  O.  of  Sir  C,  Napier,  93. 

SUTLEDOE,  n.p.  The  most 
easterly  of  the  Five  Rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  the  areat  tributaries  of  the 
Indus.  Hina.  Sailaj^  with  certain 
variations  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
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tion.  It  ia  in  SkL.  Satadra,  'flowing 
in  a  hundred  channels,'  Htttudnt, 
Sutvdri,  Sitadni,  &c.,  and  is  the 
XufMpot,  ^ofiSpn,  or  SoAdJni  of 
Ptolenij,  the  Sydnu  (or  Suudnu)  of 
PUny  {vi.  21). 

c.  1020.— "The  SalUn  .  .  .  cronod  in 
MtetT  the  Sfhiln  (Indiu),  Jelun,  ChuidrAa, 
Ubnf  (Rifil,   Bell  (Bf;  "  ■         ■  -  ■  -  • 


(lUvi),   Ball  (Bfyfh),  and 
—Al-'mi,  in  JClUat,  ii.  11. 


a/Si-rfr" 


"They  oil  oumbin*  with  the 
□w  MillUn,  At  B.  place  nlled 
FnnJDBil,  or  'the  juoctioa  of  the  Ave 
linn.'"— /l/.BirdHl,  in  Ulliot,  i.  48.  The 
mme  writer  bvi:  "(The  nama)  Bhould  b« 
written  StwtUndT.  It  ia  the  name  of  > 
pmviace  in  Hind.  But  I  h«To  lucertiined 
tTum  wall-infi 
be  .Satatddr, 
p.  52. 

0.  1310.—"  After  ero«ing  the  Pnnjib,  or 
flTB  riTBra,  namelj,  ijind,  Jelnin,  the  ri™r 
ol  Loh.'twar,  Bwtldt,  and  BIyah.  .  .  ."- 
WaaHf,  in  Av/.W,  iii.  30. 

c.  1380.— "The  SulttCa  {Firm  BhOi)  .  .  . 
ooodnctod  two»tro»in»  iotu  the  city  from  two 
riven,  one  from  the  riyer  Jumna,  the  other 
tromtllB  8nU«i,"-r<IrUA.t./'[ni:.,SililA1,  in 
Slliol,  iii.  300. 

e.  1450.— "Id  the  year  756  E.  (1356  A.n.) 
theSult^  proceeded  to  DlUflpiIr,  and  con- 
duot«d  a  stream  from  the  river  Batladar, 
fot  n  distance  uf  40  ^  aa  far  aa  Jhajnr." — 
Tdriih-i-itil^nii  .•iluUii,  in  AV/iW,  iv.  8. 

c.  1582.  -  "Letton  cnme  fram  Lnhora 
with  the  intulligence  that  Ibrahim  HusaiD 
Mirat  hod  cruned  the  BatladA,  and  waa 
DiarchinK  uwin  Wpillpilr."— r.cWlK-i-Ji- 
bari.  In  Ellivl,  v.  358. 

c.  ISM.  —  ".'{iIAnt  HiMl.  In  the  3rd 
climate.  The  length  (uf  thJK  Snbah)  from 
Piilu'nl  to  Uxlhliina,  whirh  ia  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  SatUJ.  is  1«5  A'«, 
one-  i.  513  ;  [«1.  JarrHI,  ii.  ^78]. 

1793. — "  Nuar  Monllan  thoy  unite  again, 
and  bear  the  nnme  of  Satloge,  until  Ixith 


the  a 
Indu.s. 


',  Mf-o 


,  loa. 


1  thu 


In  tht  fi)llon-i]ig  j>a.'«af,'e  the  great 
Frciii')]  ^e(igrH]ihi:r  hii  missed  ihr 
SutU-j  : 


I'HyiAaM^  on  Hyi«uii%  darnior  dua  lionvaa 
qui  fc  rendunt  tlana  I'lndiia,  ut  lo  (tomnf, 


eetto   intcrvnlle    deux    riTitrcii, 
Kiik^  ot  ccilu  lie  PauiiMI.     I)an« 
itincmiro  de  I'Indo,  <|iia  llinu  n<j 
wrv£,  i-n    trouve    ontro    I'Uii/iknii*   et   le 
Jataaiirt  une  riritre  enu*  le  nom  irHMidn 
k  ^nlo  iliKtance  d'llyphn-'ia  ot  de  Joniani 
ot  iju'on  a  tout  lien  du  iirundre  ["uur  Ktkkti 
—D'.i-,-il'r,!:i7, 


svn 

BUTTEE,  9.  Til 
burning  ;  i.e.  the  lin 
widow  along  with 
hiia)>and,  as  prsctii 
certain  castes  amonf 
eminently  br  the  Bj 

The  wortf  is  pro] 
good  woman,'  'a  trui 
Bpecially  applied, 
naculara  of  ^nakrit 
wife  who  was  consid 
the  supreme  act  of  : 
ing  herself  on  the  f 
huabund.  The  ap] 
H«i>«tantive  to  the  si 
of  the  person,  is 
proper  Skt.  term  fo 
ganvina,  or  'keeping 
marana,  'dying  ti^ 
long  series  of  quot 
tion  of  the  practii 
times  downiTHrds, 
Wc  aliall  present  a  sa 

We  should  re  nisi 
(kUI  or  Miitlef)  does 
OS  we  know,  in  an 
older  thiLii  the  ITl 
then  it  only  occurs  i: 
(see  quotation  from 
The  li-nii  miuli  t 
tirolialilv  miihil-tall, 
Bkt.    ■"■'  ■'-■      ■       ' 


e'). 


the 


eminent 
transci'ijitions  of  Ori 
conjecture  of  the 
miiiti  is  confirmed, 
himself  justilied,  \i\ 
Wliitwortli's  ]>ictio 
M'leti-htlUt  ii.-)ed  in  ( 
me  lit  coiiimtniiirotii) 
stone  and  iiiii»li=mf: 
not  found  the  ten 
Eui'Diieon  docinneii 
C.  Millet's  letter  of 
Jones's  of  the  same  i 
S,'ltcf  is  a  Bnili 
there  ia  a.  Sanskrit  : 
(see  Clamili'-il  I»d. 
il/.S.S.,p.l3.V).  Iti 
Souther    '    "       — 


the    llruhmoiii' 


V  ya  vaiinuar,  and  ai 
lu  MalalHir,  the  ii 


it  fa  worths- otiir 
■Ua(Skt.  M(*ii,  ' 
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vho  do  this  have  the  higher    ropute   for 
virtuo  ami   |»erfcctif)ii   among  the  rest." — 

c.  1»43.— "'ITio  biiminfT  <«f  the  wife  after 
the  death  of  hor  huslNind  i^f  an  act  among 
the  Iudian.s  reooniuiemled.  but  not  oWliga- 
ttiry.  If  a  widow  Vmrns  herself,  the  members 
of  the  family  ^et  tlie  glor}*  thereof,  and  the 
fame  of  tideiity  in  fulHIIing  their  duties. 
She  whi>  d(K.'s  not  ^ivo  herself  up  to  the 
Hanies  put-^  «iu  cinir<ie  raiment  and  abides 
with  her  kindred,  wretched  and  de.s]ii!iod 
for  having  failed  in  duty.  Hut  she  is  not 
com  1  tell  CI  1  In  burn  her-sulf.*'  ( 'Hi  ere  follows 
an  iiiteru'<tini;  acomnt  of  inst^inccs  witnessed 
by  the  traveller.)  -//»«  Ihthita^  ii.  i:iS. 

c.  It^W.  —  •'  In  Media  vero  India  mortui 
Ct'imbunintur,  ciini<|\h;  hi-:,  ut  ]ilurimum 
vivae  u\i»rcs  .  .  .  una  iiluresvo,  i>n>iit  fuit 
niatriuinuii  ci»nvenlio.  Prior  ex  lejje  uritur, 
etiain  i{uac  unii'.i  e^t.  Sumuntur  autem  et 
aliao  u\(>rc.-'  ipiacd.-mi  co  |i.'icto,  ut  mort-o 
funu-t  su;i  o\<'rnrnt,  i.-«iiu'  hand  i»jirvus  apud 
cos  hoiiiis  ducitur  .  .  .  o<ibnii<«so  i^^ne  uxor 
i>rnati«»ri  t-ultu  inter  tii*iu«i  tibicina-^jue  et 
cant  US  ct  ip-«:i  j'Si'.lontis  ni<»re  alacri-s  ro^um 
ina^no  cnuiitatu  circuit.  AdsLit  intcrea 
et  .HjieorddS  .  .  .  li-irtMU'ln  suadcns.  I'uiu 
cirouniierit  ilia  sicj»ius  iLrncni  prope  hu^j- 
gostum  cnnsistit.  i-c<tcsi|uo  exuous.  I»»to  de 
more  prius  ciir|Mirc.  tuin  siu'loneni  alliiini 
induta,  ad  c\hi>rtatii>noiu  clioentis  in  ignum 
l>rosilit." — *V.  Omf,',  in  l*t^Jifiu,^  th  V'W. 
Fnrt.  iv. 

c.  ir»20. — "There  are  in  this  Kingdom 
(the  Decoan)  many  heathen,  natives  of  the 
country,  wh'we  cn<ti'ni  it  i-s  that  when  thov 
die  they  arc  liuriil.  an«l  their  wives  along 
with  them  :  au'l  if  these  will  not  do  it  they 
remain  in  di<;rraee  with  all  their  kindred. 
Ami  as  it  liapi»eti<  oft  tirnos  that  they  are 
unwilling  ti>  do  it.  their  I^ramin  kinsfolk 
persua«lo  them  thoretn,  and  this  iti  order 
that  such  a  tine  custom  should  net  bo  bnikcn 
and  fall  into  oblivion." — Snmmoi'iu  rA'  (r'-ntif 
in  Jiaiiii'fif*,  i.  f.  ^J-l*. 

,,  "  In  tlii-  country  (»f  Camboja  .  .  . 
when  the  King  <Iies,  the  h»rd.s  voluntarily 
l)urn  themselves,  and  so  do  the  Kintr's  wives 
at  the  same  time,  and  i*n  also  do  other 
women  <m  the  rieath  of  their  huslKin<ls." — 
Jbid.  f.  33i>. 

ir.l>2.— "They  told  us  that  in  Java  Major 
it  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  the  chief 
men  died,  to  burn  his  Inxly  ;  and  then  his 
principal  wife,  ad<»rned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  has  herself  carried  in  a  chair  by 
four  men  .  .  .  comforting  her  relations, 
who  are  attlicte<i  because  she  is  going  to 
bum  herself  with  the  coqise  of  her  hu.sliand 
.  .  .  saying  to  them,  'I  am  going  this  even- 
ing to  8Up  with  my  dear  huslmnd  and  to 
sleep  with  him  this  night.'  .  .  .  After  again 
consoling  them  (she)  casts  herself  into 
the  tiro  and  is  burned.  If  she  did  not  do 
this  she  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
honourable  woman,  nor  as  a  faithful  wife." 
—Pigafetta,  E.T.  by  Lord  Stanley  "/vl.,  154. 

c.  1.5(W. — Cesaro  Federici  notices  the  rite 
OS  peculiar  to  the  Kingdom  of  "  Brz^neger  " 
(soo   BISNAGAB):    "vidi    cose   stranie  e 


bMtiali   di  quella  gentilit&;  v^ac 
mente  ^  abbmaciare     i     corpi    nort 
d'huomini    come    di     donne  nobil::  -! 
Thuomo    ^   maritato,    la   moglie  ^  -^'i 
ad  abbrtMciarsi  vira  col  curpo  d«'.  -lt: 
^Oriff.  ed.   p.   36.     This  traTeller  rM 
good  account  of  a  Suttee. 

1583.—"  In  the  interior  of  HindK<i:| 
the  cufltom  when  a    husband  dw.  f  r 
widow  willinfi^iy  and  cheerfully  to  Citf::s.-<i 
into  the  flames  (of  the  funeral' pile i.  itb' 
j  she  may  not  hare  lived  h.ippilv  wj-^ : 
I  (iccasiunally  lore  of  life  hold*  herhaci, 
I  then  her  hu.s1)and'.<<  relations  as.«eii!Uc. 
!  the  )>ile,  and   place   her  u{ion  it. 
I  that  they  thereby  prescrre  the  h-^^r 
'  character   of    the    family.     But  <ii>c  :;| 

country   had   conic   undeV  the  nil*  ^ 
■  gracious    .Majesty   [Akbnr],    in5l»ct.•^  'J 
I  boon  api^ointed  in  every  city  and  disv. 
;  who  were  to  watch  carefully  'oxer  th<!<-| 
i  cases,  to  discrimiii.itc  l>etweon  thcaLii^'J 
I  prevent  any  woman  l>oing  forciMv  kn'.l 
'  — .l'i"7  FifJ,  AHnir  .VttwciA,  in  AV//.v.r.'-| 

I      l.'iS-l.— "  Amonp  other  tcights  I  sa*  t 
i  may  ni>tc  as  wonderful.     Wlicn  I  i;iM«  \ 
\  Xcgaiwtam)  from  the  vessel.  I  sawApr.f-J 
!  of  kindled  charcoal  :  and  at  that  ni«a*i;.l 
j  y«iungand  beautiful  woman  was  bp...^;gi:?l 
;  her  iHJople  on  a  litter,  with  a  groat  o>a(Brl 
I  of  other  women,  friunds  of  hen,  with  znil 
'  festivity,  she  holdinfif  a  mirrr»r  in  b«  't\ 
I  hand,  and  a  lemon  in  her  right  hiind. 
;  —and  so  forth.— (;.  Bafbi,  f.  S2.-.  S3. 
j      l.ViB.  —  "The    custom    of    the   coiiutwl 
(.lava)  is,  that  wheniHxsver  the  King  dcwl 
I  die.  they  take  the  Ixxly  so  dead  and  &•» 
'  it,  an<l  preserve  the  ashes  of  him.  and  idiix 
tivo  ilayeri  next  after,  the  wiuea  of  the 
Kinir  so  dead,  acconiinp  to  the  cnstoneiBl 
vse  of  their  countroy,  every  one  *A  them«a 
together    to    a  place    appoint e<l,    and  "tli 
chicfe  of  the  women  which  was  Deoiciti 
him  in  accompt,  hath  a   l>all  in  her  hui 
and  throwoth  it  fn>m    her,   and  the  pits 
where  the  ball  rostoth.  thither  they  ^il 
and  tunio  their  faces  to  the  Eastward,  isd 
every  (me  with  a  dagger  in  their  hand  (whiefc 
dagger  they  call  a  cn»e  (see  CREASE).  »»4 
is  as  shar|>e  as  a  rast>r),  stab  themi>ela«s 
their  owne  blood,  and  fall   a-f^rouelim  to 
their  faces,  and  so  ende  their  dave*.'— f. 
C'liidi'sh,   in  JLU'f.  iv.   33S.      ThiJ  mMg< 
refers  to  Hlamliangan  at   the   east  end  rf 
.Java,  which  till  a  late  date  was  subject  to 
Hali.  in  which  such  practices  have  continotd 
to  our  day.      It  seems  probable   that  tht 
Hindu  rite  here  came  in  contact  with  the 
old  Polynesian  practices  of  a  like  kind  which 
prevailed  r/;.  m  Fiji,  quite  recently.    Tht 
narrative    referred   to    l>elow    under   10& 
where   the    \'ictims  were    the    slaves  of  i 
deceased  queen,  i>oint8  to  the  latter  ocigiB. 
W.  ITumlN)ldt  thus  alludes  to  similar  pa» 
sages  in  old  Javanese  literature  :   *'Thiuvi 
may  reckon  as  one  of  the  finest  enisodas  ii 
the  Brata  Vudaj  the  story  how  BAttVE  WitL 
when  she  had  sought  out  her  slain  husbm 
among  the  wide-snread  heap  of  corpses  oa 
the  battlefield,  stabs  herself  by  his  siis  with 
a  (\nfCf;Qr."—Kawi-Spmehe,  i,  89  (and  sss  tht 
whole  section,  pp.  8/-95). 
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[c.  1590.  —  **  When  he  (the  Rajah  of 
AHham)  dies,  his  principal  attendants  of 
both  sexes  voluntarily  bury  themselves  alive 
in  his  grave." — Al/ij  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  118.] 

1598. — The  usual  account  is  given  by 
Liiitclutten,  ch.  xxxvi.,  with  a  plate ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  249]. 

[c.  1610. — SJee  an  account  in  Pi/rard  de 
Laciif,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  394.] 

1611. — "  When  I  was  in  India,  on  the 
death  of  the  Naique  (see  NAIK)  of  Madur^, 
a  country  situated  between  that  of  Malauar 
and  that  of  Chonjmandcl,  400  wives  |of  his 
burned  themselves  along  with  him." — 
Tf/mVrt,  i.  9. 

c.  1620. — "The  author  .  .  .  when  in  the 
territory  of  the  Kam^tik  .  .  .  arrived  in 
company  with  his  father  at  the  city  of 
i;k>uthcm  Mathura  (Madura),  where,  after 
a  fow  days,  the  ruler  died  and  went  to  hell. 
The  chief  had  700  wives,  and  they  all  threw 
themselves  at  the  same  time  into  the  fire." 
— Aluhammad  Shar'tf  Hanafi^  in  Etllut, 
vii.  139. 

1623.—*'  When  I  a.sked  further  if  force 
wius  ever  used  in  these  cases,  they  tuld  me 
that  usually  it  was  not  so,  but  only  at  times 
among  persons  of  quality,  when  some  one 
had  left  a  young  and  handsome  widow,  and 
there  was  a  risk  either  of  her  desiring  to 
inarrv  again  (which  they  consider  a  great 
(icandal)  or  of  a  worse  mishap, — in  such  a 
case  the  relations  of  her  husband,  if  they 
wore  very  strict,  would  compel  her,  even 
against  her  will,  to  bum  ...  a  barbarous 
and  cruel  law  indeed  !  But  in  short,  as  re- 
garded Giaccama\,  no  one  exercised  either 
compulsion  or  persuasion ;  and  she  did  the 
thing  of  her  own  free  choice ;  l)oth  her 
kindred  and  herself  exulting  in  it,  as  in  an 
act  miignanimous  (which  in  sooth  it  was) 
and  held  in  high  honour  among  them.  And 
when  I  asked  about  the  ornaments  and 
Howers  that  she  wore,  they  told  me  this 
was  cu*»tomary  as  a  sign  of  the  joyousness 
of  the  Mastl  {Masti  is  what  they  call  a 
woman  who  gives*  herself  up  to  be  burnt  u[M>n 
the  death  of  her  husl)and).  ' — /'.  dtlla  VaUe^ 
ii.  671  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  275,  and  see  ii.  266  ^7.]. 

1633. — "The  same  day,  abc^ut  noon,  the 
qiiocn's  Ixxly  was  burnt  without  the  city, 
with  two  and  twenty  of  her  female  slaves  ; 
and  wo  consider  ourselves  Ixmnd  to  render 
an  exact  account  of  the  IwrKirous  ceremonies 
]>ractise(l  in  this  place  on  such  occasions  as 
wo  wore  witness  to.  .  .  ." — yarnUic  of  a 
J>utrh  Miivdmi  to  BaH^  quoted  by  Crawfurtf, 
Jf.  of  Ind.  Arch.,  ii.  244-25.3,  from  IW^cwt. 
It  is  very  interesting,  but  too  long  for 
extract. 

c.  1 650. — "They  say  that  when  a  woman  be- 
comes a  Sattee.  that  is  burns  herself  with  the 
deceased,  the  Almighty  ]>anlons  all  the  sins 
cumniittcd  by  the  wife  and  husband  and 
that  they  remain  a  long  time  in  j)aradise ; 
nay  if  the  huslmnd  were  in  the  infernal 
regions,  the  wife  V)y  this  means  draws  him 
from  thence  and  takes  him  to  (paradise.  .  .  . 
Moreover  the  Sattee,  in  a  future  birth, 
returns  not  to  the  female  sex  .  .  .  but  she 

3   K 


who  becomes  not  a  Satteei  and  passes  her 
life  in  widowhood,  is  never  emancipated 
from  the  female  state.  ...  It  is  however 
criminal  to  force  a  woman  into  the  fire,  and 
equally  to  prevent  her  who  voluntarily 
devotes  herself."— />a2>/4MN,  ii.  75-76. 

c.  1650-60.— Tavemier  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  different  manners  of  i^vUtf,  which  he 
had  witneaeed  often,  and  in  various  parts 
of  India,  but  does  not  use  the  word.  We 
extract  Uie  following : 

• 

c.  1648. — ".  .  .  there  fell  of  a  sudden  so 
violent  a  Shower,  that  the  Priests,  willing 
to  get  out  of  the  Rain,  thrust  the  Woman 
all  along  into  the  Fire.  But  the  Shower 
was  so  vehement)  and  endured  so  long, 
that  the  Fire  was  quench 'd,  and  the  Woman 
was  not  bum'd.  About  midnight  she  arose, 
and  went  and  knock'd  at  one  of  her  Kins- 
men's Houses,  where  Father  Ztman  and 
many  HoUandfr*  saw  her,  looking  so  gastly 
and  grimly,  that  it  was  enough  to  have 
scar'd  them  ;  however  the  {lain  she  endur'd 
did  not  so  far  terrific  her,  but  that  three 
days  after,  accompany'd  by  her  Kindred, 
she  went  and  was  bum'd  according  to  her 
first  intention." — Taverniery  E.T.  ii.  84;  [ed. 
Ball,  i.  219]. 

Again  : 

"In  most  places  upon  the  Coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  the  Women  are  not  burnt  with 
their  deceas'd  Husbands,  but  they  are 
buried  alive  with  them  in  holes,  which  the 
Bramins  make  a  foot  deeper  than  the  tall- 
ness  of  the  man  and  woman.  Csually  they 
chuse  a  Sandy  place  ;  so  that  when  the  man 
and  woman  are  both  let  down  together,  all 
the  Company  with  Baskets  of  Sand  fill  up 
the  hole  above  half  a  foot  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  after  which  they  jump 
and  dance  upon  it,  till  thev  believe  the 
woman  to  be  stifl'd." — Hid.  lYl ;  [ed.  Ball, 
ii.  216]. 

c.  1667. — Bemier  also  has  several  highly 
interesting  i^iges  on  this  subject,  in  his 
"  Ijetter  written  to  M.  Chapolan,  sent  from 
Chiras  in  Persia."  We  extract  a  few  sen- 
tences: "Concerning  the  Women  that  have 
actually  bum'd  themselves,  I  have  so  often 
been  present  at  such  dreadful  8i>ectacle8, 
that  at  length  I  could  endure  no  more  to 
see  it,  and  I  retain  still  some  horrour  when 
I  think  on't.  .  .  .  The  Pile  of  Wood  was 
presently  all  on  fire,  because  store  of  Oyl 
and  Butter  ha<l  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  I 
saw  at  the  time  through  the  rlames  that 
the  Fire  took  hold  of  the  Cloaths  of  the 
Woman.  .  .  .  All  this  I  saw,  but  observ'd 
not  that  the  Woman  was  at  all  disturb'd ; 
yea  it  was  said,  that  she  had  been  heard  to 
pronounce  with  great  force  these  two  words, 
/Viy,  Tiro,  to  signifie,  according  to  the 
Opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  Souls  Trans- 
migration, that  this  was  the  5th  time  she 
had  burnt  herself  with  the  same  Husband, 
and  that  there  remain'd  but  hco  times  for 
perfection ;  as  if  she  had  at  that  time  this 
Kemembrance,  or  some  Prophetical  Spirit.** 
— E.T.  p.  99 ;  [ed.  Coiutabie,  306  teqq,]. 


1677.— SiittM,  dewribed  liy  A.  Bawii 
Id  ValMlijn  ».  {Orylo*)  300. 

1718.— "Ce  hit  OBtU  annfe  de  1710,  c 
moimit  lo  Prioco  da  MornTs,  ftgi  da  pluB 

de  quarante  Hpt,  w  brUl^roDt  avec  le  co. 
du  Prince.  .  .  ."  (details  follow).  —  /' 
J/ortiH  (of  the  Madura  Misuion),  in  L 
"'"     '  '""'   '        lii.,  pp.  1-23  vfl.,. 


1727.- 


huve 


mod 
I   Story   of  a 


•eTentl   Wnj . .  . 

lady  that  had  recoivod  Addi_    _ 

GeQUeniiui  who  oftorwnrda  desortod  her, 
and   hor  Relations   died   iibortly  after   the 

kindled  .  .  .  she  espied  her  former  Admirer, 
and  bcckned  him  to  oome  to  her.  When  he 
oamo  >he  took  him  in  her  Aran,  at  if  she 

stronger  than  he,  she  cnrriod  him  into  the 
Fbmeu  in  her  Anni,  where  they  were  both 
consumed,  with  the  Corpse  of  her  Huibnnd." 
—A.  Ilamillo,.,  i.  278;  [ad.  1744,  i.  280]. 

,,  "The  Country  about  (Calcutta) 
being  uvcnpread  with  Pagaiiitmi,  the  Cus- 
tom o(  Wives  burning  themselvea  with  their 
decea-^ed  FTuflhands,  in  alw)  iiroctised  here. 
Before  Iho  Mogsl'i  War,  Mr.  Chaniuxi 
went  one  time  with  hia  Ordinnrj  Guard  of 
Soldiors,  to  see  a  young  Widow  act  that 
traeicnl  Citastronhe,  but  be  «S9  ho  smitten 
•miih  the  Widow's  Beauty,  that  bo  sent  his 
Gaard»  to  take  her  by  Force  from  her 
Eiociitionon,  and  couducted  hor  to  hia 
own  Ladgings,  They  lived  lovingly  many 
Yenm,  and  had  wroral  Children  ;  at  leugui 
■ha  died,  after  he  had  settled  in  Valculbi, 
but  instead  of  conTerting  her  to  ChrUltanily, 
she  made  him  a  Proselyto  to  I'mjanim,  and 
tho  only  part  of  Chr'illaailii  that  was  re- 
markable m  him,  was  Irarying  hor  Uocontly, 
and  he  built  a  Tomb  <rtcT  her,  whero  all  Ins 
Life  after  bcr  Death,  he  kept  the  annirc 
Day  of  her  Death  hv  sacrilicing  a  Cock  t 

Tomb,    after  tho  I'ojian   -M miner. "  — 

[od.  17-J4],  ii.  6-7.  [iVitb  this  compare  the 
curiuiiH  linus  described  iiit  an  Epitagih  un 
"Joseph  Tuwnsend,  Pilot  irf  tho  (Jangei  " 
(5  sor.  Xnl't  tV  i/srfla,  i.  466  **/.).] 

1774.— ■'Here  (in  Bali)  not  only  worn 
often  kill  (honixelve.'.  or  burn  w'ith  thi 
decoftaod  huslm 


I  shall  be  flied  i 
_..  only  in  all  this  I 
death,  or  to  the  ooi 
that  she  may  hum  ■ 
many  transmimtiuns 
joint  immortal  bliss. 


W.I   L 


."—/"or 


1787. — "Souu  after  I  anil  my  coniluotor 
had  c|uittcd  tho  house,  wo  were  informed 
tho  suttee  (for  that  m  the  n.ime  RiTon  to 
the  ]«r«>ii  who  so  dovotes  heraolf)  had 
juisjio"!.  .  .  ."  —  air  C  31'tM,  in  Paria, 
l-uytr„:Sl»i\,  p.  1  {"IiiDdno\Vi.l.>ws"). 

"My  Father,  said  lie  (Pundit 
Khadoeaunt),  died  at  the  hko  of  imo  bun- 
<lrod  yiiim,  and  my  mother,  Kho  wasoi|;lity 
y^nTit  old,  l>et'amc  :i  sati,  and  burnoil  hor- 

-Lottor  uf  Sir   II'. 


n  IJ/r,  i 


120. 


I  found  the  poor  auttm  bnd  no  rola 
at  Poonah.'— Uttor  from  -'•Vr  C.  Mah 
FerUt,   Or.  Mem.   ii.  394 ;  [2nd  od.  ii. 


strong  attachment  (i 
Hindoo  widow  bnmir 
on  the  funeral  pile  is  c 
Jllmlout,  2nd  ed.  ii.  25 
1828.— '-After  harii 
tho  widow  liphteil  a 
the  pile,  set  it  on  tir 
choorfutly :  tho  Hame 


of  t 


1    he 


Suttm  ;  llani,  Itnni.  I 
-i/\l/'.(y,;«..i.ilI-9-J. 


pimiAhable 


hum 


I  by  tl 


by    the 


,— "  Have  you 
of  the  homirs  that  t<H< 
(if  that  wrotohed  old  1 
wiTca,  and  mm  «\avo- 

Itiituh  OoTLTumcnt."- 

27S. 

18-13.- "It  is  lame 
long  after  uiir  ]x>wor 
in  Bongul,  we.  ^niSHl; 


BWALLOW,  8WALL0S.         888  SWAMY-BOUSE. 


SWAMY  JEWELRY.  884  SWEET  POTATO. 


i«f!oda.       The    ii^immy-louM    of    the.      IMJL  —  (Oiuig«i).     -There  is 

l^fclhi    ridL'e    in    16^7    will    not   srx)n  :  «?>«'P*»«n«n«™»/ •-•  TJ» »:•».= 
ir_.*^  oia  great  depreanon,  or  hole.  "Ji  ttJ 

1  .e  fwrgrjlten.  !  of  th©  Bay  of  Bengal,  knowix  iL  ds*  a 

17(50.— "The    French    cavalry    were    ad-  ;  the   'Bwafech  of  No  Ground." *-/^ 
viincins  >H:fort:  their  infaiitr>- ;'  and  it  was  ;  "»  Recent  Ckangn  im.  tke  iMita  v/a« 
the  intention  of  Colliaurl  that  his  own  should     Vy-  •^«'»"'.  Oeoi.  Soe.^  Aug.  ISdS. 
w.iit  until  they  came  in  a  line  with    the-      1877.  —  (Indus).     "This   is  ibe 
f^ank-tire  of  the  tieM -pieces  of  the  Bwuny-  ,  Bwatch  of  no  t^round  where  the  laiil 
hcrasa.  ■—"'■"•',  iii.  443.  'at  once  into  200  fathom*."— JStrtcil 

1»J-J1«.— "Here  t'rfj  wa*  a  little  detached     Redtited,  21. 
Swamea-honsa    <yr   chafKrlj   with   a  lamp  |      [1878.  —  "  He     (Capt.     Lloyd,  ii 
\*\\nx\na  >»cfi ire  a  little  iil'.»l."— .l/*i«.  of  C^L  .  describes   the    remarkable    pheocnai! 
MuHHtaih,  \K*.  I  the  head  of  the  Bav  of  Bengal  aai' 

l^fj.—**  We  met  Wilhy  at  the  advance<l  j  that  rep<jrted  bv  6aptain  ■"?*^^'*j']. 
Iit'.-t,  the  '  Sammy  Home,'  within  600  yardj*  -  muuthst  of  the  Indtu,  called  'the  Bvm 
<if  the  lla^ti'in.  it  wa.^  a  curinus  place  for  ,  no  ground.'  It  is  a  deep  chasm.  «■] 
three  V>rother*  to  meet  in.  The  new  was  =  >»eaward  and  very  nteep  on  the  n*** 
channintr.  Delhi  i-  as  L'recn  aj»  an  emerald  ;  'acCf  ^th  no  sounding  at  250  ftdtAH 
jii-st  now,  and  the  .lunjuia  Musjiii  and  Palace  ]  SfarthtiM,  Afem.  of  Ifuiian  ^ur^yi^Z] 
arc    1>ea<itifiil     olijt:ct>,     though     held     by 


^Id     and     .silv».-r    j 


rliietly  at  Tricliin<ijH>ly,  in  Eim")jH*an 
sha|Hjs  coverifd  with  grotrs*ine  mytho- 
logical tigiirc'.';. 

[ISSO.  —  '*  In  the  charactori^lio  Swami 
wiirk  of  the  Mailm?*  Pre^iidoncv  the  orna- 
mentation  consists  of  tipurcs  of  the  F'uranic 
jr<"»drt  in  high  relief,  cither  Waten  out  from 
the  surface,   or  atlixed   to  it,  whether    bv 


CUSTARD-APPLE).] 


SWEET  OLEANDEE,  &  Ttai 
in  fact  the  couinioii  oleander,  Airt 
otlorum^  Ait. 

1880.—"  Nothing  is  more  channog  W 
oven  in  the  upland  vaJlcv:*  of  the  "  ' 
country,  to  come  out  of  *a  wxx»d  of  tS  * 


solderintr,   or   wcl-iiii.',   or   8crewiIl^r    them  i  landish  trees  and    flowers  suddeniT  at* 
on."— y>/;'//rr^W,  Ind'iMr.  Art*,  li>2.]  I  dry  winter  bed   of  some  mountain  « 

!  irrown  along    the    bnnks,    or  on  the 

SW AMY-PAGODA,    s.        A     coin     i-^lets  of  verdure  in  mid    (shinele)  * 
foniMM'lv  riuiviit  at   Madras;  in.iUiblv     '^'ith  clumpa  of  mixed   tamarisk  and  k^ 
so  called  from  the  tignnr  of  an  idol  on    Wo.>ming  oleander. "-^/rrf^.W,  Jfil 

it.     Milbiini  gives  KX)  N»r'i>/>»/ /'r///o///7;j  

=  110  Star  Pagoda^.  A  "  thny  swami  ,  SWEET  POTATO,  s.  The  i«l« 
pagoda"  wa«  a  nam.*,  given  to  a  gold  I^'ittitfis  edidis,  Choi»y  {Cotirohulmh 
coin  boariiig  on  tin*  ubv.Tsc.  the  etiigv  '^''"'',  L.)»  ^-O.  Oonvolvul<fc*.af;A^ 
of  Chenna  Keswaiii  Swami  (a  title  of  palatable  vej^etaUle,  grown  in  ■* 
Krishna)  and  on  the  reverse  Lak.slinii  l^^'^s  of  India,  Though  exteiun^ 
and  llukniini  (C.PJJ,).  VJl^^J^^J^^    "}    America,    and   in  4 

\\ .   Indies,    It    has    l>eeii    alleged  i 

SWATCH,  s.  This  is  a  marine  var ions  books  (e,(j.  in  Eng.  Cy^ 
term  which  prol»al»lv  h;is  varirnis  a]»-  ^'^^-  "-^^^^  Section,  and  in  jDtwi 
])licatioiis  bey.ind  Iiidian  limits.     But    V^M  Jy^'^yf  Iudut\  that  the  pta 


the  onlv  two  instances  of  its  apj^lica-    i-^  a  native  of  the  Malay  islands.    Tl 
tion  are  both  Indian,  viz.  *Mhe  Swatch    ^>'-    ^V-    ^^'^^"^    st^ttea     that   IM 


j.roduced  by  analog(»iis  tidal  action,  oif  •^«'<^^  and    Ubi  KuMila^   the  Lut  ta 

ihe   Indus' Delta.     [The   word   is  not  "^mes     meaning     'Java     yam,'    ■ 

to  be  found  in  Smyth,  Sailors   JFord-  * 'Spanish    yam,'    and    indicating  t 

hook.]  foreign  origin  of  the   vegetable. 

i-ofl     1    T-  1    *••  .  r    *           r  i»       1  India,  at  Iciist  in   the   Bencal  Vn 

1/26.— In  \alentnns  first  map  of  IJonca,      i   ..  .J  ,..,f ;„.««««..,. ^ i  itp^  -  " 

thouf^h  no  name  iM^ipplied  there  is  a  space  ^l^"^.  V^tiv*^  commonly  call  it 

marked  * 'no  ground  with  60  nuim  (fathoms  0  f<"'">   l^— Ar.,  literally   *  sugar 

of  lino."  a   name  cnnally  susfTcstinir  tJu 


crpially  suggesting  that  ii 


StrEET  POTATO.  M 

not  indigenous  among  them.  And  )i 
tact  when  we  turn  to  Oviedo,  wc  fini 
the  following  distinct  statement : 

"  Bfttatm*  are  a  staple  food  of  tbe  Induiu 
botb  in  tho  Island  of  Sponiuol 


f  calTos,   olw  a  Taria 


droHsed  is 
of  Bupir  I 
,   .   .   WhB 


iTiuoU  and  in 
UtAt»    proparl 

u  good  as  a  inarchpiuie  twii 
Imonds,  and  better  indeed 
well  ripened,  the; 


»«  often  carried  to  ainim,  i.t.,  n  luo  .ujok 
be  a  quiot  one  ;  for  if  there  be  delaf  the; 
get  apoilt  at  sea.  I  myeelf  ba>e  carriet 
them  from  this  cHty  of  S,  Domingo  to  tb< 
dty  of  Avila  in  Spain,  and  although  the; 
did  not  arrive  as  good  aa  they  ihoiild  be 
yet  they  vere  thought  a  great  deal  of,  ant 
reckoned  a  singular  and  precious  Icind  o 
fruit."— In  Ramutio,  iii.  f.  134. 

It  niuat  b«  observed  however  thai 
Heveral  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated 
by  the  Pacilic  islnndera  even  aa  fai 
we.st  aa  New  Zealand.  And  Dr. 
Bretsclitieider  is  satislicd  that  tht 
plant  ia  described  in  Chinese  IxMikf 
of  the  3rd  or  4t]i  century,  iindei 
the  name  of  Knn-ckv  (the  first  syllable 
=  'sweet').  See  B.  un  Chin.  Batan. 
Word»,  p.  13.  This  is  the  only  good 
arpinient  we  have  seen  for  Asiatic 
origin.  The  whole  mnlter  is  carefully 
dealt  with  hy  M.  Aliih.  De  Candolle 
(Oriyine  den  Planlet  eutlivret,  pp.  43-4&^ 
condiidiufi  witb  the  judgment:  "Les 
motifs  sont  l>eaucoiip  plus  forts,  ce  nie 
semlile,  en  faveur  de  I'origine  ameri- 

Tiie  "Sanskrit  name"  RvJdaloo,  al- 
lecetl  by  Mr.  Piddington,  is  worthleiis. 
Ali't  is  iiroi>erly  an  esculent  Arum,  but 
in  nioaeru  use  is  the  name  of  the 
coninioii  jiotato,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  sweet  potato.  KaklilU,  more 
commonly  rat-dlSi  ia  in  Bengal  the 
usual  name  of  the  Yum,  no  doubt 
givi'ii  first  to  a  liighly-cobmred  kind, 
Hiicli  as  IHnaeorea  purpurea,  for  rciAi- 
ot  Tul-illa  means  simiily  'red  jiotato'; 
a  name  which  might  also  lie  well 
applied  to  the  halatoi,  OB  it  i^  indeed, 
accoriliiig  to  Forljcs  Watwjn,  in  the 
Decran.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tills  vegetable,  or  fruit  as  Oviedo 
calls  it,  having  become  known  in 
Euroije  many  years  before  the  pofal", 
the  latter  r'>bl>ed  it  of  its  name,  us 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  brazil' 
wood  (<i.v.).  The  hatala  is  clearly  the 
'potato  of  the  fourth  and  others  of 
Ihe  following  quolations.    [See  Wutt, 

EcoH.Uict.  ill.  Ill  Ktqq.] 


batate,  pigne  (pine-applee),  sweet,  of  ^■ 
gular  goodnees.  .  .  .  —Pigi\ftUa,  E.T.  by 
LordStaiUes<^A.,f.AZ. 

-"The  root  which  among  the  Indiana 


called  Igvamtj  and  they  plant  it  as  the  4 
staple  of  their  maintenance  |  it  ia  of  a  black 
colour,  I.e.  the  enter  ikio  is  ao,  hut  inside 
it  ia  white,  and  as  big  as  a  large  turnip. 


At  I.  of  San  Tomi  awfrr  the  SoinTutctia!, 
Ramaiio,  i.  117k. 

c.  1550.— "They  have  two  other  sorts  of 
roots,  one  oalled  batata.  .  .  .  They  gene- 
rate windineas,  and  are  commonly  cooked 
in  the  embers.  Some  uy  they  taste  like 
almond  cakes,  or  sugared  cbestnata ;  but  in 
my  opinion  chestnuts,  oTan  without  sugar, 
are  better."— Otro/.  Benzoiii,  Hak.  Soc.  80. 
riitee  or  mtsi 

._   .  luams,  who  cama 

off  to  Sea  TDto  vs,  and  brought  with  them 
iu  their  Boates,  Plantaos,  Cocos,  PotatO- 
rootos,  and  fresh  Sah." — Toyoj!  of  Mcuter 
Thomai  CuRdiih,  I'urrhOJ,  i.  66. 

16O0.  —  "The  Battata*  are  somewhat 
redder  of  colour,  and  in  forma  almoat  like 
Iniat'uu  (see  TAH),  and  taste  like  Earth- 
nuts.  "—In  PhtOiu,  ii.  »67. 

1615. — "I  took  a  garden  this  day,  and 
planted  it  witb  Pottatoi  brought  from  the 
Liquca,  a  thing  not  yet  planted  in  Japan. 
I  must  pay  a  iay^  or  5  shillings  aterbng, 
the  garden." — Cixla'i  Dian/, 


1.11. 
16J5.- 


Ifor-yurf,  Voyaga.  83. 

'  Iliere  let  Potato!  mantle  o'er  tbe  ground, 
yweot  aa  the  cone-juice  ia  the  root  they 
haax."—Gntingti\  Bk.  iv. 

SYCE,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar.  «/&.  A 
[room.  It  is  the  word  in  universal 
tse  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
ioutli  horse-neper  is  more  common, 
ind  in  Bomliay  a  vernacular  form  of 
he  latter,  vi/.  ghordvidld  (see  OOBA- 
VALLAH).  The  Ar.  verb,  of  which 
il'ii  is  tbe  i«rticiple,  seems  to  be  a 
oan-word  from  Syriac,  sauii,  'to  coax.' 

[1759.— In  list  of  seryanls'  wages  :  "  8jM, 
Ls.  2."— In  Long,  182.] 

1779-—"  Tho  bdarar  and  icIm,  when  they 
etumod,  came  to  the  place  where  I  was, 
□d  laid  hold  of  Ur.  Dncarell.  I  look  bold 
f  Mr.  Shee  and  carried  him  up.  The  bearer 
nd  lolM  look  Mr.  I>ucaroll  out.  Hr. 
[eeble  was  standing  on  his  own  house 
Miking,  and  asked,  ^Wbatiithe  mattert* 


SYCEB, 


8YUD, 


1*he  bearer  and  idM  said  to  Mr.  Keeble, 
*  These  gentlemen  came  into  the  house  when 
my  manter  was  out.' " — Kridence  on  Trial  q^ 
<irand  r.  Francis,  in  Kckue*  of  Old  Ca/aitta, 

1810.—"  The  Syoe,  or  groom,  attends  but 
one  honte." — M't/iiatHton^  T. Jf.  i.  254. 

0.  ISM  <— 

"  Tandis  que  los  qtd»  roillent 
les  chiens  rodeura." 

LfTOHtf  de  Lt*U, 

8YGEE,  A.  In  Giina  applied  to 
])ure  silvt-r  bullion  in  ingf)t8,  ur  shoes 
(4. v.).  Tlie  origin  of  the  name  is  said 
to  be  >rt  (])ron.  at  Canton  mi  and  siti)^ 
«:*,  1.''.  *  tine  silk  ' ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  (liles  that  it  is  so  called  l>ecause, 
if  jnirc,  it  may  Ih*  dniwn  out  into  fine 
1  breads.  [  Lins^rbotcn  (1 .598)  M>eaks  of : 
**Pwioes  of  cut  silver,  in  which  sort 
thev  iMiv  and  receive  all  their  money" 
(Hak.  Soc.  i.  132).] 

1711. — "  Kormorly  they  uwd  to  sell  for 
Siaae,  or  Silver  full  fine ;  but  of  late  the 
Method  is  olter'd."— Awiyfr,  135. 

8YBA8,  GTBUS.  See  under 
CTBUS. 

SYBIAM,  n.p.  A  ]ilace  on  the 
Tegu  R.,  near  its  contluence  with  the 
]{ang(H)n  R.,  six  miles  E.  of  Rangoon, 
and  very  famous  in  the  Portuguese 
dealings  with  IVgu.  The  Burmese 
form  is  Thnn-hjriHj^  but  ])robably  the 
Talaing  name  was  nearer  that  which 
foreigners  give  it.  [See  Burma  Gaztt- 
Uer,  ii.  072.  Mr.  St  John  (/.  R.  As. 
Soc.,  1894,  p.  lf)l)  suggests  the 
Mwn  word  mramj  or  siriuff,  *a  swing- 
ing cnidle.n  Syrian!  was  the  site  of 
an  English  factory  in  the  17th  century, 
of  the  history  of  which  little  is  known. 
See  the  quotation  from  Dairy mple 
below. 

I.'i87.— "To  Cirion  a  Port  of  Pegu  como 
ships  from  Meccn  with  woollen  Cloth, 
Scarlets,  Velvets,  Opiujn,  and  such  like." — 
Ii.  Fitch,  in  Half.  ii.  393. 

KJOO.— "  r  wont  thither  with  Philip  Brito, 
niid  in  fiftocnc  dayes  arrived  at  Sirlan  the 
chicfe  Port  in  l*egu.  It  is  a  lamentable 
si)ectacle  to  see  the  bnnke.s  of  the  Kiuers  set 
with  infinite  fruit-boarinff  trees,  now  ouer- 
whclnicd  with  mines  of  gi]de<l  Temples, 
nnd  noble  edifices  ;  the  wnyes  and  fields  full 
of  skulls  and  Ixmos  of  wretched  Peguans, 
killed  or  famished,  nnd  cast  into  the  River 
in  such  numlwrs  that  the  multitude  of 
carkasHos  prohibiteth  the  way  and  itossoge 
of  shifis.' — ^The  Jesuit  AnAretc  Bvct*.  m 
lUrckat  ii.  1748. 


c.  1808.—"  Phflip  de  BritoisnsdBif  ^^ 
that  a  ciutom-hoiue  should  be  pli*^!  \j\ 
8«iiaB  (ArAto),  at  which  datisiADiiif  1^ 
paid  by  aU  the  veMels  of  this  Satt<liA  ^ 
went  to  trade  with  the  kmgdoB  of  ^ 
and  with  the  porta  of  3UrtaTu,  1 
Tenasserim,  and  Jancaloo.  .  .  .  Noi : 
tain  mercfaaiita  and  ahipownen  fm 
Coast  of  CcxYMDandel  refused  obete| 
and  this  led  Philip  de  Brito  to  nk 
fiquadroa  of  6  *^ip*  <^^  galliou  «rii 
imposing  and  ezceUent  force  of  wUiai 
board,  that  they  mi^ht  cruise  00  tlw  1 
of  Tenasserim,  and  oompel  all  the  w 
that  they  met  to  come  and  pay  dot;  tffe] 
fortress  of  8«rian." — Boeamt,  13&  ' 

1695.— "9th.     That    the    0/d  A^v^l 
Ground  at  Byriui,  fonneriy  beloofnnp  Ail 
Englith  CumpaHjf,  may  stiH  be  ooDdnoKil 
them,  and  that  they  may   have  UbcKi  ^1 
building  dtrff/img-housrs,  and  KwAcNuxbl 
the  securing  their  OooeU,  as  shall  be  vm\ 
sary,  and  that  more  Grvumd  be  given  ibsLJ 
if  what  they  formerly  had  be  not  soficMa'l 
Petition  presented  to  the  K.  of  BanBt<| 
Ava,  by  Ed.  Fleetwood  ;    in  Dolrtrnplu  dl 
ii.  374.  f 

1726.— Zierjanir    (S>'Tiam)   in    Fs/ariyi 
Ckoro.y  kc,  127. 

1727.—"  About  60  Miles  to  theE^ 
of  China  Backaar  (see  CHDfA-BUCUB 
is  the  Bar  of  Syrian,  the  only  port  now  ope 
for  Trade  in  all  the  I*t;ffu  Dominioitf.  ••• 
It  was  many  Years  in  Pnssowsion  of  ^ 
Portuywze,  till  by  their  Insolence  and  Flifc 
thev  were  obliged  to  quit  it." — A.  HamM 
ii.  31-32 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

SYT7D,  8.    Ar.  saiyid,  *  a  lord.'  Tk 

designation  in    India    of    those  ^ 

claim  to  l>e  desc^endants  of  Mahomnei 

But  the  usage  of   Saiyid  and  Skmf 

varies  in  dittereiit    parta   of  Maho» 

nicdan  Asia.    [**  As  a  rule  (much  dii- 

puted)  the   Sayyid     is    a    descendol 

from  Mahonimed  through  his  gnai 

,  child  Hasan,  and   is   a    nian    of  tk 

i  pen  ;  whereas  the  Sliarif  derives  ttm 

I  Husayn  and  is  a  man   of  the  swoid' 

{Burtohy  Ar.  Nightit^  iv.  209).] 

1404.— "On  this  day  the  Lord  pbidi 
nt  chefis,  for  a  great  while,  with  certM 
Zaytes ;  and  Zaytef  they  call  certain  a* 
who  como  of  the  linea^  of  MahooHuL*'-' 
Chirijo,  §  cxiv.  {Mortkam,  p.  141-2). 

1869.— <' II  y  a  dans  Tlnde  quatie  chH» 
de  musulmans :  les  Baiyids  ou  descendoti 
de  Mahomet  par  Uu^ain,  lea  Sekaiiki  ca 
A  robes,  nommds  vulg^irement  Manre^  ki 
Pathana  ou  Afg^na,  ct  les  Mogola.  0« 
qiiiitrcs  classes  ont  chacune  foumi  k  h 
reli^rion  de  Kaints  i^rsonnagea,  qui  lOiA 
sou  vent  design^  par  cos  d^nomiDatiaiH^  f^ 
]mr  d'nutres  Hi><^*ialement  consaci^ss  Ii  cta^ 
cuno  d'olles,  telles  que  AUr  pour  lea  llaljllt 
Khdn  jxrnr  len  I*athana,  Afir:A^  Btg^  A^ 

et   KhwOJa  pour  les    Mogols.'* Omnm  it 

Ttutif,  Religtun,  Mhm,  dauM  Vlnde^  S& 


TABASHKER. 


887 


TACK-RAVAN. 


(The  learned  author  is  mistaken  here  in 
supposing  that  the  obsolete  term  Moor  was 
in  India  specially  applied  to  Arabs.  It  was 
■applied,  following  Portuguese  custom,  to 
all  Mahommedans.) 


TABASHEEB,  s.  <  Sugar  of  Bam- 
1x>o.'  A  siliceous  substance  sometimes 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  Immboo, 
formerly  prized  as  medicine,  [also 
known  in  India  as  Bdiislochan  or 
BdnskapurX  The  word  is  Pers.  iahd- 
shir^  but  tnat  is  from  the  Skt.  name 
of  the  article,  ivakkshlra^  and  tavakk- 
sJnra.  The  substance  is  often  con- 
founded, in  name  at  least,  by  the  old 
Mdteria  Medica  writers,  witfi  spodium 
and  is  sometimes  called  ispodio  di 
en  una.  See  Ce^. -FWertct  below.  Garcia 
De  Orta  goes  at  length  into  this 
subject  (f.  193  seqq.).   [See  SUGAE.] 

c.  1150.— "Tanah  (miswritten  Banah)  est 
une  jolie  ville  situ^e  sur  un  grand  golfe. 
.  .  .  Dans  les  montagnes  environnantes 
croisscnt  le  .  .  .  kana  et  le  .  .  .  tabi4dlir 
.  .  .  Quant  au  t^bachir,  on  le  falsifie  en  le 
m^angeant  avcc  de  la  ceadre  d'i voire  ;  mais 
le  veritable  est  celui  qu'on  extrait  des 
racines  du  roseau  dit  ...  a/  JS/iarH,'* — 
Eilrm^  i.  179. 

1563.  —  "And  much  less  are  the  roots 
of  the  can©  tabaxer ;  so  that  according  to 
both  the  translations  Avicena  is  wrong  ;  and 
Avorrois  says  that  it  is  charcoal  from  burn- 
ing the  canes  of  India,  whence  it  appears 
that  he  never  saw  it,  since  ho  calls  such  a 
white  substance  charcoal." — Garcia,  f.  195i'. 

e.  1570.— "11  Spodio  si  congela  d'acqua 
in  alcunc  cannc,  e  io  n'ho  trouato  assai  nel 
Pcpfh  quando  faccuo  fabricar  la  mia  casa." 
— 6V5.  J'Wlerici,  in  Ramusio,  iii.  397. 

1578.— "The  Sjxxlium  or  Tabaxir  of  the 
Persians  .  .  .  was  not  known  to  the 
■Ci reeks." — Acosia,  295. 

c.  1580.— "Spodium  Tabaxir  vocant,  quo 
nomine  vulgus  pharmacojweorum  Spodium 
factitium,  <iuippe  metallicum,  inteiligunt. 
At  eruditiorc8  viri  eo  nomine  lacrymam 
•<iuanclani,  ex  caudice  arboris  procerae  in 
India  na.-jccntis,  albican  tem,  odoratam, 
fuciiltatis  refrigeratoriae,  et  cor  maxime 
roborantis  itidem  inteiligunt." — Pros/Mr  Al- 
2>nnis,  Jierum  ^Egy^itiarum,  Lib.  III.  vii. 

1598.—" .  .  .  these  Mamhus  have  a  certain 
Matter  within  them,  which  is  (as  it  were) 
the  pith  of  it  .  .  .  the  Indians  call  it 
.S?mr  JfamhK,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
ii.-*  Su^ar  of  Manibu,  and  is  a  verv  deep 
Medicinablo  thing  much  esteemed,  and 
much  sought  for  by  the  Arabians,  Persians, 


and  Moores,  that  call  it  Tabaziir."— LtV 
achoUHt  p.  104 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  66]. 

1837.  — "Allied  to  these  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view  is  Saceharum  officinarum^ 
which  has  needlessly  been  supposed  not  to 
have  yielded  taecharum^  or  the  substance 
known  by  this  name  to  the  ancients;  the 
same  authors  oonjecturing  this  to  be  Tabft- 
Bheer.  .  .  .  Considering  that  this  substance 
is  pure  tileXy  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
arranged  with  the  honeys  and  described 
under  the  head  of  ircpt  ^aKxapop  fUXirotf," 
— RoyU  on  the  Ant.  of  Hinaoo  Jledicine. 
p.  83.  This  confirms  the  views  expressed 
m  the  article  SUGAB. 

1854. — "  In  the  cavity  of  these  cylinders 
water  is  sometimes  secreted,  or,  less  com- 
monly, an  opaque  white  substance,  becoming 
opaline  when  wetted,  consisting  of  a  flintv 
secretion,  of  which  the  plant  divests  itself, 
called  Tabaaheer,  concerning  the  optical 
properties  of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
made  some  curious  discoveries."  —  Engl, 
Cyd.  Nat.  Hist.  Section,  article  Bawhoo. 

TABBY,  8.  Not  Anglo-Indian.  A 
kind  of  watered  silk  stuff;  Sp.  and 
Port,  tahi^  Ital.  icdnno,  Fr.  iahis,  from 
Ar.  ^attain,  the  name  said  to  have  been 
given  to  such  stuffs  from  their  l>eing 
manufactured  in  early  times  in  a 
quarter  of  Baghdad  called  al-*attdhiya ; 
and  this  derived  its  name  from  a 
prince  of  the  'Omaiyad  family  called 
^Attab.  [See  Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  ii. 
371.] 

12th  cent.— "The  'Attdblya  .  .  .  here  are 
made  the  stuffs,  called  'Att&blya,  which  are 
silks  and  cottons  of  divers  colours." — Ibn 
Juhair,  p.  227. 

[c.  1220.—"  'Attabi."  See  under  SUC- 
LAT.] 

TABOOT,  8.  The  name  applied  in 
India  to  a  kind  of  shrine,  or  model  of 
a  Mahommedan  mausoleum,  of  flimsy 
material,  intended  to  represent  the 
tomb  of  Husain  at  Kerbela,  which 
is  carried  in  procession  during  the 
Moharram  (see  Herklots,  2nd  ed.  119 
seqq.,  and  Gardn  de  Tossy,  Rel.  Miisulm. 
dans  rinde,  36).  [The  word  is  Ar.  tabuL 
*  a  wooden  box,  coflSn.'  The  term  used 
in  N.  India  is  ta^ziya  (see  TAZEEA).] 


[1856.— "There  is  generally  over  the  vaul 
in  which  the  corpse  is  deposited  an  oblong 
monument  of  stone  or  brick  (called  *tar- 
keebeh ')  or  wood  (in  which  case  it  is  called 
*taboot')."  — Za»4!,  Mod.  Egypt.,  6th  ed. 
i.  299.] 

[TA0K-BAVAN,8.  A  litter  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  used  only  by  royal 
personages.  It  is  Pers.  takht-ravdny 
*  travelling-throne.'    In  the  Hindi  of 


TAEL. 


888 


TAHSEELDAR. 


Basilar    the    word    is    c<»mij»ted    into 
tartancdn. 

[c.  1660. — ** .  .  .  several  articloH  of  ChturM 
and  JaiMiH  workmanship ;  among  which  were 
a  i>alelt/  and  a  tack-ravan,  or  travelling 
throne,  of  exijuimte  l>euutyf  and  much  ad- 
mired."—/W«/rr,  ed.  Cv/istnhir^  128;  in 
370,  tact  rayan. 

[1753.  —  "  Mahommod  Shah,  emperor  of 
Hmdostan,  Keatod  in  a  royul  litter  (takht 
revan,  which  ngnities  a  moving  throne) 
iiwued  from  his  camp.  .  .  ."  —  llantcay^ 
iv.  169.] 


1  tale  (see  TAELX  6  taltg^l  6Hf!<iu. 
hvLncah=:^\  catty,  5tQO caJttiu=\\fiM\ 
and  the  ctitty  of  Achiii  as=2  fkic] 
13  dr.  Of  these  names,  mace,  tale  ui 
bahar  (qq-v.)  seem  to  W  of  Itfiki 
origin,  mayani^  bangkaly  and  hati  Mak^. 

1540.  —  **  And  those  three  junki  «b>> 
were  then  taken,  according  to  the  auetiu 
of  those  who  were  alxxird,  had  coDOaid 
in  fdlver  alone  200,000  taela  (Af^'V),  v!»i 
are  in  our  money  300,000  crvzwif^jhtaan 
much  else  of  yahie  with  which  they  vei 
freighted."— Pi7i/o,  cap.  xxxv, 

is    a 


l.'>98.— "A   Tael    is   a   full  ounce  aad  i 
TAEL,  p.     This  is  the  tvade-nanie  of  1  halfe  Portingnlo   weight."— /./wAAyrt,  tt; 


tlit*  Chinese  ounce,  vi/.,  -f^  of  a  catty 
(n.v.)  ;  and  also  of  tlie  Chinese  money 
of  account,  often  called  "the  ounce  of 
silver,"  hut  in  Chinese  called  liajttj. 
The  standai-d  liawf  or  tad  is,  according 
to   Dr.   Wells  Willianis,  =  579-84    grs. 


[Uak.  Soc.  i.  149]. 

ir)99.— "Est  et  ponderi^  gonu.%  quodTtf 
vocant  in  Malacca.  Tael  unuro  in  MAlica 
pondet  16 maaaa." — /><•  Dt*f,  ii.  W. 

„       '*Foiir   hundred    caahei  nukei 
cowjtatt   (see    KOBANO).       Foure  air/ioi 
Fouro  ntasM^A  make  a  7'<wf 


,,  ..  1  •     1     i.  i"        I  are  one  mat.     *< 

troy.     Jt>.^tomierly  equivalent  to  a  ;  ^^^^  ^,^„,    iVrr/a,r,  m*kc  » 

string  of  1000  tmii,  or  (according  to  the    Tayel. "—Co^.  T.  Da*^*,  in  Purchas,  i.  121 


tmde-nanie)  cash  Oi-v.).    The  China 
tael  used    to    he    reckoned  as  M'orth 
6^.  8<f.,  hut  the  rate  really  varied  with 
the  price  t»f  silver.     In  1879  an  article 
in  the   Fortniyhthj  li^view  puts  it  at 
ha.   lUl  (Sept!  p.  362)  ;  the  exchanj^e 
at  Shanghai  in  London  hy  telegraphic 
transfer,  Ajail  13,  188j\  was  4^.  9|r/.  ; 
[on  Oct.  3,  1901,  2<.  7](/.].     The  woi-d 
was  apparently  got  from  the  Malays, 
among  wlmm  tail,  or  Uihil  is  the  name 
of    a    weight ;    and     this    again,    as 
Crawfurd  indicates,  is  prohahly  from 
the   India    tola  O^.v.).     [Mr.    Pringle 
writes:  "Sir  H.  ^  ule  d<K'S  not  refer 
to  such  forms  jls  tahe  (see  helow),  taies 
(plum)  in  PVyer's  A''tic  vltr(M/7?^  p.  210, 
suh    Ma<haivn\   Taye  (see    quotaticm 
Ih'Iow  fi*oni  Saris),  tayes  (see  quota- 
tion  behnv   from   Mocquct),  or  taey« 
and    taeys    (Philip's    translation    of 
Linsrhotcny  Ilak.  Soc.  i.  149).     These 
prohahly   come  through   the   medium 
of    the     Portuguese,    in    which     the 
final  I  of  the  singular  tael  is  changed 
into  s  ill  the  plural.     Such  a  form  as 
taeis  might  easily  suggest,  a  singular 
wanting  the  final  «,  and  from  such  a 
singular  French  and   English  plurals 
of  the  ordinary  type  would  in  turn  he 
fjishioned  "  (/>^7rtr»/  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  1st  ser. 
ii.  126).] 

The  Chinese  scale  of  weight,  with 
their  trade-namei?,  runs:  16  taels  =  l 
catty,  100  cattu'8=l  peciil=l33^  lbs. 
avoird.  Milhurn  gives  the  weights  of 
Achin  as  4  aYpamja  (see  E0PAN0)  =  1 
mace,  5  mace  =  1  mayam,  16  mayam  = 


c.  1608. — "  Bozar  stones  are  thus  boagtl 
by  the  Taile  .  .  .  which  is  one  Ounce,  loi 
the  third  part  English."— .Sur/*,  in  da.,  SSti. 

1613.— "  A  Tave  is  five  shillinge  aterlii*.' 
— SariSf  in  do.  369. 

1643.—**  Les  Portugais  sont  fort  desnm 
de  CCS  Chinois  pour  esclavcs  .  .  .  il  y  a  d« 
Chinoia  faicts  h  ce  mcsticr  .  .  .  qiumd  fit 
voyont  queliiue  beau  petit  garcon  oq  fib 
.  .  .  Ics  enlouont  par  force  et  les  cachcot 
.  .  .  puis  viennunt  sur  la  riue  de  la  m«f. 
j  f)U  ils  s^aucnt  que  sont  les  tratiquaus  k  qo 
lis  les  vendent  12  et  15  tayes  chacim.  quieit 
enuiron  25  escua." — Mffcqttet,  312. 

c.  1656.— *'Vn  Relifrioux  Chinois  qui  fc 
cste  siirpris  auec  des  feuimos  de  del«ndM 
.  .  .  Ton  a  pcrcd  le  col  avec  vn  ferchaod; 
k  CO  fcr  est  attach^  vne  chaisne  de  let 
d'cnuiron  dix  brasse»  qu'il  est  oblig^  dl 
traisnor  justjues  a  ce  qu'il  ait  apport^  M 
Couuent  trentc  theylfl  d'ai^gont  qu*il  f»ut 
qu'il  amasso  en  demandant  I'aumoane."'- 
In  T/tn'riiotf  Divers  Voyagrs^  ii.  67. 

[1683.  —  "The  abovesaid  Musk  wcTii 
Cattec  10:  tahe  14:  Mas  03.  .  .  ."  — 
Pruiyky  Lhanj  Ft.  St.  (Jen.,  1st  ser.  ii.  34.] 


TAHSEELDAB,  s.  The  chief 
(native)  revenue  officer  of  a  sultdi^ision 
{iahi^iU  c-onf.  Pergunnali,  Talook)  of  a 
district  (see  ZILLAH).  Hind,  from 
Pers.  tahiilhidr,  and  that  from  Ar. 
taksll,  'collection.'  This  is  a  term 
of  the  Mahoniniedan  adiiiini»4tratioii 
which  we  have  ado])ted.  It  appears 
by  the  (j notation  from  Williamson 
that  the  term  was  formerly  em])loyed 
in  Calcutta  to  designate  the  ciUh- 
kee]>ifr  in  a  tirm  or  ^irivate  establish- 
ment, hut  this  use  is  long  oljsoletflb 
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tk'Possibly  there  was  a  confusion  nath 
h^it^ftvilddr,  *  a  cashier.'] 

»  [1772.  — '*Tah«ildar,  or  Sezavavf,  an 
^V>fficer  employed  for  a  monthly  salary  to 
*«collect  the  revenuea." — Giossaryf  in  Vereisty 
^  View  of  Bftigaly  a. v.] 

1799.—*'.  .  .  He  (Tippoo)  divided  his 
^  <x>untry  into  37  Provinces  under  Do  wans 
' '  (see  DEW  ATTN)  .  .  .  and  he  subdivided 
^'  these   again    into    1025    inferior    districts, 

*  having    each    a    Tisheldar."  —  Letter    of 

*  Jiunroj  in  Z,//>,  i.  215. 

.         1808.—".  .  .  he  continues  to  this  hour 
tehiiildar  of  the  petty  pergunnah  of  Sheo- 
•■    pore."— /yrA  Rfjxni,  583. 

1810.— •'.   .   .  the  sircar,   or  tOBSeeldar 
(cash -keeper)  receiving   one   key,   and   the 
'     master  retaining  the  other." — nilliamsufif 
V,AI.  i.  209. 

[1826.-".  .  .  I  told  him  .  .  .  that  I  was 
...  the  bearer  of  letters  to  his  head  col- 
lector or  TjhaBeeldam  {nc)  there." — Pan- 
durang  Uari^  ed.  1873,  i.  155.] 

TAILOB-BIBD,  s.  This  bird  is  so 
called  from  tlie  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  together  **one  leaf 
or  more,  generally  two  leaves,  on  each 
side  of  tlie  nest,  and  stitches  them 
together  with  cotton,  either  woven  by 
itself,  or  cotton  thread  picked  up ; 
and  after  putting  the  thread  through 
the  leaf,  it  makes  a  knot  at  the  end 
to  fix  it"  (Jerdon).  It  is  Orthrotomas 
longicauda^  Gmelin  (sub-fam.  Dry- 
moiciiiae), 

[1813.— "E<iually  curious  in  the  structure 
of  its  nest,  and  far  superior  (to  the  baya)  in 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  its  plumage,  is 
the  tailor-bird  of  Hindostan  "  (hero  follows 
a  description  of  its  nest). — FvrbeSf  Or.  Mem.f 
2nd  ed.  i.  33.] 

1883.— "Clear  and  loud  above  all  .  .  . 
sounds  the  to-whee,  to-whee,  to-whee  of 
the  tailor-bird,  a  most  plain-looking  little 
greenish  thing,  but  a  skilful  workman  and  a 
very  Beaconsfield  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
its  own  counsel.  Aided  by  its  industrious 
spouse,  it  will,  when  the  monsoon  comes 
on,  spin  cotton,  or  steal  thread  from  the 
durxee,  and  sew  tc^ethor  two  broad  leaves 
of  the  laurel  in  the  pot  on  vour  vdry  door- 
step, and  when  it  has  warmly  lined  the  bag 
no  formed  it  will  bring  up  therein  a  large 
family  of  little  tailors."  —  TnU*  on  My 
Frontier  y  145. 

TAJ,  s.  Pers.  tdj^  *a  crown.*  The 
most  famous  and  beautiful  mausoleum 
in  Asia ;  the  Tdj  Mahal  at  Af^ra, 
erected  by  Shah  Jahan  over  the  burial- 
place  of  his  favourite  wife  Bdumtiiz-i- 
Mahal  (* Ornament  of  the  Palace') 
Band  Bc^m. 


166S.— "I  shall  not  stay  to  diaooorse  of 
the  Monument  of  Bkhaty  because  what- 
ever beauty  is  there,  is  found  in  a  far  higher 
degree  in  that  of  TaJ  Mehale,  which  I  am 
now  going  to  describe  to  you  .  .  .  judffe 
whether  I  had  reason  to  say  that  the 
MatuOfettm,  or  Tomb  of  Taj -Mehale,  is 
something  worthy  to  be  admired.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  yet  well  know,  whether  I  am 
somewhat  infected  still  with  Indianisme ; 
but  I  must  needs  say,  that  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  Wonders  of  the 
World.  .  .  r^Bernier,  E.T.  94-96;  [ed. 
ConstaUey  293]. 

1665.— "Of  all  the  Monuments  that  are 
to  be  seen  at  A  gray  that  of  the  Wife  of  CKa- 
Jehan  ia  the  moat  magnificent;  she  caus'd 
it  to  be  set  up  on  purpose  near  the  Taii- 
macanrj  to  which  all  atrangera  muat  come, 
that  they  ahould  admire  it.  The  Tatimaean 
n  Taj-imuk&m,  *  Place  of  the  T&j ']  ia  a  great 
nazoTy  or  Market-place,  oomjpriaed  of  aix 
great  courts,  all  encomnaaa'd  with  Portico'a  ; 
under  which  there  are  Warehouses  for  Mer- 
chants. .  .  .  The  monument  of  this  Begum 
or  SultaneUy  atands  on  the  Eaat  side  of  the 
City.  ...  I  saw  the  beginning  and  com 
pleating  of  this  great  work,  that  cost  two 
and  twenty  years  labour,  and  20,000  men 
always  at  work." — Tavemiery  E.T.  ii.  50; 
[ed.  Bally  i.  109], 

1856.— 
'*  But  far  beyond  compare,  the  glorious  Taj, 
Seen  from  old  Agra's  towering  battlements, 
And    mirrored    clear  in   Jumna's   silent 

stream ; 
Sun-lighted,  like  a  pearly  diadem 
Set  royal  on  the  melancholy  brow 
Of  withered  Hindostan ;    out,   when  the 

moon 
Dims  the  white  marble  with  a  softer  light, 
Like  some    queened    maiden,    veiled    in 

dainty  lace. 
And  waiting  for  her  bridegroom,  stately, 

pale. 
But  yet  transcendent  in  her  loveliness." 

The  Banyan  Tree. 

TATiATNG,  n.p.  The  name  by 
which  the  chief  race  inhabiting  Pegu 
(or  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi)  is  known 
to  the  Burmese.  The  Takings  were 
long  the  rivals  of  the  Burmese,  alter- 
nately conquering  and  conquered,  but 
the  Burmese  have,  on  the  whole,  so 
long  predominated,  even  in  the  Delta, 
that  the  use  of  the  Taking  language 
is  now  nearly  extinct  in  Pemi  proper, 
though  it  is  still  spoken  in  Martaban, 
and  among  the  descendants  of  emi- 
grants into  Siamese  territory.  We 
have  adopted  the  name  from  the 
Burmese  to  designate  the  race,  but 
their  own  name  for  their  people  is 
Mdn  or  MUn  (see  MONE). 

Sir  Arthur  Phayre  has  regarded  the 
name  Talaing  as  almost  undoubtedly 
a  form  of  Temiga.    The  reasons  givea 
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are  plausible,  and  may  lie  hriefly 
Htatea  in  two  extracts  fi-uni  his  Essay 
On  the  History  of  P*yu  (J.  As.  Soc, 
lierig.f  vol.  xlii.  Pt.  i.):  "The  names 
L^ven  in  the  histories  of  Tha-htiin  and 
Pegu  to  the  tirst  Kings  of  those  cities 
are  Indian  ;  but  they  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  historically  triie.  Tlie 
countries  from  which  the  Kings  are 
said  to  have  derived  their  origin  .  .  . 
may  1>e  recoLniisiMl  as  Karnata,  Kalingay 
Venga  and  Vizianagarani .  .  .  prol»ably 
mistaken  for  the  more  famous  Vijay- 
anagar.  .  .  .  The  word  Talintjatm  never 
occurs  in  the  Peguan  histories,  but 
only  the  more  ancient  name  Kalinga" 
{op".  ciUyV'  32-33).  "The  early  s«*ttle- 
ment  of  a  cnlonv  or  citv  for  trade,  on 
the  cjKist  of  Raman va  bv  settlers  from 

ft  ft 

Talingj'ma,  satisfact<»rilv  accounts  for 
the  name  Talaing,  f»y  which  the 
T)eo]>le  of  Pegu  are  known  to  the 
liurmese  and  all  yieoples  of  the  west, 
liut  the  Peguans  call  themselves  by 
a  dilferent  name  .  .  .  Mvn^  Micnn^ 
or  Mon  "  {?'W<7.  p.  34). 

Pn>f.  Forchhammer,  however,  who 
has  lately  devoted  much  bilK)ur  to  the 
.study  of  Tabling  archa?olog}'  and 
literature,  entirely  nyects  this  view. 
He  states  that  prior  to  the  time  of 
Alomjira's  cnntjuest  of  IVgu  (middle 
of  18th  century)  the  name  Tabling 
was  entirely  unknown  ms  an  aj)])ella- 
tion  of  the  Minis,  and  that  it  nowhere 
occurs  in  either  inserij>tions  or  f)lder 
])alm-leaves,  and  that  by  all  nations 
of  Furtber  India  the  peoj>le  in  <[Uestion 
is  known  by  names  related  to  either 
Mnn  or  /V/1/.  He  goes  cm:  "The 
word  *Talainfj'  is  the  term  bv  which 

i7?  ft 

the  Muns  a<-knowledged  their  total 
defeat,  their  being  van(iuished  and 
the  slaves  of  their  liurmese  conrpienn*. 
They  were  no  longer  to  bear  the  name 
of  JVIuns  or  Peguans.  Alompra  stigma- 
tized them  with  an  appellation  sugges- 
tive at  once  of  their  submission  and 
disgrace.  Talaing  means"  (in  the 
Mun  language)  "' one  who  is  trodden 
under  f<x)t,  a  slave.'  .  .  .  Alompra 
eraild  not  have  devised  more  ellec- 
tive  means  to  extirpite  the  national 
consciousness  of  a  peo])le  than  by 
burning  their  books,  forbidding  the 
use  of  their  language,  and  by  substi- 
tuting a  term  of  alyect  reproach  for 
the  name  under  which  they  had 
maintained  themselves  for  nearly  2000 
years  in  the  marine  provinces  of 
Mumia.     Tlie    similarity  of    the   two 


words  'Talaing'  and    *Telin£&u 
purely  accidental ;  and  all  dc<[i.i»£.^ 
nistorical  or  etymological . . .  frdi^l 
resemblance  .  .  .  must  necesarOr  J 

■ 

void  ab  initio*'  {Nci<8  on  EarixE^ 
and  Geog.  of  Br.  Bumm^  PL  ii.  pi] 
1M2,  Bangoon,  1884).  I 

Here  we  leave  the  question.  IieI 
not  clear  whether  Prof.  F.  giwltl 
stor}'  of  Alompra  as  a  historical  ii: 
or  as  a  probable  explanation  ftHi&iiil 
on  the  etymology.     Till  this  1«  dc 
we  cannot  say  that  we  are  altogtflc 
satisfied.     But  the  fact  that  wt  bn 
l>een  unable  to  lind  any  occiirr«D!>:tcil 
Talaing  earlier  than  Synies's  namtiR 
is  in  favour  of  his  view.  ' 

Of  the  relics  of  Talaing  liienlw' 
almost  nothing  is  known.  Much  is  l»  I 
1^  hrmed  from  the  studies  of  Pntj 
Forchhammer  himself. 

There  are  linguistic  reasons  for  co- 
necting  the  Talaing  or  Mun  twif*' 
with  the  so-called  Kolariau  tribes  ci 
the  interior  of  India,  but  the  points 
not  yet  a  settled  one.  [Mr.  Bum 
notes  coincidences  between  the  M« 
and  Munda  langtiages,  and  acoefte 
!  the  connection  of  Talaing  with  Telinp 
I  (Census  RepoHy  1891,  i.  p.  128).] 

j  1795.— "The  present  King  of  the  BinuBi 
<  .  .  .  hoA  abrogated  ettme  severe  jienal  la** 
I  in)i>of(crl  by  his  predecessors  on  the  TUiM 
!  or  native  Pejfuen*.  JiiAtico  i«  now  imjar 
I  tially  distriViuted,  and  the  only  diitinetioi 
I  at  present  between  a  Binnan  and  a  TsfiSL 
I  consists  in  the  oxchiHion  of  the  latter  fna 
1  places  of  public  trust  and  i>ower."— .^*»<% 
183. 

TALAPOIN,  8.     A  word  used  Vy 
the   Portuguese,    and    after   them  \if 
French  ana  other  Continent«iI  writen, 
as  well  a.s  by  some  English  travellen 
of  the  17th  century,  to  designate  tbe 
Buddhist  numks  of  Ceylon   and  tlie 
Indo-Chinese  countries.'    Tlie    origin 
of  the  exprejssion  is  ol>scure.      Mon- 
se.igneur  Pallegoix,    in    his    henc,    d% 
JRoijunme  TJuii  ou  Sunn  (ii.  23)  says: 
**  Les  Europeens  Ics  ont  appelos  talft- 
poins,     prol)ablenient     du     noni    de 
Toveiitail   quMls  liennent    a    la    main, 
lefpiel  s'ap]»elle    falajxit,    qui    sigiiifie 
fi'uUlc    de   2>a/?/?i^."      Child ers    gives 
Talafmnyiam,    Pali,    *a    leaf    used    in 
writing,  &(5.*    This  at  first  sight  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  support  it  except 
similarity  of  sound ;    but   the   quota- 
tions from  Pinto  throw  some  possible 
light,  and  afford   i)rol)ability    to  this 
origin,    which    is    also    accepted    by 
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Koeppen    {Rd,    des    Buddhas,    i.    331        1696.—*'.  .  .  k  permettre  rentr^  de  son 

tioU\  and  by  Bishop  Bigandet  (/.  IruL  royaume   aiut    TaUpoini.*;-/^    Bruyire, 

ArAip.   iv.   220).      [Others,   however,  C'arartM«,  ed.  Jouast,  1881,  n.  305. 

derive  it  from  Peguan   Tilapoin,   t<Ua  ,   ^l^'-^^  great  train  is  usually  closed 

/     i.  ^  -I  \  <i     J  )      ■     (        14.1  n  Dy  the  Pnests  or  Talapois  and  Musicians, 

(not  hla),  *  lord,'  poin,  '  wealth.']  J  ValaUijn,  v.  142. 

c.  1554.-" .  .  .  hfia  procissSo  .  .  .  na  qual  ^J^^T^'l^^  ^'J^®''  ^^^  ^^  taught  by 

se  aflarmou  .  .  .  que  h&o  quarenta  mU  Sa-  the  Talapoins,  who  .  .  .  preach  up  Morabty 

<5erdotes  .  .  .  dos  quaes  muytos  tinhfio  dif-  to  be  the  best  Guide  to  human  Life,  and 

ferentes  dignidades,  come  erao  Orepos  (?),  »™"^  ^^^a*  »  fi^oo^  Life  in  this  World  can 

pos,  Roliiu,  NeepoU,  Bicos,  &tmreut  g^^y  recommend  us  m  the  next  to  have  our 


oiiaes  erao  huno,  e  quaes  erao  outros." — F,  ,,      *^Tho  great  God,  whoee  Adoration 

Af.  Pinto,  ch.  clx.   Thus  rendered  by  Cogan :  is  left  to  their  Tallapoies  or   Priests." — 

"A   Procession   ...   it  was    the  common  Ibid.  ii. ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  o4]. 
oninion  of  all,  that  in  this  Procession  were        1759.— "When  asked  if  they  belieyed  the 

40,000  Pnests  .  .  .  most  of  them  were  of  existence  of  any  Supbrior  Being,  they  (the 

dififerent  digmties,  and  called  Grepos,  Tal»-  Carianners    (CarenaD      replied     that     the 

jn^pOB  (&c.).    Now  by  the  ornaments  they  BClraghmahs  and  Pegu  TallopinB  told  them 

wear,   03  also  by  the  devices  and  ensigns  so."— Letter  in  Dalrymple,  Or,  Rep,  i.  100. 

^'  *^  avez-vous    de    soldats  f     Croutef,      Quatre- 

,,      "0   Chauhainha  Ihe  mandou  hfta  vingt-mille,   fort  m^diocrement  pay^.    A, 

-carta  per  hum  seu  Qrtpo  Talapoy,  religioso  des  C.     Et  de  talapoina  7    Cr.  Cent  vingt 

j^  de  idade  de  oitenta  annos.  '—Pinto,  ch.  mille,  tous  faineans  et  trfes  riches.    II  est 

■cxlix.     By  Cogan :  "  The  ChaubinJioa  sent  vrai  que  dans  la  demi^re  guerre  nous  avons 

the  King  a  Letter  by  one  of  his  Priests  that  6t6  bien  battus  ;  mais,  en  recompense,  nos 

was  fourscore  years  of  age."— Co^an,  199.  talapoins  ont  fait  trfes  grando  ch^re,"  &c.— 

[1566.— "  Talapoins."     See  under  COS-  Voltaire,  Dial.  xxii.      Andri  Des  Couches  d 

MIN.]  Siam, 

c.   1583.—".  .   .  SI  veggono  le  case  di        c.  1818.— "A  certain  priest  or  Talapoin 

legno  tutte  dorate,  et  ornate  di  bellissimi  conceived    an    inordinate    affection    for   a 

giardini  fatti  alia  loro  vsanza,   nelle  quali  garment  of   an    elegant   shape,    which  he 

hubitano  tutti  i  Talapoi,  che  sono  i  loro  possessed,  and  which  he  diligently  preserved 

Frati,  che  stanuo  a  gouemo  del  Pagodo."—  to  prevent  its  wetiringout.    He  died  without 

O'asparo  Balhi,  f.  96.  correcting  his  irregular  affection,   and  im- 

1586— "There  are  manv  o-ood  houses  ™©diately   becoming  a  louse,    took  up  his 

fcifheTaUaiT^^^^^  ^'rfo\"'i"  '"''"^''  garment. "-.Sany^-- 

in //ai/.  ii.  9r  ««i«o,  p.20. 

1597.-"  The  Talipois  persuaded  the  lar.  ^l^-  '^^^^''^ZiiZj^^ 

r;K^^Tote';wh'^^^  v>^,.^,  --  ^rt^  '^t  ^^'  'f^ 

his  Oath.      They  replied  that  no  ReligioS  fe^^°Jf,:^r/?/nV.^i^'n^^^^^ 

hindered,  if  he  plac'ed  his  brother  in  the  ^^Z  W^J^  %!?  «        Ih    91    ^^ 

VahiU,  that  is,  a  Oolden  Throne,  to  be  adored  P^'^J;-^!^!,^-  ^*^^L         '  '  ^'         * 

of  the  ,.eoplo  for  a  GodrSiiolas  Pinunta,  ^^°**°«  ^^-  ^'9^^^^^ 
in  Purr/aw,  ii.  1747.  »■*••••■  m  !•        «  n 

i«io     urvu  11  *v>      12"     1  TALEE,  8.     Tarn.   tah.     A  small 

lol2. — "There  are  in  nil  those  Kingdoms  t.  '    \    *.      e       u       i-i-r*.       a  \ 

many  i>erHon9  belonging  to  dififerent  Religious  <^"nket  of  gold  winch   IS   fastened  by 

Orders  ;  one  of  which  in  Pegu  they  call  Tala-  ^  String  round  the  neck  of  a  marned 

pois. "—Cow^o,  V.  vi.  1.  woman    in    S.    India.     It  may  be  a 

1659.  —  "  Whilst   we    looked    on    these  curious    question   whether   the    word 

temples,  wherin  these  horrid  idols  sat,  there  may   not  be  an  adaptation  from  the 

came  the  Aracan  Talpooys,  or  Priests,  and  Ar.  takllL  "  qui  signifie  proprement : 

y^Iv^r-'V^^^''''^  ^^^  ""'^ '^'*"^^''  prononcer  la    formule    Id    ildha    Hid 

V^on'  '  '  a  c.i  .       1    *  1  *Udh.  ,  ,  .  Cette    formule,    ^rite    sur 

lo89.  —  "bu  vous  arnve  de  fermer  la  .,^  ,„^.  ^„„   j^  ,.„^,*^«    ««.^,.«;*  ^}„*»» 

lK>ucheaux  Talapoins  et  de  mettro  en  €vi-  un  morceau  de  i>apier,  servait  damu- 

dcnce  leurs  erreurs,  ne  vous  attendez  qu'k  Ictte    .    .    .    le     tout     etait     renierme 

les  avoir  pour  ennemis  implacables."— Z«tt.  dans  un  dtui  auquel  on  donnait  le  nom 

/;?/*/.  XXV.  64.  de  tahlH"  (Dozy  d;  Engelmann^  346). 

1690.— "Their  Religious  they  call  Tela-  These  Mahommedan  faA/f/«  were  worn 

poi,  who  are  not  unlike  mendicant  Fryers,  by  a  band,  and  were  the  origin  of  the 

livmppon  the  Alms  of  the  People,  and  so  g  ^j    ^^i'    «a  baldrick.'     [But 

highly  venerated  by  them  that  they  would  .i*      .   i       •  tt.    j  *.       -kk  -c 

Ihj  glad  to  drink  the  Water  wherein  they  ^^^,  ^«^  ^^  a  Hindu,  not  a  Mahom- 

wash  their  Hands."— Oii'«i^/o»,  592.  medan  ornament,  and  there  seems  no 
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doubt  tliat  it  takfs  its  name  from  Skt 
tdUty  *tlie  i>{iliiiyi*a'  (see  TALIPOTX 
it  being  the  original  nnictice  for 
women  to  wear  this  leaf  (li]>)HKl  in 
sati'i*on-water  {Mmf.  HUtM^  s.v.  Logan, 
MnUilmr,  i.  134).]  The  Indian  word 
a]ipears  to  oirur  tirst  in  Abraham 
R<)giTiiis,  but  the  custom  is  alluded 
to  bv  eailv  writers,  I'jj.  Gouvea,  Hynodu, 
f.  43i-. 

1651.  —  "So  tho  Bri<lc'jrriK»m  tiikes  this 
Tali,  and  ties  it  nuiiiil  the  neck  of  his 
bride."  — /if/j/»i'/j/.<,  4.'». 

lt>72.  — "  Anum^  s<.>nie  nf  the  Christians 
theru  i.s  also  an  evil  iMHtorn,  that  they  for 
the  jrreater  ti^rhteninpr  an«l  fast-ninking  of 
the  niarria^u  ImiiuI,  alldw  the  Bride}i;;ro()m 
to  tie  a  Tailor  little  l>and  mund  the  Bride's 
neck ;  although  in  my  time  thi.s  was  as 
much  as  ]N.)s.<'ihle  denounced,  seeing  that  it 
i.s  a  cust«»m  derive<I  fnan  Hc;ttheni>m.'' — 
Iia/(fti' n.<y  Xt';ilnii  ((German),  408. 

107-1. — ''The  hrideffixM.nn  attachcH  to  the 
neck  of  the  Yirido  a  line  fnim  which  han^ 
three  little  pieces  «>f  ^old  in  honour  of  the 
three  gmls :  and  this  thoy  call  Tale  ;  and  it 
is  the  siirn  of  l>cin(^  a  marrie<l  wnman." — 
taria  ij  SfiMi,  A^ia  /*o/Y.,  ii.  707. 

1704.  —  *'  l^raeterea,  tpium  nu)ris  huju*« 
Ke(]^ionis  sit,  ut  infantes  sex  vel  septem 
annonmi,  interdum  etiam  in  teneriori  aetate, 
ox  ^cnitorum  consensu,  matrimonium  iu- 
dissolul)ilo  do  pntesenti  contnihant,  i>or 
imiK)sitionem  Talii,  seu  aurcao  tesserae 
nuptialis,  uxuris  oi>llo  j>cnsilis  :  missionariis 
mandamus  ne  hujusmodi  irrita  matrin)onia 
inter  ('hristiaiu»s  Hcri  jienuittant." — /Jeer"- 
*if  Card.   J'tmrnuiiy  in  ^mrfurt^  M*in.  JliM.  i. 


169S.^"TBllAn  and  Peons  &kioc=kI 
watch  the  Black  Town.  .  .  ."-In  ir>| 
i.267. 

1707.— "ResolTing  tu  mareh250 
200  tallian,  and  ^  peon.4."-/W.ii.% 

[1800.— "In  ercry  Tillage  a  fitrieL 
officer,  called  TUlimxi,  keeps  watch  at  b^I 
and  is  answerable  for  all  that  may  lenicj 
—BHchanan,  JUjfsorr,  i.  3.] 

TALIPOT,  s.  Tlie  great-ki' 
fan-i)abii  of  8.  India  and  Ccy,?] 
Cvinrpha  umbrae ul^fertu  L.  The 
from  Skt.  tdUt-paltrct,  HinA  i^f\ 
*  leaf  of  the  tdla  tree,'  pn)p«Tly  apj-tJ 
to  the  leaf  of  such  a  tret*,  or  V*  ti-l 
smaller  leaf  of  the  palmyra  (BisrvX 
flalwUifonnis),  xised  for  many  puipcfel 
r.g.  for  slips  to  write  on,  to  'make  iibI 
and  umbrellas,  &c.  See  OLLAH.  Fit| 
M7RA,  TALAPOnr.  Souierimes  lij 
find  the  word  used  for  an  nml'ivil 
but  this  is  not  common.  The  f{\i&\ 
tion  from  Jordan  us,  though  iisiiigitl 
name,  refers  to  this  tree.  [Anial 
says :  **  These  trees  \vei*e  caUtd  ii 
Indian  8i»eech  tain ^  and  there  gr^vol 
tliem,  as  there  grows  at  the  toreti 
the  iKilm-tree.s  a  fruit  resemliliDf 
l)alls  of  wool"  (Indiht,  vii.).] 

c.  1328.—"  In  this  India  are  cortMD  tita 
which  have  leaves  so  big  that  five  or  ax  im 
can  very  well  stand  under  the  shade  of  oai 
of  thoni." — Fr,  Jordan  lu,  2S9-30. 

c.  1130.— "These  leaves  are  used  ia  tta 
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.  country  for  writing  upon  instead  of  rapa. 
And  im   tlic  botrotlial   day  the  !  and   in  rainy  waither   are    carried  oo  iW 


Tali,  or  bride's  betrothal  band,  is  tictl  mnnd 
her  neck  by  tho  Uraniin  .  .  .  and  this  she 
must  not  untie  in  her  hu.sband'.>*  life." — 
Vti/tiit'Jnj  Clt'iro.  r»l. 

[1813.—'*.  .  .  the  tali,  which  im  a  ribbon 
with  a  ^'old  head  hanging  to  it,  i.s  held 
ready  ;  and,  being  sht>wn  u>  tho  company, 
some  prayers  and  blos'singa  are  pnmounceJ  ; 
after  which  tho  bridegnMjm  takes  it,  and 
hang:j  it  al^jut  the  bride's  neck." — Forfn.t^ 
Or.  -V/'/,/.2nd  ed.  ii.  31li.J 

TALIAR,     TARRYAR,     s.       A 

watclinian  (S.  India).  Tain,  tnlniynri, 
[from  f<7/</7,  *head,'  a  chief  watclinian]. 

lUSO.—  "The  l*ei>ns  and  TarryaTB  sent  in 
quest  of  two  soldiers  who  had  deserted  .  .  . 
returned  with  answer  that  they  could  not 
light  of  them,  whercuixm  the  Peons  were 
turned  out  of  servicre,  but  njM.)n  Verona's 
intercession  were  taken  in  again  and  fined 


head  as  a  covering,  to  keep  off  the  *« 
Thi-ee  or  four  persons  travelling  together 
can  be  covered  by  one  of  the<*e  leai« 
stretched  out."  And  ngain  :  **  There  ii 
also  a  tree  calle<l  tal,  the  leaves  of  vhkk 
are  extremely  large,  and  upon  which  they 
write."— A'.  Cvntiy  in  India  in  tk4. 
7  and  13. 


tkeJS:\\CaU, 


lt>72.  —  "Talpeta  or  sunshades.'*  — /Srt^ 

diUH.t,  Dutch  ed.,  102. 

lOS].—**  There  are  three  other  trees  that 
must  not  Im?  omitted.  The  first  is  TUipot. 
.  .  ." — Knox,  15. 

„  * '  They  (the  priests)  have  the  honoor 
of  carrying  the  Tallipot  with  the  hived 
end  over  their  heads  foremost ;  which  nooe 
but  the  King  does." — Ibid.  74.  fSce  TAL4- 
POIN.]  ^ 

I893.— '"ITie  talipot  tree  .  .  .  afTurda  a 
prodigious  leaf,  inii>enetrable  to  sun  or  rain, 
and  large  enough  to  shelter  ten  men.     It  is 


each  one  month's  i>av,  and  to  re}>iiy  the  1  a  natural  umbrella,  and  is  of  as  oininent 
money  paid  them  for  batteo  (see  BATTA) :  !  service  in  that  country  as  a  great-coat  tree 
tilfvi  the  Pedda  Naigu  was  fined  in  like  would  be  in  this.  A  leaf  of  the  talipot-trae 
manner  for  his  Tanyars."— /wr^  ,'<(.  (fro.  is  a  tent  to  the  soldier,  a  paraaofto  tb» 
Conxn.i.f  Feb.  10.  In  A«/rx  and  Kris.^  traveller,  anil  a  Inwk  to  the  Hcholar  **— • 
Madms,  1873,  No.  III.  p.  3.  Si/ilnKi/  ^//*tV/*,  Uw/jt,  3rd  ed.  iii.  16. 
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1874. — *' .   .  .  dans  les  embrasuroH  .  .  . 
K'^talaieot  des  bananiera,  des  tallipots.  ..." 
-Franz,  Soucenirt  d'un  CvMu/uf,  ch.  iv. 

1881.— ''The  lofty  head  of  the  toUpot 
palm  .  .  .  the  proud  queen  of  the  tril)e  in 
1 'eylon,  towers  anove  the  scrub  on  every  side. 
Its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight  and  white, 
like  a  slender  marble  column,  and  often  more 
than  100  feet  high.  Each  of  the  fans  that 
compose  the  crown  of  leaves  covers  a  semi- 
circle of  from  12  to  16  feet  radius,  a  surface 
of  150  to  '200  square  feet"— IlaecM's  Visit  to 
<\t/lon,  E.T.  p.  129. 

TALISMAN,  6.  This  word  is  used 
l)y  many  medieval  and  i)ost-medieval 
writers  for  wliat  we  should  now  call 
a  moollah,  or  the  like,  a  member  of 
the  Mahonmiedan  clerg^',  so  to  call 
them.  It  is  doubtless  tne  corruption 
of  some  Ar.  term,  but  of  what  it  is  not 
eiisy  to  say.  Qu.  taldmua^  'disciples, 
student^s'?  [See  Burton,  Ar.  Night s^ 
ix.  165.]  On  this  Prof.  Robertstm 
Smith  writes  ;  "  I  have  got  some  fresh 
light  on  vour  Talunwu. 

"W.  Bedwell,  the  father  of  English 
Arabista,  in  his  Catalog ne  of  the 
Chaptevit  of  the  Tv.rkuh  Alkoran,  pul>- 
lished  (1615)  along  with  the  Moham- 
metiis  Impofiturae,  and  Arabian  Trudg- 
man,  has  the  following,  quoted  from 
J\mtellHs  de  Orbist  Concordia,  i.  13 : 
'Haec  ])recatio  (the  filtiha)  ill  is  est 
communis  ut  nobis  dominiai :  et  ita 
<iuibu.sdum  ad  battologiam  usque  re- 
citatur  ut  centies  idem,  aut  duo  aut 
tria  vocabula  repetant  dicendo,  Al- 
hatndu  lillah,  hamdu  lillah,  hamdu 
lillah,  et  cetera  ejus  vocabula  eodem 
modo.  Id(|uefacit  in  publica  oratione 
Taalima,  id  est  aicriHculus,  pro  his 
<[ui  negligenter  orant  ut  aiunt^  ut  ea 
repititione  suppleat  eorum  orroribus 
....  Quidam  medio  in  campo  tam 
assidue,  ut  defessi  considant ;  alii  cir- 
cumgirando  corpus,'  etc 

"Here  then  we  have  a  form  with- 
out the  s,  and  one  which  from  the 
vowels  set*m  to  be  ti^Iima,  *a  very 
learned  man.'  This,  owing  to  the  in- 
Huence  of  the  guttural,  would  sound 
in  modern  pronunciation  nearly  as 
Taitlimn.  At  the  s<ime  time  tPliina  is 
not  the  name  of  an  olfice,  and  j)rayers 
on  behalf  of  others  can  be  undert-aken 
by  any  one  who  receives  a  mandate, 
and  is  paid  for  them  ;  so  it  is  very 
]>ossible  that  Postellus,  who  was  an 
Arabic  scholar,  made  the  pointing  suit 
his  idea  of  the  word  meant,  and  that 
the  real  word  is  talduii,  a  shortened 


form,  i*ecognised  by  Jawhari,  and  other 
lexicoCTajmers,  o\  talftmidh,  *  dis- 
ciples. Tliat  students  should  turn  a 
penny  by  saying  prayers  for  others  is 
very  natural."  This,  therefore,  con- 
firms our  conjecture  of  the  origin. 

1338.— **  They  treated  me  civilly,  and  set 
me  in  front  of  their  mosque  during  their 
Easter ;  at  which  mostiue,  on  account  of  its 
being  their  Easter,  there  were  assembled 
from  divers  nuartern  a  number  of  their 
Cadinij  i.e.  of  their  bishops,  and  of  their 
Taliaxnani,  i.e.  of  their  priests."— I^etter  of 
Friar  Pascal,  in  Cathay,  ic,  p.  235. 

1471.  —  "In  questa  citth  ^  vna  fossa 
d'acqua  nol  modo  di  vna  fontana,  la  qual'  h 
guardatai  da  quelli  suoi  Thalassimani,  cio^ 
preti ;  (juest'  acqua  dioono  che  ha  gran 
verth  contra  la  lebra,  e  contra  le  caualotte.'* 
— Gi<mi/a  liarbarv,  in  Raviutio,  ii.  f.  107. 

1.535.- 
*'  Non  vi  snrebbe  pih  confusiono 
S*a  Daniasco  il  Soldan  desse  I'assalto ; 
Un  muover  d'arme,  un  correr  di  persone 
E  di  taladmanni  un  gridar  d'alto." 

Ari'tsto,  xviii.  7. 

1554.— "TalimninnOB  hal>ent  hominum 
genus  templorum  ministerio  dicatum.  .  .  ." 
Ihisl^j.  Eitidola.  i.  p.  40. 

c.  1590.— "Vt  Taliunanni,  qui  sintcom- 
modius  intolligatur :  sciendum,  certus  esse 
gradus  Mahumetanis  eonim  qm  legum 
apud  ipsos  periti  sunt,  et  (lartim  jus  dicunt, 
partim  legem  inter^>retantur.  Ludovicus 
Bassauus  ladronsis  m  hunc  modum  com- 
}>arat  oos  cum  nostris  Ecclesiasticis.  .  .  . 
Muphtim  (licit  esse  inter  ipsos  instar  vel 
Pai)ae  nostro,  vef  Patriarchae  Graecorum. 
.  .  .  Huic  proximi  sunt  Cadileschrri.  .  .  . 
Bassanus  hos  cum  Archiepiscopis  nostris 
comiMirat.  Sefiuuntur  Caaij  .  .  .  locum 
obtinent  Episcopi.  Secundum  hos  siint  eis 
Hoggiiie^^  (jui  seniores  dicuntur,  vt  Graecis 
et  nostris  Prosbyteri.  Excipiunt  Jlogglat 
Talismani,  seu  Presbytoras  Diaconi.  Vltimi 
sunt  Deryisii,  qui  Calugeris  Graeconim, 
monachis  nostris  responclent.  Tali^mam 
Mahumetanis  ad  precos  interdiu  et  noctu 
<^uinquis  excitant.'  —  IjeuTU'laciuSy  Annates 
Sultanonnu  OthntanidaruiHj  ed.  1650,  414. 

1610. — *'Somo  hauing  two,  some  foure, 
some  sixo  adioyning  turrets,  exceeding  high, 
and  exceeding  slender :  tarrast  aloft  on  the 
outside  like  the  maine  top  of  a  ship  .  .  . 
from  which  the  Taliflinanni  with  elated 
voices  (for  thoy  vse  no  l)els)  do  congregate 
the  peo})le.  .  .  ." — Sandys,  p.  31. 

c.  1630.— "The  Fi/lalli  converse  most  in 
the  Alcoran.  The  hernissi  are  wandering 
wolves  in  sheepes  clothing.  The  Talis- 
itianwi  regard  the  houres  of  praver  by 
turning  the  4  hour'd  glasse.     The  j/wv^rtni 

•  Hogginf  is  of  conrse  Khwi\jas  (see  COJA\  Bat 
in  the  B.  MuHenm  there  is  a  copy  of  Leunclavius, 
ed.  of  LOSS,  with  MS.  auto^ph  remarks  by 
Joseph  Scaliger ;  and  on  the  word  in  question  he 
notes  as  its  origiu  (in  Arabic  charactera) :  "  H^}• 
Ja(t)  Disputatio  "—which  is  manifestly  erroneous. 


TALtYAUAtt. 


one  I roa  ths  u>pa  m 
iiur  Llala  Hyllulu." 
[and  aee  ad.  1S77, 


tt  Clerk 
.  he  eh* 


MulLih  or  Tftlauui.  ■  . 

1887.—".  .  .  It  UroiKirUd  by  the  Turki 


)d  H  ycnrl) 

>er  Knduwi 

DBU  i>r  I'rioati',  Uuctouni  uf  Ihuir  Iji 

U  niicl  oChora  who  uintiiiiiAlly  i 

thoro  (or  tbo  uilitcntiunutyoiith.  .  . 

-  /*.  it^VHl,  friKHi  ••'lair  of  the  (Mlvmi 

irf,  p.  64. 


IM  TAMABISH. 

into  Ballam  aatabmr/'-^Se' /. 
ir>iii«>iK»-  ana  Impn,  a.  UMO.  1^ 
u"ui  oOIcar  spooUlj  ■pnoinHdi  J 
tha  ravanua  of  an  oatate,  irca  tb  i^ 
ment  of  which  the  ownsr  v  bnHtat 
rsmorad."— {  Wilaon). 

■.      Hini  ij 
'  the   IioUh  tl 
_OK)meitliitifJ 
ie:ue9    of    that    word;  i.t.  tiiKl 
Guvernnient      officer     colleiiiTf  J 
revenue  of  a  biW/i(it  (thoogi  m 
sense    it    is    probablv    now  o"" 
everj-where),  or  the  holder  of  u 
so  designated.     The  fttmoos  rib 
of  Oudn  are  large  landonnen,  u 
itig  both  villages  of  whirh  thqil 
sole  proprietors,  and  other  nllijiiS 
whicn  there  are   suboidinate  I^Ji^ 
iu  which   the    Tatoakdar  ia  odii  ^ 


1682.—".    .   .  that  he  .    .   .   miuld   send 
Duther  Dtnga  (Dftng»)  or  Crutomar  uc 

■      ■  ■  r  Timca«/'-i/'rf?«, 


TALOOK,  s.  This  word,  Ar,  ta'al- 
lai,  from  niot  'aliil\  '  to  Imiig  or 
depend,'  lnix  »irioiiH  aliuiles  of  mean- 
ing in  ditTureiit  yaxXn  of  India.  In 
S.  anii  W.  Indifi  it  is  the  aulidivision 
of  a  dislrict,  ]>rosiiled  over  as  regards 
rcvenne  niatlers  I>^-  u  taliseeldar.  In 
Bengal  it  is  niijilieil  to  trai'la  of  pro- 
prietary land,  soiiiuliniKS  not  eaaily 
distin^nished  from  Zimimlnriat,  ami 
souietiiuea  flulMinliiiat*!  to  or  iIctHnxIciiC 
on  Zeniintkrs.  In  the  N.W.  Prov. 
-and  Oiidh  the  Ut'iiUut  is  an  estate  tlic 
profit-9  of  which  are  divided  hetween 
ailfvreTit  proprietors,  one  heing  anpe- 
rior.  Die  other  inferior  (ace  TALOOK- 
DAB).  Tn'atliiL  in  a\gi>  used  in  Hiii<l. 
for  '  deiKkrtinciit. '  of  administration. 

ISS.'i.  —  "In  Oelnber,  1778,  the  Dmxa 
Council  vers  greatly  di»lurl>ed  in  their 
miiidii  liytho  ajipenninco  aniongRt  them  uf 
John  l)na,  wlio  Ktm  thca  ntilt  in  hi:<  prime. 
Otie  Oiiinderniouce  dcniiMud  to  John  Hue 
nod  hit  iiHJcns  certain  laiidH  iu  the  jier- 
KunnaBalkra  .  .  .  wiieraupoii  (toonie  III., 
Mf  the  Grace  of  Ood,  of  (treat  tjritain, 
>'inaee,  and  Ireland,  l^ng.  Defender  of  tho 
I''ai(h,  iiQd  so  forth,  coinnmnded  the  Sheriff 
*  ' )  give  John  ])oa  pofBCMion. 


[1788.—".  .  .  iDtioemmita  ue  tr 
employed  by  the  TUookdaim  te  l 
thocoQContseto  thair  land*."— r<rJ<;n._ 
of  ISrAgul,  App.  233.  In  hi>  efruwM 
dclines  "TaiaaixUxr,  tho  ZnuMP-dir  d  ll 
noall  district."] 

TAMABIND,  s.  The  pod  of  tkB 
tree  wliich  takes  ita  name  fmu  licl 
product,  Tantariitdus  iiidica,  L.  Sil 
Zaiuminofae.  It  ia  a  tree  cultiwdl 
throughout  India  and  Burma  for  *■ 
sake  of  the  acid  pulp  of  the  pod,  «tiil 
is  Iaxati^-e  and  cooling,  fomiiug  a  —  " 
rcfi'eahing  drink  in  fever.  The  H 
not  lielieved  by  Dr.  Bnindis  to  li 
Uigenous  in  India,  Imt  ia  suppoaedul 
lie  so  iu  tropiciil  Africa.  Tlie  onfjll 
of  the  name  is  curious.  It  i«  ir  1 
iiimar-u'l-Hind,  'date  of  India,'  « I 
ptrlmps  rather  in  Persian  form,  tarnm-  I 
i-Hinili.  It  is  possible  that  ife  I 
oripiiuil  name  may  ha\-e  been  Ihamtt,  I 
•finit'  of  India,  mther  than  ( 
'  dlte,' 

laas.- "When  they   have   taken  s  aa-   1 
:h.int  veasol,  they  force  tho  meirbantt  to 
wnlK>w  a  stuff  called   Tajiutrlndi,   miwd 
in    flea -water,    which     prodnoos    a    TiolBOl 
[Mir^ne."'- .Wiuro  I'olo,  ind  od.,  ii.  383. 

c.  13aS.— "  L'nrbro  appol*  Art«»ar  c'mI 
V  dire  Al-tamar-al-Hlndi,  wt  un  'aifm 
omvaEe     i}ai    coavro     lea      njontagnefc"- 


ii:t-al-aU. 


D  X«t. 


t  &rf.  I 


i.  ITS. 


'■:r"r"\i' 


t  this  Mr.    ShakHp 


and  in  langunge  which  luiiHt  hare  »iin>rimi 
John  Doe,  proixwoii  'ttint  a  iratml  bo  ap. 
pointed    for    the    collection    of    Patpormh 


IfrfB.- "ItiHOsltol  in   MnhiTii 
Uuierut  ambill,  and  this  is  the  Qama'thtT 
ive  among  all  the  other    ^eoplo   of  tfau 


and  tho  Amb  calli      .   

jecnujw  toimir,   as  tou   woll    know, 
amatv,  or,  as  the  Castiliana 
late],    so   that   tanwrindi 


JatmU 


TAMARIND-FISH. 


805 


TANA,  TANNA. 


India ' ;  and  thut  was  because  the  Arabs 
could  not  think  of  a  name  more  appropriate 
on  account  of  its  having  stones  inside,  and 
not  because  either  the  tree  or  the  fruit  had 
any  resemblance." — Garcia^  f.  200.  \^1*hH  is 
the  Malayal.  name  ;  am^tV/t  is  probably  Hind. 
tm/7,  Skt.  amlikH,  *  the  tamannd.'] 

c.  1580. — '*  In  febribus  verb  pestilentibus, 
atrjue  omnibus  aliis  ex  putridis,  exurentibua, 
aijuam,  in  qua  multa  copia  Tamarindoram 
infusa  fuerit  cum  soccharo  ebibimt." — 
Prosper  Alpinm  {De  Plantis  AegypL)  ed. 
Lugd.  Bat.  173r>,  ii.  20. 

1582.—'*  They  have  a  groat  store  of  Tama- 
rindOB.  .  .  ." —CaMafifda^  by  N.L.  f.  94. 

f  1598.— '•  Tamarinde  is  by  the  Aegyptians 
called  DerefsicU  (qu.  ddr-al-tayt/ida^  *Our 
liady's  tree '  ?)."  —  Linschoten^  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  121.] 

1611.— "That  wood  which  we  cut  for 
firewood  did  all  hang  trased  with  cods  of 
greene  fruit  (as  big  as  a  Bean-cod  in 
England)  called  Tamerim ;  it  hath  a  very 
soure  tast,  and  by  the  Apothecaries  is  held 
good  against  the  Scurvie.  * — N,  Dounlon^  in 
PurchaSy  i.  277. 

[1623. — "  Taxnarinds,  which  the  Indians 
call  Hamb*U"  {imfl,  as  in  tjuotation  from 
Garcia  al>ove).  —  P.  della  Vall^,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  92.] 

1829.—"  A  singularly  beautiful  Tamarind 
tree  (ever  the  most  graceful,  and  amongst 
the  most  magnificent  of  trees).  .  .  ." — Mrm. 
of  fJoL  Aluiintainy  98. 

1877.— "The  natives  have  a  saying  that 
sleeping  beneath  the  '  Date  Of  Hind  gives 
you  fever,  which  you  cure  by  sleeping  under 
a  niiu  tree  {Melia  azedirachta)y  the  lilac  of 
Persia."- /Bartow,  Si»d  lUemUd,  i.  92.  The 
III  III  (see  NEEM)  (pur^  Capt.  Burton)  is  not 
the  ♦  lilac  of  Persia^  (see  BUCK7NE).  The 
}>rojudice  against  encamping  or  sleeping 
under  a  tamarind  tree  is  general  in  India. 
But,  curiouxly,  Bp.  PuUogoix  speaks  of  it  as 
the  practice  of  the  Siamese  "to  rest  and 
play  under  the  Iwueficent  shade  of  the 
Tamarind." — (/>«*•.  da  Rvyauine  Thai  vit 
»S'/V/.//*,  i.  136). 

TAMABIND-FISH,  s.  This  is  an 
excellent  zest,  consisting,  according  to 
Dr.  Balfour,  of  white  pomfret,  cut  in 

transverse  slices,  and  ])reserved  in 
tamarinds.  The  following  is  a  not« 
kindly  given  by  the  highest  authority 
on  hulian  rtsh  matters,  Dr.  Francis  Day : 

"My  account  of  Tamarind  fish  is  very 
short,  and  in  my  Fi.tht3  of  Malabar  as 
follows  : — 

"  'The  best  Tamarind  fish  is  prepared 
from  the  Seir  fish  (see  SEEB-FISH),  and 
from  the  JaiUs  ralcan'/fr,  known  as  Cocknp  in 
Calcutta  ;  and  a  rather  inferior  quality  from 
the  Po/ifnnnvjt  (or  Roe-ball,  to  which  genus 
the  Mango-fiBh  belongs),  and  the  more 
common  from  any  kind  of  fish.'  The  above 
refers  to  Malabar,  and  more  especially  to 
Cochin.    Since  I  wrote  my  Fishes  of  Malabar 


I  have  made  many  inquiries  as  to  Tamarind 
fish,  and  found  that  the  white  pomfret, 
where  it  is  taken,  appears  to  be  the  best  for 
making  the  preparation." 

TAMBEBANEE,  s.  Malayal.  torn- 
hurdn,  *Liord  ;  God,  or  TCing.'  It  is  a 
title  of  honour  amon^  the  Nairs,  and 
is  also  assumed  by  Saiva  monks  in  the 
Tamil  countries.  [The  word  is  de- 
rived from  Mai.  tarn,  *  one's  own,* /mrcfn, 
Mord.'  The  junior  male  members  of 
the  Malayuli  Raja's  family,  until  they 
come  of  age,  are  called  Tambdn,  and 
after  that  I'aniburdn,  The  female  mem- 
bers are  similarly  styled  Tambatti  and 
Tamburatti  {Logan,  Malabar,  in.  Gloss. 

S.V.).] 

1510.— "Dice  I'altro  Tamarai:  zoe  Per 
Dio  1  L'altro  respdde  Tamarani :  toe  Per 
Dio."—  Varth^nui,  ed.  1517,  f.  45. 

[c.  1610.— "They  (the  Nairs)  call  the  King 
in  their  language  Tambiraine,  meaning 
*  God.'  "—Pyrardde  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  357j 

TANA,  TANNA,  n.n.  Thdna,  a 
town  on  the  Island  of  Saisette  on  the 
strait  (*  River  of  Tana ')  dividing  that 
island  from  the  mainland  and  20  m. 
N.E.  of  Bombay,  and  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  seat  of  a  Hindu 
kingdom  of  the  Konkan  (see  CONCAN), 
as  well  as  a  8eai)ort  of  importance.  It 
is  still  a  small  port,  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  District  which  bears  its 
name. 

c.  1020. — "  From  Dhitr  southwards  to  the 
river  Nerbudda,  nine  ;  thence  to  Mahrat- 
des  .  .  .  eighteen ;  thence  to  Konkan,  of 
which  the  capital  is  Tana,  on  the  sea- 
shore, twenty-five  {)arasang8." — Al-Bir&nl, 
in  Elliot,  i.  CO. 

[c.  1150.— "Tanah,"  miswritten  Banah. 
See  under  TABA8HEEB.] 

1298. — ''Tana  is  a  great  Kingdom  lyins^ 
towards  the  West.  .  .  .  There  is  much 
traffic  here,  and  many  ships  and  merchants^ 
fre<|uent  the  place." — Marco  Polo,  Bk.  Ill, 
ch.  27. 

1321. — **  After  their  blessed  martyrdom, 
which  occurred  on  the  Thursday  before 
Palm  Sunday  in  Thana  of  India,  I  baptised 
a>>out  90  i>er8ons  in  a  certain. city  called 
Parocco,  ten  days'  journey  dixtant  there- 
from, and  I  have  since  bapti.sed  more  than 
twenty,  besides  thirty-five  who  were  bap- 
tised between  Thana  and  Supera  (Supara)."^ 
— Letter  of  Friar  Jordanut,  in  Cathay,  &c., 
22t5. 

c.  1323. — "And  having  thus  embarked  I 
passed  over  in  28  days  to  Tana,  where  for 
the  faith  of  Christ  four  of  our  Minor  Friars 
had  suffered  martyrdom.  .  .  .  The  land  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens.  .  .  ."^ 
-i>.  Odonc,  Ibid,  i,  67-58. 


lCiI6. — "2&  IcsguM  fiuthor  on  the  cooat 
in  a,  fortresi  of  the  liefora-n&med  king,  called 
Tma^-Haynmbu"  (this  »  [wrtiniw  mthBr 
Bombar).— A'l'-Wi,  "" 


B  the  n 


west  w 


blew  strong,   winds  conlmry 

after    going  a  littla  wny    he    turned    and 

Htati^ed  the  foiHtu  with  their  cn[.tain-in- 
chief  AliXB,  Rho  seeing  our  tieot  in  motion 
put  nn  hia  ours  nnd  aasoniUlsd  at  tbo  Rivar 
of  Tank,  nnd  wbun  the  wind  came  round  our 
fleet  iiiudi!  HLil,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  uf  Tuu,  f'>r  the  winil  would 
not  allow  of  its  entering." — C'urnri,  iii.  WO. 

ltl73.-"Tho«iiet  City  of  this  Island  is 
oailcd  TUutw ;  in  which  are  Scvi-n  Churches 
and  (!olleitCH,  the  fhicfurt  one  of  the 
I'aHlMHu'iiHM  PAIILIBT).  .  .  .  Here  are 
nutde  sood  StulTs  of  ijilk  nnd    Cultun." — 

TANA,  THANA,  i.  A  Poliue 
station.  Hind,  thdna,  thdna,  [Skt. 
./•ikumt,  'a  plact;  uf  Htaiiding,  ti  jirMt'^ 
From  tlic  i|Hotati»n  followiiic  it  wutild 
seem  that  the  t«rni  originally  iiivant 
A  fortifteft  post,  with  its  ffltrviifm,  fur 
the  military  occujiation  of  Die  country  ; 
a  meaning  however  cloiKly  allied  to 
the  present  use. 

c.  1640-60.— "  Thiiiali  means  a  corps  of 
«avalrv,  mntthlockmon,  and  archors,  sta- 
tioned within  an  oncl.aiirf.  Their  duty  is 
to  ^ard  the  roads,  t*)  hold  the  plnces  nur- 
roundintt  the  Tbikafa,  and  to  riespatcU 
provisions  (ra«rf,  see  BIT88in))  to  thu  noit 
ThAiiah,"  — /'&/'»*i'A   vA.«,ih,    .juoted    by 

TAIJADAB,     THANADAB,      x. 

Tlie  ciiicf  ui  a  i«.lici!  stnticn  («■.; 
TAMA).  HiiLcl  tlidniidilr.  Tliin  won! 
WAS  ndojited  in  ii  niore  military  wnse 
at  an  eurly  dnte  liy  the  Portugnese, 
and  is  still  in  liiO>ituiil  iu>e  with  u»  in 
the  civil  sensf. 

1516.— In  n  letter  of  31h  Feb.  ISl".  {!.<. 
l.-ilO),  the  Kine  Don  Manool  lon^litutes 
.Jon.,  Maohado  to  be  Tanadw  and  .-.nptain 
of  lanii  foret-  in  0<w.— .irrf/c.  J'wi.  Orir»l. 
faw.  &,  la 

1519.— '■Sonhiir  Diuirte  I'l-roira :  this  is 
the  mnnner  in  which  you  will  eivrdsv  yoiir 
olllco  of  Tuinadar  nt  this  liilc  «t  'I'^fonri 
{i.t.  Gun),  which  the  Senhor  (\i]>itilu  will 
now  onchiirBo  yon  with." — llml.  p.  'Xi. 

c.  IfrlH. — "  In  Agnnd  in  a  (rroat  monpio 
{••tiz-iv'ila\  which  is  iKcuiiied  by  thu  tena- 
daiB.  biit  whivh  l«loiu»<  to  Din  llluhnciM: 
and  certain  jt-lajiaii.  {yiXTiln!}  in  which  hili- 
iwA&g)  in  ciillectcd,  which  niw  Iwling  to 
lliH  Ilighiiess."- ruwio  in  S-'UtMv,  'III. 

lSO'i.-"So  all  the  h-rn-  went  alwitrd  of 
the  light  Imils,    and   the  Governor  in   his 


pnnd  clangour  of  mu 
in  mid-cbannol  there 
boat,  in  which  was 
City  (Dabul),  and  go 
presented  himself  tc 
much  humility,  and  I 
offences.  .  .  .'■-(.'»«(< 
[1813.^"  The  third 
Tandar,  or  petty  otHti 
— fwiw,  Ui:  U.m.  -iu 

TANOA,  s.  U 
Utnga,  A  deuotnini] 
lias  Iwen  in  use  ove: 
territory,   and   has 

Turkestan,  where  i 
silver  coin  worth 
Mr.  W.  Erskine  h. 
word  tangii  or  tun, 
Tnrki  origin,  lieing  ■ 
which  in  tliat  langii! 
{H.  0/  lliihtr  and  1 
Though  one  must  hi 
from  one  usually  so 
do  so  liei'e.  He  rcf 
baro,  who  says  this 
silver  coins  are  cal 
prelians  teliiri,  liy  tli 
the  Turks  nkriiii,  a 
tais  tengh,  all  of  w 
respective  language: 
Wu  do  not  however 
in  the  dictionaries  i 
or  of  Pavet  de  Cour 
only  liiiviiig  tmigi'h. 


the"  oltvioii 
h<ub; 


wor<l  i 
n<l  M«: 


deri' 
■eight   (, 


the  fur 


till- 


identical  in  origin)  i 
laxlv    used     for    in 

In  the  Lfihore  co 
of  Uhnxni,  A,n.  418- 
wc  find  on  Hip  KI 
the  word  tot 


ohvci 


Willi    th,-    'di, 


:     {« 


7%-.., 


1>.  49).  Tanl:i  or 
cmtinued  to  lie  tin 
the  iliief  silvir  i;i 
sovereigns  during  I 
jMirt  of  tile  l-lth 
which  wns  sitlistai 
with  the  mpm  (>[. 
In  fact  this  uiiiiliii 
in  Die  fonn/nk(sc 
in  Bengal  down  to  < 
Baliita  indeed,  wlio 
Ihcliiueof  Mahoijiii 


TANG  UN,  TANYAN. 


TANK. 


ImcH  make  a  crov,  or  carroa  (voe  CROBE)i 
and  10  carruat  make  an  A  reb,  A  TM^'il  (Me 
TOLA,  TAEL)  of  silver  (i  gold)  makes  11, 
12,  or  IS  ropifu  ready  money.  A  viataa 
{mdihS)  and  a  half  make  a  Thiel  of  silver, 
10  whereof  make  a  Thiel  of  gold.  They  call 
their  brass  and  copper-money  Tacques." — 
MandfUhj  107.] 

c.  1750-60.— "Throughout  Mahihar  and 
Goa,  th^'  iiAo  trfingflff,  vintiun,  und  Pnrdoo 
(see  PABDAO)  zeraphin."-  ^'/-m^,  i.  283. 
The  Oca  tan^  was  worth  60  re*g,  that  of 
Ormufl  62  ^  to  69  2f  reis. 

[1753.— In  Khiva  "...  Tongas,  a  small 

Sioee  of  copper,  of  which  1500  ore  equal  to  a 
ucat." — Ilanmiy,  i.  351.] 

1815.  —  " .  .  .  one  tnngah  ...  a  coin 
about  the  value  of  fivepcnce." — Alakuim, 
U,  of  Pernio,  ii.  260. 

[1876.—" ...  it  seemed  strange  to  me 
to  find  that  the  Russian  word  fur  money, 
denga  or  dengi,  in  the  form  tenga,  meant 
everywhere  iriContral  A^iu  a  coin  of  twenty 
kopeks.  .  .  ." — Schuyler,  TurhisUin,  i.  153. J 

TANOUN,  TANYAN,  s.  Hind. 
tdnghan,  tdiigan;  apparently  from 
I'ibeUn  rtandn,  the  vernacular  name 
of  this  kind  of  horse  (rTa,  Miorse'). 
The  strong  little  pony  of  Bhutan  and 
TilKit. 

c.  1590.—"  In  the  confines  of  Bengal, 
near  Kuch  [-Bahftr],  another  kind  of  horses 
occurs,  which  rank  Iwtweon  the  gu(  (see 
OOONT)  an<l  Turkish  horses,  and  arc  called 
t&ng'han :  they  are  strong  and  p<3werful." — 
Aln,  i.  133. 

1771.— "2d.  That  for  the  iKx-wcKsion  of 
the  Chitchanotta  Province,  the  Dob  liaja 
shall  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  five  Tangan 
Horses  to  the  Ilonurablo  Conijjany,  which 
was  the  acknowledgment  paid  to  the 
Deb  Raja." — Triutt/  of  l*nu'(  between  tlie 
H.  10.  I.e.  and  the'  ItaJKik  of  liootnu^  in 
Aitcfii'iion's  Tmititf,  i.  141. 

,,  "We  were  provided  with  two 
tanglUl  ]>onies  of  a  mean  appearance,  and 
wore  prejudiced  :i{^ainj«t  them  unjustly.  On 
bettor  awjiwintance  they  turned  out  patient, 
■ure-footed,  and  could  climb  the  Munument." 
— liofj/t's  y^arnific,  in  Mtirkhaniy  17. 

1780. — ".  .  .  had  jnirchascfl  3r>  Jhnwah 
or  young  elephants,  of  8  or  9  yuiirs  old,  ^K) 
Tankun,  or  iM)nies  of  Manilla  and  l*ogu." — 
II.  of  llydnr  Saih,  383. 

,,  "...  small  horses  brought  from 
the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bengal. 
These  horses  are  called  tanyans,  and  are 
mostly  j>yebald." — Ilinlgfs,  Tnuflg,  31. 

1782. — "To  l>e  sold,  a  Phaeton,  in  good 
condition,  with  a  iwiir  of  young  Tanyan 
Horses,  well  broke.*  — India  Oazrtte,  Oct.  26. 

1793.—"  As  to  the  Tanguns  or  Tanyans, 
so  much  esteemed  in  India  for  their  hardi- 
ne.ss,  they  come  entirely  from  the  Upper 
Tibet,  and  notwithstandmg  their  make,  are 
•o  sure  footed  that  the  poo]>le  of  Nepaul 


rid*  them  without  fear  over  very  itocpi 
taina,  and  alon^  the  brink  of  IIm  d« 
precipioes." — Kurkpatricfa  Sepatl,  !£.' 
1854.—"  Theee  animals,  caUed  Tk^ 
are  wonderf  lUl v  strong  and  eodahi^ ,  i 
are  never  «bod,  and  the  hoof  oftcaa 
.  .  .  The  Tibetans  g^re  the  foak  d  na 
messes  of  pig's  blood  and  raw  lirer.  v^ 
they   devour    greedily,  and    it  ia  «c 
strengthen  them   wonderfully  ;  the  caul 
is,  I  believe,    general   in  Central  Asl-I 
Hooter,  Himaiayan  Jovrtutl*^  lit  ed.  ii.  H 

TANJOBE,     n.p.      A    citr  all 
District  of  S.    India ;    properlv  U\ 
jdvrir  (*Low   Town'?),  so  writta  a 
the  inscription   on  tlie  great  Tanje 
Pagoda  (11th  century).     [The  A/a*s 
Manual  gives  two  derivations:  *'7»\ 
jdvar,  familiarly  called  Ta^jm  br  ^ 
natives.      It    is   more   fully  given » 
Ta/ljai'manttgaratu^  Tanjan'i  grtat  ck\ 
after    its    founder.       Tanjnm    maa' 
*  refuge,  shelter '"  (ii.  216).     The  Gl&l 
gives  Taftjavfir^  Tani.  taiijam,  'hsxVsb! 
ur,  *  village.*] 

[1816.-"  The  Tai^ore  Pill,  it  is  ail  s 
made  usio  of  with  great  succeM  in  IhEi 
af?aiust  the  bite  of  mad    dc^s,  and  thit  i 

the    most    venemous    serpents." .4m» 

Journal,  ii.  381.] 

TANEl,  8.  A  reservoir,  an  aitifidil 
pond  or  lake,  made  either  by  tixx^ 
t  ion  or  >)y  damming.  This  is  one  cf 
tliose  perplexing  words  which  seem  W 
have  a  double  oricin,  in  this  case  ok 
Indian,  tlie  other  European, 

As    regards    what     appears    to  l* 
the    Indian  word,    Shakesi)ear  giva: 
"  Tdnk'h  (in  Guzerat),  an  undersnraid 
reservoir  for  water."     [And  so  Flattie] 
Wilson     gives:     ^'Tthiktrti     or    rrfto, 
Mill  I  r.  .  .  .  Tdnhh  \sax\<\  to  lie  Guier- 
lithi).     A  reservoir  of  water,  an  aiti- 
ticial     pond,    commonly     known    to 
Euroi>eaiis    in    India     as     a     Tank- 
Tanh\   Ouz.     A  reservoir   of  water; 
a  small  well."    R  Druniinond,  in  hi» 
Il/udratiovH  of  GuzertUtee^   &c.,  gives: 
''Tnnka    (Mali.)    and    Tankoo    (Gui.) 
Ueservoirs,    constructed    of    stone   or 
brick  or  lime,  of   larger    and    lesKT 
size,  generally  inside  houses.  .  .  .  They 
are  almost    entirely  covered    at  topi 
having  hut  a  small    aperture   to  kt 
a  i)ot  or  Imcket  down.'*^  .  .  .  "In  the 
towns  of  Bikaner,*'  says  Tod,   '^moit 
families  have  large  cisterns  or  reser- 
voirs called  Tanhu,  filled  by  the  rains' 
(Rajimiaim^  ii.  202).    Again,  speaking 
of  towns  in  the  desert  of  Mdrwir  h* 
says  ;  "  they  collect  the  raiu  — ^—  '- 


TANK. 
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jjeflervoirs  called   Tanka^  which    thej 

^kre  obliged  to  use  sparingly,  as  it  is 

ittid  to  produce  night  blindness"  (ii. 

^00).     Again,  Dr.  Spilsbury  {J.A.S.B. 

ix.  pt.  2,  891),  describing  a  journey  in 

the  Nerbudda  Basin,  cites  the  word, 

•nd  notes :    "  I  first  heard  this  word 

used  b^  a  native  in  the  Betool  district ; 

on  asking  him  if  at  the  top  of  Bower- 

flurh  there  was  any  spring,  he  said 

aOf  but  there  was  a  Tanka  or  place 

made  of  pukka  ^stone  and  cement)  for 

holding    water.      Once    more,   in    an 

Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Survey 

of    India    for    1881-1882,   Mr.   G.  A. 

liacGill,  speaking  of  the  rain  cisterns 

in  the  driest  part  of  Rajputana,  says : 

**  These  cisterns  or  wells  are  called  by 

the  people  UinhU"  (App.  p.  12).     See 

alBO  quotation  below  from  a  Report  by 

Major  Strahan.    It  is  not  easy  to  doubt 

the  genuineness  of  the  word,  which 

may    possibly  be    from    Skt.    tadaga, 

tatdga,  tatdka^  *a  pond,  ]>ool,  or  tank.' 

^Ft.  Paolino,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
the  word  tanque  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  India  was  Portoghesa  corrotta^ 
which  is  vague.  But  in  fact  tanque 
is  a  word  which  appears  in  all  Portu- 
ffuese  dictionaries,  and  which  is  used 
DT  authors  so  early  after  the  opening 
oi  communication  with  India  (we  do 
not  know  if  there  is  an  instance 
actually  earlier)  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
an  Indian  language,  nor  indeed  could 
it  have  been  borrowed  from  Guzerat 
and  Rajputana,  to  which  the  quota- 
tions above  ascribe  the  vernacular 
word.  This  Portuguese  word  best 
suits,  and  accounts  for  that  applica- 
tion of  tank  to  large  sheets  of  water 
which  is  habitual  m  India.  Tlie  in- 
digenous Guzerati  and  Mahratti  word 
seeuLS  to  belong  rather  to  what  we 
now  call  a  taiuc  in  England  ;  i.e.  a 
small  reservoir  for  a  house  or  ship. 
Indeed  the  Port,  tanque  is  no  doubt 
a  form  of  the  Lat.  stagnum^  which 
gives  It.  stagnoj  Fr.  old  estang  and 
estan^  mod.  etajig,  Sp.  estanque^  a  word 
which  we  have  also  in  old  English 
and  in  Lowland  Scotch,  thus  : 

1589.— ''They  had  in  them  stangee  or 
pondes  of  water  full  of  fish  of  sundrie  sortes." 
— Parkeis  Mendoza^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  46. 

c.  1786.— 

<'  I  never  drank  the  Muses'  stank, 
Castalia's  bum  and  a'  that ; 
But  there  it  streams,  and  richly  reams, 
My  Helicon  I  ca'  that." — Bunu. 


It  will  be  seen  that  P3rrard  de  Laval 
uses  estang,  as  if  specifically,  for  the  tani  of 
India. 

1498.  —  *'  And  many  other  saints  were 
there  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  church, 
and  these  wore  diadems,  and  their  por- 
traiture was  in  a  divers  kind,  for  their 
teeth  were  so  great  that  they  stood  an  inch 
beyond  the  mouth,  and  every  saint  had 
4  or  5  arms,  and  below  the  church  stood  u 
great  tanque  wrought  in  cut  stone  like 
many  others  that  we  had  seen  by  the  way." 
— Roteiro  de  Vatco  da  OamOy  57. 

,.  "So  the  Captain  Major  ordered 
Nicolas  Coelho  to  go  in  an  armed  boat,  and 
see  where  the  water  was,  and  he  found  in 
the  said  island  (Anehediva)  a  building,  a 
church  of  g^reat  ashlar  work  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Moors,  as  the  country 
people  said,  only  the  chapel  had  been 
covered  with  straw,  and  thev  used  to  make 
their  prayers  to  three  black  stones  which 
stood  in  tne  midst  of  the  body  of  the  chapel. 
Moreover  they  found  just  beyond  the  church 
a  tanque  of  wrought  ashlar  in  which  we 
took  as  much  water  as  we  wanted ;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  whole  island  stood  a  great 
tanque  of  the  depth  of  4  fathoms,  and 
moreover  we  found  in  front  of  the  church  a 
beach  where  we  careened  the  ship  Berrio." 
—Ibid.  95. 

1510.  —  *'  Early  in  the  morning  these 
Pagans  go  to  wash  at  a  tank,  which  tank 
is  a  pond  of  still  water  ( — ad  uno  Tanoho 
U  ftvul  Tanoho  e  una  fosta  d'acqua  morta)." 
—  Varthema,  149. 

„  "  Near  to  Calicut  there  is  a  temple 
in  the  midst  of  a  tank,  that  is,  in  the  middle 
of  a  pond  of  water." — Ibid.  175. 

1553.  —  *'In  this  place  where  the  King 
(BeMduT  Sh/Hi)  established  his  line  of  battle, 
on  one  side  there  was  a  great  river,  and  on 
the  other  a  tank  (tanque)  of  water,  such  as 
they  are  used  to  make  in  those  parts.  For 
as  there  are  few  streams  to  collect  the 
winter's  waters,  they  make  these  tanks 
(which  might  be  more  properly  called  lakes), 
all  lined  with  stone.  They  are  so  big  that 
many  are  more  than  a  league  in  compass." 
— BarroSy  IV.  vi.  6. 

c.  1610. — "Son  logis  estoit  ^oign^  prfes 
d'vne  lieue  du  palais  Royal,  situe  sur  va 
estang,  et  basty  de  pierres,  ayant  biea 
demy  lieue'  de  tour,  comme  rous  les  autres 
estangs." — Purard  de  Laval^  ed.  1679,  i. 
262T[Hak.  Soc.  i.  367]. 

[1615.— *' I  rode  earlj^  ...  to  the  tanoke 
to  take  the  ayre." — Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soo. 
i.  78.] 

1616. — "Besides  their  Rivers  .  .  .  they 
have  many  Ponds,  which  they  call  TankeB. ' 
— Terrify  in  PurchaSy  ii.  1470. 

1638. — "A  very  faire  Tanke,  which  is  a 
square  pit  paved  with  gray  marble." — W. 
BnUoUy  in  Jxoir/.  v.  50. 

1648.—".  .  .  a  standing  water  or  Taack. 
.  .  ."—Van  Tvmt,  Oen.  Betchr.  11. 

1672.—* '  Outside  and  round  about  Soratte, 
there  are  elegant  and  delightful  ba«M^  Vs& 
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-Jitters  are  stamped,  tappdl  *  letter-post  * 
^Uxppd  +  alya  =  *  stamping-house'),"  con- 
i^ccting  it  radically  with  tdpd  *  a  coop,' 
tOpnd  *  to  tap,'  *  flatten,'  *  beat  down,' 
t4Bpak  *  a  sledge  hammer,'  tip7id  *  to 
hreaSy*  &c.  [with  which  Platts  agrees.] 

I  1799. — "You  will  ])crceive  that  wo  have 
oat  a  small  ehanco  of  ostablishing  the 
tappal  to  Poonah."— H>//i«^^an,  i.  50. 

1800.— "The  Tai>pal  dooa  not  go  30  miles 
ft  day."— r.  Munro,  in  Li/fy  i.  244. 

1809.  —  **  Requiring  only  two  sots  of 
bearers  I  knew  I  might  go  by  tappanl  the 
whole  way  to  Seringaiwitam." — Ld,  VaUiUia, 
i.885. 

TAPTEE  R.,  nj).  Tdptiy  also 
called  Td])!,  [Skt.  Tc/wZ,  *that  which 
is  hot'].  The  river  that  runs  by  the 
city  of  Surat. 

[1538.— "Tap!."  See  under  GODAVEBY.] 

c.  1630. — *'  Sitrat  is  .  .  .  watered  with  a 
iweet  Kiver  named  Tappee  (or  Timh/),  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  \Vin€Uor.'*—:<ir  T. 
Herbert,  ed.  1638,  p.  36. 

1813. — "The  sacred  groves  of  Pulparra 
are  the  general  resort  for  all  the  Yogees 
(Jogee),  Senasscos  (Sunyasee),  and  Hindoo 
pilgrims  .  .  .  the  whole  district  is  holy,  and 
the  Tappee  in  that  part  has  more  than 
common  sanctity."  —  Forbfs,  Or.  Mem.  i. 
286  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  184,  and  compare  i.  176]. 

„       ''Tappee  or  Tapty."— 7«ria.  244; 
[2nd  ed.  i.  146]. 


TABA,  TABE,  s.  The  name  of  a 
small  silver  coin  current  in  S.  India 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  seems  to  have  survived 
longest  in  Calicut.  The  origin  we 
have  not  traced.  It  is  curious  that 
the  commonest  silver  coin  in  Sicily 
down  to  1860,  and  worth  about  4jrf., 
was  a  tarly  generally  considered  to  be 
a  corruption  of  dirh^ni.  I  see  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  has  mooted  this  very 
question  in  his  Coins  of  S.  India 
(p.  138).  [The  word  is  certainly 
Malayul.  tdram^  defined  in  the  Madras 
Gloss,  as  "a  copper  coin,  value  1^ 
pies."  Mr.  Gray  in  his  note  to  the 
passage  from  Pyrard  de  Laval  quoted 
t)elow,  suggests  that  it  took  its  name 
from  tdruy  'a  star.'] 

1442. — "They  cast  (at  Vijayanagar),  in 
pure  silver  a  coin  which  is  the  sixth  of  the 
fanonif  which  they  call  tKT.^—AbdurrazzOJtf 
in  India  in  the  X  V.  Cent.  26. 

1506.— (The  Vicerov,  D.  Francisco  D'Al- 
meida,  wintering  his  fleet  in  Cochin).  "As 
the  people  were  numerous  they  maae  quite 
a  big  town  with  a  number  of  houses  covered 
nrith  upper  storiee  of  timber,  and  streete 


also  where  the  people  of  the  country  set  up 
their  stalls  in  which  they  sold  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  cheap.  Thus  for  a  vinten  of 
silver  you  got  in  change  20  silver  coins  that 
they  called  taras.  something  like  the  scale 
of  a  sardine,  and  for  such  coin  they  gave 
you  12  or  15  figs,  or  4  or  5  eggs,  and  for  a 
single  xintem  3  or  4  fowls,  and  for  one  tani 
fish  enough  to  All  two  men's  bellies,  or 
rice  enough  for  a  day's  victuals,  dinner  uid 
supper  too.  Bread  there  was  none,  for 
there  was  no  wheat  except  in  the  territory 
of  the  Moors." — Carrea,  i.  624. 

1510. — The  King  of  Narsinga  (or  Vija- 
yanagar) "coins  a  silver  money  called  tare, 
and  others  of  gold,  twenty  of  which  go  to 
a  pardao,  and  are  called  fanom.  And  of 
these  small  ones  of  silver,  there  go  16  to  a 
fanom." — Vart/trmOf  130. 

[c.  1610.  —  **  Each  man  receives  four 
tarents,  which  are  small  silver  coins,  each 
of  the  value  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  larin." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Boc.  i.  344.  Later 
on  (i.  412)  he  says  "16  tarens  go  to  a 
Phanan  "]. 

1673.— (at  Calicut).  "Their  coin  admits 
no  Copper ;  Silver  Tam,  28  of  which  make 
a  Fanam,  passing  instead  thereof." — Fryer, 
55. 


)f 
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"Tam  are  the  peeufiar  CoiHf  the  rut  ore 
common  to  India." — Ibid.  207. 

l7Zf.—*' CaUatt  .  .  .  coins  are  10  Tar 
to  a  Fanam,  4A  Fanams  to  a  Rupee." — A, 
Hamilton,  ii.  316 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

[1737. — "We  are  to  allow  each  man  4 
measures  of  rice  and  1  tar  per  diem." — 
Agreement  in  Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  95,  and 
see  "tarra"  in  iii.  192.  Mr.  Logan  (vol. 
iii.  Olou,  s.v.)  defines  the  tara  as  equal  to 
2  pies.] 

TABE  AND  TBET.  Whence 
comes  this  odd  firm  in  the  books  of 
arithmetic?  Both  partners  appar- 
ently through  Italy.  The  first  Fr. 
tore,  It.  tara,  from  Ar.  taraha,  *to 
reject,*  as  pointed  out  by  Dozy.  Tret 
is  alleged  to  be  from  It.  tritare,  *to 
crumble  or  grind,'  perliaps  rather  from 
trito,  *  ground  or  triturated.*  [Prof. 
Skeat  {Concise  Did.  s.v.)  derives  it 
from  Fr.  traite,  *a  draught,*  and  that 
from  Lat.  tractusj  irahere^  *  to  draw.*] 

TABEGA,  8.  This  represents  a 
word  for  a  broker  (or  person  analo- 
gous to  the  hong  merchaiitB  of 
Canton  in  former  days)  in  Pegu,  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity.  The  word 
is  from  S.  India.  We  have  in  Tel. 
taraga,  '  the  occupation  of  a  broker  * ; 
Tam.  taragari,  *a  oroker.* 

1568.— "Sono  in  Pegu  otto  senaari  del 
Be  che  si  ohiamano  T«X«|B^  VL  QSQa&QL  vsock 


T,tr,l  are  iirol'mlily  niwinf.  (-it  'Turk 
ftiid  Tiirtar'  {sve.  H.  oj  JliiTmu,  |ij).  8. 
11,  fi»i).  [Mr.  SloU  (L'MKr  Jliirmn 
ilaxettffr,  i.  pt.  i.  193)  siiggests  n 
<trjniiectii>ii  with  l-lie  Tfru  or  Tno 
KUtc,  which  develnjit'il  alioiit  ihc  lUli 
c;i^ntHry,  tlie  rai'e  iiavine  been  exiwlkd 
from  China  in  778  A.D.J 

tl>c    Ar. 
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nu  wim  ni«  nttcndiuita  Iw 
ifl'cth  (ik  Ijat  of  III  in  wilt 
■l.r.  i.  14S.  (And  M«  (hi 
,BS/<,  Oi'ttry,  4c.,  i.  IJ. 


taAi^,  '  honouring ' ; 


TATTOO,  and  alihreviated,  TAT, 
s.  A  iiritive-lin-(l  pony.  Hind,  (ami, 
[wLidi  Pliitts  lounecta  with  Skt-'faif^ 
•puMiiiKovcr']. 

c.  1324.  —  "TiurhlAk  Mnt  bin  moa  Mm. 
honimad  U>  bring  Khu«ra  bock.  Haho^Mad 
Miud  tha  latt«r  and  brought  him  to  kk 


^iMither  mount«d  on  a  Utfl 
f^u>m."— /in  Bai^la,  Hi.  307. 
^.  17W.-"0a  thBir  arrival  a 
"Jiay  found  ami. 


the  Chonltry 
lav  and  15  tattOO 


™'  1786.— "We  also  direct  that  itriot  in- 
^jnnctiona  be  giren  to  the  bacgage  deuirt- 
ia  ment,    for    Bending    all    the   lean    Tmooi, 

,  , "being  nu'w  at  band.  —Tippoii'a  LrOai,  105. 
,^      1804.— "  Thoy  con  bo  got  for  25  rupaoB 

■each  horaemaii  upon  an  average ;  but,  I 
*  betisTG,  nlien  thoy  recaive  only  this  eum 
-  ttey  rnuiter  ttlttOOi.  .  .  .  From  30  to  35 
3  rupees  t^ch  hnrwj  in  the  sum  i>oid  lo  the 
•■,  beBthonuinen."— IIW/EnjIoii,  iii.  174. 
I         1808.— "These  tntbooi  ere  a  bread  ot 

■mall  pnnies,  and  are  the  moat  useful 

"     yi^t 


hardy  bttln 
Lttln-t,  15fl 

1810.-": 

{»    BODIO    tl 

luggngo. 
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I  nd  ia.  *  *. — ISruughlon' 
117]. 


.  .  .  goes  dhara 
tattoo  .  .  .  which  conveys  hia 
•-WitliamKn,  V.M.  i.  311. 
"Tattooi.  These  are  a  kind  of 
■mall,  cnt-hammed.  and  ilMooking  pomaa; 
but  thuy  are  hardy  and  walk  faster  than 
oien."— .-ivfji,  Woiulni of  Ellora,  eh.  ii. 


Cendan 
-/■omfan 


tattoo,  or  pony,  I 
commanded  the  a 
grooms,  so  many  ii 
me  their  Bervicos.''- 
jod.  1873,  i.  23J. 

[1830.-"MountiQg  our  tati,  wo  ware  o 
the  point  of  proeeedind  bomowards.  .  .  . 
—Onrilal  Sfion.  Mag.,  od.  1873,  i.  137.] 

0.  1831.—".  .  .  inon  tattotl  est  fort  a 


»  de  Ii 


tuille  d'ui 


c.  18J0. 
"  With  itJi  bright  t 
'-■  ■■*-'ehog-ni- 


,347. 


nrl    itf  ever  jetty  harnen,   which   wae 
alvi-nys  made  by  Wattfl.  .  .  ." 

.4  J'eir  linet  in  lui'wur  o/  l/u  /ale  Mr. 
Simnu,  in  I'arker'a  BvU  I'onju, 
1851,  il.  216. 

.  Smith's  plucky  proposal 


a  TAUT. 

tlie  hoiiM  greatly,  hut  they  are  only 
efficient  when  snch  winds  are  blowing. 
See  alao  THEBHAHTIDOTE.  The 
principle  of  the  tatli/  is  involved  is 
the  quotfttion  from  Dr.  Fryer,  tbougli 
he  does  not  mention  the  grasa-niats. 

c.  1865.-".  .  .  or' having  iu  lieu  ot 
Cellarage  certain  Kai-KaHayi,  that  is,  little 
Heusei  of  Straw,  or  rather  of  odoriferoni 
Boot*,  that  aro  very  neatly  made,  and  oom- 
EQonly  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  Partarr* 
.  .  .  that  so  the  Servants  may  oaaily  witb 
their  Fompiou  -  bottles,  water  them  Irosk 
•rithont."— flsmto-.  E.T.  78  ;  [ed.  CoKUahU, 
247]. 

1673.— "Thoy  koop  close  all  day  for  3  or 
4  Months  together  .  .  .  repelling  the  Heat 
by  a  coane  wet  Cloatb,  continuany  honglDg 
before  the  chamber-windowi. "— /Vyn-,  47. 

itter  from  Dr, 
Canipbell,  dated  May  10,  1789 :— "  We  ha<ra 
had  very  hot  winds  and  delightful  cool 
hou.<aB.     Evorytiody  uses  tattiai  now.  .  .  . 

obligod  tu  leave  them  and  go  abroad,  the  heat 
acta  BO  powerfully  on  the  body  that  jou  are 
commonly  affected  with  a  severe  catarrh." — 
In  CaTfy,  iiooA  Old  /Alyi,  i,  SO.] 

1808.—".  .  .  now,  when  the  hot  wiodi 
have  M>t  in,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  UM 
of  tattoM,  a  kind  ot  acreons  made  of  th* 
roola  ot  a  ocsne  grata  called  Kus."  — 
BrouglUoit-M  Ltlteri,  110  ;  [ed.  1892,  p.  S3]. 

1809.—"  Our  style  of  architiMtare  is  by 
no  metina  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  the 
large  windows  would  be  insufferable,  were 
it  not  for  the  tattTM  which  are  eaeiW 
applied  to  a  house  one  story  high." — Ld. 
Valaitia,  i.  104. 

1810. —  "  During  the  hot  winds  tati  (ft 
kind  of  mat),  mads  of  the  root  of  the  koon 
grusa,  which  has  an  agreeable  smell,  or* 
..,...j  — !__.  .!._  J ^jjj  windows." — 


i.  9i. 


I    notable    tat,    Pickles. 


-Uai^ld, 


'aria  OraAam,  125. 
1814.- "Under  the 
e  apartments,  are  iri 


grass,    were  anspende 
t^  A .  r->...i  aH   11   Strx 


"  You  young  Gentlemen  rode  over 
on  your  tati,  I  suppose  t  The  Subaltern's 
tat— that  is  the  name,  you  know,  they  give 
to  a  pony  in  this  country— JB  the  most  luefnl 
animal  you  con   imagine." — Tkt  Dilmnut, 

TATTY,  9.  Hind,  tatli  and  tati, 
[whicli  Piutlj)  connects  wlih  8kt.  bin- 
tra,  'iv  tliread,  the  waqi  in  a  loom']. 
A  screen  or  mat  loade  of  the  roots 
of  frnffrant  grass  (see  CUSCTTB)  with 
ivhicli  door  or  window  openinga  are 
filled  np  in  the  season  of  hot  winds. 
The  screens  being  kept  wet,  their 
fragrant  evaporation  as  the  dry  winds 
Wow  upon  them  cools  and  refreshes 


-Forba,  Or.  Man. 

.  6  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  392]. 

1828.- "An  early  l^re»kfaat  wa»  over; 
the  well  watered  tattiss  were  applied  to 
the  windows,  and  diffused  through  Uia 
apartment  a  cool  and  refreshing  atmoaphan 
which  was  most  eomforiably  controstocl  with 
the  white  heat  and  roar  of  the  fierce  wind 
without."— rA<  Kiatilbath,  I.  ii. 

TAUT,  8.  Hind,  tdt,  [akt.  trdtra, 
'defence.'  or  tantrl,  'made  of  threads']. 
Sackcloth. 

[c.  1810.  — "In  this  district  (Dinajpoorl 
large  quantities  of  this  clotb  (Tat  or  Choti) 
or*  made.  .  .  ."—BtAaiuai,  Bailtm  India, 
ii,  851.] 

1S20.  — ".  .  .  mada  iato  eeaiM  «laa 
taut,  by  the  BiinJailM  wd  ■ *"  -* 
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Sick  bullocks  for  making  bags  (goniea,  see 
UNN7)  for  holding  grain,  kc,—Tr,  Bo, 
Lit,  iSoc.  iii.  244. 

TAVOY,  n.]>.  A  Xovnx  And  district 
of  what  >w  call  the  Teiiasserim  Pro- 
vince of  B.  Biirnm.  The  Burini'se  call 
it  liha-\ct;  Imt  our  name  is  proliahly 
ado}>te<i  from  a  Malay  form.  The 
original  name  is  siip|>osed  to  he  Siam- 
ese. [The  Burmah  Oazittecr  (ii.  681) 
gives  the  choice  of  three  etyuiologies  : 
Manding  place  of  l)amlKX>s^;  innn  its 
arnxR  {ma,  *a  sword,'  w/y,  *to  buy'); 
from  Hta-tcay,  taken  from  a  cross- 
legge<l  Buddha.] 

1553. — "The  greater  j>art  of  this  tract 
is  mountainouHf  i\i\d  inhabited  by  the  nation 
of  linivimA*  and  Jaii'jinnas^  who  intoqx).se 
on  the  eoiit  of  thin  kingdom  (Pcf^u)  between 
it  and  the  great  kingdom  of  Sinm  ;  which 
kingdom  of  Siam  borders  the  sea  from  the 
city  of  Tavay  downwards."— /it(r/c«,  Hi. 
iii.  4, 

1583. — "Also  some  of  the  rich  people  in 
a  place  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu, 
called  Tavae,  where  is  produced  a  (juantity 
of  what  the^'  call  in  their  languiige  Calain, 
but  which  in  our  language  is  called  CaUiia 
(see  CALAY),  in  simimcr  leave  their  houses 
and  go  into  the  country,  where  they  make 
some  sheds  to  cover  them,  and  there  they 
stop  three  months,  leaving  their  usual 
dwellings  with  f<.>od  in  thorn  for  the  devil, 
and  this  they  do  in  order  that  in  the  other 
nine  months  ho  may  privo  thorn  no  trouble, 
but  rather  bo  propitious  and  favourable  to 
them."— (/.  Jiu/bi,  f.  U'). 

1587.—**.  .  .  Hand  of  Tavi,  from  which 
cometh  great  store  of  Tiune  which  sorveth 
all  India."— 7f.  FUcft,  in  HalL  ii.  395. 

1695. —  *' 10th.  That  your  Ma)f:sfu,  of 
your  wonted  favour  and  charity  to  all  dis- 
tresses, would  be  pleased  to  l(Kjk  T^-ith  Eyes 
of  l*ity,  ujjon  the  ix>or  EmjUsh  Captice, 
Thomas  Browne^  who  is  the  only  otie  aur- 
yii'hif/  of  four  that  were  accidentally  drove 
into  Tauwy  by  .s'^or/w,  as  thoy  were  going 
for  Atchyii  about  10  years  ago,  in  the  fcr- 
viof  of  the  Eniiluh  Cfom/Hiny." — Pditinn  to 
the  King  of  Jiitrnutf  presented  at  Ava  by 
Edward  Fleehdjody  in  Jkdnjinph'^  Or.  lie- 
pert,  ii.  374. 

[TAWEEZ,  s.  Ar.  ta'wU,  lit. 
Spraying  for  i>rotection  by  invoking 
Grod,  or  by  uttering  a  charm ' ;  then 
'an amulet  or  phylactery';  and,  as 
in  the  quotation  from  Herklots,  *a 
structure  of  brick  or  stone-work  over 
a  tomb.' 

[1819. — "The  Jemidar  ...  as  he  is  very 
superstitious,  all  his  stud  have  turveez  or 
charms.  .  .  ." — Lt.-Col.  Filzclarem-f^  Journal 
^fa  Houte  acrou  India,  144. 


da 
dfl 

la 

<x 

q 

o 
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ri828.— 
"  Let  her  who  doth  this  TtLWmif  veir, 
Guard  agfainst  the  Ooseein'a  satxt," 

Pandurang  Sari,  ed.  1S73,  L  UL 

[1832.— **  The  ^enerahXy  of  peofiie  bffl 
tombs  made  of  mud  or  stone  .  .  .  foo;| 
first  three  sauare   taweeiea  or  pbifcm 
.  .  ."  —  HerJtloU,    OanooK-^Itfan,  '2Di  €.\ 
284.] 

[TAZEE,   s.     Pers.   Ms^,  'invadh;! 
invader,'    from     W^     'running.'    il 
favourite  "i-arietv  of  horse,  usuilly  I 
Indian  hi-eed.     The  word  is  aUo  isti' 
of  a  variety  of  greyhound. 

[c.  1590. — *'  Horses  have  been  divided  cm 
seven  classes.  .  .  .  Arabs,  Persian  hc«\ 
Mujannas,  Turki  horses,  Yabiis  (see  TABOOl 
and  Janglah  horses.  .  .  .  The  last  tvo  Sum 
arc  also  mostly  Indian  breed.  The  beat  tad 
is  called  Tail.  .  .    ."—Aln,  1.2^4-5. 

[1839.— "A  good  breed  of  the  Inte 
kind,  called  Tanaee,  is  also  found  in  Boiaii 
and  Daroaun.  .  .  ." — JClphiHStoH*.  C««i< 
ed.  1842,  i.  189. 

[1883.— "The  'Tassiea,*  or  ^revhwiA 
are  not  looked  upon  as  unclean.  '.  .  ."- 
WilU,  Mod^H  Perna,  ed.  1S9I,  p.  SOd.] 


TAZEBA,  n.     A.— P.—H.  tasin, 
*  mourning  for   the    dead.'      In  Inii 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  taboot,  or 
representations,  iu  iliiiisy  material,  ol 
the  tombs  of  Hussein  and  Hassan  whiA 
are  carried  alwut   in    the    Muhanm 
(see     MOHUBRUM)     processions,      li 
Persia  it  seems   to  be  appJied  to  the 
whole  of  the   mystery-j>Jay   which  if 
I>resented  at  that  season.     At  the  clo« 
of  the  procession  the  fa'zufos  must  be 
thrown   into  water  ;    if    there   lie  no 
.sutli(;ient  ma.ss  of   water   they  slioiiM 
he    huried.     [See    Sir    L.    Pellv,   JV 
Miracle  Play  of  Unmn   and  Husain] 
The  word  has  been  carried  to  the  1^ 
Indies    by   the    coolies,    whose    great 
festival    (whether    they    T>e     Mahom- 
medans  or  Hindus)  the"^  Muharram  has 
])econie.     And  the   attempt    to  cany 
the  Tarj:nis  tlirough  one  of  the  towM 
of  Trinidad,  in  sjnte  of  orders  to  the 
contrary,  led  in  the   end    of    1884  to 
a    sad     catastrophe.       [Mahonnnedan 
Liiscars    have  an    annual    celebration 
at  the  London  Docks.] 

1809.— "There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
TaziyuB,  each  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
Frnjueers,  dressed  in  the  mo»t  extraTaeant 
manner,  beating  their  breasts  .  .  .  sudb  of 
the  Mahratta  Surdars  as  are  not  Bmhrnun* 
frequently  construct  Tanyua  at  their  own 
tents,  and  exinind  large  sums  of  moocj 
ni)on  them." — Dtvuffhtun,  JLttter*  72-  F^L 
1892,53].  '    '-*.  L«w» 
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1869.  —  *'En  liflant  la  description  .  .  . 
d«  cea  ffttes  on  croira  douvent  qu'il  s'agit 
de  fdtes  hindoua.  Telle  est  nar  ezemple 
la  solennit^  du  ta'iia  ou  iUutlf  ^tablie  en 
oommemoration  du  martyre  de  Hufalin,  la- 
<]uelle  est  semblable  en  bien  de  (xnnts  k 
celle  du  Jhtrga-pujd,  .  .  .  Le  ta'liya  dure 
dix  joun  comme  le  Durga-pujA.  Le  dixi^me 
jour,  lea  Ilindous  pr^ipitent  dans  la  ri- 
viere la  statue  de  la  d^esso  au  milieu  d'une 
foule  immense,  avec  un  grand  appareil  et 
au  son  de  mille  instruments  de  musique ; 
la  m^me  chose  a  lieu  pour  les  representa- 
tions du  tonibeau  do  Hu9a'in." — (Jarcin.  df 
Tasty t  Jiff'  Mutulm.  p.  11. 

TEA,  s.  Orawfurd  alleges  that  we 
cot  this  word  in  its  various  European 
forms  from  the  Malav  Tf,  the  Chinese 
name  being  Chhd.  I'he  latter  is  in- 
deed the  jjronunciation  attached,  when 
reading  in  the  *  mandarin  dialect,'  to 
the  character  representing  the  tea- 
plant,  and  is  the  form  which  has  ac- 
companied the  knowledge  of  tea  to 
India,  Persia,  Portugal,  Greece  (r<rd*) 
and  KiLssia.  But  though  it  may  be 
probable  that  TV,  like  several  other 
names  of  articles  of  trade,  may  have 
come  to  us  through  the  Malay,  the 
word  is,  not  the  less,  originally 
Chinese,  T^  (or  Tay  as  Medhurst 
writes  it)  l)eing  the  utterance  at- 
tached to  the  character  in  the  Fiih- 
kien  dialect.  The  original  pronuncia- 
tion, whether  direct  from  Fuh-kien  or 
through  the  Malay,  accompanied  the 
introouction  of  tea  to  England  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
Til  is  is  shown  by  several  couplets  in 
Pope,  e.g. 

1711.— 

"...  There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic 

frame 

Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton 

t4ikes  its  name. 

♦  ♦  •  #  ♦ 

Here    thou,    great    Anna,    whom    three 

Realms  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  some- 

times  tea." 

Rapf  of  the  Lockf  iii. 

Here  tay  was  evidently  the  pro- 
nunciation, as  in  Fuh-kien.  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  was  published  in 
1711.  In  Gray's  Trivia,  published  in 
1720,  we  find  tea  rhyme  to  joay,  in  a 
passage  needless  to  quote  (ii.  296). 
Fifty  years  later  there  seems  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  pronunciation  had 
changed  to  that  now  in  use,  as  is 
shown  by  Johnson's  extemporised 
verses  (c.  1770) : 


"  I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny,  dear, 
That  thou  wut  g^Te  to  me 
With  cream  and  sugar  soften 'd  well, 
Another  dish  of  tea  " — and  so  on. 

Johnsonianoj  ed.  BotwtU^  1835» 
ix.  194. 

The  change  must  have  taken  place 
between  1720  and  1760,  for  about  the 
latter  date  we  find  in  the  verses  of 
Edward  Moore  : 

"  One  day  in  July  last  at  tea. 
And  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  P. " 

The  Trial  of  Sarah,  kc. 

[But  the  two  forms  of  pronunciation 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  earlier,  as 
appears  from  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  Th€  Gazette  of  Sept.  9,  1658 
((luoted  in  8  ser.  N,  <fc  Q.  vi  266): 
"That  excellent,  and  by  all  Physitians 
approved,  China  Drink,  called  by  the 
Cnineans  Toha,  by  other  nations  Tay, 
alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head, 
a  coffee  house  in  Sweetincs  Rents  by 
the  Royal  Exchange,  Lonaon."]  And 
in  Zedler'a  Lexicon  (1746)  it  is  stated 
that  the  English  write  the  word 
either  Tee  or  Tm,  but  pronounce  it 
Tiy,  which  seems  to  represent  our 
modern  pronunciation.  ["Strange  to 
say,  the  Italians,  however,  have  tw^o 
names  for  tea,  da  and  te,  the  latter,  of 
course,  is  from  the  Chinese  word  f«, 
noticed  above,  while  the  former  is 
derived  from  the  word  c/i'a.  It  is 
curious  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
an  early  mention,  if  not  the  first 
notice,  of  the  word  in  English  is  under 
the  form  cha  (in  an  English  Glossary 
of  A.D.  1671)  ;  we  are  also  told  that 
it  was  once  spelt  tclia — both  evidently 
derived  from  the  Cantonese  form  of 
the  word  :  but  13  years  later  we  have 
the  word  derived  from  the  Fokienese 
te,  but  borrowed  through  the  French 
and  spelt  as  in  the  latter  language  the ; 
the  next  change  in  the  word  is  early 
in  the  following  century  when  it  drops 
the  French  spelling  and  adopts  the 
present  form  of  tea,  though  tne  Fo- 
kienese pronunciation,  which  the 
French  stul  retain,  is  not  dropped  for 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  tne  now 
wholly  Anglicised  word  tea  till  com- 
paratively lately.  It  wiU  thus  be  seen 
that  we,  like  the  Italians,  might  have 
had  two  forms  of  the  word,  had  we 
not  discarded  the  first,  which  seemed 
to  have  made  but  little  lodgement 
with  us,  for  the  second "  {Ball,  Things 
Chinese,  3rd  ed.  583  seq^.)."] 
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Dr.   Bretschneider  states    that   the  gives  some  curious  extracts  from  the 
Tea-shrub  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  E.I.  Co.'s  records  as  to  the  early  im- 
Dictionary  Bh-ya^  which  is  believed  to  portation  of  tea  into  England.    Thus, 
date  long  before  our  era,  under  the  1666,  June  30,  among  certain  "  rare tys," 
names  iiTm  and  Z'li-ft*  (irti=' bitter 'X  chiefly  the  production  of  China,  pro- 
and  a  commentator  on  this  work  who  vided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Corn- 
wrote  in   the    4th    century  a.d.  de-  pany  for  His  Majesty,  appear  : 
scribes  it,  adding  "From  the  leaves  can  u22|/6,.of  theaatsol  per  M.=£66  17  6 
be  made  by  boding  a  hot  beverage  por  the  two  cheofe  persons 
{On  Chinese  Botanical  TVorks,  &c.,  p.  13).  that  attended  his  Alajesty, 
But  the  first  distinct  mention  of  tea-            thea 6  15  6" 

cultivation  in  Chinese  history  is  said  t  lo^^  *t.  i?  t  n  j  *•  4.  a  r^. 
to  be  a  record  in  the  annals  of  the  In  1667  the  E.I  Co.'s  first  order  for 
Tang  Dynasty  under  a.d.  793,  which    "'^  "nportation  of  tci  was  issued  to 

R 1  4.\,J: :^z :-.  a-ij-i. their  agcut  at  Bjiiitaiii :  "to  send  home 

the 
first 


mentions  the  imposition  in  that  year  ,  .c^  v:  \rl/Mi  *  •  w  r  ^ 
of  a  duty  upon  tea.  And  the  first  >y  these  ships  lOOlb.  «;t-igl't  of  ( 
western  ment'ion  of  it  occurs  in  the    I'est  tey  that  you  can  get."    Ihe  f. 


r'J!^^oriT.r^ir "  tIT  i^!^„^i'^'i^?i^  143^  Ibs.  (MUbum,  ii.  531.)  "[The 
a  royal  impost,  lea  does  not  appear  ,?  .  ^..  ,' .  •  ii.  '■/-ku 
*- v:^ J J  u..  .1 j; i*^.'_-i.    earliest  mention  of  tea    m    the  Old 


to  be  mentioned  by  the  medicvalArab    ™'""''  "TT  %  ;,-r,^'     ■     ■' 
writers    upon    ifateria    Medica,    nor    ,^°^«-  °^  ^^i!  ^'>^"'  .^l*";?  '^  "!. 
(strange  to  say;  do  any  of  the  E^pean    ^«**«'    ^'V"    Mr.    R.    ^^  ickham,    th 


a 

the 

rrIVd?ers^triitha7^iirt^^^^  Company's     Agent    at     Firando      in 

14th  centuries    malce  mention  of  it.    f^P??'   ^^?'  ^"^^?&  June  2/     1615, 

y.^    to  Mr.  Eaton  at  Miaco,  asks  for  "a 


son    of    the    great  Timur,  to    China 

(1419-21).*     The  first  European  work,  a.d.  851.— "The  Kinp  (of  China)  reservea 

so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  in  which  tea  to  himself  ...  a  duty  on  salt,  and  also  on 

is  named,  is   Ilamusio's   (posthumous)  J  f^*i»^  herb  which  is  drunk  infused  in 

T^4.«rvJ.,^*;^.>    4,     AT i>  1^     :.      4.1  i  hot  water.      This   herb  is  sold   in  all  the 

Introduction   to   Marco   Polo,   m    the  ^^^.^  ^^  high  prices ;  it  is  called  sftkh.    It 

second  volume  of  his  great  collection  has  more  leaves  than  the  rath'ah  (Medicago 

of  Natngntioni  e    Viugyi.     In  this   he  sativa  rocens)  and  soniethinfr  more  of  aroma, 

repeats  the  account  of  Cathay   which  hut  its  taste  is  bitter.     Water  is  boiled  and 

he  had  heard  from  Hajji  Mahommed,  pured  upon  this  herb.    The  drink  «)  made 

«  T3^«^;«*.  w.«««i,o«f  „.i.Jx  ,.,-«u^^  \T^^:  J  IS  serviceable  under  all  cirt^umstances.    — 

a  rersian  merchant  who  Visited  Venice.  li^r,.,:^^  k«    *^j  ,.n^  ».,«^.„/  ;  jn 

.                  .,               ^,          ^,        TT   •••     1  Iielaiion.  «c.,  trad,  par  Jinnaua,  i.  40. 

Among  other  matters  the  Haiii  de-  ir.r  i,»c  •  *u  *^ 
A  •!  J  ?v  Hi.  i.'  r /-n  •  •  c.  1545. — "Moreover,  seeing  the  great  de- 
tailed the  excellent  properties  of  CJiun-  u^^ht  that  I  above  the  rest  of  the  party 
Cata%(i.e.  Pei-s.  Chd-i-KhUdJ,  *Tea  of  took  in  this  discourse  of  his,  he  (Ohaggi 
China'),  concluding  with  an  assurance  Memet,  i.e.  Hajji  Mahommed)  told  me 
that  if  these  were  known  in  Persia  that  all  over  the  country  of  Cathay  they 
and  in  Europe,  traders  would  cease  to  ™^^®  use  of  another  plant,  that  is  of  its 
1  uii  J  u  \  leaves,  which  is  called  by  those  people 
imrchase  rhubarb  and  would  purchase  chiai  Catai :  it  is  prcx'luced  in  that 
this  herb  instead,  a  proi)hecy  which  district  of  Cathay  which  is  called  Cachan- 
has  been  very  substantially  verified,  fu.  It  is  a  thing  generally  used  and  highly 
We  find  no  mention  of  tea  in  the  esteemed  in  all  those  regions.  They  take 
elaborate  work  of  Mendoc<'i  on  China.  ^J^»«  R^^"*  whether  dry  or  fresh,  and  boil 

The  earliest  noticps  of  which  wp  arp  ^^7^^^  '"  '^**^'*'  ^"^  ""^  *^*^  decoction  they 

1  ne  edriiest  notices  oi  u  nicn  \ve  are  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^y  stomach ; 

aware  will  be  found  below.     Milburn  it  removes  fever,  headache,  stomach-ache, 

T~r.     ;7~:       ;     7~.    r~    z    :::       ' — _    ,   ,  pain  in  the  side  or  joints ;  taking  care  to 

•Mr.   Major,  in   his  Introduction  to   Parke  s  !j^-„i,  ;*.  „„  i,^+  „„  „J,,  «««  u^n- .  if  ;■  rr«o^ 

Mendoza  for  the  Hak.  Soc.  says  of  this  embassy,  ^""^  >*  ^  ^°*  ^  y°^,  can  bear     it  is  good 

tliat  at  their  halt  in  the  desert  12  marches  from  ^^^  ^^^  ""^ny  other  ailments  which  1  can  t 

8u-chau,  they  were  regaled  "with  a  variety  of  now  remember,  but  1  know  gout  was  one  of 

strong  liquors,  together  xpith  a  pot  of  Chinese  tea."  them.     And  if  any  one  chance  to  feel  his 

It  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  Major  whence  he  took  the  stomach  oppressed  by  overmuch  fot:)d,  if  he 

account;  but  there  is  nothing  about  t«i  in  the  ^jj  take  a  little  of  this  decoction  he  will  in 

»nri;U'p?;;S;^r?e'xTg\^e^^^  a  short.time  have  digested  it.    And  thus  it  is 

in  the  translation  by  Mr.  Rehatsek  in  the  Ind.  so  precious  and  highly  esteemed  that  every 

Ant.  ii.  75  ieqq.  one  going  on  a  journey  takes  it  with  him, 
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and  judging  from  what  he  said  thoM  people 
would  at  any  time  gladly  swap  a  sack  of 
rhubarb  for  an  ounce  of  Cniai  Catai,  These 
people  of  Cathay  say  (he  told  us)  that  if  in 
our  country,  and  in  Persia,  and  the  land 
of  the  Franks,  it  was  known,  merchants 
would  no  longer  invest  their  money  in 
Rauend  (Jhini  as  they  call  rhubarb." — Ra- 
mtuiot  Dichiarationey  m  ii.  f.  15. 

c.  1560. — "Whatsoever  person  or  persones 
come  to  any  mans  house  of  qualitoe,  hee 
hath  a  cu»tomo  to  offer  him  in  a  fine  basket 
one  Porcelane  .  .  .  ^ith  a  kinde  of  drinke 
which  they  call  cha,  which  is  somewhat 
bitter,  red,  and  mcrlicinall,  which  they  are 
wont  to  make  with  a  certayne  concoction 
of  herl>es." — iJa  Cruz^  in  Purrhatj  iii.  180. 

1565.  —  **  Ritufl  est  Janonionmi  .  .  . 
bonevolentiae  caiislk  ^imohere  s|)ectanda, 
^uae  apud  se  pretiosissiroa  sunt,  id  est, 
omno  iD.stnimentum  ncccssarium  ad  po- 
tionom  herlne  cujusdam  in  pulverem  re- 
dactae,  suavem  gustu,  nomine  Chla.  Est 
autem  modus  potionis  eju»modi :  jiulveris 
•ejus,  quantum  uno  juglandis  putamme  con- 
tinetur,  conjiciunt  in  fictile  vas  ox  eorum 
genero,  (juao  procollana  (Porcel&in)  vulgus 
a^ipollat.  Inde  calenti  admodimi  a(|u& 
dilutum  obibunt.  Halient  autem  in  oos  usus 
ollam  antiquiMtfimi  oi»cris  forream,  fiarlinum 
TKiculum,  cochlearia,  infumlibulum  eluendo 
nglino,  tripodom,  foculuni  denique  ]x>tioni 
<:aleficiendae." — Letter  from  Jafjan,  of  Z. 
Almeida^  in  Maffei^  JMt.  Sflft'i.  ex  Jndia^ 
Lib.  iv. 

1588.  —  "One tcrum  (apud  Chinenses)  ox 
bcrba  quadam  oxpressus  liquor  admodum 
salutaris,  nomine  Chill,  cnlidas  hauritur,  ut 
apud  lajionios." — Mafffiy  IIi*t.  Ind.  ri. 

,,  "Usum  vitis  ignorant  (Japonii) : 
oryjA  exprimunt  \nnum :  Sod  iiwi  quoque 
ante  omnia  deloctantur  haustious  aaime 
poene  fervcntis,  insiwrso  qucm  supra  aixi- 
mus  pulvcro  Chia.  C-irca  cam  }^K)tionem 
diligentissimi  sunt,  ac  ))rincipes  mterdum 
viri  suis  if^i  manibus  oidem  temperandae 
ac  miscendao,  amiconim  honoris  causae, 
dant  oi>oram." — Ihid.  Lib.  xii. 

1598. — ".  .  .  the  aforesiiid  warmo  wator 
is  made  with  the  {>c)wder  of  a  certaine 
bcarbe  called  chaa." — LinjuhntfUy  46  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  157]. 

1611. — "Of  the  same  fashion  is  the  cha 
of  China,  and  taken  in  the  same  manner ; 
except  that  the  Cfui  is  tho  small  leaf  of  a 
herb,  from  a  certain  plant  brought  from 
Tartary,  which  was  shown  mo  when  I  was 
at  Malaca." — TeiareirUy  i.  19. 

1616. — "I  bought  3  chaw  cui»s  covered 
with  silver  plates.  .  .  ."— <Vi«,  J^ian/j  Uak. 
Soc.  i.  20*2,  [and  sec  ii.  11]. 

1626.— "They  vse  much  tho  powder  of  a 
certaine  Horl>e  called  Chia,  of  which  they 
|)ut  as  much  as  a  Walnut-shoU  may  containe, 
into  a  dish  of  Porcelane,  and  drinke  it  with 
hot  water." — PvrchiUy  PUgnmafji^j  587. 

1631.— "/>ur.  You  have  mentioned  the 
•drink  of  the  Chinese  called  Thee ;  what  is 
your  opinion  thereof?  .  .  .  Bont.  .  .  . 
"The  Chmese  regard  this  beverage  almoet  as 


something  sacred  .  .  .  and  they  are  not 
thought  to  have  fulfilled  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  ^ou  until  they  have  served  you 
with  it,  just  like  the  Mahometans  with 
their  Caveah  (see  COFFEE).  It  is  of  a 
drying  quality,  and  banishes  sleep  ...  it 
is  beneficial  to  asthmatic  and  wheerang 
patients." — Jac.  BofttiMt,  Hut,  Nai,  et  Meai 
Jnd.  Or.  Lib.  i.  Dial.  vi.  p.  11. 

1638.  —  "Dans  les  assemblies  ordinairee 
(k  Sourat)  que  nous  faisions  tons  les  iours, 
nous  ne  prenions  que  du  Thi,  dont  Tvsage 
est  fort  cummun  iiar  toutes  les  Indos."— 
MandeUh,  ed.  Paris,  1659,  p.  113. 

1658.  —  "  Non  mirum  est,  multos  etiam 
nunc  in  illo  errore  versari,  quasi  diversae 
speciei  plantae  assent  The  et  Tela,  cum  ^ 
contra  eadem  sit,  cujus  decoctum  Chinen- 
sibus  The,  laponensibus  Tela  nomen 
audiat ;  licet  horum  Tela,  ob  magnam  con- 
tributionem  et  coctionem,  nigrum  The  ap- 
pellatur." — Bontii  Hut.  iV*tt<.  Pisonis  Annot. 
p.  87. 

1660.  —  (September)  "  28th.  ...  I  did 
send  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink)  of 
which  I  never  had  drank  before." — I*fpya*$ 
Diary.  [Both  Ld.  Braybrooke  (4th  ed. 
i.  Il6)  and  Wheatley  (i.  249)  read  tee,  and 
grive  the  date  as  Sept.  25.] 

1667. —(June)  "28th.  .  .  .  Home  and 
there  find  mv  wife  making  of  tea  ;  a  drink 
which  Mr.  Polling,  the  Potticary,  tells  her 
is  good  for  her  cold  and  defluxions." — fhid, 
[WhmtUi/,  vi.  398]. 

1672. — "There  is  among  our  people,  and 
particularly  among  the  womankind  a  great 
abuse  of  Thee,  not  only  that  too  much  is 
drunk  .  .  .  but  this  is  also  an  evil  custom 
to  drink  it  with  a  full  stomach  ;  it  is  better 
and  more  wholesome  to  make  iLse  of  it  when 
tho  process  of  digestion  is  pretty  well 
finished.  ...  It  is  also  a  great  folly  to  use 
sugar  candy  with  Thee." — BafdtinvSj  Germ, 
ed.  179.  (This  author  devotes  five  columns 
to  tea,  and  its  use  and  abuse  in  India). 

1677.— "Plantadicitur  Chi,  vel  .  .  .  CHk, 
.  .  .  cujus  usus  in  Chhiae  claustris  noscius 
in  Europae  quoque  paulatim  sese  insinuare 
attentat.  .  .  .  Et  quamvis  Turcarum  Cavt 
(see  COFFEE)  et  Mexicanorum  Ctocofata 
eundom  praestent  efTectum,  Cik  tamen, 
quam  nonulli  quo<jue  Te  vocant,  ea  niultum ' 
superat,"  etc. — Ktrcher^  China  lUuit.  180. 

,,  "Maer  de  Ci&  (of  Thee)  sender 
achting  op  eenije  tijt  te  hebben,  is  novit 
schadelijk." — Vermeultn^  30. 

1683.— "Lord  Russell  .  .  .  went  into  his 
chamber  six  or  seven  times  in  the  morning, 
and  prayed  by  himself,  and  then  came  out 
to  Tillotson  and  me  ;  he  drunk  a  little  tea 
and  some  sherry." — Burnet^  Jlist.  qf  Own 
TifM,  Oxford  ed.  1823,  ii.  375. 

1683.— 
"  Venus  her  Myrtle,  Phcebus  has  his  Bays  ; 
Tea  both  excels  which  She*  vouchsafes 

to  praise, 
The  best  of  Queens,  and  best  of  Herbs  we 
owe 

*  Queen  Catharine^ 
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To  that  bold  Nation  which  the  Way  did 

show 
To  the  fair  Region  where  the  Son  does 

rise, 
Whose   rich   Productions   we   so    justly 

prize.*'— Waller, 

1690.  —  ".  .  .  Of  all  the  followers  of 
Mahomet .  .  .  none  are  so  rigidly  Abstemious 
as  the  Aixtbians  of  Muicatl.  .  .  .  For  Tea 
and  Coffee,  which  are  judg'd  the  privileg'd 
Liquors  of  all  the  Makom€tan»y  as  well  as 
TurkSf  as  those  of  Persia,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Arahiay  are  condemned  by  them  as 
unlawful.  .  .  ." — Ovington,  4i'2^. 

1726.— "I  remember  well  how  in  1681  I 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  drank  thee  at 
the  house  of  an  Indian  Chaplain,  and  how 
I  could  not  understand  how  sensible  men 
oould  think  it  a  treat  to  drink  what  tasted 
no  better  than  hay- water." —  ValentijUf  v.  190. 

1789.- 
*'  And  now  her  vase  a  modest  Naiad  fills 
With  liquid  crystal  from  her  pebbly  rills ; 
Piles  the  dry  cedar  round  her  silver  urn, 
(Bright  climbs  the  blaze,   the  crackling 

faggots  bum). 
Culls  the  green  herb  of  China's  envy*d 

bowers, 
In   gaudy  cups   the   steaming    treasure 

pours; 
And  sweetly  smiling,  on  her  bended  knee. 
Presents   the    fragrant    quintessence   of 

Tea." 

Darmiiy  Bidanic  Oarden^  Loves  of  the 
Plants y  Canto  ii. 

1844.—"  The  Polish  word  for  tea,  Herbaia, 
signifies  more  properly  *horb,'  and  in  fact 
there  is  little  more  of  the  genuine  Chinese 
beverage  in  the  article  itself  than  in  its 
name,  so  that  we  often  thought  with  longing 
of  the  delightful  Kiussian  Tshal,  genuine  in 
word  and  fact." — J.  /.  Kohly  Austria^  p.  444. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  names 
given  in  the  market  to  different  kinds 
of  tea,  with  their  etymologies. 

1.  (TEA),  BOHEA.  This  name  is 
from  the  IFu-i  (dialectically  Bii-iyshan 
Mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Fuh-kien, 
one  of  the  districts  most  famous  for  its 
black  tea.  In  Pope's  verse,  as  Craw- 
furd  points  out,  Bohm  stands  for  a 
tea  in  use  among  fashionable  people. 
Thus  : 

.  "  To    part    her    time    'tvr'ixt    reading    and 
bonea. 
To  muso,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea." 

Epistle  to  Mr*  Teresa  Blount. 

[The  earliest  examples  in  the  N.E.D. 
carry  back  the  use  of  the  word  to  the 
first  years  of  the  18th  century.] 

1711. — "  There  is  a  parcel  of  extraordinary 
fine  Bohee  Tea  to  be  sold  at  26«.  per  Pound, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Barber's  Pole,  next  door 
to  the  Brazier's  Shop  in  Southampton  Street 
in  the  Strand." — Advt.  in  the  ^Spectator  of 
April  2,  1711. 


1711.- 
"  Oh  had  I  rather  imadroired  remained 
On    some    lone  isle  or  distant  northern 

land ; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the* 

way. 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  tasto 
bohea." 
Belinda^  in  Rape  of  tJie  Loci^  iv.  153. 

The  last  quotation,  and  indeed  the 
first  also,  shows  that  the  word  was 
then  pronounced  Bohay.  At  a  later 
date  Boliea  sank  to  be  the  market 
name  of  one  of  the  lowest  qualities 
of  tea,  and  we  believe  it  has  ceased 
altogether  to  be  a  name  quoted  in  the 
tea-market.  The  following  ([notations 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  the  general 
name  for  "  black-tea." 

1711.—"  Bohea  is  of  little  Worth  amon^ 
the  Moors  and  Gentoos  of  India,  A  r rubs  nna 
Persians  .  .  .  that  of  45  Tale  (see  TAELV 
would  not  fetch  the  Price  of  groen  Tea  of 
10  Tale  a  Pecull."— Zociy^r,  116. 

1721.— 
**  Where    Indus   and    the    double    Ganges- 
flow, 

On  odorif'rous  plains  the  leaves  do  grow, 

Chief  of  the  treat,  a  plant  the  boast  of 
fame, 

Sometimes    called    green,    Bohea'a    the 
greater  name." 

Allan  Ramsay's  Poems,  ed.  1800,  i.  213-14. 

1726.— "Aano  1670  and  1680  there  was- 
knowledge  only  of  Boey  Tea  and  (Troon 
Tea,  but  later  they  apeak  of  a  variety  of 
other  sorts  .  .  .  Congo  .  .  .  Pego  .  .  . 
Tonnge,  Rosniaryn  Tea,  rare  and  very  dear.'* 
—  lalentijn,  iv.  14. 

1727. — **  In  September  they  strip  tho  Bush 
of  all  its  Leaves,  and,  for  Want  of  warm  dry 
Winds  to  cure  it,  are  forced  to  lay  it  onr 
warm  Plates  of  Iron  or  Copper,  and  keep  it 
stirring  gontly,  till  it  is  dry,  and  that  Sort  i» 
called  Bohea."— ^i.  Hamilton,  ii.  289;  [ed. 
1744,  ii.  288 j. 

But  Zedler^s  Lexicon  (1745)  in  a 
long  article  on  Thee  gives  Thee  Bohea 
as  **  the  worst  sort  of  all."  Tlie  other 
European  trade-names,  according  to 
Zedler,  were  Thee-Peco,  Congo  which 
the  Dutch  called  tlie  best,  but  Thee 
Gancho  was  better  still  and  dearer, 
and  Chaucon  best  of  all. 

2.  (TEA )  CAMPOY,  a  black  tea 
also.  Kam-puiy  the  Canton  pron.  of 
the  characters  Kien-pd^  "select-dry 
(over  a  fire)." 

3.  (TEA)  CONGOU  (a  black  tea).. 
This  is  Katw-hu  (t6)  the  Anioy  pro- 
nunciation of  the  characters  Kung-fuy 
*work  or  l.ibour.'  [Mr.  Pratt  (9  ser. 
N.  d:  Q.  iv.  26)  \^Tites :  "  The  N.EJJ^ 
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binder    Congou,  derives    it    from    the  the  Wu-i  hills  and  other  places  pre- 

8tandard     Chinese     Kung-fu    (which  pare  and  pack  it. 

happens    also    to    be    the    Cantonese 

spelling) ;    '  the    omission    of    the  //       8.  SOUCHONG    (do.).     Siu-chung, 

we  are  told,  *  is  the  foreigner's  cor-  Canton  for  Siao<hung^  *  little-sort.* 

ruption.'     It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.        1781.— "Lee  NatioMEuropfennearetirent 

The  Amoy  name  for  this  tea  is  Kong-  de  la  Chine  des  th^  oonnas  aotu  les  noma 

Au,  so  that  the  omission  of  the  /  is  de  th^  booy,  th^  vert,  et  thA  Mothon."— 

due  to  the  local  Chinese  dialect."]  Sonn^nU,  ii.  249. 

4.  HYSON  (a  green  tea).    This  is  ^^-  F^^?^^^^  ^7^^  ^\   ^k"^^ 

/L  f^t    \  .o  .,  Ct  \      1 1  Tun-1c%.  the  name  of  a  mart  about 

He-  (het  and  «i  in  the  south)  -chun,  ^^       g^     ^  Hwei-chau-fu  in  Ngan- 

M>right     spring,'    [which     Mr.     BaU  j^^^.     g     ^^  ,  ^nerhaDS  after 

(Things  Chinest,   686)   ^^Tites    yu-t;f%n,  ^  Williams  ?^  from  rtAU'i.  name  of 

•before    the  rain 'J  characters  which  T^\,J^^^^^ 

„  *    _   1  "Vi      v^ -.  f  a  stream  near   Yen-sbau-iu    in    Uni- 

f  ."nf^vin  .      ^^Ia'V^  "^r^  ""^  kiang.    [Mr.   Pratt   (loc.  cii.)  writes; 

a  tea-merchaiit  named   Le,  who  was  ^^j^f  j^        y^^_^  N  ^^rer>nd  the 

m  the  trade  m  the  dist.  of  Hiu-mng  Cantonese  ^Tun-kei    nearer    still,    its 
(^>.W.    of    Hang-chau)    about     1700 ;  .   syllable  beinc   absolutely  the 

others    say    that    He-chun    was    Le's  ^^  ;«  ^u^^rf  of  Til  v^^^i^^  'Thl 

dttU£7ht^r  who  WJLS  tli«>  <ir<»f  U^  MPnamtP  ^™®  ^^  ^"^^   ^  ^"®  English.     The 

ciaugnt^r  wno  ^^as  the  hrst  to  separate  Twankay  is  a  stream  in  the  E.  of  the 
the    leaves,   so  as    to    make  wiiat    is  •  r  vr       u      •       i,        rv 

««ii«^  TT^r^^     r\f     li  11  *i    4.    *  province  of  Nganhwui,  where  Twan- 

called  Hyson.     [Mr.  BjiU  says  that  it  r  ^ows'T     Ttmnhiv  is  used  bv 

is  so  called,  "the  young  hyson  l>eing  m?^^  ^?rT!;J     ^^'^'^^'^/^  "'^^  ^ 

"koif  ^^  ^wi   1  «„^»  ,1     1    y  •      A     -S  Theodore  Hook  as  a  sort  of  slang  for 

nalf-openecl   leaves  plucked   in   April  4*go»  ° 

iHifore  the  spring  rains."] 

C.1772.-  10.  YOUNO    H7S0N.      This    is 

**  And  Venus,  goddess  of  the  eternal  smile,  called  by  the  Chinese  Yii-I^sien,  *  i:ain- 

^^m^*^  ^^^  ^^""""^  ^"^^^  ^"*  '"  ^'  before,'  or  *  Yu-htfort,'  because  picked 

F.S"^ttems  of  her  beauty,  hath  or-  I?5!?^,^^r'  *  ^""^  falling  about 
dained  20th  April  (see  H7S0N  above).  Ac- 
Celestial  Tea ;— a  fountain  that  can  cure  cording  to  Giles  it  was  formerly  called, 
The  ills  of  passion,  and  can  free  from  in  trade,  Uchain,  which  seems  to 
frowns.  represent  the  Chinese  name.  In  an 
_     *         ,*...*,      ..  *  ,       .*  ^^Accoimt  of  the  Prices  at  which  Teas 

Her  smoking  cordials  greet  your  fragmnt  *w  England  %n  1784,  1785    (Mb.  India 

board  Office    Records)  the    Teas    are  (from 

With    Hyson,    or    Bohea,    or    Congo  cheaper  to  dearer) : — 
crown'cf." 


Singlo  H), 
Hyson.^' 


72.  Fn-giuson,  Poems.  "  Bohea  Tea. 

uongou, 

5.  OOLONG   (bl.    tea).      JFu-lung,  Souchong, 

*  black  dra^n' ;  respecting  which  there  m-pA  nAn-nir           t»i,- 

is  a  legend  to  account  for  the  name.  TEA-CADDY,    s.    This    name,   in 

[''  A  black  snake  (and  snakes  are  some-  common  English    use    for    a    box  to 

times  looked  upon  as  dragons  in  China)  contain  tea  for  the  daily  expenditure 

was  coiled  round  a  plant  of  this  tea,  o^    t-he    household,   is    prolmbly    cor- 

and   hence  the  name"  (Ball,  op.  cit.  rupted,    as    Crawfurd    suggests,   from 

58G).]  catty,  a  weight  of   U  lb.   (q.v.).     A 

^catiy-hox,*  meaning  a  box  holding  a 

6.  PEKOE  (do.).  Pak-ho,  Canton  catty,  might  easily  serve  this  purpose 
l>ron.  of  characters  pdh-hao,  *  white-  and  lead  to  the  name.  This  view  is 
down.'  corroborated  by  a  quotation  which  we 

have   given    under    caddy    (q.v.)    A 

7.  POUCHONG  (do.).     Pao-chung,  friend  adds  the  remark  that  in  his 

*  fold-sort.'  So  called  from  its  being  youth  *  Tea-caddy'  was  a  Londoner's 
]»acked  in  small  paper  packets,  each  name  for  Harley  Street,  due  to  the 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  number  of  E.I.  Directors  and  pro- 
of one  choice  tea-plant.  Also  called  prietors  supposed  to  inhabit  that 
TSidTe-souchongy  because  the  priests  in  oistrict. 
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TEAPOT,  8.  A  small  trijpod  table. 
This  word  is  often  in  England  imagined 
to  have  some  connection  with  tea,  and 
hence,  in  London  shops  for  japanned 
ware  and  the  like,  a  teapoy  means  a 
tea-chest  fixed  on  legs.  But  this  is 
quite  erroneous.  Ttpdi  is  a  Hindu- 
stani, or  perhaps  rather  an  Anglo- 
Hindustani  word  for  a  tripod,  from 
Hind.  <m,  3,  and  Pers.  pdi,  *foot.* 
The  legitimate  word  from  the  Persian 
is  sipdi  (properly  8ihpi1ya\  and  the 
legitimate  Hindi  word  tirpad  or  tripad, 
but  ttpdl  or  tepoy  was  probably 
originated  by  some  European  in  an- 
alogy with  the  familiar  chajpoy  (q.v.) 
or  *  four-legs,'  possibly  from  inaccuracy, 
possibly  fi'om  the  desire  to  avoid 
confusion  with  another  very  familiar 
word  sepoy,  seapoy.  [Platts,  however, 
gives  tipdi  as  a  regular  Hind,  word, 
Skt.  trt-pdd-ikd,]  The  word  is  applied 
in  India  not  only  to  a  three-legged 
table  (or  any  very  small  table,  what- 
ever number  of  legs  it  has),  but  to 
any  tripod,  as  to  the  tripod-stands  of 
surveying  instruments,  or  to  trestles  in 
carpentry.  Sihpdya  occurs  in  'Ali  of 
Yezd's  history  of  Timur,  as  applied  to 
the  trestles  used  by  Timur  in  bridging 
over  the  Indus  {Elliot^  iii.  482).  A 
teapoy  is  called  in  Cliinese  by  a  name 
having  reference  to  tea :  viz.  Ch^a- 
cht'rh.     It  has  4  legs. 

[c.  1809.—"  (Dinajpoor)  Sepaya,  a  wooden 
stand  for  a  lamp  or  cundlo  with  threo  feet." 
— Buchanan,  Eastern  India,  ii.  945.] 

1844. — *'*Well,  to  be  sure,  it  does  seem 
odd— very  odd  ; ' — and  the  old  gentleman 
chuckled, — 'most  odd  to  find  a  i>er8on  who 
don't  know  what  a  tepoy  is.  .  .  .  Well, 
then,  a  tepoy  or  tittpnif  is  a  thing  with 
three  feet^  used  in  India  to  denote  a  little 
table,  such  as  that  just  at  your  right.' 

"  'Why,  that  table  has  four  legs,'  cried 
Peregrine. 

"'It's  a  tepoy  all  the  same,*  said  Mr. 
Havethelacks.'  — JWejrine  PiiUen(i/y  i.  112. 

TEAK,  8.  The  tree,  and  timber  of 
the  tree,  known  to  botanists  as  Tec- 
t&na  (jritndu,  L.,  N.O.  Verbermceae.  The 
word  is  Malayal.  tekka,  Tarn,  tekku. 
No  doubt  this  name  was  ado])ted 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Europeans  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  wood  in 
Malabar,  which  is  still  one  of  the  two 
great  sources  of  supply  ;  Pegu  being 
the  other.  The  Skt.  name  of  the  tree 
is  sdka, ,  whence  the  modern  Hind, 
name  sdgwdn  or  sdgiin  and  the  Mahr. 
sag.     From    this    last    probably   was 


taken  mT;,  the  name  of  teak  in  Arabic 
and  Persian.  And  we  have  doubtless 
the  same  word  in  the  a-ayoKLva  of  the 
Periplus,  one  of  the  exports  from 
Western  India,  a  form  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Mahr.  adj.  sdgatiy 
*  made  of  the  teak,  belonging  to  teak/ 
The  last  fact  shows,  in  some  degree, 
how  old  the  export  of  teak  is  from 
India.  Teak  bwmis,  still  undecaved^ 
exist  in  the  walls  of  the  greiit  palace 
of  the  Sassanid  Kings  at  Seleucia  or 
Ctesiphon,  dating  from  tlie  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  [^ee  Ih'rdu^wd,  First 
Letter  Book,  Intro.  aX IX.]  Teak  ha* 
continued   to  recent  times  to  be  ini- 

{>orted  into  Egypt.  See  Forskul,  quoted 
)y  Royle  {Uinda  Medicbw,  128).  The 
gopher-wood  of  Genesis  is  translated  mJj 
in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Royle).  [It  was  probably  cedar 
(see  Encycl.  Bill,  s.v.)] 

Teak  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
known  in  Gangetic  India  in  former 
days.  We  can  find  no  mention  of  it 
in  Baber  (which  however  is  indexless), 
and  the  only  mention  we  can  find  in 
the  Aitiy  is  in  a  list  of  the  weights  of 
a  cubic  vard  of  72  kinds  of  wood, 
where  the  name  ^^Sdyann"  has  not 
been  recognised  as  teak  by  the  learned 
translator  (see  Bhchmium^s  E.T.  i.  p. 
228). 

c.  A.D.  80. — "  In  the  innermost  jiart  of 
this  Gulf  (the  Persian)  is  the  Port  of  Apo- 
logos,  lyinf?  near  Pasine  ('harax  and  the 
river  Euphrates. 

"Sailing  past  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf, 
after  a  course  of  6  days  you  reach  another 
port  of  Persia  called  Omana.  Thither  they 
are  wont  to  despatch  from  liaryj^aza,  to 
both  these  ports  of  Persia,  great  vessels 
with  brass,  and  timbers  and  beams  of  teak 
{^v\uv  <raya\Lvu)v  Kai  SoKuiv)^  and  horns  and 
spars  of  shisham  (see  SISSOO)  {a-atra/xivciyv), 
and  of  ebony.  .  .  ." — Peripl.  Jlan^  Enjthr, 
§  35-3(5. 

e.  800.— {under  Hrirfin  al  Rashid)  "  Fa?l 
continued  his  story  * ...  I  heard  loud 
wailing  from  the  house  of  Abdallah  .  .  . 
they  told  me  he  had  Vjcen  struck  with  tho 
jiiffflm,  that  his  body  was  swtillon  and  all 
black.  ...  I  went  to  Rashid  to  t«ll  him, 
but  1  had  not  finished  when  they  came  to 
siiy  Al>dallah  was  dead.  Going  out  at  onco 
I  ordered  them  to  hasten  the  obsequies. 
...  I  myself  said  the  funeral  prayer.  As 
they  let  down  the  bier  a  slip  took  place, 
and  the  bier  and  earth  fell  in  together ; 
an  intolerable  stench  arose  ...  a  second 
slip  took  place.  I  then  called  for  i)lanks  of 
tfuk  (b8J).  .  .  ." — Quotation  in  Mafudi, 
Praii-ieid'Or,  vi.  298-299. 

c.  880.— "From  Kol  toSindan,  where  they 
collect  teuik-icocd  (eSJ)  and  cane,   18  far- 
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nkhf."-'/(H  Kkurdadba,  in  /.  At.  S.  VI. 
torn.  ▼.  284. 

c  WO.—".  .  .  The  tmi'trte  (sij).  Thia 
tree,  which  ia  taller  than  the  date-palm, 
and  more  bulky  than  the  walnut,  can 
shelter  under  its  brunchen  a  great  number 
of  men  and  cattle,  and  you  may  judge  of  its 
dimensions  by  the  lo^  that  arriye,  of  their 
natural  length,  at  tne  depAts  of  Basra,  of 
'Irilk,  and  of  Egypt.  .  .  ."—Mas'adX,  Hi.  12. 

Before  1200.  —  Abul-dhali'  the  Sindian, 
describing  the  regions  of  Hind,  has  these 
Terses: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  By  my  life  !  it  is  a  land  where,  when  the 
rain  falls. 

Jacinths  und  i>carls  spring  up  for  him  who 
wants  omainentH. 

There  too  aro  pnxluced  muak  and  cam- 
phor and  ainbrrjrU  and  agila^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  ivory  there,  and  teak  (al-8ij)  and 
aloeswood  and  sandnl.  ..." 

Quoted  by  Kazwinij  in  (rifileuieiUfr, 
217-218. 

The  following  order,  in  a  King's 
Letter  to  the  Ooa  Government,  no 
doubt  refei*s  to  IVgu  tetik,  though  not 
naming  tlie  ]>articiilar  timber  : 

1597. — **  We  enjoin  you  to  l)e  very  vigilant 
not  to  allow  the  Turks  to  ex^wrt  any 
timl)er  from  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  nor 
from  that  of  Acbera  (see  ACHEEN),  and 
you  must  arrange  how  to  treat  this  matter, 
particularly  with  the  Kin^  of  Achem." — In 
Archiv,  Port.  Orimt.  fa.sc.  ii.  669. 

1602. — ** ...  It  was  necessary  in  order 
to  appease  them,  to  give  a  promise  in 
writing  that  the  l>ody  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  town,  but  should  have 
public  burial  in  our  church  in  sight  of 
ever>'bo<ly ;  and  with  this  assurance  it  was 
taken  in  solemn  procession  and  deposited 
in  a  Ijox  of  teah  (teca),  which  is  a  woo<i  not 
subject  to  decay.  .  .  ."  —  ^SotiaUf  Orients 
Con^jHisf.  (1710),  ii.  265. 

L,,  ••Of  many  of  the  roughest  thickets 
u)boos  and  of  the  largest  and  Inist  wood 
in  the  world,  that  is  teca.'  —CoutOy  Doc.  VII. 
Bk.  vi.  ch.  6.  He  goes  on  to  ^explain  that 
all  the  ships  and  Ixxits  mode  either  by  Moors 
or  Gentiles  since  the  Portuguese  came  to 
India,  were  of  this  wood  which  came  from 
the  inexhaustible  forests  at  the  back  of 
Damaun.] 

1631.— Bontius  gives  a  tolerable  cut  of 
the  foliage,  &c.,  of  the  Teak-tree,  but 
writing  in  the  Archipelago  does  not  use 
that  name,  describing  it  under  the  title 
•*  (^ercus  Jndicay  Kiati  Malaiis  dicta." — 
Lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  On  this  Kheedo,  whoso  plate 
of  the  tree  is,  as  usual,  excellent  (Hortia 
MalabaricuSj  iv.  tab.  27),  observes  justly 
that  the  teak  has  no  resemblance  to  an  oak- 
tree,  and  also  that  the  Malay  name  is  not 
Kiati  but  Jat>:  Kiati  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
of  some  kind  growing  out  of  Kayu-jati, 
*  Teak-wood. 


1644. —  "HS  neetaa  terras  da  Damam 
muyta  e  boa  madeyra  de  TMa,  a  milbor  de 
toda  a  India,  e  tambem  de  muyta  parte  do 
mundo,  porque  com  ser  muy  fasil  ae  laurar 
he  perduravel,  e  partioullarmente  nam  Ihe 
tocando  agoa," — Boearro,  MS, 

1676. — **At  Cock-orow  we  parted  hence 
and  obeerved  that  the  Sheds  here  were  round 
thatched  and  lined  with  broad  Leaves  of 
Take  (the  Timber  Ships  are  built  with)  in 
Fashion  of  a  Bee-hive."— i^«-,  142. 

,,  **.  .  .  Take  by  the  Portuguese, 
Bogwan  by  the  Moors,  is  the  firmest  Wood 
they  have  for  Building  ...  in  Height  the 
lofty  Pine  exceeds  it  not,  nor  the  stunly  Oak 
in  Bulk  and  Substance.  .  .  .  This  Prince  of 
the  Indian  Forest  was  not  so  attractive, 
though  mightily  glorious,  but  that  .  .  ." — 
Ibid.  178. 

1727. — "  Oundavee  is  next,  where  good 
Quantities  of  Taak  Timber  are  cut,  and 
exix)rted,  being  of  excellent  Use  in  building 
of  Houses  or  Shijw."— .1.  Hamilton^  i.  178; 
[ed.  1741]. 

1744.  —  "Tecka  is  the  name  of  costly 
wood  which  is  found  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Martaban  in  the  East  Indies,  and  which 
never  decays." — ZeidUr,  Cnii\  Lfxicony  s.v. 

1759. — **They  had  endeavoured  to  burn 
the  Teak  Timbm  also,  but  they  lying  in  a 
Sirainpt/  placfj  could  not  take  fire." — Capt. 
AfifSy  Iteport  on  Los*  ofNeffraiSy  in  Dalrymple^ 
i.  349. 

c.  1760. — "As  to  the  wood  it  is  a  sort 
called  Teak,  to  the  full  as  durable  as  oak." 
— Grosey  i.  108. 

1777.  —  '*  Experience  hath  long  since 
shewn,  that  ships  built  with  oak,  ana  joined 
together  with  wooden  trunnels,  are  by  no 
means  so  well  calculated  to  resist  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  damp,  in  the  tropical 
latitudes  of  Asia,  as  the  ships  which  are 
built  in  India  of  tekewood,  and  bound  with 
iron  spikes  and  bolts." — Price's  TractSy  i.  191. 

1793.— "The  teek  forests,  from  whence 
the  marine  yard  at  Bombay  is  furnished 
with  that  excellent  species  of  ship- timber, 
lie  along  the  western  side  of  the  Gaut  moun- 
tains ...  on  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Basseen.  ...  I  cannot  close  this  subject 
without  remarking  the  unpardonable  negli- 
gence we  are  guilty  of  in  aelaying  to  build 
teak  ships  of  war  for  the  service  of  the 
Indian  seas." — Benneliy  Memoir y  3rd  ed.  260. 

[1800.— '•Tayca,  Tedona  Rohuita."—Bu' 
chanwiy  Mysorey  i.  26.] 

TEE,  s.  The  metallic  decoration, 
generally  gilt  and  hung  with  tinkling 
bells,  on  the  top  of  a  dagoba  in  Indo- 
Chinefle  countries,  which  represents 
the  chatras  [chhaitras]  or  umbrellas 
which  in  ancient  times,  as  royal 
emblems,  crowned  these  structures. 
Burm.  hHij  *  an  umbrella.' 

1800.—".  .  .  In  particular  the  Tm,  or 
umbrella,  which,  compoaed  of  i 
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«urowned  the  spire,  had  been  thrown  down." 
—Symez,  i.  193. 

1855. — '* .  .  .  g^leamin^  in  its  white  plaster, 
with  numerous  pinnacles  and  tall  central 
«pire,  we  had  seen  it  (Gauda|)alen  Temple  at 
l^igan)  from  far  down  the  Irawadi  rising 
Jike  a  dim  vision  of  Milan  Cathedral.  .  .  . 
It  is  cruciform  in  plan  .  .  .  exhibiting  a 
massive  basement  with  i)orchos,  and  rising 
above  in  a  pyramidal  gradation  of  terraces, 
crowned  by  a  spire  and  htee.  The  latter 
has  broken  from  its  stays  at  one  side,  and 
now  leans  over  almost  horizontally.  .  .  ." — 
Ynhf  Miction  to  A  m,  1858,  p.  42. 

1876. — ".  .  .  a  feature  known  to  Indian 
arohaeologists  us  a  Tee.  .  .  ." — Fergufson, 
I  lid.  and  East,  Arrhit.  04. 

TEEK,  adj.  Exact,  ])recise, 
punctual ;  also  ]>arsinionioiis,  [a  iiieiiii- 
iiig  which  Platts  does  not  record]. 
Used  in  N.  India.     Hind.  thlk. 

m 

[1843.— "They  aU  feci  that  thf  good  old 
rule  of  right  (teek),  as  long  as  a  man  docs 
his  duty  well,  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon." 
— G.  ir.  Johnson,  iStrangrr  in  India,  i.  290.] 

[1878. — " ...  *  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  ex- 
planation to  the  magistrate,  and  the  return 
does  not  look  so  thdk'  (a  word  expressing 
all  excellence)." — Life  inthe  Mofiissil,  i.  253.] 

TEEBUT,  TEEETHA,  s.  Skt. 
and  Hind,  t'lrth,  tirtha.  A  holy  place 
of  pilgrimage  and  of  bathing  for  the 
good  of  the  sonl,  such  as  Hurdwar,  or 
the  confluence  at  Praag  (AllahaV)ad). 

[1623.— "The  Gentiles  call  it  i?awtirt, 
that  is,  Holy  Water."— /\  drlla  ValU,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  205.J 

c.  1790. — "Au  temple  I'onfant  est  re^uo 
par  les  devediuschies  (Deva-dasi)  dos  mains 
de  SOS  parens,  ot  aprfes  I'avoir  baignde  dans 
lo  tirtha  ou  <?tang  du  temple,  ellas  lui  mot- 
tent  dos  vfttemens  neufs.  .  .  ." — llaafmr, 
ii.  114. 

[1858. — "He  then  summoned  to  the  place 
no  less  than  three  crores  and  half,  or  thirty 
millions  and  half  of  teemts,  or  angels  (sir) 
who  preside  each  over  his  s(>ecial  place  of 
religious  worship." — *S/eenian,  Jouruet/ through 
Oudh,  ii.  4.] 

TEHB,  TAIR,  Sec,  s.  The  wild 
coat  of  the  Himalaya ;  HvmiiragHs 
jemfaii'us,  Jerdon,  [Blanford,  Mam- 
nruilia,  509].  In  Nepal  it  is  called 
jhdral.    (See  SURBOW). 

TEJPAT,  s.  Hind,  tejpttt,  Skt.  t*]ja- 
]iatra,  *  pungent  leaf.'  The  native 
name  for  malabatliruin. 

1833. — "Last  night  as  I  was  writing  a 
long  description  of  the  tSz-pftt,  the  leaf  of 
the  cinnamon-tree,  which  humbly  pickles 
beef,  leaving  the  honour  of  crowning  heroes 


to  ihe  Laurus  nobilii,  .  .  ." — Wanderings  of 
a  Pilgrim,  i.  278. 

1872.  —  Tejpdt  is  mentioned  as  sold  by 
the  village  shopkeeper,  iu  Uocinda  i^inantiu 
i.  223. 

(1)  TELINGA,  n.p.  Hind.  Tilayi- 
gif,  Skt.  Tailungn.  One  of  the  people 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Deucan,  and 
extending  to  the  coast,  often  called,  at 
least  since  the  Middle  Ages,  Tiliiignna 
or  Tilangdna,  sometimes  Tiling  or  Til- 
ang.  Though  it  has  not,  ]>erhaj)s,  l.)een 
absolutA»lv  established  that  this  came 
from  a  form  Trilifign,  the  habitiml  ap- 
plication of  Tri-Kaliiiga,  ai)parentlv  to 
the  same  region  which  in  later  Aays 
was  called  Tilinga,  and  tlu^.  example 
of  actual  use  of  Triliiiga,  both  by 
Ptolemy  (though  he  carries  us  bey  one! 
the  Ganges)  and  by  a  Tibetan  author 
quoted  l>elow,  do  make  this  a  reason- 
al)le  supposition  (see  Bp.  CaldwdPs 
Dravidian  Grammar,  2nd  ed.  Introd. 
])p.  30  seqq.y  and  the  article  ELING  in 
this  l>ook). 

A.l).  C.  l50.—**'Tply\i>VTOv,  rb  Kal  Tpl- 
\iyyov  BaaiXeLov  .  .  ,  k.t.  \." — Ptolemy, 
vi.  2,  23. 

1309.— "On  Saturday  the  10th  of  Sha'bitn, 
the .  army  marched  from  that  siwt,  in  order 
that  the  pure  tree  of  IsMni  mij^ht  be  planted 
and  tlourish  in  the  soil  of  Tilang,  and  the 
evil  tree  which  had  struck  its  nx>ts  deep, 
might  be  torn  up  bv  force.  .  .  .  When  the 
blessed  canopy  had  Imen  fixed  about  a  mile 
from  Arangal  (Warangal,  N.E.  of  Hydera- 
bad), the  tents  an»und  the  f<^rt  wore  pitched 
so  closely  that  the  head  of  a  needle  could 
not  get  between  them." — Ainlr  Khusril,  in 
Klliot,  iii.  80. 

1321.— "In  the  year  721  H.  the  Sultiin 
(Ghiyilsu-ddfn)  sent  his  eldest  son,  Ulugh 
Kh^n,  with  a  canopy  and  iin  anny  against 
Arangal  and  Tilang."  —  ZiO-uddln  Barn'i, 
Ibid,  231. 

c.  1335. — "For  every  mile  along  the  road 
there  are  three  ddia/lt  (i)ost  stitions)  .  .  . 
and  so  the  road  continues  for  six  months' 
marching,  till  one  reaches  the  countrioii  of 
Tiling  and  Ma'bfvr.  .  .  ."^Ibn  Batumi,  iii. 
192. 

,,  In  the  list  of  province"?  of  India 
under  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  given  by  Shihfib- 
ud-dlu  DimishkT,  we  find  lx)th  TalaJig  and 
Talanj,  probiiblv  through  some  mistake. — 
2sot.  a  ExU,  rt.  i.  170-171. 

c.  1590.— "Suba  Beriir.  ...  Its  length 
from  BatTiIa  (or  Patiala)  to  Biiiragarh  is 
200  hv.Toh  (or  kos)  ;  \\j»  breadth  trt>m  Bldir 
to  Hindia  180.  On  the  east  of  Bainigarh 
it  marches  \vnth  Bastar ;  on  the  north  with 
Hindia ;  on  the  south  with  Tiling&na ;  on  the 
west  with  Mahkarabfid.  .  .  ." — J7/i  (orig.) 
i.  476 ;  fed.  Jarrttt,  ii.  228 ;  and  see  230, 
237J. 
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loaf  called  Tembol.  .  .  ,*'— Marco  Polo^  ii. 
858. 

1498.— "And  he  hold  in  his  left  hand  a 
very  gpreat  cup  of  ^Id  as  hiffh  as  a  half 
almude  pot  .  .  .  into  which  he  spat  a 
certain  herb  which  the  men  of  this  country 
chew  for  solace,  and  which  herb  they  call 
atambor." — Roteiro  de  V.  da  OamcL,  59. 

1510. — '*  He  also  eats  certain  leaves  of 
herbs,  which  are  like  the  leaves  of  the  sour 
orange,  called  by  some  tamboli." —  Var- 
thema,  110. 

1563.  —  "Only  you  should  know  that 
Avicenna  calls  the  betre  (Betel)  tembul, 
which  seems  a  word  somewhat  corrupted, 
since  everybody  pronounces  it  tambol,  and 
not  tembul." — Uarciay  f.  21  h. 

TENA88EBIM,  n.p.  A  city  and 
territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Further  India.  It  belonged  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  fell 
with  that  to  Aa's.  When  we  took 
from  the  latter  the  provinces  east  and 
south  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi, 
after  the  war  of  1824-26,  these  were 
officially  known  as  "  the  Martaban  and 
Tenasserim  Province,"  or  often  as 
"the  Tenasserim  Provinces."  We 
have  the  name  probably  from  the 
Malay  form  Tanasari.  We  do  not 
know  to  what  language  the  name 
originally  belongs.  The  Burmese  call 
it  j^a-nen-thd-ri.  ["The  name  Tenas- 
serim (Malay  Tanah-mri)^  'the  land 
of  happiness  or  delight,'  was  long  ago 
given  Dy  the  Malays  to  the  Burma 
province,  which  still  keeps  it,  the 
Burmese  corruption  being  Tanang-sari" 
(Gray,  on  Pyrard  de  Lavaly  quoted 
below).] 

c.  1480. — *'  Relicta  Taprobane  ad  urbem 
Thenaiserim  supra  ostium  fluvii  eodem 
nomine  vocitati  diobus  XVI  tempestato 
actus  est.  Quae  regie  et  olephnntis  et  vor- 
zano  (brasil-wood)  abundat. '— iVt'c.  Contij 
in  Poggio  dt  Var.  Fort.  lib.  iv. 

1442. — "The  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  Ocean  come  thither  (to  Hormuz) 
from  the  countries  of  ChTn  (China), 
Javah,  Bang&Ia,  the  cities  of  Zirbftd  (q.v.),  of 
Tenaseri,  of  Sokotara,  of  Shahrinao  (see 
SABNAU),  of  the  Isles  of  Dlwah  Mahal 
(Vlal6iYW)."—Abdur-ra2Z<H',  in  Not.  et  Exts. 
xiv.  429. 

1498.— "Tena^ar  is  peopled  by  Christians, 
and  the  King  is  also  a  Christian  ...  in  this 
land  is  much  brasyll,  which  makes  a  fine 
vermilion,  as  good  as  the  grain,  and  it  costs 
here  3  cruzados  a  bahar,  whilst  in  Quayro 
(Cairo)  it  costs  60  ;  also  there  is  here  aloes- 
wood,  but  not  much. "— /?o<<jVo  cfe  V.  da 
Gama,  110. 

1501.— Tanaser  appears  in  the  list  of 
places  in  the  East  Indies  of  which  Amerigo 
Vespucci  had  heard  from  the  Portuguese 


fleet  at  C.  Verde.    Printed  in  Baldelli  Jivni'M 
II  Milionej  pp.  liii.  seqq. 

1506.— ''At  Tenasar  grows  all  the  irrzi 
(braiil),  and  it  costs  if  ducats  the  boar 
(blUUur),  equal  to  4  iantars.  Tliis  place, 
though  on  the  coast,  is  on  the  mainland. 
The  King  is  a  Gentile  ;  and  thonce  come 
pepper,  cinnamon,  galnnga,  camphor  that 
18  eaten,  and  camphor  that  is  not  oaten.  .  .  . 
This  is  indeed  the  first  mart  of  spices  in 
India."  —  Leojuxrdo  Ca'  Masser^  in  Archir. 
Stor.  Itaf.  p.  28. 

1510. — "The  city  of  Tamassari  is  situated 
near  the  sea,  etc." — Varthema^  196.  This 
adventurer's  account  of  Tenasserim  is  an 
imposture.  He  describes  it  by  implication 
as  m  India  Prop>er,  somewhere  to  the  north 
of  Coromandol. 

1516. — *'  And  from  the  Kingdom  of  Peigu 
as  far  as  a  city  which  has  a  seaport,  and  is 
named  Tanaaery,  there  are  a  hundred 
leagues.  .  .  ." — Barhmiy  188. 

1568.—"  The  Pilot  told  vs  that  wee  were 
by  his  altitude  not  farre  from  a  citio  called 
Tanasary,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu."— C. 
Frederikf.f  in  HaJcL  ii.  359.     See  Lancaster. 

c.  1590.—"  In  Kamhaifot  (Cambay)  a  Niflc- 
huda  (Nacoda)  gets  800  R.  ...  In  Pegu  and 
Dahnasari,  he  gets  half  as  much  again  as 
in  Cambay." — Aliiy  i.  281. 

[1598. — "Betweenetwo  Islandes  the  coast 
runneth  inwards  like  a  bow,  wherein  lyeth 
the  towne  of  Tanassarien." — Lintchoten^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  103.  In  the  same  page 
he  writes  TanasBaria. 

[1608. — "The  small  quantities  thoy  have 
here  come  from  Tannaserye." — iMnvers^ 
LeUerSy  i.  22. 

[c.  1610. — "Some  Indians  call  it  (Ceylon) 
Tenasirin,  signifying  land  of  delights,  or 
earthly  paradise." — Pyrard  de  Ijanil^  ii.  140, 
with  Gray's  note  (Hak.  Soc.)  quoted  al>ovo.] 

1727.  —  "  Mr.  Samuel  White  was  made 
Shawbandaar  (Shabimder)or  Custom-Master 
at  Merjee  (Mergoi)  and  Tanacerin,  and 
Captain  Williams  was  Admiral  of  the  King's 
Navy."— yl.  Hamilton,  ii.  64  ;  [cd.  1744]. 

1783.— "  Tannaserim.  .  .  ."—Forrest  V. 
to  Afergui,  4. 

TEBAI,  TEB7E,  s.    Hind,   tardl, 

*  moist    (land)'    from   tar,   *  moist'  or 

*  green.'  [Others,  however,  connect  it 
with  tara,  tala,  ^beneath  (the  Hima- 
laya).'] The  term  is  specially  a]>plied 
to  a  belt  of  marshy  and  jungly  land 
which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  north  of  the  Ganges,  being 
that  zone  in  which  the  moisture  which 
has  sunk  into  the  talus  of  porous 
material  exudes.  A  tract  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ganges,  now  part 
of  Bhagalpur,  was  also  formerly  known 
as  the  Jungle-terry  (q.v.). 

1793. — "Helloura,  though  standing  very 
little  below  the  level  of  Cheeria  Ghat's  top 
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is  neTortheless  comprehended  in  the  Tarry 
or  TnrrTEiii  of  Nepaul  .  .  .  Timiraiii  pro- 
perly signifies  low  marshy  lands,  ana  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  flats  lying  below 
the  hills  in  the  interior  of  Nepaul,  as  well 
as  the  low  tract  bordering  immediately  on 
the  Company's  northern  frontier." — JKirk- 
patricl's  Aepani  (1811),  p.  40. 

1824. — "  Mr.  Boulderson  said  he  was  sorry 
to  learn  from  the  raja  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  unhealthy  season  of  the  Terrai  yet 
over  ...  I  asked  Mr.  B.  if  it  were  true 
that  the  monkeys  forsook  these  woods 
during  the  unwholesome  months.  He 
answered  that  not  the  monkeys  only,  but 
everything  which  had  the  breath  of  life 
instinctively  deserts  them  from  the  be- 
ginning of  April  to  Oetol)er.  The  tigers  go 
up  to  the  hills,  the  antelopes  and  wild  ho^s 
make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  plam 
.  .  .  and  not  so  much  as  a  bird  can  be  heard 
or  seen  in  the  frightful  solitude." — Heher^ 
ed.  1844,  2,00-251. 

[Tlie  word  is  iised  as  an  adj.  to 
describe  a  severe  form  of  malarial 
fever,  and  aLso  a  sort  of  double  felt 
hat,  worn  when  the  sun  is  not  so 
powerful  as  to  rec^uire  the  use  of  a 
sola  topee. 

[1879. — **  Remittent  has  been  called  Jungle 
Fever,  Terai  Fever,  Bengal  Fever,  &c., 
from  the  locality  in  which  it  ori^nated. 
,  .  ." — Moore f  Family  Med.  for  litdm,  211. 

[1880.— "A  Terai  hat  is  sufficient  for  a 
Collector."— .4 /t  DaUi,  85.] 

THAKOOB,  s.  Hind,  thikur,  from 
Skt.  thakkurn,,  *an  idol,  a  deity.'  Used 
as  a  term  of  respect.  Lord,  Master,  &c., 
but  with  a  variety  of  specific  applica- 
tions, of  which  the  mast  familiar  is  as 
the  style  of  Rajput  nobles.  It  is  also 
in  some  ]>arts  the  honorific  designation 
of  a  l>arl)er,  after  the  o<id  fashion  which 
styles  a  tailor  ^:^77/a  (see  CALEEFA)  ;  a 
hihishtly  jama^-ddr  (see  JEHAD AB) ;  a 
sweeper,  mehtax.  And  in  Bengal  it  is 
the  name  of  a  Brahman  family,  which 
its  members  have  Anglicised  as  Tagore, 
of  whom  several  have  been  men  of  char- 
acter and  note,  the  best  known  being 
Dwiirkanath  Tagore,  "  a  man  of  liberal 
opinions  and  enterprising  character" 
(tFils(m\  who  died  m  London  in  1840. 

[c.  1610.— "The  nobles  in  blood  (in  the 
Maldives)  add  to  their  name  Tacourou." — 
Pifrard  de  Lami^  Hak.  Soc.  i.  217. 

[1798.— "The  Thacur  (so  Rajput  chief- 
tains are  called)  was  naked  from  the  wai^it 
upwards,  except  the  sacrificial  thread  or 
scarf  on  his  shoulders  and  a  turban  on  his 
head."—/,.  ofCohhrooke,  462. 

[1881.— "After  the  sons  have  gone  to 
their  respective  offices,  the  mother  changing 


her  clothes  retires  into  the  thakur^Aar  (the 
place  of  worship),  and  goes  through  her 
morning  service.  .  .  ." — S.  C,  Bote,  The 
Hindoo*  a*  they  art,  13.] 

THERM  A  NTIDOTE,  s.  This 
learned  word  ^"heat-antidote")  was 
applied  originally,  we  believe,  about 
1830-32  to  the  invention  of  the  instru- 
ment which  it  designates,  or  rather  to 
the  application  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  in  fact  a  winnowing  machine 
fitted  to  a  window  aperture,  and  in- 
cased in  wet  tatties  (q.v.X  so  as  to 
drive  a  current  of  cooled  air  into  a 
house  during  hot,  dry  weather.  We 
have  a  dim  remembrance  that  the  in- 
vention was  ascribed  to  Dr.  Spilsbury. 

1831.— "To  the  21st  of  June,  this  op- 
pressive  weather  held  its  sway;  our  only 
consolation  gprapes,  iced-water,  and  the 
thermantidote,  which  answers  admirably, 
almost  too  well,  as  on  the  22d.  I  was  laid 
up  with  rheumatic  fever  and  lumbago, 
occasioned  ...  by  standing  or  sleeping 
before  it:'— WanderiTigs  of  a  Pilgrim,  i.  208. 

[Mrs  Parkes  saw  for  the  first  time  a  ther- 
mantidote at  Cawnpore  in  1830.  —  Ibid, 
i.  134.] 

1840.—**.  .  .  The  thermometer  at  112^ 
all  day  in  our  tents,  notwithstanding  tatties, 
phermantioloteB,*  and  every  possible  in- 
vention that  was  likely  to  lessen  the  stifling 
heat." — Osborne  Covrt  and  Camp  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  132.  ■ 

1853. — " .  .  .  then  came  punkahs  by  day, 
and  next  punkahs  by  night,  and  then  tatties, 
and  then  therm-antidotes,  till  at  last  May 
came  round  again,  and  found  the  unhappy 
Anglo-Indian  world  once  more  surrounded 
with  all  the  necessary  but  uncomfortable 
sweltering  panoply  of  the  hot  weather."— 
Ooit>W,  1.  563-4. 

1878.— "They  now  began  (c.  1840)  to 
have  the  benefit  of  thennantidotes,  which 
however  were  first  introduced  in  1831 ;  the 
name  of  the  inventor  is  not  recorded." — 
Calcutta  Rev,  cxxiv.  718. 

1880. — ".  .  .  low  and  heavy  punkahs 
swing  overhead ;  a  sweet  breathing  of  wet 
khauchax  grass  comes  out  of  the  therm- 
antidote."— *5iV  All  Baha,  112. 

THUG,  s.  Hind,  thag,  Mahr.  thak, 
Skt.  sthaga^  *a  cheiat,  a  swindler.' 
And  tliis  is  the  only  meaning  given 
and  illustrated  in  R.  Dnimmond's 
Illustrations  of  Chizerattee^  &c.  (1808). 
But  it  has  acquired  a  specific  meaning, 
which  cannot  be  exhibited  more  pre- 
cisely   or    tersely    than    by    Wilson : 

♦  This  book  was  printed  in  England,  whilst  the 
author  was  in  India ;  doubtless  he  was  innocent 
of  this  quaint  error. 
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"Latterly  applied  to  a  robber  and 
assassin  of  a  peculiar  class,  who  sally- 
ing forth  in  a-  gan^  .  .  .  and  in  the 
character  of  wayiarers,  either  on 
business  or  pilgriinage,  fall  in  with 
other  travellers  on  the  i-oad,  and 
having  gained  their  conHdence,  take  a 
favourable  opportunitv  of  strangling 
them  by  throwing  their  handkercliiefs 
round  their  necks,  and  then  plunder- 
ing them  and  burying  their  Inxlies." 
The  proj)er  specific  designation  of 
these  criminal^  was  phdnslgar  or 
philtrngar,  from  phansl^  *a  noose.' 

According  to  Mackenzie  (in  A:i.  Res. 
xiii.)  the  existence  of  gangs  of  thesi* 
murderers  was  unkno\m  to  Europeans 
till  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Seringa|)atam  in  1799,  when  al>out 
100  were  apprehended  in  Bangalore. 
But  Fryer  had,  a  century  earlier,  de- 
scril>ed  a  similar  g^vug  caught  and 
executed  near  Surat.  The  rhdrmgara 
(under  that  name)  figured  prominently 
in  an  Anglo-Indian  novel  called,  we 
tliink,  "Tne  English  in  India,''  which 
one  of  the  present  writers  read  in  early 
l)oyhood,  but  cannot  now  trace.  It 
must  have  been  published  l>etween 
1826  and  1830. 

But  the  name  of  Tliiig  first  became 
thoroughly  familiar  not  merely  to  that 
part  of  the  British  public  taking  an 
interest  in  Indian  affairs,  but  even  to 
the  mass  of  Anglo-Indian  society, 
through  the  publication  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Sleeman's  book  ^^Ruma- 
seeana;  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peculiar 
language  used  by  the  Thugs,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Appendix,  descriptive 
of  that  Fraternity,  and  of  the  Measures 
which  have  l>een  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India  for 
its  Suppression,"  Calcutta,  1836 ;  and 
by  an  article  on  it  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  for  Jan.  1837, 
(Ixiv.  357).  One  of  Col.  ^Meadows 
Taylor's  Indian  romances  also.  Memoirs 
of  a  Thug  (1839),  has  served  to  make 
the  name  and  system  familiar.  The 
suppression  of  tlie  system,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  ' 
brought  to  an  end,  was  organised  in  a 
masterly  way  by  Sir  W.  (then  Capt.) 
Sleeman,  a  wise  and  admirable  man, 
under  the  government  and  support 
of  Lord  "William  Bentinck.  [The 
question  of  the  Thugs  and  their 
modern  successors  has  been  again  dis- 
cussed in  the  Qnarterbf  Rcvteir,  Oct. 
1901.] 


G.  1665. — **  Les  Volours  do  ce  paia-lk  sont 
les  plus  adroits  du  monde ;  ils  ont  Tuaaffe 
d'un  certain  laaset  h  noeud  coolant,  qu'ila 
aavent  jctter  si  subtilement  au  col  d'un 
homme,  quand  ils  sont  k  sa  port^  qu'ila 
ne  le  mnnquent  jamais ;  en  sorte  ou'en  un 
moment  ils  r^tranglent  .  .  ."  kc.—Thet^HoL 
V.  123. 

1673.  — "Thov  were  Fifteen,  all  of  a 
(lang,  who  used  to  hirk  under  Hedges  in 
narrow  Lanes,  and  as  they  found  Oppor- 
tunity, by  a  Device  of  a  Weight  tied  to  a 
Cotton  Bow-string  made  of  Guts,  .  .  .  they 
tised  to  throw  it  upon  Passengers,  so  that 
winding  it  about  their  Nocks,  they  pulled 
them  from  their  Beasts  and  dragging  them 
upon  the  Ground  strangled  them,  and  pos- 
sessed thomselves  of  what  they  had  .  .  . 
they  were  sentenced  to  Lex  TalioniSf  to  bo 
hang'd ;  wherefore  being  delivered  to  the 
Cattral  or  SherifTs  Mon,  they  led  thom  two 
Miles  with  Ropes  round  iJieir  Necks  to 
some  Wild  Date-trees :  In  their  way  thithor 
they  were  chearful,  and  went  singing,  and 
smoaking  Tobacco  ...  as  jolly  as  if  going 
to  a  Wedding ;  and  the  Young  Lad  now 
ready  to  be  tied  up,  boasted,  That  though 
he  were  not  14  Years  of  Age,  he  had  killed 
his  Fifteen  Men.  .  .  ."— /Vy«r,  97. 

1785. — "Several  men  were  taken  up  for 
a  most  cruel  method  of  robbery  and  murdor, 
practised  on  travellers,  by  a  tribe  called 
phanseegnn,  or  stranglers  .  .  .  under  the 
pretence  of  travelling  the  same  way,  they 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  strangers, 
share  their  sweetmeats,  and  pay  them  other 
little  attentions,  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  suddenly  throwing  a  rope  round  their 
necks  with  a  slip-knot,  by  which  they 
dexterously  contnve  to  strangle  thom  on 
the  spot." — Forbffy  Or,  Mem.  iv.  13 ;  [2nd 
ed.  ii.  397]. 

1S08. — "Phanseeo.  A  terra  of  abuse  in 
Guzerat,  applied  also,  truly,  to  thieves  or 
robbers  who  strangle  children  in  secret  or 
travellers  on  the  road."  —  R.  Drvmnwnd, 
lUustrationfj  s.v. 

1820. — "In  the  more  northern  jxirts  of 
India  these  murderers  are  called  Thegs, 
signifying  deceivers." — Ax.  Rfjs.  xiii.  250. 

1823.— "The  Thugs  are  comixwed  of  all 
castes,  Mahommedans  even  woro  admitted : 
but  the  great  majority  are  Hindus ;  and 
among  these  the  brahmins,  chiefly  of  the 
Bundelcund  tribes,  are  in  tho  greatest 
numbers,  and  generally  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  different  bands."  —  MtdcohHy 
Centra!  India^  ii.  187. 

1831.— "The  inhabitants  of  Jubbulporo 
were  this  morning  assembled  to  witness  the 
execution  of  25  Thugs.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  Thugs  in  the  neighbouring  countries  is 
enormous ;  115,  I  beliove,  beTongod  to  the 
party  of  which  25  were  executed,  and  the 
remainder  are  to  be  transported  ;  and  report 
saj's  there  are  as  many  m  Sanger  Jail." — 
\\  anderingt  of  a  Pilgrim ^  i.  201-202. 

1843.  —  "It  is  by  the  commaml,  and 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  mc^t 
powerful  goddesses   that   the  Thugs  join 
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themselves  to  the  unsuspecting  traveller, 
make  friends  with  him,  slip  the  noose 
round  his  nock,  plunge  their  tcnives  in  his 
eyes,  hide  him  in  the  earth,  and  divide  his 
money  and  baggage." — Macaulaiff  Spetch  <m 
Oatet  of  Som  natUh . 

1874.— "If  a  Thug  makes  strangling  of 
travellers  a  part  of  his  relip^on,  we  do  not 
allow  him  tne  free  exercise  of  it." — W. 
Newman^  in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  N.8.  xv.  181. 

[Ta vernier  writer  :  "  The  remainder 
of  the  people,  who  do  not  belong  to 
either  of  tliese  four  castes,  are  called 
Pauzecour"  This  word  Mr.  Ball  (ii. 
186)  suggests  to  be  e(iuivalent  to  either 
panah  or  phansigar.  Here  he  is  in 
error.  Pauzecour  is  really  Skt.  Pancha- 
UaudOy  the  five  classes  of  northern 
Brahmans,  for  which  see  Wilso7i, 
{Indian  Cast^,  ii.  124  seqq.).] 

TIBET,  n.p.  The  general  name  of 
the  vast  and  lofty  table-land  of  which 
the  Himalaya  Jorms  the  southern 
marginal  range,  and  which  may  be 
said  roughly  to  extend  from  the  Indus 
elbow,  N.  W.  of  Kashmir,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Sining-fu  in  Kansuh  (see  8LIN0) 
and  to  Tatsienlu  on  the  borders  of 
Szechuen,  the  last  a  distance  of  1800 
miles.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obscure,  but  it  came  to  Europe  from 
the  Mahommedans  of  Western  Asia ; 
its  earliest  appearance  being  in  some 
of  the  Aral)  Geographies  of  the  9th 
century. 

Names  suggestive  of  Tibet  are  indeed 

used    by  the    Chinese.    The  original 

form  of  these  (according  to  our  friend 

Prof.  Terrien    de    la    Couperie)    was 

Tu-pot;  a  name  which  is  traced  to  a 

prince  so  called,  whose  family  reigned 

at  Liang-chau,  north  of  the  Yellow  R. 

(in  modern  Kansuh),  but  who  in  the 

6th  century  was    driven    far   to  the 

south-west,  and  established  in  eastern 

Til>et  a  State  to  which  he  gave  the 

name  of  Tu-pot,  afterwards  corrupted 

into    Tu-poh   and    Tu-fan.      We    are 

always  on  ticklish  ground  in  dealing 

witli  derivations  from  or  through  the 

Cliinese.     But  it  is  doubtless  possible, 

perhaps    even    probable,    that    these 

names  jxassed  into  the  west4?m  form 

Tibet,  tnrough  the  communication  of 

tlie    Arabs    in    Turkestan    with    the 

tribes  on  tlieir  eastern  border.    This 

may  have  some  corroboration  from  the 

prevalence  of  the  name  Tibet,  or  some 

proximate  form,  among  the  Mongols, 

as  wc  may  gather  both  from  Carpini 


and  Rubruck  in  the  13th  century 
(quoted  below),  and  from  Sanang 
Setzen,  and  the  Mongol  version  of  the 
Bodhimor  several  hundred  years  later. 
These  latter  write  the  name  (as  repre- 
sented by  I.  J.  Schmidt),  Tftbet  and 
Tobdt. 

[c.  590.— **Tobbat."    See  under  INDIA.] 

851. — '*0n  this  side  of  China  are  the 
countries  of  the  Taghazghaz  and  the  Kh&- 
kon  of  Tibbat ;  and  that  is  the  termination 
of  China  on  the  side  of  the  Turks." — 
Relation,  &c.,  tr.  par  Reinaud,  pt.  i.  p.  60. 

c.  880. — *'Quand  un  stranger  arrive  au 
Tibet  {al'Tihbkt),  il  €prouve,  sans  pouvoir 
s'en  rendre  compte,  un  sentiment  de  gaiety 
et  de  bien  ^tre  qui  persiste  jusqu'au 
depart." — Ibn  Khurdidba,  in  /.  As.  Ser.  vi. 
torn.  V.  522. 

c.  910. — "The  country  in  which  lives  the 
goat  which  produces  the  musk  of  China, 
and  that  which  produces  the  musk  of 
Tibbat  are  one  and  the  same ;  only  the 
Chinese  get  into  their  hands  the  goats 
which  are  nearest  their  side,  and  the  people 
of  Tibbat  do  likewise.  The  superiority  of 
the  musk  of  Tibbat  over  that  of  China  is 
due  to  two  causes ;  first,  that  the  musk- 
goat  on  the  Tibbat  side  of  the  frontier 
finds  aromatic  plants,  whilst  the  tracts  on 
the  Chinese  side  only  produce  plants  of  a 
common  kind." — Relation,  kc,  pt.  2,  pp. 
114-115. 

c.  980. — "This  country  has  been  named 
Tibbat  because  of  the  Mtablishment  there 
of  the  Himyarites,  the  word  thabcU  signify- 
ing to  fix  or  establish  oneself.  That  etymo- 
logy is  the  most  likely  of  all  that  have  been 
proposed.  And  it  is  thus  that  Di'bal,  son  of 
AU-al-Khuzfil,  vaimts  this  fact  in  a  poem, 
in  which  when  disputing  with  AI-Kumair 
he  exalts  the  descendant  of  KatlSn  above 
those  of  Nizfiar,  saying : 

"  Tis  they  who  have  been  famous  by  their 
writings  at  the  gate  of  Merv, 
And  who  were  writers   at  the   gate  of 

Chin, 
Tis  they  who  have  bestowed  on  Samar- 
kand the  name  of  Shamr, 
And  who  have  transported  thither   the 
Tibetans''  (^^Tubbatlna).* 

Mas'Udi,  i.  352. 

c.  976.— "From  the  sea  to  Tibet  is  4 
months'  journey,  and  from  the  sea  of  Fars 
to  the  country  of  Kanauj  is  8  months' 
journey." — Jbn  Hauhal,  in  Elliot,  i.  33. 

*  This  refers  to  an  Arab  legend  that  Samarkand 
was  founded  in  venr  remote  times  by  Tobba'-al- 
Akbar,  Him>'arite  King  of  Yemen,  (see  €,g.  Edvisi^ 
by  JauheH,  iL  198),  and  the  following:  "The 
author  of  the  Trtatiae  on  the  Figurt  of  the  Earth 
says  on  this  subject :  "  This  is  i»  hat  was  told  me 
by  Abu-Bakr-Dimashkl— '  1  have  seen  over  the 
great  gate  of  Samarkand  an  iron  tablet  bearing  an 
inscription,  which,  according  to  the  people  of  the 
place,  was  engraved  in  Himvarite  characters,  and 
an  an  old  tradition  related,  had  been  the  work  of 
"Tobba."  •  "Shihdbuddln  Dima$hk\,  in  Not.  et  Ext. 
xiii.  204. 
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c.  1020.— "Bhiltesar  is  the  first  city  on 
the  borders  of  Tibet.  There  the  language, 
costume,  and  appearance  of  the  people  are 
different.  Thence  to  the  top  of  tne  highest 
mountain,  of  which  we  spoke  ...  is  a 
distance  of  20  parasangs.  From  the  top  of 
it  Tibet  looks  rod  and  Hind  black."— .4/- 
Biranlf  in  JCliiotj  i.  57. 

1076. — **Tod  fidffxoVf  dtd^opa  eWi;  daiv  • 
tSr  6  Kpelrrup  ylwerat  iv  x6\€i  rivl  to\i>  rod 
XopdcTTi  dwaroXiKoripa,  XeyofiivriTovTdTa' 
iffTk  8i  Hiv  XP^^  inr^avdw  •  toOtov  8i 
^vrop  6  dTo  TTJs  ^Ivdids  ficTaKOfuj^d/xcvos  • 
Z&^Tei  Si  ^tI  rb  lUKijrrepov  •  koX  toitov  irdXiy 
inrodi^o'Ttpos  6  diro  tQp  Xltfui^  dydfieuos  * 
TdPT€S  Se  iv  6fuf>a\(f  drrorftvwCjvTai  ^c6ou 
Tipoi  iiovoKifHOTOs  fUyuTTov  6fioi6v  SopKdSoi. " 
— Symeon  Sethy  quoted  by  Bochart^  Hieroz, 
III.  xxvi. 

1165. — "This  prince  is  called  in  Arabic 
Sultan-al-Fars-al-K^niar  .  .  .  and  his  empire 
extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Shat-al-Arab 
to  the  City  of  Samarkand  .  .  .  and  reaches 
as  far  as  Thibet,  in  the  forests  of  which 
ooimtry  that  quadruped  is  found  which 
yields  the  musk."  —  RaWd  Betijamin.  in 
WrighCs  Early  TraveU,  106. 

c.  1200.— 
**  He  wont  from  Hindustan  to  the  Tibat- 

land.  .  .  . 
From  Tibat  he  entered-  the  boundaries  of 

Chin." 

Silxindar   N&muh,    E.T.    by    Caitt. 
H,  W,  Clarke,  R.E.,  p.  585. 

1247.  —  "Et  dum  revertorctur  exercitus 
ille,  videlicet  Mongalurum,  venit  ad  tcrram 
Buri-Thabet,  quos  bcllo  vicorunt :  qui  sunt 
pagani.  Qui  consuetudinom  mirabilom  imo 
potius  miserabilem  habent:  quia  cum  ali- 
cujus  pater  humanae  naturae  debitum  solvit, 
omnem  congregant  parentelam  ut  comedant 
eum,  sicut  nobis  dicebatur  pro  certo." — 
Joan,  de  Piano  Carpini,  in  Hec.  de  VoyagrSy 
iv.  658. 

1253. — "Post  istos  sunt  Tebet,  homines 
solentcs  comedere  pareutes  suos  defunctos, 
ut  causa  pietatis  non  facerent  aliud  se- 
pulchrum  ois  nisi  viscera  sua." — Jtubntq.  in 
Becueil  de  Voyagrs,  &c.  iv.  289. 

1298. — "Tebet  est  une  grandisimo  pro- 
venco  qve  lengajes  ont  por  olles,  et  sunt 
^dres.  ...  II  sunt  maint  grant  laironz  .  .  . 
il  sunt  mau  custum^s ;  il  uiit  grand ismes 
chenz  mastin  qe  sunt  grant  come  asuos  et 
sunt  mout  buen  a  prendre  bestes  sauvajes." 
— Marco  Polo,  Geog.  Text.  ch.  cxvi. 

1 330. — *  *  Passando  quosta  ]>rovincia  grande 
pcrveni  a  un  altro  gran  regno  che  si  chiama 
Tibet,  ch'eno  ne  confini  d  India  cd  e  tutta 
al  gran  Cane  ...  la  gente  di  questa  con* 
trada  dimora  in  tende  che  sono  fatte  di 
feltri  neri.  La  i^rincipale  cittade  h  fatta 
tutta  di  pietre  bianche  e  nerc.  e  tutte  le 
vie  lastricate.  In  questa  cittaae  dimora  il 
Atassi  (Abassi  ?)  che  vione  a  dire  in  nostro 
modo  il  Papa." — Fr.  Odorico,  Palatine  MS., 
in  Cathay,  he.  App.  p.  Ixi. 

c.  1340.— "The  said  mountain  {Kardtkll, 
the  Him&laya)  extends  in  length  a  space  of 


3  months'  joumev,  and  at  the  base  is  the 
country  of  Thabbat,  which  has  the  ante- 
lopes which  give  nui"*k." — Ibn  Batuta,  iii, 
438-439. 

TICAL,  s.  This  (fikdl)  is  a  word 
which  has  long  l>een  in  use  by  foreign 
traders  to  Burma,  for  the  quasi- 
standard  weight  of  (uncoined)  current 
silver,  and  is  still  in  general  use  in 
B.  Burma  as  applied  to  that  value. 
This  weight  is  by  the  Burmese  them- 
selves called  kyat,  and  is  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  viss  (q.v.),  being  thus 
eouivalent  to  about  \\  rupee  in  >'alue. 
Tne  origin  of  the  word  tikdl  is  douht- 
fuL     Sir    A.    Phayre    suggests    that 

Cibly  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
inese  words  ta-kyat,  "one  kyat." 
On  the  other  hand  ])erhar>s  it  is  more 
prol>able  tliat  the  wora  may  have 
represented  the  Indian  taka  (see 
TUCKA).  The  word  is  also  used  by 
traders  to  Siam.  But  there  likewise 
it  is  a  foreign  term  ;  the  Siamese  word 
being  hat.  In  Siam  the  tikal  is  accord- 
ing to  Crawfurd  a  silver  coirij  as  well 
as  a  weiglit  equivalent  to  225^  grs. 
English.  In  former  davs  it  was  a 
short  cylinder  of  silver  bent  double, 
and  bearing  two  stamps,  tlius  half-way 
between  tiie  Burmese  bullion  an& 
proper  coin.* 

[1554._-UTicalB."  See  MACAO  b.  Also 
see  VISS.] 

1585.  —  **  Auuertendosi  che  vnu  bize  di 
peso  h  per  40  once  Venetiane,  o  ogni  bue 
e  teccali  cento,  e  vn  gito  val  teccali  25, 
e  vn  abocco  val  teccall  I2}f.**—G.  Jhlbi  (in 
Pegu),  f.  108. 

[1615.— "Cloth  to  the  value  of  six  cattos 
(Catty)  less  three  iAggBXiB."—Fo»ier,  LatUrg, 
iv.  107. 

[1639.  —  "  Four  Ticals  make  a  Tayl 
(Tael)."— ifonrf^-^/o,  E.T.  ii.  130.] 

1688. — "The  proportion  of  their  (Siamese) 
Money  to  ours  is,  that  their  Tical,  which 
weighs  no  more  than  half  a  Crown,  is  yet 
worth  three  shillings  and  three  half-pence." 
—La  Loubh-e,  E.T.  p.  72. 

1727.— "/^iTK  Weight. 

1  Viece  is      .         .         .89  ou.  Troy, 

or  1  Viece         .        .        .      100  Teculs. 

140  Vifce  .  a  Bahaar  (see  BAHAB). 
The  Bihwir  is  3  Pecul  Cliina."  — ^. 
Hamilton,  ii.  317 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

c.  1759. — " ...  a  dozen  or  20  fowls  may 
be  bought  for  a  Tical  (little  more  than  i  a 
Crown).*' — In  Ikilrymple,  Or.  Hep.  i.  121. 

*  [CoL  Temple  notes  that  the  pronunciation 
has  always  been  twofold.  At  present  in  Burma 
it  is  nsual  to jironounce  it  like  tickle^  and  in  Siam 
like  tacavd.  He  re^rds  it  as  certain  that  it  comes 
firom  taJka  tlirough  Talaing and  Peguan  t'kt.] 
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sense  was  a  moditication  of  this  one, 
that  hJB  "tiffing"  ivaa  a  participial 
nmm  from  the  verb  to  tiff,  and  lhn\ 
the  Indian  tlSlt  is  identical  with  llie 
participial  noun.  This  has  perhaps 
some  corroboration  both  from  the  form 
"tiffing"  used  in  some  earlier  Indian 
examples,  and  from  the  Indian  use  of 
the  verb  "to  Tiff."  [Tliis  \-iew  is 
accepted  by  Prof.  Skeal,  who  derixes 
tif  from  Norweg.  trv,  'a  drawing  in  of 
the  breath,  sniff,'  Uw,  'to  anifT  {Coji- 
eiu  Did.  &¥.;  and  see  9  ser.  N.  (t  Q.  iv. 
4SS,  460,  606 ;  t.  13).]  Itumphiiis  has 
B  curious  passage  which  we  hai-e  tried 
in  vain  to  connect  with  the  present 
word  ;  nor  can  we  find  the  words  ho 
mentions  in  either  PortiiKuese  or 
Butch  Dictionaries.  SpeaKJng  of 
Toddy  and  the  like  he  says  ; 

"  Hominoi  autsm  qui  oos  (potion«s)  cot- 
ligunt  ac  pmepaiwit,  dicuntur  Portugnllico 
QominB  Tfffadorrjj  atqno  apiu  ipaum  Tifar  ; 
nortratibos    Belgu    Igftrtu"     {Herb.    Am- 

We  may  observe  that  the  com- 
paratively late  appearance  of  the  word 
nffin  in  our  documents  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  dinner  was  early 
no  lunch  was  customary.  But  the 
word,  to  have  been  used  by  an  English 
novelist  in  1811,  could  no't  then  liave 
been  new  in  India. 


TO  TIFF,  V.  in  the  sense  of  talcing 
iiir  a  draught. 

1812.- 
"  Ho  turd  hix  punch  nnd  Kent  to  rest." 
O.i-iie,  l>r.  SiiHlax,  I.  Canto  r. 
(This  in  rjuotad  by  Jlr."  DaTies.) 

TIFFIN  (the  Indian  substantive). 

1807.—  "  Many  [loraona  oro  in  the  habit  of 

litting  down  toarepastatoneo'clock,  which 

ia  caUed  Uffm,   uad    in  in   {act    aa    early 

linner."— CunJtiuT'l  CryloK,  i.  BS. 

The  (Mahommedon)  Indies,  like 
'ilffinn  (Blight  repnitii),  it 
eatEut  little  before  com- 


1810,- 


idulge 


Wen 


vgivet 


iniplesof  the' 


TIFF,  s.  In  the  old  English  senses 
(in  which  it  occurs  also  in  the  form 
lip,  and  is  probably  allied  to  (imi/e  and 
(y»y)  ;  [see  Prof.  Skeat,  inioted  above]. 

(1)  For  a  draught : 

1758.— "J/omJny  .  .  ,  Scrrn.  Betumed 
to  my  room.  Made  a  tiff  of  worm  punch, 
und  to  bed  before  aia»."~-Joiir«al  of  a 
Senior  FelloiP,  in  the  IdUr,  No.  33. 

(2)  For  small  lieer : 


To  8t;i  in  beer,  and  lift  ap  (^harun'a 

Witb  wholsome  wavos :  and  m  the  t»n- 

Witb  claret  at  the  Coronation, 

So  Ibt  TOUT  obanneU  Bow  with  siDKlo  tiff, 

For  John  I  hopois  crown'd.  .  .  . 

On  John   LawioR,  Butlor  of  Christ 

Charcb,  in  Bithap  CotUft  Potrni, 

•d.  1807,  pp.  20?^. 


being  deli<nt« 

liany."- ir.VKa".-..,  ......  .. 

„  {published  181^)  "The  dinner  ia 
«arooly  touoheii,  na  o»ery  person  eats  a 
hearty  meal  called  tiffln,  at  2  o'clock,  at 
home." — Maria  ffruAuiH,  29. 

1811.—"  GartrudB  wan  n  little  unfortnnale 
in  her  situation,  which  was  next  below 
Mn.  Faahionist,  and  who  .  .  .  detailed  the 
delights  of  India,  and  the  routist  of  its  day ; 
the  changing  linen,  the  e-ui-ry-conAing  .  .  , 
the  idleness,  the  dissifatioa,  the  sleeping 
nnd  the  necoasity  of  sleep,  the  pay  Ufflttga, 
were  all  delightiul  to  her  in  reciting.  .  .  ." 
—  Thr  Co«iKtu  and  Orrlnidt,  or  Modn  of 
DiicipUw,  by  LattUia  Uaria  IIau>ti«i,  n.  12. 

1821.-"  The  entreaty  of  my  friends  com- 
pelled mo  to  renuiin  to  brcakfaat  and  an 
early tUBB.  .  .  ."—Sflu,  ^VondatofEllont, 

ch.  lii. 

0.  1832,— "  Reader !  I,  as  welt  as  Pliny, 
had  an  uncle,  an  East  Indian  Uncle  .  .  . 
oTsrybody  has  an  Indian  L'nclo.  ...  Ho  is 
not  always  so  orientally  rich  as  he  is  re- 
puted ;  but  he  ia  always  orientally  muni- 
ficent. Call  upon  him  at  any  hour  from 
two  tJll  five,  he  inaiita  on  your  taking 
tifBn;  and  such  a  tiffin  I  'He  English 
corresponding  term  is  luncheon :  but  how 
meagre  a  shadow  is  the  European  meal  to 
ita  glowing  Aaiatie  covuin." — U'  Qnir- 
Carai-Xry  of  Roman  Hmh,  in  ll'ori-j,  f" 

1847. —  "'Come  homo  and  hate  son 
tiOn,  Dobbin,'  a  voioe  cried  behind  hii 
as  a  pud^  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. . 
But  the  Captain  had  no  heart  to  g 
feaating  witb  Joe  Sediey."—  ~ 
ed.  1807,  i.  235. 

1850. —  "A  vulgar  man  who  onjoya  n 
champagne  Uffin  and  swindles  his  servants 
.  .  .  may  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  those 
who  do  not  hold  him  in  eontemjit  aa  a 
vulgar  knave,  bnt  he  is  not  a  gentleman." — 
.Sir  C.  yajtitr,  FuirKwH  Addrta. 

1853. — "  Thia  was  the  caso  for  the  prosecu. 
tion.  The  court  now  ndjoumod  for  tUBu." 
—OaiJieM,  i.  319. 

1882— "The  last  and  most  vulgar  form  of 
*  nobbling'  the  press  is  well  kno^^n  as  the 
luncheon  ortUBn  trick.  It  used  to  be  con- 
fined to  advertising  tradesmen  nnd  hotel- 
keepera,  and   was  practised   on   ncwstiaper 

loWor scale "—Saty.  H't.,  MarchM,  357. 


iii.  2r.a; 


0  BO  a- 


TIFFIN, 


921 


TIQER, 


TO  TUT,  in  the  Indiftn  sense. 

1803.-— "Ho  hoMitated,  and  wo  were  in- 
terrupted by  a  summons  to  tiff  at  Floyer's. 
After  tiffin  Cloee  said  he  should  he  glad  to 
go"—EfphinttoHff  in  L(/>,  i.  116. 

1814. — "We  found  a  \hxA  of  excellent 
water,  which  is  scan^  on  the  hills,  and 
laid  down  to  tiff  on  a  full  soft  bed,  made 
bv  the  grass  of  last  year  and  this.  After 
tiffing,  I  was  cold  and  unwell."— /AiW.  p.  283. 
Tiding  here  is  a  {tarticiple,  but  its  use  shows 
how  the  noun  tiffin  would  be  originally 
fonne<i. 

1816.- 
"  The  huntsman  now  informed  them  all 
They  were  to  tiff  at  Bobb'ry  Hall. 
Mounted  again,  the  yyarty  starts, 
Upsets  the  hackeries  and  carts, 
Hammals  (see  HUMMAUL)  and  palan- 

qnins  and  doolies, 
]>obios   (see   DHOBy)    and   burrawas  (?) 
and  ooolies." 

The  (r'nind  Mastfr^  or  Ad  cent  are* 

of  Qui  II i\  bv  (^uiz  (Canto  viii.). 

[Burrawa  is  probably  H.  thiirvH^  *a  jiander.'] 

1829.—"  I  was  tiffing  with  him  one  day, 
when  the  subject  turned  on  the  sagacity  of 
elejihants.  .  .  ." — John  StiipPf  ii.  267. 

1859.— "Go  home,  Jack.  I  will  tiff  with 
you  to-day  at  half -past  two." — J.  Lang, 
Wandfrintji  in  ludia^  p.  16. 

The  following,  which  has  just  met 
our  eye,  is  bad  grammar,  according  to 
Anglo-Indian  use : 

1885.— "'Look  here,  RAin)0LPH,  don't 
you  know, '  said  Sir  Pebl,  ...  *  Here  you've 
l>een  gallivanting  through  India,  riding  on 
eleuhants,  and  tiffining  with  Rajahs.  .  .  .'" 
— Punrhf  Euaice  o/I'arliamentf  April  25, 
p.  204. 

TIQEB,  8.  The  royal  tiger  was 
apj>{ireutly  first  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  exi>edition  of  Alexander,  and  a 
little  later  by  a  live  one  which 
Seleuciis  sent  to  Athens.  The  animal 
became,  under  the  Emperors,  well 
known  to  the  Roman-s,  but  fell  out 
of  the  knowledge  of  Europe  in  later 
days,  till  it  again  became  familiar  in 
India.  Tlie  Greek  and  Latin  rlypis, 
ti^ru,  is  said  to  l)e  from  the  old  Persian 
word  for  an  arrow,  tigra,  which  gives 
the    modern    Pers.   (and   Hind.)  tlr* 

*  >Sir  H.  RawliuHOu  (rives  tigra  as  old  Persian 
for  an  arrow  (see  Heroa,  toL  iii.  p.  552).  VUllent 
s(»cin»  to  coiuiider  it  rather  an  induction  than  a 
known  word  for  an  arrow.  lie  says :  "  Besides 
tlio  name  of  that  river  (Tigris)  A  rraiu/,  which  often 
(X'cun*  in  the  Shdhndina,  and  which  properly  siir- 
nillas  'running'  or  'swift";  another  Medo-persio 
name  Tigra  is  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
t  ion8,  and  is  cc^nate  with  the  Zend  word  te({j<to, 
toljerem,  and  PeYilvi  trdjem,  i.e.  'a  running  river,' 
which  is  enterwl  in  Anquetil's  vocabulary.  And 
these,  along  with  tho  i'«>r8ittn  t<j  '  an  arrow.*  tegh 
'a  sword,'  U!^h  and  teg  'sharp,'  are  to  be  referred 


Pliny  says  of  the  River  Tigris  :  "  a  cderi- 
taU  Tigris  incipit  vocari,  Ita  appellant 
Medi  sagittam^  (vl  27).  In  speaking 
of  the  animal  and  its  ^^  velocitatis  ire- 
me?wto«,"  Pliny  evidently  glances  at 
this  etymolo^,  real  or  ima^nary.  So 
does  Pausanias  probably,  m  his  re- 
marks on  its  colour.  [Tliis  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  is  accepted 
by  Schrader  (Prehist,  AiU.  of  the 
Arya7i  Peoples,  E.T.  250X  who  writes  : 
**  Nothing  like  so  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  Indo-Europeans  does 
the  lion's  dreadful  rival  for  supremacy 
over  the  beasts,  the  tig|er,  go.  In 
India  the  songs  of  the  Rigveoa  have 
nothing  to  say  al)OUt  him ;  his  name 
(i>ydghrd)  first  occurs  in  the  Athar- 
vaveda,  i.e.  at  a  time  when  the  Indian 
immigration  must  have  extended  much 
farther  towards  the  Ganges ;  for  it  is 
in  the  reeds  and  grasses  oi  Bengal  that 
we  have  to  look  for  the  tiger's  proper 
home.  Nor  is  he  mentioned  among 
the  beasts  of  prey  in  the  Avesta.  The 
district  of  Hyrcania,  whose  numerous 
tigers  the  later  writers  of  antiquity 
speak  of  with  especial  frequencv,  was 
tiien  called  Vehrlcana,  *  wolf -land.'  It 
is,  therefore,  not  improbable  .  .  .  that 
the  tiger  has  spread  in  relatively  late 
times  from  India  over  portions  of  W. 
and  N.  Asia."] 

c.  B.C.  825.— "The  IndianB  thmk  the 
Tiger  (top  rlypip)  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  the  elephant.  Nearchua  says  be  saw 
the  skin  of  a  tiger,  but  did  not  see  the  beast 
itself,  and  that  the  Indians  assert  tho  tiger 
to  be  as  big  as  the  biggest  horse  ;  whilst  in 
swiftness  and  strengui  there  is  no  creature 
to  be  compared  to  him.  And  when  he  en- 
gages the  elephant  he  springs  on  its  head, 
and  easily  throttles  it.  Moreover,  the  crea- 
tures which  we  have  seen  and  call  tigen  are 
only  jackals  which  are  dappled,  and  of  a 
kind  bigger  than  ordinary  jackals."—-^  rriaw, 
Indicttf  XV.  We  apprehend  that  this  big 
dappled  jackal  {Out)  is  meant  for  a  hyaena, 

c.  B.C.  322.—-"  In  the  island  of  T^los  .  .  . 
there  is  also  another  wonderful  thing  they 
say  .  .  .  for  there  is  a  certain  tree,  from 
which  they  cut  sticks,  and  these  are  very 
handsome  articles,  having  a  certain  varie- 
gated colour,  like  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  The 
wood  is  very  heavy  ;  but  if  it  is  struck  against 
any  solid  sulratance  it  shivers  like  a  piece  of 

to  the  Zend  root  tikhsh,  8kt  tij,  *to  sharpen.' 
The  Persian  word  tlr,  '  an  arrow,'  may  be  of  the 
same  origin,  since  its  primitive  form  appears  to 
be  (i^ra,  flrom  which  it  seems  to  come  by  elision 
of  the  g,  as  the  8kt  tlr, '  arrow,'  comes  fh>m  tlvra 
for  tigra^  where  v  seems  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  g.  From  the  word  t'tgm  .  .  .  seem  also  to  be 
derived  the  UHiial  names  of  the  river  Tigris,  Per*- 
DUhla,  At.  Dijlah  "  (VttUers,  8.V.  «rX 


TIGER. 


pottery."— Tlt«oplinuliu,H.itfFlaiili,Bk.  v. 

c.  B.C.  S21.— "And  Ulpiamu  .  .  .  aotd : 

'Do   we  anywhere  find  the  word  meci  a 

Dwaculine,    ror   riypiy  t  for   I   know  that 

PbilemoD  aayi  thui  in  hit  N'eaeru : 

'  A.  Wb'vo  seen  the  UgTMl  (T-ijr  Tiyfif) 

that  Solouciu  aent  us  ; 

A  ra  we  not  bonnd  to  aend  Scleucus  buck 

Some  beoat  in  fair  eicbai 


or  perlu.pl  it  maj  he  becauw  of  bis  going  Ki 
fant,  and  became  oren  when  not  running  be 
is  coratunllj'  dartinp  from  aide  to  side  ;  and 
thou  (tu  be  sure)  it  is  nlwaja  from  a  Ions 
way  otT  that  they  see  him."— /'uHjunioa,  IX. 
III.  4.  [SoeFraier'i<tr.i.470iT.8S.  Marti- 
ehanu  is  here  Pera.   mardiiBil-lnrir,    'eater 


1  Alhn. 


i.  67. 


c.  B.C.  320. — "  According  to  MegaBtheoos, 
tbe  IfUf^t  Ugwa  are  found  among  the 
Prosii,  atmoat  twice  the  size  of  lions,  nnd 
of  BUch  streogtb  that  a  tnme  one  led  by 
four  penona  aeizad  n  mule  by  ita  hinder  leg, 
overpowered  it,  and  dragged  it  to  him." — 
.Sirato,  IV.  ch.  1,  %  37  {UamMui  and 
Falcontr'i  E.T.  iii.  87). 

c.  B.C.  18. — "And  Augustus  oania  to 
Samoa,  and  again  t'ossed  the  winter  there 
.  .  .  and  all  sorts  of  embassies  came  to  him  ; 
and  the  Indians  who  had  previously  sanC 
lue^iiagoa  proclaiming  [rieuil.-hi]>,  now  sent 
to  make  a  solemn  treaty,  with  presents, 
and  among  other  things  including  tiffen, 
which  were  than  seen  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Romans ;  and  if  I  am  not  miatakon  by 
tbe  Greeks  nliu."— i>io  Com/ui,  hv.  8.  [See 
Ufriailf,  ma.  Jtoman*.  od.  1S6B,  It.  17d.] 

0.  B.C.  18.— 

.  .  .  duris  geauit  te  cautibus  horrena 
Cauouui,  Uyrcaoaeiiuc  adniGrunt  ubera 
UgTM."  Atit.  iv.  388-7. 

in  the  yooro  that  Q.  ' 

Mniimos    were  Consuls  together  .  . 

the  first  of  all  others  that  shewed  a 


lyou-  grn, 


.  II  h 


eels  de 


do  mout  biaus  p 
de  mout  biaus  coleor,  car  il  sunt  tout  vei^^ 
por  lone,  Doir  et  vermoil  et  lilance.  II  eunt 
afait^s  a  prendre  scugler  aauvajes  et  ies  buelT 
sauvajos,  et  oraea  et  asnes  sauvajea  et  cerf 
et  cavrioli  et  autroa  l«ates, "— j/oiw  Pofo, 
Ij'eug.  Teji,  th.  icii.  Thus  Marco  Polo  can 
only  apeak  of  this  huge  animal,  striped  block 


of  a  ^I'on. 


Beiitiar}'  has  a  chapter  on  tbe 
TigTS  which  begins;  "  Une  Beate  eat  qui 
est  apelde  Tigre,  c'oat  une  maniore  de 
aerpent."— (In  Cahirr  et  itaniu,  MllaKoa 
140). 


1474.- 


B  Prim 


lof  Ii 


.  TySjTM  are 

most  dreadful  for  incomparable  swiftness." 
—Plmn,  by  Ph.  Holland,  i.  204. 

0.  80-B0.-"Whercfore  the  lami  is  called 
Dachanabadcs  (sec  DECCAK),  for  thu  South 
is  called  Ikuhaiwt  in  their  tongue.  And  the 
land  that  lies  in  the  interior  alxive  this 
towards   the    Eos 


le  of  tl 


n  of  dcsi 


11  kinds  of  n-ild  bea.sta,  panthers 
and  tiger*  (rJ-fptit)  and  elephants,  and 
immense  serpenta  (jpdiwrai)  und  hyenas 
(ipofirTrit)  and  cvnow/iiu/o  of  many  species, 
and  many  and  populous  nations  tilt  you  come 
to  the  Ganges.*'— /'eri>/KA,  8  50. 

c.  A.D.  180.— "That  beast  again,  in  the 
talk  of  Ctesias  about  the  Indiana,  which  is 
alleged  to  be  called  by  them  ilarliira  [Marti- 
eiSra),  and  by  the  Greeks  jlnrfrojiiajui  (Man- 
eater),  1  am  convinced  is  really  the  tiger  (rif 
rlypii  .  The  story  that  he  has  a  triple  range 
of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  sborp  prickles  at 
tbo  tip  of  his  tiiil  which  he  shoota  ut  those 
who  arc  at  a  distance,  like  the  arrows  of  an 
archer, — I  don't  believe  it  to  be  true,  but 
only  to  have  boon  generoled  by  the  eiccs- 
sive  fear  which  the  bcaat  inspires.  They 
have  been  wrong  also  about  his  colour ; — nc 
doubt  when  they  see  him  in  the  bright  sun- 
light be  takes  that  colour  and  looks  red  j 


,  lyonesse  ;  but 
she  is  redde  coloured,  streaked  all  over  w*^ 
block  strykes  ;  her  face  is  redde  w"!  certain 
white  and  btacke  spottes,  the  bealy  white, 
and  trtvled  like  the  lyon  :  seemyng  to  bo  a 
marvailouse  fiers  beast." — Justifa  Barbara, 
Ilak.  Soc.  pp.  S3-54.  Here  again  is  an  oi- 
callont  description  of  a  tiger,  but  that  name 
seems  unknuwn  to  the  traveller.  Balortlh 
is  in  the  Ital.  original  BabvriA,  Pers.  bttbr, 
a  tiger. 

1553.—".  .  .  Beginning  from  the  point 
of  l^n^apuTB  and  all  the  way  to  Pullof  ambi- 
lam,  i.r.  the  whole  length  of  the  Kingdom 
ot  Matoca  .  .  .  there  is  no  other  town  with 
a  name  except  this  tity  of  Malaca,  only  some 

a  very  few  villages.  And  indeed  the  moat 
of  these  wretched  people  sleep  at  the  top 
of  the  highest  trees  they  can  find,  for  up  to 
a  height  of  20  ]>a1[na  the  tigsra  a 


>r  poop 


n  thes< 


inytb 


it  is  the  1 


s  ibo 


night,  which  the 
tigers  are  much  afraid  of.  In  fact  tbeej«re 
su  numerous  that  many  come  into  the  city 
itself  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  And  it  has 
hap)>enect,  since  we  took  the  place,  that  a 
tiger  leapt  into  a  garden  Eurrouoded  by  a 
good  high  timber  fence,  and  lifted  a  licam 
of  wood  with  three  slaves  who  were  laid  by 
Ibe  heels,  and  with  these  made  a  clenn  leap 


r  the  I 


.,  II.  V 


Lest  I 


„  the  gre 

this  Munchausen  •  like  story,  I  give  the 
original:  "E  jb.  ocontocou  .  .  .  saltar  bum 
tigre  em  hum  quintal  cereado  de  madeira 
bem  alto,  e  levou  bum  tronco  do  madeira 
com  trci(tros  1)  cscravos  que  ostavam  preioa 
nelle,  cum  os  quaes  saltou  do  claro  em  claro 
por  dma  da  carca," 


TISSEVELLY. 


f«24 


TOBACCO. 


pi4ttjif,"  h  it  •*•;  may  luizarl  iliC  I'-rrt-t.-ti-  r. 
»if  *•  Master  of  the  crcw^." 

c.  Ifi&O. — *•  III  laivt-'  -liip-*  theft,  arv  l»oive 
clapM.-.     1.  The  -V»ii-/.  .■</<}.  fir  iiwricr  i-f  the 

^hi} :i.  llic  Tandil,  or  chief  uf  the 

khaf'h'u  iice  CLASSY)  "r  eai!</p<.  .  .  ."— 

1  *i7'6. — '  *  The  r'ai  itaiD  u  cf.llcti  Naoqoedali, 
the  >K)atft  wain  Tinidal.  .  .  ."—Fr'i'r,  107. 

175*.  — '-One  Tindal,  or  Corj-iral  of  I-is- 
Liir'/'—Orm^f  ii.  331*. 

'l'"2»5.— "I  rJesirofl  the  tindal.  or  >teeri- 
tijaii  tij  answer,  *  B«.inil»ay.*""  —  P-.i.tdi'f'ti'-j 
Uiif'.  eJ.  l.?7-i»  ii.  If)?.]     ' 

TINNEVELL7,  n.i*.  A  tnwn  and 
rli»trit.t  of  Snillioni  India,  jirulKil-ly 
Tini-h'l-vth^      'Sacred       lii<c-liedj.v.' 

I  The  MtuhoA  (iio.'iji.  tfiv*'.-  *Sa'.ivd 
'addy-villafL'e.']  The  district  formed 
tile  iHj  lit  hern  jtart  of  tlie  Ma^liira 
territ'irv-  and  first  U-oanie  a  distinct 
rli-trifi  al.Hjut  1744,  wh»=-n  the  Ma-lura 
Kijigfloni  wa£  inc<.»r(Hjrated  witli  the 
territories  under  tlie  Nawal*  uf  Ari'nt 
(r„hhr.n^  If.  of  Tinnev^Vu). 

TIPABB7,  .s.  Beng.  au'l  Hind. 
tij»*iri,  UjHtrt,  tlie  fruit  of  PAy*?//.- 
ff^rnvinna^  L.,  X.O.  Solanac€at\  It  is 
al.s*>  known  in  India  as  *Cai)e  goose- 
l»errv,' [which  is  usuallv  ryiid  to  take 
It**  naiiie  from  the  Cai»e  of  (i«>yl  Ilujie. 
l»nt  a.-?  it  is  a  native  of  tro]»ical 
America,  Mr.  Ferguson  (8  mt  X  <l-  V- 
xii.  lOfj;  sugge-ts  that  tin-  word  may 
reallv  he  oij^e  or  r#»^i,  irum  th«^ 
K-cuIiaritv  of  iis  .structure  noted 
H'low.J  It  is  sometimes  known  a.> 
*  I'ra/ii  cherry.'  It  p.-ts  its  generi*- 
name  from  the  fa«t  that  the  inflated 
<alyx  ench>.H'S  the  fiuit  as  in  a  1  fag  or 
Madder  f0iVa).  It  has  a  slightly  acid 
gO(.-i']ierry  flavour,  and  nlakes  excellent 
jam.  We  have  st^ena  suggestion  some- 
where that  the  Bengali  name  is  con- 
ni' ti-d  with  the  wo^r^^//y-^  *  inflated,' 
whi'li  give<  its  name  Vi  a  siiocies  of 
f'fro'fijH  or  glohe-li.sh,  a  ti:;h  which  has 
the  power  of  dilating  tin*  osophagus 
in  a  .singular  manner.  The  native 
name  of  the  fruit  in  X.W.  India  is 
imlk  or  nutko,  hut  fiinh'l  is  in  general 
Anglo-Indian  u>e.  The  u-e  of  an 
almost  id«'nti<-al  name  tVir  a  giHi.M'herrv- 
like  fruit,  m  a  Polvui.-iaii  Nland 
(Kingsmill  group)  ipioted  heli.w  from 
Wilkes,  is  very  curious,  l.iu  we  can 
s;iv  \u)  more  on  the  matter. 


rifter  it  i>  dried,  and  wake  with  moIaflsCf< 
into  cake-,  which  are  «weet  and  pleasant 
to  the  t.i-r^.  ■  —  /".  *".  Er/miHtion,  by  C\ 
M''li.'j,  r.;>.N..  V.  ti. 

1S7S.— ".  .  .  The  eutieinff  tipazi  in  itn 
crackly  ojvering.  .  .  ." — F.  Mohin^K,  1h  Stjf 

Ii-d^'l-  *rttiXt'.tt,  4&-.'0. 

TIPPOO  SAHIB,  u.y.  Tlie  Uiiiue 
of  rliis  famous  enemy  of  the  EuglLsh 
i"»wer  in  India  wa-N  accoi-ding  to  C.  P. 
Bn.iwn,  taken  fivni  that  of  Tijtu  Sultdn^ 
a  -siint  whc»se  i«imh  is  near  Hvderaliad. 
[Wilks  {Hi^t.  Sht^ke.",  i.  52i  ed.  1869), 
.^ivs  that  the  tonih  is  at  A 


I 


IM.'f.-  'On  .M:»kin  they  have  a  kimi  oi 
fruit  reseiiiblin^r  tlie  px^.-eberrv,  called  liv 
the  native-*   'teiparu^;    this    they  jwumf, 


TIBKUT,  s.     F'resail.    Sea  Hin«l. 

TIYAN.  n.p.  Malay ul.  TiyaM^  or 
TiV'ii',  pi.  Timr  or  Tiwr.  The  name 
'•f  what  may  K'  callt*4l  the  third  ea.<te 
(in  i-mk)  of  MalaKir.  The  wort! 
dignities  *  islander,'  [fn.»m  Mai.  tlvn^ 
Ski.  ifnj-'i,  *au  island*];  and  the 
jn-iipK.  are  ^upjiosed  to  have  come  fn»ni 
Crylon  (Me  TIEE  CUTTY). 

I'lin.  — "The  third  civs  of  Pa^ns  are 
v.tllcil  Tiva.  who  are  artirans." — Y  arfAfMci, 
142. 

l.'il6.~'*The  oleanejst  of  the.«e  low  and 
n-Jtio  iio^ijile  are  called  Titiiu  (read  Tivas), 
whi>  are  jreat  labtiurers.  and  their  chief 
I'Usiuo--*  i.-i  to  loi.>k  after  the  iialm-trees, 
and  jTiither  their  fniit,  and  cjirry  everj-thing 
...  fur  hire,  because  there  are  no  draught 
cattle  in  the  countrv."— ATr'^.i*/.  Lislxm  ed. 

flSCn).  —  "All  Tirs  can  eat  ti^ether,  and 
intomiarry.  The  prujier  duty  oi  the  cast  is 
t'>  uxtnict  the  juice  fn.im  fwlm-trees,  to  Ix^il 
it  doun  to  Jivp^ry  (JaggeiyK  and  to  distil  it 
intii  >iirituou,s  liijuor?  ;  >»ui  they  are  al.«o 
very  diligont  as  cultivator?,  jKJrters,  and 
cutters  iif  firewoixl." — ll»t'htman,  Miftvrf,  ii. 
11.'  :  and  ^*oo  L^vii',  MnUiUn-,  i.  110,  142.] 

TOBACCO,  >.  On  this  suhject  we 
arc  U'lt  ]»re]vuvil  to  furnish  any 
elah'Tite  article,  but  meivly  to  bring 
tiigethi-r  a  tew  i[Ui»tatii>n.s  touching  on 
the  intHMluriinn  <»f  loKicco  into  India 
and  the  V^\<,  ur  (►!  her  wise  of  interest. 

[.'  c.  l.ViO.— **.  .  .  Abu  Kir  would  carry 
the  cliith  to  the  market -f«troet  and  sell  it, 
ami  with  its  price  I  my  meat  and  vegetables 
and  tobacco.  .  .  .*"— />  •i7..ij,  Arab.  Sipht*, 
vii.  LMO.  Tlie  only  mention  in  the  ^igkiA 
•■ind  the  insertii»n  of  some  M-ribe.] 

"It  ha-*  hai»]H.'nod  to  nic  sevemi 
limes,  that  p.Mnj:  thiMii^'h  the  provinces  of 
<'»uatomala  and  Nicaragua  I  have  entered 
the  house  of  an  Indian  who  had  taken  this 
herb,  \i-hich  in  the  Mexican  language  is 
en  I  led  tabacco.  ;uid  imnieiliately  |ierceiTcd 


/ 
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the  sharp  fetid  smell  of  this  truly  diabolical  1004. — **Oct.   19.    Demise  to  Tho.  Lane 

and  stinking  smoke,   I  was  obliged  to  go  and  Ph.  Bold  of  the  new  Impost  of  6«.  8c?., 

away  in  haste,  and  seek  some  other  place."  and  the  old  Custom  of  2d.  per  pound  on 

—a iroiamo  Benson i,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  81.    [The  ioibaLOOO."  —  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Do- 

word  tabaco  is  from  the  language  of  Hayti,  tuettiCf  James  I.,  p.  159. 

and  meant,   first,  the  pipe,  secondly,  the  16O4  or  1605.— "In  Bijtfprfr  I  had  found 

plant,  thirdly,  the  sleep  which  followed  ite  gome  toUooo.    Never  having  seen  the  Uke 

use(ifr.  y. -P/a/<,  9ser.  iV.  A-V.  ▼>"-322).]  jq  India,    I    brought   some  with   me,   and 

1585. — "  Et  hi  "  (viz.  Ralph  Lane  and  the  prepared  a  handsome  pipe  of  jewel  work, 

first  settlers  in  Vii^nia)  "reduces  Indioam  .    .    .    His   Majesty  (Akbar)  was  enjoying 

illam  plantam  (luam  Tabaocam  vocant  et  himself  after   receiving  my  presents,  and 

Nfcotuim,  qua  contra   cruditates   ab  Indis  asking  me  how  I  had  collected  so  many 

edooti,   ufd  orant,  in  Angliam  primi,  (juotl  strange  things  in  so  short  a  time,  when  his 

Huam,  intulerunt.     Ex  illo  nane  tempore  usu  eye  fell  upon  the  tray  with  the  pipe  and  its 

coepit  esAo  creberrimo,    ct    magno  pretio,  appurtenances :  he  expressed  ^preat  surprise 

duiii    (juam     plurimi    graveolontem    illius  and  examined  the  tobaooo,  which  was  made 

fuinuiD,  alii  lascivieute^,  alii  valotudini  con-  up  in  pipefuls ;   he  inquired  what  it  was, 

sulentes,  per  tubulum  testaceum  inexplebili  and  where  I  had  got  it.    The  Nawab  Kh^n- 

aviditate  passim  hauriunt,  et  roox  e  naribus  i-'Azam  replied :  *  This  is  tobaooo,  which  is 

efflant ;  adeo  ut  tabemae  Tabftoeanae  non  well  known  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  this 

minus  quam  cervifdariae  et  vinariae  passim  doctor  has  brought  it  as  a  medicine   for 

l>er  oppida  habeantur.     Ut  Anglorum  cor-  your  Majesty.'    His  Majesty  looked  at  it, 

pora  (quod  salse  ille  dixit)  qui  hac  plautA  and  ordered  me  to  prepare  and  take  him  a 

tantoiMjredelectanturinBarDaronimnaturam  pipeful.     He  began  to  smoke  it,  when  his 

d^onorasse  videantur ;  quum  iisdem  quibus  phvsician  approached  and  forbade  his  doing 

Barbari    delectentur    ot    sanari    se     posse  so  '  .  .  .  (omitting  much  that  is  curious), 

crodant."  —  Onf.   Catndeni,   Annaf.  Berum  "  As  I  had  brought  a  laiige  supply  of  tobacco 

Anaficanum  .  .  .  regn.  EfizaheOia,  ed.  1717,  and  pipes,   I  sent  some  to  several  of  the 

ii.  449.  nobles,  while  others  sent  to  ask  for  some ; 

2592. indeed  all,  without  exception,  wanted  some, 

"  Into'tho  woods  thonce  forth  in  haste  shoe  ??<*  ^o   practice  was    introduced.      After 

^Qnt  ^^^  ^®  merchants  began  to  sell  it,  so  the 

To    seeko    for    hearbos    that    mote    him  custom  of  smoldng  spread  rapidly.  "-vlMtf 

remedy  •  "^9^  ^^  tlUot,  vi.  165-167. 

For  shee  of  herbes  had  great  intendiment,  1610.  —  "The  Turket  are  also  incredible 

Taught  of  the  Nymphe  which  from  her  takers  of  Opium  .  .  .  carrying  it  about  with 

infancy  them  both  in  peace  and  in  warre ;  which 

Her  noureed  had  in  true  Nobility  :  they  say  expeUeth   all    feare,  and    makes 

This  whether  yt  divine  Tobacco  wore,  thorn  couragious ;  but  I  rather  think  giddy 

Or  Panachaoa,  or  Polygony,  headed.  .  .  .  And  perhajM  for  the  self  same 

Shee  fownd,  and  brougnt  it  to  her  patient  cause  thev  also  delight  in  Tobacco ;  they 

deare  take  it   through    reeds   that   have  ioyned 

Who  al  this  while  lay  bleding  out  his  hart-  vnto  them  gpreat  heads  of  wood  to  containe 

blood  noare."  it:  I  doubt  not  but  lately  taught  them,  as 

Thf  Faerie  Queen,  III.  v.  32.  brought  them  by  the  English:  and  were  it 

1597.-" His  Lordship"   (E.  of  Essex  at  '^^J  sometimes  lookt  into  (for  Morat  Boam 

Villafranca)  "made  no  answer,  but  called  ^^^   f'^  since  commanded  a  pipe  to  be 

for  tobacco,   seeming   to    give    but    small  J*»'?f^  ^J'?"?.**  ^J^^  «^  «>f  t  ^iiJ''^^  *" 

credit  to  this  alarm ;  and  sb  on  horseback,  ^  ^,>d  m  dension  through  the  C\tie,)  no 

with  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  f.x)t  question   but  it  woiild   prove  a  principal! 

beside  him,  took  tobacco,  whilst  I  was  toll-  ?;>mmodity.     Neverthelesse  they  will  take 

ing  his  Lordship  of  tho  men  I  had  sent  forth,  \i  T*?"!^®?'  u  •     %^  ^  ignorant  therein, 

and  tho  order  I  had  given  them.    Within  that  that  which  m  England  is  not  saleable. 

some  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  might  hear  a  doth  passe  here   amongst  them    for  most 

good  round  volley  of  shot  bet^saxt  the  30  excellent.  —Sandys,  Journey,  66. 

men  I    had  sent  to  the   chapel,   and  the  1615. — "  II  tabaoco  ancora  usano  qui "  (at 

enemy,  which  made  his  Lordship  cast  his  Constantinople)  "di  pigliar  in  convoraoziono 

pipe  from  him,  and  listen  to  the  shooting."  i^er  gusto:   ma  io  non  ho  voluto  mai  pro- 

— Commentaries  0/ Sir  Francis  Vere,  p.  62.  vame,  e  ne  avera  cognizione  in  Italia  che 

1598.  - "  Cob.      Ods    me    I   marlo  what  "?^l*i    °«  -S^^'f ''*';.-.^    '^    particolare    il 

pleasure  or  felicity  they    have    in    taking  ^'f^""^  cardinale  Crescenao  qualche  volta 

this  roguish  tobacco.     It  is  good  for  nothing  P®'"    medicamento  ins^rnatogh   dal   Signer 

but  to  choke  a  man,  and  fill  him  full  of  ?°"  Viijnnio  Orsino,  che  pnmo  di  tutti,  se 

smoke  and  embers:   there  were  four  died  *°  '^°'^j.?"°i..g"  ^^^  ^^^\^^ :P ,1^^%J^ 

out  of  one  house  last  week  with  taking  of  it,  ^™*  ^  Inghilterra.  — /  .  defla  I  alle,  1.  76. 

and  two  more  the  bell  wont  for  yesternight ;  1616.  —  "Such  is  the  miraculous    omni- 

one  of  them  they  say  will  never  scape  it ;  he  potonce  of  our  strong  tasted  Tobacco,  as  it 

voided  a  bushel  of  soot  yesterday  upward  cures  al  sorts  of  diseases  (which  neuer  any 

and  downward   .  .    .its  little  better  than  drusge  could  do  before)  in  all  persons  and 

rats-bane  or  roaakcr."— Every  Man  in  his  at  all  times.  ...  It  cures  the  gout  in  the 

Humour,  iii.  2.  feet  and  (which  is  miraculous)  in  that  very 


and  Cludiiaa  within  the  Empiru.  Noblea  and 
B^gan,  Pioiu  and  Wicked,  Devot«e*  utd 
Freo-thialisn,  pocta.  btntoriana,  rhetoriciaiu, 
doctors  and  pntisnta,   high  and   Ion       '  ' 


one  aloope  soundly,  and  vet  being  tukei 
vhen  B  man  ia  Hloapie  and  dromdc.  it  nill 
as  thoy  sny,  awake  nil  liniine,  and  ituickcc 
hU  Tndemtandiiig.  .  .  .  O  oniniimtentpou'ei 
of  Tobaceo  I  And  if  it  could  liy  the  iimaakf 
thereof  uhius  out  deuils,  aa  the  aiuoaki 
of  Tubiai  fish  did  (whifb  1  am  sure  could 
imoll  no  stroQglier)  it  would  nerve  for  i 
precious  Relivke,  lioth  fur  the  KuiionUttou! 
PrisBbi.  and  the  huoleiit  Puritnnes,  to  caal 
ont  deuila  withall,"— A',  Janui  /.,  Couiit.r- 
bliute  t:  Tobaceo,  in  H'ori*,  pp.  218-220, 

1817.  —  "  A»  tho  amoking  of  tolmccc 
(tunbilEli)  had  taken  rcry  bad  otTect  upon 
the  health  and  mind  of  miiny  person!^  1 
onlered  tliat  no  one  should  i)ractiBe  tht 
habit.  My  brother  Sh^  'Ahb^,  alsu  being 
awnro  of  its  evil  offoctti,  had  iaaued  a  ciim- 
maud  against  the  use  of  it  in  Intn.  But 
Kfaitn-i-'Alam  was  so  much  addicted  to 
smoking,  that  he  could  not  abstain  from  it, 
and  often  smokol." — Htmo-ri  of  JaliAitg'ir, 
in  ICIIIal,  T.  831.  See  the  same  poaBaijo 
rendered  by  BlMhrnann,  in  Ind.  A  nth. 
i.  184. 

1823.—"  Incipit  nostro  soculo  in  jmmon- 
Bum  crescorc  usus  totMCOO,  atijue  afficit 
homines  occulta  '[uidem  delectationo,  nt 
i|ui  illi  semel  aaaucti  sint.  difficile  postsa 
abstinent,  "—Banin,  //.  VHat  n  Morlh,  in 
II.  MoHtagne-t  ed.  1. 189. 

Wu  nrc  HnaYile  to  givu  tlic  daU"  or 
Persian  uutlior  of  tliu  following  ex- 
tract ('tlioii(i[h  clearly  of  th*  litli 
i-entury),  wliidi  with  an  intcodiutory 
nenUmco  ve  have  found  in  a  fragniRti- 
tary  note  in  tlie  hand  writ  iuir  of  the 
late  Miijor  William  Yule,  writli-n  in 
India  almut  thu  beginning  of  last 
c-entmy  ;  • 

"  Although  Tolweco  lie  the  produce  of  an 
li^ropean  I'tant,  it  has  tioranhcleiH  been 
in  use  by  our  Physicians  modicinnll^  for 
•omo  time  past.  Nnj,  some  creditable 
Paoplo  even  have  been  friendly  to  tho  use 
of  it,  though  from  its  having  lieon  brought 
■paringly  in  the  first  instance  from  Europe, 

general  use.  The  Cidture  of  thLTHant, 
however,  becamo  speedily  almost  universal, 
within  a  short  period  after  its  introduction 
into  Hiudostaun  ;  and  tbe  produce  of  it 
rewarded  the  Cultjvntor  far  I«yoDd  every 
other  article  of  Husbandry.  Tliia  became 
moro  CHiwcially  the  case  in  tho  reign  of 
Shah  Jehauu  (commenced  i.n.  1037)  when 
the  Practice  of  Smoking  pervaded  all  Ranks 


ir  the  : 


f  life. 


'i'u  a  stranger  no  ofToring  was  so  acceptable 
aa  a  Whiff,  and  to  a  friend  one  could 
produce  nothing  half  so  grateful  as  a 
ChUlnm.  So  rooted  was  tho  habit  that  the 
cunKnned  Smoker  would  abstain  from  Food 
and  Drink  rather  than  relinquish  the  erati- 
ficution  he  deriveil  fnmi  inhaling  the  ruiuea 
of  this  dcleteriuun  Plant !  Nature  reoHlii  at 
tho  very  idea  of  touching  the  Saliva  of 
another  Heraon,  yet  in  the  present  instnnce 
our  Toliacco  smokers  pa.u  the  moistened 
Tubo  from  one  mouth  to  another  without 
hoditation  on  tho  one  hand,  and  it  is 
received  with  complacency  on  tho  other! 
The  more  acrid  the  Fumes  so  much  the 
more  grateful  to  the  Palate  of  the  Connois. 
sour.  The  Bmoko  is  a  Collyrium  to  tho 
Eyes,  whilst  tho  Firo,  they  vill  toll  vou, 
su|>pliGs  to  tho  Body  tho  waste  of  radical 
Heat.  Without  doubt  the  HixAah  is  a 
most  pleaaiog  Coni]icimon,  whether  to  the 
roller    or    to    tbe     solitaiy 


junsel  lor  upon  whom  ... 

rely  in  our  most  im|iortant  Concerns.  It  is 
an  elegant  Ornament  in  our  private  Apport- 
loents  :  it  gives  joy  to  tho  Beholder  in  our 
public  nails.  Tbe  Music  of  its  souud  puts 
the  warbling  of  tho  Nightingnlo  to  Shame, 
ind  tho  Fragiance  of  ita  Perfume  brings  a 


light.  .  .  ." — Isatfm.  d'tmil). 

c.  1760.— "Tambikd.  It  is  known  from 
tbe  Maitir-i-R<^\m%  that  the  tobccco  came 
from  Europe  to  tho  Dakhin,  and  from  tho 
Dakhin  to  Upper  India,  during  the  reign  of 
Akbar  Shlth  {11)58.1605),  since  which  time  it 
lias  Iwen  in  general  \iaB."—Bal'Sr-i'-Ajam, 
luotod  by  BlodiMiana,  in  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  164. 


*  Some  notice  of  Msjoc  Tiile,  wliose  i-uluabl 
OrifnUI  MMS.  were  prcsPHlo)  to  Ihn  British  Mu 
seum  after  his  dmth,  ntll  b«  roun'l  In  Dr.  Rifii' 
rrs&ce  to  tho  CamloO'"  "/  Fi'tioK  USS.  (vol.  ili 


xiuntry  till  1605.  In  1612  and  1615  the 
jhogun  probibiteil  both  culture  and  use 
if  tabako.  —  See  the  work,  i.  278-77. 
According  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Tiiitgt 
lapa,if>'.  3rd  ed.  p.  402)  by  1651  tho  Jaw 
*as  so  far  ralaiecf  that  smoking  was  per- 
nitted,  but  only  out-of-doors.] 

TOBEA,  s.  Hind,  tobnl,  [which, 
LcconUng  to  Platta,  is  Skt.  protha, 
ncnx  of  a  horse,'  iuvefted].  Tlie 
eather  nose-bag  in  which  a  liorsc's 
ed  is  administered.  "In  the  Ner- 
iiidda  valley,  in  Central  India,  the 
ronien  wear  a  profusion  of  toe-rings, 
omc  standing  up  an  inch  high.  Their 
ilioesareconsequt'ullvcnrionalv  shaped, 
iiid  are  enllwl  tobru  "  {M.-Gen.  K.  H. 
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Keatinge).    As  we  should  say,  *l)UckeU/ 

(The  use  of  the  nosebag  is  referred  to 
)y  Sir  T.  Her))ert  (ed.  1634):  "The 
horses  (of  the  Persians)  feed  usually 
of  Uirley  and  chopt-straw  put  into  a 
l)ag,  and  fastened  alx)ut  their  heads, 
which  iinplyes  the  manger."  Also  see 
TURA.] 

1808. — **.  .  .  stable-lioys  arc  apt  to  servo 
themselves  to  a  part  out  of  the  poor  boasts 
allowance ;  to  prevent  which  a  thrifty 
housewife  sees  it  put  into  a  tolnra,  or  mouth 
l)Ag,  and  spits  thereon  to  make  the  Hostler 
loathe  ana  leave  it  alone." — Drummtmdy 
lUujttratwntj  kc. 

[1875. — "One  of  the  horsemen  dropped 
histobra  or  nose-bag." — DreWf  Jummoo^  240.] 

TODDY,  s.  A  corruption  of  Hind. 
tdrl,  i.e.  the  fermented  sap  of  the  tdr 
or  ptilmyra,  Skt.  tdlay  and  also  of  other 
])alm8,  such  as  the  date,  the  coco-i)alm, 
and  the  Caryota  urens;  palm- wine. 
Ti)tUhj  is  generally  the  substance  used 
in  India  as  yeast,  to  leaven  bread. 
The  word,  a.s  is  well  known,  has  re- 
ceived a  new  apjilication  in  Scotland, 
the  immediate  nistorj'  of  which  we 
have  not  traced.  The  ftf/a-tree  seems 
to  1h»  indicated,  though  confusedly,  in 
this  i)assage  of  Megasthenes  from 
Arrian  : 

c.  B.C.  820. — "Megasthenes  tells  us  .  .  . 
the  Indians  were  in  old  times  nomadic  .  .  . 
wore  so  barbarous  that  they  wore  the  skins 
of  such  wild  animals  as  they  could  kill, 
and  subsisted  (?)  on  the  bark  of  trees  ;  that 
those  trees  wore  called  in  the  Indian  speech 
tala,  and  that  there  grew  on  them  as  there 
grows  at  the  tops  of  the  (date)  palm  trees, 
a  fruit  resembling  balls  of  wool.  — Arrian y 
IndicOy  vii.,  tr.  by  McCrindle. 

c.  1330. — **.  .  .  There  is  another  tree  of 
a  different  species,  which  .  .  .  gives  all 
the  year  round  a  white  liquor,  pleasant  to 
drink,  which  tree  is  called  tail."  —  Fr. 
JordanuSf  16. 

[1554. — "There  is  in  Gujaret  a  tree  of 
the  palm-tribe,  called  taji  ogadji  (millet 
tree).  From  its  branches  cups  are  sus- 
|>ondod,  and  when  the  cut  end  of  a  branch 
IS  placed  into  one  of  these  vessels,  a  sweet 
liquid,  something  of  the  nature  of  arrack, 
flows  out  in  a  continuous  stream  .  .  .  and 
presently  changes  into  a  most  wonderful 
wine." — Trace fs  of  Sid i  Ali  ReUf  tram.  A. 
Vamb^ry,  p.  29.] 

[1609-10.  —  "Tarree."  See  under 
SUBA.] 

1611.— ''Palmiti  Wine,  which  they  call 
Taddy."— X  Dounton,  in  Purchof,  i.  298. 

[1614.— "A  sort  of  wine  that  distilleth 
out  of  the  Palmetto  trees,  called  Tadie."— 
FotUr^  Lettertj  iii.  4.] 


1615.- 
*' .  .  .  And  then  more  to  glad  yee 
Weele  have  a  health  to  al  our  friends  in 
Tadee." 

Vertfjt  to  T.  Corya^y  in  CrudUUSf 
iii.  47. 

1623. — ".  .  .  on  board  of  which  we  stayed 
till  nightfall,  entertaining  with  conversa- 
tion and  drinking  tari,  a  liquor  which  is 
drawn  from  the  cooo-nut  trees,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  a  little  turbid,  and  of  a  somewhat 
rough  taste,  though  with  a  blending  in 
sweetness,  and  not  unpalatable,  something 
like  one  of  our  viki  ptrcanti.  It  will  also  in- 
toxicate, like  wine,  if  drunk  over  freely." — 
P.  delta  ValU,  ii.  530 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  62]. 

[1634.— "The  Toddy-tree  is  like  the  Date 
of  Palm  ;  the  Wine  called  Toddy  is  got 
by  wounding  and  piercing  the  Tree,  and 
putting  a  Jar  or  Pitcher  under  it,  so  as  the 
Liquor  maj  drop  into  it." — *SiV  T.  Herbert^ 
in  llarrUj  i.  408.J 

1648. — "The  country  ...  is  planted  with 
palmito-trees,  from  which  a  sap  is  drawn 
called  Terry,  that  they  very  commonly 
drink."- law  TicUt,  12. 

1653. — ".  .  .  le  tari  qui  est  le  vin  ordi- 
naire des  Indcs.** — De  la  Boullayr-U-Oovz, 
246. 

1673. — "The  Natives  singing  and  roaring 
all  Night  lon^ ;  being  drunk  with  Toddy, 
the  Wine  of  tho  Cocoe." — Fry^r,  53. 

,,  "As  for  the  rest,  they  are  very 
respectful,  unless  the  Seamon  and  Soldiers 
get  drunk,  either  with  Toddy  or  Bang." — 
Ibid.  91. 

1686. — "  Besides  the  Liquor  or  Water  in 
the  Fruit,  there  is  also  a  sort  of  Wine 
drawn  from  the  Tree  called  Toddy,  which 
looks  like  Whey." — Dumpier j  i.  293. 

1706. — ".  .  .  cette  liqueur  s'appelle  tarif." 
— Luillierf  43. 

1710. — This  word  was  in  common  use  at 
Madras. —  Wheelery  ii.  125. 

1750.  —  "/.  Was  vor  Leute  trincken 
Taddy?  C.  Die  Soldaten,  die  Land 
Portugicscn,  die  Parroior  (see  PARIAH)  und 
Schiffleuto  trincken  diesen  Taddy." — 
Madras^  oder  Fort  St.  George^  &c.,  Halle, 
1750. 

1857. — "It  is  tho  unformented  iuice  of 
the  Palmyra  which  is  used  as  food:  when 
allowed  to  ferment,  which  it  will  do  before 
midday,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  changed  into  a 
sweet,  intoxicating  drink  called  '  kal '  or 
'toddy.'"- fi/).  Caidxeell,  Lectures  on  Tinne- 
velly  Missiotit  p.  33. 

IT  "The  Rat,  returning  homo  full  of 
Toddy,  said,  If  I  meet  the  Oat,  I  will  tear 
him  in  pieces." — Ceylon  Proverb,  in  Ind. 
Antiq.  i.  59. 

Of  the  Scotcli  application  of  the 
word  we  can  find  but  one  example  in 
Burns,  and,  Strang  to  say,  no  mention 
in  Jameson's  Dictionary : 
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1785.—  TOLA,     s.       All     ludiau     weight 

"  The  iada  an' lasses,  blythely  bent  (chietty    of    gold    or    silverX     not   of 

To  mind  baith  saul  an' body,  extreme  autiqiiitv.     Hind,    told,    Skt. 

Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content  f^ld,    i^  IwlancLV   tul,    *to  lift  up,  to 

An' steer  about  Uieto^....      .  weitrh.'     The    Hindu  scale  is   8  rattis 

Burns,  The  Hoi  it  Fair.  ,      ^ -nrnwrnttrtTtK     ^        -  i.       io  ^  ^  i. 

i-,Ao     ..AX.        *  XI.             *  (se<i  EUTTEE)  =  1  huimiy  12  mcmas= 

inflame  her  passions.  "-/footo'«  /2#7x>r^  i.  80.  ruths.     The  proper  weight  of  the  ratti, 

1804.—  which   was  the    old     Indian   unit   of 

** .  .  .  I've  nae  fear  for't ;  weight,  has  l>een  determined  by  Mr.  E. 

For  siller,  faith,  ye  ne'er  did  care  for't,  Thomas  as  1*75  grains,  and  the  medieval 

Unless  to  help  a  needful  body,  fa 7if/a  which  was  the  prototype  of  the 

An'  get  an  antnn  glass  o'  toddy.  ^^         ^^.^  ^^  I0()  rattU  weiglit.     **  But 

TannahUf,  hputU  to  Jam..  Burr.  1     ^^^  f^^  j^j^^g  „,^^j  ^f  the  Musliius 

»..^«%«v«*  «»*«««^        -nr    1        .1  ^vas  merely  an  aliciuot  part — '^s  of  the 

TODDY-BIBD,  s     We  do  not  know  compjiratiVely   rec4nt  tola,  and   ^,   of 

for  certain  what  bird  is  meant  by  this  ^^^^  \^^^i^,    ^^.^.^^^    ^        »      ^^   j.,,^ 

name    in    the    quotation.      The    nest  Rt.„iiiation  VII.  of  1833,  putting  the 

would  seem  to  point  to  tlie  Baya,  or  j^^f^^^^^   j^^j^  ^^'           ^^  ^^  oreaent 

Weaver-bird    (Ploceus    i?«ya    Blyth):  f^^-        ^^    .^^j^j.    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

but  the  «2g  alleged  is  absurd ;  it    is  .veighing  180  grs.,  which  is  also  the 

prol>ably  a  blunder.     [Another  bird,  ^^,^^%^  ^^  ^^^^  ^          ^  established  by 

th(i  Artnmtcs  fuscHs,  is,  according  to  the  same  Regulation,  as  the  unit  6f 

Balfour  (Cycl.  s.y.)  called  the  toddy  the  system  of  weights,  80  tolas  =  I  ser, 

^^^^^^'l  40^«=lMannd. 

[1673. — "For  here  is  a  Bird  (having  its  --^„      ,.,  ,                      .          .  ^,. 

mime  from  the  Tree  it  chuses  for  its  S^mctu-  .  ^^^VriA??^^?!.^    ^.-^  of  Mzamoxa 

ary,  the  toddy-tree) ''-Fryer,  76.]  ^^  ^P^^^^2'  *  ^V,?.  ^^^"^^'^ 

^mJZ»^  \,Z:  '  .  ,1^.  /  ,  who  ate  every  day  three  toUas  (of  opium), 
«f;^Z52"?^-™.i*;  *f  m  this  tree  (see  ^hich  is  the  weight  of  ten  cruzados  and  a 
PALHTOA,  BRAB)  that  the  toddy-birds,  half ;  but  this  Clora^oni  {Khora»&H,\)y  though 
so  called  from  their  attachment  to  that  ^e  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  great  scribe 
tree,  make  their  exquisitely  curious  neata,  ^nd  official,  was  always  nodding  or  sleep- 
wrought   out   of    the    thiimest    reeds   and     ins," Qarcia^  f.  1556. 

filaments  of  branches,   with  an  inimitable  -«,-.      ^^  .    -,' .     .*  ^   „„^«  ^i^i/...,.  «# 

mechanism  and  are  about  the  bigne.,  of  a  ^^^-'^  t^^V^ -^C >^t^%^. 

t:^:^:^\  J^^^t-^"^:'  5!--°  °'  go.d."-i.«.K.,  in  i>«n*„,  i. 

'  21/. 

m/xi%Tx<n>  r«  A  m          mi  •  1615-16.— "  Two  tole  aud  a  half  being  an 

TODDY-CAT,  s.     This  name  is  in  ounce." -^iV  T.  Roe,  in  Purchas,  i.  645; 

S.    India  applied   to  the  Voradoxnrns  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  183]. 

Musangay  Jerdon  :    [the  V.  nigcr,  the  1676.— "Overall  the  Empiw  of  the  Great 

Indian  Palm-Ciyet  oi  Blanford  {Mam-  Mogul,  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  is  weigh 'd 

inalia,      106).]         It     infests     houses,  witli  Weights,  which  they  caU  Tolla,  which 

esi>ecially  where  there  is  a  ceiling  of  *«^.Tf^,  ^^  **«°^?"  ^°^  ^;?^*F^2!?   i?T 

1  4.1    /        #««i~rrmni\      T*                      •  wcight.  — Tttrcr/u^,  E.T.  u.  18;  fed.  Ball, 

cloth  (see  CHUTT).     Its  name  is  given  j  ^|-j                                          '  *• 

for  its  fondness,  real  or  supi>oseu,  for 

palm-juice.  TOMAUN,  s.     A  Mongol  word,  sig- 

nifying  10,(XX),  and  constantly  used  m 

[TOKO,  s.    Slang  for  *  a  thrashing.'  the  histories  of  the  Mongol  dynasties 

The  word  is  imper.  of  Hind,  toknd,  *  to  for  a  division  of  an  army  theoretically 

censure,  blame,  and  has  been  converted  consisting  of  that  number.     But  its 

into  a  noun  on  the  analogy  of  bunnow  modern   application  is   to  a    Persian 

and  other  words  of  the  sfime  kind.  money,  at   the    present    time    worth 

[1823.-"  Toco /"or  vani-Yams  are  food  for  about  7«.  6</.     [In  1899  the  exchange 

negroes  in  the  W.  Indies  ...  and  if,  in-  Wiis   alx>ut   53   CiailB   to   the  £1  ;    10 

stead  of  receiving  his  proper  ration  of  these,  Craiis=  1  tuman.]     Till  recently  it  was 

blackee  gets  a  whip  (toco)  about  his  back,  onlv  a  moiiev  of  account,  representing 

why  'he  has  caught  toco'  instead  of  yam."  io,600  dlndrs;  the  latt*jr  also  having 

""^I't     ^'^f^f'"';,          .               .  l>^^-i^  i"    Persia  for  centuries  only  a 

[1867.-"  Toko  for  Yam.    An  cxprosjion  j  account,  constantly  degene- 

peculiar  to  negroes  for  orymg  out  before  ^-    *     •            i             im        x  "       ^^     • 

Qng  hurt."-.SmyM,   SiLUor's   Word- Book,  "^^"^«l    ^?^     ^^Tl.  •   ^^^     ^omaun    in 

S.V.]                     *  Fryer*8  time  (1677)  is  reckoned  by  him 
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as  equal  to  £3,  6s.  &d.  P.  della  Valle's 
estimate  60  years  earlier  would  give 
about  £4,  lOs.  Od.^  and  is  perfiaps 
loose  and  Ux>  high.  Sir  T.  Herbert's 
valuation  (bxl3s.  M.)  is  the  same  as 
Fryer's.  In  the  first  and  third  of  the 
following  quotations  we  have  the  word 
in  the  Tartar  military  sense,  for  a 
division  of  10,000  men  : 

1298. — '*  You  8oe  when  a  Tartar  prince 
goes  forth  to  war,  he  takes  with  him,  say, 
100,000  horse  .  .  .  they  call  the  corps  of 
100,000  men  a  Tuc  ;  that  of  10,000  they  call 
a  Toman."— J/arco  Po/«,  Bk.  i.  ch.  64. 

c.  1340.  —  **Co8  deux  portions  r^unies 
formaient  un  total  de  800  toumani,  dont 
chacun  vaut  10,000  dixuurs  courants,  et  le 
dinar  6  dirhem3."—Shihabuddlny  Matdlak-al 
Absdry  in  Not.  el  ExU.  xiii.  194. 

c.  1347. — **I  was  informed  .  .  .  that 
when  the  Kan  assembled  his  trooi^s,  and 
called  the  array  #f  his  forces  together, 
there  were  with  him  100  divisions  of  horse, 
each  composed  of  10,000  men,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  called  Amir  Tum&n,  or  lord 
of  10,000."— /6»  Batata,  iv.  299-300. 

A  form  of  the  Tartar  word  seems  to  have 
paHMcd  into  Russian : 

c.  1559. — "One  thousand  in  the  language 
of  the  p)eople  is  called  Tissulze :  likewise 
ten  thousand  in  a  single  word  Tma :  twenty 
thousand  Z>uuHma:  thirty  thousand  rttma. 
— Habersinn.  Delia  Moscovia.  Jiamusio.  iii. 
159. 

[c.  1590.  —  In  the  SarkiCr  of  KandahA- 
"eighteen  diniUra  make  a  tumin,  and  each 
tumitn  is  eijuivalent  to  800  ddms.  The 
tumiln  of  Khurasan  is  equal  in  value  to  30 
rupees  and  the  tumdn  of  InUc  to  40." — Ain, 
ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  393-94.] 

1619.  —  "  L'ambasciadore  Indiano  .  .  . 
ordinb  che  donasse  a  tutti  un  toxnano,  cio^ 
dieci  zecchini  per  uno." — P.  della  Valle^  ii. 
22. 

c.  1630. — "But  how  miserable  so  ere  it 
seemes  to  others,  the  Persian  King  makes 
many  happy  harvests ;  filling  every  yeere 
his  insatiate  coffers  with  above  350,000 
Tomans  (a  Toman  is  five  markes  sterlin)." 
—Sir  T.  Herbert,  p.  225. 

[c.  1665. — In  Persia  "the  ab^  is  worth 
4  sh(fliis,  and  the  tomAn  50  aMsU  or  200 
*hdhis."—Taeernin',  ed.  Ball,  i.  24.] 

1677.  —  " .  .  .  Receipt  of  Custom  (at 
Gombroon)  for  which  he  pays  the  King 
yearly  Twenty-two  thousand  7*homand8. 
every  7*homand  making  Three  pound  and 
a  Noble  in  our  Accompt,  Half  which  we 
have  a  Right  to.*'— Fryer,  232. 

1711. — "Camels,  Houses,  Ac,  are  gene- 
rally sold  by  the  Tomand,  which  is  2KX) 
Shahees  or  50  Abassees ;  and  they  usually 
reckon  their  Estates  that  way  ;  such  a  man 
is  worth  so  many  Tomands,  as  we  reckon 
by  Pounds  in  England."— Z^ity<rr,  229. 

[1858. — "  Girwur  Singh,  Tomandar,  came 
up  with  a  detachment  of  the  special  police." 
-^Sleeman,  Journey  throvffh  Ouah,  ii.  17.] 

3  N 


TOlfBAOK,  8.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  %.e.  a  particular  modification 
of  brass,  formerly  imported  from  Indo> 
Cliinese  countries.  Port,  tambaca^ 
from  Malay  tdmbaga  and  tdmbaaa, 
*  copper,'  which  is  again  from  Stt. 
tamrika  and  tdmra. 

m 

1602.— "Their  drummes  are  huge  pcmnes 
made  of  a  metall  called  Tomban,  which 
makes  a  most  hellish  sound." — Scott,  Dis- 
course qf  laua,  in  Purduu,  \.  180. 

1690.— "This  Tombac  is  a  kind  of  Metal, 
whose  scarcity  renders  it  more  valuable  than 
Gold.  .  .  .  Tis  thought  to  be  a  kind  of 
natural  Compound  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Brass,  and  in  some  places  the  mixture  ii 
very  Rich,  as  at  Borneo,  and  the  Moneilloet, 
in  others  more  allayed,  as  at  Siam."  — 
Ovington,  510. 

1759.— "The  Produaiont  of  this  Country 
(Siam)  are  prodigious  quantities  of  Grain, 
Cotton,  Benjamin  .  .  .  and  Tambanck." 
— In  Dalrymple,  i.  119. 

TOM-TOM,  s.  Tamtam,  a  native 
drum.  The  word  comes  from  India, 
and  is  chiefly  used  there.  Forbes 
{Rds-Mdld,  ii.  401)  [ed.  1878,  p.  6651 
says  the  thing  is  so  called  because  used 
by  criers  who  beat  it  tdm-tdm,  'place 
by  place,*  t.«.  first  at  one  place,  then  at 
another.  But  it  is  rather  an  onoma- 
topoeia, not  belonging  to  any  langua^ 
in  particular.  In  Ceylon  it  takes  the 
form  tamattamaf  in  Tel.  tappda,  in 
Tam.  tambattam ;  in  Malay  it  is  ^^n- 
toil,  all  with  the  same  meaning.  (When 
badminton  was  introduced  at  Satara 
natives  called  it  Tamtam,  phul  khely 
tam-tam  meaning  '  battledore,*  and  the 
shuttlecock  looked  like  a  flower  (phur^. 
Tommy  Atkins  promptly  turned  this 
into  ^^Tom  Foor*  (Calcutta  Rev.  xcvi. 
346).]  In  French  the  word  tamtam  is 
used,  not  for  a  drum  of  any  kind,  but 
for  a  Chinese  gong  (q.v.). "  M.  Littr^, 
however,  in  the  Supplement  to  hia 
Diet.,  remarks  that  this  use  is  erroneous. 

1693.  —  "It  is  ordered  that  to-morrow 
morning  the  Chonltnr  Justices  do  cause 
the  Tom  Tom  to  be  beat  through  all  the 
Streets  of  the  Black  Town.  .  .  ."—In  Wheeler, 
i.  268. 

1711.  —  "Their  small  Pipes,  and  Tom 
Toms,  instead  of  Harmony  made  the  Dis- 
cord the  greater." — Lockyer,  236. 

1755.— In  the  Calcutta  Mayor's  expenses 
we  find : 
"  Tom  Tom,  R.  1    1    0."— In  L<mg,  66. 

1764. — "You  will  give  strict  orders  to  the 
Zemindars  to  furnish  Oil  and  Musshaub, 
and  Tom  Toms  and  Pikemen,  &c.,  according 
to  custom."— /6Kf.  891. 


1770. — ".  . .  An  initrumeDt  of  bnia  which 
the  Enropaana  latolf  borrowed  from  tho 
Turin  to  add  to  tbeir  milibirj  music,  nnd  ! 
which  ia  cftllod  «  tarn"  C)—AbU  R-tfinul,  , 


tom-tom  or  rinitn,  nccominnied  b;  a.  triui< 
rustic  pipe,  nounda  from  difforunt  |«rtio» 
throughout  tho  throng.  .  .  ." — J/««i'o,  Aiiv- 
rxHiet,  7S. 

1804.  —  "  I  nsquc't  tl^at  thay  may  In 
hnngad ;  and  let  the  causa  of  thair  pmiinh- 
tnent  be  publiebed  in  the  bniar  liy  bent  <if 
tom-tom.*'— ir,«,>j(o«,  iii.  186. 

1B21.  —  "Tho  MahnCtAa  in  m;  vicinity 
kapt  up  auch  a  confounded  ncHse  with  the 
'  mbnla,  and  piiKW,  that  to  aleeii 


)  TONJON. 

1S80.-"  In  the  (r.'m/i)  of  the  19th  of  April 
we  ore  told  that '  Syud  MAbomed  Padabnh  btu 
rO|)ulBed  the  ulUcit  on  hi.'  fort  instigated  by 
curliiiD  moolaht  of  ton^  lUt.'  ...  Is  tha 
relentlcM  tonga  a  rcginn  uf  country  or  n 
Tollgioui  ui^animtiun '.  .  .  .  'Hie  original 
ti^lcgrum  niipcnr*  lo  hnre  ronCvniplalod  a 
full»lopQlter'cerlaioH.w>//.iA/.'  Thanoi 
an  indeiiendeut  >«; 
ilili  wurkine  udmi 
nnd  Jellalahod,  t 


ab<nit  the  t 


-S^U.   lr..« 
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18»I.— "Tha  tom-tom  i«  ubiiiuiWua.  It 
knowa  no  roat.  It  ia  content  with  depnTinp 
nian  of  hia.  It  aelcctn  b^  prefarenca  the 
houra  of  the  night  aa  the  time  for  its  malign 
iofluenco  to  uurt  it«  most  potent  sway. 
It  raTerberatw  ila  dull  unmeaning  mono- 
tonea  through  tha  Atful  droama  which  ahoer 
eibauation  brings.  It  ioj-pire*  deluairu 
hopes  W  a  brief  lull  only  lo  break  forth 
with  rotreahed  vigour  into  wilder  ccatiLciaa 
of  maniacal  fury — accompanied  with  naml 
incantations  and  protrocled  howbi.  .  .  ," — 
Uorland  Tima  nflmlix.  April  \i. 

TONaA,  s.  A  kind  of  light  aiul 
small  two-w]iuelo(l  vehicle,  Hinil.  ftlix/d, 
[Skt.  laimnga,  'a  ]tIatforni '].  "fhe 
word  liaa  become  faiiiiliHr  of  late  y«>ars, 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  toiiqa  in  n 
modined  form  on  the  ronds  leading  iiji 
to  Simla,  Darjeeliiig,  uiid  other  hill- 
stfltions.  [Taverniersiieakaot  rtcarrince 
of  this  kind,  h\it  does  not  use  the  worn  : 

(c.  16G5.—"  They  have  also,  for  tinvellini-, 
■mall,  very  light,  cnrriageH  which  contain 
two  peraona  ;  but  usually  one  travela  alune 
...  to  which  they  hamcsa  a  [loir  of  oion 
only.  Thcpc  carm^oa,  which  are  providod, 
likeouni,  with  curtains  and  cuahiona,  are  nut 
sluDg.  .  .  .'■— TuiTNirr,  ed.  Ball,  i.  44.] 
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villages  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  usually  superior  to  those  in 
Poona  or  ShoUpur,  and  tho  people  appear 
to  be  in  good  circumstances.  .  .  .  The 
cawtom  too,  which  is  common,  of  driviug 
light    Tonm*    drawn   by    ponies    or    nien 
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lirst  tongha  took  on^  54  hours  from  Rajport 
to  Sabaninpore."— Aoitwr  Hall. 


tlie  null-editor  of  tho 
T-mn,  interpreting  the  message  referreil 
to,  moda  sense  of  it  in  tho  way  wa  have  seen, 
associating  the  omiiuias  mystery  with  tho 
moolluii,  and  helping  out  tho  otlicr  sonlauce 
with  idme  expUinatbry  idcaii  i>f  his  own." 
-l'!im»-r  Ma,%  June  10. 

ISSl.  —  "Bcnrini^  in  mind  Mr.  Framji's 
eitmoniinwy  semooa,  ncitnlily  those  ren- 
derofl  during  tho  mulinv,  and  .  .  .  that  ho  ia 
crim>lcd  tor  life  .  .  .  t>y  wonnds  received 
while  gallantly  defending  the  mail  tongk 
cart  in  which  he  was  travelling,  when 
attacked  by  dacoits.  .  .  ."—Letter  from 
iS.n,xU'v  a«i1.  I„  Hoif.  0/  /»,iw,  Juno  17, 
1881. 

TONIOATCHY,  TONNTEETOH, 

s.  lu  Madras  tliis  in  the  mime  of  tlie 
(liinn'stiu  walvr-can'ier,  who  ia  generally 
n  u-iinian,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  iiiider 
hon.'tt-inttid.  It  is  a  eorr.  of  Tamil 
laiiiiir-kdmf  tannikhlrif^,  an  ali1ire\-ia- 
tion  (if  laniilr-k<italti,  '  irate r-ivom«n.' 

c.  1780. — "  '  Voudriei-vous  mo  pormottro 
do  faire  cc  trajet  avec  mes  gens  et  mcs 
lingiigoa,  (pii  no  consistont  ou'en  deui 
malles,  .puitro  caisscs  do  vin,  deux  ballntn 
de  toilcs,  eC  deux  femmas,  dont  Hino  eat 
ma  cuiainitre,  ot  I'aiitre,  ma  tannla  kuatj* 
on  {lortouse  d'cnu.'  "—Ilanf n/r.  i.  242. 

17B2.— "The  Armenian  .  .  .  now  monnta 
a  bit  of  blood  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  da(ihci>  the 
mud  about  through  the  street*  of  tho  li'aek 
Two,  to  tho  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  thu  Tawny-kertchw."-.V«ifnM  C««nrr. 
April  20. 

TONJON,  and  viilg.  TOMJOHH,  s. 
A  sort  ot  sedan  or  porlalile  ch.iir.  It 
is  (at  least  in  the  Beii^l  Presidi'iicy) 
carried  like  a  palaukni  l>y  a  single 
jiole  and  four  bearers,  ivlicreas  a  jom- 
pon  (q.v.),  for  nse  in  a  liilly  country, 
has  two  poles  like  a  Kurojlcnn  sedan, 
each  pair  of  liearui's  Iwariiig  it  by  ti 
stick  between  Ihe  roles,  to  which  the 
latter  are  slung.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  origin  of  tliis  word  is,  nor  explain 
the  etymologi'  given  by  Williamson 
lielow,  unlej<s  it  is  intended  fur  thdm- 
jSngh,  which  might  mean  '8ui)](0rt- 
Ihigli.'  Mr.  PlatlH  uivcs  as  forms  in 
Hind.  Mmjhitm  and  Ihfmyhi.  The 
word  is  perliaps  adopteil  fiiun  some 
trans-gangelic  language.    A  nide  oou- 
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of  •/.   Herbert,  in  Forrest,   Bombay  Letters, 
Home  Series,  ii.  438. 

[18S0.— *<Thi8  (Bop^ti),  however,  ia  rather 
a  title  of  office  than  of  mere  rank,  as  these 
governors  are  sometimes  Tiim^^iig'flTifigM^ 
An^gehdis,  and  of  still  inferior  rank."  — 
Raffles,  Java,  2nd  ed.  i.  299.] 

1884.  —  "Singapore  had  originally  been 

Surchased  from  two  Malay  chiefs ;  the 
ultan  and  Tamangong  of  Johore.  The 
former,  when  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  entered 
into  the  arrangement  with  them,  was  the 
titular  sovereign,  whilst  the  latter,  who 
held  an  hereditary  office,  was  the  real 
ruler." — Cavenagh,  Reminis.  of  an  Indian 
Official,  273. 

TOON,  TOON-WOOD,  s.  The  tree 
and  tiiul)er  of  the  Cedrtla  Toona^  Roxb. 
N.O.  Melidceae.  Hind,  tun^  tUriy  Skt. 
tunna.  The  timber  is  like  a  poor 
mahogany,  and  it  is  commonly  used 
for  furniture  and  fine  joiner's  work  in 
many  parts  of  India.  It  is  identified 
by  Bentham  with  the  Red  Cedar  of 
ll.S.  Wales  and  Queensland  (Cedrela 
australisy  F.  Mueller).  See  Braiidis, 
Forest  Flora,  73.  A  sj).  of  the  same 
genus  ((7.  sinemis)  is  called  in  Chinese 
eh^un^  which  looks  like  the  same  word. 

[1798.— The  tree  first  described  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  As.  Res.  iv.  288.] 

1810. — "The  toon,  or  country  mahogany, 
which  comes  from  Bengal.  .  .  ." — Alalia 
Graham,  101, 

1837. — "Rosellini  informs  us  that  there  is 
an  Egyptian  harp  at  Florence,  of  which  the 
wood  is  what  is  commonly  called  E.  Indian 
mahogany  {Athena^im,  July  22,  1837).  This 
may  be  the  Cedrela  Toona."— i^oy/e-'*  Hindu 
Meaicine,  30. 

T00BKE7,  s.  A  TurU  horse,  i.e. 
from  Turkestan.  Marco  Polo  iises 
what  is  practically  the  same  word  for 
a  horse  from  the  Turcoman  horse- 
breeders  of  Asia  Minor. 

1298. — '*.  .  .  the  Turcomans  .  .  .  dwell 
among  mountains  and  downs  where  they 
find  good  pasture,  for  their  occupation  is 
■  cattle-keeping.  Excellent  horses,  known  as 
Turquans,  are  reared  in  their  country.  ..." 
— Marco  Polo,  Bk.  i.  ch.  2. 

[c.  1590.— "The  fourth  class  (Turkl)  are 
horses  imported  from  Turtln  ;  though  strong 
and  well  formed,  they  do  not  come  up  to 
the_preceding  (Arabs,  Persian,  Mujannas)." 
— Aln,  i.  234. 

[1663.— "If  they  aie  found  to  be  Turki 
horses,  that  is  from  Turkistan  or  Tartarv, 
and  of  a  proper  size  and  adeauate  strength, 
they  are  branded  on  the  thigh  with  the 
King's  mark.  ;  .  "—Bernier,  ed.  Constable, 
243J 


1678.—"  Four  horses  bought  for  the  Com- 
pany- Pagodas. 
One  young  Arab  at         .  160 
One  old  Turkey  at  40 
One  old  Atchein  at         .        .          20 
One  of  this  country  at    .        .          20 

240." 

Ft.  St.  Geo.  Consns.,  March  6,  in 

Notes  and  Exts.,  Madras,  1871. 

1782. — "Wanted  one  or  two  Tanyans  (see 
TANOUN)  rising  six  years  old.  Wanted  also 
a  Bay  Toorkey,  or  Bay  Tazzi  (see  TAZEE) 
Horse  for  a  Buggy.  .  .  ."—India  Gazette, 
Feb.  9. 

„  "To  be  disposed  of  at  Ghyretty 
...  a  Buggy,  almost  new  ...  a  pair  of 
uncommonly  beautiful  spotted  Toorkasrs." 
— Ibul.  March  2. 

TOOTNAGUE,  s.  Port.  tuUnaga, 
This  word  appears  to  have  two  dif- 
ferent applications,  a.  A  Chinese  alloy 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  sometimes 
callea  *  white  copper '  {i.e.  pek-tung  of 
the  Chinese).  Tne  finest  qualities  are 
alleged  to  contain  arsenic*  The  best 
comes  from  Yunnan,  and  Mr.  Joubert 
of  the  Gamier  Expedition,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  produced  by 
a  direct  mixture  of  the  ores  in  the 
furnace  {Voyage  d^ Eamloraiion,  ii.  160). 
b.  It  is  used  in  Indian  trade  in  the 
same  loose  way  that  spelitr  is  used, 
for  either  zinc  or  pewter  (peh-yuieny  or 
*  white  lead'  of  the  Chinese).  The 
base  of  the  word  is  no  doubt  the  Pers. 
tatiya,  Skt.  tutthn,  an  oxide  of  zinc, 
generally  in  India  applied  to  blue 
vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper,  but  the 
formation  of  the  word  is  obscure. 
Possibly  the  last  syllable  is  merely  an 
adjective  affix,  in  which  way  ndk  is 
used  in  Persian.  Or  it  may  be  ndqa 
in  the  sense  of  lead,  which  is  one  of  the 
senses  given  by  Shakespear.  In  one 
of  the  quotations  ffiven  below,  tutenague 
is  confounded  with  calin  (see  CALAY). 
Moodeen  Sheriff  gives  as  synonyms 
for  zi7ic,  Tam.  tuttundgam  [tuttundgani], 
Tel.  UUtundgam  [tutti?ulgamu\  Mahr. 
and  Guz.  tutti-ndga.  Sir  G.  Staunton 
is  curiously  wrong  in  supposing  (as  his 
mode  of  writing  seems  to  imply)  that 
tutetmgue  is  a  Cliinese  word.  [The 
woi-d    has  been  finally   corrupted  in 

•  SL  JuHen  et  P.  Champion,  Ifidustries  An- 
cimnes  ft  Modemes  de  V  Empire  Chinois,  1869,  p.  76. 
Wells  Williams  says:  "The  peh-tung  ATge^ntBkn,  or 
white  copper  of  the  Chinese,  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
40*4,  zinc  25 '4,  nickel  81*6,  and  iron  2*6,  and 
occasionally  a  little  silver ;  and  these  proportions 
are  nearly  those  of  German  aHyer."— Middle  King- 
dom, ed.  1888,  iL  19. 
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England  into  *■  tooth  and  egg '  metal,  as 
in  a  quotation  below.] 

1605.— "4500  PikalB  (see  PECUL)  of  Tin- 
tcnaga  (for  Tiutenaga)  or  Spelter."— In 
Vaientijn,  v.  329. 

1644.— "That  which  they  export  (from 
Cochin  to  Orissa)  is  pepper,  although  it  is 
prohibited,  and  all  the  drua^  of  the  south, 
with  Callaym  (see  CALAy),  Tntimaga, 
wares  of  China  and  Portugal ;  jewelled  orna- 
ments ;  but  much  less  nowadays,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated.  .  .  ." — BocarrOj  MS. 
f.  316. 

1675.—"  .  .  from  thence  with  DoUan 
to  China  for  Sugar^  Tea,  Porcetane,  Lac- 
carfd  Ware,  Quicksilver,  Tuthinag,  and 
Copper.  .  .  ,"— Fryer,  86. 

[1676-7. — ".  .  .  supposing  yo'  Hon'  may 
intend  to  send  y«  Sugar,  Sugar-candy,  and 
Tntona^  for  Persia.  .  .  ." — Forrest,  Bombay 
Letters,  Home  Series,  i.  125.] 

1679. — Letter  from  Dacca  reporting  .  .  , 
"  that  Dacca  is  not  a  good  market  for  Gold, 
Copper,  Lead,  Tin  or  Tutentgue."— -fV.  St. 
(Jeo.  Consns.,  Oct.  31,  in  ^otes  and  Bxts. 
Madras,  1871. 

[  , ,  "In  the  list  of  commodities  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  1678,  I  find  among 
the  drugs,  tincal  (see  TINCALL)  and 
Toothanage  set  doune.  Enouire  also  what 
these  are.  .  .  ." — Letter  of  jSiV  T.  Browne, 
May  29,  in  N.  <fc  Q.  2  ser.  vii.  520.] 

1727.— "Most  of  the  Spunge  in  China 
had  pernicious  Qualities  because  the  Sub- 
terraneous Grounds  were  stored  with 
Minerals,  as  Copper,  Quicksilver,  Allom, 
Toothenague,  kc  '— vl.  Hamilton,  ii.  223  ; 
[od.  1744,  ii.  222,  for  "Spunge"  reading 
"Springs"]. 

1750.—"  A  sort  of  Cash  made  of  Toothe- 
nague is  the  only  Currency  of  the  Country." 
— Some  Ac.  of  Cochin  China,  by  Mr.  Robei-t 
Kir$op,  in  Dalrymple,  Or.  Bejt.  i.  245. 

[1757. — Speaking  of  the  freemen  enrolled 
at  Nottingham  in  1757,  Bailey  (Annals  of 
Nottinghamshire,  iii.  1235)  mentions  as  one 
of  them  William  Tutin,  ouckle-maker,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  was  a  son  of  this 
latter  person  who  was  the  inventor  of  that 
beautiful  composite  white  metal,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  created  such  a  change  in 
numerous  articles  of  ordinary  table  service 
in  England.  This  metal,  in  honour  of  the 
inventor,  was  called  Tatinic,  but  which 
word,  by  one  of  the  most  absurd  perversions 
of  language  ever  known,  became  transferred 
into  *  Tooth  and  Egg,'  the  name  by  which 
it  was  almost  uniformly  rocc^nised  in  the 
shops."— Quoted  in  2  ser.  N.  «fc  Q.  x.  144.] 

1780.— "At  Quodah,  there  is  a  trade  for 
calin  (see  CALAY)  or  tntenague  ...  to 
export  to  different  ports  of  the  Indies." — 
Dunn,  New  Directory,  5th  ed.  338. 

1797.—"  Tn-te-nag  is,  properly  speaking, 
zinc,  extracted  from  a  rich  ore  or  calamine  ; 
the  ore  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  char- 
coal dust,  and  placed  in  earthen  jars  over 
a  slow  fire,  by  moans  of  which  the  metal 


rises  in  form  of  vapour,  in  a  common  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  and  afterwards  is  con- 
densMl  in  water." — Staunlon*t  Acct.  of  Lord 
Macartney*i  Embassy,  4to  ed.  ii.  540. 

TOPAZ,  TOPASS,  &c.,  s.  A 
name  used  in  the  17th  and  ISth  cen- 
turies '  for  dark-skinned  or  half-caste 
claimants  of  Portuguese  descent,  and 
Christian  profession.  Its  application 
is  generally,  though  not  universally,  to 
soldiers  of  this  class,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  orimnalljr  a  corruption 
of  Pers.  (from  Turkish)  top-chl,  *a 
gunner.'  It  may  be  a  slight  support 
to  this  derivation  that  Italians  were 
employed  to  cast  guns  for  the  Zamorin 
at  Calicut  from  a  very  earlv  date  in 
the  16th  century,  and  are  frequently- 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Correa 
between  1503  and  1510.  Various  other 
etymologies  have  however  been  given. 
That  given  by  Orrae  below  (ana  put 
forward  doubtfully  by  Wilson)  from 
top,  *  a  hat,'  has  a  good  deal  of  plausi- 
bility, and  even  if  the  former  etymology 
be  the  true  origin,  it  is  probable  that 
this  one  was  often  in  the  minds  of 
those  using  the  term,  as  its  true 
connotation.  It  may  have  some  cor- 
roboration not  only  in  the  fact  that 
Europeans  are  to  this  day  often  spoken 
of  by  natives  (with  a  shade  of  dis- 
paragement) as  Topeewalaa  (q.v.)  or 
*  Hat-men,'  but  also  in  the  pride 
commonly  taken  by  all  persons  claim- 
inc  European  blood  in  wearing  a  hat ; 
inaeed  Fra  Paolino  telb  us  that  this 
class  call  themselves  gentt  de  chapeo  (see 
also  the  quotation  below  from  Ovington). 
Possibly  however  this  was  merely  a 
misrenaering  of  topaz  from  the  assumed 
etymology.  The  same  Fra  Paolino, 
with  his  usual  fertility  in  error,  pro- 
pounds in  another  passage  that  thpaz 
IS  a  corruption  of  ao-hhdshiya,  *  two- 
tongued'  (in  fact  is  another  form  of 
Dubash,  q.v.),  viz.  using  Portuguese 
and  a  debased  vernacular  (pp.  60  and 
144).  [The  Madras  Gloss,  assumes  Mai. 
tdpdshi  to  be  a  corruption  of  dnbftsh.] 
The  Topaz  on  board  snip  is  the  sweeper, 
who  is  at  sea  frequently  of  this  class. 

1602.— "The  12th  ditto  we  saw  to  sea- 
ward another  Champaigne  (Sampan)  wherein 
were  20  men,  Mesti^  (see  HXJSTEES)  and 
Tonpas."— -Kan  Spilbergen's  Voyage,  p.  34, 
pub.  1648. 

[1672.  —  ''TMMMif^^J**  ^T^^^^ 
MADRAS.]      ^^^^HHH^ 

1673.— "^foJHHBHbi^  ^^ 
English,  $n'  '  '  Tlpe- 
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men." — Fryer ^  60.     In  bis  glotisarial  Index 
he  gives  *'  TopaiM,  Musketeers." 

1680.  —  "It  is  resolved  and  ordered  to 
entertain  about  100  Topaasas,  or  Black 
Portuguese,  into  pay." — In  WKeelery  i.  121. 

1686. — "  It  is  resolved,  as  soon  as  English 
soldiers  can  be  provided  sufficient  for  the 
garrison,  that  all  Topaasee  be  dislftinded, 
and  no  more  entertained,  since  there  is 
little  dependence  on  them." — In  ditto^  159. 

1690. — **A  Report  spread  abroad,  that  a 
Rich  Moor  Ship  belonging  to  one  Abdaf 
Uhafordy  was  taken  by  Uai-men^  that  is, 
in  their  (the  Moors)  Dialect,  Europeans." — 
Ocinglofif  411. 

1705. — ".  .  .  Topaaea,  qui  sont  desgens 
du  pais  qu*on  ^^ve  et  qu'on  habille  a  la 
Francoise,  lesquels  ont  est^  instruits  dans 
la  Religion  Catholiquo  par  quelques  uns  de 
noe  Missionnaires." — Luillier,  45<46. 

1711. — "The  Garrison  consists  of  about 
250  Soldiers,  at  91  Fanhams,  or  1/.  2h.  9d, 
per  Month,  and  200  Topaasea,  or  black 
Mungrel  Portuguese,  at  50,  or  52  Fanhams 
per  Month."— Z^oc^CT-,  14. 

1727.— "Some  Portuguese  are  called  To- 
paaaea  .  .  .  will  be  served  bv  none  but 
Portuguese  Priests,  because  they  indulge 
them  more  and  their  Villany."— ^4 .  Hamilton . 
[ed.  1744,  i.  326]. 

1745.  —  "Les  Portugais  et  les  autres 
Catholiques  qu'on  nomme  Mesticos  (see 
mUBTEES)  et  TopaaeB,  ^galement  comme 
les  naturels  du  Pays  y  viennent  sans  dis- 
tinction pour  assister  aux  Divins  myst^res." 
— Norhertj  ii.  81. 

1747.  —  "The  officers  upon  coming  in 
report  their  People  in  general  behaved 
very  well,  and  could  not  do  more  than 
thoy  did  with  such  a  handful  of  men 
against  the  Force  the  Enemy  had,  being 
as  they  believe  at  least  to  be  one  thousand 
Europeans,  besides  Topaaaes,  Coffrees  (see 
CAITEB),  and  Seapoys  (see  SEPOT),  al- 
together about  Two  Thousand  (2000)."— 
MS.  CoMM.  ai  Ft.  St.  Davidy  March  1.  (In 
India  Office). 

1749.  —  "600  effective  Europeans  would 
not  have  cost  more  than  that  Crowd  of  use- 
loss  TopaaseB  and  Peons  of  which  the  Major 
Part  of  our  Military  has  of  late  been  com- 
ixwed." — In  A  Letter  to  a  Proprietor  of  the 
K.I.  Co.  p.  57. 

,,  "  The  Topaases  of  which  the  major 
Part  of  the  Gamson  consisted,  ovenr  one 
that  knows  Madrass  knows  it  to  be  a  black, 
degenerate,  wretched  Race  of  the  antiont 
Portvguesey  as  proud  and  bigotted  as  their 
Ancestors,  lazy,  idle,  and  vitious  withal, 
and  for  the  most  Part  as  weak  and  feeble 
in  Body  as  base  in  Mind,  not  one  in  ten 
possessed  of  any  of  the  necos«arv  Requisites 
of  a  Soldier." — Ihid.  A  pp.  p.  lO^i. 

1756. — " ...  in  this  plight,  from  half  an 
hour  after  eleven  till  near  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  sustained  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
man,  with  hU  knees  on  my  back,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  whole  body  on  my  head ;  a 
Dutch  seiigeant,   who   had    taken  his  seat 


upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  a  Topaa  beariiur 
on  my  right." — Holioeirt  Xarr,  of  the  Black 
Hole,  [ed.  1758,  p.  19]. 

1758. — "There  is  a  distinction  said  to  be 
made  by  you  .  .  .  which,  in  our  opinion, 
does  no  way  sauare  with  rules  of  justice 
and  eij[uity,  and  that  is  the  exclusion  of 
Portuguese  topaiaea,  and  other  Christian 
natives,  from  any  share  of  the  money 
granted  by  the  Nawab." — Court's  Letter,  in 
lA^ng,  133. 

c.  1785. — "Topaaaaa,  black  foot  soldiers, 
descended  from  Portuguese  marrying  na- 
tives, called  topaasea  because  they  wear 
hats."  —  Carnu'ciolCs  CI  ire,  iv.  564.  The 
same  explanation  in  Orme,  i.  80. 

1787. — ".  .  .  Assuredly  the  mixture  of 
Moormen,  Rajahpoots,  Gentoos,  and  Ma- 
labars  in  the  same  corps  is  extremelv  bene- 
ficial. ...  I  have  also  recommended  the 
corps  of  Topaaaaa  or  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans, who  retain  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  their  progenitors." — Col.  Fnllarton's 
VietP  of  English  Interests  in  India,  222. 

1789. — "Topaaaaa  are  the  sons  of  Euro- 
peans and  black  women,  or  low  Portuguese, 
who  are  trained  to  arms." — Munro,  Nturr, 
321. 

1817. — "Topaaaaa,  or  persons  whom  we 
may  denominate  Indo-Portuguese,  either 
the  mixed  produce  of  Portuguese  and  Indian 
parents,  or  converts  to  the  Portuguese,  from 
the  Indian,  faith."—/.  Mill,  Hist.  iii.  19. 

« 

TOPE,  8.  This  word  is  used  in 
three  (luite  distinct  senses,  from  dis- 
tinct origins. 

a.  Hind,  tap,  *a  cannon.'  This  is 
Turkish  Wp,  adopted  into  Pei-sian 
and  Hindustani.  \Ve  cannot  trace  it 
further.  [Mr.  Platts  r^rds  T.  fob, 
top,  as  meaning  originally  *a  round 
mass,'  from  Skt.  stiipay  for  which  see 
below.] 

b.  A  gi'ove  or  orchard,  and  in 
Upix'r  India  especially  a  mango- 
orchard.  The  word  is "  in  universal 
use  by  the  English,  but  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  nativeg  of  Upper  India. 
It  is  in  fact  Tarn,  toppu,  TeL  iopu, 
rjvhich  the  Madras  Gloss,  derives  from 
Tarn,  fogu,  *  to  collect,']  and  must  have 
been  carried  to  Bengal  by  foreigners 
at  an  early  period  of  European  traffic. 
But  Wilson  is  curiously  mistaken  in 
sup]X)sing  it  to  be  in  conmion  use  in 
Hindustan  bv  natives.  The  word  used 
by  them  is  bdyh. 

c.  An  ancient  Buddhist  monument 
in  the  form  of  a  solid  dome.  The 
word  tdp  is  in  local  use  in  the  N.W. 
Punjab,  where  ancient  monuments  of 
this  kind  occur,  and  appears  to  come 

1  from  Skt.  stupa  through  the  Pali  or 
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Prakrit  thuiH),  According  to  Sir  H. 
Elliot  (i.  605X  l^itupci  m  Icelandic 
signifies  *a  Tower.*  We  cannot  find  it 
in  Cleasby.  The  word  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Eiiroi>ean  knowledge  by  Mr. 
Klphinstone  in  his  account  of  the 
Tope  of  ^ianikyala  in  the  Rawul 
Pindi  district. 

a.— 

[1687.  —  "Tope."  Seo  under  TOPE- 
KHANA. 

(1884.— "The  big  gun  near  the  Central 
Museum  of  LAhor  called  the  Zam-Zamah 
or  Bhanjianvati  top,  seems  to  have  held 
much  the  same  place  with  the  Sikhs  as 
the  Malik-i-Maidan  held  in  Bijapur."  — 
Bombay  OazHteer^  xxiii.  642.] 

b.- 

1673.—".  .  .  flourish  pleasant  Topt  of 
Pluntaimi,  Cocoes,  Guiavas."— /'ryrr,  40. 

„  "The  C-ountry  is  Sandy;  yet 
plentiful  in  Provisions ;  in  all  places,  Tops 
of  Trooa."— /6iW.  41. 

1747.— "The  Topes  and  Walks  of  Trees 
in  and  about  the  Bounds  will  furnish  them 
with  firewood  to  bum,  and  Clay  for  Bricks 
is  almost  everywhere." — Report  of  a  Council 
of  War  at  Ft.  St.  iMvid^  in  Corun*,  of  May 
5,  MS.  in  India  Office. 

1754.— "A  multitude  of  People  sot  to  the 
work  finished  in  a  few  days  an  entrench- 
ment, with  a  stout  mud  wall,  at  a  place 
called  Facquire's  Tope,  or  the  grove  of  the 
Facquire.  "—OrwK,  i.  273. 

1799.— "Upon  looking  at  the  Tope  as  I 
came  in  just  now,  it  appeared  to  mo,  that 
when  vou  get  possession  of  the  bank  of  the 
Nullaii,  you  have  the  Tope  as  a  matter  of 
course." — Wdlington,  Detp.  i.  23. 

1809. — "  .  .  .  behind  that  a  rich  country, 
covorod  with  rice  fields  and  topet." — La. 
Valentiay  i.  557. 

1814. — "It  is  a  general  practice  when  a 
plantation  of  mango  trees  is  made,  to  dig 
a  well  on  one  side  of  it.  The  well  and  the 
tope  are  married,  a  ceremony  at  which  all 
the  village  attends,  and  largo  sums  are 
often  expended."- /ortrjc.  Or.  Mem.  iii.  66. 

C— 

[1839. — "Tope  i.s  an  oxprcnsion  used  for  a 
mound  or  barrow  as  far  west  as  Peshawor. 
.  .  ." — ElphinMone^  Canhul^  2nd  ed.  i.  108.] 

TOPE-KHANA,  s.  The  Artillery, 
Artillery  Park,  or  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, Turco-Pers.  to^-khdna^  *  cannon- 
house'  or  *  cannon-aepartment.'  The 
word  is  the  smie  that  appears  so  often 
in  rei)orts  from  Constantinople  as  the 
Tophaneh.  Unless  the  traditions  of 
Donna  Tofana  are  historical,  we  are 
strongly  disposed  to  suspect  that  Aqua 
Tofana  may  have  had  its  name  from 
this  word. 


1687.—"  The  TooUki,  These  are  Ouaners, 
called  so  from  tno  word  Tope^  which  in 
Turkish  signifies  a  Camion,  and  are  in 
number  about  1200,  distributed  in  52  Cham- 
bers ;  their  Quarters  are  at  Tophana,  or 
the  place  of  Guns  in  the  Suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople."—i?y<titf/'«  Present  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire^  p.  94. 

1726.  —  "  Isfandar  Chan,  chief  of  the 
Artillery  (called  the  Daroeer  (see  DABOOA) 
of  theTopecanna)."—  VaTentijn,  iv.  ISurattey 
276. 

1765.— "He  and  his  troops  knew  that  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Tope  Sioimali  Droger 
(see  DASOGA),  the  cannon  were  loaded 
with  powder  only." — Hoi  well ,  Hid.  Events, 
kc.  i.  96. 

TOPEE,  s.  A  hat,  Hind.  topi.  This 
is  sometimes  referred  to  Port,  tovo,  *  the 
top '(also  tope,  *a  top-knoL'  ana  topete. 
a  *  toupee  *),  which  is  probaoly  identical 
with  English  and  Dutch  top,  L. 
German  toppt  Fr.  topet,  &c.  But  there 
is  also  a  simpler  Hind,  word  top,  for 
a  helmet  or  hat,  and  the  quotation 
from  the  Roteiro  Vocabulary  seems  to 
show  that  the  word  existed  in  India 
when  the  Portuguese  first  arrived. 
With  the  usual  tendency  to  specialize 
foreign  words,  we  find  this  word 
becomes  specialized  in  application  to 
the  sola  hat. 

1498. —  In  the  vocabulary  {*'Este  he  a 
linffuajem  de  CWicw/")  we  haye:  "barrete 
(i.e.  a  cap) :  tapy. "—-«o<«ro,  118. 

The  following  expression  again,  in  the 
same  work,  seems  to  be  Portuguese,  and  to 
refer  to  some  mode  in  which  the  women's 
hair  was  dressed:  "Traxem  em  a  moleera 
huuns  topetee  per  signall  que  sam  Christfios." 
—Ibid.  &. 

1849. — "Our  good  friend  Sol  came  down 
in  right  earnest  on  the  waste,  and  there 
id  need  of  many  a  fold  of  twisted  muslin 
round  the  white  t<^l,  to  keep  off  his  impor- 
tunacy."— /)>^  Leaves  from  Young  Egypt,  2. 

1883.— ''Topee,  a  solar  helmet."— UV//*, 
Modem  Persia,  268. 

TOPEEWALA,  s.  Hind,  toptwdld, 
*one  who  wears  a  hat,*  generally  a 
European,  or  one  claiming  to  be  so. 
Formerly  by  Englishmen  it  was  habi- 
tuaUv  applied  to  the  dark  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese.  R.  Drummond 
says  that  in  nis  time  (before  1806^ 
Topeewala  and  Twggrywala  were  used 
in  Quzerat  and  the  Mahratta  country 
for  'Earopeans'  and  'natives.'  [The 
S.  IndiaB  fonn  is  Tomptkdr.]  The 
author  of  jte  Fsniia  Xifa  of  Hydur 
JtTmSk  mm.  mkMmdL  Wf  MOes)  calb 
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Europeans  Kaldh-posh^  i.e.  *  hat- wearers' 
(p.  85). 

1803.  — '*  The  descendants  of  the  Portu- 
niese  .  .  .  unfortunately  the  ideas  of 
Christianity  are  so  imperfect  that  the  only 
mode  they  hit  upon  of  displaying  their 
faith  is  by  wearing  hats  and  breeches." — 
Sydnrif  Smithy  WorkSf  3d.  ed.  iii.  5. 

[1826. — "It  was  now  evident  we  should 
have  to  encounter  the  Topee  wallas."— 
Pandurang  Ban,  ed.  1873,  i.  71.] 

1874. — **,  .  .  you  will  see  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  protect  us.  All  topiwilis 
.  .  .  are  brothers  to  each  other.  The 
ma^trates  and  the  judge  will  always 
decide  in  favour  of  their  white  brethren." 
— Oovinda  Samantay  ii.  211. 

TOBOXJLL,  s.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Castanheda.  It  is  the  Malay- 
alam  tiru-koyily  [Tarn,  tiru,  Skt.  m, 
*  holy '  koyil,  *  temple '].  See  i.  253,  254 ; 
also  the  English  Trans,  of  1582,  f.  151. 
In  fact,  in  the  1st  ed.  of  the  1st  book 
of  Castanheda  turcoll  occurs  where 
vagode  is  found  in  subsequent  editions. 
tTricalore  in  S.  Arcot  is  in  Tam.  Tiruk- 
KoyUur^  with  the  same  meaning.] 

TOSHAOONNA,  s.  P.-H.  tosha- 
Jdidna.  The  repository  of  articles  re- 
ceived as  presents,  or  intended  to  be 
given  as  presents,  attached  to  a  govern- 
ment-office, or  great  man's  establish- 
ment. The  toma-khdna  is  a  special 
department  attached  to  the  Forei^ 
Secretariat  of  the  Government  of  India. 

[1616.— ''Now  indeed  the  atashckannoe 
was  become  a  right  stage."— *5>ir  T.  Rof, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  300.] 

[1742.  —  •* .  .  .  the  Treasury,  Jewels, 
toiflhik-khaiiTia  .  .  .  that  belonged  to  the 
Emperor.  .  .  ." — Frcaery  H.  of  Aadir  Shahy 
173.] 

1799.  —  "After  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
patam,  and  before  the  country  was  given 
over  to  the  Raja,  some  brass  swamies  (q.v.), 
which  were  in  the  toshekanah  were  given 
to  the  brahmins  of  diflferent  pagodas,  by 
order  of  Macleod  and  the  General.  The 
prize-agents  reauire  payment  for  them." — 
WeUingtoiiy  i.  66. 

[1885.  —  "When  money  is  presented  to 
the  Viceroy,  he  always  '  remits  it,  but  when 
presents  of  jewels,  arms,  stufifs,  horses,  or 
other  things  of  value  are  given  him,  they 
are  accepted,  and  are  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  tosh  khana  or  Government 
Treasury.  .  .  ." — Lady  Dujfriiiy    Vicerfgal 

Liffy  75.] 

TOSTDAUN,  s.  Military  Hind. 
ioiddn  for  a  cartouche-box.  The  word 
appears  to  be  properly  Pers.  toshaddUy 
*  provision-holder,*  a  wallet. 


[1841.— "This  last  was,  however,  merely 
'tos-dan  kee  awax* — a  cartouch-box  report 
—  as  our  sepoys  oddlv  phrase  a  va^e 
rumour." — Society  in  Inaioy  ii.  223.] 

TOTY,  s.  Tam.  tottiy  Canar.  tot^a^ 
from  Tam.  tondii^  *  to*  dig,'  properly  a 
low-caste  labourer  in  S.  India,  and  a 
low-caste  man  who  in  villages  receives 
certain  allowances  for  acting  as 
messenger,  &c.,  for  the  community, 
like  the  gorayt  of  N.  India. 

1730.— "II  y  a  dans  chaque  village  un 
homme  de  service,  appell€  Totti,  qui  est 
charge  des  impositions  publiques." — LtcUr. 
Edif.  xiii.  371. 

[1883. —  "The  name  Toty  being  oon- 
siaered  objectionable,  the  same  officers  in 
the  new  arrangements  are  called  Taiaiaru 
(see  TAIJAB)  when  assigned  to  Police,  and 
VeUianB  when  employed  in  Revenue  duties." 
— Lt  FanUy  Man.  qf  Saltmy  ii.  211.] 

TOUCAN,  s.  This  name  is  very 
generally  misapplied  by  Europeans 
to  the  various  species  of  Horn- 
bill,  formerly  all  styled  BuceroSy  but 
now  subdivided  into  various  genera. 
Jerdon  says :  "  They  (the  hornbills) 
are,  indeed,  popularly  called  Toucans 
throughout  India  ;  and  this  appears  to 
be  their  name  in  some  of  the  Malayan 
isles;  the  word  signifying  *a  worker,' 
from  the  noise  they  make."  This 
would  imply  that  the  term  did  origin- 
ally belong  to  a  species  of  hornbill, 
ana  not  to  the  S.  American  Rham- 
phastes  or  Zygodaciyle.  Tukang  is  really 
in  Malay  a  *  craftsman  or  artificer'; 
but  the  dictionaries  show  no  applica- 
tion to  the  bird.  We  have  here,  in 
fact,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
coincidences  which  often  justlv  perplex 
etymologists,  or  would  perplex  tnem 
if  it  were  not  so  much  their  habit  to 
seize  on  one  solution  and  despise  the 
others.  Not  only  is  tukang  in  Malay 
*an  artificer,'  but,  as  Willoughby  tells 
us,  the  Spaniards  called  the  real  S. 
American  toucan  *  carpintero '  from  the 
noise  he  makes.  And  yet  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  Toucan  is  a  Brazilian 
name  for  a  Brazilian  bird.  See  the 
quotations,  and  especially  The  vet's, 
with  its  date. 

The  Toucan  is  descril)ed  by  Oviedo 
(c.  1535),  but  he  mentions  only  the 
name  by  which  "the  Christians'* 
called  it,— in  Ramusio's  Italian  Picuto 
UBeccuto;  SomTnariOy  in  Ramusio^  iii. 
f.  60).  [Prof.  Skeat  {Conau  Did.  8.v.) 
gives  only  the    Brazilian    derivation. 
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The  question  is  still  further  discussed, 
without  any  very  definite  result,  save 
that  it  is  j)robably  an  imitation  of  the 
cry  of  the  bird,  m  N.  d:  Q.  9  ser.  vii. 
486  ;  viii.  22,  67,  85,  171,  250.] 

1556. — "Suria  coste  de  la  marine,  la  plus 
frequeto  marchandUe  est  le  plumage  d'vn 
OTseau,  qu'ils  ai)pelleDt  en  lour  langue 
Toucan,    lequol   descrivons   somroairoment 

Suis  qu'il  vient  k  propos.  Cest  oyseau  est 
e  la  grandeur  d'vn  pigeon.  .  .  .  Au  reste 
cest  oyseau  est  merveilleusement  difforme  et 
monstrueux,  ayant  le  bee  plus  gros  et  plus 
long  quasi  quo  le  reste  du  corps." — J^s 
SingutariUz  Of  fa  France  AiUarticque,  avtre- 
ment  nommie  Ameriqvf,  .  ,  .  I*ar  T.  Andri 
Theuetj  Nati/d'AngortleKm^,  Paris,  1558,  f.  91. 

1648.— "Tucana  sive  Toucan  Brasilicn- 
sibus :  avis  picae  aut  palumbi  magnitudine. 
.  .  .  Rostrum  habet  ingens  et  nonnumquam 
palmum  longpim,  exterius  flavam.  .  .  . 
Minim  est  autem  videri  possit  quomodo 
tantilla  avis  tam  grande  rostrum  ferat  ; 
sed  levissimum  est."  —  OeorgI  Marcgravl 
de  Liflnttadj  Hint.  Rerum  Naiur.  Bragi/iae. 
Lib.  V.  cap.  xv.,  in  IlUt.  Natur.  Bratil. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1648,  p.  217. 

See  also  (1599)  Afdrovandm,  Ornithotog. 
lib.  xii.  cap.  19,  where  the  word  is  given 
toucham. 

Here  is  an  example  of  misapplication 
to  the  Hornbill,  thougli  tlie  latter 
name  is  also  given  : 

1885. — "  Soopah  (in  N.  Canara)  is  the  only 
region  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  toucan 
or  great  hornbill.  ...  I  saw  the  comical 
looking  head  with  ita  huge  a^juiline  beak, 
regarding  me  through  a  fork  in  the  branch  ; 
and  I  account  it  one  of  the  best  shota  I  ever 
made,  when  I  sent  a  ball  .  .  .  through  the 
head  just  at  its  junction  with  the  handsome 
orange-coloured  helmet  which  surmounts  it. 
Down  came  the  toucan  with  outspread  wings, 
dead  apparently  ;  but  when  my  peon  Manoel 
raised  him  by  the  thick  muscular  neck, 
he  fastened  his  great  claws  on  his  hand,  and 
made  the  wood  resound  with  a  succession  of 
roars  more  like  a  bull  than  a  bird." — Oordon 
ForbeSt  U'lVrf  /.(/V  in  Canara^  &c.  pp.  37-38. 

TOWLEEA,  8.  Hind,  tauliyd,  *a 
towel.'  This  is  a  corruption,  however, 
not  of  the  English  form,  but  rather  of 
the  Port,  toalha  {Paiijab  N.  db  Q.,  1885, 
ii.  117). 

TBAGA,  s.  [Molesw^orth  ffives  "S. 
trdgd,  Guz.  trdgu^^ ;  trdga  aoes  not 
appear  in  Monier- Williams's  Skt  Diet., 
ana  Wilson  c^ueries  the  word  as  doubt- 
ful. Dr.  Grierson  writes :  "  I  cannot 
trace  its  origin  back  to  Skt.  One  is 
tempted  to  connect  it  with  the  Skt. 
root  trai^  or  trd^  *  to  protect.'  but  the 
termination    gd    pre^nts    aiificiiltiflr 


which  I  cannot  get  over.  One  would 
expect  it  to  be  derived  from  some 
Skt.  word  like  trdka^  but  no  such 
word  exists."]  The  extreme  form  of 
dhuma  (<l*v.)  among  the  Rajputs  and 
connectea  tribes,  in  which  the  com- 
plainant puts  himself,  or  some  member 
of  his  family,  to  torture  or  death,  as  a 
mode  for  bringing  vengeance  on  the 
oppressor.  The  tone  adopted  by  some 
persons  and  papers  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  great  Charles  Gordon, 
tended  to  imply  their  view  that  his 
death  was  a  kind  of  traga  intended 
to  bring  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
sacrificed  him.  [For  a  case  in  Greece, 
see  Paxisanias^  A.  i.  6.  Another  name 
for  this  self-sacrifice  is  Chandiy  which 
is  perhaps  Skt.  candu^  *  passionate' 
(see  Malcolm y  Cent.  India j  2nd  ed. 
ii.  137).  Also  compare  the  juhar  of 
the  Rkjputs  {Tod,  Annals,  Calcutta 
reprint,  i.  74).  And  for  KUr,  see 
As.  Res.  iv.  357  seqq.] 

1803.— A  case  of  traga  is  recorded  in 
Sir  Jasper  NicoU's  Journal,  at  the  capture  of 
Gawilgarh,  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  See  note  to 
Wellington,  ed.  1837,  ii.  387. 

1813. — "Every  attempt  to  levy  an  assess 
ment  is  succeeded  by  the  Tarakaw,  a  most 
horrid  mode  of  murdering  themselves  and 
each  other." — Forbei,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  91  ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  378  ;  and  see  i.  244]. 

1819.— For  an  affecting  story  of  Traga, 
see  Afacmitrdo,  in  Bo.  Lit.  Soc.  Trans,  i.  281. 

[TEANKEY,  s.  A  kind  of  boat 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  adjoining 
seas.  All  attempts  to  connect  it  with 
any  Indian  or  Persian  word  have  been 
unsuccessful.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  Port,  trincador, 
a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  coasting  vessel 
with  a  high  stern,  and  with  tnnqnart, 
a  herring-boat  used  in  the  English 
Channel.  Smyth  {Sailor's  Word-hook, 
s.v.)  has  :  "  Trankeh  or  Trankies,  a  large 
l>oat  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia."  See 
iV.  a>  Q.  8  ser.  vii.  167,  376. 

[1554.— "He  sent  certain  spies  who  went 
in  Terranqoinui  dressed  as  fishermen  who 
caught  fish  inside  the  straits." — Couto,  Dec. 
VI.  Bk.  X.  ch.  20. 

[c.  1750.—".  .  .  he  remained  some  years 
in  obscurity,  till  an  Arab  tranky  being  driven 
in  there  by  stress  of  weather,  ne  made  him- 
self known  to  his  countrymen.  .  .  ."—Grose, 
l8t  ed.  25. 

ri7fi8.— "TMrbi  Khan  .  .  .  soon  after  em- 
' -=^         ^Y^„  of  men  in  small 

turanquins.— /^an- 


TRANQVEBAIt. 


TmCHINOFOLY. 


l17(3,~"  AvOunliiiBlv  ««  rcH«.li'eil  to  hiro 
(KM    rif    thu    cumiiiuii,    Init    uncomfortable 
vMMliiot  Ihoduliih,  I'lillvl  uTruikay.  . . 
—ler,.  203.] 

TBANQUEBAS,  ii.]<.  As.'ri)».i'f.r 
S.  liifJin,  which  was  in  ihu  jKH'si'Ssion 
of  llie  Daiifa  till  1807,  wliuu  it  nut 
tiikeii  Iiy  Eiiglan<i.  1i  waj  I'uslorMl  to 
tliK  Danes  in  IBIl,  ikiid  |>iin'lia«v<l  fnitii 
thi-m,  rIhiij,'  Willi  Kor.iiiiwiv,  in  ]84ri. 
The  true  iifiiiiu  is  sai<l  to  !«  Titniminiii- 
liddi,  'Seti-T<nni'  nr  'Wiivi'-Towii' ; 
[ou'tlii-  A/m^u"  (>Vun.i  Iml  in  the  .!/»». 
(ii.  216)  it  ia  iiitrriin'ti'd  'Strwl  .it  the 
TtlegH  i>uo]ili'.'] 

IdlO.— "Thu  tni.'ml)i.'r<  .rf  llic  rutuumy 
hovu  i>ulitu>nua  nit:,  tliiit  iiiasiiiiiuh  us  they 
ilo  much  wrvii-o  to  Ood  in  tbvir  wlaUlish- 
mont  at  .Vcg«iiatani.  l>i>th  nmniif;  IVirtiiguose 
anil  nntivca,  and  thiit  thcns  i»  n  (cttloinont 
of  DDwly  (.-oriTorted  Chri«tinn4  who  are  looked 
after  by  the  catechumens  of  the  inruh 
(freguBiial  of  TnnnbM'.  .  .  ."— aVh^'i 
LilIrT,  in  Liem  dai  JSoii^Iki,  p.  2S5. 

[1683^.— "Thii  Morning  tho  PortUfriici 
«bip  thut  camo  [rum  Viza^jutam  Sniled 
hence  for  TtangKin bw.  "—I'ringI',  liiary. 
Ft.  Ht.  il-v.  1st  »er.  iii.  16.] 

TBAVANCOBE,  ii-i..  Tho  name 
uf  Ik  villiigu  niiitli  of  Trcvaiulniiti,  fmin 
whii'h  tile  rilling  ilynosty  of  tliu  king- 
dom whirh  in  known  1>y  the  name  hns 
lici-n  callnl.  The  tnie'iinniu  v  sniil  Xu 
\k  Tirn-i'iililH-hilit,  «hortciic<d  to  Tim- 
ntuloHlii.  [The  ■  M't'lnu  f.7.«w.  givts 
TinirililutBr,  firii,  Skt  jfrJ,  'ihi- 
I^mIcIiws  of  iirosiierily,'  nt:Jiii,  'to  rv- 
si'k','  hfir,  'pnrt.'] 

[1511.— "Ai  til  thu  montv  liui-  fniui  thi: 
Bujii  of  TrftTUnCOT.  .  .  .''  — .i"."0«'r.i«f, 
f«w,M,  p.  270.] 

1553— ■■  And  iLt  tho  j-lnce  called  Ti»- 
TaacOT,  U'hero  lhi«  Kingiliim  of  (.'oulnm 
torminntuK,  there  liegind  iiniithor  Kingdom, 
taking  \U  name  from  Ihin  vur]'  Ti»TUieor, 
the  kiOK  uf  wjitcli  our  people  call  tho  It'g 
(/nim/i-,  l«cnu»c  he  im  greater  in  his  dominion, 
nnd  in  the  stnte  vhich  ho  kuc]>i),  than  tboee 
other  priiico!!  uf  Miilnbar ;  and  he  in  subject 
to  tho  Kin;;  of  NUBlligm-"— iii"-n»,  [.  ix.  1. 

1609,— "Tho  raid  (iuTonior  liim  written 
til  me  tlint  most  uf  the  kingii  adjacent  to 
our  »talc,  K'hr>m  ho  iidviwd  of  tho  coming 
of  thu  rulielH,  hail  iwnt  ruplieH  in  a  good 
■pirit,  with  eiiirenions  of  friundahip,  and 
with  proTiiisci  not  to  admit  the  rebels  into 
their  [Hirti,  all  but  him  uf  TraTancor.  from 

.s>.,»\/.rf/,.-,  ill  /.iir.^,1.,,  .l/.,„',..-,«,  p.  a5?, 

TBIBEHT.  !..!■.  Ski.  lri.n«i, 
'threefold  briiL<l';  n  iimmu'  whicli 
Iiroperly  lieloiigs  lo   Prayiiga  (Allshi- 


Lmd),  where  the  three  holy  rivers, 
Ounges,  Jmitiiu,  and  (unseen)  Sarasvati 
irc  cuimidured  to  nnite.  But  local 
leiiuirenientti  hnve  instituted  another 
TribenI  in  tlie  liau^s  Delta,  by  l«- 
s( owing  the  uauic  of  Jumna  and  Sanu- 
vuti  on  (wo  streutiiH  lonaected  with 
the  Hugli.  The  Ben^tl  Tribeni  gives 
name  to  a  village,  whu'h  is  a  place  of 
great  Mnitity,  and  to  whivli  the  mela* 
or  religious  inin  attract  many  visitors. 
16S-1— ".  .  .  if  I  runuwi  to  atAf  there 
he  would  certainl;  slop  me  again  at  Tr^ 
paiiy  wimu  miles  further  un  the  Hirer." — 
IMlirt.  hUirn,  Oct.  14  1  [Hal.  8oc.  i.  38]. 

ITOTi. — " .  .  .  iicndant  la  Luna  de  !Uar« 
.  .  .  il  arrire  la  Kille  de  tiljifKJ,  c'srt 
tin  Dion  enfennS  dann  uno  mnniere  do  petita 
Musqu^.  f|ni  est  dans  lu  milieu  d'une  tree- 
immde  ideine  .  .  .  au  boiri  du  Ganire." — 
Z«,7/;<r,  69. 

1753.— "Au-dc»i>usdc  Xudia,  k  Ttlplltl, 
dont  lo  noui  nigiiifle  trois  aaui,  lo  (jaage 
fuit  encore  Hortir  du  memo  cAta  un  cwial, 
qui  par  aa  rentr^,  forma  una  aeconda  tlu 
nmfcnnJe  di>ns  tn  prumi^re."  — ZJ'.4NnV/r, 

m. 

TBICHIES,  TBITCHIES,  s.    The 

fiiiuiliar  name  of  the  dieroota  made 
at  Triehinopoly ;  long,  and  rudely 
made,  with  a  straw  inatirted  at  the  end 
for  the  mouth.  Tliey  are  (or  were) 
clieap  and  coarse,  but  much  liked  by 
tho^M:  used  to  iheni.  Mr,  C.  P.  Brown, 
referring  to  his  etymology  of  Tlichi- 
DOP0I7  under  the  succeeding  article, 
derives  tile  word  fherixA  from  the 
fonii  of  the  name  whitli  he  assigns. 
Hut  this,  like  his  etymology  of  the 
[ilace-usnie,  is  entirely  wrung  (see 
CHEBOOT).  Some  excuUeut  practical 
Bcliohirs  suein  to  l>e  tntirely  without 
the  etymulogii'ul  sense. 

1S70.  —  "  Between  whites  we  smoked, 
generally  Mnnilbw,  now  ■npplantcd  bf  foul 
bindigubi  nnd  fetid  TriDhlM."  —  Smrloii, 
tiind  Itn.tiI'd,  i.  7. 

TBI0HIN0P0L7,  n.p.  A  district 
and  Diivu  famous  rock'fort  of  S.  India. 
Till-  etvitiology  and  proper  form  of  the 
itunic  Ims  bet>n  the  sulijevt  of  much 
(li  [fen-nee.  Mr.  U.  P.  Drown  gives  the 
trui<  inline  as  tliinitn-}ia{!i,  '  LitUe- 
Town.'  But  this  may  lie  safely  n- 
ji-i'iii|  na  mere  guesH,  incinsii!tent  with 
I'lti'ls    Till-  wiiliest  occurrence  of  tlie 


inscrijitiun  is  (about  1S20) 
as  Tint-mlla-mlhf  apparently  'Holy- 
rook-town.'  In  the  Tiriimm  the  place 
"*  '    '  'led  uniler  the  name 


TUmcOMALEE.  Bft 

uf  HirupiiUi.  Sviaa  derive  it  from 
rri-nra-yuram,  "Three  -  head  -  town,' 
withaJhisiontAa  'three-headed  demon.' 
[The  Madra*  Gfow.  gives  TiracHnappnUi, 
liru,  <hoW,'  Minn,  'the  plant  ciifamjieloi 
jiareira,  L.  palli,  '  village."] 

Itl77. — " Tritehmapali. "—A.  Bailing,  in 
l-atfnUJK.  T.  {CtfloK),  300. 

1741. — "The  Marfttas  eoncliided  the  cam- 
laign  by  putting  this  whole  Peninsula  under 
coatributioD aafaTa»C.  Cumerim,  attacking, 
conquering,  and  nrtaining  the  citj  of  Tlnut- 
•npall.  capital  of  Madura,  and  taking 
prinoner  the  Nabab  who  gaTerned  il."— 
H'pBrl  of  At  Fori.  Vicfrnv,  in  Bomiirio  dai 
l'Mfa6t$,  he,  IhcHmtntm,  ed.  18&3,  ill.  IB. 

17S3,~"  Cei  omboucbarea  ■out  en  grand 
lunnbrs,  vb  la  (liTiiioQ  de  ca  flouTe  an 
diffjrena  bnu  an  csnanx,  it  remonter  iuaqu'i 
TirUUnipali,  at  k  ta  pagoda  de  Shirang- 
b«m."-Z?vlnn7/(,116. 

17fll.-"Afl«r  the  battle  Mshomtned  Ali 
Khan.  K>n  of  tfae  late  nabob,  Bed  to  Tmohln- 
apoUi,  a  place  of  great  itTmath."—CampltU 
Ilia,  oftkt  War  in  India,  USl,  p.  3. 

TBINOOUALEE,  o-p.  A  weU- 
known  harbour  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Ceylon.  The  proper  name  ie  doubtful. 
It  n  alleged  to  be  Tirukito-natha-malai, 
or  Taranga-malai.  The  last  ('Sea- Hill') 

iironunciation,  but  not  the  older  forms. 
It  is  perhaps  Tri  -  kona  -  malax,  for 
'Three-peak  HilL'  There  is  a  shrine 
of  Hiva  on  the  hill,  called  TTttmuiiaiTa ; 
[so  the  Madnu  Matt.  (ii.  2I6». 

15&3.— "And  then  along  the  coaat  to- 
warda  the  north,  above  BatjcaloD,  than  is 
tbe  kingdom  of  THgwlwgwl^t  " — Barrot, 
II.  ii.  cap.  1. 

1602. —  "This  Friuce  having  departed, 
mnile  sail,  and  was  driveD  by  the  vindi 
unknowing  whither  ho  went.  In  a  few 
daj;»  he  eanje  in  sight  of  a  desert  island 
(being  that  of  Ceilon),  where  he  made  the 
loud  at  a  haven  called  Preatur^  between 
TriqnUUmaU  and  the  point  of  jafiuiapa' 
t»ia."—Coiito,  V.  i.  5. 

1672. — "mnqumemala  hath  a  surpass 
ingly  line  harbour,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbt 


another  country  .  .  .  that  some  Ihou 
yean  ago,  a  I'rinee  of  great  piety,  drivei 
out  of  the  land  of  Tanassery  .  .  .  came  t^ 
land  near  the  Hill  of  Tricoemnale  wit) 
1900  or  aXK)  men.  .  .  ."—Jiytlof  ran  Ootni 
in  Valentijn  (Ctylon),  210. 

ISSG.— "  TTlquinlmala.    .  .  ."—Ribtyn 
Kr.Tr.e. 


I  TBIVANDSVM. 

1726.-"Trinkwi«m>l«,  properly  Tlioora- 
ul«"  (i.(.    Tritimm^.  —  Valtnlim  (Cai- 

,H),  19. 

,.    "Trinkwnmto.  .  .  ."-/Wrf.lOS. 

1727.—"  .  .  .  that  vigilant  Dttkhnim  was 
oon  after  them  with  hia  Fleet,  and  forced 
bem  to  fight  diaadvantBgeousl;  in  Tnuika- 
Uilaya  Ba^,  wherein  the  French  lost. one 
ali  of  their  Fleet,  being  either  siink  or 
lumt."— ^.  BiimilluH,  i.  343,  [ed.  1744]. 

1761, — "We  arrived  at  ninomumuJ* in 
'ej'loue  (which  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
^  beet  and  most  capacious  Harbours  in  y 
Vurld)  the  first  of  November,  and  emptojed 
hat  and  part  of  the  ensuing  Month  in  pre- 
firing  OUT  Ships  for  y"  neit  Campaign.'* — . 
IS.  Letter  ofJamei  RnadI,  Jan.  31. 

TRIPAHO,  s.  The  sea-slug.  Tliis 
s  the  Malay  name,  trimng,  Uripang. 
^  SWALLOW,  and  BECSE-DE-H£B. 

[1817.— "Bich  de  mar  is  well  known  to  be 
L  dried  sea  slug  used  in  the  dishes  of  the 
Siinese  ;  it  ia  known  among  the  Malayan 
ilauda  by  the  name  of  TripaHK.  .  .  .  — 
RaJUt,  a.  t^Jam,  2nd  ed.  i.  '232.] 

TBIFIJCANE,  n.p.  A  suburb  of 
fort  St  George  \  the  part  where  the 
jalaceof  the  "Nabob  of  the  Carnatic" 
3.  It  has  been  explained,  questionably, 
IS  riru-wiUt-t^rft,  'sacred- creeper- lank.' 
Seshagiri  Sastri  gives  it  as  Tiru-aWt- 
'uni,  'sacred  lily-  (Afympftowi  rxtbta) 
[auk,'  [and  so  the  MadroA  Glou.  giving 
Ihe  word  as  rirMcaHtAAe'ni.] 

1674. — '"ITiere  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
Tp  on  fortifying  this  place  in  the  best  manner 

within  less  than  musket  shot,  and  better 
Fortified  in  their  camp  at  mveliCMie  than 
we  are  here."— K.  *.  Om.  Cotrnt.  Feb.  2. 
In  Naia  ami  SxU.,  Madras,  1371,  No.  I.  p. 
28. 

1679.- "The  Didwan  (Dewann)  from  Con- 
Court,  having  sent  word  from  Trepllcsne 
that  unless  tha  Governor  would  come  to  the 
garden  by  the  river  side  to  receive  the 
Phyrmaund  he  would  carry  it  back  to  Court 
again,  answer  Is  returned  that  it  hath  not 
been  accustomary  for  the  Oovemoura  to  go 
out  to  receive  a  bare   Phyrmaund  aioept 


PAWlora  Tasbarilf"  (i       

Do.,  do.,  Dec.  2.    Ibid.  1873,  No.  III.  p.  40. 

[1682-4. —  "TriblloMiB,  Trebllcane  Tri- 

vaty.'"— i>iara  ft.  St.  Qm.  ed.   Pringlr,  i. 
63 ;  iii.  1&4.] 

TBIVAHDBITH,  n.p.    The  modem 
capital    of  the  State  now  known  as 
Travttncore   (q.v.)       ProperlT    Tiru- 
Manantd  -  jiUTOm,     '  Sacred     \|An^ 
Town.' 


TUGKEED, 
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TUMLOOK. 


it  never  paid  money,  and  seldom  or  ever 
advanced  takdvi  to  the  tenant  or  owner." 
— Minutes  qf  Sir  T.  MunrOy  i.  71.  These 
words  are  not  in  Munro's  spelling.  The 
Editor  has  reformed  the  orthography. 

TUOKEED,  s.  An  official  reminder. 
Ar. — H.  tdkld^  ^emphasis,  injunction,' 
and  verb  tdkld  kumd,  *  to  enjoin  strin- 
gently, to  insist.' 

1862. — **I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  my 
lifo  —  work  all  day,  English  and  Persian, 
scores  of  appeals  and  session  cases,  and  a 
continual  irritation  of  tukeeds  and  offensive 
remarks  .  .  .  these  take  away  all  the  en- 
joyment of  doing  one's  duty,  and  make 
work  a  slavery." — Letter  from  Cot.  J,  Ji, 
Becker y  in  (unpublished)  Memoir ^  p.  28. 

[TXJCKIAH,  s.    Pers.  takya,  literally 

*  a  pillow  or  cushion ' ;  but  commonly 
used  in  the  seTise  of  a  hut  or  hermitage 
occupied  by  a  fakir  or  holy  man. 

[1800.— "He  declared  .  .  .  that  two  of 
the  people  charged  .  .  .  had  been  at  his 
tndriah."— If'«///wyfo«,  Desp.  i.  78. 

ri847. — "  In  the  centre  of  the  wood  was 
a  Faqir's  Talldat  (j»/c)  or  Place  of  Prayer, 
situated  on  a  little  mound." — Mrs.  Mac- 
kenziCj  Life  in  the  Mission,  Ac.  ii.  47.] 

TULWAUB,  s.  Hind.  taliMr  and 
tariodTj  *  a  sabre.'  Williams  gives  Skt. 
taravdri  and  tarahdlikn.  ["  Talwdr  is  a 
general  term  applied  to  shorter  or  more 
or  less  curved  side-arms,  while  those 
that  are  ligliter  and  shorter  still  are 
often  styled  nimclias"  (Sir  IF.  Elliot, 
in  Ind.  Antiq.  xv.  29).  Also  see 
Egerton,  Handbook,  138.] 

[1799. — '*.  .  .  Ahmood  Sollay  .  .  .  drew 
his  tolwa  on  one  of  them." — Jaclsonj  Journey 
from  India,  49. 

[1829. — **.  .  .  the  pancfids  huzdr  tiirwar 
Rahtordnj  meaning  the  *  fifty  thousand 
Rahtoro  swords,'  is  the  proverbial  phrase 
to  denote  the  muster  of  Maroo.  .  .  ." — 
Tody  Annalsy  Calcutta  reprint,  ii.  179.]  . 

1853. — "The  old  native  officer  who  car- 
ried the  royal  colour  of  the  regiments  was 
cut  down  by  a  blow  of  a  Sikh  tulwar." — 
Oakjield,  ii.  78. 

TUMASHA,  s.  An  entertainment, 
a  spectacle  (in  the  French  sense),  a 
popular  excitement.     It  is  Ar.  tamdshi, 

*  going  about  to  look  at  anything 
entertaining.'  The  word  is  in  use  in 
Turkestan  (see  Sdimjler,  below). 

1610.  —  "  Heere  are  also  the  mines  of 
Ranickand  {f/u.  Ramchand's  ?)  Castle  and 
Houses  which  the  Indians  acknowledge  for 
the  great  God,  saying  that  he  took  flesh 
ypon  hira  to  see  the  Tamasha  of  the 
World."— i^incA,  in  I'urchaSy  i.  436. 


1631. — "Hie  quoque  meridiem  pioipicit, 
ut  spectet  Thamasham  id  est  pugnas  Ele- 
phantum  Leonum  Buffalonim  et  aliarum 
ferarum.  .  .  ." — De  Luet,  De  fmperio  Magni 
MogoliSy  127.  (For  this  quotation  I  am 
indebted  to  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Archibald  Constable  of  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkund  Railway. — Y.) 

1673.—".  .  ,  We  were  discovered  by 
some  that  told  our  Banyan  .  .  .  that  two 
Enoflishmcn  were  come  to  the  Tomasia,  or 
Sight.  .  .  .*'— Fryer,  159. 

1 705.— * '  Tamacham.  Ce  sont  des  r^jouis- 
sances  que  les  Oentils  font  en  llionneur  de 
quelqu'unes  de  leurs  divinitez." — Luillier, 
Tab.  des  Matiires.  ^ 

1840. — "Runjeet  replied,  *  Don't  go  yet; 
I  am  ^oing  myself  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
we  will  have  hurra  tomacha.'" — Osborne, 
Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeet  Singh,  120-121 . 

1876.— "If  you  told  them  that  vou  did 
not  want  to  buv  anything,  but  had  merely 
come  for  tomaana,  or  amusement,  they  were 
always  ready  to  explain  and  show  you  every- 
thing you  wished  to  see." — Schuyler's  Turii- 
Stan,  i.  176. 

TXJMLET,  8.  Domestic  Hind. 
t<Imlet,  being  a  corruption  of  tumbler. 

TTJMLOOK,  n.p.  A  tow^,  and 
anciently  a  sea  -  port  and  seat  of 
Buddhist  learning  on  the  west  of 
the  Hoogly  near  its  mouth,  formerly 
called  Tdmralipti  or  -lipta.  It  occurs 
in  the  Mahabharata  and  many  other 
Sanskrit  words.  "  In  the  Dasa  Kumdra 
and  Vriliat  Katha,  collections  of  tales 
written  in  the  9th  and  12th  centuries, 
it  is  always  mentioned  as  a  great 
port  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of  an 
active  and  flourishing  commerce  with 
the  countries  and  islands  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Indian  Ocean " 
(Prof.  H.  H.  Wihon,  in  /.  R.  As.  Soc. 
V.  136).  [Also  see  Cunningham,  And. 
Geog.  p.  504.] 

c.  150.— 
**  .  .  .  *fai  irpbs  aim}  rt}  trorafuf  {Tdyfo) 

woXelf 

•  *  *  « 

Ila\ifip60pa  paalXeioy 
TafiaXlrrit.** 
—Ptolemy's  Tables,  Bk.  VII.  i.  73. 

c.  410.  —  "  From  this,  continuing  to  go 
eastward  nearly  50  ydjanas,  we  arrive  at 
the  Kingdom  of  Tamndipti.  Here  it  is  the 
river  ((^nges)  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
Fah  Hian  remained  hero  for  two  years, 
writing  out  copies  of  the  Sacred  Books.  .  .  . 
He  then  shipped  himself  on  board  a  great 
merchant  vessel.  .  .  ." — Beat,  Travels  of 
Fah  Hian,  kc.  (1869),  pp.  147-148. 

[c.  1070.  —  " .  .  .  a  Miwhant  named 
Harshagupta,  who  |^|||||[||||||||||||||||^  T^ 
ralipti,  having  1r     '  no 
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there  full  of  curiosity." — Tinnx"*!,   Kafha 
Sarit  Sahara,  i.  329.] 

1679. — In  going  down  the  Uoogly : 
"Before  daybreak  overtook  the  Ganges 
at  Barnugur,  met  the  Arrival  7  days  out 
from  Baluisore,  and  at  night  passed  the 
/^iV^yatTumbalee."— F^  *Sr.  <;/•/).  (Council 
on  tour).     In  Notes  i(-  Ejts.  No.  II.  p.  69. 

1685.  —  '* January  2.  —  We  fell  downe 
below  Tumbolee  River. 

*^Jan,uarif  3. — We  anchored  at  the  Channel 
Trees,  and  lay  here  y^  4**»  and  5**»  for  want 
of  a  gale  to  carry  us  over  to  Kedgeria." — 
Hedge* f  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  175. 

[1694.— "The  Royal  James  and  Mary  .  .  . 
fell  on  a  sand  on  this  side  Tumbolee  point. 
.  .  ." — BirdtxuHxly  Report  on  Old  RecoraSy  90.] 

1726.  —  "Tamboli  and  Banzia  are  two 
Portuguese  villages,  where  they  have  their 
churches,  and  salt  business." — Vah'ntijn,  v. 
159. 

[1753.—"  TombaU."  See  under  KEDGE- 
REE.] 

TUMTUM,  s.  A  dog-cart.  We  do 
not  know  the  origin.  [It  is  almost 
certainly  a  corr.  of  English  taruhm^ 
the  slang  use  of  whi(?li  in  the  sense  of 
a  conveyance  (according  to  the  «SVrt>?/. 
Did.)  dates  fnmi  1807.  Even  now 
English-speaking  natives  often  speak 
of  a  dog-cart  with  a  single  liorse  as  a 
tandemT] 

1866. — "We  had  only  3  coss  to  go,  and 
wo  shoiild  have  mot  a  pair  of  tuxntums 
which  would  have  taken  us  on." — Trevehfan, 
The  Dawk  Bungalow,  384. 

[1889.— "A  G.B.T.  cart  onco  mnrriod  a 
bathing-machine,  and  they  called  the  child 
Tum-tum."— /i.  Kipling,  The  City  of  Dread- 
fid  Night,  74.] 

TUNCA,  TUNCAW,  &c.,  s.  P.— H. 
tankJiwdh,  pron.  tankhd.  Proj)erly  an 
iissignment  on  the  revenue  of  a 
particular  locality  in  favour  of  an 
individual  ;  but  in  its  most  ordinary 
modem  sense  it  in  merely  a  word  for 
the  wages  of  a  monthly  servant.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  special  older  uses 
of  the  word  see  Wilson.  In  the  second 
ijuotation  the  use  is  obscure  ;  jicrhaps 
it  meaTis  the  villages  on  which  assign- 
ments had  been  granted. 

1758. — "Roydoolub  .  .  .  has  taken  the 
discharge  of  the  tuncaws  and  the  arrears 
of  the  Nabob's  army  upon  himself." — Orme, 
iii.  ;  [ii.  361]. 

17t)0. — "You  have  l)oon  under  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  to  Mr.  HolwelJ  (who  was  sent 
to  collect  in  the  tuncars).  .  .  .  The  low 
men  that  are  employed  in  the  timcars  are 
not  to  bo  dci>ended  on." — Th^  Nairab  to 
th^  Prfst.  a  fid  Council  of  Ft.  IVm.,  in  Long, 
233. 


1778.  — "These  rescripts  ore  called 
oawB,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  reoeiTe  to 
the  amount  from  the  treasuries  ...  as  the 
revenues  come  in." — Orme,  ii.  276. 

[1823.— "The  Graasiah  or  Rajpoot  chiefs 
.  .  .  were  satisfied  with  a  fixed  and  known 
tanka,  or  tribute  from  certain  territories, 
on  which  thev  had  a  real  or  pretended 
claim."  —  Airtlcolm,  Cent.  India,  2nd.  ed. 
i.  385. 

[1851.— "The  Sikh  detachments  .  .  .  used 
to  be  paid  by  tnnkhidUia,  or  assignments 
of  the  provincial  collectors  of  revenue." — 
Edicaraejt,  A  Year  on  the  Punjab  Frontier, 
i.  19.] 

TURA,  8.  Or.  Turk.  tura.  This 
woixi  is  used  in  the  Autobiography  of 
6al>er,  and  in  other  Mahominedan 
military  narratives  of  the  16th  century. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  translators  of 
Bal)er  that  it  is  rendered  by  them  unite 
conjee turally,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  they  have  missed  the  truth.  The 
explanation  of  tttr  which  they  quote 
from  Mcninski  is  ^^  reticulatus^  and 
combining  this  with  the  manner  iu 
whicli  the  quotations  show  these  tura 
to  have  been  employed,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  meaning  which  Ijest 
suitfi  is  *a  gabion.'  Sir  H.  Elliot,  in 
referring  to  the  first  passage  from 
Bal>er,  adopts  tlie  reading  mora^  and 
says  :  "  Tubras  are  nose-bags,  but  .  .  . 
Badaiini  make^  the  meaning  plain,  by 
saying  tliat  they  were  fiUeaicith  earth 
{Tdrikh-i-BadiUni,  f.  136).  ...  The 
sacks  used  by  Sher  Shdh  as  temporary 
fortifications  on  his  march  towards 
lUjpiitiina  were  tiihras  "  {Ellioi,  vi.  469). 
It  IS  evident,  however,  that  Baber^s 
turas  were  no  tobras,  whilst  a 
reference  to  the  jMissage  {Elliot^  iv.  406) 
regai*ding  Sher  Shah  shows  that  the 
use  of  bags  filled  with  sand  on  that 
occasion  was  regarded  as  a  new  con- 
trivance. The  tubra  of  Baddi\ni  may 
therefore  probably  be  a  misreading  ; 
wliilst  the  use  of  gabions  implies 
necessarilv  that  they  would  be  nlled 
with  eartfi. 

1526. —  (At  the  BatUe   of  PSnipat)   "I 

directed  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 

Rdm,    the    gun-carriages  should    be    oon- 

;  nectod  to^e^er  with  twisted  bull-hides  as 

with    chains.      Between    every    two    gun- 

carriages  were  6  or  7  ttasM  (or  breastworks). 

The  matchlockmen  stood  behind  these  g^ns 

and    tCiras,   and    discharged    their    matoh- 

i  locks.  ...  It  was  settled,  that  as  P&nipat 

I  was  a  conuiderable  city,  it  would  cover  one 

of  our  flanks  by  its  buildings  and  houses 

while  we  might  fortify  our  front  by  ttauii 

.  .  ."—Baler,  p.  304. 
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1615.— "The  Sultan  of  Socotora  ...  his 
clothes  are  Sural  Stuffes,  after  the  Arabs 
manner-.  .  .  a  very  good  Torbant,  but 
bare  footed."— ^Srr  T.  Roe,  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  32]. 

„  "Their  Attire  is  after  the  Turk- 
ish  fashion,  Tnrbants  only  excoi)ted,  in- 
steed  whereof  they  have  a  kind  of  Capp, 
rowled  about  with  a  black  Turbant.  — 
l)f  Monfartf  5. 

1619.— "Nel  giomo  della  qual  festa  tutti 
Persiaui  pih  speusierati,  e  fin  gli  uumini 
grandi,  o  il  modesinio  r^,  si  vestono  in 
abito  succinto  all  uso  di  Mazanderan ;  e 
con  certi  berrottini,  non  troppo  buoni,  in 
testa,  perch^  i  turbanti  si  guasterebbono 
e  sarobbero  di  tropixj  impaccio.  .  .  ." — 
I\  dflta  ValU,  ii.  31 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  conip. 
i.  43]. 

1630. — "Some  indeed  have  sa^hos  of  silkc 
and  gold,  tulilMUited  about  their  heads. 
.  .  ."_^Vr  T.  Herbert,  p.  1*28. 

,,  "His  way  was  made  by  30  gallant 
young  gentlemen  vested  in  crimson  saten ; 
their  Talipants  were  of  silk  and  silver 
wreath *d  about  with  cheynes  of  gold." — 
JbuL  p.  139. 

1672. — "On  the  head  they  wwir  groat 
TulbandB  (Tufbattdf)  which  they  touch  with 
the  hand  when  they  say  talatu  to  any  one." 
— Jialdantit  (Germ,  version),  33. 

,,  "  Trois  Tulbangis  venoicnt  de 
front  apr^s  luy,  et  ils  portoient  chascun  un 
beau  tulban  oni€  et  enrichy  d 'aigrettes." — 
Jouni.  d'Ant.  Oaf  land,  i.  139. 

1673.— "ITie  mixture  of  Castes  or  Tribes 
of  all  India  are  distinguished  by  the  diffe- 
rent Modes  of  binding  their  TurbatB." — 
Fryfr,  115. 

1674.— "El  Tanadar  dc  un  goljx)  cort?) 
las  re{>etidas  bueltas  del  turbante  a  un 
Turco,  y  la  cal)e<;a  asta  la  mitad,  de  quo 
cayo  mucrte." — Faria  y  iSousit,  Asia  Port. 
ii.  179-180. 

,,  "Turbant,  a  Turkish  hat,"  kc— 
Glossogra})hla,  or  a  Dictionary  inUrprding 
the  Hard  Woi'di  of  whafsofv^r  lanfjmige,  now 
vseil  in  our  rejin^  English  Tongue,  &c., 
the  4th  ed.,  by  T.K.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.     In  the  Savoy,  1674. 

1676. — ^'MahaiHfd  AHheg  returning  into 
Pertia  out  of  India  .  .  .  presents  Clui-S^ji 
the  second  with  a  Coco-nut  about  tho  big- 
ness of  an  Austrich-egg  .  .  .  there  was 
taken  out  of  it  a  Turbant  that  had  60 
cubits  of  calicut  in  length  to  make  it,  the 
cloath  being  so  fine  that  you  could  hardly 
feel  it."— Tavernin\  E.T.  p.  127;  [ed.  BaH, 
ii.  7]. 

1687. — In  a  detail  of  the  high  officers  of 
the  Sultan's  Court  we  find  : 

"5.  Tho  Tulbentar  Aga,  he  that  makes 
up  his  Turbant." 

A  little  below  another  personage  (a{»pa- 
rently)  is  called  Tulban-o^/t/(Oi»  ('The 
Turbo n  Page') — Ricaiit,  Prest:nt  J:>(ate  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  p.  14. 

1711. — "Their  common  Dross  is  a  piece 
of  blew  Callico,  wrap'd  in  a  Role  round  their 
Heads  for  a  Turbat.  "—Xoci-ytr,  57. 


1745.  — "Tho  Turks  hold  the  Sultan's 
Turban  in  honour  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  hanlly  dare  touch  it  .  .  .  but  ho  him- 
self has,  among  the  son'ants  of  his  privy 
chamber,  one  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
adjust  his  Turban,  or  bead-tire,  and  who  is 
thonce  called  Tulbentar  or  Dulbentar  Affa^ 
or  Dulbendar  Aga,  also  called  by  some 
Dulbend  Oghani  (Oghlani),  or  Page  of  the 
Turl»an." — Zetller,  Vniitrrsal  lexicon,  s.v. 

c.  1760.— "ITiey  (the  Sepoys)  are  chiefly 
armed  in  the  country  manner,  with  sword 
and  target,  and  wear  the  Indian  dress,  the 
turbant,  the  cabay  (Cabaya)  or  vest,  and 
long  drawers."- (//(w,  i.  39. 

1843.  —  ••  Tho  mutiny  of  Vollore  was 
caused  by  a  slight  shown  to  the  Mahomedan 
turban ;  the  mutiny  of  Bangalore  by  dis- 
rosi>ect  said  to  have  been  shown  to  a 
Mahomedan  place  of  worship." — Macaulay^ 
Sprecfi  OH  Uat'.s  of  Somnauth. 


TURKEY,  8.    This  fowl  is  called  in 
Hindustani  peru^  very  possibly  an  in- 
dication that  it  came  to  India,  perhaps 
tirst  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
Archi]>elago,  across  the  Pacific,  as  the 
red  pepjHir  known  as  Chili  did.     In 
Tamil  the  bird  is  called  vdn-kori^  *  great 
fowl.'    Our  European  names  of  it  in- 
volve a  comjjlication  of  mistakes  and 
confusions.     We  name  it  as  if  it  came 
from  the  Levant.    But  the  name  turkey 
would  appear  to  have  been  oriinnally 
ajudied  to  another  of  the  Parofiidae,  the 
guinea-fowl,  Melaufris  of  the  ancients. 
Minsheu's  explanations  ((juoted  below) 
show  strange  confusions  between  the 
two  birds.     The  French  coq  d^Inde  or 
Dindvn    points  only   ambiguously    to 
India,    but    the    German   Calecutische 
Hah  ft  and  the  Dutch   Kalkoen  (from 
Calicut)  are  specific  in  error  as  indicat- 
ing the  origin  of  the   Turkey  in  the 
Kast.     This  misnomer  may  have  arisen 
from  the  nearly  simultaneous  discovery 
of  America  and  of  the  Caiw  i-oute  to 
Calicut,    by    Spain  and   Portugal   re- 
spectively.     It    may  also  have  been 
connected  with  the  fact  that  Malalmr 
produced     domestic    fowls    of    extra- 
ordinary size.     Of   these   Ibn  Batuta 
(<luoted  below)  makes  quaint  mention. 
Zedler's    gi'eat     German    Lexicon    of 
Umversal  Knowkdye,  a  work  published 
as  late  as  1745,  s;iys  that  these  birds 
(turkeys)  were  called  Calecutische  and 
Indiache  because  they  were  brought  by 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
Dr.  Caldwell  cites  a  curious  disproof  of 
the  anticjuity  of  certain  Tamil  verses 
from  their  containing  a  simile  of  which 
the  turkey  forms   the  subject.    And 
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native  scholars,  instead  of  admitting 
the  anachronism,  have  boldly  main- 
tained that  the  turkey  had  always 
been  found  in  India  {Dravidian  Gramm. 
2nd  ed.  p.  137).  Fadre  Paolino  was 
apparently  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
whilst  explaining  tliat  the  etymology 
of  Calicut  is  "Castle  of  the  Fowls," 
he  asserts  that  Turkeys  (Galli  d^India) 
came  originally  from  India;  being 
herein,  as  he  often  is,  positive  and 
wrong.  In  1615  we  find  W.  Edwards, 
the  L.I.  Co.'s  agent  at  Ajmir,  writing 
to  send  the  Mocul  "three  or  four 
Turkey  cocks  ana  hens,  for  he  hath 
three  cocks  but  no  hens'  {Colonial 
Paper^  E.  i.  c.  388).  Here,  however, 
the  ambiguity  l)etween  the  real  turkey 
and  the  guinea-fowl  may  possibly 
arise.  In  Egypt  the  bird  is  called 
JHk  -  Rami,  *  Jowl  of  Rum '  (t.e.  of 
Turkey),  prol^ably  a  rendering  of  the 
English  term. 

c.  1347.— "The  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  saw  a  China  cock  was  in  the  city  of 
Kaulam.  I  had  at  first  taken  it  for  an 
ostrich,  and  I  was  looking  at  it  with  great 
wonder,  when  the  owner  said  to  me,  *  Pooh  ! 
there  are  cocks  in  China  roach  bigeer  than 
that ! '  and  when  I  got  there  I  found  that  he 
had  said  no  more  than  the  truth." — Ihn 
Batata,  iv.  257. 

c.  1550. — "One  is  a  species  of  peacock 
that  has  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  fowl."— Oirolamo 
JJemoni,  148. 

1627.— ""STrirkj)  Code,  or  cockf  of  India, 
avU  ita  dUta,  quod  ex  Africa,  et  vt  nonuili 
volunt  alii,  ex  India  vel  Arabia  ad  nos  allata 

sit.  B.  ittbi0cht  hattt.  T.  inbianisrk 
hun,  Calcctittisch  hun.  .  .  .  H.  Pavon 
He  las  Indias.  G.  Poulle  d'Inde.  H.  2. 
Gallepauo.  L.  Gallo-pauo,  quttd  de  vtrius- 
que  natura  videtur  participare  .  .  .  aves 
Numidicae,  d  Nuiniaia,  Moleagris  .  .  .  k 
/x^Xas,  i.  niger,  and  Hypos,  ager,  quod  in 
Ethiopia  praecipu^  inveniuntur. 

"A  Turkic,  or  Ginnie  Henue  .  .  . 
I.  Oailina  d*Jndia.  H.  Galiiia  Morisca. 
G.  Poulle  d'Inde.  L.  Penelope.  Auis 
Pharaonis,    Melo^ris.  .  .  . 

«  «  •  «  « 

"  A  (Finnic  cocke  or  hen :  ex  Guinea^ 
%'egwne  Indica  .  .  .  vruie  fuerunt  priH^  ad 
alias  regionestrantportaii.  vi.  lEurKic-C0Cke 
or  \xtn."—Minsh*us  Guide  into  Tongues  (2d 
edition). 

1623.—"  33.  GalluB  Indicas,  aut  TardcuB 
(quem  vocant),  gallinacei  aevum  parum 
superat ;  iracundus  ales,  et  carnibus  valde 
albis."  —  Bacon,  Hist,  Vitae  et  Mortis,  in 
Montague's  ed.  x.  140. 

1653. — "  Les  Francois  appellent  coq-d'Inde 
vn  oyseau  lequel  ne  se  trouue  pomt  aux 
ludes  Orientaies,  les  Anglois  le  nomment 
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tnrki-koq  qui  signifie  ooq  de  Turquie^  quoy 
qu'il  n'y  ait  point  d'autres  en  Turquie  que 
ceux  que  Ton  y  a  portez  d'Europe.  le  croy 
que  cet  oyseau  nous  est  venu  de*  I'Ameri- 
que."  —  De  la  Boullaye-le-Oouz,  ed.  1657, 
p.  259. 

1750-52.— "Some  Germans  call  the  tar- 
keys  Calcutta  hens;  for  this  reason  I  looked 
about  for  them  here,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
remembrance  I  was  told  they  were  foreign. ' 
—Ohf  Toreen,  199-200.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  mistake  of  Calcutta  for  CultciU 
belongs  to  the  original  author  or  to  tho 
trans&tor — probably  to  the  proverbial  tra- 
ditore, 

TUBNEE,  TIJNNEE,  s.  An 
English  supercargo,  Sea-Hind.,  and 
probably  a  corruption  of  attorney, 
{Roehudc), 

TXJBPAXJL,  8.  Sea-Hind.  A  tar- 
paulin {ibid.).  [The  word  {tdrpdl)  has 
now  come  into  common  native  use.] 

TUSSAH,  TUSSEB,  s.  A  kind  of 
inferior  silk,  the  tissues  of  which  are 
now  commonly  exported  to  England. 
Anglo-Indians  generally  regard  the 
termination  of  this  wori  in  r  as  a 
vulgarism,  like  the  Ttse"^ /wte^for 
sola  (q.v.) ;  but  it  is  in  fact  corfect. 
For  though  it  is  written  by  Milburn 
(1813)  tustia,  sm^Ju^h  ^ii.  158,  244), 
we  find  it  in  the  Aln-i-Aldbari  as  tassar, 
and  in  Dr.  Buchanan  as  tasar  (see 
below).  The  term  is  supposed  to  be 
adopted  from  Skt.  tasaray  trasaray  Hind. 
tasar^  *a  shuttle* ;  perhaps  from  the 
form  of  the  cocoon  ?  The  moth  whose 
worm  produced  this  silk  is  generally 
identified  with  Antheraea  paphia,  but 
Capt.  Hutton  has  shown  that  there 
are  several  species  known  as  tasar 
worms.  These  are  found  almost 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
forest  tracts  of  India.  But  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  stuffs, 
wholly  or  partly  of  tasar  silk,  has  long 
been  Bhagalpur  on  the  Ganges.  [See 
also  Allen,  Mon,  on  Silk  Cloths  of  Assam, 
1899;  Yusuf  AH,  Silk  Fabrics  of 
N.W.P.,  1900.]  The  first  mention  of 
tasar  in  English  reports  is  said  to  be 
that  by  Michael  Atkinson  of  Jai^iptir, 
as  cited  below  in  the  lAniuxan  Trans- 
actions of  1804  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  (see 
Official  Report  on  Sericulture  in  Inaia, 
by  J.  Geoghtgan,  Calcutta,  1872),  [and 
the  elaborate  article  in  Watt,  Econ. 
Diet.  vi.  pt.  iii.  96  seqq,\ 

c.  1590.— 1'  Tasaar,  per  piece  .  .  .  }  to  2 
Rupees." — A\^,  i.  94. 
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o.  17fi3.— **Tho  throng  that  accompanied 
that  minister  proved  so  very  great  that  the 
floor  of  the  house,  which  happened  to  have 
a  Tah-Qhana,  and  possibly  was  at  that 
moment  under  a  secret  influence,  gave  way, 
and  the  body,  the  Vizir,  and  all  his  companv 
fell  into  the  apartment  underneath." — «S^r 
Mulaqhcrin^  iii.  19. 

1842.— ''The  heat  at  Jellalabad  from  the 
•nd  of  April  was  tremendous,  105*  to  110* 
in  the  shade.  Everybody  who  could  do  so 
Uved  in  undergrouncl  chambers  called  tiy- 
Uhibiij.  Broadfoot  dates  a  letter  'from 
mv  den  six  feet  under  ground.'" — Mn. 
Muchnzif,  Storm*  and  JSunthitu  of  a  Sofdier*» 
Liff^  i.  298.  [The  same  author  in  her  Lijt 
in,  the  Mtttion  (i.  330)  writes  taikhana.] 

TUXALL,  TAK8ATJL,  s.  The 
Mint.  Hind,  taksaly  from  Skt.  tankaidld, 

*  coin-hall.' 

[1757. — "Our  provisions  were  regularly 
Mat  us  from  the  Dutch  Tanksal.  .  .  ." — 
UolvrelCs  Sarr.  of  A  ttacl-  on  Calcutta^  p.  34  ; 
in  lf'A^<-/<r,  AVtr/y  Record*,  248. 

P811.— "The  Ticksali,  or  superintendent 
of  the  mint.  .  .  ." — Kirkpatricky  NfixiuL 
201.] 

TYPHOON,  8.  A  tornado  or 
cyclone-wind  ;  a  sudden  storm,  a  *  nor- 
wester'  Ol-v.).  Sir  John  Barrow  (see 
Autobiotj.  f)7)  ridicules  *' learned  anti- 
quarians "  for  fancyingthat  the  Chinese 
Ux>k  typhoon  from  the  Egyptian  Typhon, 
the  worfi  being,  according  to  him, 
simply  the  Chinese  syllables,  ta-fung, 

*  Great  Wind.'  His  ridicule  is  mis- 
placed. With  a  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage like  the  Chinese  (as  we  have 
remarked  elsewhere)  you  may  construct 
a  ]>lau3ible  etymology,  to  meet  the 
re<juirements  of  the  sound  alone,  from 
anything  and  for  anything.  And  aa 
there  is  no  evidence  that  tlie  word  is 
in  Chinese  use  at  all,  it  would  perhaps 
be  as  fair  a  suggestion  to  derive  it  from 
the  English  "/owf/Zi  'mw."  Mr.  Giles, 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  (Barrow's) 
etymology,  admits  a  serious  objection 
to  be  that  the  Chine-se  have  special 
names  for  the  typhoon,  and  rarely,  if 
eyer,  speak  of  it  vaguely  as  a  *  great 
wind.'  The  fact  is  that  very  few  words 
of  the  class  usefi  by  seafaring  and 
tradinj^  people,  even  when  they  refer 
to  Chinese  objects,  are  directly  taken 
from  the  Chinese  language.  E.g.  Man- 
darin, pagoda,  chop,  cooly,  tutenague; — 
none  of  these  are  Chinese.  And  the 
prol>ability  is  that  Vasco  and  his 
followers  got  the  tufdo,  which  our 
Bailors  ina£  into  touffon  and  then  into 


typhoon,  as  they  got  the  mon^o  which 
our  sailors  made  into  monsooyi,  direct 
from  the  Arab  ])ilot.s. 

The  Arabic  word  is  tnfdn,  which  is 
used  habitually  in  India  for  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm.  Lane  defines  it  as 
meaning  *an  oveqx)wering  rain,  .  .  . 
Noah's  flood,'  etc.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
Greek  tv4>Qw  or  rv4>unf.  [But  Burton 
(Ar.  NighUt,  iii.  257)  alleges  that  it  is 
pure  Arabic,  and  comes  fi-om  the  root 
fauf,  *  going  round.']  This  word  tu^c^i^ 
(the  etymologists  say,  from  Twfnb,  *I 
raise  smoke ')  was  applied  to  a  demon - 
giant  or  Titan,  ana  either  directly 
from  the  etym.  meaning  or  from 
the  name  of  the  Titan  (as  in  India 
a  whirlwind  is  called  *a  Devil  or 
Pisachee')  to  a  *  waterspout,'  and 
thence  to  analogous  stormy  phenomena. 
'Waterspout'  seems  eviaently  the 
meaning  of  Twf>u)¥  in  the  Meteorologica 
of  Aristotle  {yiyvtrai  fUv  otfp  rv^nlfp  .  .  . 
K,T.\.)  iii.  1  ;  the  panaige  is  exceedingly 
diflicult  to  render  clearly)  ;  and  also  in 
the  quotation  whr-^h  we  give  from 
Aulus  Gellius.  The  word  m«xJ^ftve 
come  to  the  Arabs  either  in  niaFjJffiTe 
intercourse,  or  through  the  translations 
of  Aristotle.  It  occurs  (al-fv/cni) 
several  times  in  the  Koran  ;  tlius  in 
sura,  vii.  134,  for  a  flood  or  storm,  one 
of  the  i)lagues  of  Egypt,  and  in  s.  xxix. 
14  for  the  Deluge. 

Dr.  F.  Hirth,  again  (Journ.  R,  Oeog. 
Soc.  i.  260),  advocates  the  quasi-Chinese 
origin  of  the  word.  Dr.  Hirth  has 
found  the  word  Tat  (and  also  with  the 
addition  of  fung,  *  wind ')  to  be  really 
applied  to  a  certain  class  of  cyclonic 
winds,  in  a  Chinese  work  on  Formosa, 
which  is  a  re-issue  of  a  book  originally 
published  in  1694.  Dr.  Hirth  thinks 
t^ai  as  here  used  (which  is  not  the 
Chinese  word  ta  or  tai,  *  great,'  and  is 
expressed  by  a  ditferent  charact-er)  to 
l)e  a  local  Formosan  term  ;  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  combination  ^ai-fumj 
is  "  a  sound  so  near  that  of  typhoon  as 
almost  to  exclude  all  other  conjectures, 
if  we  consider  that  the  writers  using 
the  term  in  Euro))can  languages  were 
travellers  distinctly  applying  it  to 
storms  encountered  in  tnat  part  of  the 
China  Sea."  Dr.  Hirth  also  refers  to 
F.  Mendes  Pinto  and  the  passages 
(quoted  below)  in  which  he  says  tufSo 
is  the  Chinese  name  for  such 'storms. 
Dr.  Hirth's  paper  is  certainly  worthy 
of    much    more   attention    than    tho 
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scornful  iissertion  of  Sir  John  Barrow, 
but  it  does  not  induce  us  to  change  our 
view  OS  to  the  origin  of  typhoon. 

Observe  that  the  Port,  tufao  dis- 
tinctly represents  tflfdu  and  not  Vai- 
fumj,  and  the  oldest  Enclish  form 
Uvffon*  does  the  same,  whilst  it  Ls  not 
by  any  means  un([uestionable  that 
these  Portuguese  and  English  forms 
were  first  ajtplied  in  the  China  Sea,  and 
not  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean.  Obs(?rve  also 
Lord  Bticon's  use  of  the  word  tijphon*'s 
in  his  liJitin  below ;  also  that  tiifan  is 
an  Arabic  word,  at  legist  as  old  as  the 
Koran,  and  closely  allierl  in  sound  and 
meaning  to  Tv<f>uVf  whilst  it  is  habitually 
used  ft>r  a  storm  in  Hindustani.  This 
is  shown  by  the  (quotations  l>elow 
(1810-1836)  Tiuid  Platts  defines  tfifati 
as  "a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
a  tem])est,  a  typhoon;  a  Hood,  d».*liige, 
inundation,  the  univei-sal  deluge  "  etc.  ; 
also  f/7/a/i7,  "stormy,  tem])cstuous  .  .  . 
l.K)isterous,  (piarrelsome,  violent,  noisy, 
riotous." 

Little  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  Pint^/s  linguistic  ii^niarks  such  as 
that  quoted,  or  i:»en  to  the  like  dropt 
oj**!mto.  We  apprehend  that  Pinto 
madt,  exactly  the  same  mistake  that 
Sir  «»olin  Rirrow  did  ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  at  it,  when  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  have  su])posed 
liackery  to  be  a  Hindustani  worci,  and 
when  we  find  even  the  learned  H.  H. 
Wilson  assuming  tope  (in  the  sense  of 
*  grove')  to  be  in  native  Hindustani 
use.  Many  instances  of  such  mistiikes 
might  l»e  quoted.  It  is  just  i>ossible, 
though  not  we  think  very  prolMxble, 
that  some  contact  with  tlie  lormoHiin 
term  mav  have  influenced  the  modifica- 
tion of  tKe  old  English  form  fiiffon  into 
typhoon.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  analogies 
of  innjisocfn^  simoom;  and  it  is  quite 
po&sible  tiaat  the  Formosiin  mariners 
U)6k  up  tiieir  (unexplained)  t\ii-fung 
from  the  t)utch  or  1  Portuguese. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Ar.  word  the 
late  Prof.  JSlobertson -Smith  forwarded 
the  following  note  : 

**  The  question  of  the  orijrin  of  Til  fan 
appears  to  bo  ■omowbiit  timj^lerl. 

**Tv0wi',  *Vhirlwin(l,  waterspout,*  con- 
nected with  T^^ot  seems  pure  Cireek  ;  the 
combination  iil  B;xa\-%tphtm^  Exod.  xiv.  'i, 
and  S*ith6niy  tmo  northern  one,  in  Joel,  ii. 
*20,  sugi^estod  ww  Hitzig,  ap}>car8  to  break 
<lown,  for  there  us  no  pnxjf  of  any  Egyptian 
name  for  Set  coiVcsponding  to  Typhou. 


*'  On  the  other  hand  Tafdn^  the  deluge,  is 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic.  Tajkn, 
lor  Noah's  flood,  is  both  Jewish,  Aramaic 
and  Syrioc,  and  this  form  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  but  comes  from  a  true 
Semitic  root  tSf '  to  overflow.' 

''But  affoin,  the  sense  of  whirlwind  is  not 
rocc^nisoa  in  classical  Arabic.  Even  Deny 
in  hid  dictionary  of  later  Arabic  only  cites  a 
modem  French- Arabic  dictionary  (Bocthor's) 
for  the  sense,  ToHrhiUon,  trvmltr,  Bistl[Dl  in 
the  Moh'U  el  MohU  does  not  give  this  sense, 
though  he  is  pretty  full  in  giving  modem  as 
well  as  old  wonls  and  senses.  In  Arabic  the 
nx>t  /(7/means  '  to  go  round,'  and  a  combina- 
tion of  this  idea  with  the  sense  of  sudden 
disaster  might  conceivably  have  given  the 
new  meaning  to  the  word.  On  the  other 
hiind  it  seems  simpler  to  regard  this  sense 
as  a  late  loan  from  some  modem  form  of 
TiHf>u)v^  ftfpftOj  or  ti/onr.  But  in  order  finally 
to  settle  the  matter  one  wants  examples  of 
this  sense  of  fufdu." 

[Prof.  Skeat  {Concise  Did.  8.v.)  gives: 
**  Sometimes  claimed  a.s  a  Chinese  word 
meaning  *a  great  wind'  .  .  .  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  late  mystification.  In 
old  authors  the  forms  are  tuffon,  iuffoon^ 
tiphon^  &c. — Arab,  t/ifdn^  a  hurricane, 
storm.  Gk.  Tv4>Ji)p,  better  rv^fnas,  a 
whirlwind.  The  dase  accidental  coin- 
cidence of  these  words  in  sense  and 
form  is  very  remarkable,  iis  Wliitney 
notes."] 

c.  A.D.  160. — '*.  .  .  dies  quidem  tandem 
illuxit :  Hed  nichil  de  |)cricu]o,  de  saevitiAve 
remis«*um,  quia  turbines  etiam  crebriores, 
L*t  coelum  ntnim  et  fumigantes  globi,  et 
figurae  quaedam  nubium  metucndae,  quas 
Tvfptjvas  vocal>ant,  im].>endere,  imminerc, 
et  dopres,surae  navem  videl>antur."  —  Aitl. 
U rill  II II,  xix.  2. 

1540. — "Xow  having  .  .  .  continued  our 
Navigation  within  this  Bay  of  Cauckia-ckina 
.  .  .  ui)on  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  our 
I^ady,  being  the  eight  of  Sejjtember,  for  the 
fear  that  we  were  in  of  the  new  Moon,  during 
the  which  there  oftentimes  happens  in  this 
Climate  such  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  ships  to  with- 
stand it,  which  by  the  Chineses  is  named 
Tufan "  (o  qual  tormmU)  o»  Chins  cham&o 
tvLfSiO).— Pinto  (orig.  cap.  I.)  in  Coaan, 
p.  CO. 

,,  "...  in  the  height  of  forty  and 
one  <]ogrces,  there  arase  so  terrible  a  South- 
wind,  called  by^the  Cliineses  Tofaon  {vh. 
fi-m/ut  do  >V/,  a  q  Chins  chamdo  tuAo)." — 
////(/.  (cap.  Ixxix.),  in  (.oyan,  p.  97. 

Ifi.'il.— "Nao  se  ouve  iwr  pe<]uena  mara- 
vilha  ccssarein  os  tufoBS  na  paragem  da 
ilha  de  Sachiao." — Letter  in  JSouMtf  Oriente 
Coufiuist.  i.  680. 

[c.  1554. — ** .  .  .  suddenly  from  the  west 
arose  a  great  stonn  known  as  til  Tofiuii 
[literallv  '  Elephant's  tlood,  comp.  ELE- 
PHANTA,  h.y'-Tracels  of  Sidi  Ali,  JteU^ 
ed.  VamUry,  p.  17.J 
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1826. — "A  most  terrific  toofaon  .  .  . 
came  on  that  seemed  likelv  to  tear  the 
▼erv  trees  up  by  the  roots. ' — Jokn  JShippf 
ii.  285. 

„  "I  thanked  him,  and  enquired 
how  this  toofan  or  storm  had  arisen." — 
Pandurang  Uari^  [ed.  1873,  i.  50]. 

1836.  —  "A  hurricane  has  blown  ever 
since  gunfire ;  clouds  of  dust  are  borne 
along  upon  the  rushing  wind  ;  not  a  drop  of 
rain  ;  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  whirling 
clouds  of  the  tflf&n.  The  old  peepul-tree 
moans,  and  the  wind  roars  in  it  as  if  the 
storm  would  tear  it  up  by  the  roots." — 
Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim^  ii.  63. 

1840. — "Slavers  throwing  overboard  the 
Dead  and  Dying.    Typhoon  coming  on. 

'*  'Aloft  all  hands,  strike  the  topmasts  and 
•         belay ; 
Yon  angry  setting  sun,  and  fierce-edge 

clouds 
Declare    the    Typhoon's    coming'    &c. 
{Fallacies  of  Hope):* 

J,  M.  W.  Turner,  in  the 
R.A.  Catalogue. 

Mr.  Ruskin  appears  to  have  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  etymolop^y  of  Typhoon,  for  the 
rain-cloud  from  this  picture  is  engraved  in 
Modem  PainierSf  vol.  iv.  as  * 'The  Locks  of 
Typhon."  See  Mr.  Hamerton's  Life  of 
Turner,  pp.  288,  291,  345. 

Punch  parodied  Turner  in  the  follow- 
ing imaginary  entry  from  the  R.A. 
Catalogue : 

**34. — A  Typhoon  bursting  in  a  Simoon 
over  the  Whinpool  of  Maelstrom,  Norway, 
with  a  ship  on  tire,  an  eclipse  and  the  effect 
of  a  lunar  rainbow." 

?S53.--*  .  .  .  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a 
dark  dirty  line  which  was  becoming  mure 
and  more  visible  in  the  horizon : 

"•By  Jove,  yes!'  cried  Stanton,  *  that's 
a  tsrphaon  coming  up,  sure  enough.' " — 
Oakjuld,  i.  122. 

1859. — "The  weather  was  sultry  and  un- 
settled, and  my  Jemadar,  Ramdeen  To- 
warry  .  .  .  opined  that  we  ought  to  make 
ready  for  the  coming  tuphan  or  tempest. 
...  A  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  and 
that  no  lamp  could  illumine,  shrouded  our 
camp.  The  wind  roared  and  yelled.  It  was 
a  hurricane. "—Z^-CW.  Lewin.  A  Fly  on  the 
Wli^^/,  p.  62. 

Conii)are  the  next  quotation,  from  the 
.«<arao  writer,  with  that  given  above  from 
Couto  respecting  the  Olho  de  Jioi  : 

1885.  —  "  The  district  was  subject  to 
cyclonic  storms  of  incredible  violence,  for- 
tunately lasting  for  a  very  short  time,  but 
which  often  caused  much  destruction. 
These  storms  were  heralded  by  the  appear- 
ance above  the  horizon  of  clouds  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  '  lady's  eyebrows,' 
so  called  from  their  being  curved  in  a 
narrow  black -archad  wisp,  and  these  most 
surely  foretold  the  approach  of  the  tornado." 
^Jlid.  176. 


TTBE,  s.  Tamil  and  Malayal.  tayir. 
The  common  term  in  S.  India  for 
curdled  milk.  It  is  the  Skt.  dadki^ 
Hind,  dahi  of  Upper  India,  and  pro- 
bably the  name  is  a  corruption  of  thai 
word. 

1626.— "Many  reasoned  with  the  lesoit^ 
and  some  held  vaine  Discourses  at  the 
Creation,  as  that  there  were  seuen  sets; 
one  of  SaM  water,  the  second  of  Fresh,  the 
third  of  Honey,  the  fourth  of  Milkc,  ^m 
fift  of  Tair  (which  is  Cream  beginning  to 
sowre).  .  .  ."— /*t*irA«M,  Pilgrimage,  661. 

1651.— "Tayer,  dat  is  dicke  Melch,  die 
wie  Saen  nommen." — Roger  ins,  138. 

1672.— "  Curdled  milk,  Tayer,  or  what 
we  call  Saane,  is  a  thing  very  grateful  to 
them,  for  it  is  very  coonn^,  and  used  bj 
them  as  a  remedy,  especially  in  hot  feven 
and  smallpox,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
country." — Baldaeus,  Zrylon,  403. 

1776.— "If  a  Bramin  applies  himself  to 
commerce,  he  shall  not  sell  .  .  .  Camphire 
and  other  aromaticks,  or  Honey,  or  Water, 
or  Poison,  or  Flesh,  or  Milk,  or  Tyer  (Soar 
Cream)  or  Ghee,  orbitterOil.  .  .  ."--HalML 
Code,  41. 

1782. — "Les  uns  en  furcnt  afflig^  poor 
avoir  pass^  les  nuits  et  dormi  en  plein  air ; 
d'autres  Pour  avoir  man^^  du  riz  m>id  avee 
du  Tuix.—Sonneral,  i.  S)l. 

c.  1784.— "The  Saniassi  (Sanyasee),  who 
lived  near  the  chauderie  (see  CSOTTLTRY], 
took  charge  of  preparing  my  meals,  which 
consisted  of  rice,  vegetables,  tayar  {Utit 
caiUi),  and  a  little  mofogonier  "  (eau  poirrSe — 
see  MXTLLIOATAWNY).— 2/ao/iwr.  i.  147. 

[1800.— "The  boiled  milk,  that  the  family 
has  not  used,  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  same 
vessel ;  and  a  little  of  the  former  day's 
tyre,  or  curdled  milk,  is  added  to  promote 
its  coagulation.  .  .  ." — Buchanan,  Mysore^ 
ii.  14.] 

1822. — "He  was  indeed  poor,  but  he  was 
charitable ;  so  he  spread  before  them  a 
repast,  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  ^hM, 
or  milk,  or  tyer." — The  Oooroo  Paramartan^ 
E.T.  by  Babington,  p.  80. 


u 


UJUNGTANAH,  n.p.  Tliis  is  the 
Malay  name  (nearly  answering  to 
*  Land's  End/  from  Ujang,  *  point  or 
promontory,'  and  tandh,  *  land  )  of  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
terminating  in  what  the  maps  call  Pt. 
Romania.  In  (jodinho  de  Eredia's 
Declaracam  dt  Malnca  the  t«rin  is 
applied  to  the  whole  Peninsula,  but 
owing  to  the  interchangeable  use  of  \t^ 
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shaft  like  that  of  a  lance;  and  it  was  of 
white  silk,  made  like  fhe  roof  of  a  round 
tent,  and  stretched  by  a  hoop  of  wood,  and 
this    shade    they  carry  over  the  head   to 

frotect    them    from    the    sun."— CYariVo, 
cxxii. 

1641.--"  Then  next  to  them  marches 
twelve  men  on  horseback,  called  Pere- 
tandas,  each  of  them  carrying  an  Umbrello 
of  carnation  Sattin,  and  other  twelve  that 
follow  with  banners  of  white  damask."— 
Pi'nto,  in  Cogaiis  E.T.,  p.  135. 

In  the  original  tliis  runs  : 

"Vao  doze  homSs  a  cavallo,  que  se 
chamao  peretandas,  cO  soxnbreyroB  de  citim 
cramesim  nas  mdos  a  vhkIo  de  es^nraceU 
pottos  an  cestmt  mvyto  compnd<JU  (like  tents 
ujpon  very  long  staves)  et  outros  doze  c6 
bandeyras  de  damasco  branco." 

[c.  1690.—"  The  JEMignt  of  Royalty.  .  .  . 
2.  The  Chatry  or  umbrella,  is  adorned  \^ith 
the  most  precious  jewels,  of  which  there  are 
never  less  than  seven.  3.  The  Sdibdn  is  of 
an  oval  form,  a  yard  in  length,  and  its 
handle,  like  that  of  the  umbrella,  is  covered 
with  brocade,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  One  of  the  attendants  holds  it,  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  also 
called  A/Mbgir."—Aln,  i.  50.] 

1617.— "An  amhrtll,  a,/a^ion  o/ round 
and  broado  fanne,  wherewith  the  Indians, 
and  from  th*w  our  great  one*  preserve  ^^^^ 
^'^^'from  die  heaUof  tlu^fai^.'^.^g  ^^^^^^ 

br^Ua.  L.  V  mbei;,^^  ,^,^  the  shadow, 
est  ennn  mstrum^^tum  quo  solem  k  facie 
arcent  IF  Iiiyen.     Cr.  (r/cid5tov,  diminut.  a 

f K  ;  ':.  '"'u"*.!  T.  <§chabhnt,  q.  scha- 
-— r^-i'yit'  ^^fhnttin,  i  vmhm,  et  hut,  i. 
pUf\(9j  i!y^  et  B.  ^chinhocM.  Br.  Tfg- 
gidfly  i\  teg.  i.  pulchrum  forma,  et  gidd,  pro 
Hddio,  i.  protegere ;  haec  euim  vmbtliae 
Jinis." — Minsheu  (1st  ed.  8. v.). 

1644. — "Here  (at  Marseilles)  wo  bought 
umbrellas  against  the  heats."  —  Ecelyiis 
Diarify  7th  Oct. 

1677. — (In  this  passage  the  word  is  applied 
to  an  awning  before  a  shop.  "  The  Streets 
are  generally  narrow  .  .  .  the  better  to 
receive  the  advantages  of  Umbrello's  ex- 
tended from  side  to  side  to  keep  the  sun's 
violence  from  their  customers."  —  Fn/ery 
222. 

1681. — "After  these  comes  an  Elephant 
with  two  Priests  on  his  back ;  one  whereof 
is  the  Priest  before  spoken  of,  carrying  the 
painted  Stick  on  his  shoulder.  .  .  .  1  he  other 
sits  behind  him,  holding  a  round  thing  like 
an  Vmbrello  over  his  head,  to  keep  off  Sun 
or  Rain." — Knox's  Ceylon ^  79. 

1709.  —  ".  .  .  The  Young  Gentleman 
belon^ng  to  the  Custom-house  that  for  fear 
of  ram  borrowed  the  Umbrella  at  Will's 
Coffee-house  in  Comhill  of  the  Mistress,  is 
hereby  advertised  that  to  be  dry  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  like  occasion  he  shall  be  wel- 
come to  the  Maid's  pattens."— 7*/*-?  Female 
i^^  TatleTy  Dec.  12,  quoted  in  Malcolm's 
Aiiecdotes,  1808,  p.  42J. 


1712. 

"The  tuck'd  up  semstress  walks  with  hasty 
strides 
While  streams   run   down  her  oil'd  un- 
brella's  sides." 

Strift,  A  CUtf  Shown. 

"Good  housewives    all    the    winter's  rage 
despise. 
Defended  by  the  riding  hood 'a  disguise ; 
Or  underneath  the  Umbrella's  oily  shade 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinkinxr  pattens 
tread.  ^  * 

"Let  Persian  dames  the  Umbrella's  rib* 
display 

To  guard  their  beauties  from  the  simny 
ray; 

Or  sweating  slaves  support  the  shady  load 
When  Eastern  monarchs  show  their  state 

abroad  ; 
Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid 
To  guard  from  chilly  showers  the  walking 

maid."  r/ay.  Trivia,  i. 

\%^.—Adv€rtUem(r}U  posted  cU  the  door  of 
one  of  the  Sections  of  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Edinburgh. 

"The    gentleman,    who    carried   away  a 

brown  silk  umbrella  from  the Section 

yesterday,  may  have  the  cover  belonging  to 
It,  which  is  of  no  further  use  to  the  Owner, 
by  applying  to  the  Porter  at  the  Royal 
Hotel."— /AV  J,;:  Personal  Recollect  ion.)— It 
IS'u  curious  parallel  to  the  advertisement 
above  from  the  Female  Taller. 


UPAS,  8.    This  word  is  now,  like 
Joggemaut,   chiefly  used  in   English 
as  a  custoniarv  metaj)lior,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  institution  that  tlie  si)eaker 
wishes  to  condemn  in  a  conipendiou* 
manner.     The  word  ujhis  is  Javanese 
for  i>oison  ;  [Mr.  Scott  writes  :   "  The 
Malay     word     upas,     means     simply 
*poison.'     It  is  Javanese  hupaSy  Suii- 
danese  npasy  Balinese  hupas,  'poison.* 
It  connnonly  refers  to  vegetable  poison, 
because   such  are  more  common.     In 
the    Lamnong    language    upas    means 
*  sickness.  "]      It    became   familiar   in 
Euro])e  in  connection  with  exaggerated 
and    fabulous    stories    regarding     the 
extraordinarv  and  deadly  character  of 
a  tree  in  Java,  alleged  to  be  so  called. 
There  are  several  trees  in  the  Malay 
Islands  producing  deadly  poisons,  but 
the    particular    tree    to    which    such 
stories   were    attached    is    one   which 
has  in  the  last  century  been  described 
under  the  name  of  Antiari^  toxican'a, 
from  the  name  given  to  the  poison  by 
tlie  Javanese  proper,   viz.  AfUjar,    or 
Ancliar  (the  name  of  the  tree  all  over 
Java),    whilst    it    is    known    to    the 
Malays  and   people  of  Western  Java 
as    U})as,    and    m    Celebes    and    the 
Philippine    Islands    as  Ipo  or    Hipo. 
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[According  to  Mr.  Scott  "the  Malay 
name  for  the  *  poison-tree/  or  any 
poison-tree,  is  pOhun  w/ww,  puhun  fipaA, 
represent^a  in  English  by  bohon- 
npas.  The  names  oi  two  poison-trees, 
the  Javanese  anchar  (Malay  also 
anchtir)  and  chetiky  appear  occasion- 
ally in  English  books.  .  .  The  Sun- 
dancse  name  for  the  poison  tree  is 
bulo  OTigko"]  It  was  the  poison 
commonly  used  by  the  natives  of 
Celel)es  and  other  islands  for  ]>oison- 
ing  the  small  bamboo  darts  which 
thev  used  (and  in  some  islands  still 
use^  to  shoot  from  the  blow- tube  (see 
SUMPITAN,  SARBATANE). 

The  story  of  some  deadly  poison  in 
these  islands  is  very  old,  and  we  find 
it  in  the  Travels  of  Friar  Odoric,  ac- 
companied by  the  mention  of  the  dis- 
gusting antidote  which  was  believed  to 
i>e  eflicacious,  a  genuine  Malay  belief, 
and  told  by  a  variety  of  later  and 
independent  writers,  such  as  Nieuhof, 
Saar,  Ta vernier,  Cleyer,  and  Kaempfer. 

The  subject  of  this  poison  came 
e.8pecially  to  the  notice  of  the  Dutch 
in  connection  with  its  use  to  |X)ison 
the  arrows  just  alluded  to,  and  some 
interesting  particulars  are  given  on 
the  subject  i>y  Bontius,  from  whom 
a  ([uotation  is  given  l)elow,  with 
others.  There  is  a  notice  of  the 
poison  in  De  Bry,  in  Sir  T.  Herljert 
(whencesoever  he  borrowed  it),  and  in 
somewhat  hiter  authors  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  In 
March  1666  the  subject  came  l^efore 
the  young  Royal  Society,  and  among 
a  long  list  of  subjects  lor  inquiry  in 
the  East  occur  two  fjuestions  pertain- 
ing to  this  matter. 

The  illustrious  Bum])hiiis  in  his 
Herhurium  Amboinense  goes  into  a 
good  deal  of  deUiil  on  the  subject, 
nut  the  tree  does  not  grow  in  Ani- 
l)oyna  where  he  wrote,  and  his  account 
thus  conUiins  some  ill-founded  state- 
ments, which  afterwards  lent  them- 
selves to  the  fabulous  history  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 
Rumphius  however  procured  from 
Macassar  specimens  of  the  plant,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  gave  the  native 
name  (Ipo,  the  Macassar  form)  and 
assigned  a  scientific  name.  Arbor  toxi- 
cariii*      Passing    over    with    simple 

*  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  though  Rum> 
phius  (OeorKO  Bverard  RumpH  died  in  ld93,  his 
gTfiat  work  was  not  printed  till  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards  (IT^l)* 


mention  the  notices  in  the  appendix 
to  John  Rav's  Hist,  Plantarxim^  and  in 
Valentijn  (from  l)oth  of  which  extracts 
will  be  found  below),  we  come  to  the 
curious  compound  of  the  loose  state- 
ments of  former  writers  magnified,  of 
the  popular  stories  current  amon^ 
£uro|)eans  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  ana 
of  pure  romantic  invention,  which 
first  appeared  in  1783,  in  the  London 
Maganne.  The  professed  author  of 
this  account  wjis  one  Foersch,  who  had 
served  as  a  junior  surgeon  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.*  This  person  descril:>es 
the  tree,  called  bohon-niMM,  as  situated 
"alK)ut  27  leagues  t  from  Batavia,  14 
from  Soura  Karta,  the  seat  of  the 
Emperor,  and  between  18  and  20 
leagues  from  Tinkjoe"  (probably  for 
Tjukjoe,  i.e.  Dj ok io- Karta), "  the  present 
resiaence  of  the  Sultan  of  Java." 
Within  a  radius  of  15  to  18  miles 
round  the  tree  no  human  creature,  no 
living  thing  could  exist.  Condemned 
malefactors  were  employed  to  fetch 
the  poison  ;  they  were  protected  by 
special  arrangements,  yet  not  more 
trian  1  in  10  of  them  survived  the 
adventure.  Foersch  also  describes 
executions  by  means  of  the  Upas 
poison,  which  he  says  he  witnessed  at 
Sura  Karta  in  February  1776. 

The  whole  paper  is  a  very  clever 
piece  of  sensational  romance,  and  has 
impressed  itself  indelibly,  it  wo'*^  ^ 
seem,  on  the  English  language  ;  for  to 
it  is  undoubtedly  due  the  adoption  of 
that  standing  metaphor  to  which  we 
have  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  This  effect  may,  however,  have 
been  due  not  so  much  directly  to  the 
article  in  the  London  Maganne  as  iv. 
the  adoption  of  the  fable  by  the  famous 
ancestor  of  a  man  still  more  famous, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Loves  of  the  Plants.  In  that  work  not 
only  is  the  essence  of  Foersch's  story 
embodied  in  the  verse,  but  the  story 
itself  is  quoted  at  lenj^h  in  the  notes. 
It  is  said  that  Darwin  was  warned  of 
the  worthlessness  of  the  narrative,  but 
was  unwilling  to  rob  his  poem  of  so 
sensational  an  episode. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of 
Foersch  except  that  there  was  really  a 
person  of  that  name  in  the  medical 

*  Foersch  was  a  surgeon  of  the  third  class  at 
Samarang  in  the  vear  1778.— ITor^/IeU,  in  BaL 
Tran*.  as  quoted  below. 

t  This  distance  Is  probably  a  clerical  error.  It 
is  quite  inconaiitent  with  the  other  two  aaaigDei^ 
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service  in  Java  at  the  time  indicated. 
In  our  article  ANACONDA  we  have 
adduced  some  curious  particulars  of 
analogy  between  the  Anaconda-myth 
and  tne  Upas-myth,  and  intimated  a 
suspicion  that  the  same  hand  mav  have 
haa  to  do  with  the  spinning  oi  both 
yams. 

The  extraordinary  eclat  produced  by 
the  Foer8chian  fables  led  to  the 
-appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
Batavian  Society  to  investigate  the 
true  facts,  whose  report  was  published 
in  1789.  This  we  have  not  yet  l>een 
Al)le  to  see,  for  the  rei)ort  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  regular  series  of  the 
Traii8actio7i3  of  that  Society  ;  nor  have 
we  found  a  refutation  of  the  fables  by 
M.  Charles  Cocjuebert  referred  to  by 
Leschenault  in  the  paper  which  we 
are  about  to  mention.  The  poison  tree 
was  observed  in  Java  by  Deschamps, 
naturalist  with  the  expedition  of 
D'Entrecasteaux,  and  is  the  subject  of 
a  notice  by  him  in  the  AnnaUs  de 
Voyages,  vol.  i.,  which  goes  into  little 
detail,  but  appears  to  be  correct  as  far 
AS  it  goes,  except  in  the  statement  that 
the  Anchar  was  confined  to  Eastern 
Java.  But  the  firat  thorough  identifica- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  scientific  account 
of  the  facts  was  that  of  M.  Leschenault 
de  la  Tour.  This  French  savant,  when 
about  to  join  a  voyage  of  discovery 
tti^tbe  South  Seas,  was  recommended 
hy  tiussieu  to  take  up  the  investigation 
o{  the  Upas.  On  first  enquiring  at 
Batavia  and  Samarang,  M.  Leschenault 
heard  only  fables  akin  to  Foersch's 
romance,  and  it  was  at  Sura  Karta 
tb^t  he  first  got  genuine  information, 
»\'hich  eventually  enal>led  him  to  de- 
scribe the  tree  from  actual  examination. 

The  tree  from  which  he  took  his 
specimens  was  more  than  100  ft.  in 
height^  with  a  girth  of  18  ft.  at  the 
base.  A  Javanese  who  climbed  it  to 
procure  the  flowers  had  to  make  cuts 
in  the  stem  in  order  to  mount.  After 
ascending  some  25  feet  the  man  felt  so 
ill  that  he  had  to  come  down,  and  for 
some  days  he  continued  to  suH'er  from 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  vertigo.  But 
another  man  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  without  suffering  at  all.  On 
another  occasion  Leschenault,  having 
had  a  tree  of  4  feet  girth  cut  down, 
walked  among  its  broken  branches, 
and  had  face  and  hands  besprinkled 
with  the  gum-resin,  yet  neither  did 
he  sufifer ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he 


had  washed  immediately  after.  Lizards 
and  insects  were  numerous  on  the 
trunk,  and  birds  perched  upon  the 
branches.  M.  Leschenault  gives  de- 
tails of  the  preparation  of  tne  poison 
as  practised  by  the  natives,  and  also 
particulars  of  its  action,  on  which 
experiment  was  made  in  Paris  witli 
the  material  which  he  brought  to 
Europe.  He  gave  it  the  scientific 
name  by  which  it  continues  to  l« 
known,  viz.  Antiaris  toxicaria  (X.O. 
Artocarpeae)* 

M.  Leschenault  also  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  ]x>tanical  exploration 
of  Java  some  years  before  the  Britisli 
occupation,  and  continued  it  dnrin«; 
that  period,  to  the  subject  of  the  Upa-s 
and  ne  published  a  paper  on  it  in  the 
Batavian  Transactions  for  1813  (vol. 
vii.).  His  account  seems  entirely  in 
accordance  with  that  of  Leschenault, 
but  is  more  detailed  and  complete, 
with  the  result  of  numerous  obser\'a- 
tions  and  experiments  of  his  own. 
He  saw  the  Antiaris  first  in  the 
Province  of  Poe^r,  on  hia  way  t<> 
Banyuwangi.  In  Blambangan  (eastern 
extremity  of  Java)  he  visited  four  or 
five  trees  ;  he  afterwards  found  a  very 
tall  specimen  growing  at  Passaruwauji, 
on  the  l)orders  of  Malang,  and  again 
several  young  trees  in  the  forests  of 
Japara,  and  one  near  Onaranc.  In  all 
these  aisea,  scattered  over  the  length 
of  Java,  the  people  knew  the  tree  as 
a7ichar. 

Full  articles  on  the  subject  are  to 
be  found  (by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennet)  in 
Horstield's  Plantoe  Javanicae  Ban'orf.^, 
1838-52,  pp.  62  seqq.,  together  with  a 
figure  of  a  flowering  branch  pi.  xiii. ; 
and  in  Blume's  Rumpkia  (BnissvL^ 
183G),  pp.  46  seqq.,  and  pis.  xxii.,  xxiii. ; 
to  IwDth  of  which  works  we  have  U-en 
much  indebted  for  guidance.  Bhime 
gives  a  drawing,  for  the  truth  of  which 
lie  vouches,  of  a  tall  specimen  of  tlif 
trees.  These  he  describes  as  "  ivi>?/(r.«j, 
arduaSy  et  a  ceteris  segregat<is,'' — solitary 


•  I>o8chonault  also  gives  the  description  of  aii- 
oth»T  bihI  still  more  ixywerful  poison,  uRe<|  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  of  the  Antiaris,  viz.  the  tieuf*-^ 
callwl  Hometimos  Cjxu  Itnja,  the  plant  prodnciiig 
which  is  a  Strychnos,  and  a  creei)er.  Tliough,  .-is 
we  have  said,  the  name  Vjios  is  generic,  and  ia 
applied  to  this,  it  is  not  the  Upas  of  English 
metaphor,  and  we  are  not  concerned  witli  it 
here.  Both  kinds  are  produced  and  ))reiMired  in 
Java.  Tlie  Ipo  (a  form  of  Upas)  of  Macassar  is 
the  Antiaris;  the  ipo  of  the  Borneo  Dftj-aks  i.s 
the  Tieutt. 
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1646. — **Es  wachflt  ein  Baum  auf  Mtu- 
casser,  einer  Glut  auf  der  Insul  Qeiebes,  der 
ist  treflich  voiviftet,  daas  wonn  einer  nur 
an  einem  Glied  damit  verlotzet  wird,  und 
man  solches  nit  alsbald  wegschlfigt,  der 
Gift  geschwind  zum  Uertzen  oilet,  und  den 
GarauH  macbet"  (then  the  antidote  as  be* 
fore  is  mentioned).  .  .  .  **Mit  solcbem 
Gift  scbmieron  die  Dandanesen,  Ibre  lange 
Pfeil,  die  Sie  von  p^rossen  Bogen,  einer 
Mannslang  bocb,  hurtig  scbiessen ;  in  Banda 
aber  tab  ten  Ibro  Weioer  grossen  Scbaden 
damit.  Denn  Sie  sich  auf  die  Baume 
setzten,  und  kloine  Fiscbgehibt  damit 
Bcbmierten,  und  durcb  ein  geboblert  R(>br- 
lein,  von  einem  Baum,  auf  unser  Volck 
scbossen,  mit  grossen  macbtigen  Scbaden." 
— iStiar,  Ost-lndianische  FuHfzehen-Jakrigt 
Krt^gs-Dienjtte  .  .  .  1672,  pp.  46-47. 

1667. — **  Enquiri^jt  for  Suratt,   and  other 

parts  of  the  JCast  Indies. 

*  •  •  *  * 

**19.  Wbctber  it  be  true,  that  the  only 
Antidote  hitherto  known,  against  the 
famous  and  fatal  nujuxusar-poisom^  is  huvian 
ordure^  taken  inwardly?  And  what  sub- 
stance that  poison  is  made  of?" — Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  ii.  Anno  1667  (Proceedings  for 
March  11.  1666,  i.e.  N.S.  1667),  d.  417. 

1682. — "The  especial  weapons  of  the 
Makassar  soldiers,  which  they  use  against 
their  enemies,  are  certain  pointed  arrowlets 
about  a  foot  in  length.  At  the  foremost 
end  these  are  fitted  with  a  shari>  and 
pointed  fish -tooth,  and  at  the  butt  with  a 
knob  of  spongy  wood. 

"The  points  of  these  arrows,  long  before 
they  are  to  be  used,  are  dipt  in  poison  and 
then  dried. 

"This  poison  is  a  sap  that  drips  from 
the  bark  of  the  brunches  of  a  certain  tree, 
like  resin,  from  pine-trees. 

"The  tree  grows  on  the  Island  Maka^sser, 
in  the  interior,  and  on  three  or  four  islands 
of  the  Bugisscs  (see  BUGIS),  nmnd  about 
Makassar.  It  is  about  the  height  of  the 
clove-tree,  and  has  leaves  very  similar. 

"The  fresh  sap  of  this  tree  is  a  very 
deadly  poison ;  mdeed  its  virulence  is 
incuniblo. 

"The  arrowlets  prepared  with  this  poison 
are  not,  by  the  Makasser  soldiers,  shot  with 
a  l)Ow,  but  blown  from  certain  blow-pipes 
(uit  zekfre  sputten  gesmt) ;  just  as  here,  in 
the  country,  i>eople  snoot  birds  by  blowing 
round  f>ellets  of  clay. 

"  ITicy  can  with  these  in  still  weather  bit 
their  mark  at  a  distance  of  4  rods. 

"They  say  the  Mokasscrs  themselves 
know  no  remedy  against  this  poison  .  .  . 
for  the  poison  presses  swiftly  into  the  blood 
and  vital  spirits,  and  causes  a  violent  in- 
flammation. They  hold  (however)  that  the 
surest  remedy  for  this  poison  is  .  .  ."  (and 
so  on,  repeating  the  antidote  already  men- 
tioned).—^oan  Xieuho/'s  Zft  en  lAind  Jieize, 
Ac,  pp.  217-218. 

c.  1681.— "^r6or  Toricaria,  Ipo. 

"I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  poison 
more  horrible  and  hateful,  produced  by  any 
vegetable  growth,  than  that  which  is  derived 
from  this  Uctescent  tree. 


Moreover  beneath  this  tree,  and  in  it» 
whole  circumference  to  the  distADce  of  a 
stone-cast,  no  plant,  no  shrub,  or  herbtge 
will  grow  ;  the  soil  beneath  it  is  barren, 
blackened,  and  burnt  as  it  were  .  .  .  and 
the  atmosphere  about  it  is  so  polluted  and 
poisoned  that  the  birds  which  aliffht  upon 
its  branches  become  g^ddy  and  tall  dead 
*  *  *  all  things  perish  which  are  touched  by 
its  emanations,  insomuch  that  every  animal 
shuns  it  and  keeps  away  from  it,  and  even 
the  birds  eschew  nying  by  it. 

"No  man  dares  to  approach  the  tree 
without  having  his  arms,  feet,  and  head 
wrapped  rouna  with  linen  .  .  .  for  Death 
seems  to  have  planted  his  foot  and  his 
throne  beside  this  tree.  .  .  ."  (He  then 
tells  of  a  venomous  basilisk  with  two  feet  in 
front  and  fierv  eyes,  a  crest,  and  a  horn, 
that  dwelt  under  this  tree).  ♦  •  • 

"The  Malays  call  it  Va^  Upas,  but  in 
Macassar  and  the  rest  of  Celebes  it  is 
called  Ipo. 

***** 

"It  grows  in  desert  places,  and  amid  bare 
hills,  and  is  easily  discerned  from  afar,  there 
being  no  other  tree  near  it." 

•  •  •  •  • 

— Rumphiif  Herbarium  Amhoinen^,  ii.  263- 
268. 

1685.— "I  cannot  oinit  to  set  forth  here 
an  account  of  the  poisoned  misjriles  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Macassar^  which  the  natives  of 
that  kingdom  have  used  against  our  soldiers, 
bringing  them  to  sudden  death.  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Journal  of  the  illustrious 
and  gallant  admiral,  H.  Cornelius  Spiclman. 
.  .  .  The  natives  of  the  kingdom  in  fiuestion 
possess  a  singular  art  of  shooting  arrows  by 
blowing  through  canes,  and  wounding  with 
these,  insomuch  that  if  the  skin  l>o  but 
slightly  scratched  the  wounded  die  in  a 
twinkling." 

(Then  the  old  story  of  the  only  antidote). 

•     •     • 

The  account  follows  extracted  from  the 
Journal. 

•  *  *  *  * 
"There  are  but  few  among  the  Macassars 

and  Bugis  who  possess  the  real  knowledge 
needful  for  selecting  the  poij«on,  so  as  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  worthless  and 
what  is  highest  quality.  .  ,  .  From  the 
jmnces  (or  l^jas)  I  have  imderstood  that 
the  soil  in  which  the  trees  affording  the 
poison  grow,  for  a  great  space  round  about 
produces  no  grass  nor  any  other  vegetable 
growth,  and  that  the  poison  is  pn.»i>erly  a 
water  or  liquid,  flowing  from  a  bruise  or 
cut  made  in  the  bark  of  those  trees,  oozing 
out  as  sap  does  from  plants  that  afford 
milky  juices.  .  .  .  When  the  liquid  is  l)eing 
drawn  from  the  wounded  tree,  no  one 
should  carelessly  approach  it  so  as  to  let 
the  liquid  touch  his  hands,  for  by  such 
contact  all  the  joints  become  stiffened  and 
contracted.  For  this  reason  the  collectors 
make  use  of  long  bamboos,  arme<l  witli 
sharp  iron  points.  With  these  they  stab 
the  tree  with  great  force,  and  so  get  the 
sap  to   flow  into  the   canes,    in  which   it 
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leather  cap  with  two  glasses  before  their 
eyes,  which  comes  down  an  far  as  their 
breast,  and  also  provides  them  with  a  pair 
of  loathor  gloves.  .  .  . 

''The  worthy  old  ecclesiastic  has  assured 
me,  that  during  his  residence  there,  for 
uiiv^'ards  of  thirty  vears,  he  had  dismissed 
above  seven  hundred  criminals  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described  ;  and  that 
scarcely  two  out  of  twenty  returned,"  .  .  . 
kc.  &c. — Lomion  Magaziiie^  Dec.  1783,  pp. 
512-517. 

The  i>apcr  concludes : 

*'[Wo  Hhall  bo  happy  to  communicate 
any  authentic  papers  of  Mr.  Foersch  to  the 
public  through  the  Loudon  Magazine.] " 

1789.— 
"  No  .spicy  nutmeg  scents  the  vernal  gales, 
Nor  towering  plantain  shades  the  midday 

vales, 

«  *  *  •  4> 

No  stop  retreating,  on  the  sand  impressed, 

Invites  the  visit  of  a  second  guest ; 

«  *  «  *  * 

Fierce  in  dread  silence  on   the  blasted 

heath 
Fell  Upas  sits,  the  Hydra  Tree  of  death  ; 
Lo  I   from  one  root,   the  envenom'd  soil 

below, 
A    thousand    vegetative    serpents    grow 
...    euy. 
Dartrin^  Lo*'**  of  the  Plant*  ;  in  The 
Botanic  UanUn^  Pt.  II. 

180S.  —  ^'Notice  sur  If  Pohon  Upas  ou 

Arbrc  t\  Poison  ;  Extrait  d'un   Voyage  inSdit 

diint  rint^n'eur  dt  Vile  de  Jani^  par  L.  A. 

Deschamps,  D.M.P.,  VuiicU*  compagncntdu 

Voifage  du  Oiniral  d' Entrtcasteavr. 

*'  Cost  au  fond  des  sombre  fordts  de  Tile 
de  Java  (jue  la  nature  a  cach€  le  po/iun 
upas,  I'arbro  le  plus  dangerous  du  rbgne 
\€g6U\\y  j>our  le  jwison  mortol  <iu'il  renformo, 
et  plus  celebro  encore  par  los  fables  dont  on 
I'a  rendu  le  sujet.  .  .  ."  —  Annah*  dc* 
Voi/a{jeSy  i.  69. 

1810. — "  liC  poison  fameux  dont  se  servent 
les  Indiens  de  I'Archipel  des  Moluniifs,  et 
des  iles  do  la  Soudf,  connu  sous  le  noni 
d'ipo  et  upas,  a  intercss^  plus  que  tous  les 
autres  la  curiosity  des  Eun)|.><5eiis,  parce 
que  les  relations  qu'on  en  a  donn^  ont  ^t^ 
exag^r<5o3  et  accorap>agn<5es  de  ce  mer- 
veilleux  dont  les  peu])les  de  I'lmlo  aiment 
h  omer  leurs  narrations.  .  .  ." — Lfscheiuxult 
de  la  Tour^  in  M^moire  sur  le  Strychnos 
Tieute  cl  TAntiaris  toxicaria,  plautes  vtnl- 
meu*fs  df  Vlh  de  Java.  ...  In  Annale*dn 
M>'*''um  d'Histoirf  Xdturtllf,  Tom.  XVIi^mo, 
p.  459. 

1813. — "The  literary  and  sciontitic  world 
has  in  few  instances  been  more  grossly 
imposed  upon  than  in  the  account  of  the 
Pu/ion  Upas,  published  in  Holland  about 
the  year  1780.  The  hist*»ry  and  origin  of 
this  forgery  still  remains  a  mystery. 
Ft>ersch,  who  put  his  name  to  the  publica- 
tion, certainly  was  ...  a  surgeon  in  the 
Hutch  F^st  India  Company's  .service  about 
the  time.  ...  I  have  ooen  led  to  suppose 
that  his  literary  abilities  were  as  mean  as 
bis  contempt  for   truth   was  consummate. 


Having  hastily  picked  up  some  vague  )&• 
formation  regaroing  the  Oopas,  he  canic4 
it  to  Kurope,  where  his  notes  were  arranged, 
doubtless  by  a  different  hand,  in  met  a 
form  as  by  their  plausibilitj  and  appearance 
of  truth,  to  be  generally  credited.  .  .  .  But 
though  the  account  just  mentioned  ...  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  an  eztravafraat 
forgery,  the  existence  of  a  tree  in  Jara, 
from  whose  sap  a  poison  is  preparetl,  equjj 
in  fatality,  when  thrown  into  the  circuis- 
tiou,  to  the  strongest  animal  poisons  hitherto 
known,  is  a  fact." — Hortt^e/d,  in  Batarum 
Tran*.  vol.  vii.  art.  x.  pp.  2-4. 

1822.— "The  Law  of  Java,"  a  Play  .  .  . 
*Scr/i''.  K^rta-SCira,  and  a  desolate' Tract 
in  the  Island  of  Java. 

•  •  «  «c  • 

"  Act  I.  So.  2. 
Emperor.  The  haratn's  laws,  which  cannot 
be  repealed. 
Had  not  enforced  me  to   prononnco  yoiir 
death, 
«  •  •  •  « 

One  chance,  indeed,  a  slender  one,  for  life. 
All  criminals  may  claim. 

Parbaya.  Aye,  I  have  hoard 
Of  this  your  cruel  mercy  ; — 'tis  to  seek 
That  tree  of  Java,  which,  for  many  a  mile. 
Sheds  pestilence ; — for  where  the  upas  grows 
It  blasts  all  vegetation  with  it«  own  ; 
And,   from  its  desert  ooi^nes,   e*on  tho^e 

brutes 
That  haunt  the  desert  most  shrink  off,  and 

tremble. 

Thence  if,  by  miracle,  a  man  condemned 
Bring  you  the  poison  that  the  tree  exudes, 
In  which  you  dip  your  arrows  for  the  war. 
He  gains  a  jianlon, — and  the  palsied  wretch 
Who  scaped   the   Upas,   has    craped    the 
tyrant." 

«  *  41  *  * 

*;  Act  II.  Sc.  4. 

Pnigofiitf.  Finely  dismal  and  romantic, 
they  sjiy,  for  many  miles  round  the  Upas  ; 
notKiuff  but  jwisoncd  air,  mountains,  and 
melancholy.  A  charming  country  for 
making  Mein,t  and  Xota  btne*  /  " 

4>  «  *  «  • 

"Actlll.  Sc.  1. 

Pengtxt9f.  .  .  .  That's  the  Divine,  I  sup- 
|)ose,  who  starts  the  poor  prisoners,  for  the 
lust  sta^e  to  the  Upas  tree ;  an  Indian 
Ordinary  of  Newgate. 

Servant,  your  brown  Reverence  !  There's 
no  i)Cople  in  the  parish,  but,  I  believe,  you 
are  the  rector  ? 

{Writimj).  "The  reverend  Mister  Orzinga 
U.C.J.— the  Upas  CMergyman  of  Java." 
ijforgt  Colmaii  th^  Younger. 

[18U.— "We  landed  in  the  Rajah's  boat 
at  the  watering  place,  near  the  Upas  tree. 
j  .  .  ." — Hero  follows  an  interesting  account 
j  by  Mr  Adams,  in  which  he  descril>es  how 
"the  mate,  a  powerful  i>erson  and  of  strong 
constitution,  felt  so  much  stupified  as  to 
be  comfKjlled  to  withdraw  from  his  {XMcitiou 
on  the  tree." — Cant.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  Aarr. 
of  the   Voyage  of  If.Af.S.  Samaranfff  i.  180 
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VAKEEL,  s.  An  attorney ;  an 
authorised  representative.    Arab,  wdkll. 

[c.  1630.— "A  Scribe,  Vikeel."— Pfwa» 
Ofos*.  in  Sir  T,  Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  316.] 

1682.— »*  If  Mr.  Chamock  had  taken  the 
paines  to  present  these  2  Perwannas  (Pur- 
iranna)  himself,  'tis  probable,  with  a  small 
present,  he  might  have  prevailed  with  Bul- 
chund  to  have  our  goods  freed.  However, 
at  this  rate  any  pitifuU  Vekeel  is  as  good  to 
act  y«  Company's  Service  as  himself." — 
Jl^geg,  Diary,  Dec.  7  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  64]. 

[1683. — " ...  a  copy  whereof  your  Vackel 
James  Price  brought  you  from  Dacca." — In 
Yule,  ibid.  II.  xxiii.] 

1691.— "JVor^MJiwr  the  Ist,  arriv'd  a  Pat- 
tamar  or  Courtier,  from  our  Fakeel,  or 
Sollicitor  at  Court.  .  .  ." — Ocington,  415. 

1811.— •*  The  Raja  has  sent  two  VakeelB 
or  ambassadors  to  meet  me  here.  .  .  ." — 
Ld.  Minto  in  India,  268. 

c.  1847. — "  If  we  go  into  C-ourt  I  8Ui){X)se  I 
must  employ  u  Vehicle." — Letter  from  an 
European  subordinate  to  one  of  the  present 
writers. 

VABELLA,  s.  This  is  a  term  con- 
stantly applied  by  the  old  Portuguese 
writers  to  the  ]>agodas  of  Indo-China 
and  China.  Of  its  origin  we  liave  no 
positive  evidence.  The  most  prol)able 
etymology  is  that  it  is  the  Malay 
bardhld  or  hrdhldy  [in  Wilkinsons 
Diet,  b^kala],  *an  idol.*  An  idol 
temple  is  rfnnah-bttrdhld,  *a  house  of 
idols,'  but  bardhld  alone  may  have 
been  used  elliptically  by  the  Malays 
or  misundei*stood  by  the  Portuguese. 
"We  have  an  analogy  in  the  (l()uble 
ii.se  of  'pagoda  for  temple  and  idol. 

1.555.  —  "Their  temples  are  verj'  large 
edifices,  richly  wrought,  which  they  call 
Valeras,  and  which  co«t  a  great  deal.  ..." 


— Account  of  China  in  a  Jesuit's  Letter  ap- 
pended to  Fr.  A  Ivam  11.  of  Ethiopia,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Major  in  his  nitrod.  to  Mendoza, 
Hak.  Soc.  I.  xlviii. 

1569. — "Gran  quantity  se  ne  consuma 
ancora  in  quel  Regno  nelle  lor  Varelle,  che 
sono  ^li  suo'  pagodi,  de'  quali  ve  n'^  gran 
quantity  di  grandi  e  di  picciole,  e  sono 
alcune  raontagnuolo  fatte  a  mano,  a  giiisa 
d'vn  pan  di  zuccaro.  e  alcune  d'esse  alte 
quanti  il  campanile  di  S.  Marco  di  Venetia 
...  si  consuma  in  (jueste  istesse  varelle 
anco  gran  quantity  di  oro  di  foglia.  .  .  ." — 
Ces.  Pcderici,  in  Jiamutio,  iii.  395  ;  [in  Hakl, 
ii.  368.] 

1583. — " .  .  .  nauigammo  fin  la  mattina, 
«ho  ci  trouammo  alia  loara  giusto  di  Negrais, 
checosi  si  chiama  in  lor  linguaggio  il  porto,  che 
va  in  Pegu,  oue  discoprimmo  a  banda  sinistra 
del  riuo  vn  pagodo,  ouer  yarella  tutta 
dorata,  la  quale  si  scopre  di  lontano  da' 
vascelli,  che  vengono  d'alto  mare,  et  mas- 
«ime  quando  il  Sol  percote  in  (juell'  oro,  che 
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la  fk  risplendere  aU' intomo.  .  .  ." — Oasparo 
Balbi,  f.  92.* 

1587. — **  They  consume  in  these  Varellaes 
great  quantitie  of  Golde  ;  for  that  they  be 
all  gilded  aloft."— FtYrA,  in  Uakl.  ii.  393  ; 
[and  see  quotation  from  same  under DAGON]. 

1614. — •*  So  also  they  have  manv  Varelas, 
which  are  monasteries  in  which  dwell  their 
reHgiosos,  and  some  of  these  are  very  sump- 
tuous, with  their  roofs  and  pinnacles  all 
gilded."— Cow^o,  VI.  vii.  9. 

More  than  one  prominent  geographical 
feature  on  the  coast-na^ngation  to  China 
was  known  by  this  name.  Thus  in  Lin- 
Bchoten's  description  of  the  route  from  Ma- 
lacca to  Macao,  ne  mentions  at  the  entrance 
to  the  *  Straits  of  Sincapura,'  a  rock  having 
the  appearance  of  an  obelisk,  called  the 
Varella  del  China;  and  again,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Champa,  or  Cochin  China, 
we  have  frenuent  notice  of  a  point  (with  a 
river  also)  called  that  of  the  Varella.  Thus 
in  Pinto : 

1540. — ''The  Friday  following  we  found 
ourselves  just  against  a  River  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Country  Tinacoreu,  and 
by  us  (the)  Varella. "  — /Vn^o  (in  Cogan), 
p.  48. 

lliis  Varella  of  Champa  is  also  mentioned 
by  Lia<tchoton : 

1598. — " .  .  .  from  this  thirde  point  to 
the  Varella  the  coast  tumeth  North.  .  .  . 
This  Varella  is  a  high  hill  reaching  into  tho 
Sea,  and  above  on  the  toppe  it  hath  a  vorie 
high  stonie  rock,  like  a  tower  or  piller,  which 
may  be  seen  far  off,  therefore  it  is  by  the 
Portingallet  called  Varella."— p.  342. 

VEDAS.  Tlie  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Brahmans,  Veda  being  *  knowledge.' 
Of  the^e  books  there  are  nominally 
four,  viz.  the  Rig^  Yajur,  Sdnui  and 
Atliarva  Vedas. 

The  earliest  direct  intimation  of 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Vedas  appears  to  be  in  the  book  called 
De  Trwiis  Impostoribwi,  said  to  have 
been  printed  in  1598,  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.t    Possibly  this  know- 

•  Commre  this  vivid  description  with  a  modem 
notice  of  tho  same  pagoda : 

1855.  "This  meriaiau  range  .  .  .  700  miles 
from  its  origin  in  the  Naga  wilds  .  .  .  sinks  in 
the  sea  hard  hy  Xegrais,  its  last  bluff  crowned 
by  thH  golden  Pagoda  of  Modain,  gleaming  far 
to  seaward,  a  Burmese  Snnium." — Yule,  MiisUm 
to  Aca,  '272.  There  is  a  small  view  of  it  in 
this  work. 

t  So  wrote  A.  B.  I  cannot  And  the  book  in 
the  B.  Museum  Library.— F.  [A  bibliographical 
account  of  this  book  will  be  fouud  in  **Lt  Traiti 
(ies  Trois  Impotteurs,  et  precede  dCune  nUi^  phUo- 
logitjue  et  bihliograf)iimt€  par  Philomneste  Junior 
(i.e.  Bnmet),  Paris  and  Brussels,  18tf7.  Also  see 
7  Ser.  N.  *.  Q.  viii.  449  neqq. ;  9  8er.  fx.  65.  Tho 
pasHage  about  the  Vedas  seems  to  be  the  following : 
"  Et  Sectnrii  istonim,  ut  et  Vniae  et  Brachman* 
orum  ante  MCCC  retro  sectila  obstant  collectanea, 
ut  de  Hinensibus  nil  dicam.  Tu,  qui  in  angulo 
EuroiMe  hie  delitescis,  ista  n^legis,  negaa ;  quam 
beue  videas  ipse.    Kadem  facilitate  enim  isti  tua 
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ledge  came  through  the  Aral)s.  Though 
thus  we  do  not  trace  back  any  direct 
alhision  to  the  Vedas  in  European 
books,  beyond  the  year  1600  or  there- 
abouts, there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  tlie  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  information  on  the  subject  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  St.  Francis  Xaner 
had  frequent  discussions  with  Brah- 
mans,  and  one  went  so  far  as  to 
communicate  to  him  the  mantra  "  Om 
hindrdyanandinah"  In  1659  a  learned 
Brahman  at  Goa  was  converted  by 
Father  Belch  ior  Cameyro,  and  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Manuel.  He  afterwards 
(with  the  Viceroy's  sanction  !)  went  by 
night  and  robbed  a  Brahman  on  the 
mainland  who  liad  collected  many 
MSS.,  and  presented  the  spoil  to  the 
Fathers,  with  great  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  them  {Soumy  Orient.  Con- 
quitst.  i.  161-2). 

It  is  prolmble  that  the  information 
concerning  the  Hindu  religion  and 
sacred  books  which  was  attained  even 
in  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  was  greater  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  ana  gieater  tlian  what  we 
find  in  print  would  warrant  us  to  as- 
sume. A  quotation  from  San  Roman 
below  illustrates  this  in  a  general  way. 
And  in  a  constitution  of  Gregory 
XV.  dated  January  31,  1623,  there  is 
mention  of  rites  called  Haiteres  and 
Tandie,  which  doubtless  represent  the 
Vedic  names  Aitarcya  and  Tdndya 
(see  Norha-fj  i.  39).  Lucena's  allusion 
Ijelow  to  the  "four  parts"  of  Hindu 
doctrine  must  have  reference  to  the 
Vedas,  and  his  information  must  have 
come  from  reports  and  letters,  as  he 
never  was  in  India.  In  course  of  time, 
liowever,  what  had  been  known  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  even 
Halhed  (1776)  could  write  about  *  Beids 
of  the  Shaster  ! '  (see  Code,  p.  xiii.). 
This  shows  that  though  he  speaks  also 
of  the  *Four  Beids'  (p.  xxxi.)  he  had 
no  precise  knowledge. 

In  several  of  the  earlier  quotations 
of  the  word  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the 
form  used  is  Vedam  or  Veidam.  This 
is  the  Tamil  form.  And  it  became 
prevalent  during  the  18th  century  in 
France    from    Voltaire's    having  con- 

negant.  Et  quid  iion  miraculorum  8ni)eres8et 
ad  convincciidas  orbis  incoIaH,  hi  munduni  ex 
8corpioniH  ovo  conditum  et  progenitum  terram- 

?[ue  Tauri  capiti  impOHitam,  et  renim  prima 
iindamentis  ex  prioriuus  III.  Vedae  libris  con- 
starent,  nisi  inviduR  aliquis  Deorum  Ulius  liaec 
III.  prima  volumiiui  fUratus  easet ! '  ] 


stituted  himself  the  advocate  of  a 
Sanskrit  Poem,  called  by  him  PEtour 
Vedam,  and  which  had  its  origin  iu 
S.  India.  This  was  in  reality  an  imita- 
tion of  an  Indian  Parana,  composed 
by  some  missionary  in  the  17th 
century  (probably  by*R.  de'  Nobili),  to 
introduce  Christian  doctrines ;  but 
Voltaire  supposed  it  to  l)e  really  an 
ancient  Indian  book.  Its  real  character 
was  first  explained  by  Sonnerat  (see 
the  Essay  by  F.  W.  Ellis,  in  As.  Res. 
xi.).  The  first  information  regarding  • 
the  real  Vedas  was  given  by  Colebrooke 
in  1805  {As.  Res.  viii.).  Orme  and 
some  authors  of  the  18tli  and  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  >^Tite  Bede^ 
which  represents  the  N.  Indian  ver- 
nacular form  Bed.  Both  forms,  Bed 
and  Vedam,  are  known  to  Fleury,  aa 
we  see  l)elow. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Vedas,  see 
JVeber's  Hist,  of  Indian  Lit.,  Max 
Miiller's  Ancient  Sanskrit  Lit,  Whitne\f$ 
Oriental  and  Linguistic  Stiidies,  vol.  i. 
[and  MacdonelVs  Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Lit.^ 
pp.  29  seqq."]. 

c.  1590.— **7%<;  Brahmint.  These  hav© 
properly  six  duties.  1.  The  study  of  Uie 
Bedes."— i4.v<r»,  by  Oladtrin,  ii.  393;  [ed. 
Jarrett,  iii.  115]. 

,,  *'  Philologists  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  translating  Hindi,  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Persian  books  .  .  .  H(£jf  Ibrahim  of 
Sarhind  translated  into  Persian  the  At'karban 
{i.e.  Athanw  Veda)  which,  according  to  th» 
Hindis  is  one  of  the  four  divine  books."— 
Ibid,  by  Blochinann,  i.  104-105. 

1600. — ".  .  .  Consta  esta  doutrina  de 
quatro  mrtes.  .  .  ."  —  Lticena  V.  de  P, 
Franc.  Aavier,  95. 

1602.  —  "  lliese  books  are  divided  into 
bodies,  limbs,  and  joints ;  and  their  founda- 
tions are  certain  books  which  they  call 
Ved4o8,  which  are  divided  into  four  parts.'" 
— CoittOf  V.  vi.  3. 

1603. — "Tienen  muchos  libros,  de  mncha 
costa  y  cscriptura,  todos  llenos  de  agueros  j 
supersticiones,  y  de  mil  fabulas  ridiculas  que- 
son  sus  cvangelios.  .  .  .  Todo  esto  es  tan 
sin  fundamento,  que  algunos  libros  han 
llegado  a  Portugal,  que  se  han  traydo  de  la 
India,  y  han  venido  algunos  logues  que  ae 
convertieron  k  la  Ffe." — Siin  Roman,  Hist,  de 
la  India  Oriental,  47. 

1651.— ''The  Vedam,  or  the  Heathen's- 
book  of  the  Law,  hath  brought  great  Esteem 
unto  this  Tribe  (the  Bramines)." — Rogeriui,  3* 

c.  1667.—"  Thev  say  then  that  God,  whom 
they  call  Achar,  that  is  to  say,  Immoveable 
or  Immutable,  hath  sent  them  four  Books 
which  they  call  Bethfl,  a  word  signifving 
ScieTice,  because  they  pretend  that  m  these 
Books  all  Sciences  are  comprehended.  The 
first  of  these  Books  is  called  ^  ^A^n  6a- (2lM«r6a-^ 
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Tbed,  the  second  Zafjnr-h^d,  the  third  Jlei-        c.1770.— "The  Braiuin,  bursting  into  tears, 

ted,  the  fourth  *Sa/Ma-bed." — Ba-nUr^  E.T.  promised  to  pardon  hira  on  condition  that  he 

104 ;  [ed.  Constabtc^  3*26].  should  swear  never  to  translate  the  Bedas 

1672. — *'ConiraandaprimicranienteilVeda  or  sacred  volumes.  .  .  .  From  the  Ganges  to 

Jche  fe  tutto  il  fondamento  della  loro  fedo)  the  Indus  the  Vedam  is  universally  received 

*adoratione  degli  Idoli."— /'.  Vincnizoy  !J13.  ««  the  book  that  contains  the  principles  of 

„      "Diese  vier  Theile  ihres  Vedam  '•eli«it>n."—/^ay«a/,  tr.  1777,  i.  41-42. 
Oder    Gesetzbuchs    werden    genant    Rogyo        c.   1774. — "Si  credo  poi  como  infallibile 

Yedam,  Jadura  Vedam,  *^ma  Vedam,  und  che  dai  quattro  suddette  Bed,  che  in  Mala- 

Tarawana  Vedam.  .  .  ." — Balda/uSy  566.  bar  chiaraano  Vedam,  Bramah  medesimo  no 

1689.—*'  II  resto  maintenant  k  examiner  rotirasse  sei  Susirah,   ciofe  scienzo. "—/>?//« 

mir  quelles  preuvcs  lea  Siamois  ajoutent  foi  ^t'W'*^^!  102. 

k  leur  Bali,   les    Indiens    k  leur  Beth  ou        1777.— "  The  word  V5d,  or  VSd&,  signifies 

Vedam,  Ics  Musulmuns  k  leur  Alcoran." —  Knowledge  or  Science.     The  sacred  writings 

Flrury,  in  Lftt.  Kdij.  xxv.  65.  of  the  Hindoos  are  so  distinguished,  of  which 

1726.— "Above  all  it  would  be  a  matter  ^^©^  are  four  books."— C.   Wilkins,  in  hia 

of  general  utility  to  the  Coast  that  some  HmopHdis,  298. 

more  chaplains  should  be  maintained  there        1778.  —  "  The  natives   of    Bengal  derive 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the  Sans-  their  religion  from  a  Code  called  tJbe  Shas- 

krits  tongue  {de  ikuishriUe  taaijj  the  head  ter,  which  they  assert  to  be  the  genuine 

and  mother  tongue  of  most  eastern  languages,  scripture  of  Bramah,  in  preference  to  the 

and  once  for  all  to  make  a  translation  of  the  Veoam." — Ormej  ed.  1803,  ii.  6. 

Vedam,  or  Lawbook  of  the  Heathen  (which        1773 

is  followed  not  only  by  the  Heathen  on  this  c«  ^^^  indischer  Brahman,  geboren  auf  der 

Coast,   but  also,   in   whole   or    m  part,   m  yI\w 

Ce;jrlon,  Malabar,  Bengal,  Surat,  and  other        Der  nichts    gelesen    als    den  Weda  dcr 

neighbounng   Kingdoms),    and    thereby  to  Natur  " 

give  such  preachers  further  facilities  for  the  Ruckeri,  Weiskeit  drr  Bramane^i,  i.  1. 

more  powerful  conviction  of  the  Heathen        ,^00      .<  1  j      /i       « 

here  and  elsewhere,  on  their  own  ground,         ^'?V    *  ,\ '  ^""^  les  rendre  (les  Paura- 

and  for  the  disclosure  of  many  mysteries  wojm)  plus  authentiques,  ils  ajoutbrent  qu  lis 

and  other  matters,  with  which  we  are  now  ftoient^tir^s  du  V«dam ;  ce  que  n€toit  pas 

unacquainted.    .    .    .   This  Lawbook  of  the  J*"''^^  ^  ^l"?®*"'   P^^^®  ,^®?^  ^^  ^*>?*?- 

Heaven,   called   the  Vedam,   had    in  the  ^"«  ^<^«  Y^f°^«  ^®  «°^^  P*^«  *^^"^-  - 

▼ery  old  times  4  parts  though  one  of  these  '^'»«'""»  »•  ^^' 

is  now  lost.  .  .  .  These  parts  were  named         1789. —  ,,,.    «     ,       ,„ 

Rotjgo  Vedam,   Sadura  or  Js»ovre  Vedam,  "  Then  Edmund  begg  d  hia  Rev  rend  Master 

ikinm  Vedam,  and  Tarairana  or  Adderairajia        T'instnict  him  in  the  Holy  Shaster. 

Vedam."— rtt/«w^>,   Keurlijke  Besckri/ring        NosoonerdoestheScholara.sk, 

tan  Choromand^i,  in  his  East  Indin,  v.  pp.        Than  (JoonUham  begins  the  task, 

72-73.  Without  a  book  he  glibly  reads 

1746.—**  Je  commen^ais  k  douter  si  nous        Four  o^  l^w  0^11  invented  Bedes." 
n*avions  point  €t^  tromp^s  par  ceux  qui  nous  Simjikin  Uu  Second,  145. 

avoient  donnd  Texplication  de  ces  c^r^monies        1791. — **Toute  verity  ...  est  renferm^o 

qu'ils  nous  avoient    assur^    6tre  trfes-con-  dans  les  quatre  bethfl." — St,  Pierre,  Chau- 

rormes  k  leur  Vedam,  c'est  k  dire  au  Livre  miire  Indienne, 
de  leur  loi."— iW6«T^  iii.  132.  1794-97.—'* .  .  .  or  Hindoo  Vedas  taught." 

c.   1760.  —  **  Vedam— s.m.  Hist.  Superst.  Pursuits  of  Litei-ature,  6th  ed.  ^9, 

C'est    un    livre    pour    qui    les    Brames    ou 
Nations  idolatres  de  I'Indosten  ont  la  plus        VEDDAS,  n.p.     An  aboriffinal— or 

grande  veneration  ...  en  effot,  on  assure  *     i  ^  *.    ^    r i*.     ^^«^i«    ^r    ri^,Tir^« 

que  le  Vedam  est  ^rit  dans  une  langue  ^  ^^^^  /   forest-people  of    Ceylon 

beaucoup  plus  ancienne  que  le  *Saw*X-nV,  qui  The  word  is  sjud  to  mean    'hunters, 

est  la  langue  savante,  connue  des  bramines.  [Tani.  vedUy  *huntiug']. 

Le   mot  Yedam  signifie  science."— A'«ry/o-         -^«p.        ttrm,^  iir«^^..   /«.v«  ««n   *v^«, 

pSdtr,  XXX.  32.    This  information  was  taken        }^'^'^^J^^  Weddas.  (who  .call  them- 

llrvm  a  letter  by  P^re  Calmette.  S.J.  (see  f  ^^^^  ,?^^^  T  *^J  """^V^    inhabitants 

Leit.  Kdif.\  who  anticii«ited  Max  Muller's  J'^^.f!^  time  whose  descent  no  one  is  able 

chronolo^ckl  system  of  Vedic  literature,  in  J?  ^"-  -/^y^'^^-^  ^'*'*  ^^'"'   '"^   Valenttjn, 

his  statement  that  some  parts  of  the   Veda  ^«.'/'<>«»  -^o- 

are  at  least  500  years  later  than  others.  1681.—**  In  this  Land  are  many  of  these 

1765.-**  If  we  compare  the  great  purity  ^^^^  °i®»^  ^^^^l  ^?|  '^**^*5i'  ^^^^^^^'^  ^fj** 

and  chaste  manners  of  the  Sha.stah(ShaBter),  ?S  .  ^^V''    Inhabitants.      They    f  peak   the 

with  the  great  absurdities  and  impurities  of  Chingalayes   language.       The^    kill    Deer, 

the  Viedam,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  pro-  |pd/7  ^*»®  ^^^t  ""Z?^ ^^^  li!^  "  '  ^^^^ 

Bounce  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the  former."  Food    being    only   l-lesh.      Th|^   are  very 

-y.  Z.  HolwU,  Interesting  Hist.  Ei^ts,  &c..  expert  with  their  Bows.  .  .  .  They  have  no 

2nd  ed.  i.  12.     This  gentleman  also  talks  of  Towns  nor  Houses,  only  hve  by  the  water* 

the  Bhades  and  the  Viedam  in  the  same  ^»^der  a  Tree.  —Knox,  61-62. 
line  without  a  notion  that  the  word  was  the        1770.—"  The  Bedas  who  were  settled  in 

aame  (see  ibid.  Pt.  ii.  16, 1767).  the  northern  part  of   the  island  (Ceylonl 
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...  go  almost  naked,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
their  manners  and  government  are  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland."  (!) 
—Raynal  (tr.  1777),  i-  90. 

VELLABD,  8.  This  is  a  word 
apparently  peculiar  to  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  used  in  the  sense  wliich  the 
quotation  shows.  We  have  failed  to 
get  any  elucidation  of  it  from  local 
experience ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Port,  vallado,  'a  mound  or  embank- 
ment.* [It  is  generally  known  as 
*  Hornby's  Vellara,'  after  the  Governor 
of  that  name  ;  l>ut  it  seems  to  have 
been  built  about  1752,  some  20  years 
before  Hornby's  time  (see  Douglas^ 
Bombay  and  ff^.  Indian,  i.  140).] 

1809.— "At  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  of 
Sion  is  a  causeway  or  vellard,  which  was 
built  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  present  Grovemor, 
across  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates 
Bombay  from  Salsette.  .  .  .  The  yellaxd 
was  b^^n  a.d.  1797,  and  finished  in  1805, 
at  an  ezjpense  of  60,575  rupees." — Maria 
Orahamf  8. 

VELLOBE,  n.p.  A  town,  and  for- 
merly a  famous  fortress  in  the  district 
of  N.  Arcot,  80  m.  W.  of  Madras.  It 
often  figures  in  the  wars  of  the  18th 
century,  but  is  best  known  in  Europe 
for  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  there  in 
1806.  The  etym.  of  the  name  Vellur 
is  unknown  to  us.  Fra  Paolino  gives 
it  as  Velur,  *the  Towni  of  the  Lance' ; 
and  Col.  BranfiU  as  *  Velftr,  from  Vel, 
a  benefit,  benefaction.'  [Cox -Stuart 
(Man.  N.  Arcot,  ii.  417)  ana  the  writer 
of  the  Madras  Gloss,  agree  in  deriving 
it  from  Tam.  vel,  *the  babool  tree, 
A  coda  arabkay  and  ur,  *  village.'] 

VENDU-MASTER,  s.  We  know 
this  word  only  from  the  notifications 
which  we  quote.  It  was  probably 
taken  from  trie  name  of  some  Portu- 
guese oflice  of  the  same  kind.  [In  the 
quotation  given  below  from  Owen  it 
seems  that  the  word  was  in  familiar 
use  at  Johanna,  and  the  context  shows 
that  his  duty  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  chowdry,  as  he  j)rovided  fowls, 
cattle,  fruit,  &c.,  for  the  expedition.] 

1781.  —  From  an  advertisement  in  the 
India  Gazette  of  May  17th  it  appears  to  have 
l)een  an  euphemism  for  Auctioneer ;  [also  see 
Basteed,  Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta,  3rd  ed.  p.  109]. 
,j  "Mr.  Donald  .  .  .  begs  leave  to 
acquaint  them  that  the  Vendu  business  will 
in  future  be  carried  on  by  Robert  Donald, 
and  W.  Williams."— /nrfia  QazetU,  July  28. 


1793. — "The  GoTemor-General  is  pleased 
to  notify  that  Mr.  Williamson  as  the  Com- 
pany's vendu  Master  is  to  have  the  super- 
intendence and  management  of  all  Sales  at 
the  Presidency." — In  Seton-Karr,  ii.  99.  At 
pp.  107,  114,  also  are  notifications  of  sales 
by  "O.  Williamson,  Vendu  Master." 

[1823.— "One  of  the  chiefs,  a  crafty  old 
rog^e,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
*Lord  Rodney'  .  .  .  acted  as  captain  of 
the  port,  interpreter,  Vendue-Master  and 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  .  .  ." — Omwi, 
Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  shores  of 
Africa^  &c.,  i.  1/9.] 

VENETIAN,  s.  This  is  sometimes 
in  books  of  the  18th  and  preceding 
century  used  for  Sequins.  See  under 
CHICK. 

1542. — "  At  the  bottom  of  the  cargo  (?  cifa), 
among  the  ballast,  she  carried  4  big  guns 
{tiros)y  and  others  of  smaller  size,  and  60,000 
Venetians  in  gold,  which  wore  destined  for 
Coje  yafar,  in  order  that  with  this  money 
he  should  iu  all  speed  provide  necessaries 
for  the  fleet  which  was  coming."— Correa, 
iv.250. 

1675.  —  Fryer  gives  among  coins  and 
weights  at  G<m : 

"  The  Venetian  ...  18  Tangoes,  30  Rees." 

—p.  206. 

1752. — "  At  this  juncture  a  gold  mohur  is 
found  to  be  worth  14  Arcot  Rupees,  and  a 
Venetian  4i  Arcot  Rupees."— In  Longj  p.  32. 

VEBANDA,  s.  An  open  pillared 
gallery  round  a  house.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  perplexing  words  for  which 
at  least  two  origins  may  be  maintained, 
on  grounds  equally  plausible.  Besides 
these  two,  which  we  shall  immediately 
mention,  a  third  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  which  is  thus  put  forward  by 
a  well-known  French  scholar  : 

"  Ce  mot  (y^randa)  n'est  lui-m^me  qu'une 
transcription  inexacte  du  Persan  berafnada, 
perche,  terrasse,  balcon." — C  DefrSmiryf  in 
Jievue  Critique f  1869,  1st  Sem.  p.  64. 

Plausible  as  this  is,  it  may  be  re- 
jected. Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that 
bardinaday  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
is  *  coming  forward,  projecting,'  may 
be  a  Persian  *  striving  after  meaning,' 
in  explanation  of  the  foreign  word 
which  they  may  have  borroweSl  ? 

Williams,  again,  in  his  Skt.  Diet. 
(1872)  gives  ^varanda  ...  a  veranda, 
a  portico.  .  .  .'  Moreover  Beames  in 
his  Comparative  Grammar  of  Modem 
Aryan  Langitages,  friveaSansk.  haranda^ 
'portico,'  Bengali  bdrdndd,  Hind. 
varandd^  adding  :  "  Most  of  our  wise- 
acre literateurs  (qu.  litterateurs?)  in 
Hindustan   now-a-days  consider   this 
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word  to  be  derived  from  Pers.   bard-  IntBrpreting  these  Ambio  worda,  with  the 

madah,  and  write  it  accordingly.      It  ?f"f*"°"  '^.  f""^"  Hf.l>Brt«ii  Smith,  we  find 

i^  however,  g^   Sc^krit-filM).  ^  d^X it:^  i^"^-  f™' 'c^-S£^<^ 

FortHnately  we  have  111  Bishop  Caldwell  (rpar^flw}.  'a  rtair-railing,  fireguard,  bol- 

a    proof    that    comparative    grammar  oony,  Ik.';  wbilat  cdr^  itand*  for  nrjaA, 

does  not  preclude  good  manners.     Mr.  a  variant  {Abul  II .,  p.  735,  i.)  of  the  coni- 

Beames   was  evidently  in  entire  ig.  ■n™*'  liwmb,  'a  Uttiee,  or  anything  lat- 

iioranceof  the  facta  which  render  the  ^^^.  "  '  ""«iow,-'.  talcony,  a 

origin   of   the   Anglo-Indian   word   so  ,,,„     ,,■_..        .,               .     .      .... 

n.,t3.,„.i- ■™i..-™  r^      1    .          i.»n      i  1540.— "ThiB  naid,   we  entred  with  her 

cunoiwly  arablguous  ;  but  we  shall  iwt  .^^^  ^^  outward  court,  all  about  inrironed 

tall  him  the  "  wise-acre  gramnianan.  ^th  Gallerias  lanado  a  roda  de  dvat  ord-m 

VaTa»(Ia,  witli  the  meaning  in  question,  de  Tarasdaa)  aa  if  it  had  been  a  Cloijter  of 

does  not,  it  mav  l>e  observed,  telong  to  Religioua  peraona.  .  .  ."—J'inlo  (orig.  cap. 

the  older  Sanskrit,  but  is  only  found  ■*»»'■'■)■  in  Cogan,  102, 

in  comparatively  modem  works.*  1553(but  relating eventaof  1511). 

Littnj  also  gives  as  follows  (1874):  "...  assantou  Affonw  d'Alboquerquo 

"Etym.      Verandah,   mot   rapport^   de  f»"  »'!"■  1""  pnn.«.ro  oue  «hi»em  em 

I'Inde  par  les  Ai^lais,  est 'iTsiniple  ^T^J^Tt-rf"^  dT^;::-';^!^^^!^ 

d«g«nCresccnce,      dans      les      langiies  baileiu,  qua  tHo  como  vanuidM   aobre  o 

iiiodernea  de  I'Inde,  du  Sansc.  veranria,  auir."^Barrm,  II.  vi.  3. 

colonnade,  de  var,  couvrir."  1663.— "it. 

That  the  word  as  used  in  England  what  the  tree  i« 

and    in    France    was    brought    by     the  you  can  noo  the  treei  in  mv  garden :  those 

English     from     IndU    ne^    not    be  ,?'" """f^'ti^"  ^'^^  f"^:,^""' ''"^ 

1^.1         Tk    .        -  t          -        .1  m  four  thev  iriTe  eiceJlont  fruit.   ...  — 

doubted.       But    either   in    the    same  (larda,  t.  113. 
sense,  or  in  one  closely  analogous,  it 

appears    to    have    existed,    quite    in-    .„,  ,„„  .^„,  ,„,b„.., .„,- 

dependentlj,      in       Portuguese      and  mosos  Pa^oe  do  muitas  camanu,  tuuuUm, 

Spanish  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  fetreteis  ooiinhiw,  em  oiie  as  recolhia  oom 

occurs  without  explanation  in  the  very    "?."  """'bBt™ -C«ato.  Deo.  »i.  Liv. 

earliest  narrative  of  the  adventure  of  "'.'Lf*' ""'        .        ,        ^      .     .    , 

U,.  Portugue..  i„    Mi,,  „   ,u.J.d  JS^.^'^^JS  ^V£; 

below,   seems  almost   to  preclude  the  nomb™  yaroastes  quasi  TarafusteB."— Co- 

poesibility  of  their  having  learned  it  tamm'ai. 

m  that  country  for  the  first  time  ;  1631.— In  Haei,  Malay-Latin  Vocabular)-, 
whilst  lis  occurrence  in  P.  de  Alcala  wo  have  a»  a  Ma/ay  word,  "  Baranda,  Con- 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  tignatio  vbI  Solnriuni." 
[Prof.  Skeat  says :  "Ifof  native  Smn.  1644.-"The  fort  (nt  Cochin)  hm  not  now 
origin,  it  may  be  Span,  wira  a  rod,  '*'«  '""".u"'..'  '^^i.  conHsting  all  of 
raif  CfL.  „„r^  croaked"  (C'™~.  ^^^^d^^a'^/^u.-^t^'ri^rr^.'^I^^ 
*^'.  S.'-)-J  and  7  wide.  .  .  ."—Bocarro,  MS.  f.  313. 

1498._"B  vfo  lor  comnoBco  onda  osta-  1710.— "Thoro  are  not  wanting  in  Cam- 

vamoi  lan^os,    em   huma  varaada  onde  baya    creat    huildinga    with    their    oourta, 

estaTa  hum   grando    caati^ll   d'anmo  quo  Tarandai,     and    chambers. "  — i^    Souia, 

da  Uanta,  2nd  ed.,  1861,  p.  62,  Vr.  ".  .  .  1711.— '■  The  Buildinp- "  »"™  ■""■'»"» 

and  cams  to  join  us  whsre  we  had  been  put  and 

in   a   Tanujda,    whom    thoro   was   a  great     or  P ^.., 

oindlesticlc  of  bra™  that  gareUA  light.  .  .  ."  „,    17H.-''V»rwi«U.      Obra  ncH»    ao 

And  Corr^  .p.«Kmg  of  the  «>me  huitoncal  ^o  edificio,  cuberta  o  do^niberta,  n. 

«ys:  '■WhonlbeCaplam.Majoramved.he  f„sco,  Ac,  y<rp«/„.^'-i(/.i«-,  a.T. 
was  conducted  through    many  courts  and 

Tsruidai  imviloi  patroi  e  vanildu)  to  a  1729,— "Baianda.  Especia  de  oorredor  o 

dwelling  opposite  that  in  which  the  king  balauatrada  que    ordinariamonte  ae   cnlocit 

was.  .  ,  ."— Corrra,    by   Slanlrg,   IBS,   oom-  debante  de  losnltares  o  oscaltfras,  compuegta. 

{mred  with  original  Ltndat,  I,  i.  E>8.  ^^  balauetrea  de  hierro,  hrcnco,  madera,  o 

iinr         I      n  ,1        j       . i     i  i      c          ..  otra   materia,   de    la    altura    de  un  medio 

Arabic  Vocabulary  we  have  :  Alg^a™    e«:riTen    esta    tocb    con    i.  Tit! 

"  Vanmdaa- Tdriiif.  Peribolun,  Lorica  cUthrata."— (?o(«,  Hiit.  da 

YtmtiaMatafaTgaba,fir^."  tr„rva  Eipalla,   lib.   3,    cap.    15.      "Alai*. 

base  la  pieia  por  la  mitad  con  on  b ''" 

•  Tbli lut  reoMik  ■•  dn*  to  A  K  o  Wombo  qoe  «i~  ' »^- ■    — -■-  - 
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tennino  al  concorso."  —  Dice.  cU  la  Ling. 
CaH.  por  la  R.  Aciid. 

1754. — Ivea,  in  describing  the  Cave  of 
Elephanta,  speaks  twice  of  "  the  voranda  or 
open  gallery." — p.  45. 

1756. — " ...  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we 
were  all,  without  distinction,  directed  by 
the  guard  set  over  us  to  collect  ourselves 
into  one  body,  and  sit  down  quietly  under 
the  arched  veranda,  or  Piazza,  to  the  west 
of  the  Black-hole  prison.  .  .  ." — HotwelCs 
Narr.  of  the  Black  Hole  [p.  3] ;  [in  Whefler, 
Early  JRecords,  229]. 

c.  1760. — ** .  .  .  Small  ranges  of  pillars 
that  support  a  pent-house  or  shed,  forming 
what  is  called,  in  the  Portuguese  lingua- 
franca,  Verandas." — Orosf,  i.  53. 

1781. — *'0n  met  sur  le  devant  une  petite 
galerie  appelMe  varangue,  et  form^^e  par  le 
toit." — Simnerat,  i.  54.  There  is  a  French 
nautical  term,  varangue,  *the  ribs  or  floor- 
timbers  of  a  ship,'  which  seems  to  have  led 
this  writer  astray  here. 

1788. — "  You  are  conducted  by  a  pretty 
steep  ascent  up  the  side  of  a  rock,  to  the 
door  of  the  cave,  which  enters  from  the 
North.  By  it  you  are  led  first  of  all  into  a 
feerandah  ( !)  or  piazza  which  extends  from 
East  to  West  60  feet." — Acct.  of  fome  Arti- 
Jirial  Cave*  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bombay 
(Elephanta),  by  Mr.  W.  IluiUery  Surgeon  in 
the  £.  Indies.     In  Airhaeologiaj  vii.  ^7. 

,,  **The  other  gate  leads  to  what  in 
this  country'  is  called  a  veranda  or  feranda 
(printed  «eran</a),  which  is  a  kind  of  piazza 
or  landing-place  before  you  enter  the  hall." 
— Letter  (on  Caves  of  Elephanta,  Ac),  from 
Ilodor  Macneilj  Esq.,  ibid.  viii.  254. 

1796. — " .  .  .  Before  the  lowovst  (storey) 
there  is  generally  a  small  hall  supported  by 
pillars  of  teka  (Teak)  wood,  which  is  of  a 
yellow  colour  and  exceedingly  hard.  This 
nail  is  called  varanda,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  a  parlour." — Fra  Pavliuo,  E.T. 

1809. — **  In  the  same  verandah  are  figures 
of  natives  of  every  cast  and  profession." — 
Ld.  ValetUia,  i.  424. 

1810.— "The  viranda  keeps  off  the  too 
great  glare  of  the  sun,  and  affords  a  dry 
walk  during  the  rainy  season." — Maria 
Orahaniy  21. 

c.  1816.  —  " .  .  .  and  when  Sergeant 
Browne  bethought  himself  of  Mary,  and 
looked  to  see  where  she  was,  she  was 
conversing  up  and  down  the  verandah, 
though  it  was  Sunday,  with  most  of  the 
rude  boys  and  girls  of  the  barracks." — Mrs. 
^/ieritood'8  StorieSy  p.  47,  ed.  1873. 

VEBDUBE,  s.  Tliis  word  appears 
to  have  l)een  used  in  the  18th  century 
for  vegetables,  adapted  from  the  Port. 
verduras. 

1752. — Among  minor  items  of  revenue 
from  duties  in  Calcutta  we  find  : 

BS.  A.  P. 

"Verdure,  fish  pots,  firewood  216  10  6." 
—In  Longt  35. 


[VEBGE,  s.    A    term   used  in  S. 

Inciia  for  rice  lands.    It  is  the  Port. 

Vdrseay  Varzia^  Vargem^  which  Vieyra 

defines  as    *a  plain    field,  or  a  piece 

of    level  ^ound,  that  is  sowed  and 

cultivated.' 

[1749. — ".  .  .  as  well  as  vargems  lands 
as  nortas"  (see  OABT). — Treaty ^  in  Logan^ 
MaJabarf  iii.  48. 

[1772. — "The  estates  and  verges  not  vet 
assessed  must  be  taxed  at  10  per  cent. ' — 
Govt.  Order f  ibid.  i.  421.] 

VETTYVBB,  s.  This  is  the  name 
generally  used  by  the  French  for  the 
fragrant  grass  which  we  call  C118C118 
(q.v.).  The  word  is  Tamil  vettivery 
[from  vettu,  *  digging,*  ver,  *  root ']. 

1800. — ''Europeans  cool  their  apartmentg 
bv  means  of  wetted  tats  (see  TATTY)  made 
of  straw  or  grass,  and  sometimes  of  the 
roots  of  the  wattie  waeroo,  which,  when 
wetted,  exhales  a  pleasant  but  faint  smell." 
—Heyne's  TracU,  p.  11. 

VIDANA,  8.  In  Ceylon,  the  title 
of  a  \illage  head  man.  "  The  person 
who  conveys  the  orders  of  Government 
to  the  people"  {GlowaKy  s.v.  viddn). 
It  is  apparently  from  the  Skt.  vadanOj 
"...  tne  act  of  speaking  .  .  .  the 
mouth,  face,  countenance  .  .  .  the  front, 
point,"  &c.  In  Javanese  vxidana  (or 
wadonOy  in  Jav.  pronunciation)  is  "  the 
face,  front,  van  ;  a  chief  of  high  rank : 
a  Javanese  title  "  {Crawfurd,  s.v.).  The 
Javanese  title  is,  we  imagine,  now  only 
traditional ;  the  Ceylonese  one  has 
followed  the  usual  downward  track  of 
high  titles ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  the 
conmion  Sanskrit  origin  of  both  (see 
Athejuieum^  April  1,  1882,  p.  413,  and 
May  13,  ibid.  p.  602).  The  derivation 
given  by  Alwis  is  probably  not  in- 
ccmsistent  with  this. 

1681.— "The  Dissauvas  (see  DISSATB) 
by  these  Courli  vidani  their  officers  do 
oppress  and  squeez  the  people,  by  laying 
Mulcts  upon  them.  ...  In  Fine  this  officer 
is  the  Dissauva's  chief  Substitute,  who 
orders  and  manages  all  affairs  incumbent 
upon  his  master." — KnoXf  61. 

1726.— "  VidaneB,  the  overseers  of  vil- 
lages, who  are  charged  to  see  that  no  in- 
habitant  sufifers  any  injury,  and  that  the 
Land  is  sown  betimes.  .  .  ." — VaUntijn 
(Ceylon)t  Names  of  QfficerSf  &c.,  11. 

1756. — "Under  each  (chief)  were  placed 
different  subordinate  headmen,  called 
YidinSL-Aratchies  and  Vid^uu.  The  last  is 
derived  from  the  word  {viddna)^  'command- 
ing,' or  'ordering,'  and  means,  as  Cloogh 
(p.  647)  defines  i^  the  person  who  conveys 
the  orders  of  the  Government  to  the  Peo|^'* 
'.  tU  Altciiy  in  Ceylon  Joumai,  8,  p.  237. 
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VmARA,   WmABE,  &c.,  a.     In  1554.-"Thebaar  (86eBAHAR)of  Peguu 

Ceylon  a  Buddhist  temple.   Skt.  inTuJrd,  contains  120  bl^aa;  each  biCA  weighs  40 

«     i}.,^^u;«f    «^«,.««*     ^«;.»....iKr    fU«  ounces;  the  bica  contains  100  ticals ;  the 

a    Buddhist    convent,    originally    the  Ucal  wiighs  31  TiCia.xM."- J.  i\\n«,  38. 

^?  ^fT.  ^^.?  "\«"!^«  ?^^^  ^'^^  ^^f"^^^  1568.-"  This  Gania  goeth  by  weight  of 

extended  to  the  buildings  generally  of  gy^e  ...  and  commonly  a  Bysa  of  Ganza 

such  an  institution,  and  to  the  shrine  ia  worth  (after  our  accompt^  halfe  a  ducat." 

which  was  attached  to  them,  much  as  —Caesar  Frfderih,  in  llakl,  ii.  367. 

minster  has   come   from    vwn(uteri\im.  1626.— "In   anno   1622   the    Myne   was 

Though   there  are  now  no  Buddhist  shut  up  .  .  .  the  comming  of  the  Mogull's 

vihwas  in   India   Proper,   the   former  Embassadour  to   this   King's   Court,  ^th 

wide  diffusion  of  such^establishments  ^.rTt'^^^ZX^LVo  l^t^'t 

has  left  its  trace  in  the  names  of  many  putrhas,  PUgrimage,  1003. 

noted  places  :  t.g.  Bihdr,  and  the  ^reat  [1727.— "  Vlece."    See  under  TICAL. 

province  which  takes  its  name  ;  Kiich  n807.-"TnMiy."    See  under  OARCE.l 

5^rfr;     the     Ft/Kfr    water  -  works    at  1855.-"  The  King  last   vear   purchased 

R)m]»ay  ;  and  most  prol>ably  the  City  goo^ooo  yiss  of  lead,  at  5  tikkls  (see  TICAL) 

of  Bokhilnl  itself.     [Numerous  ruins  of  for  100  vias,  and  sold  it  at  twenty  tikals." 

such  buildings  have  l)een  unearthed  in  —YuU,  Musion  to  Ava,  256. 
N.    India,    as,   for    instance,    that  at 

Sarnath  near   Benares,  of    which  an  VIZIEB,  WUZEEB,  s.     Ar.  —  H. 

account  is  given  by  Gen.  Cunningham  wtiztr,    *a  minister,'  and  usually  the 

(Arch.  Rep.  i.  121).    An  early  use  of  principal  minister,  under  a  (Mahom- 

the  word  (probably  in  the  sense  of  a  medan)  prince.     [In  the  Koran  (cap. 

monastery)  is  found  in  the  Mathura  xx.  30)  Moses  says:   "Give  a  wazir 

Jain  inscription  of  the  2nd  century,  of    my    family,    Harun    (Aaron)    my 

A.D.  in  the  reign  of  Huvishka  (ibuL  brother."     In  the  Ain  we  have  a  dis- 

iii.  33).]  tinction  drawn  between  the  Vakil,  or 

prime    minister,    and    the    Vazlr,    or 

1681.-" The  first  and  highest  order  of  minister  of  finance  (ed.  Blochnuxnn,  i. 

priests  are  the   TtnuafULrf.*  who  are  the  eoi7\  n     t..    t..^:„  *i,«  vr«„.r.K  ,.*  n.^Au 

priests  of  the  Buddou  (lod.    Their  temples  ^27).]     In   India  the  Nawab  of  Oudh 

are  styled  Vehara These  .  .  .  only  live  >^'a3  long  known  as  the  Nawab  Wazir, 

in  the  Vihar,  and  enjoy  great  Revenues."-  the  founder  of  the  quasi-independent 

JCntKt^  Ceiffofit  74.  dynasty  having  l>een  Sa^adat  'Ail  Khan, 

[1821.— "The  Malwatte  and  Asgirie  wi-  who  became  Siil»adar  of  Oudh,  c.  1732, 

hares   ...  are   the   two   heads   of   the  and  was  also  Wazir  of  the  Empire,  a 

Boodhaical    establishment    in    Ceylon."-  title  wliich   ])ecame  hereditan'  in  his 

L^^i,,  An  Account  of  the  J ntanor  0/ Ceylon,  f^^^ji^       rpj^^    ^.j^^    ^^    ^^^^.^\^   ^y^^^jj. 

,^i,     »,«  .               ,.       ,       ,,        .  merged  in  that  of  pddshah.  or  King, 

JVJ'^^''''^  *  "^T^'  ""^^  *\^  7^!J  assulned  by   Ghazi-ud-din   Haidar  in 

of  the  order  are  read,  a  monk  who  had  ^oetn.       j   "^     i.     i.-     j     ^i.     *-ii  i 

broken  them  is  to  confess  his  crime;  if  it  1820,  and  up  to  his  death  still  l>onie 

be  slight,  some  slight  penance  is  laid  upon  or  claimed  by  the  ex-Kmg  \Ya)id  'Ali 

him,  to  sweep  the  court-yard  of  the  wih&ra,  Shah,  under  surveillance  in  Calcutta, 

sprinkle  the  dust  round  the  sacred  l»o-tree."  As  most  titles  degenerate,    Wazir  has 

--Ithys  iMitids,  BiuWihm,  169.  jj^  gpj^l,^  l>ecome  alguazil,  *  a  constable,' 

___-,_          ^       .  ,          1       r,  ,    ,  in  Port.  a/tYwi7,  *  an  alderman.* 

yiSS  s.    A  ^^XIght  used  in  S.  India  ^ 

and  m  Burum  ;  pun.  r-^^' division*  ^/^he  Pn>vince. "-/MnJi^to,,  i.  173.]^ 

Skt.  vuiiia^  *  distributed.'    In  Madras  t«,^     4«ti  »*;».^  ori^*  -««•«  ,wT«i  «if«^ 

.,           1     r      AT  J                  J        J     ••ii  lDl4. —    11  pnmo  Titir,  sopra  ogni  altro, 

It  was?,  of  a  Madras  maund,  and  =  31b.  ^he   era  allom   Nasuh  ba8<5k,  gSnero  del 

2oz.   avoirdupois.     The  old  scale   ran.  Gran  Si^ore,  venne  ultimo  di  tutti,  con 

10    ])<igoda     weighta  =  1    pollam,    40  grandissima  e  ben  adoma  cavalcata,  enfin 

polkum^l  Vi88,8viss  =  l  maund  (of  della   quale   andavaegli   solo   con   molto 

25lbs.),    20    maundy  =  1    candy.       In  8^7^'.  t/  •  '^""^  ^^^^'  <^~°*  Constanta- 

Burma  the  viM=  100  tUcah^^Xhs.  6  6^.  ''''P   ''  **  ^^' 
Visa  is  used  in  Burma  by  foreigners, 
but  the  Burmese  call  the  weight  peik- 

tha,  prolmbly  a  corruption  of  visai.  -^jrr 

•  [The  first  part  of  this  word  is  tfura,  Skt 

2.P^  P^±  iL^^^Urin^il^rt^  nVAOADASH.  8     Japanese  roaki- 

Pali  th€ro,  "an  elder."  aoskij  *  a  short  sword.' 
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WANDEROO. 


[1613.— ''The  Captain  Chinesa  ia  fallen  at 
square  with  his  now  wife  and  hath  ipven 
her  his  wacadash  bidding  her  cut  off  her 
little  finger."— /W<r,  Letlen,  ii.  18. 

[  ,j  "His  wacadash  or  little  cattan." 
— Ihid,  ii.  20. 

[1898.—''  There  is  also  the  wakizashi,  or 
dirk  of  about  nine  and  a  half  inches,  with 
which  harikari  was  committed." — Cftamf/rr- 
faiUy  Thingx  Japaufsr^  3rd  od.  877.] 

WALEB,  s.  A  borse  imported 
from  N.  South  Wales,  or  Australia  in 
general. 

1866. — "Well,  yoitng  shaver,  have  you 
seen  the  horses?  How  is  the  Waler's  off 
foreleg  I"— JrfiWyon,  iMucl-  Bungalow^  223. 

1873.—"  For  sale,  a  brown  Waler  gelding," 
kc. — Madras  Afailf  June  25. 

WALI,  s.  Two  distinct  words  are 
occasionally  written  in  the  same  way. 

Sft).  Ar.  wall.  A  Mahommedan 
e  corresponding  to  Grovemor ;  ["  the 
term  still  in  use  for  the  Governor- 
General  of  a  Province  as  opposed  to 
the  Muhatiz,  or  district-governor.  In 
E.  Arabia  "the  Wali  is  the  Ci\il 
Governor  as  opjKxsed  to  the  Amir  or 
Military  Commandant.  Under  the 
Caliphat^j  the  Wali  acted  also  as 
Prefect  of  Police  (the  Indian  Fanjddr 
— see  FOUJDAB),  who  is  now  called 
Zabit"  {Burtan,  Ar.  Nujhts,  i.  238)]. 
It  became  familiar  some  years  ago  in 
connection  with  Kandahar.  It  stiinds 
properly  for  a  eovemor  of  the  highest 
class,  in  the  Tiirkish  system  superior 
to  a  Pasha.  Thus,  to  the  common 
people  in  Eg}'pt,  the  Khedive  is  still 
the  JFdlu 

1298. — "Whenever  he  know  of  anyone 
who  had  a  pretty  daughter,  certain  ruffians 
of  his  would  (?o  to  the  father  and  say :  '  What 
say  you  ?  Here  is  this  pretty  daughter  of 
yours ;  give  hor  in  marriage  to  the  Ballo 
Achmath'(for  they  call  him  the  Ballo,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  'the  Viceregent')." — 
Marco  Polo,  i.  402, 

1498. — " .  .  .  e  mandou  hum  homem  que 
se  chama  Bale,  o  qual  he  como  alquaide.  — 
Jioteiro  de  V.  da  Oama,  54. 

1727. — "As  I  was  one  morning  walking  in 
the  Streets,  I  met  accidentally  the  Governor 
of  the  City  (Muscat),  by  them  called  the 
Waaly."—^.  Hamilton,  i.  70;  [ed.  1744,  i. 
71.1 

[1753.-— In  Georgia.  "  Vali,  a  viceroy  de- 
scended immediately  from  the  sovereigns  of 
the  country  over  which  he  presides." — Jlan- 
%oay,  iii.  28.] 

b.  Ar.  wall.  This  is  much  used  in 
some     Mahommedan    countries    {e.g. 


Egypt  and  Syria)  for  a  saint,  and  by 
a  transfer  for  the  shrine  of  such  a 
saint.  ["This  would  be  a  separate 
building  like  our  family  tomb  and 
probablv  domed.  .  .  .  Europeans  usu- 
ally call  it  *  a  little  IVali ' ;  or,  as  they 
write  it,  *  Wely ' ;  the  contained  for 
the  container ;  the  *  Santon '  for  the 
*Santon'8  tomb'"  (Burton,  Ar.  Nights^ 
i.  97).]    See  under  PEER. 

[c.  1590. — "The  ascetics  who  are  their 
repositaries  of  learning,  they  style  Wali, 
whose  teaching  they  implicitly  follow." — 
AiHj  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  Il9.] 

1869.—"  Quant  au  titre  de  pir  (see  PEER) 
.  .  .  il  signiiie  proprement  meillardy  mais  il 
est  pris  dans  cette  circonstance  tx^ur  designer 
une  dignit<$  spirituelle  equivalente  k  cello 
des  GhHL  Hindous  .  .  .  Beaucoup  de  ces 
pirs  sont  k  leur  mort  v^n€r6s  comme  saints  ; 
de  Ih  le  mot  pir  est  svnonyme  de  Wali,  et 
signifie  Saint  aussi  bien  que  ce  dernier 
mot." — Garcia  dt  Tauy,  Kel.  Mm.  dans 
I'Jndf,  23. 

WALLA,  s.  This  is  a  popular 
abridgment  of  Competition-walla, 
under  which  will  be  found  remarks 
on  the  termination  wdld,  and  illustra- 
tions of  its  use. 

WANDEROO,  s.  In  Ceylon  a 
large  kind  of  monkey,  originally  de- 
scribed under  this  name  bv  Knox 
{Preshytes  ursimis).  The  name  is,  how- 
ever, the  generic  Singhalese  word  for 
*a  monkey'  (loanderny  vandura),  and 
the  same  with  the  Hind,  bandar,  Skt. 
vdtiara.  Remarks  on  the  disputed 
identity  of  Knox's  wanderoo,  and  the 
diflferent  species  to  which  the  name 
has  been  applied,  popularly,  or  by 
naturalists,  will  be  found  in  Emerson 
Tennent,  i.  129-130. 

1681.— "J/(mi{"«/*  .  .  .  Some  so  large  as 
our  EngliiJi,  Spaniel  Dogs,  of  a  darkish  gray 
colour,  and  black  faces,  with  great  white 
beards  round  from  ear  to  ear,  which  makes 
them  show  just  like  old  men.  There  is 
another  sort  just  of  the  same  bigness,  but 
differ  in  colour,  being  milk  white  both  in 
body  and  face,  having  great  beards  like  the 
others  .  .  .  both  these  sorts  do  but  little 
mischief.  .  .  .  This  sort  they  call  in  their 
language  Wanderow.  "—/Tnox,  Hut.  Rel.  of 
Ou  1.  of  Ceylon,  26. 

[1803.— "The  wanderow  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  white  beard,  which  stretches 
quite  from  ear  to  ear  across  its  black  face, 
while  the  body  is  of  a  dark  grey." — PerctixU, 
Ace,  ofthf.  I.  of  Ceylon,  290. J 

1810. — "  I  saw  one  of  the  large  baboons, 
called  here  WanderowB,  on  the  top  of  a 
coco-nut  tree,  where  he  was  gathering  nuts. 
.  .  ." — Maria  Graham,  97. 
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WINTER.  &i 

item  in  an  Indian  outfit.  Tliey  are 
now,  we  believe,  altogether,  aiid  for 
many  yeara  ol>solete.  [TLey  certainly 
came  again  into  common  use  some  20 
years  ago.]  But  though  one  reads 
under  «very  generation  of  British 
India  that  they  had  gone  out  of  use, 
thev  did  actually  Burvive  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  for  I  can 
remenilier  a  white-jacket  dinner  in 
Fort  William  iu  1849.  [The  late  Mr. 
Dridgman  of  Gorakhpur,  whose  recol- 
lection of  India  dated  from  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century  told  me  that 
in  his  younger  days  the  rule  at  Cal- 
cutta WHS  that  the  ^lest  always  arrived 
at  liis  host's  house  in  the  full  evening- 
dress  of  the  time,  on  whidi  his  host 
meeting  him  at  the  door  expressed  his 
regret  ttiat  he  had  not  chosen  a  cooler 
dress ;  on  which  the  guest's  Bearer 
always,  as  if  l>y  accident,  appeared 
from  Totmd  the  comer  with  a  nankeen 
jacket,  which  was  then  and  there  put 
on.  But  it  would  have  been  opposed 
to  etiquette  for  the  guest  to  appear  in 
such  a  dress  without  express  invitation.] 

1803.—"  It  »M  foraiorly  the  fashion  for 
geotlemeu  to  dreas  in  white  Jackata  oo  nil 
occosiona,  which  wero  wall  suited  to  the 
country,  but  being  thought  too  much  an 
undroM  for  pubHc  occasions,  thay  btb  now 
laid  aaido  for  English  doth."-irf.  VaU-iUu, 
i.  210. 

[c.  1S4S.— ".  ...  a  white  Jaokst  iKing 
OTBuing  ilreas  for  a  diouer-pnrty.  .  .  ." — 
Btrtea^U,  I'utingr.lo  Cl"'ua,  including  a  Viiit 


«t1yo 


curl 


DiaiUy  in  June  and 
July  (which  is  the  wintw-time  in  this 
country).  .  .  ."—Onrria,  i,  7iij/. 

c.  1567. —  "Da  Bezeneger  a  Ooa  suno 
d'cetAte  utto  gionmte  di  Tiaggio :  ma  noi  lo 
fucesaimo  di  meio  I'iiiTamo,  il  mese  ds 
Luglio." — C'lKire  Ftdrrici,  in  ^rtmuno,  iii. 
S88. 

I5S3.— "11  nemo  in  questo  pane  ^  il 
Uaggio,  Giugno.  Luglio  o  Agosto,  e  il  reato 
doll'  BDUi)  e  Htate.  Ma  bene  h  da  nolAre 
che  qui  hi  Hlogione  nC  si  pub  chiamar  UMHO 
riapeCto  al  freddo,  che  nC  vi  regna  mai, 
mi,  aolo  per  cagiona  de'  renti^  e  delle  eran 
pioggio.  .  .  ."— tfoipuTi  £u/6i,  f.  67t, 

Note  that    the   Citie  of  Ooa  ii 


the  princiimll  place  of  all  the  Orien 
and  iho  winter  thus  beginneth  t 


I  India, 


(0  Ae  Biiinbas  i'n 


«.] 


WINTEE,  s.  This  term  is  con- 
stantly apjilied  hy  the  old  writers  to 
the  rainy  sm«jn,  a  usapi  now  quite  un- 
known to  Anglo-Indians.  It  may  have 
originated  in  the  fact  that  winter  is  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
so  fretiiieiitly  a  season  of  rain,  whilst 
rain  is  rare  in  summer.  Compare  the 
fact  that  diitH  in  Arabic  is  indiflerently 
'winter,' or  'rain';  the  winter  season 
being  the  rainy  season.  iSAiffi  is  the 
.same  word  that  appears  in  Cantidu  ii, 
11  :  "Tlie  winter  {letkdr)  is  post,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone." 

1.113. — "And  90  they  set  out,  and  they 
arrived  at  Surat  Wnrruh)  in  May,  wban 
the  winter  had  already  begun,  so  they  "enl 
into  wlnter-quarlflra  htolo  'lUr  niemiariln), 
and  in  Fjajitember,  when  the  winter  wai 
over,  thev  went  to  Goa  in  two  foists  and 
other  yainh,  nud  in  one  of  these  was  the 
ganda    (rhinoceros),    tho 


about  the  linit  of  luno  and  duroth  till  the 
twentieth  of  Septeint>er,  bat  Dot  with  con- 
tiniiall  minea  aa  at  Qoa,  but  for  some  siie 
or  sauen  dayes  every  change  and  full,  with 
much  wind,  thunder  and  nine." — Finch,  in 
i'sreJuu.  i.  *23. 

0.  1610.— "LTiTTer  oomnience  ou  moii 
d'Avril,  otdureriimois."— /'yranfrfirZn™/, 
i.  73 :  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  101,  and  sea  i.  61,  ii.  31J. 

1643.—".    .  .    des  Oaliottcs  (qui  Eorteut 

bares  ...  at  cela  est  enuiron  la  Klay- 
Septembre.  lora  que  leur  hyuar  eat  pas«^. 
.  .  ."—Moc/iK't,  347. 

1653.—"  Dans  les  Indas  il  y  a  deui  E.lai 
et  deui  Hyuara,  on  pour  mioui  dire  vn 
Print«nip9  perpctuel,  parce  que  les  arbms 
y  >ont  tousiours  Tarda:  Le  premier  KgU 
commance  au  mois  de  Mam,  et  (init  au 
moia  de  May,  quo  eat  la  conimancement  de 
ITiyner  de  pluyo,  qui  continue  iusques  en 

mois,  en  sorte  quo  les  Koraunnea,  uy  les 
I'ntmars  (ace  PATTAMAR  a)  ne  vont  ne 
viennenl:   i'ay   eat^   guaranto    i 


u  quel  n 


I    Octobre 


e  k  fail 


«nd  Byuar  qui 

initau  mois  da  Han."— He  la  Boallaije-tt- 
?oi.;,  ed.  1657,  p.  214-21S. 
1665.-"L'HyTerBeaait«entir.    Kconi- 
'    '  tite  do  pluiea  et  du 


-Therti 


J.  311. 


nmda 
Goa.  . 


— Corna,  ii,  373, 


1678.—".  .  .  In  muter  (when  they 
rarely  stir]  they  have  a  Mvniama,  or  Wax 
Cloth  to  throw  over  it.  .  .  .■■—Fryer,  410. 

1691.- "In  or&  Ocoidentali,  quae  Mala- 

iMTorum   Bst,    hyema   &    mense   ApHli   in 

ibrem   usque   dominatur :   i     '"" 

(EhoromiiRbtl, 
trans   illos 
gradibus,  oi 
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JVOOX.  972  WOOTZ. 

WOON,  8.     Burm.  win,  '  a  governor  vestigate  the  iialure  of  a.  kind  of  Stei*!, 

or  officer  of  adminbtration' ;  literally  manufactured   at   Bomliay,   and   th«r« 

'a    burden,'    hence    presumably    the  called  Wo otz  .  .  .  by  Georce  Pearson, 

'Bearer  of  the  Burden.'    Of  this  there  M.D."    This  paper  is  quoted  below. 

are  various  well-known  compounds,  r.^.:       The  word  has  never  since  lieen  re- 

Wooo-gyee,  !.i,   'ir™.;,.!'  or  Great  cognised  as  the  name  of  steel  ia  any 

Minister,    a   mombar   of   ths   High  lan^iage,  and   it  wonid  aeera  to  have 

Council  of  State  or  CabJast,   called  originated   in   BOine   clerical   error,   or 

the  Hiot-dnu  (sae  WTOO).  misreading,  very  possildy  for  loodt  re- 

Tp».k.'  ■."-A'i'du.f  pr....»|.h..  <c>,j  .^r?™. 

or  .SliniMer  of  an  inferior  clasi.    We  u™**")    'steel.       Another    suggestion 

haTo  reeentlv  seen  a  Burmese  envoy  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Balfour, 

to  tba  French  Govarnnienl  designated  He  States  that  tickdia  and  nicka  (Hind> 

tts  "M.  Woondouk."  t  ,    ■  mkha-nicha,  in  reality  for  'high'and 

i!!?fi.^r^' Jt^""!?'     k  ij^  I'l'onor  iJq^'j  a^  y,^^  ij,  Canarese  speaking 

(of  tne  Uourt]  or  KoiiBehold.  i-  <.   ■  ,    .     j        .  .  i'-    ^    .^ 

Myo.wnn,   Provincinl  Goyernor  (ifay-  districts  to  denote  »upmor  and  i.i/m.,r 

jtoon  of  Syinos).  descriptions  of  an  article,  and  supposes 

T»-wun,    '  Wiiter.C^YBraor,'    formerly  that  wootz  may  have  been  a  miamider- 

Doputy  of  the  Myo-wuo  of  the  Pr.  of  standing  of  iichdia,  'of  superior  qualitv.' 

A>^u  ^^''''^niT  °J™™';     „  ^  The  former  suggesUon  seenis  to  us  p^. 

Akaok-Wtm,      Collector     of      Curtams  ,       ,.         ran.  ^\r  j         />i  ■      "^ 

lAbtiBooRolSymeii).  feralile.     [The  Madnu  Glou.  gives  na 

local  names  of  steel.  Can.  vMcu,  Tel. 

WOOBDT-MAJOS,  s.    The  title  «**^  Tain,  and  Malaval.  wvkka,  and 

of  a  native  adjutant  in  regimenU  of  derives  wootz  from  Skt.  Uila,  whence 

Indian   Irregular  Cavalry,     Both   the  coiuea  H.  iiHrJitl.] 

rationale  of  the  compound  title,  and        The  article  was  no  doubt  the  fninous 

the  etymology  of  worrfi,  are  ol)scure.  '  Indian   Steel,'  the  aOnimt  'IrSi.ii  xaX 

Platta    gives    Hind,    wardi    or    urdi,  "-V"^  of  the  Pmpiiu,  the  material 

'uniform  of  a  soldier,  Imdge  or  dress  «    the   Indian   swords   celebrated    in 

of  office,'  as  the  lirst  part  of  the  com.  "'»"?  "n  Arabic  poem,  the  aUnnde  of 

l»und,  with  a  questionable  Skt.  ety.  o'd    Spanish,    the   Aunrficdni    of   tli» 

mology,  vinuln,  'crying,  proclaiming,  Persian  traders,  o-ndamque  of    Marw. 

a   panegjTic'     But   there   is  al.^o   Ar.  ^°^°'  the  iron  exported  by  the  Portu- 

laird,  'a  fliglit  of  birds,' and  then  also  Ri'^"!  ■"  the  16th  century  froiu  Bad- 

'  a  ttoo]>  or  squadron,'  which  is  perhaps  "'I'i  (s«e  BATCDL)  in  Canara  and  other 

aa  prolmbU'.     [Others,  again,  as  many  F"""^  (s^«  (^orvea.  patsim).     In  a  letter 

mifitary    titles    have    come    from    S,  t>f  the  King  to  the  Goa  Government 

India,  connect   it  with    Can.  varadi,  ^  I'*!"  ^e  animadverts  on  the  great 

'news,  an  order.']  amount  of  iron  and  steel  permitted  to 

„„.      ..  „.  .       .  .  lie  exnorted  from  ChauL  for  sale  nn 

[1784.—  ".   .    .    Wo    made    the    WUldee  ,i,p  Afri^nn  i-noM  and   tn  tbp  Tiirltti  in 

W»ll»h  acquainted  with   the  eircun.-.taQCe.  Jv     „  j'^o       ,T  .  -  V^^?!-    V    „    '" 

,  .  .  "—Fomit,  Btmbay  Lrtltri,  ii.  323.  the  Ked  Sea  {ATcmv.  Fort.  Orient.,  Fasc. 

[1861. -"The  senior  Bessaldar  {native  3.318). 
captain)  and  tho  Woordie   Major  (nntj 
adjutant)   .    .    .    roportcd   tliat  the  sepa 
ware  (rying;  (o  tamper  with   his  men." 
Caif-Br„irnf,  l•v^Jab  a.,d  DtthI,  i.  120.] 

WOOTZ,  B.    This  is  an  o<ld  nan..  „ -     --^  

which  has  attached  itself  in  books  to  -'■*''■  ^""-  ^°'  1^»5,  Pt.  ii.  p.  322. 
thesocalled'naturalsteerofS.  India,        [1814.— See    an    acoount   of   wooti,    in 

made  especially  in  Salem,  and  in  some  "'"'"'  ^"^-  ^^  "»?■] 
I>8rts  of  Mvsore.     It  is  preiared  from       1841.  - ''The  cak™  of  st«el  aro  ealled 

a.ii8ll   bila    of    malleable     ron   (made  ?!??,?i-  '?*{h«'nM„r«fThl^o«  X.Tlk 

f    „  . .  V      ,  .  1  ^    1     *  accordinff  to  the  nature  of  tho  ore,  but  are 

from  magnetic  ore)  which  are  packed  generally  very  good  steel,  and 


rucibVes  V 


ich  are  packed    generally  very  good  steel,  and 
pieces  of  a  particular    Persia  and  Turkey.  .  .   ,  U  may  be  r 


wood  (Cassia  au-nculata),  and  covered  dered  Bolf-evident  that  the  figure  or  pattern 

with  leaves  and  clay.     Tlie  word  first  ('^'  Dnmaacus  st«el)  bo  lonft  sought  after 

appears  in  a  paper  read    before  the  fil'li".^  t,1,.^,.^^fS-  T^;!^^ 

iff    la     ■  ..    't '^       ,,     ,-rt-       11    1  requires  v>  be  produced  by  the  action  of 

Ifoyal  Society,  June  U,  1795,  called:  diluted  acids  ...  it  is  tierofore  highly 

ISxpenmenta  and  observations  to  in-  probable  that  the  ancient  blades  (of  Da- 
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niascuB)  were  made  of  this  steel." — Wiltin- 
^on,  Engines  of  War,  pp.  203-206. 

1864.  —  *' Damascus  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  its  sword  blades, 
which  it  has  been  conjectured  were  made 
from  the  wooti  of  India." — Percys  Mttal- 
iurgy.  Iron  and  Steel,  860. 

WBIT£B,s. 

(a).  The  rank  and  style  of  the  junior 
grade  of  covenanted  civil  servants  of 
the  E.I.  Company.  Technically  it 
has  been  obsolete  since  the  aV)olition 
of  the  old  grades  in  1833.  The  term 
no  doubt  originally  descril>ed  the  duty 
of  these  young  men ;  they  were  the 
clerks  of  the  factories. 

(b).  A  copying  clerk  in  an  office, 
native  or  Euroi)eiin. 


1673._'«The  whole  Mass  of  the  Com- 
pany's Servants  may  bo  comprehended  in 
those  Classes,  viz.,  Merchants,  Factors,  and 
Writers."— /'ri/«-,  84. 

[1675-6.— See  under  FACTOR.] 

1676.— "There  are  some  of  the  Writers 
who  by  their  lives  are  not  a  little  scan- 
dalous."— Letter  from  a  Chaplain,  in  MTieeler, 
i.  64. 

1683.  —  ••  Mr.  Richard  More,  one  that 
C4ime  out  a  Writer  on  y«  Herbert,  left  this 
World  for  a  better.  Y«  Lord  prepare  us 
all  to  follow  him  ! " — Hedges,  IHary,  Aug. 
22  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  105]. 

1747._"82.  Mr.  Robert  Clh-b,  Writer 
in  the  Service,  being  of  a  Martial  Disposi- 
tion, and  having  acted  as  a  Volunteer  in 
our  late  Engagements,  We  have  frantod 
him  an  Ensign's  Commission,  upon  nis  Ap- 
plication for  the  same." — Letter  from  the 
Council  at  Ft.  St.  David  to  the  Honhle. 
Court  of  Directors,  dd.  2d.  May,  1747  (MS. 
in  India  Office). 

1758.  —  "As  we  are  sensible  that  our 
junior  servants  of  the  rank  of  Writers  at 
liongal  are  not  upon  the  whole  on  so  ^ood 
a  footing  as  elsewhere,  we  do  hereby  direct 
that  the  future  appointments  to  a  Writer 
for  salary,  diet  money,  and  all  allowances 
whatever,  be  400  Rupees  per  annum,  which 
mark  of  our  favour  and  attention,  properly 
attended  to,  must  prevent  their  reflections 
on  what  we  shall  further  order  in  regard 
to  them  as  having  any  other  object  or 
foundation  than  their  particular  interest 
and  happiness." — Court's  Letter,  March  3,  in 
Long,   129.      (The    'further   order'    is  the 

Srohibition  of  palankins,  &c. — see  PALAN- 
XEN.) 

c.  1760.  —  "It  was  in  the  station  of  a 
covenant  servant  and  writer,  to  the  East 
India  Company,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1750,  I  embarked."— 6/ro*',  i.  1. 

1762.  —  "  We  are  well  assured  that  one 
great  reason  of  the  Writers  neglecting  the 
Company's  business  is  engaging  too  soon  in 


trade.  .  .  .  We  therefore  positively  order 
that  none  of  the  Writers  on  your  establish- 
ment have  the  benefit  or  liberty  of  Dusticks 
(see  DUSTUCK)  until  the  times  of  their 
respective  writerships  are  expired,  and  they 
commence  Factors,  with  this  exception. 
.  .  ."— (7ottr<'«  Letter,  Dec.  17,  in  Long,  287. 

1765.  —  **  Having  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Writer  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  at  Bombay,  I  embarked  with 
14  other  passengers  .  .  .  before  I  had 
attained  my  sixteenth  year." — Forbes,  Or. 
Mem.  i.  5  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  1]. 

1769.— "The  Writers  of  Madras  are  ex- 
ceedingly  proud,  and  have  the  knack  of 
forgetting  their  old  acquaintances."  —  Ld. 
Teignmouth,  Alein,  i.  20. 

1788. — **In  the  first  place  all  the  persons 
who  go  abroad  in  the  Company  s  civil 
service,  enter  as  clerks  in  the  oounting- 
house,  and  are  called  by  a  name  to  corre- 
spond with  it.  Writers.  In  that  condition 
they  are  obliged  to  serve  five  years."  — 
Burke,  Speech  on  Haaiinqs*  Impeachment, 
Feb.  1788.     In  Works,  vii.  ^2. 

b.~ 

1764. — ^^Resolutions  and  orders. — That  no 
Moonshee,  Linguist,  Banian  (see  BAN- 
YAN), or  WxitOT  be  allowed  to  any  officer 
except  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
commanders  of  detachments.  .  .  ." — Ft. 
William  Consns.     In  Long,  382. 

[1860. — "Following  him  are  the  kranees 
(see  CRANNY),  or  writers,  on  salaries 
varying,  according  to  their  duties  and 
abilities,  from  five  to  thirty  roopees."  — 
Grant,  Rural  L.  in  Bengal,  138-9.] 

WUG,  s.  We  give  this  Beluch  word 
for  loot  on  the  high  authority  quoted. 
[On  this  Mr.  M.  L.  Dames  i^Tite.s : 
**This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Balochi  word,  but  Sindhl,  in  the  form 
vxig  or  vxufu.  The  Balochi  word  is  bag^ 
but  I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether 
it  is  borrowed  from  Sindhi  by  Balochi, 
or  vice  versd.  The  meaning,  however, 
is  not  loot,  but  *  a  herd  of  camels.'  It 
is  prol)able  that  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  the  loot  coiLsisted  of  a  herd 
of  camels,  and  this  would  easily  give 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  word  meant 
loot.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  plunder  in  those  regions,  and  I  have 
often  heard  Balochis,  when  narrating 
their  raids,  describe  how  they  had 
carried  off  a  '  bag.^  "J 

1845. — **In  one  hunt  after  wug,  as  the 
Beloochoes  call  plunder,  200  of  that  beauti- 
ful regiment,  the  2nd  Europeans,  marched 
incessantly  for  15  hours  over  such  ground 
as  I  suppose  the  world  cannot  match  for 
ravines,  except  in  places  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  march  at  all." — Letter  of  Sir  C 
Napier,  in  Life,  iii.  298. 
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XEBAFINE,  XEBAFIM,  &r.,  s. 
Tlie  word  in  this  form  represents  a  | 
silver  coin  formerly  current  at  Goa  I 
and  several  other  Easttan  ports,  in  j 
value  somewhat  less  than  1*.  6(/.  It ; 
varied  in  Portuguese  currency  fi*oni 
300  to  360  reis.  But  in  this  case  as  in 
so  many  others  the  term  is  a  corrup- 
tion applied  to  a  de^'t^nerated  value. 
The  original  is  the  Arabic  anhraft  (see 
A8HBAFEE)  (or  sh-arifi,  *  noble ' — com- 
I)are  the  medieval  coin  so  ciilled), 
which  was  ai)plied  pro])erly  to  the 
gold  dhidr,  but  was  also  in  Inditi,  and 
still  is  occfisicmally  by  natives,  ai)plied 
to  the  gold  mohor.  AsJimfi  for  a  gold 
dlndr  (value  in  gold  about  llx.  6rf.) 
occurs  frequently  in  the  *  1001  Nights,' 
as  Dozy  states,  and  he  gives  various 
other  quotations  of  the  word  in 
different  forms  (pp.  353-354  ;  [Burton , 
Ar.  NighiSy  x.  160,  376]).  Aigrefin^  the 
name  of  a  coin  once  known  in  France, 
is  according  to  Littre  also  a  corrup- 
tion of  ashraji. 

1498. -'*Aud  (the  King  of  Calicut)  said 
that  they  should  tell  the  Captain  that  if  he 
wished  to  go  he  miLst  give  him  600  zarifes, 
and  that  scx)n,  and  that  this  was  the  custom 
of  that  country,  and  of  thaso  who  came 
thither."— 7^o^''<V()rf*'  V.  da  (i.  79. 

1510. — "When  a  new  Sultan  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  one  of  his  lords,  who  are  called 
Amirra  (Ameer),  says  to  hirn :  *  Lord,  I 
have  been  for  so  long  a  time  your  slave, 
give  me  DamasciLs,  and  I  will  give  you 
100,000  or  200,000  teraphim  of  gold."'— 
VarOifinay  10. 

,,  "Every  Mameluke,  great  or  little, 
has  for  his  nay  six  sardphi  i>er  month." — 
Ibid.  13. 

,,  **  Our  captain  sent  for  the  sui>erior 
of  the  said  mas^jue,  to  whom  he  said :  that 
he  should  show  him  the  body  of  Nabi — 
this  Nabi  nicans  the  I^ronhet  Mahomet 
— that  ho  would  give  him  3000  seraphim 
of  gold." — Ibid.  29.  This  one  eccentric 
traveller  gives  thus  three  different  forms. 

1513. — "  .  .  .  hunc  regem  Affonsus  idem, 
urbe  opuletissima  et  praecipuo  emporio 
Armusio  vi  capto,  quindecim  millifl  Serap- 
hinorii,  ca  est  aurea  moneta  ducatis  e<iui- 
valfes  annuii  nobis  tributaritl  oflfecerat.  * — 
Kpistola  Kmmaiutefis  Ji^f/hy  2h.  In  the 
preceding  the  word  seems  to  apply  to  the 
gold  dinar. 

1523. — "  And  by  certain  information  of 
persons  who  knew  the  facts  .  .  .  Antonio 
de  Saldanba  .  .  .  agreed  with  the  said  King 
Turuxa  (Turun  Shah),  .  .  .  that  the  said 
King   .   .   .   should  pay  to  the  King  Our 


lord  10,000  xaraflnii  more  yearly  .  .  .  ia 
all  25,000  TBX9L&DB."—Tombo  da  India,  Stih- 
$idio»y  79.    This  is  the  gold  mohur. 

1540.  —  "This  year  there  was  such  a 
famine  in  Choromandel,  that  it  left  acsarly 
the  whole  land  depopulated  with  the  mor- 
tality, and  people  ate  their  fellow  men. 
Such  a  thing  never  was  heard  of  on  that 
Coast,  where  formerly  there  was  such  an 
abundance  of  rice,  that  in  the  port  of 
Xegapatam  I  have  often  seen  moro  than 
700  sail  take  cargoes  amounting  to  more 
than  20,000  mtnos  (the  vioyo  =  29.39  bushels) 
of  rice.  .  .  .  This  year  oi  famine  the  Portu- 
guese of  the  town  of  St.  Thom^  did  much 
good  to  the  people,  helping  them  with 
quantities  of  rice  and  millets,  and  c<ico-nut» 
and  jagra  (see  JAGGEBY),  which  they 
im}X)rtcd  in  their  vessels  from  other  parts, 
and  sold  in  retail  to  the  people  at  far  lower 
prices  than  they  could  have  got  if  they 
wished  it ;  an(f  some  rich  ]>eoplo  caused 
quantities  of  rice  to  be  boiled  in  their 
houses,  and  gave  it  l)oiled  down  in  tho 
water  to  the  people  to  drink,  all  for  the 
love  of  (k)d.  .  .  .  This  famine  lasted  a 
whole  year,  and  it  spread  to  other  parts, 
but  was  not  so  bad  as  in  C^oromandeU 
The  King  of  Bisnagar,  who  was  sovereign 
of  that  territory,  heard  of  the  humanity  and 
beneficence  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  ho  was  greatly  pleased 
thereat,  and  sent  an  ofa  (see  OlJiAH)  of 
thanks  to  tho  residents  of  S.  Thom^.  And 
this  same  year  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  in  tho  harbours  of  the  Straits, 
that  in  Aden  a  load  {>/ardo)  of  rice  fetched 
forty  xarafis,  each  worth  a  cruzado.  .  .  ." — 
Corrm,  iv.  131-132. 

1598.  —  "The  chief  and  most  common 
money  (at  Goa)  is  called  Pardauue  (PardaoV 
Xeraphin.  It  is  of  silver,  but  of  small 
value.  They  strike  it  at  Goa,  and  it  is 
marked  on  one  side  with  the  image  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  other  with  3  or  4  arrows 
in  a  sheaf.  It  is  worth  3  testoons  or  30O 
Reys  (Baas)  of  Portugal,  more  or  less." — 
LimtchoUn  (from  French  cd.  71) ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  241,  and  comi^are  i.  190  ;  and  see  another 
version  of  the  same  passage  under  PAR* 
DAO]. 

1610.  —  "  Inprimis  of  SeraAns  Ecberi, 
which  be  ten  Kupia.s  (Rupee)  a  piece,  there 
are  sixtie  Leckes  (Lack)."  —  Aawtintf  in 
I'urchaSf  i.  217.  Here  the  gold  mohur 
is  meant. 

c.  1610. — "Les  pibcos  dor  sont  cherafin^. 
2i  vingt-cin«i  sols  pibce." — Ptjraixl  dn  Lavaf^ 
ii.  40 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  69,  reading  chemfilis]. 

1653. — "  Monnoyei  coHruntes  d  Goa. 
Sequin  de  Venise     .  24  tangues  (Tanga) 

•  *  •  *  • 

Reale  d'Esjiagne  .  12  tangues. 
Abassis  de  Perse  .  3  tangues. 
Pardaux  (Pardao)  .  5  tangues. 
Scherephi  .    6  tangues. 

Roupies  (Rupee)  du 

Mogol  .        .        .6  tangues. 
Tangue     .        .        .20    bousserouque 

(Bndgrook).^' 
De  la  BcKllayt'le-Oouz,  1657,  580. 
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Vagon,     10  and  A  liOreea  (Luln)  is  1  Pugoi 
Zaraphliu  2^,  1  'Old  Dollar. 

"  (.'uiiu    and   veisbU   of   BoDiboini. 
IiMvei  i»  1  ZMAphin.    80  Hniee  (It*aa) 
LAree.     1  Pice  »  ID  Knies.    Tho  Kaiesare 
imafpnarj. 

"Coini  and  veigfhta  in  Goa.  .  .  .  The 
CVuBuf'i  of  gold,  Yi  Zarsphlni.  The  Zrra- 
pMn,  G  Tat-iiwt.  The  Tango  (Tuin),  5 
I7ii(n-iu.  The  I7k(«i.,  15  fio.™ir(B«dg- 
look),  whoniiir  75  make  a  Tavgo.  And  W 
ft^imukoarHiiyo."— fryo-,  206. 

16B0.-  dw.    at. 

'■  Tho  «old  St,  Thoma         .        .2      6* 

The  Silv.  ShsrsphsiLa  .    7      4?' 

raWc  iifCuiHt,  iu  On"»?fc™. 

1727.— "Their  Soldiers  Pay  (at  Goal  ii 
very  Buiall  and  ill  jmid.  They  have  but 
ail  ZarApb««iu  i>er  Month,  and  two  Suita 
of  Caliuu,  Htrifit  or  chccqiiered,  in  n  Year 
.  .  .  aiid  a  ZemphMn  in  north  alHiut 
Hiteon  Pence  balf  Peny  iker."—J.  HaaiilUm, 
i.  ai9;  [od.  1744,  i.  252], 

1760.—"  Ynii  ahall  coin  Gold  and  nlvar 
of  e<[Ulkl  woii^ht  and  fiaeneaa  with  tho  Aah. 
refecs  {Aihrafea)  and  Rujioe"  of  Mounhed- 
abad,  in  tho  name  of  Cnlouttn."— .Vairul'< 
/VicaKBci*  for  KtlaU.  of  a  Mii.1  in  Cttcitla, 
in  Lo«g,  227. 

c.  1844.-"Sahibs  now  ore  -rery  different 
from  vbnt  tlie;  unco  were.  When  I  wna  a 
young  man  with  an  ofHcor  in  the  oimp 
of  Let  t.lk  sahib  (LnnI  Lake)  the  whil»< 
would  tn'e  an  oiAmyi  (Aahrafn),  whoa  now 

—f'Tional   Reninitcttifri    of  an  old  Khan- 
naui'i  Coneertation.     Hero  the  gold  mohllT 


p.  This  is  a 
cui'ioiia  example  of  the  maimer  iu 
which  the  Portuguese  liiBtoriana  repre- 
scDt  Malioninnidan  names.  Xtrcaiisor 
does  really  very  fairly  represent  pho- 
netically the  iiaiue  of  Sher  Khiln  Siir, 
the  tanioua  rival  and  tlisplacer  of 
Hiimayun,  under  the  title  of  Sher 
Shah.. 

c.  1ES8.— "But  the  King  of  Bangal,  seoing 
hiraxelf  very  powerfnl  in  the  kingdom  ol 
the  Patans,  seized  the  king  and  took  his 
kingdom  from  him  .  ,  .  and  mode  Governor 
of  the  kingdom  a  great  lord,  a  Tassal  of  his, 
called  CotniR,  and  then  leaving  everything 
in  good  order,  rotumod  to  Bengal.  The 
administrator  Cotoia  took  the  field  with  a 
great  array,  having  with  him  a  Pat«n 
(hptain  csllod  Xarcuuor.  a  valiant  cavalier, 
much  esteemed  by  all."— Cnrrwi,  ii,  71B. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Patans  appoara  to  be 
Behar,  ohere  various  Afghan  chiefs  tried  to 
ectablish  themselvea  after  the  oonquest  of 
Delhi  by  Baber.  It  would  take  more  saatch 
than  it  is  worth  to  elacidate  the  story  at 
told   by  Correa,  but   sea   Mllial,   ir.   333. 


Cotoia  (Koto  sha)  appears  to  bo  jTutt  Kidn 
of  the  Mahommodan  iiisWrian  there. 

Another  curious  example  of  Portuguese 
nomenclature  is  that  given  to  the  first 
Hahommedan  kins  of  Ualacca  by  Barros, 
Xaqtrm  IMind  (11.  ri.  1),  by  Alljoquorque 
jro}«srfarK.{e™>n.  Pt.111.  cb.  17).  'ITlia 
name  is  rendered  by  lAssen's  ponderous 
lure  into  Skt.  SaJtaimdliani,  "d.  h.  Bcaitzer 
kr^tiger  Bexinnungen  "  (or  "Possessor,  of 
strong  reoolloctions."— /.rrf.  All.  iv.  546), 
whereas  it  ia  simply  tho  Portuguese  way 
of  writing  SHnmlnr  fAak/  (So  Linwhoton 
IMak.  8oo.  ii.  183)  writes  Xatamas  for  Skali 
TaiHoip.].     For  other  examples,  see  Codo- 


YABOO,  3.  Pers.  ydhu,  whiuli  U 
]jerhai)fl  a  corruption  of  Ar.  ya'lnih,  de- 
fined liy  Johnauii  as  'a  stvift  and  long- 
Iiorao,.'     A    naf,'    such    as   we    call   'ii 

Klloway,'  a  large  pony  or  sinal!  hardy 
irse  ;  the  term  in  India  is  generally 
applied  to  a  very  useful  clasa  of 
animals  hrought  from  Afghanistan. 

[o.  1590.— "The  fifth  class  (y4bli  horses) 
arc  bred  iu  this  country,  but  fall  short  in 
strength  and  siie.  Their  performances  also 
are  mostly  bad.  They  are  tho  offspring  of 
Turki  horses  with  an  inferior  brood."— 
Am,  ed.  BlochmaniK,  i.  234.] 

1754.— "Thoro  are  in  the  highland  coun- 
try of  KiNDAHAa  and  CabUl  a  small  kind 
of  horses  called  Tlboiu,  which  are  very 
Berrieoable."— //artwjy,  Trurrli,  ii.  367. 

[1839.— "A  very  strong  and  useful  breed 
of  ponies,  called  Tuibooa,  is  hnwoier  roared, 
especially  about  Baamiaun.  They  are  used 
*-  carry  baggage,  and  can  bear  a  great  load. 


butdi 
HorkK 


m]\ai 


ed.  1842,  i.  189,] 


—E'lAim 


<ii^  Cau 


YAK,    9.      The    TilieUm    ox    {Bo« 

Cnniem,  L.,  I'oevhagiii  of  Gray),  be- 
giiig  to  the  Bisoutiiie  group  ol 
Bavituic.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Bogle's 
Journal  nnder  the  odd  name  of  the 
"cow-tailed  cow,"  which  ie  a  literal 
sort  of  translation  of  the  Hind,  nanic 
cMori  g<to,  eliilorU  (see  CHOWBT),  hav- 
ing lieen  usually  called  "cow-tails" 
in  the  18th  century,  [The  usual 
native  name  for  the  lieast  iii  N,  India 
is  lUTogii'o,  which  comes  from  Skt. 
turabhi,  'pleasing,']  The  name  yak 
does  not  ap{>ear  in  BulTon,  who  calls 
it  the  'Tartarian  cow,'  nor  ia  it  found 
in  the  3rd  ed.  of  Pennant's  H.  of  Q^iad- 


TUpedt  (1793),   though  there  ia  a  fail  and  then  whon  hs  hai  lost  it  alw^ethar,  he 

account  of  the  ammal  ^Bosgruimiem  ?«''»!  bu   o.«ap9."— (-•«««  /»rfjro^™*«, 

of  Liu.,  and  a  poor  engraving.    Al-  ^f"  "„^'"- "■  *^^^*r;'.''- ='"'"■     , 

thnuah     fhf     won!     (vj-iira    in      Dpllii  [<'■   IKW— la  a  Imt  of  thiomi    imported 

tbougn     tne    wora    OMura    m     uem  from  the  ■'northern  mountairB"  into  lOudh, 

Pennaa  account  of  Tibet,   written   id  .oWb  "taibof  the  A-«M,eow."-.ftB.  odl 

1730,  as  quoted  Iwlow,  its  first  appear-  JarrtO,  ii.  172  ;  aud  see  2S0.] 

~  ^'"^   **"**■  ^  far  aa  we  i^n  1730.— "Dopo  di  cho  per  circa  40  giomi 

n  Turner  a  Mistum  to  Tibet,  dicaminonoaifl  troTapib  abitAaoni  di  ciisa, 

"''      gVak,    Jasche's    Diet,  tnn  solo  aleunBtendo  con  quautitk  di  mandro 

•4    .  ,         .  J;   i.i.    ; 1 :  — i — ;     -.)gnre_   CBTolU. 

/;  BUli,  Bre, 


tnougu   .n  a  conm*;i.  auu   ,ni«;curai*     jv^;-,.,  rf,,  n.'W  (published  by  Klap^th  ir, 

manner,   by    Aeliau  j    and    somewhat  Jonrn.  Ai  2d.  aor )  p  17 

more  correctly  liv  Cosinaa.    Both  Have       i7e3._.'.  ,  .  on  the' opposite  «ido  saw 

got  the  aaniu  fable  about  it.     It  is  in  several  of  the  bluck  cfaoorv. tailed  caUle. 

medieval  timea  descrilied  hy  Kubruk.  .  .  .  This  very  uingular  and  eurioua  animal 

The    dcimeBtic    yak   ia   in    Til>et    the  daaerres  a  particular  description.  .  .  .  The 

ordinary  beaat  of  burden,  and  is  rniicli  J*''    "'   '^"*^'  _•»"«'',   f-'"    "<•» ,  *" 

ridden.     Ita  hair  la  woven  into  teuta,  jgoo),  185-6.    [Sir  H.  Yule  idcntiiiis  .s«™ 

and  spun  into  nipea;  ltd  milk  a  staple  (jag  with  CA'dori  Odl;  but,  as  will  be  »en 

of   diet,   and   its   dung  of   fuel.     The  above,  the  H.  name  is  (Hrd;^.] 

wild    yak    ia    a    niagnitiu^ut    animal.        In  the  publication  at  the  latter  data  sp- 

standing    sometimes     IS    hands    high,  peara  the  Bicalient  plain  after  Stulibe,  called 

and  weighing  1600  to   1800  iba.,  aud     "»''«  ''^..''■>'  '^'Y'"!""  't'"  the  sUndard 

multiphes    to   an  astoniahing    extent  S?PJ!!f!"^  1°„-q*i-    ,t°^  p  ^  i*^l?f 

on  the  high  plateaux  of  Til)et.     Tlie  reprint  of  U98,  It.  3iJ5  w/!.] 

use  of  the  tame  yak  extends  from  the 

highlands    of     Khokand    to    Kukii- 

khotan  or   Kwei-hwaching,  near  the 

great   northern   bend    of    the   Yellow  the   word   yak,   they   are   pictures   by 

River  tliat  clever  artiat  which  we  can  hardly 

c.   A.I..  250. -"The    Indian,   (at    time,)  "">*»  ^  "produce  ; 
carry  as  preaant^  to  their  King  tamo  ligeni,         '?51.-"  Les  bfeufs  i  long  polls  ^Uient  de 

trained  panthers,    four-homed  oryxes,  and  ™ritable9  canraturos  ;  impossible  de  figurer 

cattle  of  two  diiterent  races    one  kind   of  neu  de  plus  drolo  ;  lis  marchaient  les  jambes 

great  swiftness,  and  another 'kind  that  aro  iSoart^ea,  etportaient  p^niblemeutun^iiormo 

terribly  wild,  that  kind  of  cattle  from  (tbe  "J'ttnie  de  stalnotiton,    qui  leur  pendaieut 

tails  of)  "hich  they  make  fly-flnpa.  .  .  ."—  ?""»  '»  ^taln  )<i».\a  i.  Xxtre.     Cos  panrres 

.is/wB.rf-.lBiMa/.ft<,j,  IT.  cap.  14,  ™"«  tftaient  ai  intormea  ot  tellenient  re- 

Again  :  los  oflt  mis  conlire  dans  du  autre  ean^i."— 

"Tbereia  in  India  a  grass-eat 
which  is  double  the  size  of  thi 
which  has  a  very  bushy  tail  v.   . 

colour.f    The  hairs  of  the  tail  are'Gnor  than  Mouroui  Oussou  sor  la  glace,  uii  spectacle 

store  by  ita  ^lossossion.  .  ,  .   When  it  per.  avians  remaning  de  loin  .  .  .  des  objeta  in- 

ceives  that  it  is  on  the  jioint  of  being  eought,  formes  ot  noirHtres  rang&  en  file  on  ttavera 

it  hides  its  tail  in  some  thicket  .  .  .  and  de  ce  grand  fleuvo.  .  .  .  Ca  fut  aaulement 

thinks  that  since  its  tail  is  not  seen,  it  will  quand    nous    fQmea    (out    yrht,    que    nous 

not  be  regarded  as  of  any  value,  for  it  knowa  phmes  reconnaltre  plus  de  50  bteufs  sau- 

that  the  tail  is  the  great  object  of  fancy." —  vages  incrustj<s  duns  la  glace.     lis  avaient 

Ibid.  ivi.  11.  voulu,  sons  donte,  traverser  Is  fleuve  k  la 

c.  H5.-"Thia  Wild  Oi  is  a  great  beast  naee,  aumomentdelaconcn^tiondeseaui,  et 

of  India,  and  from  it  is  got  the  tling  called  '"''  ",  ^t*'!"    ^'"r^,  P"?  J"'  '^'  b'^"™  "^ 

T«pha.  with  which  oilicers  in  the  field  adorn  *."■"■ '» '""^^  ^\  '  ""  d^rnisser  el  de  con- 

their  horses  and  pennona.     They  tell  ot  this  t'nuer  leur  route.      Leur   belle    t«t«,   sur- 

hoaat  that  if  its  tail  catches  in  a  tree  ha  '9?°^  <*«  gmudes  comes,   ^tait  encore  > 

will  not  budgo  but  stands  stock-still,  being  d«!™u»ert ;   mais   la   roate   dn   corps  Stait 

horribly  vciad  at  losing  a  single  hair  of  iS  P",'  ^'^  ^  gjace  qui  «Uit  s.  transparente 

tail :  so  the  natives  come  and  cut  his  tail  off,  l"""     pouvait    distinguar     (acdoment    In 

______^ position  de  ces  imprudontes  l>el4js  ;  on  odt 

.—      .,  ,  ,     ^     ..       .     .  .,  lit  Qu'ellos  ^tnieot  encore  li   nager.      Lbh 

^I?!t  ■>""•  "  ""  ''  ^   '''■  "Sl»  «t  1"  corbenui  leur  avaieit  arrach« 

"t"¥h.tan'Ss3ybro.mht  fcr  «1,  are  those  of  I-"-  y;"."-/t,a.  ii.  21B  ;  [E.T.  ii.  119  «. 

thn  lams  Yak,  and  are  while    The  tail  of  tho  wllrl  >nd  for  a  further  account  of  the  animal  see 

Vak  Is  black,  and  of  much  i$r«ter  >lie.  ii.  SI]. 
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YAM,  8.  ThiB  general  name  in 
English  of  the  large  edible  tuber 
Dtotcorea  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  name  used  in  the  W.  Indies  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  [Mr.  Piatt 
(9  ser.  N.  cfc  Q.  v.  226  teq.)  suggests 
that  the  original  form  was  nyam  or 
nyami,  in  the  sense  of  *food/  nyami 
meaning  Ho  eat'  in  the  Fulah  lanc^age 
of  Senegal.  The  cannil^l  Nyam- 
XyamSy  of  whom  Miss  Kingsley  gives 
an  account  (Travels  in  W,  Africa^  330 
seq.)  ajipear  to  take  their  name  jfrom 
the  same  word.] 

1600. — "There  are  great  store  of  Tfiift^wi^ 
growing  in  Guinea,  in  great  iieldi)." — Pur- 
chiu^  ii.  957. 

1613. — ** .  .  .  Moreover  it  produces  great 
abundance  of  inhaxnes,  or  large  Hubterranean 
tubers,  of  which  there  are  manv  kinds,  like 
the  camottes  of  America,  and  thoflo  inhames 
>)oiled  or  roa»te<i  serve  in  place  of  bread. " — 
O'tidinho  de  Eredittj  19. 

1764.- 

"In  meagre  lands 
*'i'is  known  the  Yam  will  ne'er  to  bigness 
swell."  Oi-aingeTt  Bk.  i. 


z 


ZABITA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  sdbitd. 
An  exact  rule,  a  canon,  but  in  the 
following  it  seems  to  be  used  for  a 
tariff  of  assessment : 

1799.— "I  have  established  the  Zabeta 
fvir  the  shops  in  the  Fort  as  fixed  by  Macleod. 
It  is  to  be  jMiid  annually." —  Wel/inyton,  i.  49. 

ZAMOBIN,  s.  The  title  for  many 
centuries  of  the  Hindu  sovereign  of 
Calicut  and  the  country  round.  The 
word  is  Malay al.  Sdmutiri,  Sdmurtj 
Tdmdtiriy  Tdmurty  a  tadbhava  (or  ver- 
nacular modification)  of  Skt.  Sd- 
mundriy  *the  Sea- King.'  ^See  also 
IFilsoHy  Mackenzie  mSS.  i.  xcvii.^ 
[Mr.  Logan  {Malabar^  iii.  Gloss.  s.v.) 
suggests  that  the  title  Samudri  is  a 
translation  of  the  Raja's  ancient 
Malayal.  title  of  Kunnalakkoriy  i.e, 
'King  {)con)  of  the  hills  (kunnv)  and 
waves  {alay  The  name  has  recently 
become  familiar  in  reference  to  the 
curious  custom  by  which  the  Zamorin 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  candidates 
for  his  throne  (see  the  account  by 
A.  Hamilton  (ed.  1744,  i.  309  seq, 
PinkertoHy   viii.   374)  quoted   by  Mr. 

3  Q 


Frazer  (Goldeti  Bough,   2nd  ed.  ii.  14 
seq.).] 

c.  1343.- "The  sultan  is  a  Kafir  called 
the  8&maii.  .  .  .  When  the  time  of  our 
departure  for  China  came,  the  sultan,  the 
Sftmari  equipped  for  us  one  of  the  13  junks 
which  were  lying  in  the  port  of  Calicut." — 
Ibn  Batutay  iv.  89.94. 

1442. — "  I  saw  a  man  with  his  body  naked 
like  the  rest  of  the  Hindus.  The  sovereign 
of  this  dtv  (Calicut)  bears  the  title  of 
S&maii.  When  he  dies  it  is  his  sister's  son 
who  succeeds  him." — Abdurrazzdi,  in  India 
inthtXVth.  Cent.  17.  * 

1498. — **  First  Calicut  whither  we  went. 
.  .  .  The  King  whom  they  call  Camolim  (for 
^amorim)  can  muster  100,000  men  for  war, 
with  the  contingents  that  he  receives,  his 
own  authority  extending  to  very  few." — 
RoUiro  da  Vasco  da  Gama. 

1510.— *' Now  I  will  speak  of  the  King 
here  in  Calicut,  because  he  is  the  most  im- 
portant King  of  all  those  before  mentioned, 
and  is  called  Samory,  which  in  the  Pagan 
langu^e  means  G^od  on  earth." — Varthenuiy 
134.  The  traveller  confounds  the  word  with 
tamburdtif  which  does  mean  *  Lord.'  [Forbes 
(see  below)  makes  the  same  mistake.] 

1616. — "  This  city  of  Calicut  is  very  large. 
.  .  .  This  King  became  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  all  the  others:  he  took  the 
name  of  Zomodri,  which  is  a  point  of  honour 
above  all  other  Kings." — Baroomiy  103. 

[1552.— "  Samarao."  See  under  CELE* 
BES.] 

1553. — '*The  most  powerful  Prince  of  this 
Malebar  was  the  King  of  Calecut,  who  par 
exctUcMe  was  called  Camarij,  which  among 
them  is  as  among  us  the  title  Emperor." — 
BarroSy  I.  iv.  7. 

[1554.— Speaking  of  the  Moluccas,  *'  Cam- 
arao,  which  in  their  lan^^uage  means  Kd-- 
miTdkV—CastanhedOy  Bk.  vi.  ch.  66.] 

,,  "I  wrote  him  a  letter  to  tell  him 
.  .  .  thatj  please  God,  in  a  short  time  the 
imperial  fleet  would  come  from  Egypt  to  the 
Sftmari,  and  deliver  the  country  from  the 
hands  of  the  infideU."— iSm^i  'AH,  p.  88. 
[Vamb^ry,  who  in  his  translation  betrays  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  Indian  geography, 
speaks  (p.  24)  of  "Samiri,  the  ruler  of 
tfa/nrfte,  by  which  he  means  Calicut."'^ 

1563.—"  And  when  the  King  of  Calecut 
(who  has  for  title  Bamorim  or  Emperor) 
besieged  Cochin.  .  .  ." — Ocurcioj  f.  686. 

1572.— 
**  Sentado  o  Gama  junto  ao  rico  lei  to 
Os  sens  mais  affastados,  prompto  em  vista 
Estava  o  Samori  no  trajo,  e  ge^ 
Da  gente,  nunca  dan  tea  delle  vista." 

Camiks,  vii.  69. 
By  Burton : 

*'  When  near  that  splendid  couch  took  place 

the  guest 
and  others  further  off,  prompt  glance  and 

keen 
the  Samorin  cast  on  folk  whose  garb  and 

gest 
were  like  to  nothing  he  had  overseen." 
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1616. — Under  this  year  there  is  a  note  of 
a  Letter  from  Untlero«xm-Checto  the  Groat 
Saxnorin  or  K.  of  Calicut  to  K.  James. — 
Sainsburi/,  i.  462. 

1673. — "  Indeed  it  is  pleasantly  situated 
under  trees,  and  it  is  the  Holy  See  of  their 
Zamerhin  or  Pope." — fVy^r,  52. 

1781.— "ITieir  {the  Christians')  hereditary 

Erivilepfes  were  rcsiHXJtcd  by  the  Zamorin 
irosolf." — iriliboH,  ch.  xlvii. 

1785. — A  letter  of  TipjKw's  applies  the 
term  to  a  tribe  or  cla.<M,  s|)caking'  of  *  2000 
Samories ' ;  who  are  these  ■ — tSeltct  Lettert^ 
274. 

1787. — "  The  Zaxnorin  is  the  only  ancient 
sovereign  in  the  South  of  India." — T.  MunrOy 
in  Lifr^  i.  59. 

1810. — "  On  our  way  we  saw  one  of  the 
Zamoxixn's  houses,  but  he  was  al)sent  ut  a 
more  favoured  residence  of  Paniany." — 
Afaria  (h-ahum^  110. 

[1814.— "The  Kinp:  of  Calicut  was,  in  the 
Malabar  lanf^ungu,  called  Samoxy,  or  2Samo- 
xixie,  that  is  to  say,  CJod  on  the  earth." — 
.  ForUs^  Or.  yf*'m.  2nri  c«i.  i.  263.     See  quota- 
tion above  from  Varthenia.] 

,,  " .  .  .  nor  did  the  conqueror 
(Hyder  Ali)  take  any  notice  of  the  Zaxno- 
rixie'8  complaints  and  supplications,  llie 
unfortunate  prince,  after  fiwtini^  three  days, 
and  finding  all  remonstrance  vam,  set  fire  to 
his  |)alacc,  and  was  burned,  with  some  of 
his  women  awl  their  brahmins." — llld,  iv. 
207-8  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  477 J.  ITiis  was  a  case  of 
Txtiga. 

[liKX).— '*  The  Zaxnorlxi  of  Calicut  who 
succeeded  to  the  fradi  (Quddy)  three  months 
ago,  has  died." — Ponvr  Mail,  April  13. 

ZANZIBAR,  n.p.  This  iianie  wns 
originally  general,  and  applied  widely 
to  the  East  African  coast,  at  least  south 
of  the  River  JuM),  and  as  far  as  the 
Arab  traffic  extended.  But  it  was 
also  s]»ecifically  applied  t<.)  tlie  island 
on  which  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  now 
lives  (and  to  which  we  ik)W  generally 
restrict  tlie  nanit^)  ;  and  this  wa^  the 
case  at  least  since  the  ir)Lh  century,  fis 
we  see  from  tlui  Hofciro.  The  Pers. 
Za)igl'h(h\  Mlegion  of  the  Blacks,'  was 
known  to  the  ancients  in  the  form 
ZimjiA  (I'tohnnj,  i.  17,  9  ;  iv.  7,  11)  and 
Zin  gill  111.  Tin;  Arab  softening  of  the 
g  made  the  n.-nne  into  Zanjlhdr^  and 
this  the  Portuguese  nia<le  into  Znndlxir. 

c.  .*»^J.'» — "And  those  who  navipate  the 
Indian  Sea  aro  aware  that  Zingium,  as  it 
is  called,  lies  beyond  the  country  where 
the  incense  throws,  which  is  called  Barlwiry." 
—Cosmni,  in  (^•ithtnj,  &c.,  clxvii. 

c.  940.— "The  land  of  the  Zailj  begins  at 
the  channel  isauinj]:  from  the  T'ppcr  Nile" 
(by  this  the  Ju}>b  soonis  meant)  "and  extends 
to  the  country  uf  Sofftla  and  of  the  Wak- 
wak."— ifiw'wd,  Vfixin<td'Ory  iii.  7. 


c.  1190. — Alexander  having  eaten  what, 
was  pretended  to  be  the  head  of  a  black 
captive  says : 

"...  I  have  never  oaten  better  food  than 
this! 

Since  a  man  of  Zaxvg  is  in  eating  so- 
heart-attracting. 

To  eat  any  other  roast  meat  to  mo  is 
not  agreeable  ! " 

tSiltindar-Xilmah  f*/ Xizdmij  by 
WilUrfuro'  Clarke,  p.  104. 

1298.— "Zanghibar  is  a  great  and  noble 
Island,  with  a  cH^miNiss  of  some  2000  miles. 
The  i>eople  .  .  .  are  all  black,  and  go 
stark  naked,  with  <»nly  a  little  covering  for 
decency.  Their  huir  is  as  black  as  )>epper, 
and  so  frizzly  thnt  even  with  water  you 
can  scarcely  stniighten  it,"  Ac,  &c. — Marro 
Pvloy  ii.  215.  Marco  I'olo  r^ards  the  coast 
of  Zanzibar  as  belonging  to  a  great  island 
like  Madagascar. 

1440. — "Kalikut  is  a  very  safe  haven 
.  .  .  where  one  linds  in  abundance  the 
precious  objects  brought  from  maritime 
countries,  especially  from  Habshah  (8e» 
HUBSHEE,  ABYSSINIA),  Zirbad,  and 
Zanzibar."  AbdurrazzOk,  in  Not.  tt  Exla.^ 
xiv.  436. 

1498. — "And  when  the  morning  came,, 
we  found  we  had  arrived  at  a  very  great 
island  called  Jaxilgiber,  i>eopled  with  many 
Moors,  and  standing  good  ten  leagues  from 
thectMiat." — JioUirVf  105. 

l.'ilO. — "Between  this  island  of  San 
Lorenzo  {i.e.  Madagascar)  and  the  conti- 
nent, not  verv  far  from  it  are  three  islands, 
which  are  cahed  one  Mantia,  another  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  other  Penda  ;  those  are  in- 
habited by  Moors ;  they  are  very  fertile 
islands." — Iiurbo9n,  14. 

1553. — "And  from  the  streams  of  this 
river  Quilimanco  towards  the  west,  as  far 
as  the  (.'ai")e  of  Currents-?,  up  to  wliich  the 
Moors  of  that  coast  do  navij;rate,  all  that 
region,  and  that  still  further  wevt  towards 
the  C'lipe  of  (itMnl  Hope  (as  we  Ciill  it),  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  oif  tho.>e  ]varts  call 
Zanguebar,  and  the  inhabitants  they  call 
Zanguy."— /i«/rt)5,  1.  viii.  4. 

„  A  few  pages  later  we  have  "  Isles* 
of  Penilja,  XnnzifMi.r,  Monlla,  Comoro,"  bhow- 
iuj^  apjrtjrently  that  a  difference  liad  grown 
ui»,  at  least  among  the  Portuguese,  dis- 
tintruishing  Zanguebar  the  continental 
rc^rion  from  Zanzibar  the  L^iand. 

c.  vm. 

"  And  with  my  power  did  march  to  Zanzi- 
bar 
The  western  (*/<•)  part  of  Afric,  where  I 

view'd 
The  Ethio]>ian  Sea,  rivers,  and  lakes.  .  .  ." 
jMiirlone^s    Tinnharlane  thf^    Urrat, 
2d.  i>art,  i.  3. 

l.'>92. — "From  hence  we  went  for  the  Isle 
of  Zanzibar  on  the  coast  of  Melindo,  where 
at  wee  stayetl  and  wintere<l  untill  the  bo- 
ginning  of  Febniarj-  following."  —  Henry 
May,  in  Ilakl.  iv.  53. 
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]»robable    that    tlie    term    Zand    was  Vendiddd,  a  compilation  of  religions 

originally  applied    to  a   commentary  laws  and  of  mythical  tales ;  (6)  the 

written  in  tne  same  language  as  the  Vupirad,  a  collection  of  litanies  for  the 

A  vesta  itself,  for  in  the  Pahlavi  trans-  sacri6ce  ;  and  (c)  the  Yasmi,  com|K)9ed 

lations  of  the  Yasna,  a  part  of  the  of  similar  litanies  and  of  5  hymns  or 

Avestii,  where  the  scriptures  are  men-  Gdtlias  in  an    old    dialect.      II.  Tlie 

tioned,  A  vesta  and  Zen<l  are  coupled  Khorda,  or  small,  Avesta^  composed  of 

t«)gether,  as  of  erpial  authority,  which  short    prayers    for    recitAtion  by   tlie 

could  hardly  liave  been  the  case  if  by  faithful  at  certain  momenta  of  the  day, 

Zend   the  translator  meant    his  own  month,  or  year,  and  in  presence  of  the 

work.     No  name  for  the  language  of  dilferent  elements,  with  which  certain 

the  ancient  scriptures  has  been  found  other  hymns  and  fragments  are  usuiilly 

in  the  Parsi  books;  and  Avfuin  itself  included. 

has    been    adopted     by     scholars    in  The  term  Zenda vesta,  though  used, 

speaking  of  the  language.     The  frag-  as  we  see  below,  by  Lord  in  1630,  lirst 

nienta  of  these  stTiptures  are  written  became  familiar  in  Euroi>e  through  the 

in  two  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Iranian,  laliours  of  Anquetil   du   Perron,  and 

one,  the  more  ancient,  in  which  the  his  publication  of  1771.    [The  Zend- 

Gdthas  or  hvmns  are  written;  and  a  A  vesta  has  now  l»een  translated  in  Sa<T«£ 

liter  one  which  was  for  many  centuries  Bo(tk$  of  th^  East,  by  J.  Darmesteter, 

the  spoken  and  written  language  of  L.  H.  Mills ;  PaJihvi  T&cts,  by  E.  W. 


IJactria.  West.] 

The   word   Znnd,  in    Hang's    view,  ^„^     .,r,    -■,    ,.i.  xv           *  *  v    - 

1          r         1  *     *i            «              <*  c.  930.— "Zarudasht,  the  son  of  Aflbimam, 

laay  be  referred  to  the  root  zan,   *to  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  p^^„3  ^^^  y^^. 

know';    Skt.  jnd,    LjT.   yvta,    I^t.   gno  al-Bastfth  in  tho  old    Farel  tonpue.      He 

(;is   in   agnosro,   rognr>^(V>),   so   that  it-s  g^ave  a  commentary  on  this,  which  is  the 

meaning    is     'knowledge.'       Prof.    J.  Zand,  and  to  this  commentary  yet  another 


to   the  books  just  spoken   of  as  the  Aliafah/Vni,  which  ho   cills  'Chronolooy  of 

Avesta.     The  term  is  undoubtedly  an  grmt  nations  of  tli*  pant  and  present/    He 

inversion,  as,  according  to  Haug,  "the  says  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  correct  hia 

Pahlavi     books     alwavs     stvlu     them  account  by  means  of  the  Abasta,  which  u 

Avi^tdk  va  Zand  (Avesta  and  Zend)"  "jf   '"J^'^T ».      %  ^     r    1  A'^'lT^J^i 

,,       T             •*!     -t     ^      1  „•        1         3  Therefore  I    have  transferred  it  into  this 

I.e.  the  Law  with  it,s  traditional  and  ^^^^  ^f         hook/'-Al-BirdnU  Chronology 

authoritative  explanation.    Amstd,  m  of  Ancient  Nat  ions,  hy  lkichau,xi,\\2. 

the  sense  of  U\v  occurs  in  the  funeral  ^^       *•  Afterwards  the  wife  gave  birth 

inscription  of  Darius  at  Behistun  ;  and  to  six  other  children,  the  names  of  whom 

this  seems    now   the    most    generally  are  known  in  the  Avasti."— 767(2.  p.  108. 

accepted    origin   of    the    term    in    its  1630.— "Desirous  to  add  anything  to  the 

application  to  the  Parsi  SJicred  books,  ingenious   that   the    opiwrtuiiities   of    my 

(This  is  not,  however,  the  explanation  Travayle  might  conferro  vpon  mee,  I  io}Tiod 

given  by  Haug.)     Thus,   '  AvrMa  and  "»v.«olfe   with   one   of    their   Church   men 

in 
to 

_  whose 

more  extensive  than  the  texts  which  familiarity  with  me,  inclined  him  to  further 

now  exist,  which  are  onlv  fragments,  my  inquiries:   I  gained  the  knowledge  of 

rm      T>      •  i.      I-*-        '    M.\  \   A.\  what   hereafter  I  shall   deuver  as  it    was 

rhe  Parsi  trajlition  is  that  there  were  J^  j,^^j  j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^t  in  the  Persian 

twenty -one   books   called   hnalis,   the  characters  containing  their  Scriptures,  and 

greater  part  of  which  were  burnt  by  in  their  own  language  called  their  ZVN- 

Alexander  in  his  conrjuest  of  Persia  ;  DAVASTA^^^"— Lorrf,  The  Religion  of  the 

possiblv     true,     as    Me     know    that  i'^^rsres,  The  Proeme. 

Alexander    did    bum    the    palace    at  fc.l630.—"Beinepa«»t  the  Element  of  Fire 

Persepolis.      The    collection    of    frag-  and  the  highest  Or^  (as  saith  their  Zonda- 

^-^i«i                         j'T_            °  vaataio)   .   .   .   — Sir  T,  Herbert,  2nd  ed. 

ment^  which  remains,  and  is  known  as  jg--  p  54  1 

the  Zend^vesta,  is  di^'ided,  in  its  usual  ^Qos'-^^Los  ottomans  appellent  ffueuurej 

lorm,  into  two  part5.     I.  The  Avesta  yne  secte  de  Payens  que  nous  connoissons 

properly  so  called,  containing  (ri)  the  sous  le  nom  d'adorateurs  du  feu,  les  Per- 
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aans  sous  celuy  d*AUchperts,  et  les  Indoa 
sous  celuy  de  Parai,  tenne  doot  ils  so 
nommSt  eux-mesmes.  ...  Ils  ont  leur 
Saincte  Escritore  ou  ZnndeiiastaTV,  en  deux 
▼olumes  compoo^e  par  vn  nomm€  Zertosi, 
conduit  par  vn  Anffe  nomm^  Abraham  on 

5)lua-tost  Bahaman  Vmahauspan.  .  .  ." — De 
a  £ouUaye-le-Gom,  ed.  1657,  pp.  200-201. 

1700.— "Suo  itaque  Libro  (Zerdusht)  .  .  . 
Alium  affixit  specialem  Titulum  jSend,  seu 
alias  ZendAYMtA;  tuI^^  sonat  Zuiid  et 
ZundavaMaw.  Ita  ut  quamvis  illud  ejus 
Opus  variis  Tomis,  sub  distinctis  etiam 
nominibus,  constet,  tamen  quidvis  ex  dic- 
torum  Toroorum  quovis,  satis  propria  et 
legitime  citari  pos«it,  sub  dicto  genorali 
nomine,  utpote  quod,  hac  ratione,  in  operum 
ejus  oomplexu  seu  Syntagmate  contineri 
intolligatur.  .  .  .  Est  autem  Zend  nomen 
Arabicum :  et  Ze]idaY68t&  conflatum  est  ex 
superaddito  nomine  ffebraeo  -  Chaldaico^ 
E^Ua^  i.e.  ignis,  unde  EffrLa  .  .  .  supra 
•dicto  nomine  Zend  apud  Arabes,  significatur 
Jgniarivm  seu  Forile.  .  .  .  Cum  itaque 
nomine  ZSrad  significetur  Igniarium^  et  Zen- 
4aye8t&  Igninrium  et  Igni*"  &c. — T.  Hyde, 
Jlitt.  ReL  Vet.  Persarum  eorunwtw.  3f(Wonttnf 
<jap.  XXV.,  ed.  Oxon.  1760,  pp.  335-38^ 

1771.  —  '*  Persuade  que  les  uim^es  mo- 
demos  de  TAsie  doivent  lour  origine  aux 
Peuples  et  aux  Religions  oui  I'ont  sub- 
iugu^,  je  me  suis  propose  a'^tudier  dans 
les  flources  I'ancienne  Tn^logie  des  Nations 
habitudes  dans  les  Contr^es  immenses  qui 
iwjnt  k  I'Est  de  I'Euphrate,  et  de  consulter 
sur  leur  Histoire.  les  livres  originaux.    Ce 

f>lan  m'a  en^ag€  a  romonter  aux  Monumens 
es  plus  anciens.  Je  les  ai  trouv^  de  deux 
eKpeces :  les  premiers  ^rits  en  Samskretan  ; 
«e  Bont  les  Vedes^  Livres  sacr^s  des  Pftys, 
qui  de  rindus  s'^tendent  aux  f  ronti^res  de  la 
Chine :  les  seconds  ^rits  en  Zend,  ancienne 
Langue  du  Nord  de  la  Perse ;  c'est  le  Zend 
Avesta,  qui  passe  pour  avoir  4t6  la  Loi  des 
Contr^es  bom^es  par  TEuphrate,  le  Caucase, 
rOxns,  et  la  mer  des  Indes." — Anquetil  du 
Perron f  Zend-Avesta^  Ouvrage  de  Zoroeutre — 
UocumeAt  Prttiminaxret,  p.  iii. 

„  ''Dans  deux  cens  ans,  quand  les 
lAngues  Zend  et  Pehlvio  (Pahlayi)  seront 
<levenues  en  Europe  familibres  aux  S^avans, 
on  pourra,  en  rectifiant  les  endroits  oh  je 
me  serai  tromp^  donner  une  Traduction 
plus  exacte  du  Zend-Avesta,  et  ci  ce  que 
je  dis  ici  excitant  I'^mulation,  avance  le 
terme  que  je  viens  de  fixer,  mes  f antes 
m'auront  conduit  au  but  que  je  me  suis 
propose." — Ibid.  Preface,  xvii. 

1884. — ''The  supposition  that  some  of  the 
books  were  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
is  contained  in  the  introductorr  chapter  of 
the  Pehlevi  Viraf-Nama^  a  book  written  in 
the  Sassanian  times,  about  the  6th  or  7th 
century,  and  in  which  the  event  is  thus 
chronicled  :—*  The  wicked,  accursed  Guna 
Mino  (the  evil  spirit),  in  order  to  make  the 
people  sceptical  about  their  religion,  insti- 
gated the  accursed  Alexiedar  (Alexander) 
the  Ruman,  the  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  to 
carry  war  and  hardshios  to  the  country  of 
Iran  (Penia).     He  killed  the  monarch  of 


Iran,  and  destroyed  and  made  desolate  the 
royal  court.  And  this  religion,  that  is,  all 
the  books  of  Aveeta  and  Zend,  written 
with  gold  ink  upon  prepared  oow-skins, 
was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  Stakhar 
(Istakhar  or  Persepolis)  of  Papak.  The 
accursed,  wretched,  wicked  Ashmogh  (de- 
stroyer of  the  pious),  Alexiedar  the  evil- 
doer, took  them  {the  books)  out  and  burnt 
them." — Dotahhax  Framji,  H.  of  the  Parsit^ 
ii.  158-159. 

ZEBBAFT,  s.  Gold-brocade,  Pers. 
zar,  *  gold/  bdft,  *  woven.* 

ri900.— "  Kamkwabfl,  or  kimkhwabs  (Kin- 
oob),  are  also  known  as  sar-baft  (gold- 
woven),  and  mushajjar  (having  patterns)." 
—Yutu/Ali,  Mon,  on  Siik  Fabrics,  86.] 

ZHiLAH.  8.  This  word  is  properly 
Ar.  (in  Indian  pron.)  zila,  *a  rib,* 
thence  *a  side/  a  district.  It  is  the 
technical  name  for  the  administrative 
districts  into  which  British  India  is 
divided,  eacli  of  which  has  in  the  older 
provinces  a  Collector,  or  Collector  and 
Slagistrate  combined,  a  Sessions  Judge, 
&c.,  and  in  the  newer  provinces,  such 
as  the  Punjab  and  B.  Burma,  a  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

[1772.— "With  re«pect  to  the  Talook- 
darr^  and  inconsiaerable  Zemindarrys. 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Huzzoor  (Husoor) 
Zilahs  or  Districts  which  paid  their  rents 
immediately  to  the  General  Cutchexiy  at 
Moorshedabad.  .  .  ." — W.  Haslinas,  in 
Hunter,  Annals  of  Bengal,  4th  ed.,  388.] 

1817. — "In  each  district,  that  is  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  each  Zillah  .  .  . 
a  Zillah  Court  was  established." — MilCs 
Hist.  V.  422. 

ZINGABI.  n.p.  This  is  of  course 
not  Anglo-Indian,  but  the  name  applied 
in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
various  modifications,  sjincart,  zingan% 
zincalij  chingarij  xigeunery  &c.,  to  the 
gypsies. 

Various  suggestions  as  to  its  deriva- 
tion have  been  made  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  of  Indian  origin.  jBorrow 
has  explained  the  word  as  *a  person 
of  mixt  blood,*  deriving  it  from  the 
Skt.  sankarOy  'made  up.*  It  is  true 
that  varna  sankara  \s  used  for  an  ad- 
mixture of  castes  and  races  (e.g.  in 
Bhdgavad  Gitd,  i.  41,  &c.),  but  it  is 
not  the  name  of  any  caste,  nor  would 
people  to  whom  such  an  opprobrious 
epitliet  had  been  applied  be  likely  to 
carry  it  with  them  to  distant  lands. 
A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Beview  once 
suggested  the  Pers.  snngar,  '  a  saddler.* 
Not  at  all   probable.     In  Sleeman's 
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Ramaseeana    or    Vocabulary    of    the 

!)eculiar  Language  used  by  the  Thugs 
Calcutta,  1836X  p.  85,  we  find  : 

"Chingarea^  a  ciam  of  Multani  Thugs, 
flometimes  called  A'diiSj  of  the  MusHulman 
faith.  They  proceed  on  their  expeditions 
in  the  character  of  Brinjamn,  vrtth  cows 
and  bullocks  laden  with  merchandiM),  which 
they  ex  pone  for  fiale  at  their  encampmonts, 
and  thereby  attract  their  victiniH.  They  use 
the  ro|>e  of  their  bullocks  instead  of  the 
roomal  in  strangling.  They  are  an  ancient 
tribe  of  lliugs,  and  take  their  wives  and 
children  on  their  expeditions." 

[These  are  the  Changars  of  whom 
Mr.  Ibbetson  (Panjab  Ethnog,  308) 
gives  an  account.  A  full  description 
of  them  has  been  given  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Leitner  {A  Sketch  of  the  Changars  and  of 
their  Diahrt^  Lahore,  1880),  in  w^hich 
he  shows  reason  to  doubt  any  connec- 
tion l>etween  them  and  the  Zin^ri.] 
De  Goeje  {Contri'butianH  to  the  Hint,  of 
the  Crifpsies)  regiirds  that  peo]ile  as  the 
Indian  Zott  (t.f.  Jatt  of  Sind).  He 
suggests  as  ]X)ssible  origins  of  the  name 
lirst  fthikdrl  (see  8HIKABEE),  and  then 
Pers.  chanyl^  *  haqH-'r,'  from  which  a 
i)lural  changdn  actually  occui*s  in 
Lane's  Arabian  Nightj*,  iii.  730,  note  22. 

iTliCiie  are  the  Al-Jink,  male  dancers 
see  Burton,  Ar.  iVtV//ifj»,  viii.  18).] 

If  the  name  is  to  be  derived  fn»m 
Indiii,  the  term  in  Sleeman's  Vocahii- 
lanj  si'cms  a  luore  prolwible  origin  than 
the  others  montioue<l  here.  But  is  it 
not  more  likely  that  ;;i;/f/arj*, like  Gipsy 
and  Bohemian,  would  be  a  name  given 
ah  extra  on  their  a]»pearing  in  the 
West,  and  not  carried  with  them  from 
A.sia  ? 

ZIBBAD,  ii.p.  Pi*rs.  zlr-bOd,  *  below 
the  wind,'  /.^.  leeward.  This  is  a  phrjise 
derived  from  nautiail  use,  and  applied 
to  the  countries  eastward  of  India.  It 
a])ix*ars  to  ]>e  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  S.W.  Monsoon.  Thus  by  the 
extracts  from  the  Mohit  oy  *  Ocean 'of 
Sidi  'Ali  Kapudfin  (1554),  translated 
by  Joseph  V.  Hammer  in  the  Journ. 
An.  Hoc.  Bengal,  we  find  that  one  chajiter 
(unfortunately  not  given)  treats  "Of 
the  Indian  Islands  above  and  Wlow 
the  wind."  The  islands  "above  the 
wind"  were  i)robably  Ceylon,  tlie 
Maldives,  Socotra,  &c.,  but  we  find 
no  extract  with  precise  indication  of 
them.  We  find  however  indicated  as 
the  "  tracts  situated  ])elow  the  wind  " 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Tenasserim,  Bengal, 


Martalian,  Pegu.  The  phrase  is  one 
which  naturally  acquires  a  sjH^ciiic 
meaning  among  sea- faring  folk,  of 
which  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
AVindward  and  Leeward  Islands  of 
the  W.  Indies.  But  i)rol>ablv  it  was 
ado])ted  from  the  Malays,  wno  make 
use  of  the  same  nomenclature,  as  th& 
quotations  show. 

1442. — **Thc  inhabitants  of  the  sea  caiAts 
arrive  hero  (at  Ornur/.)  from  the  countries 
of  Tchin,  .lava,  Bengal,  the  cities  of  Zir- 
bad." — AhdarmzzHly  in  Jmiia  in  the  A  Vth 
Crnt,  6. 

1553. — ".  .  .  Before  the  foundation  uf 
Malaca,  in  this  Cingapura  .  .  .  met  all  tho 
navigators  of  the  Hea5  to  the  West  of  India 
and  of  those  to  the  East  of  it,  which  laitt 
embmce  the  regions  of  Siam,  China,  Cho- 
am]ia,  Camlioja,  and  tho  many  thousand 
islands  that  lie  in  that  Orient.  And  these 
two  (|iuirtcr!»  the  natives  of  the  land  dis- 
tinguish as  ])yl)anaiifi:uim  {di-btltrti-aHglH) 
and  Ataz  Anguim  {dtuA-aiiy'tn)  which  are  a» 
much  as  to  sav  'below  the  winds'  and 
•«6o«v  the  wiHaM^'  Ik-Iow  l»eing  West  and 
above  KasV—Iiurnut^  Dec.  II.  Liv.  vi.  cap.  i. 
In  this  (lassage  De  Uarros  goes  unusually 
a^•tray,  for  the  use  of  tho  Malay  exnrossions 
which  he  quotes,  tKVca-ititgin  (or  di-lHni\'.h\ 
'below  the  wind,'  and  atas  (or  di-dtiUt) 
anglrtj  'above  tho  wind,"  is  just  the  reverse 
of  his  explanation,  the  former  meaning  the 
east,  and  the  latter  tho  west  (see  l)elow). 

c.  i:.90.— "A'<t/fO./;*i/-  (.«ce  CALAMBAK) 
id  the  wood  of  a  treu  brought  from  Zirbdd. 
(0" — ^^Ifiy  i.  hi.  A  mistaken  explanation 
is  given  in  the  fo«)t-note  from  a  native 
authority,  but  this  is  corrected  by  l*rof. 
Hlochmann  at  p.  Gl*?. 

1726. — "Tho  Malaycrs  are  also  commr»nly 
culled  (>r«n;/  (//  IUw\di  Angin^  or  *|)cople 
beneath  the  wind,'  otherwise  Eatti^rlin'jg, 
as  those  of  the  West,  and  iKirticularly  tho 
Anilw,  are  oalltMl  thtiny  Afn*  Angina  or 
'i>eopIe  above  the  wind,'  and  known  as 
Westcrlings." —  Valentijn^  v.  310. 

,,  "ITie  land  of  the  Peninsula,  &c., 
was  called  by  the  geographers  Zierbaad, 
meaning  in  Persian  'Injncath  tho  wind."* 
—Ihid,  317. 

ISfKj. — "TlTiere  is  a  peculiar  idiom  of  tho 
Malay  language,  connected  with  the  mon- 
soons. .  .  .  The  Malays  call  all  countries 
west  of  their  own  'countries  alx)ve  the 
wind,'  and  their  own  «nd  all  coimtrios  east 
of  it  'countries  below  the  wind.'  .  .  . 
'ITie  origin  of  the  j»hrase  admits  of  no  ex- 
planation, unless  it  have  reference  to  the 
most  important  of  tho  two  monsoons,  tho 
western,  that  which  brought  to  the  Ma- 
layan countries  the  tniders  of  India." — 
Crairfurd't  iJfK.  hiit.  'JbS. 

ZOBO,  ZHOBO,  DSOMO,  &c.,  s. 
Names  used  in  the  si*mi-Til>vtan  tracts 
of  the  Himulava  for  hvbrids  l>etweeu 
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the  yak  bull  and  the  ordinary  hill 
cow,  much  used  in  transport  and  agri- 
cidture.  See  quotation  under  ZEBU. 
The  following  are  the  connected  Til>etan 
terms,  according  to  Jaeschke's  Diet, 
(n.  463) :  "  mdzoj  a  mongrel  bred  of 
\ak  bull  and  common  cow  ;  bri-mdzOy 
a  mongrel  bred  of  common  bull  and 
yak  cow  ;  mdzopo,  a  male  ;  mdzo-mo, 
a  female  animal  of  the  kind,  both 
valued  as  domestic  cattle.'*  [Writing 
of  the  Lower  Himalaya,  Mr.  Atkinson 
says  :  "  When  the  sire  is  a  yak  and  the 
dam  a  hill  cow,  the  hybrid  is  called 
jubu;  when  the  parentagje  is  reversed, 
the  produce  is  called  garjo.  The  jubu 
is  found  more  valuable  than  the  other 
hybrid  or  than  either  of  the  pure 
stocks"  (Himalayan  Gazetteer,  ii.  38). 
Also  see  AiTif  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  350.] 

1298. —  "There  are  wild  cattle  in  that 
country  almost  a.s  big  as  elephants,  splendid 
creatures,  covered  everywhere  but  in  the 
back  with  shaggy  hair  a  good  four  palms 
long,  niey  are  partly  black,  partly  white, 
and  really  wonderfully  fine  creatures,  and 
the  hair  or  wool  is  extremely  fine  and  white, 
finer  and  whiter  than  silk.  Messer  Marco 
brought  some  to  Venice  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  so  it  was  reckoned  by  those  who  saw  it. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  them  tame,  which 
have  been  caught  young.  They  also  cross 
these  with  the  common  cow,  and  the  cattle 
from  this  cross  are  wonderful  beasts,  and 
better  for  work  than  other  animals.  These 
the  people  use  commonly  for  burden  and 
general  work,  and  in  the  plough  as  well ; 
and  at  the  latter  they  will  do  twice  as 
much  work  as  any  other  cattle,  being  such 
very  strong  beasts." — Marco  Poloy  Bk.  i. 
ch.  57. 

18r>4. — "The  Zobo,  or  crass  between  the 
yak  and  the  hill-cow  (much  resembling 
the  English  cow)  is  but  rarely  seen  in 
these  mountains  (Sikkim),  though  common 
in  the  N.W.  Himalaya."  —  Hooker's  Him. 
JournalSy  2d  ed.  i.  203. 

[1871.— "The  plough  in  Lahoul  ...  is 
worked  by  a  pair  of  &08  (hybrids  between 
the  cow  and  yak)." — Harcourt^  Him.  Di»t* 
of  KooloOy  LaJio^uij  and  Spili^  180. 

[1875. — "Ploughing  is  done  chiefly  with 
the  hybrid  of  the  yak  bull  and  the  common 
cow ;  this  they  call  so  if  male  and  zomo  if 
female." — iJrrw^  Jummoo  and  KojJimir,  246.] 

ZOUAVE,  s.  This  moiern  French 
term  is  applied  to  certain  regiments 
of  light  iniantry  in  a  nuasi-Oriental 
costume,  recruited  originally  in  Algeria, 
and  from  various  races,  but  now  only 
consisting  of  Frenchmen.  The  name 
Zuatca,  Zouaoua  was,  according  to 
Littr^,  that  of  a  Kabyle  tribe  of  the 


Juriura    which    furnished    the    first 
soldiers  so  called. 

[ZUBT,  ZUBTEE,  adj.  and  s.  of 
which  the  corrupted  forms  are  JUB- 
TERJUPTEE.  Ar.caft?,  lit. 'keeping, 
guarding,*  but  more  generally  in  India, 
in  the  sense  of  'seizure,  confiscation.^ 
In  the  Ain  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
which  is  still  in  use  in  the  N.W. P., 
*  cash  rents  on  the  more  valuable  crops, 
such  as  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  etc.,  in 
those  districts  where  rents  in  kind  are 
generally  i)aid.' 

[c.  1590.— "Of  these  Parganahs,  138  pay 
revenue  in  cash  from  crops  chained  at 
special  rates  (in  orig.  ?aWl)."  —  ^In,  ed. 
Jarretj  ii.  163. 

[1813. — "Zebt .  .  .  restraint,  confiscation, 
sequestration.  Zebty.  Relating  to  restraint 
or  confiscation ;  what  has  been  confiscated. 
.  .  .  Lands  resumed  by  Jajffler  Khan  which 
had  been  appropriated  in  Jaghire  (see 
JAGHEEE).'— Glossary  to  Fifth  Report. 

[1851.  —  "You  put  down  one  hundred 
rupees.  If  the  water  of  your  land  does  not 
come  .  .  .  then  my  money  shall  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  Sahib.  If  it  does  then  your 
money  shall  be  mpt  (confiscated)."  — 
Edwarde*,  A  Year  on  tlu  Punjab  Frontier, 
i.  278.] 

ZUMBOOBUCK,  s.  Ar.  Turk. 
Pers.  zambdrak  (spelt  zanhurak).  a 
small  gun  or  swivel  usually  carried  on 
a  camel,  and  mounted  on  a  saddle  ; — 
a  falconet.  [See  a  drawing  in  R. 
Kipling's  Bea«t  and  Man  in  Inaia,  ^^^'l 
It  was,  however,  before  the  use  of 
gimpowder  came  in,  the  name  applied 
sometimes  to  a  cross-bow,  and  some- 
times to  the  quarrel  or  bolt  shot  from 
such  a  >veapon.  The  word  is  in  form 
a  Turkish  diminutive  from  Ar.  zavi- 
bur,  *  a  hornet  * ;  much  as  *  musket  * 
comes  from  mosquetta.  Quatremfere 
thinks  the  name  was  given  from  the 
twang  of  the  cross-bow  at  the  moment 
of  discharge  (see  H.  des  Mongols,  285-6  ; 
see  also  Dozy,  Suppt.  s.v.).  This  older 
meaning  is  the  subject  of  our  first 
quotation : 

1848. — '*  Les  ^rivains  arabes  qui  ont  traits 
des  guerres  des  croisades,  donnent  k  I'arba- 
Idte,  telle  que  Temployait  les  chr^tiens,  l& 
nom  de  lenDOurek.  IJa  premiere  fois  qu'ils 
en  font  mention,  c'est  en  parlant  du  si^e 
de  Tyr  par  Saladin  en  1187.  .  .  .  Suivant 
I'historien  des  patriarches  d'Alexandrie,  le 
zenbourek  ^tait  une  fl6che  de  T^paisseur  du 
pouce,  de  la  longueur  d'une  coudee,  qui 
avait  quatre  faces  .  .  .  il  traversait  quel- 
que  fois  au  m6me  coup  deux  hommes  places 
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I'un  deni^  rftutre.  .  .  .  L«  miuulmuu  baa  beea  far  from  ramarkabls  for  its  □ 

paraiHent  a'aToir  fait  uoge  gu'anea  tard  tar?  iplsndour.  ...  He  haa  rareW  b 

ilu  Mnbonrsk.     Dj^mal  ■  Eddin  eat,  )i  ma  eipoaed  to  danger  io  actiop,  but,  early  in 

CDHtuuBBBuce,  1s  pramisr  fcrtvain  arabe  qui,  mga  ...  be  appeared  in  the  field,  . 

■ooi  la  date  ft)3  (1246  de  J.C.),  ait«  cetta  tiU  at  but  oae  or  two  shots  from 


II  Euerrien  da  I'lsla-  niek>  droptnng  amoog  them,  ha  fall  fron 

a  do  litor   -■■'"-■  -  ■■=-■- = " ■■      '    " 

par  le  niltan  d'Egyple.  .  .  .  It _...,.. 

I'uaage  da  Mnboank  dsTJat   commim  en  pp.  197-S. 


i  c'«t  ik  propoa  da  aitee  d'AsoaloD    hia  bone  in  a  twooa  of  terror.  . 

'■        d'Kgyple.  .  .  .  Hair    ^' "    -  "      '"  '-      '" 


B  niltan  d'Kgypte.  .  .  .  Haia  bieatAt    Fratr,  Joumty  info  KhonuaK  id  1821-22 


Onent,etdan«la.mtedea  TurkaotWmana  [1828, -"He  had  no  cannoD ;  but  WM 
entrotinreEt  dau.  loura  armftea  nn  oorpa  do  f„t,^^  ^th  a  description  of  ordnaaoe 
TOldata  appel«  MUbOuMUjla.  Mamtanant  „^  g^,^,  ^i,^  ramboornk,  which  wen 
.  .  .  ™  "ot  ft  tout  k  fait  changS  d  aoeep-    monnled  on  camels  ;  and  which,  though  UB« 

bon,  et  I  on  donue  en  Pen«  le  nom  de  leii-     ,„,  j„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .,„  ; ^2 

the  alighteat  wa""  " 

Ptrha,  i.  419.] 

1U6.— "So  hot  was  the  fire  of  cannon, 

squetry ,  and  nmbooraki,  kept  up  bj 

'  D  troops,  that  it  aeemed  for  sodm 

,  ,.  J,.  -,      ,.  uiuiuoi.u,  impossible  that  tha  entrencbmenfa 

-  '."' ;  J  V  ^11,^°^'^  ^*-*'''    •"'^'i  be  wonder  il."-S.>  N^uh  OongA; 

,■■=.      ,..<■         »T  ,.-  .  /^v           1.  ..        "ThB   flank    in    question   (at  Sa. 

"■iJ^T    "'"\'**^il.S^  ^".w  bmon)  w«i  mainly  guarded   by    a    line  ed 

precededbyaomeZMlbwW*  ordered  that  j„„  h„ndred  ' in^baonikB,'  or  faloooet.; 

kind  of  artillery  to  stand  in  Uismiddloof  ^ut  it  dsri.ed  some  aupport  from  a  ealienl 

«ie  water  and  to.fi™  on  the  emmenoa.  -  haitery,  and  from  the  Wry  guna  retainad 

A<rJfMo5**nn,ui.250.  ^^  ^,0  oppoaite  hank  of  the  river. "-Omi. 

IS2S.— "The  reign  of  Futeh  Allee  Shah  jiingham'i M.  qftiu  Siifa,  322. 
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Abada,la 
Abadie,  16a 
Abado,  2a 
Abase,  3896 
Abash,  428ft 
Abassines,  26 
Abasti,  982b 
AViath,  16 
Abbasee,   Abbesse, 

3896 
Abcdree,  2a 
Abeshi,    4286  ;    Ab- 

exynes,  26 
Abih6wa,  2f* 
AbklUry,   Abkarry, 

2a 
Abrahmanes,    112a  ; 

Abraiaman,   Ab- 

raiamin,  1116 
Abrawan,    Abrooan, 

706a 
Abu-SarOr,  45a 
Abyssinia,  26 
A.C.,  26 

Acajou,  Acaju,  1686 
Acali.  96 
Acaplen,  159a 
Acciao,  36 
Acem,  4a 
Aceni,  4<i 
Acha,  4396 
Achanak,  Achdnock, 

26 
Acbdr,  Zii 
Acheen,  3a ;  Achein, 

4a  ;    Acbem,     36, 

4a  ;    Acbeyn,    4a  ; 

Achin,  4a 
Acuquere,  8646 
Aoami  pomum,  46  ; 

Adam  s  Apple,  4a 
Adap,  39a ;  Adapol, 

396 
Adathay,  Adati,  46, 

706a 
Adawlut,  46,  66,  512a 
Addati,  46 
Adelham,  432a,  6286 

779a 
Adbi^4ri,    Adhikari, 

Adicario,  Adigaar, 

7a ;    Adigar,   Adi- 

gares,66,7a,  686a; 

Adikar,  7a 


Adjutant,   7a,    2896, 

6946,  849a 
Admiral,  18a 
Aduano,  3106 
Ady,  1766 
iEcfe,  3366,  6306 
AfTanan,  Affion,  6416 
Affiore,  780a 
Afghan,  76;  Afghaun, 

8a 
Afranjah,  853a 
Africo,  86 
A-fu-yung,  641a 
Agal-wocd,  336a 
Agam,  86 
Agar,  336a 
Agar-agar,  86 
Ag-bot,  9a 
Agdaun,  86 
Ageagayes,  39a 
Agenas,  9a 
Ag-gari,  86 
Agin-boat.  9a 
Agla-wood,  3356 
Agomia,  4686 
Agramuzo,  6466 
Aguacat,    Aguacata, 

Aguacate,  15a,  6 
Aguila,  3356 
Agun-boat,  9a 
Agwan,  8a 
Agy,  409a 
Ahadi,  4086 
Alisbam,  136a,  345a 
A^ucatl,  156 
Ainas,  9a 
Ak,  9(t,  593a 
Akalee,  Akali,  9a,  6, 

216a 
Akaok-wun,  972a 
Akee,  4396 
AkyAb,  96 
Ala-blaze-pan,  10a 
Alacatijven,  116 
Alacha,  Alachah, 

13a,  6 
Alacre,  500a 
A1a^[arto,  14a 
Alaias,  Alajah,  136,  a 
Albabo,  43a 
Albacore,  10a 
Albatros,   Albatrose, 

Ua;  Albatross,  106 
Albecato,  15a 


Albetrosse,  11a 
Albicore,  106 
Albatross,  11a 
Albocore,  10a 
Alcara,  430a 
Alcatief,  Alcatif,  Al- 

catifa,   Alcatifada 

Alcatiffa,  116 
Alcatrarce,   Alcat- 

rarsa,  Alcatrarzi, 

Alcatraz,  106,  11a 
Alchah,  1^  6,  57a 
Alchore,  4096 
Alcorana,  116 
Alcove,  116 
Aldea,    Ald^e,    12a, 

379a 
Alefante,  3416 
Alegie,  116 
Aleppee,  12a 
Alfandega,        3676 ; 

Alfanaica,    Alfan- 

diga,    Alfandigue, 

12a,  6 
Alfange,  4106 
Alganre,  595a 
Algatrosse,  11a 
Alguada,  126 
Alhamel,  4296 
Aligarto,   Aligata, 

14a,  6 
Alighol,  156 
Aljofar,  Aljofre,  126, 

Allachas,  136 
Allahabad,  126,  7296 
Allajar,  136 
Allasakatrina,  166 
AUeegole,  156 
Alle^tor,  146 
Alleia,  136;  AUe^a, 

46 ;  Alleja,  Allejah, 

13a,  706a 
AllibaUi,  706a 
Allibannee,  706a 
Alligator,  136 ;  -pear, 

146 ;  AUigator,  146 
Alliza,  136 
Allowai,  166 
Allygole,  Allygool, 

156 
Almadia,     156,     14a 

1756,323a 
Almanack,  16a 


Almar,  Almarie,  16a 
Almazem,  536a 
Aimer,  Almirah,  16a 
Almocaden,  569a 
Almyra,  16a 
Alongshore  wind, 

519a 
Aloes,    16a,   3356; 

-wood,  166 
Aloo,  -Bokhara,  166 
Alpeen,  17a 
Alroch,  706a 
Alsukkar,  864a  ' 
Altare,  416 
AlTa,  4296 
Alxofar,  126,  174a 
Amaal,  4296 
Amacan,  Amacao, 

Amacau,   527a, 

678a,  8126 
Amaco,  21a 
Amadabat,   Ama- 

dava,  Amadayad, 

Amadavat,  416 
Amah,  17a 
Amakau,  527a 
Amal,  4296 
Amangue,  5546 
Amaree,  17a 
Amauco,  206 
Amaury,  17a 
Amba,  554a 
Ambaree,   Amb^, 

AmViarreh,  17a 
Ambarreh,  176 
Amboyna,  176 
Ambun,  176 
Amburan,  554a 
Ambweno,  176 
Ameen,  176 
Ameer,  176 
AmfiHo,   Amfion, 

284a,  641a,  6 
Amidavad,  416 
'Amil,  56;  Amildar, 

406 
Amin,  176 
Amir,    Amirau, 

Amirra,  18a,  974a 
Ammaraw,  6376 
Ammiraglio,  186 
Amoca,    21a  ;    Am- 

ochhi.  206;  Amock, 

216,  6416 ;  Amooo, 
987 


988 


INDEX. 


216;   Amok,  22a; 

A  Moqua.  216 
Amostra^  665a 
Amoachi,  196;  Am- 

ouoo,     196,     206  ; 

Amouki,  216 ;  Am- 

ouque,  196 
Amoy,  186 
Amoyo,  21a 
Amsoom,  186 
A  Muck,  186;  Amuco, 

196 
Amuldar,  406 
Anacandaia,   Ana- 
conda,   Anacondo, 

236,  a 
Anacut,   306 ;   Anai- 

kat,  31a 
Anana,  276 ;  Ananas, 

25a ;  Ananat,  27a 
'Anba,  554a 
Ancbediva,  28a 
Anda,  30a 
Andaman,  Andeman, 

Andemania,     29a, 

6 
Andol,  Andola,  An- 

dor,  Andora,  2506, 

80a,  3136, 296, 181a, 

7406 
Andrum,  30a 
Anfiam,  Anfion,  6416 
Angamanain,  29a 
Angediva,  286,  5476 
Angeli,  414a 
Angelim,    Angelin, 

Angelina,  Angely- 

wood,  30a,  6 
Angengo,  306 
Anhay,  186 
Anib,  31a 
Aniba,  554<i 
Anient,  306 
Anil,   Anile,   31a, 

516a,  6416 
Anjadwa,    Anjcdiva, 

29a,  28a,  82a 
Anjengo,   Anjinga, 

306 
Anna,  316 
Annabatchi,  706a 
Annicut,  31a 
Annippa,  627a 
Annoe,  32a 
Anseam,  834a ;    An- 

syane,  544a 
Ant,  White,  32tt 
Anvd,  41a 
Anyll,  31a 
Anzediva,  286 
Ap,  Apa,  Ape,  Apen, 

426a 
Aphion,  6416 
Apll,  316 
Apollo  Bundar, 

Bunder,  326,  336; 

-Green,  33a 
Apreeock,  Apricock, 

Apricot,  336 
Arab,  336 
Arac.  366 
Arack,  506a 


Arack,  366 
Arackan,  346 
Aracke,  366 
Araine,  4116 
'Arak,     36a  ;     Arak 

Punch,  8296 
Arakan,  34a 
Arandella,  7706 
Arangkaio,  6446 
ArbolTriate,  346 
Arbre  des  Banianes, 

656 
Archa,  356 
Archin,  4a,  1046 
Arcot,  35a 
Areca,  Arecca,  Are- 

cha,  Arequa,  Are- 

quies,  35a,  6,  6896 
Artiun,  641a 
Argali,  76 
Argeelah,  76,  2896 
Argell,    2286,    6186, 

874a 
Argemone  Mexicana, 

356 
Argile,  6186 
Argill,  76 
Argol,  6396 
Argus  Pheasant,  36a, 

580a 
Arian,  Ariya,  38a 
Ariee,  960a 
Arkati,  613a 
Arkhang,      Arkung, 

346 
Armarium,  16a 
Arme^ie,     Armosyn, 

Armozeen,  6456 
Armuza,  6466 
Arobel,  770ii 
Aron  Caie,  645a 
Arquani,  34a 
Arrabi,  Arrabin,  336 
Arracan,       Arracilo, 

34a,  6 
Arrack,  36a 
Arrah,  706a 
Arrakaon,  346 
Arranknyo,  645a 
Arratel,  6906,  808a 
Arroca,  356 
Ars,  9596 
Arsenal,  37a 
Art,  European,  37a 
Artichoke,  376 
Arundee,  581a 
Arundel,     Arundela, 

7706 
Aryan,  376 
Arym,  6386 
Arzdest,  3446,  9596; 

Arzee,      Arzoasht, 

960a 
Asagaye,  39a 
Asham,  386 
Ashrafee,       Ashrafi, 

386 
Asion,  834a 
A-smoko,  823a 
Assagayen,  39a 
Assam,  386 
Assamani,  3766 


Assegai,       Assegay, 

89a,  386 
Assi,  4a 

Asswar,     8576 ;    As- 
wary,  858a 
AtS,  Wa 
Atambor,  914a 
Atap,  39a 
Atarin,  647a 
Atchaar,  Atchar,  86 
Atlas,     Atlass,    396, 

7976,  58a 
Atoll,  AtoUon,  40a 
Atombor,  896 
•Att&bl,      'AttabTya, 

8616,  8876 
Attap,  396 
Attar,  647a,  6 
Attelap,  116 
Attjar,  36 
Atwen-wun,  972a 
Atzagay,  39a 
Aubrah,  706a 
Aucheo,  421a 
Augan,  8a 
Aul,  6496 
Aumeen,  176 
Aumil,  40a,  56,  7766  ; 

Aumildar,  406 
Aunneketchie,  706a 
Aurata,  325a 
Aurat-dar,  75/* 
Aurung,  406,  746a 
Autaar,  416 
Ava,  406 
Avadavat,  41a 
Avaldar,   Avaldare, 

413a,  473a 
AvastA,  9826 
Avatar,  416,  71a 
Average,  42a 
Avildar,  413a 
Avocada,   Avocado, 

Avocat,   Avocato, 

Avogato,  15a,  6 
Awadh,  6476 
Awatar,  42a 
Ayah,  42a 
Ayconda,  6176 
Ayodhya,   Ayuthia, 

Ayuttaya,   4656, 

4^,  6476 
Azagaia,    Azagay, 

Azagaya,  39<e,  4686 
Aizami,  86 
Azar,  501a 
Azen,  598a 
Azin,  6386 
Azo,  Azoo,  2476 


Baar,  48a 

Baba,  426 

Babachy,  1006 

Baba  Ghor,   B&bS- 
ghurl,  Babagooree, 
Babagore,  43a 

Babare,  101a 

Babb.  Babbs,  Babe, 
43a 

Baber,  436 


Babi-rouasa,   Babi- 
nisa,  436, 522a,  44 

Bable,  44^ 

Baboo.  44a 

Babooi,  446,  108a 

Baboon,  45a 

Baboul,  446 

Babe,  436 

B&bul,  45a 

Baby-Rouaso,  44a 

Baca,  74a 

Bacace,  616 

Ba^aim,  706 

Bacanor,  BacanorOp 
Bacanut,  456,  a ; 

Bacas,  74a 

Baccam,  7946 

Baocanoar,  456 

Bacherkaunie,  82Sb 

Backar  baroche,  116 

Backdore,  456 

Backsee,  456 

Backshee,  1356 

Bacsheese,  1176 

Bacsi,  135a 

Bada,  la,  5046 

Badafi:a,  Badagus^ 
Badega,  46a 

Baden  j&n,  116a 

Badgeer,  Badgir, 
46a,  6 

Bading&n,  116a 

Badjoo,  Badjoo,  46( 

Badur,  496 

Bael,  47a 

Baffa,  Baffata,  Baf 
fatta,  Bafta,  Baf 
tah,  47a,  6,  13* 
2556,  3766,  706o    ' 

Bagada,  46a 

Bagalate.  516,  6286 

Bagar,  48a 

Baggala,  1206,  1236 

Baghbiigh,  Baghbdn, 
Baghfiir,  347a 

Baghlah,  3156 

Bagnai^   Bagnani, 

Bagoldaf,  91a 
Bagou,  6936 
Baguettes  k  taml)our, 

3276 
Bahaar,  9186 
Bahadar,  436 
Bah^ur,   Bahadure, 

496,  50a 
Bahar,  Bahare,  476, 

48a 
Bahar,  248a 
Babaudoor,    Bahau- 

dur,   Bahawder, 

50a,  486 
Bah-Booh,  44a 
Bahirwutteea,  50a 
Bahman,  132a 
Bahnlch,  1166 
Baignan,  64a 
Baikree,  Baikri,  506 

69a 
Bailadeira,  75a 
Bailo,  968a 
Bain,  109a 
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Baingan        bilfiyatl, 

94a 
Bair,  776 
Bairam,   Bairami, 

Bairamlyah,     82a, 

816 
Bajans&r,  616 
Ba^oo,  466 
Bajra,  Bajree,  Bajru, 

506,  482a 
Baiu,  466,  47a 
Baka  kanah,  51a 
Bakar,  8606 
Bakchis,   Bakhshi, 

135a 
Bttkir-khanl,  50/> 
Bakk^,  117a 
Bakr,  8606 
Baksariyah,  136a 
Bakshi,  Baksi    135a, 

6,  136a 
Balace,  526 
Balachaun,   Bal^- 

chong,  51a 
BalAdine,  75a 
Balagate,     Balagatt, 

Balagatta^       Bala- 

gatte,  Bala  Ghaut, 

51a,  6.  3016,  369a 
Balakbsh,  52a 
Balaser,  Balasor,  Ba- 

laaore,     52a,     516, 

477a 
Balass,  Balassi,  52a 
Balaam,  536 
Balax,  52a 
Balcon,  Balcone,  Bal- 

ooni.  Balcony,  526, 

53a 
Bale,  968<i 
Balet,  52a 
Balgu,  184a 
B^i,  Balie,  663a 
Baligaot,  516 
Ballace,  52a 
Ballachong,  51a 
Balladeira,  75a 
Ball-a-gat,  Ballagate, 

Balla-Gaut,  516 
Ballasore,  52a 
Ballast,  Ballayes,  52a 
BaUi,  6636 
Balliadera,   Ballia- 

dere,  75a 
Ballichang,  51d 
Ballong,   Balloon, 

536,  a 
Ballowchj   Baloch, 

Balochi,  946,  a 
Ba15e,    Baloon,   53a, 

6 
Baloudra,  696 
Balsara,  Balsora,  536, 

246a 
Baity,  536 
Baliij,  94a 
B^war,  536 
Bambaye,  1036 
Bambo,     Bamboo, 

Bambou,    Bambu, 

Bambuc,  54a,  55a 
Bamgasal,  616 


Bammoo,  B^mo,  56a, 

556 
Bamplacot,  57a 
Ban,  2326 
Banah,  8956 
Banana, 56a, 7156 
Banaras,  Banarou, 

Banarous,  83a 
Banau,  1306 
Bancacaes,  616 
Bancal,  5306 
Banchoot,  566 
Bancock.  566 
Bancshall,  62(t 
Banda,  85a 
Banda.  127a 
Bandahara,  846,  6446 
Bandana,  Bandanah, 

Bandanna,  Bandan- 

noe,  57a,  6,  706a 
Bandar,  127a ;  -Con- 
go,  246a;    'Abbas, 

384rt 
Bandar&nab,  667a 
Bandaree,    Bandari, 

Bandarine,   Ban- 

dary.  576,  6446 
Bandaye,   Bandaz, 

Bandeja,   Bande- 

jah,  58a 
Bandel,  Bandell,  58a, 

6,  127a.  4236 
Bandel,  6656 
Bandery,  846 
Band  Haimero,  836 
Baodhntln,  57a 
Band-i-Amlr,  84a 
Bandicoot,  586 
Bandicoy,  59a,  846 
Bandija,  58a 
Bando,  59a 
Bandobast,   Bando- 

bust,  1276 
Bandaqi,  128a 
Bandy,  59a 
Baneane,  616.  636 
Bang,  596,  60a,  252/^ 
Bang,  856 
Bangacaes,  616 
Bangala,    Bangall, 

Bangalla,    BEtngal- 

laa,856.  1286,129a 
Bangan,  d46 
Bangasal,  Bangasaly, 

62a,  616,  866 
Banged,  60a 
Bangelaar,    Banggo- 

lo,  1286,  129a 
Banghella,  856 
Banghy-burdar,  61a 
Bangk5k,  Bangkock, 

57a,  4656 
Bangla,  1286 
Bangle,  60a 
Bangsal,  62a 
Bangue,  596,  60a 
Bangun,  606 
Ban^y,  -wollab,  606 
Banian,  636 ;  -Tree, 

66a,  6 
Banj-Sb,  742a 
Banjala,  856 


Banjara,  1146 
Banjer,  Banjo,  Ban- 

jore,  61a 
Bank,  60a 
Banksall,    Banksaul, 

Bankshal,    Bank- 
shall,      Banksoll, 

61a,  62a,  6.  243a 
Bannanes,  56a 
Bannian,   646 ;  Day, 

65tt;    Fight,   65a; 

-Tree,  656  ;  Bann- 

yan,  636 
Banquesalle,  62a 
Banshaw,  61a 
Bantam,  626;  Fowl, 

626 
Bantan,  626 
Banua,  87a 
Banyan,    63a,    328a, 

388a,   417a;    Day, 

65a;    Fight,    65a; 

Grove,  t^6 ;  shirt, 

65a  ;    -Tree,    65«, 

66a,  6 
Banyhann,  616a 
Banyon,  65a 
lianzelo,  856 
Bao,  499a 
Baonor,  Ilia 
Baouth,  1196 
Bap-re,  BSp,  1016 
Baqual,  11 7a 
Baquanoor,  456 
Baragi,  730a 
Baramabal,  70a 
Baramputrey,  1326 
Barani,      Baranni, 

113a,  1126 
Barasinha,  67a 
Baratta,  2276 
Barbacil,  Barbacana, 

Barl)acane,  Barba- 

quane,  676 
Barbarien,  876 
Barboera,  68a 
Barberry,  876 
Barbers,  68a 
Barbers'  Bridge,  67a 
Barbery,     Barberyn, 

876 
Barbican,  67a 
Barbiers,  676,  876 
Barcalor,    Barceloar, 

Barcelore,  45a,  6 
B&re,  48a 
Bai^any,  Barganym, 

68a,  6,  6766 
Bargeer,  69a 
Barg6se,  1166 
Barpruani,     Bargua- 

mm,  686 
Barigache,  1166 
Bari,  Mem,  132a 
Barki,  442a 
Barking-deer,      69a, 

506 
Barma,  1316 
Baroach,     Baroche, 

Barochi,  1166,  117a 
Baroda,      Barodar, 

69a,  6 


Barom,  486 

Baros,  Barouse,  696, 

152a 
Barrackpore,  696,  26 
Barra-singh,  67a 
Barramuhul,  696 
Barrannee,  113a 
Barre,  48a 
Barrempooter,  1326 
Barriar,  Barrier,  680a 
Barrowse,  696 
Barsalor,    Barseloor, 

456 
Barshawur,  Btirshdr, 

7006 
Baruj,  Bariis,    Bary- 

gaza,  1166,  505a 
Basain,  706 
Basaraco,  1216 
Basare,  76a 
Baaarucco,  Basaruchi, 

Basaruoo,      Basa- 

ruke,  1216,  677a 
Baaarur,  45a 
Bascha,  70a 
Baselus,  1236 
Bash,  108a 
Bashaw,  70a 
Basim,  71a 
Basin,  706 
Basma,  6826 
Basrook,  1216,  758<i 
Bassa,  70a 
Bassadoro,  706 
Bassai,  706 
Bassan,  706 
Bassarus,  70a 
Bassatu,  706 
Basseloor,  456 
Bassora,      Baasorah^ 

Bastra,  536 
Basun,  706 
Bat,  BSt,  916,  7556 
Bata,  73a 
Batacchi,  74a 
Batachala,  Batacola, 

456,  716 
Batak,  74a 
Batao,  73/> 
Bat^ra,  71a 
Batara,  715a 
Batata,  Batate,  8856 
Batavia,  71a 
Batchwa,  1176 
Batcole,  Batcul,  716 
Bate,     650a,      787a, 

896a 
Batecala,   Batecalaa, 

716 
Batee,  73a 
Batel,  Batela,  Batelo, 

716,  3926 
Bater,  496 
Bathecala,  716 
Bathech,  74a 
Bathem,  706 
Batical^       Baticola, 

Batigala,  456,  716 
Batik,  2026 
Batil,  72/1 
B4t-money,  736 
Batta,  72a,  175a 


Batljill^  74<l,i 

Hcfljo...  78* 

Benowod,  1306 

Bhoe*tM,   BliMrtr 

B^iLu,  7ia 

B«i.  : 

Bentalah,  77u 

e2^o 

Batto,  650u 

Bonturah,  6446 

Bhim-nasar,  SSla 
BhiMJ,  t& 

Bnttocn.  108& 

BsnuiV.  87a 

lto.^^an.  Wa,  66,^ 

Bboi.  111.1 

Covo,  «« 

fakco.    Heutle. 

Battw,  73A 

fuckie,  80i 

ButU-la,  72.. 

Bob,  79" 

86li 

fiattJam,  711 

Bo(pi,   Bogah,    285-., 

Beoparry.  75b 
Boi«lB,  62i. 

Batoru,  Bntyr,  SO.. 

79u 

"-&src 

ISfTrT'" 

Bhonlie,  109a 

BaulHW  4Ja 

gunryn.  80'..  Si.. 

Bem,7i«n 

BHiiltnh,  1(U( 

R^'n.7l^'T;47W< 
Bohadir.  W. 

lionim,  82.( 

Hvliar,  Slu 

88.. 

Ba<viiloeii,  10-^< 

IteluiudGr,  BuhADclrv, 

Berberyn,  87t 

Bhui  K&hir,  4».Sa 

BTiwurcbi,  m»ercljy, 

4«'..  sa. 

Borvlwre,    Barvlion-, 

100/, 
Ba<rt,  9U 

IkhruK.  117.1 
Hehul,  81* 

88f. 
Berenjnl,    Berenjo*, 

dftrry,  67*. 
Bhyachano,  93a 

Bairurchcfl  -  khana, 

lift. 

Bibi,  78* 

101» 

Heii^me,  'flciramoo, 

Bita.  W7ft 

Bawustyo,  7i't 

8a.,  81'. 

BichAQa,93* 

flay,  Tho.  74..,  -31« 

1»eitcu1,  »M 

Boia<lah.  44.';n 

295f. ; 

Bcrma,  13U 

H«roni,  »2a,  376A 

Ituldnr,  94a 

Bcrm,  78u 

Balwli,    Bolodyn, 

4S8a 

naUr, 

aw..  207a 

Horri-1>or 

Bibar,  ma 

78.. 
fiazancl.  9S-J^ 

isrs'^ 

Beryl,  m 
Bcsormnni,  6(Ma 

Slffi*^"'. 

Bamr,  7'1".  91a 

llelludi,  374'..  26«f. 

Bo»u.E.  121* 

Bamm,  1-J)r< 

Bossi,  706 

hiindy,  9Sb 

a-ixard,    Kinimi, 

Bilitw.  panoe,  94a. 

BuW«;h.«t,  5W. 

Bilayut,    93*;     Bila- 

E?t!9tf;^ 

Bcteeln.  70.' 

vulM  Pawne«,  »4a 

Ifa^tol,  l^tolo,  at)".  *, 

Bilditr,  91.. 

3^. 

BilRfln,  8a. 

Betot.rnqui,    Bot«lfa- 

Bili,  47n 

fia'x 

qiiy.  801, 

Kllait.  93/. 

Boul^ila.  70/' 

HotBlle.  m, 

Bilooeh,  94a 

Beawc.  71» 

Butf^llo.  HOa 

Biltan,  689a 

B^a^.70A 

Both,  724..,  MS/* 

Bhida..iire.  835 

Baaam.Hii 

Hi.nuroH,'«oi.are!i, 

BetiT,  HW..  911n 

Bindarm,  7I3a 

BiuiroT,  77'..  tDTn 

S*. 

n«ttcuK  90...  TS5.( 

Bindy,  816 

Bonm,  HI. 

rie.K!.«k,  57.< 

Hcltular.  74.fci 

Binjarrco,    Binjarry. 

B«.t-Tr«u.  77'. 

Hotlilo,  7'2a 

114o.* 

Boa,<.r,  ni.. 

^ 

H«(tle,    Bottra,   90... 

Biuky-Nabob,  9U 

S9'. 

Bintara,  Mb 

1^7.. 

Bclv-chtiit,  M'. 

Bipur,  W* 

Bo«nims,  9Cla 

Bireando,  130* 

Wa 

■^ae            84rt 

lteyiy«r.  »0«,  183.. 

Bird    of     Pnniclicc. 

Bamlaih.  ]0-J-< 

ncyramv,  81f<.  823'. 

Pnnidi-e,  95a,  94* 

Ilcza,     Ik-iuhnr,    Ko- 

Bird's    Naats,   9M, 

BoH,  !W:V. 

»S7a 

=vr,  91.. 

SOln 

Bodar,  l;l7".  7106 

H*Qdy,  M/..  .^9o 

DvHir,  Boznri  Kelan, 

Birin|,'al.  116a 

Boil<ln.  ^-Kf. 

Itundy,  »a»>r,  Ti«c, 

7*. 

BirTDHn,  132« 

Bodfl,  im 

8r« 

Ilezn*,  9U 

BwJin-jan™.  ill.. 

HenR.i(a.  «1/. 

Ilonpil.  9r«.  «« 

Biamar,  W.,  445a 

Bodnnr,  1;I7.' 

1h,n^'i.Uv  »-« 

lihaLtir.  4»* 

:i 

Beoliee,  7'<-' :  ilaiixx) 

Hon-iilBO.   Jtengali, 

Bhadu.  IMiS.. 

Bulon.  r.>ft 

llon^lla,    80..,    '-. 

!lhane,  59* 

BHOiillnh,  98* 

Roach-<lo-iiiur.  7SA 

las'" 

llhaiitro.    Ith&ni^O' 

Bi™DKn.     BisnagM, 

ItcucliinAii.  7!>'' 

Bi.iiiri,  S!W. 

.lliwk.  Wl;  01.. 

97o 

l(o«;ii,  lUiuaali,  79", 

Hcuinnii...  R7<. 

Bhar.  1*. 

Biun,  97<>.  390O 

aw,!.  101.. 

Itenfphteil,  the  SHI. 

Bhn(,  31* 

Ituitw.  Bittey,  S8M 

lleoKum.  711.1 

Honjimiin.   Bunjuy, 

Bhnulivii,  lOa. 

Bittlo.  89* 

Beohrnh,  7s>i 

8M.  S7.. 

lllmiit,  91* 

I!i7*n««alia,97o.467o 

BeojiiniigBor,  e7a 

Bonksal,  626 

Bboel,  91*,  92a,  457* 

BlacaQ-mat«e,  97a 
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Kfin,  232A 

i5unco,  Buncus,  126/', 
lS8ft 

Bund,   127a,   720a; 
Amir,  Emeor,  84a 

Bunder,  127a ;  -Boat, 
1276 

Rundubust,  1276 

Hundook,  127'j 

Bundur  boat,  1276 

lUmduri,  223A 

Hundurlaree,  5076 

IJundy,  596 

Bun^,  86a 

lUin^ul,  116a 

Fiun^^alch,  S^i 

Bungalo,  Bun^alou, 
Biin^alow,  -Dawk, 
Buii^elo,  Bun^cl- 
ow,  l2Sa,  6,  129<t 

Bungheo,    130a  ; 
Bunj.^y,  1296 

Bunjara,  Bunjarroe, 
114a,  6 

Riinnow.Bunow,  ISOa 

Runni,  2326 

HC^raghmagh,      Bur- 
aghmab,    1316, 
132a.  163/*,  8526 

Buraniixx)ta,  5976 

Burdoinaan,    Burd- 
witn,  1806 

Burgher,  1306 

Burgher,  46a 

Burkhandhar,  Bur- 
kundau7^,  Burkun- 
daso,  1306,  131a 

JiumiJi,    Burmah, 
BurmeRe,  131a 

Bumca,  107a 

Hurra- Boel>oo,  132(t  : 
Chokoy,  206<t ; 
Din,  132<i;  -Kha- 
ua,  132a ;  Mom 
Sahib,  1326;  Sa- 
hib, 132<t 

Burral,  7066 

Uiirrampootor,  1326 

Burrawa,  921a 

Burrol,  133a 

Burrhsaatic,  133a 

Burro  Jieebee,  132a 

l^urrouse,  1166 

Bursatteo,  Burnatti, 
Bur&iautic,  133(t 

Bus,  l;«<i 

Busbudgia,  VJOii 

Busorook,  1216 

Bushire,  13i'}ft 

Bussar,  Bus-scr,  76a 

Bussera,    Bu>*.sero, 
Bussora,  2466,  536 

Bustco,  13:^ 

Butica,  108a,  6 

Butler,  133/i;  -connah- 
-Sircar,   244<f ; 
-Knglish,  1336 

Buto,  93<i 

Butta,  119f» 

Butteca,  10S6 

Buxary,  1366 

Buxee,  13-ia 


Biixees,  1176,  118a 
Buxory,    Buxerry, 

136a,  6,  1306 
Buxey,    1356;    -Con- 

nah,  1356 ;  Buxio, 

l;^>r,  118a 
Buxis,  1176 
Buxy,  135a 
Buy-*em-dear,  756 
Buzurg,  1216 
Busczar,  76a 
Byatilha,  90a 
lUbi,  7S6 
Bvdo-horse,  1;I66 
Bvttairv,    Bvgarrv, 

'8 la  '_ 
Bylc.  47a 
By  lee,  Bylis,  137a 
liyndarayr,  836 
By  mm,    Byrameo, 

Byrami>ant,    By- 

ram|>aut,    Bvramy, 

816,  82a,  25o6,  7066 
Byte  Koal,  716 

315a 
Byzo,  9676 
Byzmela,  97a 


CaaUeta,  2ii3ii 
CalMi,   CalMiia,   138a, 

1376 
(^'aljaio,  778<t 
C'al»a\'a,   C'^ilxiye, 

13ft,  138a 
(^'alMiym,  779/t 
Caberdar,  495<i 
Cabie,  1376 
Cal)ob,  lliSa 
CalK^l,  139/r 
CalHXjk,    1386,    510a, 

585<i 
(.'abool,    f'abul,    Ca- 

buly,   1386,    13t>«, 

1S66 
Ca«;abe,  2S3<i,  7S7a, 

8736 
Cacu-lacca,  2276 
('a(,*anar,   CiM,'anoira, 

17at 
r'acaroch,  2276 
Cacha,  1736,  1816 
Cache,  2866 
Cachorra,  288(t 
( \ichi,  4426 
t-aeho,    C'aohoonda, 

1736 
C^icis,  C'iiciz,  1696,  a, 

5056 
(.'ackerlakke,  2276 
Cacolla,  C'acouli,  Ca- 

culU,  139a 
Caddv.  1396 
CadJi,'  1786 
C'adel,  264a 
Cadet,  1396 
(■adganna,  4976 
Vadi,  501a 


Oidi,   Cadij,   C'adini, 
179(r,  8936,  1786 

Cadjan,    C'adjang, 
1396,  140a 


Cadjce,  179a 
Cadjowa,  140rc 
Cadungaloor,  273(r 
C*dy,  178/; 
Caef,  Caell,  1406 
C*affalo,  142.^ 
Caffor,  CaflFre,  Caffro, 

1406,  1416 
aiffvlen,  Oafila.   Ca- 

filla,  tVifilowo,  U'2,1 ' 
(Vifir.  141a 
CatiriatAn.  1426 
Cafre,  141a 
Caga,  1566 
C  aga,  383.f 
<'^igiu,  1686 
Cagni,  2456 
yagus,  781  a 
(.'ahar,  495/i 
CahiUi,  1406 
C'ahoa,  Cahua,    C'a- 

hue,  233'! 
Cail,  1406 
Caimai,  Caimal,  143«(. 

142/>,  278*/ 
Caiman,  177'» 
CViinnor,  1576 
Caique,  143*/ 
Cair,  (Viiro,  231'< 
(,\His,  8.S6^z 
Oaiu,  16v86 
Caixa,  1676 
CaixcDi,  4856 
C^ijan,  i43<c 
Ca^ava,  140/i 
Cajeput,  143/1 
(?a^ew,  Cajoo,  1686 
Cajori,  477a 
Cajus,  168/> 
(\ikscn,  143a 
Calaat,  4836 
Calafatto,  Ui^i 
Calaim,  Calain,  1456 
Calauz,  Calalu/^  1436 
Calamandur      woo<l, ' 

1436  i 

Calamlwi,   C*alainb:ia,  \ 

Calambac,    Calam- 

buc,     Calambuco, 

14ta,  6 
Calami  nder,  144a 
(■alampat,  144a 
Calamuto,  •362a 
CalappuH,  2:31a 
Calash,  1446 
<;'alavance,  1446 
Calay,  Calavn,  145a, 6 
Calbet,  149a 
Calcula,      Calcuta, 

C'alcutta,  3<t,  146a 
Calecut,  1476.  1486 
Caleciita,  1466 
Calecfa,  146/>^ 
Caluoixin,  147a 
Caloluz,  14:36 
Calem,  1456 
(^-aloraa,  7836 
(^'alembuco,  144a 
Calfader,   Calfadeur, 

149a 
Calico,  1476 
Calicut,  1476,  148rt 


Calif,  Califo,   Calif, 

147a 
Calin,  1456,  146a 
Calinga,     Oalinffon, 

489a 
Calingula,    Calingu 

lah,  1486 
Ciiliph,  147rt 
Callaca,  1476 
Cullamlmck,  1446 
r'allawai»orc,  706A 
Callaym,  14.V. 
Callo<x>n,  1476 
i'allery,  2S*Mf 
Callian  BonUi,  Call: 

ance.  149A,  150a 
Callico,Callict>e,  147' 

1486 
Callicute.     Callicut* 

1486 
CalHpatty,  7066 
(.'alii  vancc,  Call  vansc 

Calmendar,  202a,  6 
Calocte,  149a,  6 
Calputteo,   1486 
a-ihuit,  149*1 
Caluetc,  149ti 
(Viluet-Kaue,  1496 
Calumba-root,  237*t 
Calveto,  1496 
Calyan,  1496 
Calyoon,  147/< 
Camacaji,  4846 
Carnal  1,  2796 
Camall,  4296 
Camaralxindo,  2796 
Camanio,      Camnrij 

9776 
Camatarra,  S»>7a 
Camlwiia,     Cambaju 

2:38a 
Cauilwli,  2796 
(■amliay,      Camluiya 

15(ki  :    ('aniVxiven 

2:38«r,  7066 
CamlKJth,  150a 
Camboia,     Canilxjja 

irK)6,    151a,     5046 

8256 
Cambolin,  2796 
Cambric,  7066 
Camlmco,  7886 
Camcoze,  151/? 
Ci^uieleon,  2796 
Camerong,  385a 
( -amf  era ,      Ca  inf ora , 

152a 
i^amgicar,     Vamgiii 

car,  791a 
Camisa,  Camise,  Ca 

misia,  151a 
(^amjevarao,  2456 
(  ainloo,  2796 
C.-ammaka,       Cam- 

mocca,  4846,  a 
C^mmulposh,  2796 
Camolim,    Camoriro, 

9776 
Camp,  151a 
Campanghanghi, 
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Camphire,  Camphor, 

152a,  151a 
Campo,  1526 
Campon,  2416;  Ben- 

dara,    2426  ;    Cbe- 

Um,    188a,    242a  ; 

China,  242a;  Cam- 

§ong  Malay  o,  243a ; 
Irani,  24a& 

Campoo,  1526,  737a 
Campoy,  9086 

Campu,  1526 

Camion,  158a 

Camysa,  151a 
Canacappel,  Canaca- 
poly,    Canacapula, 
Canacopoly,  247a, 
2466 

C^manor,  1576 

Canaquapolle,  247a 

Canara,  1526  ;  Cana- 
reen,  154a ;  Cana- 
rese,  153a ;  Canari, 
153a,  4776 ;  Cana- 
rij.  153a ;  Canarim, 
15da ;  Canarin, 
154a,  1536 

Canat,  154a 

Canatick,  1646 

Canaul,  Canaut,  154a, 
3556 

Canay,  1766 

Canchani,  2806 

Canchim  China,  2266 

Cancho,  9086 

Cancoply,  247a 

Candahar,  Candaor, 
Candar,  1546 

Candareen,  155a 

Cande,  155a 

Candee,  1556 

Candgie,  2456 

Candhar,  155a 

Candi,  Candia,  155a, 
156a 

Candle,    Candiel, 
Candiil,    Candil, 
156a,  1556,  787a 

Candjer,  4106 

Candy,  -Sugar,  1556 

Cangantlr,  2726 

Cang^,    Cangi, 
Cangia,  245o 

Can^r,  4106 

Canje,  Canju,  2456 

Cannanore,  1576 

Cannarin,  1536 

Cannatte,  154a 

Caflo,  Caflon,  4796 

Canongo,  1576 

Canonor,  1576 

Canoongou,  2486 

Canora,  1536 

Cantao.  158a 

Canteray,  Canteroy, 
158a,  1,576 

Canton,  158a 

Cantonment,  1536 

Canum,  4796 

Caor,  1326,  3906 

Caoul,  269a 

Caounas,  479a 

3  R 


Caova,  2326 
Caparou,  1416 
Capass,   CapauBsia, 

1586 
Cape  gooseberry, 

1606,924a 
Capel,  1586 
Capelan,       Capelan- 

gam,  159a 
Capell,  1586 
CapeUan, 159a 
Capbala,  1426 
Capharr,  1416 
Caphe,  233a 
Caphura,  152a 
Capocate,  1596 
Capo  di  Galli.  3606 
Capogatto,  1596 
Capperstam,  1426 
Capua,   Capucad, 

Capucat,  1596,  a 
Carabanaaca,     Cara- 

bansara,  162a 
Carabeli,  1606 
Caracata,      Caracca, 
Carack,  1656,  166a 
Caracoa,      CaracoUe, 
Caracora,   1596, 
160a 
Caraffe,  160a 
Carafo,  832a 
Carajan,  1636 
Carambola,  160a 
Carame,  181a 
Caranchy,  272a 
Carans,   Caraona, 

274a,  2736 
Caraque,  166a 
Carat,  1606 
Caravan,     Caravana, 

1616,  142a 
Caravance,  145a 
Caravanserai,    Cara- 
vanseray,    Carava- 
sarai,  Caravasaria, 
162a,  599a,  812a 
Caravel,      C^ravella, 
Caravelle,  162a,  6 
Carayner,  164a 
Carbachara,  162a 
Carbaree,  4756 
Carboy,  1626 
Carcana,  163a 
Carcapuli,  2546,  255a 
Carconna,  163a 
Carcoon,  163a 
Car^n,  1636 
Caresay,  478a 
Can,  283a 
Carian,   Carianer, 
Carianner,   1636, 
164a,  8916 
Carical,  164a 
Carichi,  165a 
Carick,  Carika,  166a, 

1656 
Caril,  282a 
Carling,    Carlingo, 

222a 
Camao,   Camack, 
Carnak,  256a,  6 
Camatic,   Camatica, 


164a,  6,   1526; 

Fashion,  165a 
Caroana,  1616 
Carongoly,  273a 
Carovana,  1616 
Carraca,    Carrack, 

165a.  6 
Carrack,  1616 
Carrani,  2736 
Carravansraw,  162a 
Carraway,  16o6 
Carree,  2826 
Carrick,  166a 
Carridari,  7066 
Carriel,  Carriil,  Car- 

ril,  2826 
Carroa,  898a 
Carrote,  189a 
Carsay,  478a 
Cartmeel,  1666 
Cartooce,  1666 
Caruella,  1626 
Carvancara,  162a 
Carvel,  Carvil,  1626, 

357a 
Caryota,  167a 
Cas,  1676,  6736 
Casabe,  283a 
Casbe^e,  3896 
Cascicis,  170a 
Caache,  168a 
CasenBasar,  263a 
Casgy,  1786 
Cash,   167a,   166a, 

7936,  888a 
Cashcash,  284a 
Cashew,  168a 
Cashish,  170a 
Casho,  2176 
Cashmere,  1686 
Casis,  169a 
Casoaris,  1706 
Cass,  1676 
Cassanar,  170a 
Cassane,  776a 
Cassawaris,   Cassa- 

warway,  1706 
Cassay,   170a,    6976, 

8526 ;    Cassayer, 

598a ;    Cassay 

Shaan,   823a; 

Cass^,  1676,  698a 
Cassid,  263a 
Cassiraer,  Cassimere, 

169a 
Cassowary,  1706 
Cassumbazar,  263a 
Cast,    Casta,    Caste, 

1706 
Castee,   Castees, 

Castices,   Castiso, 

Castisso,   Castiz, 

172a,  6,  6046 
Castle  Bazaar,  Castle 

Buzzar,  263a,  6866 
Castycen,  1726 
Casuarina,  1726 
Catai,  Cataia,   Cata- 

ja,  174a,  6 
Catamaran,  173a 
Catarra,  Catarre,  Ca- 

tarry,  497a 


Catatiara,  170a 
Catav,  Cataya,  174a 
Catena,   Catchoo, 

1736 
Catcha,  708a 
Cate,  166a,  1736 
Cate,  176a,  6906 
Catecha,  289a 
Catechu,  173a 
Catel,  Catele,  264a 
Catenar,  170a 
Cathaia,  Cathay, 

174a,  170a 
Cathay,  176a 
Catheca,  289a 
Catheies,  174a 
Cathuris,  1766 
Cati,  642a 
Cati  oculus,  1746 
Catimaron,  173a 
Catiang,  143a 
Catle,  264a 
Cator,  1946 
Catre,  264a 
Cat's  Eye,  1746 
Cattaketchie,  7066 
Cattamar^n,  173a 
Cattanar,  170a 
Cattavento,  7436 
Catte,  176a;  Cattee, 

165a 
Cattek,  289a 
Cattie,  Catty,  176a 
Catu,  1736 

Catuais,  Catual,  266a 
Catur,  175a 
Catwal,  266a 
Cauallo,  1766 
Caubool,   Caubul, 

1386,  139a 
Cauchonchina,    Cau- 

chi-China,   Cau- 

chim,   Cauchin- 

china,   226a,   6, 

227a 
Caul,  619a 
Cauncamma,   Caun 

Samaun,  2476 
Caunta,  476a 
Caupaud,  1596 
Cauri,  Caury,  2706 
Caut,  173a 
Cautwal,    Cautwaul, 

266a 
Cauvery,  176a 
Cauzy,  1796,  694a 
Cavala,  Cavalle,  Ca- 

valley,        Cavallo, 

Cavally,  1766,  a 
Cave,  Caveah,  2336, 

a,  9076 
Cawg,  2716 
Cawn,  377a,  479a 
Cawney,  1766 
Cawnpore,  177a 
Cawny,  1766 
Caxa,  1676 
Caxcax,  284a 
Caxis,  Caxix.  169a,  6 
Cayar,  2346 
Cayman,  177a 
Oayolaque,  1776 
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Cayro,  234a 
Cayuyt,  2786 
Guee,    Cazi,    Oazy, 

Gaae,   1776,  1786, 

179a,      180a,     5a, 

6106,594a 
Ceoau,  776a,  835a 
Ceded  DiBtriots,  180a 
Ceer,  808a 
Ceilan,  5946 
Ceitil,  458a 
Celand,  1826 
Celebe,       Celebes, 

Cellebee,  180a,  6, 

181a 
Cens-Kalan,  5316 
Centipede,  Centop^, 

181a 
Cepayqua,  6766,  7936 
Cepboy,  810a 
Cer,  808a 
Cerafaggio,  832a 
Ceram,  181a 
Cerame,  181a 
Cerates,  1616 
Cere,  808a 
Cerkar,  222a 
Cetor,  2046 
Cetti,  190a 
Ceyul,  211a 
Ceylam,       Ceylon, 

182a,  181a 
Cha.  Chaa,  907a 
Cbabassi,  442a 
Chabee,  1826 
Cbabookswar,  1866 
Chabootab,       Cha- 

bootra,  1826 
Chabuk-sownr,  1866 
Chacarani,  216a 
Cbacco,  367a 
Chackur,  1826 
Chadder,     Chader, 

218rt,  2176 
Cbadock,  7216,  8176 
Chador,  2176 
Chae,  216(r 
Cbagrin,  8186 
Cbabar-pal,  185a 
Chainmr,  211a 
Chakad,  4446 
Chakazi,  444a 
Cbake-Baruke,  442a 
Chakkawatti,  2166 
Chakor,  1946 
Chakravartti,     2166, 

2606 
Chal,  824a 
Chale,   Chalia    1836, 

166a 
Chalia,  7066 
Challe,  8246 
Chellenn  776fi 
Chalons     Chalouns, 

819a 
Chaly,  Chalyani,  183a 
CTiam,  1836 
Chamar,    Chumara, 

215a 
Chamaroch,   1606 
Chamba,  1836 
Chamdemagor,  201a 


Champa,  1836 
Champk,  Champao, 

2186 
Cbampaigne,    7896, 

9336 
Champak,       Cham- 

paka,2186 
Champana,     Cham- 
pane,  Champena, 

184a,  789a.  6 
Champing,  Cnampoo, 

Champoing,  8216 
Champore  cocks,  63a 
Chan,  479a 
Chanco,  1846 
Ohandil,    Chandaul, 

Chandela,  184a 
Chandemagore,  184a 
Ch&ndnl      Chauk. 

Chandy  Choke  214a 
Chanf,  Chanfi,  1836 
Change,  16Sa 
Chank,  1846 
Channa  Chana,  479a 
Channock,  Chanock, 

26,8a 
Chanquo,  1846 
Channamma,      Chan 

Sumaun,  2476 
Chaona,  Chaoua,  2326 
Chaoni,  2146 
Chaoush,  213a 
Chap,   C^pa,   209a, 

Cbapaatie,  8256 
Ch&pftr-c^tt,  210a 
Chaise,  2086 
Chapel-snake,  2246 
ChajK),         Chapp, 

Chappe,  2086,  2()9a 
Chappor,  2096 
Chaqui,  442a 
Chatjui villi,  217a 
Charachina,  2006 
Charados,  8536 
Cliaramandel,  258a 
Charconna,      Char- 

konna,  7066 
Chamagur,  1846 
Charnoc,    Chamock, 

3a,  2/> 
Chdrp^,   Charpoy, 

18o<i.  2636 
Chartican,  204a 
C'hasa,  480a 
Chashew-apple,  1686 
ChataguOo,  2036 
Cbati.  1896 
Chatigam,  Chatigan, 

ChatigtXo,    Chati- 

gaon,    1326.    2036. 

204fl.  5946,  797a 
Chatiin,   Cbatim, 

Chatin,    Chatinar, 

1896 
Chatna,   Chatnee, 

221a 
Chatra.  Cbatta,  1856 
Chattagar.  221a 
CTiatter.  1856 
Chatty,  1856 
Cbaturam,  2216  | 


Chaturi.  1756 
Chatyr,  1856 
Chaubao.  186a 
Chaube,  2326 
Chaubnck.  186a 
Chau-cbau.  2136 
Chaucon.  9086 
Chauderie,  212a 
Chaudeos.  662a 
Chaudharl.  2136, 214a 
Chaudus,  662a 
Chaugftn,  Chaughin, 

Chauig&n.   191c/. 

1926 
Chauker,  183a 
Chauki,  206a 
Chaul.  2106 
Chaup.  2086 
Chaus.  2126 
Chautir.  Chanter, 

2176.  7066.  8236 
Chavoni,  7066 
Chaw,  1856.  9066 
Chawadi.  212a 
Chawbook.    Chaw- 
buck.  186a.  1856; 

Chawbuckswar, 

1866 
Cha  wool.  824a 
Chay,  1216 
Chayroot.  2156 
Cheater.  188a 
Chebuli.  1866.  6066 
Check,  1936 
Checkin.  194a 
Cheechee.  1866.  518a 
Cheek,  193a 
Cheen.  198a 
C*heena  Pattun,  200a 
Cheenar.  187a 
Cheeny,  1876,  8636 
Cheese,  1876 
Cheeta.   Cheetah. 

-connah,  1876, 188a 
Chela.  3766 
Chelah,  190a 
Chelani,  1956,  877a 
Cheli,   Chelim. 

Chelin,  C*heling, 

188a,  6, 1896,  490a, 

867a 
Chelingo,  1886 
Chello.  7066 
Chelluntah.  7996 
Cholumgie,  1956 
Chenam,  2196 
Chenappai>atam . 

1996 
Chenar.   Chenawr, 

1876j  a 
Chengie.  Chengy, 

377a 
Chenwal.  2106 
Chept.  203a 
Chequeen.    Chequin, 

194a.  1936 
Cherafe,  832a 
Cherafin,  9746 
Cherbuter.  1826 
Chereeta,  203a 
Cherif.  8266 
Cheringbee,  2146 


Cheroot,      CSieroota. 

1886 
Cherry  Fom,  189a 
Chemfin,  974& 
Cheniae,  1886 
Chemte,  189a 
Cheti.  Cbeti«,  4726, 

190a 
ChetU.   Chetin. 

Chetti.      Chettijiu 

Chetty.  1896 
Cheyul.  211a 
Cbey.  2156 
Cheyk,  8186 
Cheyla,  190a 
Cheyla.  8196 
Chhap.  CUi£pft.2076» 

206a 
Chappar  khat.  210a 
Chbenchki.  2086 
Chhint.  57a 
Chia.     Chiai,     907a. 

9066 
Chialen^.  1886 
Cbiamai.     Chunnajy 

Chiammay,     190a^ 

6 
ChiampaoA,  789a 
Chianko.  1846 
Chiaooz,  218a 
Chiaramandel,  258a 
Chias,825a 
Chiaus,  Chiaosos, 

Chiaux,  2126,  2186 
Chicane,    Chicanery^ 

1906,  198a 
Chick,   Chickeen, 

193a,  6,  194a 
Chicken,  194a,  1936 ; 

-walla,  194a 
Chickino,  1936 
Chickledar,  8356 
Chickore,  Chioore, 

194a,  195a 
Chioquene,  194a 
Chigh,  193a 
Chikore,   Chikftr, 

1946 
Chilao,  Chilaw,   77a« 

195a 
Chile,  Chili,  196a 
Chillinga,  1886 
Chillam,  195a 
Chillumbmm,  1956 
Chillumohee,   1956. 

373a 
Chilly,  196a 
Chimice,  2016 
Chimney-glass,  198a 
Chin,    19/6  ;     Chln- 

Machfn.  5316 
China,   1966  ;   Back* 

aar,    8866;    Beer, 

199a ;   -Bnckeer, 

199a  ;  Root,  199a ; 

ware,   196a ; 

woman,  1986; 

wood,  1996 
Chinam,  219a 
Chinapatam,  1996 
Chinar,   Chinaor, 

1876,  a 
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Chinee,  Chinch,  2016 
Chincheo,  200a,  6 
Chinchera,  201a 
Chinchew,  200a.  797a 
Chin-chin,  2006; 

-^o8s,  2006 
Chmchura^  Chinchu- 

rat,   Chmechura, 

aOla,  7066 
Chinfala.  Chingalay, 

Ching&Ua,  8^ 
Chingaree, 
Chingulev,  83da 
Chlnl,  199a,  8636 ; 

-kaah,  1986 
Chinkall,  8286 
Chln-khana,  1986 
Chinor,  187a 
Chinaura,  201a 
Chint,  202a 
Chint,  2016 
Chintabor,  838a 
Chintz,  2016,  7066 
Chipanffti,  4516 
Chipe,  Chipo.  2026 
Chiquiney,  1936 
Chircbees,  316 
Chiretta,  203a 
Cliiroot,  Chiroute, 

189a 
Chirs,  221a 
Chishmeere,   Chis- 

mer,  169a 
Chit,   203a,   243a, 

697a 
Chita,  1876 
Chitchky,  203a 
Chite,  202a,  2556 
Chithee,  2036 
Chitim,  Chitini,  4896, 

1896 
Chitnee,  221a 

Chitor,  204a 

Chitory,   Chitree- 
burdar,  1856 

Cbitrel,  859a 

Chitrenga,  843a 

Chitsen,  2026 

Chittabulli,  7066 

Cbittagong,     Chitta- 
goiing,  204a,  2036 

Chittery,  4826 

Chitti,  190a 

Chittigan,  204a 

Chittledroog,  204a 

Chittore.  204a 

Chitty,  203a 

Chival,  Chivil,  2116, 
a 

Choabdar,  2046 

Choampa,  184a,  5046 

Chobdar,    Chobedar, 
2046 

Chobwa,  2046,  823a 

Choca,  1926 

Chocadar,  205a 

Chocarda,  6126 

Chockedaur,  2056 

Chockly,  217a 

Chocky,  206a 

ChockrOea,  2176 

Choga,  205a 


Choke,  214a 

Chokey^  206a 

Chokey-dar,     Choki- 
dar, 205a,  749a 

Chokra,  2056 

Choky,  2056  2526 

Chola,    Choiamanda- 
lam,  257a,  6 

Cholera,    -Morbus^ 
2066 ;  Horn,  2066, 
2366 

Cholia,  Choliar,  207a 

Cholmendel.   Choi- 
mender,  258a 

Choltre,  212a 

Chomandaria,  2576 

Chonk,  185a 

Choola,2066 

Choolia,  207a 

Choomar,  218a 

Chop,    207a;    -boat, 
2(i8a  ;    Chop-chop, 
209a  ;      -dollar, 
208a ;  Chope,  2086 
-house,  208a,  209a 

Chopper,  2096  ;  Cot, 

Chopra,  254a 
Chopsticks,  210a 
Choqua,  1926 
Choque,  2056 
Chdramandala,  Chor- 

mandel',  Chormon- 

del,  Choromandel, 

Choromandell, 

257a.  258a,  6 
Chota-haziri,    Chota- 

hazrv,  2106 
Choughan,  1926 
Choukeednop,  2056 
Choul,  2106 
Choultry,  2116,  2216 ; 

Plain,  212a 
Choupar,  220a 
Chouri,  212a 
Chouringhee,  2146 
Chouse,  2126 
Chout,        Choute, 

Choutea,     Chouto, 

215a,  6 
Chow,  205a 
Chow-chow,dog,  213a 
Chowdrah,      Chow- 
dree,     Chowdry, 

214a,  2136 
Chowk,  214a 
Chowkee,     Chowkie, 

206a 
Chowly,  207a 
Chownee,  214a 
Chow-patty,  2196 
Chowra-burdar,  215a 
Chowree,  212a 
Chowree,  216a 
Chowringee,     Chow- 

ringhee,       Chow- 

ringhy,  2146 
Chowry,  2146,  2716 ; 

-badar,       -burdar, 

215a 
Chowse,  213a 
Chowt,  215a 


Chowtar,      Cliowter, 

2176,  7066,  8236 
Choya,    2156 ;    root, 

216a 
Chubdar,  2046 
Chucarum,  1926 
Chuckarpo,  216a 
Chucker,  216a 
Chuckerbutty,  2166, 

7516 
Chuckerey,  216a 
Chucklah,  Chuckleh, 

2166,  219a 
Chuckler,  217a 
Chuckmuck,  217a 
Chuckoor,  195a 
Chucknim,  Chuoram, 

217a,  158a 
Chucla,  7066 
Chud,  482a 
Chudder,     Chuddur, 

2176,  218a 
Chudrer,  8536 
Chueckero,  821a 
Chuetohi^urh,  2046 
Chughi,  461a 
Chuk&n,  192a 
Chukey,  206a 
Chukker,  2166 
Chuklah,  217a 
Chukor,      Chukore, 

1946,  195a 
Chul,  218a 
Chulam,  752a 
Chulia,  Chuliah,207a, 

36 
ChuUo,  218a 
Chumar,  218a 
Chumpak,  2186 
Chumpala.      Chum- 

paun,  4D3a 
Chumpuk,  218a 
Chuna,       Chunah, 
Chunim,    Chunan, 
2186,  219a 
Chunar,  1876 
Chunar,  Chuntibigurh, 

219a 
Chundana,  790a 
Chunderbanni,  7066 
Chunderbund,  870a 
Chundracona,  7066 
Chungathum,  450a 
Chunk, 1846 
Chunu,  482a 
Chupatty,  2196 
Chupha,  2096 
Chupkun,  2196 
Chuppar,     Cbupper, 

2096 
Chupra,  220a 
Chuprassee,     Chup- 
rassie,    C^uprassy, 
220a,  2196 
Chur,  2206 
Churee  fuoj,  189a 
Churr,  220a 
Churruck,     -Poojah, 

2206 
Chumis,       Chursa, 

2206,  221a 
Chutkarry,  221a 


Chutny,  221a 
Chutt,  221a 
Chuttanutte,  Chutta- 
nutty,2216,a,48da 
Chuttrum.  2216 
Chytor,  2046 
Cik,9076 
Ciacales,  4486 
Ciali,183a 
Ciama,  834a 
Ciami^2186 
Ciausc,  213a 
Ciautru,  482a 
Cicherv,  288a 
Cido,  806a 
Cillam,  182a 
amde,  8376 
Cincapura,  8396 
Cinde,  3206 
Cinderella's  Slipper, 

222a 
Cindy,  837a 
Cingala,Cin^alle,8386 
Cingaptir,  Cmgapura, 

8396 
Cinghalese,  8386 
Cingui^ar,  7916 
antabor,  838a 
Cintra,   -OrangS, 
870a,  222a,  6426, 
643a 
Cioki,  206a 
Cionama,  2186 
Ciormandel,  258a 
Cipai,  811a 
Cipanghu,  4516 
Cipaye,  811a 
Circar,  841a ;  Circars, 

the,  222a,  488a 
Cirif  ole,  47a 
Cirion,  886a 
Cirote,  1326 
Cirquez.  316 
Cisdy,  806a 
Cit,  202a 
Citterengee,  843a 
avilian.   Civil  Ser- 
vice, 2226 
Clashee,   Clashy, 

Classy,  223a 
Clearing  Nut,  223a 
Cligi,  3716 

ain.  Cling,  4896, 490a 
Cloth  of  Herbes,  3936 
Clone,  2236 
Clout,  7066 
Clove,  2236 ;  Islands, 

576a 
Clyn,  4896 
Coach,  1826,  248a 
Coarge,  2556 
Coast,  the,  2236 
Coban,  Cobang,  490a, 

2236 
Cobde,  Cobdee,   Co- 

bido,  268a,  401a 
Cobily  Mash,   Co- 
bolly  Masse,  2226, 
224a 
Cobra,  225a ;  -Q^p^ 
de  Capello,  -* 
pelo,  2246^ 
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-Guana,  398a;  Lily, 
225a;    -Manilla, 
Minelle,   Monil, 
225a ;  Cobre  Capel, 
2246 

Coca,  22da 

Cocatore,  2276 

Cocchichinna,   Coc- 
oincina,  2266 

Cocea,  22!da 

Cocelbaxa.  498a 

Oocen,  226a 

CoccH,  262a 

Coche,  229a 

Cochim,  CJochin,  Ck>- 
chin-China,  Cochin- 
Leg,  CochyiD,  2256, 
22^,  227«,  669a 

Cocintana,Cocintaya, 
2446 

Cockatoo  Cockatooa, 
227«,  6 

Cock  Indi,  2296 

Cockoly,  2686 

Cockroach,  2276 

Cockup  228a,  895a 

Coco,   Cocoa,  Coco- 
Nut.  228a 

Coco-do-Mar,  Coco- 
de-Mer,  2316,  2296 

Cocondao,  2446 

Coco-  nut,  double,2296 

Cocus,  2296 

Cocym,  228a 

Codangalur,  2726 

Codavascam,   Coda- 
vascao,  2316,  232a 

Codora,  3666 

Cody,  2556 

Coeco,  Coecota,  229(i 

Coeli,  2506 

Cofala,  (.^oflfala,  850^? 

Coffao,  Ck)ffee,  232a 

Coffery,  1416,  4286 

Coffi,  mt 

Coflfre,   Coffroe, 
Coffry,  1416,  1406 

Cogee,  179a 

Cohi  Noor,  491a 

Coho,  233a 

Co-hong,  4216,  422<i 

Cohor,  495a 

Cohu,  233a 

Coiloan,   Coilum, 
753a,  752a 

Coimbatore,  2336 

Coir,  23.'i6 

Coja,   Cojah,   2346, 
179a 

Cokatoe,  2276 

Coker,   Coker  -  nut, 
-tree,    2296,    228«, 
167a 

Cokun,  245<i 

Colao,  2346 

Colar,  4956 

Colcha,  386a 

Colderon,  Colderoon, 
235a,  6 

Col^,  250a 

Colera,  2066 

Coleroon,  2346 


Colghum,  2686 
Colh-ram.  235a 
Colicotta,  1466 
Coll,  250a 
CoUaruro,  235a 
Collary.  236a 
Collat.  4836,  8086 
Collocatte,  3a,  146a 
Collector.  2366 
Ck>llce,  2506 
College   Pheasant, 

236a 
Collerica  Paasio,  2066 
Collery,  -Horn, 

-Stick,  236a.  6 
(V)lli,  2506 
Ck)llicuthia.  148a 
Colli j,  250a 
Collomback,  1446 
Colobi,  7526 
Coloen,  7526 
Colomba  Root,  237a 
Colombo,  2366 
Colon.   Colonbio, 

7526.  a 
Coloran.  235a 
Colum,  249a 
Columbee,  4916 
Columbia  Root,  237a 
Columbo.  7526 
Columbo  Root.  237a 
Columbum.     Colum- 
bus. 752a.  8786 
Coly.  2506 
Colyytam.  865a 
Comalamasa.  224a 
Comar.    237a,    239a. 

1506 
ComarbSdo,  2796 
(^omari,  2386 
Comatav,   Comaty, 

239a,*2396 
Comaty,  2376 
Combaconum,  2376 
Combalonga,  2446 
Combarband.  280a 
roml)ea,  150a 
Comhly.  2796 
Comboli  Mas,  2246 
Comboy,  2376 
Combru,  Combu,  3846 
Comedis.  2;«6,  5406 
Comelamash,  224a 
Comercolly  Feathers, 

7rt.  238a 
Coniinham,  87a 
Comitto,  2376 
Comley,  2796 
Commel  mutch,  22ia 
Commerbant,  2S0rt 
Commorcolly, 

Feathora,  238a,  7a 
Commission,  151a 
Commissioner,  Chief, 

Deputy,  238a 
Committy,  2376 
Comolanga,      Como- 

linga.  244a,  6 
Comorao,  3846 
Comoreo,   Comori. 

Comorin,   Cape, 

239a.  2386 


Comotaij,    Comotay, 

2396,  a 
Compadore,  244a 
Company.  BSgh,  462a 
Compendor,  244a 
Competition  -  wallah, 

2396 
Compidore,    Compo- 

dore,  244a.  2436 
Compost.  Componnd, 

Compoundo,  2436, 

2406,  2426 
Compmdor,  Compra- 

dore.  Corapudour, 

2486,244a 
Conacapula,      Cona- 

kapule.  2466.  247a 
Conaut,  154a 
Conbalingua,  244a 
Concam  China,  2266 
Concan,  2446 
Conch-shell.  1846 
Concha.  496a 
Condrin,  155a 
ConArmed.  245a 
Cong.  246a 
Coi^s,    Congaas. 

Congee,  245a; 

-House,  2456 
Conge veram,  2456 
Congi-medu,    Congi- 

mer,  157a 
Congo,  1576 
Congo.  9086 
Congo-Bunder.  246a ; 
Congoe,   157a : 

Congoed,  1566 
Congou.  9086 
Congoun,   Congue, 

246a.  6 
Conicopla,  Conico- 

poly.    247a.    2466, 

281a,  7836 
Conimal ,    Conimore . 

157a 
Conjee  cap,   65a, 

245a  ;    -House, 

2456 
Congee  Voram,  246a 
Coniemeer,  157a 
Conker,  Conkur.  496a 
Connah,  4796 
Connaught,  Connaut, 

154a 
Connogo,  1576 
Connymere,  157a 
Connys,  1766 
Consoo  House,  247d 
Consumah,       Con- 
sumer, 247a,  4866 
Contenij,  116,  289a 
Conucopola,  247a 
Cooch  Azo,  2476 
Cooch  Behar,  248a 
Cooja,  Coojah,  2486, 

a,  492a 
Cookery,  4916 
Cook-room,  2486 
Coolcunny,      Cool- 

cumee,  2486 
Coolee,  2506 


Cooley,  2506 
CoolicoY,   2486 
Coolin,  249a 
Coolitoayo,  2486 
Coolung,  249a 
Cooly,2496 
Coomkee,  2516 
Coomry,  252a,  2516 
Coonomerro,     Cooni- 

mode,  157a 
Coopee,  7066 
CooTg,  252a 
Coorge,  255a 
Coorsy,  252a 
Coos-Beyhar,  248a 
Cooeky,  703a 
Coosumba,  2526 
Cootub,  2526 
Copang,  4906,  5306 
Copasa,  1586 
Copeck,  253a,  1216 
Copera,254a,  4466 
Copha,  233a 
Coppersmith,  2536 
Copra,  Coprah,  254a, 

2536 
Coquer-nut,     Coquo, 

229a,  6,  281a 
Coquodrile,  2756 
Coraal,  25%  259a 
Corabah,  163a 
Cora^one,  768a,  837tt 
Corah,  7066 
Coral-tree.  254a 
Corall,259a 
Corcon,     Coroone, 

1636,  a 
Corcopal,    Corcopali, 

2546 
Corg,  Corge,  2556,  a 
Con,  2706 
Corind,  259a 
Coringa,  256a 
Corj^,  Corjaa;  255a, 

6,875a 
Corle,  256a 
Cormandel,       Cor- 

mandell,  2586,  a 
Comae,      Comaca, 

256a 
Corocoro,  160a 
Coromandel,    Coro- 

mandyll,       Ooro- 

mondel,         2566, 

268a,  6 
Corporal      Forbes, 

2586 
Corral,  2586,  476a 
Coru,  262a 
Corumbijn,  4916 
Corundum,  259a 
Cos,  262a 
Cosbeague,  3896 
Cos  Bhaar,  248a 
Coami,  Cosmim, 

Cosmin,    Coamym, 

260a,  2596,  a,  7li 
Cospetir,  260a 
Co8s,261a 
Cossa,  707a 
Cossack,      Coas&kee. 

262a 


Owe,  262a 

Co™..  Cony,  6796. 

Cmnrunga,  280a 

iuttflck,  289o 

1786 

Cnmriu.     Cumshaw. 

^ttanee,  Cutlanneo, 

CoaMt,  Coesett,  Coa- 

Gran,  272a 

280a 

28Ba.  707o 

Crancanor,  273a 

Cunarey,  4136 

hittaree,  4826 

Cranobeo,    Cranehio. 
272a.  4746,  664a 

Cuncam,  2446.  6286 

h:ittsrr>.  497a 

CoBay,  926 

Cunobun<.o.280t,296* 

;utl«noe,  289>> 

CortB,  8916 

Cranoe,  2736 

Cunda,8686 
CuDdrj.  4136 

hitter,  1766 

Cranganor,    Crange- 

hittery,  Cnttry, 

"TK'.    '^""' 

482a.28»a 

2730.2726 

Mtwahl,   Cutwai. 

Corto,  192a 

Cnnny,  Crany,  273a, 

Cunkan.  2446 

Cntwall,    CutWBUl, 
60o,  2656,  266a 

274a 

Cojt,^M3*.«92« 

Crape,  271a 

Cree«,C™awd.274fl, 

fc%» 

JuuaDna,  4976 
JyiDhal,  S07a 

2766 

Sr&S'* 

Jymdo,  768a,  837a 

Colch,  1736 

CrHt.203a 

i^ymiter,  8046 

Coto  Caonarab,  6316 
Coteka,  SSSa 

Credere  Del,  2756 
Creeper,  3966 
Cree».6reo»d.2746, 

Curate  S75a 

667a,  531* 

CotonU,  2S9a 

275a 

<himtiMangalor,8766 

CoU,  2646,  &Sa 

Creole.  2756 

Curia  265=r 

^yruB.   289fl,   249a, 

CotU,  Cottah,  266fl 

Cro»,  Ctee«,  Creaaet, 

Curia  Muria,   2806, 

888o 

CottoD,  265a  ;  Tree, 

2751. 

7696 

i^ytor.  204a 

Silk,  26ftb 

Crewry.  2766 

Curmoor,  356o 

Cotul,  iW. 

Crio.     Cricke,     Cris, 

Cumat,lB4fc 

Cotoal,  26M 

Crimda,         Cri», 

Cumum.  281a.  2466 

D»bM.3286 

Coucee,  aiia 

Cri«e,  275a,  274«, 

Curounda,  281a 

Dabag.  4656 

Couche.  248a 

8804 

Curra-curra,   ISOa, 

Dabhol,  290a 

CouchiD  Chioa,  227a 

645a 

Dabou,  32Ba 

Coulam,  Coulao,  7626 
Coulee,  CoQlBy,CoQli, 

Crocodile,  2766 

Currats.  875a 
CuJToe,  Currie,  2826 
Currig  Joma,  281a 

Dabul,    Dabuli,    Da- 

Crongolor,  27Sa 

bull.    Dabyl.  2896, 

368a,  2Ma,  218a 

Crore.  276a 

6126 

Coulombin,  4916 

Crori,  2766 

Currumahaw  Hills, 

Daca,290a 

CouW,  260b 

Crotchey,  276* 
Crou.  27da,  SBSa 

281a 

Dadin,  Dacani,  3016 

CoJrillea,  286a 

Ci^.  281a ;   -Stuff, 

Dacca,  2g0a 

Conntrey,    Countrie, 

DncbanoiS  3016 

Country,  -Captain, 
287fl.  266a,  2«7o 

Cra8na,3806 
CryM,  27Ba 

Cui7ate,8756 
Custah,  283a 

Daohem,  4o 
Daehetn,  2986 

0"^"^'^     Coupaog, 

Cub^°12a 

Cuscuaa,  2836 

Cuiber.  2486,  4920 
CuHhoon,  2886,  4926 
Coshta,  707o 

Daeoit,  Deooity,  Da. 

Conrim,  2706 

Cubeb,  277o 

coo,  290o,  6 

Cournakea,  2566 

CubeerBurr.a776.e6t 

Dadnoy,  Dadi.y,290J 

Courou,276o 

Cuoin,  22fla 

Daock,290a 

Course.  261a,   2620, 

Cuckery,  4916 

Cu«p«dorB,   Ciwpi- 

Daee.  301« 

204a 

Cuouya,     Cuouyada, 

door,    Cuspidor, 

Daftar.       Daftardir, 

Course,  2676 

2776 

Cuspidore,  284a, 

329* 

Courtallum,  267* 

Cuddaloro,  278a 

6146 

Daebail.2906 

Coury.  271a 

Cuddapah.  279a 

Cu»,2S36 

D^ho^,      D-ge*^ 

Corad,  CoYBld,  2e8a 

Cuddom.  2686 

Cu»eflh,2636 

Covenanted  Servaotn, 

Cuddoo,  2786 

Cu»olba>b,  4986 

^^•.^^^6 

267i,  2226 

Cuddy,  27W. 

Cuslartl-Apple,  284a 

Cudgeri, 4776 

867« 

g:i^^!-«46 

Covid,  268a 

Custom,  286a  ;   Cua 

Covil,  268a 

t^or.  286a.  802a 

Dahya,262a 

CoTit,  268a 

Culgee,  2786 
OmuiD,  249a 

CutaQoe,  289a 

Daib»l,2926 

Covra  Manilla,  2256 

Cutch,    2866;     Oun 

Daimio,  2926 

Cow,.^  2716 

Culmureea,  279a 

da™,  287o 

Daisoyo,  2926,  806* 

Cowoheen,  226a 

Cubey,  Culsy.  279a. 

Cutcb,  173a 

Dsk.   3006;   -bunaa. 
low,  1296  1  chaulci, 

Cowoolly.  2886 
Cow-itch,  2686 

4666 

Cutcba,2876;-pnoka 

Culua,  850a 

2876 

-ehoki,       -chowky, 

Cowl.    Cowle,    2686, 

Culy,  176fc 
Cumbly,  279a 

300a 

413a,  590i 

Cutcheree,  Cutchery 

Daka,290a 

Cow  lor.  2506 

Cumda,  8686 
6un.d»r™,165o.530o 
Cumly,  i79o 

Cutcheny,   288a, 

DakliiDi,  302* 

Cowpan,  490a,  S886 

2876 

Dakoo.2906 

Cowrie.  Cowry,  270i 

Culcherry.  4766 

Dala.  Dalaa.  2926,  a 

269a;  Baskot,  2716 

Cumnierbaud.    Cum 

Cutchnar,  2886 

Dalai.  3046 

Cowtaila,  2716 

Cutchy,  2456 

DtQi,"^ 

Cowtor,  2176,  7064 

2796 

Cutii,265a 

Coya,  2346 

Cummoroon.  3846 

Cutmurfl.    Cutmnr- 

Dali.3026 

Coylang.  753a 

CumiDul.  279a 

ram,  173a 
Cut^^ 

Dallaway,   DaUoway, 

tw'?"^j»r 

Cumquot,280a 

2B3o 

Cam^280<< 

OitUb,  2530 

Dally.  322a 

a 
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Daloyet,  293a 
Dam,   298a;    Dama, 

6766 
Daman,  2946 
Damani,  2946 
Damar,  295a 
Damasjane,   Dame- 
Jeanne,  D&mij&na, 
805a,  3046 
Dammar.     Dammer, 

2956,  2946 
Damn,  2946 
Dampukht,  3306 
Dana.  2956 
Dancing  girl,  wench, 

2956.  296a 
Dandee.   Dandi, 
Dandy,  296a.  6 
Dangur,  2956 
Danseam,  834a 
Dans-hoer,  296a 
Dao.  326a 
Daque,  3016 ; 

Datjuem,  6286,779a 
Dara^ana,  87a 
Darbadath.  624a 
Darb^.  333a 
Darbar,  831a 
Darcheenee,  Dar- 

obini,  297a 
Danon.  3326 
Darjeeling,  DarjUing, 

297a 
Daroez,  3066 
Dar6ffa,  297a 
Darohai.  3216 
Dartzeni,  297a 
Darwan,  333a 
Darwaza  bund,  3836 
.  Dasehra.  8386 
D&si,  3076 
Dassora,  3886 
Dastoor,  8346 
Datchin,  298a  ;  Dat- 

8in.  2986 
Datura,  2986 ;  yellow, 
2996 ;  Datyro,  299a 
Daudne,  2906 
Daur.  8256 
Daurka,  885a 
Davili.  809a 
Daw,  815a 

Dawah,  Dawk,  2996  ; 
to  lay  a,   8006; 
-banghee,  -banghy. 
61a ;    bungalow, 
1296 ;  -garry,  8656 
Daxin,  Daxing,  298a 
•  Daya,    Daye,   301a, 
8006 
Deaner,  801a 
Debal,  801a,  320a 
Del)ash,  328a 
Deberadora,  696 
Decam,  Decan,  6286, 

8016 
Decani,   Decani j, 
Decani  n,    Decany, 
802a,  3016 
Decca.  290a 
Deccan .   Deccany , 
302a 


Deck.  302a 

Deceit,  2906 

Dee,  236a,  9806 

Deedong,  4396 

Deeh,  9806 

Deen,  302a 

Deepaullee,  309a 

Defteri,  330a 

Degon,  2926 

Deiudar,  306a 

Dehli,  3026 

Dekaka,  290a 

Dekam.  302a 

Dekh,  302a 

Delale,  304<k 

Delavay,  7196 

Delect,  293a 

Deleuaiufl,  2926 

Delhi,  Deli,  3026 

Deli,  304a 

Deling,   Delingege, 
Delingo,  303a 

Dellal,  3046 

Delly,  303a 

Delly,  Mount,  3036 

Deloget,  293a 

Deloll,  304a 

Deloyet,  293a 

Dely,  3026,  303a 

Dely,  304a 

Demar,  2956 

Demijohn,  3046 

Demmar,  Demnar, 
295d 

Demon,  2946 

Denga,  Dengi,  8976,  a 

Dengue,  305a 

Deodar,  3056 

Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, 238a 

Derba,  8816 

Derega,  Deroghah, 
Derroga,  2976 

Derrisbacat.  8066 

Derroga,  2976 

Deruissi,  3066 

Dervich,  Dorvis,  Der- 
vische,  Dervish, 
3066,  a 

Derwan,  833d 

Desai,  8066 

Deflanin,  3016 

Desaye,  8066 

Deshereh,  8886 

Desoy,  4656 

Despatchadore, 
819a 

Dessaye,  8066 

Desseroh,  3386 

Destoor,   Destour, 
8066,  807a 

Deubash,  828a 

Deuti,  307tt 

Deutroa,  299a 

Deva-dacbi,   Deva- 
dasl,  Devedaschie, 
807a,  6,  2956,  912a 

Devil,  3076  7146 ; 
-Bird,  3076;  Devil's 
Reach,  308a ;  Wor- 
ship,   808a 

DewaJ,  320a 


D^wal,  D^wifl^,  3086 
Dewalee,  909a 
Dewaleea,  8086 
Dewally,  3086 
Dew&n,   Dewanjee, 

8106,  811a 
Dewanny,  8116 ;  Ad- 

awlat,  46 
Dewataschi,  296a 
Dewaun,  309a 
Dewauny.3116,  3096 
Dewtry,  2996 
Deysmuck,  2486 
Deyspandeh,  2486 
Dhk,  826a 
Dhagob,   Dbagope, 

2916,  a 
Dhai,  dOla 
Dh^k,  3126 
Dhall,  312a 
Dhama,  816a 
Dhatura  Firinghl, 

356 
Dhau,  8156 
DhauUie,  322a 
Dhawk,  3126 
DMbat-al-Mahal, 

5476 
Dhoby,  3126 
Dhome,  3226 
Dhoney,   Dhony, 

3236,  a 
Dhoolie,  Dhooly, 

3136,  a 
Dhoon,  314a 
Dhooi>-ghurry,  8726 
Dhootie,  Dhooty, 
Dhoty,  3146,  o, 
707a 
Dhow,  3146 
Dhurgaw,  3316 
Dhurrasalla,   3156, 

2216 
Dhurna,  8156 
Dhilr  Samund,  325a 
Dhuti,  8146 
Dhye,  3006 
Diamond  Harbour, 

817a,  766a 
Dibajfit,  547a 
Dibottes,  119a 
Didwan,   817a,    473a 

406 
Diewnagar,  6186 
Digby  Chick,  1266 
Diggory,   Diggree, 

8176 
Digon,  Digone,  2926 
Digri,  8176 
Dihll,  8026 
Dik  dik,  daun,  daun, 

9196 
Dikhdari,  Dikk,  3176 
Dili,  Dilh,  3026 
Dilly,  Mount,  804a 
Dim,  802a 
Dime,  2946 
Dinapore,  8176 
Dinar,  Din&ra,  3176, 

318a 
Dlnawar,  3226 
Ding,  302a,  6 


Dfnffa,   Dinsey, 

Dm^hy,  3186,3190, 

3026 
Dingo,  773a,  Sm 
Dingue,  Dingy,  ZIU 
Dio,  3196 
Dipkwali,  309a 
Dirdjee,  Diige,  Dir- 

Bee,  S19a 
Dirwan,  388a 
Diapatchadore,  SISb 
Dissauva,       Dukitil, 

Diaoave,  319a 
Distoree,  807a 
Ditch,  Ditcher,  319i 
Dithwan,  8176 
EHu,  3196 
Diudar,  306a 
Diulcinde,      DiuldB- 

dy,      Dinli     Sind, 

Didl-Sind,       Dial- 

sinde,  3206 
Dioanum,  310a 
Dioza,  3196 
IHv,  321a 
Diva,  647a 
Divall,  Div&ly,  309a 
DlTa-Mabal.  5476 
Divan,  Divannm, 

3116,  413a 
Dive,  8196 
Divi,  647a 
Divl,  8206 
Diwaen,  312a 
Dlwah  Mahal,  914a 
Diwal,  5056 
DTwali,  309a 
Dlwan,  3096 
Dlw&nl,  3116 
Djamia,  4696 
Djava  Djawah,  455a. 

466a 
Djengle,        Djangle, 

4706 
Doa,  3215 
Doab,  321a 
Doai,  321a 
Doana,  311a 
Dear,  3216 
Dobash,  328a 
Dobe,     Dobie.    318a, 

3126 
Dobil,  3206 
Dobund,  322a 
Dock,  300a 
Dodgeon,  2986 
Dog  choucky,  300a 
Dogon,  Dogonne, 

292a 
Dohll,      Del,      Doll, 

3126,  a 
Dolly,  322a,  58a 
Dombar,    Dombaree, 

Dome,  3226 
Dondera  Head,  3226 
Doney,  3!^a 
Dongari,    Dongeriin, 

331a 
Doni,  323a 
Donna,  2956 
Donny,  323a 
Doob,  3236 
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Doobaaheeo,  828a 

Doooan,  Doocaun, 
S286,  8716 

Doodee,  Doodoo, 
1676,  168a 

Dooggaunie,  1676 

Dool,  826a 

Dooleo,  Dooley,  Doo- 
lie, 3186,  a 

Doomba,  Doombur, 
824a 

Dooputty,  8246 

Doorea,  3256,  707a 

Doorga  Pooja,  8246 

Doorsummuna,  8246 

Door-van,  333a 

Doory  Dora.  825a 

Dorado  825a 

Doray,  lX>rayIu,  825a, 
6 

Dorbard,  3816 

Dorea,  707a 

Dorecur  4446 

Doresandlu,  3256 

Doria,  8256 

Dorian,  3316 

Doriya,  8256 

Doroga,  2976 

Doshaka,  1566 

Doeootee,  Doeooti, 
Dosooty,  3256, 707a 

Dotchin.  2986 

Dotee.    Dotia,   3146, 

Double-grill,  3256 

Douli,  8136 

Dour,  3256 

Dovana,  8116 

Dow,  3146 

Dow  8256 

Dowle,  8136 

Dowle,  326a 

Dowra,  Dowrah,  826a 

Drabi,  Drab;r,  826a 

Dragomanni,  Drago- 
mano,  3276 

Dragon,  3076 

Dr&yida,  Dravidian, 
3266 

Drawers,  Long,  327a 

Dress-boy,  Dressing- 
boy,  327a,  328a 

Droga,  Droger,  298a, 
2976,  817a 

Drogomanus,  Druge- 
men,  Druggerman, 
Dniggement,  327a, 
6 

Drumstick,  3276 ; 
Tree,  4266 

Dsomo,  9846 

Dually,  309a 

Duan,  Duana,  3106, 
8116,  4976;  Duan 
Eonna.  3116 ;  Du- 
anne,  3116 

Dub,  3276 

Dubash,  Dubass,  328a 

Dubba,  Dubbab,  329a 

Dubbeer,  3286 

Dubber,  3286,  4036 

Dubety,  3246 


Ducamdare,  3286 
Ducks,   829a ;   Bom- 
bay, 329a,  126a 
Duco,  3286 
Duffadar,  829a 
Dufter,      Dufterdar, 

Dufterkhanna, 

Duftery,  Duftoree, 

329a,  6,  3096,  243a 
Duggie,  380a 
Dugong,  880a 
Duguazas,  8286 
Dukan,       Dukhaun, 

8236 
DuU,  Dull,  813a,  6596 
Dulol,  304a 
Dtllsind,  7696 
Pulwai,  Dulwoy, 

298a,  816a 
Dumbar,    Dombaru, 

8226 
Dumboow,  330a 
Dumbri,  3226 
Dumdum,  Dumdum- 

mer,  330a,  6 
Dumier,  334a 
Dumpoke,  3306 
Duraree,        Dumrie, 

3306,  2936 
Dan,  314a 
Dungaree,  Dungeree, 

3306,  331a,  707a 
Duppa,  Dupper,  8286 
Durai,  325a 
Durbar,  331a 
Durean,  3826 
Durgah,Durgaw,3316 
Durhmsallah,  8156 
Durian,       Durianus, 

Durion,  8316,  382a 
Durjun,  333a 
Duroa,  299a 
Durreer,  3256 
Dtfr    Samun,     Dtlru 

Samundtfr,  825a 
Durwaun,  333a 
Durwauza-bund,  833a 
Duryoen,  8326 
Durzee.  889a 
Dusaud,  749a 
Dusharah,      Dusrah, 

Dussarah,        Dus- 

sera,  3336 
Dustick,  3346 
Dustoor,     Dustoore, 

Dustooree,  Dus- 

toory,       Dusturia, 

3336,  334a,  6,  807a 
Dustuck,  3346 
Dutchin,2986 
Dutra,   Dutroa,  Du- 

try,  2996,  a 
Dutt,  Duttee,  3146 
Duty,  307a,  601a 
Dwar.  322a 
Dwarka,  8346 
Dwye,  321a 
Dy,  Dyah,  801a 
Dyo,  3836 
Dysucksoy,  707a 
Dyvan-kliane,      Dy- 

von,  8116,  3106 


£ad«42axxli,  387a 
Eagle-wood,  886a 
Earth-oU.  836a,  1736 
Ecka,  386a 
Eed,  8366 
Eedgah,     Eed    Oao, 

8866,  387a.  130a 
Ehshftm,  345a 
Eintrelopre,  4896 
Ekhee,  Ekka,  8366,  a 
Ekteng,  387a 
Elabas,  18a 
Elange,  172a 
Elatche,  707a 
Elchee,  Elchi,  387a 
Elephans,  843a ;  Ele- 
fante,   3416;    Ele- 
phant, 8876;  Ele- 
phanta,  341a ;  Ele- 

Shant   -    Creeper, 
436 ;     Elephante, 

Elephanto,  3426,  a 
EU,  3036 
EUefant^,  Ilheo  de, 

342a 
Elk,  3436 
Ellora,  Elora,  8436 
Elu,  344a 
Emaunberra,  4326 
Embary,  17a 
Emblic,  344a,  6086 
Emer,  Emir.  18a,  6 
Emmerti,  707a 
Emmet,  white,  826 
Enaum,  433a 
Englesavad,       344a ; 

English     -    \)6uSkr, 

344a ;  -water.  94a 
Enterlooper,  489a 
Equirotai    Carriage, 

3656 
Errenysis,  83a 
Esh,  966 
Esparci,  6816 
Estang,  8996 
Estimauze.  3446 
Estreito,  do  Qovem- 

ador,  891a 
Esturion,  3826 
Eugenes,  639a 
Eurasian,  3446 
Europe,  3446,  2666 
Exberbourgb,  763a 
Eyah,  42a 
Eysham,  345a 


Fackeer,  8476 

Facteur,Factor,8456, 
a,  2226;  Factory, 
Factorye,  846a 

Faghfilr,  847a,  49a 

FaHsoof,  3476 

Fakantir,  45a,  5526 

Fakeel,  961a 

Fakeer,  Fakier,  Fa- 
kir, 3476 

Fakni!ir,  8286 

Falaun,  348a 

Falory,  386 

Fan,  FaniUn,  FanSo, 
3486,  a,  349a,  6736 


Fandaraina,    Fanda- 

rina,     Fandreeah, 

667a,  540a,  166a 
Fanno,  Fannon, 

Fanoeen,     Fanom. 

Fanone,  349a,  3486 
Fan-palm,  3496 
Fanqui,  3496 
Fanaoiin,      Fansiirl, 

456a,  696,  1516' 
Fantalaina,  667a 
Faquir.  3476 
Fara^ola,  359a 
Farangiha,  358a 
Fadish,  3496 
Farash-danga.  1846 
Faraaola,  8586 
Faraz,8496 
Farazola,  859a 
FarhangI,  853a 
FarrtCsh,  3496 
Farshabur,  7006 
Fateish.  851a 
Fedea,  850a 
Feelchehra,  584a 
Feerandah,  966a 
Feiticaria,  Feitiyeira 

Feitifo,  351a 
Ferash.  3496 
Fer^zee,850a 
Feren^hy,  Feringee, 

Fennghy,  Feringy, 

354ar3536 
Ferosh,  850a 
Feroshuhr,     Feroze- 

shuhur,  3506 
Ferraifl,Ferra8h,3496, 

350a 
Fetiche,    Fetiaceroe, 

Fetish,   Fetiahism, 

Fettiao,      Feyti90, 

351a,  3506 
Ffaraz,  Fffaraze,  73a, 

3496 
Ffarcuttee,  3106 
Ff  uckeer,  3476 
Filoaofo,  3476 
FirtCshd^nga,  1466 
Firefly,  351a 
Firinghee,   Dhatura, 

Finngi,  8526,  356, 

8586 
Firm,  Firma,  Firman, 

Firmao,    Firmaun, 

8546,  a 
Fiscal,  Fiscall,  3546. 
Fitton  gari,  3656 
Flandrina,  667a,  829a 
Flercher,  355a 
Flori,  386 
Florican.      Floriken, 

Florikin,  855a 
Flowered  -  Silver, 

3556,772a 
Fluce,  3896 
Fly,  -palanquin,  3556 
Flying-fox,  356a 
Fogass,  3566 
Foker,  8476 
Fo-lau-sha,  7006 
Folium        Indicum, 

8566,896 
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FoUeponS)  739a 
Foojadar,  358a 
Fool,      357a ;      Fool 

Rack,  Fool's  Rack. 

S57a,    3566,    366; 

Foole  Sugar,  3966 
Foota,  708a 
Foozilow,  to,  357a 
Foran  Lands,  Foras- 

d&r.  Forest  Road, 

357a,  6 
Forlorn,  348a 
Fotadar,  7176 
Foufel,  356 
Foujdah,      Foujdar, 

SoiSa ;    Foujdarry. 

3586 ;  Adawlat,  46 
Foule  sapatte,  831a 
Fousdar,     Foiizdaar, 

358a 
Fowra,  Fowrah,  3586 
Fox,     Flying,    3586, 

356a 
Foasdarnr,  3586 
Frail,  3586 
Franchi,       Francho, 

Franco,     Franghi, 

Frangue,  Frangui, 

Franque,  Franqui, 

353a,  6,  5826,  5946 
Frash,  Frasse,Fra8sy, 

349a,  350a,  2506 
Frasula,         Frazala, 

Frazil.  359a,  3586 
Fregueaa,  359a,  7876 
Frenge,     Frengiaan, 

Frenk,         Fringe, 

Fringi,  353/» 
Frost,  350(1,  412a 
Fnddea,  350(? 
Fugacia,  3566 
Fula,  3o7a,  627a 
Fulang,  353(t 
Fuleeta,  359r« ;  -Pup, 

359a 
Fuliis,  1216 
Funan,  1596,  166a 
Fundaraina,    Funde- 

rane,  6676,  a 
Funny,  3236 
Furlough,  359a 
Fumaveese,     Fuma- 

veso,  3596 
Furza,  703/i 
Fusly,  3596 
Futwa,  Futwah,  3596, 

360a,  178a,  511tt 


Gaaz,  3896 
Gabaliquama,  3606 
Gabar,  400rt 
Gaddecs,  381a 
Gaddon,        Gadong, 

Gadonge,  381a,  6 
Gael.  1406 
Gaini,  407a 
Gajapati,       Gajpati, 

Galea,  362a 
Galee,  360a 
Galei,  Galeia,  362a 


Galoon,  Galeot,  Gale- 

Ota,  d62a  6 
G&lewar,  4056 
Gali,  360a 

Galie,  Galion,  Galiot, 
362a,  6 

Galleece,  360a 

Gallegalle,  3606 

Galle,  Point  de,  360a 

Gallevat,  Galley, 
Galleywatt,  Gal- 
liot, GaUivat,  Gal- 
wet,  Galye,  361a, 
6,  3626,  363a 

Galyilr,  4056 

Gambier,  363a 

Gamboge,  1506 

Gam^a,  364a 

Gamiguin,  3766 

Gamron,  466  ;  Gam- 
rou,  Gamrun,  3846,  a 

Gamta,  364a 

C}ancar,Gancare,  75a, 
3656 

Ganda,  3636 

Gandhara,  1546 

Gkingeard,  4106 

Gangja,  Ganja,  403a 

Gans,  Gansa,  Ganse, 
3646,  a 

Ganta,  Gantan,  Gan- 
ton,  364a 

Ganza,  364a 

Gaot,  370tt 

Gaou,  3916 

Gar.  3646 

Garoin,  595a 

Garce,  3646 

Gardafui,  Gardefan, 
3996 

Gardoe,  3646 

Garden-house,  Gar- 
dons,  365a 

Gardi,      Gardunee, 
365a,  913a 

Gargoulette,  382a 

Gari,  373a 

Garl,  3656 

Garial,  595a 

Garrha,  707a 

Garroo,       Garrow- 
wood,  3356 

Garry,  3656 

Garne,  3646 

Garvance,  Garvan^o, 
145a 

Gary,  3656 

Gaspaty,  2606 

Gat,  3696 

Gatameroni,  173a 

Gate,  Gatte,  Gatti, 
3696,  370a,  2446 

Gaii,  3916 

Gaudewari.  3806 

Gaudia,  39ia 

Gaudma,  3666 

Gauges,  383(« 

Gaum,  3656 

Gauna,  398a 

Gaurian,  366a 

Gauskot,  3936 

Gaut,  369a 


Gautama,  366a,  119a 
Gauzil,  569a 
Gavee,  3666 
Gavial,  3666 
Gayal,  4066 
Gaz,  Gaze,  401a,  2616 
Gazat,  367a 
Gazeloan,  388a 
Gazizi,  1696 
Gebeli,  375a 
Gecco,  Gecko,  367a 
Gedonge,  3816 
Gelabdar,  468a 
Gellywatte,      Gtoloa, 

Gelua,  363a,   3626 
Geme,  448a.  4536 
Gemidar,  9806 
Gemini,  Gtomna,  4696 
Gendee,  373a 
Gengibil,    Gengibre, 

861a,  3746 
Gentil,  Gentile,  Gen- 

tio,  Gentoo,  Gentu, 

Gentue,  368a,  3676, 

9136 
Georffeline,  374a 
Geraffan,  378a 
Geree,  316 
Gergelim,  3736 
Gergelin,  375a 
Gerjilim,  3736 
Gerodara,  397a 
Gerselin,  3736 
Gesje,  405a 
Gess,  401a 
Gharbi,  365a 
Gharee,  Gharry,  3656 
Ghascut,  394a 
Gh&t,  Ghaut,  369a 
Ghauz,    Ghaz,   390a, 

3896 
Ghe,  Ghee,  370a 
Gheri,  3726 
Ghl,  370a 
Ghiiji,  Ghilzai,  3716, 

3706 
Ghinee,  407a 
Ghogeh.  383a,  8766 
Ghole,  384a 
Ghong,  3856 
Ghoole,  3726 
Ghorab,  392a 
Ghoriyal,  367a 
Gliorry,  3656 
Ghoruf,  3876 
Ghoul,  372r« 
Ghounte,  387a 
Ghr^b,  392a 
Ghul,  372a, 
Ghiil,  3836 
Ghumti,  387a 
Ghurab,  392a 
Ghureeb      purwar, 

404a 
GhurT,  6196 
Ghurjaut,  4046 
Ghurra,  3726,  1866 
Ghurree  4046 
Ghurrj'.  3726 
Ghyal,  4066 
Giacha,  443a 
Giagra,  4466 


Giam.  4486 

Giamoo     di     China, 

d'India,  449a 
Gianoada,  450a 
Gianifanpatan,  4456 
Giasok,  &S6 
GiengioTo,  3746 
GUocEeu-,  4686 
Gin,  168a 
Gindey,  Oindy,  87Sa, 

196a 
Gingal,  8736 
Gingaleh,  8286 
Gingall,  373a,  4746 
Gingani,  876a 
GingauL  7956 
Ginge,  8186 
Gingee,  877a 
Gingeli,       Oinc^Uy, 

Ginger,  874a 

Gingerlee,  Oing^erly 
875a  ^.    : 

Gingerly,  374a 

Gin^^n,    Oil  _ 
Gingham,  I  %  . 
3756,  46,  707a 

Gingi.  3766 

Gin^ber,  375a 

Ginia,  877a 

Ginjall,  8786 

Ginseng,  877a 

Giraffa,  Giraffe,  378a, 
877a 

Girandam,  8976 

Girja,  8786 

Gimaffa,  3786 

Glab.  3926 

Go,  380a 

Goa,  379a;  Master, 
384a  ;  Plum,  3796  ; 
Potato,  3796;  Pow- 
der, 3796;  Stone, 
3796 

Goban,  Gobang,  380a 

Godavery,  380a 

Goddess,  381a 

Godeman.  3666 

Godhra,  386a 

Godoen,  3816 

Godomem,  366a 

Godon,  3816 

Godoriin,  386a 

Godovari,  381a 

Godown,  38la,  243a 

Godowry,  3806 

Goe,  3796 

Goedown,  3816 

Goeni,  Goeny,  4036 

Goerabb,  8926 

Goercullah,  387a 

Goga,  379a.  3826 

Gogala,  383a 

Goglot.  382a,  8126 

Gogo.  3826 

Gogoia,Gogolla,768a» 

383a 
Gogul,  386a 
Gob,  4956 
Gola,    Golah,    8886. 

384a,  1086 
Gold  Mohur,    578a; 
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Flower,  888^» ;  Gold 
Moor,  574a 

Oole,  3S36 

Golgot,  Gol|ota,  Gol- 
gotha, 140a 

Golim,  423a 

Golmol,  3865 

Goltschut,  8306 

Goinashta,  Gomash- 
tab,  Gomaata,  Go- 

*    mastah,  384a 

Gomberoon,  Gom- 
broon, Gombruc, 
385a,  384a,  h 

Gom-gom,  Gomgom- 
xneD,  4626 

Gomio,  4686 

Gomroon,  Gomrow, 
3846 

GomuU,  885a,  7816 

Gondewary,  3806 

Goney,  4036 

Gong,  385a 

Gong,  3656 

Gronga  Sagur,  798a 

Gongo,  3856 

Gonk,  Gonoflk,  4726 

Gony,  904a 

Goodry,  386a 

Googul,  386a 

Googur,       Goojur, 
386a,  6 

Goolail,  Gooleil-bans, 
3866 

Gool-mohur,  3836 

Goolmool,  3866 

Goome,  373a 

Goomtee,  3866 

Goomul  mutch,  2246 

Goont,  387a 

Goony,  4036 

Goor,  l95a 

Goorcully,  387a 

Goordore,  389a 

Groorka,  Goorkally, 
387a 

Gooroo,  3876 

Goorul,  3876 

Goorzeburdar,  G006- 
berdaar,  Gooaher- 
dar,  3876,  427a 

Groozerat,  388a 

Goozul-knana,  388a 

Gopura,    Gopuram, 
3886 

Gora,  Gora  log,  3886 

Gor&b,  392a 

Gorahwalla,     Gora- 
wallah,  3886 

Gorayit,  Goray  t,  389a 

Grordower,  389a 

Gore,  390a 

Gorge,  2556 

Gorgelane,  Gorge- 
lette,  Gorgolane, 
Gk)rgolet,  Gtorgo- 
lett,  Giorgoletta, 
382a,  6 

GJorregorri,  1266 

Goni,  3876 

G08,  3916 


Ciosain,  Gooaing,  Qo- 

sannee,  889a,  6656 
Gkjsbeck,  CkMbeagne, 

Gosbeege,  3896 
Gosel-kane,  3886 
Gosha,  390a 
Gosine,  S89a 
Goflle-kane,  3886 
Goes,  3896 
Gom,  401a 
G^Msein,      Go6syne, 

389a 
Gotam,  Gotma,  3666 
Gotton,  Gottom,  3816 
Gk)ualeor,  406a 
Goudrin,     Gouldrin, 

386a 
Goule,  3726 
Goung,  390a 
Gour,  390o 
Gk>urabe,  892a 
Gouren,  3906 
Gburgoulette,  382a 
Gouro,  3906 
Gourou,  3876 
Gourze-berdar,  3876 
Governor's    Straits, 

3906 
Gow,  391a,  261a 
Gk)wa,  Gowai,  Gtowa- 

pura,  379a 
Gowre,  3906 
Goyava,  400o 
Gozurat,  388a 
Grab,  3916 ;  Service, 

104a 
Grab-anemoas,  404a 
Grabb,  3926 
Gracia,  395a 
Grain,    Gram,   393a, 

3926 
Gram-fed,  393a 
Gram  Mogol,  5726 
Gram-serenjammee, 

surrinjaumee,  8776 
Grandon,  Grandonic, 

3936,  792a,  793a 
Gran    Magol,    572a; 

Porto.  728a 
Grant,  397a 
Grfo,  393a 
Grteia,  895a 
Grass,    Grasse-cloth, 

3936 
Grass-cutter,  3936 
Grassia,  395a,  506 
Grasshopper      Falls, 

394a 
Grass- widow,     394a  ; 

Widower,  3946 
Grassy ara,  394a 
Gratiates.  395a 
Grave-digger,  395a 
Gredja,  379a 
Gree,  373a 
Green- pigeon,  395a 
Grendam,  3976 
Grenth,  397a 
Grey  Partridge,  3956 
Griblee,  3956 
Griff,  Griffin,  Griffish, 

3956 


Grob,  892a,  6 

Groffe,  3966 

Grooht,  397a 

Grou,  1696,  8876 

Ground,  3966,  1766 

Gruff,  3966 

Grunth,  Grunthee, 
Grunthum,  397a 

Guadovaryn,  380a 

Guaiava,  400a 

Gu&li&r,  406a 

Gualveta,  3626 

Guana,  8976,  367a 

Guancare,  3656 

Guano,  398a 

Guaoo,  3656 

Guardafoy,  Guar- 
dafii,  Gnardafui, 
Guardafun,  Guar- 
dafuni,  Guardefui, 
398a,  399a 

Guary,  3726 

Guate,  3696 

Guava,  3996 ;  Guaver, 
400a 

Gubber,  400a 

Gubbrow,  4006 

Guchrat,  388a 

Gudam,  3816 

Gudavarij,  380a 

Gudda,  4006 

Guddee,  Guddy,  4006 

Gudeloor,  707a 

Gudge,  4006 

GudOes,  3816 

Guendari,  155d 

Gugall,  386a 

Gugglet,        Guglet, 

Guiana,  3976 

Guiava,  400a 

Guickwar,  Guicowar, 
401a 

Guindi,  373a 

Guinea-cloths,  401a ; 
-Deer,  4016 ;  Fowl, 
4016;  Pig,  4016, 
Stuffs,  401a,  707a  ; 
Worm,  4016 

Guinees  Ly  waat,  4016 

Guin^am,  Guingan, 
Guingani,  GuingEo, 
Guingoen,  376a,  6 

Guinystuffes,  4036 

Guion,  398a 

Guirindan,  3976 

Guiar,  7196 

Gu^artft,  388a 

Guieputty,  261a 

Guler,  3866 

Guiputty,  4026 

Gullean,  1496 

Gumbrown,  3846 

Gum-gimi,  4026 

Gunge,  403a,  384a 

Gungung,  3856,  403a 

Gunja,  403a 

Gunney,  Gunny, 
-bag,  403a,  401a 

Gunt.  387a 

Gunta,  4036 ;  Pandy, 
6676  ^ 


Gunth.  387a 
Guoardaffuy,  899a 
Guodavam,     Guoda- 

vari,  3806 
Guogualaa,  3836 
Gup,  Gup-Gup,  4036, 

404a 
Gureebpurwar,  404a 
Gurel,  8876 
Gurgulet,  Gurguleta, 

3826 
Gurjaut,  404a 
Guqjara,  388a 
Gurjun  oil,  971a 
Gurr,  4046 
Gurrah,  3726 
Gurrah,  702a 
Gurree.  8726 
Gurreeonuwauz,  404a 
Gurrial,  3886 
Gurry,  4046 
Guru,  3876 
Gushel  Choe,  Gussell 

Chan,  388a 
Gilt,  407a,  898a 
Gutta  Percha,  4046 
Guva-SindSbur,  838a 
Guyal.  4066 
Guynde,  373a 
Guynie  Stuffs,  4036 
Guzatt,  388a 
Guzee,  405d,  707a 
Guzelcan,  Guzelchan, 

388a 
Guzerat,  388a 
Guzzie,  Guzzy,  405a 
Gwalere,       Gw^i^, 

Gwalier,    Gwalior, 

405a,  406a 
Gyaul,  4066 
Gyelong,  4066 
Gyllibdar,  468a 
Gylong,  4066 
Gym-khana,  4066 
Gynee,  407a 


Habash,    Habaahy, 

4286 

Habassi,  707d 

Habbeh,  428a 

Habech,  Habesh, 
Habshi,  4286 

Haocam,  409a 

Hackaree,  Hackarv, 
Hackeray,  Hack- 
ery, 407a,  408a 

Hackin,  429<t 

Hackree,  408a 

Hackum,  409a 

Haddee,  Haddey, 
Haddy,  4086,  8096 

Hadgee,  4086 

Haffshee,  4286 

Hafoon,  3996 

Hakeem,  429a 

Hakim,  409a 

Hakkary,  408a 

Halabas,  126,  18a 

Halalcor,  Halalchor, 
HalAcore,  Halal- 
oour,  409a,  6,  410a 
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Imaum,    432a  ;    Im- 

aumlMirra.  43126 
Impale.  4326 
In'am,  iD'amd^r,  4S3a 
Inam,  4326 
Inaum,  433a 
Inde,  4366 
Indergo,        Indeirjd, 

438a 
Indes,  4366 
Indeum,  437a 
India,  433a 
Indian,  437a ;  Fowl, 

d45a;  Muck,  216; 

Nut,  2286 
Indiaes,  4366 
Indioo,  4376 
Indies,  433a,  4366 
IndifiTo,  Indigue,4376, 

Indistanni,  417a 
Indofltan,  4166,  417a 
Indostana,  4176 
Indou,  Indu,  4156 
Indus,  437a 
Industam,  Industan, 

Industani,       4166, 

4176,  5936 
Ingelee,    Ingeli,    In- 

felie,IngeTlie,414a, 
77a 
Inglees,  4386 
Inp,  4186 
Infiame,         Iniama, 

977a,  8856 
Interlope,  Interloper, 

439a,  4386 
Intu,  4356 
loghe,  461a 
Ipecacuanha,  4396 
Ipo,  Ipu,  957a 
Ircara,  4i30a 
Irinon,  774a 
Iron-wood,  4396 
I-say,  4396 
Iskat,  4396 
Islam,  4396 
Istoop,  440a 
Istubbul,  440a 
Itzeboo,  Itzibu,  440a 
luana,  3976 
luchi,  472a 
India,  4656,  466a 
lunck,  lunoo,  luncus, 

lunk,  lunke,  4726 
lunkeon,  4736 
lunsalaom,  4736 
lurebasso,  474a 
lya,  42a 
Izam   Maluco,    440a, 

628a 
Izaree,  7076 


Jaca,  443a 
Jacatoo,  2276 
JaccaU,  2276 
Jack,  440a 
Jackal,  Jackall,  4436 
Jackaas-Copal,  444a 
Jackcall,       Jackals, 
444a 


Jackoa,  367a 
Jack-snipe,  444a 
Jaoquete,  4446 
Jade,  4446 
Jadoo,        Jadoogur, 

4456 
Jafanapatam.  4456 
Jaffry,  446a 
Jafna,    Jafnapatlbn, 

4456 
J9gada,  4506 
Jagannat,       Jagan- 

n^th,     Jaga-Naut, 

467a,  6. 46& 
Jagara,  446a,  8766 
Jagamata,     Jaganr- 

nat,  468a.  4676 
Jageah,  4466 
Jagemot,  4676 
Jaggea,  Jagger,  4466 
Jaggery,  446<i 
Jagghire,  447a 
Jaggory,  167a 
Jagneer,  Jagheerdar, 

Jag  Hire,  Jaghire, 

Jaghiredar,    4466, 

447a 
Jagm^,  4666 ;  Jag- 

naut,  467a 
Jagory,  Jagra,  Jagre, 

Jagree,     446a,     6, 

9246 
Jah-ghir,  4466 
Jaidad,  4746 
Jailam,  4586 
Jail-kbana,  447a 
Jaimdr,  211a,  505a 
Jain.  Jaina,  447a,  6 
Jakad,  4446 
Jakatra,  71a 
Jaksom  Baksom,  420a 
Jalba,  3626 
Jaleebote,  4476 
Jalia,  Jaliya,  362a,  6 
JaUamakee,  465a 
Jam,  4476 
Jama,  Jamah,  4496, 

6626,  706a 
Jamahey,  4506 
Jaman,  4496 
Jambea,  469a 
Jambo,  449a 
Jambolone.  4496 
Jamboo.  4486,  46 
Jambook,  7886 
Jamdanni,  7076 
Jamdar,  469a ;  Jam- 

dher,  469a,  497a 
James  &  Marr.  449d 
Jamgiber,  9786 
Jamil,  450a 
Jamma,  449a,  7376 
Jamna  Masiid,  4696 
Jamoon,  4496,  3996 
Jampa,  1836 
Jampan,   Jampanee, 

Jampot,  463a,  6 
Jamun,  4496 
Jamwar,  7076 
Jan.  462a 
Janoiya,       Janbwa, 


Jancada^      Jangada, 

Janffai,  450a 
Jangal,  470a 
Jangama.  451a,  466a 
Jangar,  450a 
JangomiK,  Jangomay, 
Jangumaa,      450i6, 
451a,  1906,  5036 
Jantana,  951a 
Jfto,  456a 

Japan,  JapSo,  Japon. 
Jappon,  4516,  452a 
Jaquete,  4446 
Jaquez,       Jaqueira, 

443a,  4426 
Jarcoon,  452a 
Jard-Hafun,  3986 
Jargon,  452a 
Jarool,  453a 
Jask.  453a 
Jasoos,  4536,  736a 
Jasque.  Jasques,  453a 
Jatra,  1856 
Jaua,  456a 
Jaugui,    Jauguisme, 

4616,  556d 
Jaukan,  1926 
Jaumpaun,  463a 
Jaun,  4536 
Jauthari,  214a 
Java,  4&4a ;  Radish, 
4566 ;  Wind,  4566 ; 
Jawa,  4556 
Jawab,  Jawaub,  4566 
Jawi,  456d 
Jawk,  443a 
Jay,  457A 
Jeel,  457d,  92a 
Jeetul,  4576,  68a 
Jehad,  Jehaud,  458a 
Jekanat,  467a 
Jelabee,      Jelaubee, 

458a 
Jelba,  3626 
Jellaodar,  4686 
Jelly,  4586 
Jelowdar,  4686 
Jelum   4586 
Jemadar,  Jematdar, 
Jemautdar,    4586, 
459a 
Jemendar,  Jemidar, 
Jemitdar,   Jemmi- 
dar,  9806,  a 
Jenana,  9816 
Jenni,  459a 
Jenninora,  981a 
Jennye,  459a,  4696 
Jennyrickshaw,  4596 
Jentief,  Jentio,  Jen- 

tive,  3686,  3676 
Jergelim,  3736 
Jerry,  438a 
Jeruba^a,  474a 
Jesserah,  460a 
Jetal,  2936 
Jezaerchi,        Jezail, 

Jezailchi,  4746 
Jezya,  460a 
Jhappan  4636 
Jhfiral,  912a 
Jhau,  4646 


Jhaump,  460a 
Jheel,  457a 
Jhillmun,  4606 
Jhool,  4636 
Jhoom,  460a,  252a 
Jhow,  4646 
Jhula,  4636 
Jiculam,  829a 
Jidgea,  3546,  460a 
Jigat,  4446 

Jilaudir,  468a,  7486 

Jillmill,  4606 

Jingal,  Jin  jail,  8736,  a 

Jinjee,  3766 

JinjiU,  374a 

Jinkall,  8286 

Jinnvrickshaw.  Jin- 
ri-ki-sha,  4596 

Jital,  4576,  6736 

Jizya,  460a 

Jno  Gemaet.  4676 

Joanee,  4656 

Joanga,  1436 

Jocole,  4606 

Joflree,  Joghi,  Jogi, 
Jogue,  Jog^edes, 
Joffui,  461a,  5926, 

John  Company,  462a 
Joiwaree,  4656 
Jompon,  4626 
Jonk  Ce^loan,  4736 
Jonquanier,  478a 
Jooar,  465a 
Jool,  4636 
Joola,  Joolah,  4686 
Jordafoon,  8996 
Jomufa,  3786 
Joosje,  Joostje^osie, 
Josin,  Joss,  -House, 

-Stick,Jostick,4636, 

464a,  6,  7446 
Jouari,  4656 
Jougie,  4616 
Jow,  4646 

Jo  walla  Mookhi,  465a 
Jow^ri,       Jowarree, 

Jowarry,  465a,  6 
Jowaulla     Mookhee, 

4646 
Jowaur,  465a 
Ju&la  miichi,  465a 
Jubtee,  4656 
Judaa,  Judea,  4656, 

466a,    566,     5036, 

691a 
Judgeea,  460a 
Jugboolak,  466a 
Juggernaut,  4676 
Jugget,  885a 
Juggumaut,  466a 
Juggut,  4446 
Ju^o,  4726 
Juioline,  874a 
Juk&ndar,  1916 
Julibdar,  468a 
Jum,  4606 
-Jumbeea,  4686 
Jumboo,  4486,  449a 
Jumdud,  469a 
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Jumea,  4606 

Jumma.  469a,  801a 

JummaDundee,  Jum- 
ma-bundy,  469a 

Jummahdar,  459a 

Jumoa,  469)6;  Mns- 
jid,  4696 

Jim^alan,  4736 

JuQcan,  4736 

Jimcaneer,  473a 

J  unco,  4726 

Jungeera,  4696,  806a 

Jungel,  Jnngla,  470a, 
6  ;  Jungle,  470a  ; 
-Cat,  Cock,  Dog, 
Fever,  Fowl,  Fruit, 
Mahals,  Terry, 
471a,  4706,  9146 

Junglo,  4716 

JuDgo,  4726 

Jun^odo,  4506 

J  umorM  erchan  t,  2226 

Junk,  472a 

Junkameer,  47da 

JunkauD,  4736 

Junk-Ceylon,  473a 

Junkeon,  4736 

Junko,  4726 

Juptee,  4656 

Jurebassa,  Jurebas- 
80,  Juribasso,  Ju- 
ruba^a,  Jurybassa, 
474«,  4736,  36 

Jute,  474a 

Jutka,  4746 

Juttal,  458a 

Juzail,  4746,  3736 

Jurrat,  388a 

Jw^^-mukhi,  4646, 
631« 

Jyedad,  4746 

Jylibdar  468rt 

Jysh  kutcheri,  Jyshe, 
475a 


K&&rle,  282/1 
Kabnai,  13^a 
Kab-ab,  138// 
Kabaya,  1376 
Kabel,  1406 
Kaber,  176/x 
Kaber-dar,  495rt 
Kabkad,  1596 
Kabob,  138a 
K^bul,  139a 
Kach,  2866 
Kachemirc,  169a 
Kachnar,  2886 
Kadel,  2646 
Kadhil,  442/> 
Kafor,  1416:  Kaferi- 

stAn,  1426 
Kafila,  1426 
Kafir,  141a 
Kafur   canfuri,  Fan- 

suri,  162<i 
KahiCr,  495o 
Kahan,  2696 
Kahwa,  2,326 
Kaieman,  177a 


Kairme,  478a 
RaisOrl,  1516 
&aj4e,    475a,    1776, 

180a 
Kakatou,  227a 
Kakke,  886 
Kakul,  Kakula,1396,a 
Kali,  4^56' 
Kala'i,  1456 
Kalambac,  Kalanbac, 

1446,  a 
Kalanbu,  2366 
Kalan^,  145a 
Kala  Jagah,  Juggah, 

475a ;  Panee,  Pany, 

690a 
Kalavansa,  145a 
Kaldaron,  Kalderon, 

2356,  a 
Kaleefa,  147a 
Kalege,  236a 
Kaleoun,  147a 
Kalgi,  279a 
Kalikata,  146a 
Ralikat,  148a 
Ralin,  1456 
Kalinga,  475a,  222a, 

256a,  488a  ;nagara, 

-patam,  4^a 
Eallsa,3786 
Kalit-dar,  483a 
Kalla-Nimmack,  475a 
Kallar,  7196 

KaXXtdya,  Kalliena, 

1496,  8766 
Kalliiin,  1476 
Kalu-bili-mas,  2246 
Kalyana,  1496 
Kamalata,  7496 
Rawata,  2396 
Kamb^ya,  150a 
K/imboja,  1506 
Ka/xxai',     Kanikha, 

Ka/Lioi^^as,  484a,  6 
Kampoeng,        Kam- 

ix)ng,      Kampung, 
2416 
Kamrak,  1606 
Kamtah,  2396,  248a 
Kanadara,  153a 
Kanakappel,  247a 
Kanate,  Kanaut,  154a 
Kanbar,  2336 
Kanchani,  2806 
Kanchi,  2456 
Kandahar,  1546 
Kandl,  156a 
Kane-saman,  2476 
Kangra,       Kangrah, 

631a,  6 
Kanii,  2456 
Kankan,  379<i ;  Kan- 

kana,  1736 
Kannekap|)el,  247a 
Kanneli  Mas,  2246 
Kannilj,  4356 
Kanobari,  176rt 
Kan-phou-tchi,  1506 
Kansamab,  2476 
Kapal,  475a 
Kaphok,  1386 


Karab^,  163a 
Karache,  4806 
Karane,  274a 
Kar&nl,  6126 
Karaque,  166a 
Karavan,  1616 
KarSwal,  392a ;  Kara- 

weUe,  1626 
Karbaree,     Karbari, 

475a,  6 
Karbamra,  4796 
Karboy,  163a 
Karcanna,  4756 
Kardaf  lin,  399a 
Kardar,  4756 
Karec,  165a 
£Lareeta,4756 
Karen,  Kareng,  1636 
Kan,  283a 
Karcanna,    Kar- 
kanay,   R&rkhana- 
j&t,  163a,  4756 
KarkoUen,  1596 
Karkun,  163a 
Kamata,    Kami^tak, 
KarnlCtic,  Kam£- 
tik,  1646 
Karor,  276a 

Karrah,  606 

Karraka,  1656 

Karrinf,  2736 

Karri,   Karrie,  2826, 
283a 

Kas,  480a 

Kasem-bazar,  263a 

Kashlsh,  1696 

Kashmir,  169a 

Kasid,  263a 

Kas-kanay,  2836, 9036 

Kassembasar,    Kas- 
sem -Bazar,  263a 

Kaasimere,  478a 

Kasiiaris,  1706 

Katak  Benares,  289a 

Katilrah,  497a 

Katche,  2866 

Kath^,  598a 

Kattura,  497a 

lUuda,  270a 

Kaul,  476a 

Kaulam,  7526,  829a 

Kaunta,  476a 

Kauri,  270a 

Kauss,  480a 

Kavap,  1386 

Kayol,  1406 

Kazbegie,    Kazbekie, 

S896 
Ka?!,  178a 
Kebab,  138a 
Kebulee,  476a,  6086 
Kechmiche,   Keck- 

xnishe,  486a,  4856, 

246a 
Keddah,  476a 
Kedgeree,  4766,  65a: 

Pot,  4776 
Kedgeree,  477a,  414a 
Keeledar,  4836 
Keemcab,  Keemcob, 

485a 
Keeroookbt  8186 


Ke^^aria,  Kcgem, 

4/ 7a 
Keif,  4986 
Keiri,  1736 
Kela,  76 
KeUaut,  4836 
Kellidar,  4836 
Kencben,  280^ 
Kenery,  4136 
Kennery,  \nb 
Keran,  272a 
Kerendum,  397^ 
Kermerik,  1606 
Kerrie,  283a 
Kersey,  KerBenam, 

478J,  4776,  ^6* 
Keschiome,  48S^ 
Ke9elbacbe,49S6,S£i 
Keshimur,  169a 
Kesom,  4856 
Ketchery,  4766 
Ketesal,  4876 
Ketteri,  482a 
Kettisol,  4876 
Kettule.  167a 
Kettyaol,  KettT9o5l 

4786 
Khalmr,    Khabbar, 

4946 
Khader,    Khadir, 

4786,  606 
Khaibar  Pas*,  482ft 
Khair,  1736 
Khakee,  Khaki,  47S^ 
Khalaj,  371a 
Khalege,  236a 
Khalji,  372a 
Khalsa,    Khalsajee« 

479a,  56 
Kban,  479a 
Khanna,  479^' 
Khansama,    Khan- 

saman,  2476,  47^<'> 
Khanum,  4796 
Kharek,  165a 
Kharita,  Kharitadir 

4756 
Kharkee,    Kharki 

4786 
Khas,  168a 
Khash  kha5h,  281a 
Khass.  480r7 
Khasja,  480a,  263^ 
Khat,  2646 
Khato,  1746 
KTiedah,  476a 
Khednoutgar,  4866 
Kheenkaub.  485ff 
Khoiber  Pass,  4826 
Khel^t,  4806 
Khelaut,  484a 
Khelwet,  149a 
Khemkaub,  485<» 
Khenaut-,  1546 
Kherore,  276a 
Khettry,  482a 
Khichri,  4766,  477* 
Khidmutgar,  48  7a 
Khilaji,  872a 
KhU'at,  Khilat,  4836 
BUiUij,  Khiliji,  Khilji, 

8706,  871a,  6 
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Hkter,  SMa 

Montary,        Mentri. 

Mna.  564.1 

Hatb,  60U 

551*.  552« 

Moahar,  6266 

Heiuill,  BtlOa 

Moal,  5704 

MereiU,  Hen:ar,  6676 

Hobed,  Mobud,  eeSa 

Sonior,  2i2* 

Mocadio,       Hock- 

Mwdohani,  660b 

dou,  569u 

ft. 

Merge,    Herg^,   Uar- 
BUi.  Merjee,  6e8u, 

Mature,       MatureB, 

E67b 

802a.  6 

HatT,  n62<i 

ile»- 

Moccol.  571a 

H>t^  Vroun.  33t 

Haua    dee    chiene^ 

M^juita,  Me«,uiU., 

Moctnidabad,  606a 

sesi 

Mongal,        Moonli, 
MoDghol,      WWT 

Haucam,  5776 
Manfdar,  iOh 
UauldivH,  548a 

804* 

Meaticia,      Heatick, 
Mmti^o,      Me.tif, 

Modcfuu-,  Uodelliar, 

671a                     ^ 

Haimlet,  C«3« 

Mestizo,    Meetiw, 

Hodelyaar,  Mudil- 

Maund,  Mauno,  563i. 

MeatiE,       Ueitiia. 

ial,  Modliar,  5694, 
87^ 

6646,  8076 

Moatiri,      MMtiKi, 

MauruB,  f^ii 

604a,  *,  eOSa,  lT2i; 

Modura.635a 

9334 

M«wX«.r,rt.  6S26 

MoEock,  578« 

Mau»>lo.  SD3.1 

Me«trt,  539a 

MonauD.       Honnn. 

Hawuh,  575fl 

Megulla.  5926,  e03<i 

Maiila,  596i 

Met'b,  5626 
Metice,  tSitU,  6046 

Metrahaee,  562* 

3W 

Mhur-palm,  1666 

Mhowa,  6746 

Midan,  607a 

Mibter,  G66a 

Milibar,  5406 

Mi-li-ku,  67*1 

Milinde,  666* 

Milk-bi«h,     -badge, 

5656 

56&, 

Hooda;6836 

Mina,  5640 

Moofa,  580* 

Mocban,  5916 

Mina.  Minah,  Hioao, 

Mooimooador,  4«U 

Mecho«,         Mechoa, 

6073.  6 

6B2fc 

Minuopie,  568.. 

yar,         Mooktoar 

Meckley.  5656,  5974 

Mindey,  6676 

679a 

Modan,  60dt 

Miner,  6076 

""!?i,SS-5?C 

Minibor.  540n 

Mobocbintan,     1974, 

MiDic^oy,  168.1 

531u 

Moolvee.  679*.  J78a, 

:tlinubBr.  540'. 

Mobooroo,  5746 

511* 

Mirabary.Jfi.',! 

Mo-ho-tch«n.po,  183/. 

iSina,          Uinudar, 

Mohrer,  574* 

Ma 

565* 

Mohterofn,Mohturia, 

MiralM,  637n 

591a 

MoonKa.5804 

Moerbar,  6eS™,  6134 

Mlr-bandar,  127u 

3a 

Mehatil,  5tl&t 

Mirwhal,     586a,      i, 

ODOthi, 

6^76 

Maonahy,        581a, 

586a,  130.. 

Mip(.balan,6094 

384,. 

Mchtra,  3a5u 

Miscall.  f*86 

Moknddam.   Mokud- 

MooiiBiff,  5814 

Miscery.  5686 

dem,  5694,  2484 

Moor.    5814,     887a: 

607a,  606* 

Mial,  5686 

Mulaveo,  5794 

Gokl.  574.. 

Molacba,  5444 

Mialipatnti,  562a 

Mo-la-ye,  640a 

Moora.  5S3* 

MisquitW,  590a 

Molobar,  829.. 

Moorah,  r.836 

Melequn,  5446 

Miaroe,  5684,  S636 

Mole-Islam,  575a 

Moore,  582* 

Meiibar.     Melibaria, 

MiwI,  5686 

Moley,  Mali,  5760 

Mooree,  7076 

MisaaKeOlo 

Molkey,  456 

Moorei,  6746 

ade, 

Molla,  679* 

Moorixb,     Moorman, 

MiBtari.  976 

Molly,  5754 

5816,  5844 

MoloRunier,  950* 

Mistice,      Miatip., 

MolokoB,  576fl 

puakoB,          Moor- 

fl05n,  6044,  534a 

Molo-Tu.  576a 

Mistry,  538* 

Mithkal.  568* 

8* 

Miyana,  5654 

Meiidey,          Hendv, 

MiH.re,  610a 

6674 

Mizquita,  590a 

INDEX, 
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Moplah,  5866 
Moqua,  216 
Mora,  586a 
Mora,  5836 
Morah,  574a 
Morah,  586a 
Morambu,  585a 
Moratta,       Moratto, 
Morattoe      Ditoh, 
Moratty,  537a,  6 
Mdrohee,     Mord-du- 
chien,      Mordechi, 
Mordecbin,  Morde- 
chine,    Mordescin, 
Mordesin.        Mor- 
dexi,     Mordexijn, 
Mordexim,      Mor- 
dexin^      Mordicin, 
Mordiaheen,  5866, 
587a,  6,  588a,  5896 
Mordixim,  5896 
More,  5826,  583a 
Morexy,  587a 
Moro,  5826 
Morram,  585a 
Mori  de  cbien,  5866 
Mortavan,  5596 
Mortisheen,  5886 
Mortivan,  5606 
Mortshee,        Mond, 
Morxy,  5886,  587a, 
5866 
Mosandam,  602a 
Mosaul,  6016 
Moscb,  Moschee,  5906 
Mosellay,  5896 
Moaleman,  604a 
Mosolin,  6006 
Meson,  578a 
Mosque,    Mosquette, 
Mosquey,        5896, 
590a,  130a 
Mosquito,      5906 ; 

drawers,  5186 
Mossalagee,  6016 
Mossapotam,  562a 
Mossell^   Mossellay, 

5896 
Mossellini,  6006 
Mossolei,  602a 
Mossoon,  5786 
Mossula,  603a 
Mostra,  605a 
Moturpha,  591a 
M0U9S0,  5776 
Moucoi,  5926 
Moufti,  6936 
MoiryouXiof,  5706 
Moiilmein,  691a 
Mounggtitia,  5966 
Moung-kie-li,  553a 
Mounson,  5786 
Mount  Doly,  6916 
Mouro,  6816,  582a 
Mousceline,  6006 
Mouso-deer,  5916 
MuiLsscl,  570a 
Mousson,  6776 
Mowa,  Mowah,  6746, 

675rt 
Moy,  5946 
Moxadabath,  606a 

3  s 


Mran-ma,  131a 
Mu'allim,  5486 
Mucadamo,  6696 
Mucbalka,  579a 
Muchin,  5916 
Muchilka,  Mncbilkai, 

679a,  5786 
Muchoa,  5926 
Mucbwa,  6916 
Muok,  22a 
Muckadum,  5696 
Muckna,  5916 
Muckta,  581a 
Muckwa,  5926,  593a, 

603a 
Mucoa,  592a 
Mudd^,  593a,  da 
Muddle,  593a 
Mudeliar,  Mudolyar, 

5696 
Muoson,      Mueeson, 

678a 
Mufti,   Mufty,  5936, 

6106,  178a,  6a 
Mug,  5946,  695a 
Mugalia,  571a 
Mugg,  694a 
Muggadooty,      581a 

Muggar,        Mugger, 

Muggerbee,  Mugg^^- 

boe,  596a 
Muggur,  695a,  867a, 

636n 
Mughal,  670a 
Munarram,  5746 
Mukaddam,       669a, 

9236 
Mukhtyar-nama, 

Muktear,  579a 
Mukna,  692a 
Mukuya,  692a 
Mulai,  6796 
Mulaibar.  5406 
Mulkoe,  5686 
Mull,  5956 
Mulla,  5796 
Mullagheo  •  tawny, 

5956 
Mullah,  6796 
Mulligatawny,  5966 
Mulmull,  5956,  7076 
Mulscket,  590a 
Mulugu  tanni,  6956 
Munchee,  5816 
Muncheel,  596a 
Munchua,  650a 
Munegar,  577a 
Mungo,  5806 
Mungoos,  Mungooee, 

5966 
Mungrole,  5526 
Mungul,  5706 
Munibar,  505a 
Munj,  4766,  5806 
Munjoet,  597a 
Munnepoora,     Mun- 

neepore,      Munni- 

poor,    598a.    597a, 

170a 
Munny,  3966 


Munsee,  5816 
Munsheel.  596a 
MClnshy,  5816 
Munsif,  6816 
Munsoon,  5786 
Munsubdar,  598a 
Muntra,  5986 
Muntree,      Montry, 

6986 
Munzil,  699a 
Mura,  6836,  787a 
Murcbal,  586a 
Murgur,  595a 
Mumimut,  5536 
Muscat,  599a 
Muscato,  691a 
Musoelin,  6006 
Muschat,  699u 
Muscheit,  6906 
Muscieten.  591a 
Muacus,  5996 
Musenden,  6026 
Musheed,  6906 
Mushru,  7076 
Music,  599ri 
Musk,  Muske,  599a,  6 
Musketo,      Muskito,  < . 

591a,  5906 
Musk-rat,  5996 
Musland.  601a 
Muslin,  600a 
Musnud,  6006,  4006 
Musoola,  603a 
Musqueet,  6906 
Mussal,  601a 
Mussalchee,  602a 
Mussalla,  601a 
Mussaul.  601a 
Mussaulchee,  6016 
Mussoet,  5906 
Musseldom,  Mussen- 
dom,  Muasendown, 
602a,  6 

Mussheroo,  7076 

Mussleman,  604a 

MuBsoan,  5786 

Mussocke,  6036,  776a 

Mu;»8olen,  Mussoli, 
Miissolo,  MusBolin, 
6006 

Mussoola,  Mussoolah, 
Mussoolee,  6026, 
603a 

Mussoun,  5786 

Mussuck,  6036,  92a, 
735a 

Mussula,  603a 

Mussulman,  6036 

Must,  604a 

Mustoe,  Mustees, 
604a,  353/> 

Muster,  605a,  1086, 
7076 

Mustoro,  Mustice, 
6046 

Miistra,  605a,  2556 

Musty,  605a 

Musulman,  Musul- 
mani,  604a 

Mut,  6056 

Mutchliputtun,  562a 

Muth,  6056 


Mutra,  535a 
Mutseddy,    Matsud- 
dee,       Mutsuddy, 
6856,  1676.  834a 
Mutt,  6056,  130a 
Muttasuddy,      5856, 

384a 
Muttongotbt,  6056 
MuttoDgye,  6056 
Muttra,  6056,  5346 
Mutusuddy,  5856 
Muxadabad,     Muxa- 
dabaud.    Moxada- 
vad,     Moxidayad, 
MuxoodaTad,6056, 
606a 
Mnzbee,    Mnzhnbee, 

MuzEubee,  6066 
Myanna,     Myannah, 

Mydao,  6066,  7206 
Myna,   Mynah.   My- 

neb,  607a,  4906 
Myrabolan,       Myro- 

balan,  609a 
Mysore,  Thorn,  610a 
Mystery,  539a 


Nabab,     Nab4bo, 

611a,  6106 
Nabi,  693a 
Nab6b,  6106 
Naoabar,  625a 
Nfich,  620a 
Nachoda,      Naooda, 

Nacoder,  612a,548a 
Nader,  621a 
Naemet,  632a 
Naeri,  616a 
Nafar,  614a 
Naga,  613a 
Nagar  Cote,  Nagar- 

kot,  631a,  6 
Nagaree,  6136 
Nagerkote,  631a 
Nagheri,  6136 
Nagoroote,       Nagra 

Cutt,  6316 
Nagree,  6136 
Nahab,  6106 
Nahoda,  6126 
Naib,  6136 
Naibabi,  7076 
Naic,  Naickle,  Kaig, 

Naigue,  Naik, 

614a,  6 
Nainsook,  708a 
Naique,  614a,  569(i 
Nair,  616a 

Naitea,Naiteani,6206 
Nakarkutt,  6316 
Nakhodba,  Nakhuda, 

6126 
Nakkavaram,     N^- 

w^[ram,  625a 
Naleky,       Nalkee, 

Nalki  6156 
Nambeadarim,  Nam- 

beoder^,    Nambia- 

dora,  6156 
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Nambooree.  Nam- 
bouri,  Narabnre, 
Namburi,  6156 

Nam-King,  616a 

Nan.  6196 

Nana,  27a 

Nand,  6196 

Nd77a,  618a 

Nangasaqne,  603a 

Nanffraoot,  681a 

Nanka,     Nankeen, 
616a 

Nanking,  Nanquij, 
Nanquin,  616a,  h 

N&rang,  Naranj,  642a 

Narbadah,  624a 

NarcodSo,  Narcon- 
dam,  617a,  6 

Nard,  Nardo,  Ndpdot, 
Nardofltach  ys,  Nar- 
diu,  6176,  618<t 

Nai^eela,  618a ;  Nar- 
ghU,  618// ;  Nargil, 
*2286,  874a;  Nar- 
gileh,  Naivill, 

618a,  6 

Narooa,  4026 

Narrows,  the,  6186 

Narsin,  Narsinsa, 
Narsingua,  619a, 
618/*,  97rt 

Nassick,  6196 

Nassir,  621a 

Natch,  6206 

Nauabi,  Nauabo,  6106 

Naugrocot,  6316 

Naukar,  629a 

Naund,  6196 

Nauros,  Naiiroze, 
Naurus,  Nauruus, 
Naurtiz,  6»306,  a 

Nautch,  620<i ;  -Girl, 
620r/,  2956 

Navab,  611a 

Navait,  6206 

Navob,  Nawab,  Na- 
waiib,  611<r,  6,  612(( 

Naybe,  6136 

Naypiie,  Nayque, 
6146,  a 

Nayro,  615a 

Nazantna,  9406 

Nazier,  635<t 

Nazir,  0:M6 

Nazir,  621a 

Naziir,  635<r,  574a 

Ncc-oda,  6126 
Xccuvcrun,  625a 
XccprcoTelinga,  4vS86 
Neel,  -Kotheo,  -Wal- 
lah, 31  ^f.  6 
Neeblm,  621  a 
Xoel^rhau,    Ncclpow,  ' 
Neeljryo,  622/7,6216' 
Neoni,  022^1,  118a 
Xocpe,  627a 
NoEranoiKjut,  708(/ 
Negaputain,      Notra- 
patan,   Ne}jf!i]»at<lo, 
Nci;^ajM>tan,  (3226 
XogCT,  6256 


Nogerooat,  6816 
Negombo,  6226 
Negraglia.    NegraiB, 

(^pe,  598a,  6226 
Negri,    Negro,    Ne- 

groe,  6256,  a 
Negumbo,  6226 
Neugherry,  6256 
Neip,  6136 
Neitea,  6206 
Nele,  6286 
Neli,  875a,  4656 
Nellegree,  Nelligree, 

626a 
Nellore,  6286 
Nelly,  6236 
Ncmnai,      Nemptai, 

6166 
Nepa,  7886 
Nerbadda,  Ner-, 

budda,  624a,  6286 
Nercha,  624a 
Nordaba,  624a 
Neremon,  Nere- 

moner.    Neremon- 

near,  6296,  630a 
Neri,  356 
Nerik,  Nerrick, 

6246,  a 
Nevayat,      Nevayet, 

Nevoyat,  6236, 6206 
New  Haven,  7276 
Newry,  2276,  522a 
Newty,  438a 
Nezib,  6316 
Ngape,  Ngapee,  6246, 

51a 
Niab,  614a 
Niba,    Niban,     Nib- 

bfinam,  6276 
Niccannce,     Niccan- 

neer,  708a 
Nicobar,      Niconvar, 

Nicovcran,     Nicu- 

bar,  6216,  625a 
Xifjaban,  749a 
Nipper,  Nigroe, 

625«,  6 
Nihang,  9a 
Nil,  316 

NiWwar,  6236,  752a 
Nflpai,   Nilgau,    Nil- 

phaii,  622/«,  6216 
Xijpherrv,  6256 
Nili,  6236 
Xilla,  708/t 
Xilligreo,  626<i 
Xilo,  ir»0«T 
Xilsgau,  6216 
Ximbo,  622a 
Niini>o,  X^impoa, 

Ningixx),  6156 
Ni|>,     Xipa,     Xipar, 

X'ipe,  NiiKjr.  NipiKi, 

627a,  626(T,  6,  140«, 

or" 

o'ota 
Nirk,  X^iruc,  624<f 
Xirv.ma,       Xirwiina. 

6276 
Xiz;nn,     tlie,     628a ; 

X'i/.im  -  111  -  Mulk- 

hiya,  6286 


Nisamalaco,  Niza 
Maluquo,  Nisa- 
moeha,  Ni£amoxa|. 
Niza  Moxaa,  628a,  6 
2646,  516,  6416 

Nizamut  Adawlat,  46 

Ni&Eer,  685a 

Nobab,  611a 

Nockader,  Nocheda, 
Nockado,  Nock- 
hoda,  618a,  6126, 
490a 

NoeRose.  6806 

Noga,  6186 

Nonody,  Nohuda, 
6126 

Nokar,  6286 

Nokayday,  6126 

Noker,  Nokur,  6290, 
188a,  1826 

Nol-kole,  629a 

Non-regulation,  629a 

Nori,  486,  522a 

Norimon,  6296 

Noroose,  Noroae,6d0a 

North-wester,  Nor'- 
wester,  680a 

Notch,  620a 

Nouchadur,  6806 

Noukur,  629a 

Nowayit,  6206 

Nowbehar,  630a 

Nowrose,  Now-roz, 
6306,  a 

Nowshadder,  Nox- 
adre,  6306 

Noyra,  522a 

Nucquedah,  924a 

Nudaeea  Rivers,  6306 

Nudjoev,  6316 

Nuggiircote,  631a 

NuTeeb,  61316 

X'iikur,  629a 

Nullah,  632a 

Numbda,  Numda, 
6326,  a 

X^umerical  Affixes, 
6326 

Nummud,  Numna, 
Nuniud,  632a 

Nuncatios,  6346 

Nunda,  632a 

X'unsarec,  708<i 

Nurc,  5'22a 

Xut,  6346 

Xut,  Indian,  2286; 
Promotion,  6346 

Nutb,  6346 

X'uzr,  X'uzza,  Xuzzor, 
635/1,  6346 

Xym,  622a 

X'vpo,  Xvpeira,  627a, 
62<36 


Gaiyan,  641a 
Oaracta,  4856 
Oart,  635a 
01»anp,  ♦5356 
Ochilia,  751a 
Odia,     Odiaa,    4656,  ; 
466^^  1 


Odiein,  6S86 

Oeban,  6856 

GSfl  de  chat,  175a 

OegU,  8a 

Ofante,  8i8a 

Ogg,«a 

Ogolim,  Ogooli,  42Sa, 

Ojantana,  951a 

Ola,  636a,  83Sa 

Old  Strait,  6356 

01e,6366 

Olho  de  gato,  gatta 

1746 
Olio,  6366 
Oliphant,  843a 

011a,011ah,Olle,686a, 
6, 140a 

0mara,0mbrah.6S76. 

6486 
Ombrel,  9515 
Omedwaur,    Omaed- 

war,  6866,  687a 
Omkh,  687a 
Ommeraud,  6876 
Omra,  Omrah,  6876, 

a,  18a 
Omum  water,  6876 
Onoar,  716 
Onbrele,  9516 
Ondera,  4136 
Onor,  Onore,  4226,  a. 

456 
Ooiyne,  6876 
Ooiank,  Oolock,  9716 
Oolong,  909a 
Ooloo        Ballan^, 

Oo1oobal]ong,^&9^ 
Oonari,  4136 
Oopas,  9586 
Ooplab,  Ooplee,  639a, 

6 
Oord,  Oordh,  Ooreed. 

6396,  725a 
Oordoo,  6396,  417a 
Oorial,  6406 
Ooriya,  6406 
Oorlam,  3966 
Oonid,  6396 
Oosfar,  780a 
Ootacamund,  6406 
Ol>al,  6406 
Oi>eou,  4216,  426a 
Ophium,       Ophyan, 

Opio,  Opion, 

Opium,  6406,  641a, 

6,  642a 
Opper,  426a 
Omfle,  378a 
Orancaya,  Orancayo, 

6446,  645<f,  208a 
Orang  Barou,  -Bam, 

396a,  6 
Orangcaye,  645a 
Orang  Dcedong,  4396 
Orange,  642a 
Oranpkava,       Orang 

Kayo,  *6446,  645a 
Orang-lama,  3966 
Oranp-otan,     -otang, 

-outan,       -outang, 

-utan,  6436,  644a 


OnnluwA,   Onmluv, 

Orda,    Ordo,    Orda, 

-buu-,  6400,  b 
Onnge,  MSt 
Organ,  S4Ea 
Oryaua,  48GA 


6Wb,  a,  816 
Ormet,S16a 
OrmemiM,  64M 
Onnucbo,       OnuDi, 

Ormni,   WW;  Or- 

mnzina,  MU 
OnJj,  lift 
Orobatang,  Oiobaloa, 

639a 
Orombarm,  6166 
On>oae,MSb 
Otonkoj,  646a 
Orraoa,  Orracha,  36a, 

SCTa 
Oirakan, 34* 
Onsqua,  366 
'Ofi^i.  679b 
Oita,  Ortba,  635a,  6 
Ortolan,  647a 
'Opufw,  Oryia,  7636, 

7e*« 

Osbat,  HtOo 
Oatoor,  780a 
Otte^  OtUh,    Ottar, 


Ouran  -  OnUng,    Ou- 
ranz-outong,  644  6,0 
Onrdf,  6406 
Outcry,  64Sa 
Onvidor,  6486 
Ova,  41a,  7846 
Overland,  6486 
Oiidore,  6496 
Owl,  6496 
Oyut'o,  6476 
'Of>,f<j,  8386 


Puo],  PaL(«iilr,735a 
Pooca,  7344 
Pocem,  6826 
Pacbamiirin,  45a 
Pachin,  6946 
Pacota.  7046 
Paddie,  6506 
Paddimar,  6876 
Paddy,   Bird,  Field, 

650..,  6 
PadaoBhawe,  653a 
Padi  bird.  6506 
Pndre,    -Souchong, 

661.1.  909n ;  Padri 

I'adrigi,    Padry, 

6516,  tiSSn 
Padshnff,  652a 
Poee-jam,  748t( 
Pagor,  6526 


i7. 

016a 
Paguel,  1236 
Pagaode,  6556 

Paliar,  736a 
Pahlavi,  S576 
Pshlawao,  S446 
Pahr,  73Sa 
I^bur,  91a 
Paibn,  1S96,  683a 
Paick,  7486 


Paigu,  69 

I^,74S 


Pait,  748o     " 
Pailoo,  6684 
Painted  Oixidi,  714a 
Paique,  749a 
Faiwib,  704a 
Paiabcnab,  701} 
Paiama,  74aa 
Fajar,  91a 
PakotiA  7046 
Pal,  6^ 
Pdlaail£n  e69a 
l^ilakija,  Palamkeen, 

661a,  8516 
PaUmpore,  6626,708a 
PaUnckee,    PalaD- 

chine,  6606,  a 
Palangapuz,  6626 
Palaogkyn,  661a 


kina,    PalauqneaD, 

Paluiquin.     659a, 

660a,  I,  6616 
PalapuDti,  7386 
Palau,  711r 


PalBT 


[1,6616 


PKIawfi  bandar,  33a 

Paleacats,  7366 

Paleagar,  7186 

■■-■-   -'e,  Baor,  662o 
nze,  73S6 
itta,  7366 

Palokee,Palsky,661a, 

Palempore,  662a 
Falenkeen,   Palen- 

quia,  661a,  660a 
Palepunta,  punta, 

punsen.  7m.  a 
Pali,  662/.,  730u 
Palkeo,  661a ;  -Garry, 

6«4«.   3656,    6596; 

Pilki,6606;  gharry, 


PaUiDgaQj,  ll6a 
PdliDEijii,6a06 
Palmaa,  Cape  daa, 

Palmoiraa,  Palmeriai, 
Palmeroe,  Palmira, 
Pa]miiuCape,PU- 
myim.   Palmyra 
Point,  Palmyna 
Point,  6646,  M5<i 

Pambou,S5a 

Pambre,   Pamerin, 
Pamoriae,  666a 

nunpano,  721a 

ParopalmooM, 
-mon»«,72l6 

Pamphlet,   Pample*. 
Pamplet  7216,  a 

Pamrea,  Ptoir(,6e66,a 

Pan,  Panan,  Paoant, 
6896,  S49a 

Paocha^Hk),  66fii 

Panohaeet,  Panchait, 
740a,  7396 

Panchalar,  172a 

Panchaoada,  7416 

Panchangra,   Pan- 
diiOgam,  6656 

Panchuit,   Panoba- 
yet,  7«a.  7896 

Pancbvay,  6886 

Paiidael,FMid*1,6666 

Paod^m,  66Sa 

Pandarane,    Pandar- 
Sjii,   I^darany 
666a,  6,  667a,  540a 

Paadaroa,   Panda- 
nim,  PaadamuD, 

e6aa, 6 

Paadaul,  6656,  66Sa 
Pandect,  741a 
Pandejada,  668a 
Pandel,  6656 
Pandit,    Pandilo, 

7406,  741a 
Paady,  6676 
Pang-ab,  742a 
Pangaia,      Pangaio, 

Pangara.  668a 
Pang-ob,  742a 


Pan],  6696 

Panica,  Fanical,  669a 
Patiicala,  669a 
Paniear,  669n 
Panidarami,  667a 
Panikar,      Paoiquoi, 


Pnlleacatto,  7366 


Pftni-ab,  742'! 
FaDiangam,  66! 
Panji,  7576 
Paninnd,  742a 
Panka,  743a 
Panoel,  670/. 
Panmreo,  744,1 


Pantliay,  Pantlii, 
6696 

Panirell,  670a 

Papwlom,  72Sa 

Papaie,  Pkpaio,  Fa- 
paw,  Pany,  Pa- 
paya, 6706,  671o 

Papar,  735a 

Pappu,671a 

Papua,  6716 

Paqnin,  6946 

Par,  37Sa,  7S6a 

Pars,  7296 

Pars-baik^Panbyke, 
6720,6716 

Paradise,  Bird  of,  946 

Panmuuitri,  6446 

Paranghee,  672a 

Parangi,  I^rangui, 
35Sa,3Ma 

Panu>,7S8a 

Paraah&war,  I^raahli- 
wara,  7006,  701a 

Paraya,  681a 

Parbutty,  6726 

Parce«,  6816 

Panherry,  6836 

Pardai,  Pardao,  Par- 
dau,  Pardaw,  I^ 
doo,  67«6,  6726, 
677a,  6,  8986 

Par«a,S796 

Parse,  650a 

Pareiya,  6806 

Parell,  678a 

Paretcberi,  6836 

Pareya,  6796 

Pargaoa,  6986 

Paria,  680a ;  Pariah, 
6786  ;Arra(^,  675a, 


Parrea,  Parrear, 
Parreyer,  Parriar, 
Rirty,  6796,  680a, 
e31a,130a 

Paraee,  Parseo.  Par- 
eey,  6816,  682a 

PaiBhiwar,  7006 

Parsi.  682a 

Partab,  6736 

Partridge,  Black, 
996 ;  Grey,  3956 

Paru,  1216 

ParTOO,  PoTTU, 

682a,  6,  7876 

Parwanna,  7446 

Paaador,  6826 

Pasban,  749a 

Pasei.  6826,  8656 

Paai,  683a 

Pastenuo,  6856 

Pat,  ^3« 

Patail,'6S6a 
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FRtamar,  687a 
Patan,  Patana,  6866, 

7466 
Patane,      Patanctor, 

7466,  747a 
Patawa,  7476 
Patchj.    688a;   L«tf, 

Patcharae,  6886 
Patchaw,  6526 
Patcheree,  Pai- 

cherry,  6886 
Patchouli,  6836 
Patchuk.  746a 
Pateca,  684a 
Pateoo,       Pateooon, 

688a 
Patei,  686a 
Patoil,  Patel,  Platoll, 

6856,  686a 
Patella.        PatellM, 

P4t«llo,  6876,  688a 
Pat«mare,  6876 
Patenaw,  6866 
Pateque,  6856 
Pftter,  6516 
Pater,  6906 
Path^,  7466 
Patimar,  687a 
Patna,  686a 
Patnl-dar.  746a 
Patola,   Patolla,   Pa* 

tolo,  6866 
Patre,  652a 
Patsjaak,  7456 
Patta.  708a 
Pattak,  683a 
Pattala,  6866 
Pattamar,  687a 
Pattan,  7466 
Pattanaw,  6866 
Pattate,  885/; 
Pattawiila,  7476 
Pattel,  686a 
Pattello,  6876 
Pattemar,  6876 
Pattena,  6866 
Pattiraar,  3926 
Patxiah,  652a 
Paual,  155a 
Pauco-nia,  693rt 
Paugul,  7176 
Paul,  689a 
Paulist,      Paulistin, 

688<i 
Paumphlet,  721a 
Paunch,  7386 
Paunchwav,        6886, 

737ri 
Pausengi,  230a 
Pautshaw,  6526 
Pauzeconr,  917a 
Pawl,  6886 
Pawmmerry,  665a 
Pawn,     689a,     89rt ; 

Sooi)arie,         6896 ; 

Pawnc,  6896 
Pawnee,  6896 ;  Kalla, 

690^1 
Paw  Paw,  6716 
Pawm,  3586 
Paygu,  693a 


Payeke,  7486 
Payen-ffhant,  090a 
Paygod,  657a 
P^yik,  749a 
Payia-ghit,  69(b 
Pazahar,  91a 
Pazaiid,6586 
Pazem,  691a 
Pazend.  6906,  6586 
PazM,  6826 
Pe^a,  704a 
Pecoa,  7S4a 
Peooull,6906 
Pecha,  704a 
Peco,  9086 
Peed,  693a,  6 
Pecui,  6906, 48a,  9186 
Pedeare,  691« 
Pedeshaw,  6526 
Pedir,  6906 
PedradeCk)bra,848a 
Peeida,  6916 
Peedere,  691a 
Peenus,  691a 
Peeoal,  Peepol,  692d, 

Peer,  692a 
Pego,  693a 
Pego,  9086 
Pegu,     693a ;     Jar, 

5606 ;  Pony,  6986 
Pegtlo,Pegua,693a,6 
Penlevan,    PeUiTftn, 

7876 
Pehlvi,  6576,  6586 
Peiche-kane,  7016 
Peigu,  6936 
Peik,  7486 
Peisach,  7146 
Poischcush,  7016 
Peish-khanna,  7016 
Peishor,  7006 
Peishwah,  702a 
Peixo  Cerra,  808a 
Pckcr,  8606 
Peking,  694a 
Pekoe,  909a 
Pelau,  711a 
Pelican,  6946,  2896 
Pellacata,  7366 
Pelo,  7106 
Pelong,  354a 
Ponang  Lixwyer,  695a 
Pondal,Pendaul,6666 
Pcndct,  741a 
Penguin,     Penguyn, 

Pongwin,         Pen- 

gwvn,  Duck,  6956, 

696a 
Peniasco,  708a 
Penical,  6696 
Ponisse,  691/* 
Pcntado,  7136 
Peon,  G96(i,  220a 
Peon,  7236 
Peer,  6926 
Pope,  6986^ 
Pepper,  6976 
Pequij,  Pe<|uin,  694a 
Percjiula,      Percolla, 

Percollo,  708a 
Perdaw,  Perdo,  678a 


Pemn^Petgnntufch, 

l^e    Tweaty-four, 

6986 
Peri,  699a 
Perim,58d6 
Perpet,  Perpetnaiioe, 

Perpetuano,   Per- 

petuitr,  699ia,  6 
Perria,  6d0a 
Persaim,  6996,    71«, 

2596 
Persee,  6816 
Persh&wer,  7006 
PersUni,  682a 
Persimmon,  6996 
Pertab.  6766 
Perombancam,  70Oa 
Pervili8,876 
Perwanna,    Per- 

waana,  7446 
Pescaria,  700a 
Peshash,   Peaohaaeh, 

7146 
Peahawur,  700a 
Peshoabs,  701a 
Peahcnah.  Peshkesh, 

701a,  491a 
Peshkhaima,    Peah- 

khfina,   Peah-khid- 

mat,  7016 
Peshour,  701a 
Peshua,    Peshwa, 

Peshwah,  702a 
Peskei,  701a 
Pesqueria,  700a 
Petamar,  6876 
Petarah,  715a 
PetersUly,  702a 
Petta,  Pettah,  7026 
Peun,  Pe-une,  697a, 

6966 
Peuplier,  692a 
Peys,  Peyaen,    1216, 

704a 
Peyxe  Serra,  808a 
Pbansegar,   Pban- 

seegur,  Phunsigar, 

702/>,  916a 
Phaora,  3586 
Pharmaund,  3546 
Phaur,  736a 
Phermanticlote,  9156 
Pherushahr,  3506 
Pherwanna,  7446 
Philin,  354a 
P'hineez,  691a 
Phirangi,  353a 
Phirmaund,  3546, 58a 
Phojdar,  2166 
Phonghi,   Phongi, 

Phongy,  724a,  8916 
Phoolcheri,  7226 
Phoolkaree,    Phool- 

kari,  7026,  708a 
Phoongy,  724<i 
Phorea,  756 
Phoorza,   Phoorze, 

Phoorzer,  703a 
Phosdar,  222^* 
Phota,  708a 
Phousdar,  Phousdar- 

dar,    Phousdarry, 


Phooadar,  S5S«,  K 

2096 
Phi«,7286 
Phtfl,  S57« 
Phulcarry,  7084 
Pholcheri,  722a 
Fhyl[,  7296 
Phyrmaond,  806i 
Pite,   Piagg,   73(k 


Pial,  703a 
PiSo,  569a,  6966 
Picar,    Piocar,   7<i», 

834a 
IMoe,  7086 
Pice,  7496 
Pickalier,  735a 
Pioo,  PksolU  690^ 
Picota,    Picotaa,  R- 
oottaa,     70ia.    i 
3236,3500,745^ 
Picdte,    Piootta,  R- 

ooUah,  7046 
Pioquedon,   Pioqi»- 

deat,  709a 
Pider,  6906 
Pidjun  English,  70d« 
Pie,  705a 
Pie,  7486 
Pieoey,  633a 
Piece-Gooda,  7(^ 
Pierb,  7246 
Pierres  de  Cobra,  847^ 
Pieachtok,  745/* 
Piexe  Serra,  SOSa 
Pifirdan,   Pigdaun, 

709a 
Pigeon     English, 

709a,  1336 
Pigeon,  Green.  SdTi-? 
Pig -sticker,  -sticking. 

710o,  709a 
Pigtail,  710/> 
Pike,  749a 
Pikol,  6906 
Piliif,    Pilau,    Pilaw. 
Pillau,   Pillaw,  R,- 

loe,   Piiow,  :m, 

711a 
Pim^le-nose,    72V'. 
81/6 

PinangjPinange,  711' 
Pinaoii,  695a 
Pinasco,  708a 
lindara,    Pindaree, 

Pindareh,    Pin- 

darry,     I*inderrah. 

713a,  7116,  712/. 
Pine-apple,  713/*,  '^y- 
Pin^iy,  696f* 
Pinjrapolo,  7136 
Pinnace,  6916 
Pintado,     Pintadoe, 

Pintbado,    7136. 

714<i,  202a,  256/> 
Pion,  6966 
Pipal,  Hppal,  692^ 
Pir,  6926 
Pirdai,  677a 
Pire,    6926;  ponjale, 

17a 
Piriaw,  6796 
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Pis^b,        Pisachee, 

7146,  a 
Pisang,  7145 
PiMshee,  7145 
PiBcaria,  700a 
Piscash,       Piaheaah, 

Piahcush,  701a,  6, 

a545 
Pishpash,  716a 
Piao,  8976 
Piasa,  3896 
Pisaang,  68Sa 
Pitan,  747a 
Pitarah,       Pitarrah, 

715a,  606 
Pize,  7(Ha 
Placia,  Placy,  7176 
Plantain,      Plantan, 

Plantane,        Plan- 

tano,  Planten, 

Plantin,  715a,  716a, 

6,  717a 
Plaasey,  717a 
Platan,  Platanua,716a 
Pochok,  7466,  1736      I 
Pod^.  7176,334a 
Podesbar,  6726 
Pddito,  7406 
Podabaw,  662a 
Poedecbery,  7226 
Poee,  7676 
Poggle,  7176 
Pogodo,  6566 
Pobngee,  724a 
Poboon,  7286 
Poiaon-nut,  718a 
Pokermore,  7466 
Polea,  Poleaa,  718a,  6 
Polegar,  7186 
Poler,  Poliar,  7186,  a 
Policat,  7366 
Poligar,  7186 ;  Dog, 

PoUam,  7196 

Pollicat,  7366 

PoUock-aaug,  7206 

Polo,  7196 

P'o-lo-nia-ae,  88a 

Polo-ye-kia,  7296 

Polonga,  Polongo, 
7206  226a 

Polambum,  762a 

Polwar,  787a 

Polya,  7186 

Polygar,  719a 

Pomeri,  666a 

Pomfret,  721a 

Pommelo,  7216 

Pompbret,  721a 

Pompoleon.  Pom- 
pone,  7216 

Ponacaud,  Ponam, 
262a 

Ponany, 166a 

Pondicberi,  Pondi- 
cberry,  7226,  a 

Pone,  7276,  7376 

Pongol,  7226 

Ponae,  789a 

Ponay.  Ponaway,  6886 

Pont  de  Cberee,  722a 

Pooja,  Poojab,  7226, 


728a  ;Pooiabs,  the, 

8246 
Poojaree,  723a 
Pooien,  728a 
Pool,  723a,  822a 
Pool    bandy,    Pool- 

bundy,  7236,  a 
PooligbM,  7186 
Poon,  7286 
Poonamalee,  7236 
Poongee,  724a 
Poorlna.  724a 
Poorbeah,  Poorbeea, 

Poorub,  7246,  a 
PooUy  Nautcb,  7246, 
Popeya,  6716 
Po-po,  7496 
Popper,  Popper-cake, 

7246,  725a,  418a 
Porana,  724a 
PorSo,  733a 
Porca.  725a 
Porcelain,  Porcelana, 

Porcelaine,   Porce- 

lan,         Porcelane, 

Porcellaine,  Porcel- 

lana,      Porcelline, 

Porcelyn,  725a,  6, 

7266,  126 
Porcbi.  7276 
Porcielette,  726a 
Pore,  8866,  786a 
Porgo,  7266 
Popquatt,  726a 
Poraeleta,  7256 
Porte    Grande,    Pe- 

quina,  728a 
Portaloon,  746a 
Porta  Nora,  7276 
Portia,  727a 
Porto  de  Gale,  8606  ; 

Novo,    7276;    Pi- 

?ueno,       Picheno, 
276,728a 
Ponsellana,  726a 
Poehtin,      Poateen, 

Poatin,  728a 
Potail,  6866 
Potan,  8a 
Potato,  8856 
Potabaogb,  Potabaw, 

652o,  6,  8556 
Potaiock,  7466 
Pottab,  7286 
Pottato,  8856 
Poucbong,  909a 
Poujari,  723a 
Poulia,  Pouliat,  7186, 

5926 
Pouran,  724a 
Pouracbewer,  7626 
Poyal,  Poyo,  708a 
Pra,  7286 
Praag,  7296 
Pracrit,        Pracrita, 

730a,  668a 
Prage,  780a 
Praguana,  6986 
PrS,  7296 
Prabu,  7886 
Prammoo,  66a 
Prat^p,  674a 


Prau,    Praw,    784a, 

7886 
Praw,  7286 
Praya,  730a 
PrayAga,  7296 
Pregona,  6986 
Pren,  738a 
PreeidenoY,       Presi- 
dent, 7diQi6 
Prickly-heat,     7816 ; 

-pear,  782a 
Prigany,  6986 
Prooelana,  726a 
Prock,  51a 
Proe,  7836 
Prom,  Prome,  Prone, 

788a,  7326 
ProToe,  Prow,  7886,  a 
Prox,  51a 
Puoca,  784a 
Puchio,  Pucho, 

Pucbok,    7466,    a, 

1736 
Pucka.  Puckab,  784a 
Puckalie,       Puckall, 

Puckally,  Packaul, 

Puckaulv,      7346 ; 

-boya,  735a 
Pucker,   734a ;  pioe, 

704a 
Puckero,    Puckerow, 

736a 
Puckery,  786a 
Puddicherry,  722a 
Pudifetanea,      Pudi- 

patan,       Pndopa- 

tana,    Pudripatan, 

7366,  a 
Puduk, 279a 
Puggaree,  736a 
Puggee,  736a 
Puggerie,  7866 
Puggly,  7176 
Pu^ry,  7356;  -wala, 

Piwy,  786a 

Puffley,  7176 

Puhlwan,  7376 

Pubur,  736a 

Puja,  Pujah,  728a; 
Pujaba,  the,  728a 

Piijari,  723a 

Pukka,  7346 

Pul,  272a 

Pula,  Pulamar,  736a,  6 

Pulecat,  handker- 
chief, 708a,  787a 

Puler,  718a 

Pulicat,  7866 ;  hand- 
kerchief, 57a,  708a, 
787a 

Pullao,  711a 

Pullicberry,  722a 

PuUie,  7186 

Pullow,  711a 

Pulo  Pinaou,  696a 

Pulton,  Pultoon,  Pul- 
tun, 787a,  1626 

Pulu,7206 

Pu-ln-aba-pu-lo,  7006 

Pulwab,  Pulwaar, 
Pulwar,  737a 


Pnlwaun,  737a,  6686 
Pummel-nose,    Pam- 

pelmooe,    Fompel- 

mo6,  Pamplemuae, 

Pumplenoee,  7216. 

722a,  $176 
Pun,  7876 
Punch,  7876 ;  -ghar, 

789a ;  -houae,  789a 
Punchayet,  7896 
Pund,  7876 
Pundal,  2216 
Pundit,  740a 
Pundull.  6666 
Pune,  697a 
Pun-ghurry,  8726 
Punjab,       Puniaub, 

7426,  741a 
Punium,  708a,  46 
PunluL  Punkah, 

PunKaw,    Punker, 

748a,  6,  7426 
Punaaree,  744a 
Punahaw,  6626 
Puna6ee,  6886 
Punt,  7406* 
Punta  di  Gallo,  8606 
Punticherry,  7226 
Punto-Gale,  3606 
Puran,  Purina,  724a, 

8236 
Purb,    Purba,     Pur- 

banean,    724a,     6, 

6866 
Pnroellain,  7266 
Purdah,  Purdaniahin, 

744a 
Purdesee,  7446 
Purdoe,  7446 
Purga,  Purgoo,  727a 
Purop,  13a,  7246 
Purahaur,  7006 
Purvo,  Purvoe,  6826, 

170a 
Purwanna,  7446 
Puaelen,  7266 
Putacho,  6866 
Putch,  Putcha  leaf, 

6886 
Putchock,  Putchnck, 

7446,  7456 
Puteah,  708a,  747a 
Putelan,      Putelaon, 

746a 
Putelee,  688a 
Putiel,  2486 
Putlam,  746a 
Putnee,     Putneedar, 

Putney,  746a,  6 
Pntt^,     Puttanian, 

7466,  747a 
Puttee,  Putteedaree, 

747a,  6 
PntUw&la,  7476 
Putton  ketchie,  708a 
PuttuUy-nautch,7246 
Putty,  747a 
Puttywalla,7476,220a 
Putwa,  7476 
Puzahaw,  1176 
Pyal,  7086 
Pye,  7476 
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Pyjamma,  748a,  7076 
Pyk&r,  7086 
Pyke,  748a 
I^on,6966 
Pyre,  736a 
Pys^hi,  7146 
Vyaoy  7496 
Pytan,  747a 


Qnalalui,  550a 
$ialif,  147a 
Qualecnt,  1486 
Quambaya,  150a 
Quamoclit,  7496 
Quandreen,  155a 
Qnantunff,  1586 
Quatre,  *^6 
Queda,        Quedah, 

Quedda,  750a,  6 
Queixiome,      Queix- 

ome,       Queixume, 

48&1,  6,  7606 
Quelin,   Quoly,  490a 

9406 
Qaemoy,  7506 
Quencheny,  2806 
Querix,  2746 
Queshery,  288a 
Quetery^  4826 
Quichen,  4766 
Qui-hi,  7506 
Quil,  48da 

Qnilio,  Quilline,  4896 
Quilloa,  751a 
Quilleo,  2506 
Quiloa,  7506 
Quilon,  751a 
Quincij,  6166 
Quirpele,  753a 
Quitasole,     Quit    de 

Soleil,  Quitta  Soil, 

Quittesol,  488a,  6 
Quizome,  486a 
Quoiha^,  7506 
Quoquo,  229a,  3736 
Quorongoliz,  273a 
Quybibe,  277a 
Quyluee,  751a 


Baack,    Baak,  366, 

4466 
Raazpoot,  537a 
Rabo  dol  Elephanto, 

343a 
Racan,       Racanner, 

Racaon,     Rachan, 

346 
Rachebida,  7556 
Rack,  -apee,  Racke- 

hoiise,  Kack-punch, 

37a,  7396 
Radaroe,  753a,  7996 
Races,  754a,  7776 
Raffady,  825a 
Raflfa-giiir'd,     Rafu- 

gar,  773a,  6 
R^ea,  7546 
Ragipous,  7556 


Rag^y,  7536 
Ragia,  7546 
Ragy,  7536 
Rahdar,        Rahdari, 

753a 
Rahety,  168a 
Rahth,  467a 
R&i,  Raiaw,  754a 
RaigliD,  7086 
Raignolle,  760a, 
Rainee,  772a 
RaiDg,  7086 
Raina,  the,  7586 
Rais,  7536 
Ra'ia-al-hadd,  7696 
Raiyat,  Raiyot,  7776 
Raja,  Rajah,  754a 
Raiamundry,  7546 
Rakan,  Rakhang,  346 
Raktika,  777a 
Ramadhan,  756a 
Ramasammy,     7556, 

359a 
Ramboetan,       Ram- 

bostan,  Rambotan, 

Rambotang,  Ram- 

bustin,  75mK 
Ramdam,  756a 
Ramcrin,  665a 
Rameshwaram    root, 

2156 
Ramjanl,  Ramjanny, 

lUmjeni,  2956, 774a 
Ramoosey,  Ramoosy, 

7566 
Ramo  Samec,  7556 
RamixK>r,    Rampore, 

Chudder,  8246,218a 
Ram-ram,  7566 
Ramshelle,  665a 
RamiLse,  7196 
Ran,  7746 
R^n6,  Ranee,  757a 
Rangoon,  757a 
Ranjow,  757a 
Ranna,  Rannie,  757a 
Ras  el  had,  7696 
Rds  Kar^shf,  7696 
Rasad,  7766 
Rasboute,  7556 
Rasoed,  7576 
Rasolgat,  770a 
Rashboot,  Rashboote, 

Rashbout,      Rash- 

but,       Rashpoot, 

7556,  583a 
Rasfd,  7576 
R^Csolhndd,      Rassel- 

gat,  7696,  770a 
Rat-bird,  7576 
Rath,  3656 
Rati,  777a 
Rati,  770a 
Rattan,  7576 
Rattareo,  7536 
Ratti,  777a 
Rattle,  770a 
Rauti,  772a 
Ravine-deer,  758a 
Ravjannee,  774a 
Raya,  754</ 
Rayah,  7776 


Raye,  758a 

Rayet,       Rayetwar, 

7776,  778a 
Raxel,  Raxet,  760a 
Razai,  7726 
Razbut,  755a 
Razzia,  758a 
Reaper,  758a,  62a 
Reaa,  758a 
Recon,  346, 5946 
Red     Cliffs,     758a ; 

-Dog,  7586,  7816; 

Hill,  7586 
Rees.  758a 
Reginuto,  7556 
Regulation,      -Fro- 
unces, 7586,  759a 
Regur,  759a 
Reh,  7596 
Reinol,    7596,    1726, 

6046 
Reispoute,  7556 
Rel-garnr,  3656 
Renny, 7716 
Renol,  760a 
Reaai,  7726 
Resbout,      Reabuto, 

755a,  4446 
Reshire,  760a 
Resident,  761a 
Respondentia,  761a 
Reaaaidar,  7616 
Ressala,  7616 
Ressaldar,  Resseldar, 

762a 
Rest-house,  762a 
Resum,  762a 
Ret-ghurry,  3726 
Rettee,  7766 
Reys  buuto,  755a 
Reynol,       'Reynold, 

76a*,  1726 
Reyse,  754a 
Reyxel,  8826,  760a 
Rezai,  Rezv,  7726 
Rhadary,  Rhadorage, 

753<» 
Rhambudan,  756a 
Rhinoceros,  762a,  la 
Rhodes,  763a 
Rhomaeus,  768a 
Rhonco,  866,  874a 
Rhotass,  7626 
Riat,  7776 
Rice,  763a 
Rickshaw,  4596 
Right-hand  castes, 

1716 
Ris,  7636 
Risalad^r,      Risalah- 

d^r,  762a 
Rishihr,  760a 
Rissalla,  762a 
Rithl,Ritl,  770a,  864a 
Roc,  764a,  230a 
Ro^algate,  7696 
Rocca,  7676 
Rock-pigeon,  765a 
RoemaaT,  769a 
Roger,  7546 
Rogue,  765a ;  Rogues' 
River,  6186,  7656 


BoV  Robilla,  7«7« 

RohtKs,  768a 
Roloiur,  767a»  854c 
Roman,  7600 
Roman,  7686 
RomaoT,  8226 
Romi,  768a 
Rondel    RoDdeU, 

7710.7706 
Roocka,  7676 
Rook,  7676 
Rooka,   Rookaloo. 

7676 
Room,  7676 
Roomal,   RoomauL 

760a 
Roomee,  7676 
Roopea,   Roopcw. 

Ropia,  Bopie,  776a, 

Ro6a]gat,  Boaakrate, 

7696,  4536 
Bosamallia,  770tt 
Roee-apple,  770ia 
RoseUe,  770a,  7476 
Rose  Mallowa,  770a 
RoBollar,  762a 
Rota,  Rotan,  7576 
Rotaa,  76Sa 
Rotola,  Bottle,  Bot- 

toU,  770a 
Rotus,  763a 
Rouble,  773a 
Roul,  2296 
Roumee,  769a 
Round,  7706 
Roundel,  7706 ;  -boy, 

771a 
Rounder,  7706 
Rounee,  Rouni,  7716, 

772a 
Roupie,  Roupy,  776a, 

6 
Rous,  7716 
Routee,  689a 
Rouzindar,  9a 
Rovel,  770a 
Rowana,  Rowannah, 

7716,  a 
Rowce,  7716 
Rownee,  7716 
Rowtee,  772a,  680a 
Roy,  772a 
Royal,  155a 
Roza,  772a 
Rozelgate,  7696 
Rozye,  7726,  386a 
Rubbee,  7726,  496a 
Rubble,  778a 
Rubby,  7726 
Ruble,  773a 
Rucca,  7676, 406, 473a 
Ruffugur,  773a 
Ruhelah,  767a 
Rum,  7736 
Rum,  Rimia,  7686 
Rumal,   Rumale, 

Rumall,  769a 
Rume,    Kumi,     Ru« 

minus,  768a 
Rum-Johnny,  7736 
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Rumna,  774a 
Rumo,  7686 
Run,  774a 
Run  a  muck,  amok, 

22a 
RundeU,  771a,  307a 
Runma,  774a 
Runn,  of  Cutch,  7746 
Ruotee,  772a 
Rupee,  Rupia,  7746, 

?76a 
Russud,  7766 
Rut,   Ruth,    7766, 

137a,  3656 
Ruttee,  Rutty,  7766, 

1606,  8076 
Ryot,    777a;     Ryot- 

w^,    Ryotwarry, 

778a,  481a 
Ryse,  754a 


Bab,  782a 
Saba,  4556 
Sabaio,  778a 
Sabandar,  Sabander, 

Sabandor,   8166, 

817a,  57a 
Sabatz,  816a 
Sabayo,  7786,  8166 
Sabendor,   Sabindar, 

Sabindour,   817a, 

8166 
Sabir,  789a 
Sable-fish,  779a,  83a, 

414a,  721a 
Sabre,  789a 
Sacar  mambu,  887a 
Saccharon,   Saccha- 

rum,  8636 
Sackcloatb,   -cloth, 

861a,  6 
Saderass-Patam,  7796 
Sadr,  8626 
Sadrampatam,     Sad- 

rangapatam.     Sad- 

ringapatnam,  779a 
Safflower,  7796,  2526, 

2666 
Saffron,  780a' 
Sagar-pesha,  Saggar 

Depessah,  7806 
Saghree,  8186 
Sago,    7806 ;    palm, 

1666 
Sagor,  Sagore,  798a 
Sagow,  781a 
Sagn,  8186 
Sagu,  781a 
Saguer,  Saguire, 

7816,  167a 
Sagum,  781a 
Sagur,  Sagura,  7816 
Sagwire,  781a 
Sah,  816a 
Sahab,  782a 
Sahanskrit,      Sahas- 

krit,  792/i 
Sahib,  7816 
Sahoukar,  8586 
Sahras,  2496,  2896 


Sahu,  81&I 
Saia,  2156 
Sailan,  182a 
Sairaur,  211a,  605a 
St.  Deaves,  782a 
Saint  John's  Island, 

Islands,    782a,    6, 

783a 
St.  Juan,  783a 
Saio,  8586,  5546 
Salir,  Sainat,  801a 
Saiva,  783a 
Saiyid,  8866 
Saj,  9106 
Sakh,  9066 
Sakhar,  8606 
SaklatOn,  8616 
S&i;  7d86 
Sala,  7836 
SMa,  7986 
Salaam,  7836 
Salabad,  7676 
Salac,  784a 
Salagram,      Salag^- 

man,  7856 
Salak,  7836 
Salam,  7836 
Salampora,      Salam- 

pore,     Salamporij, 

785a,  6626 
Saleb,  -misree,  784a,  6 
Salem,  7846 
Salem,  7836 
Salempore,      Salem- 

poory,  Salcmpouri, 

Salempury,     662a, 

7846,  /85a,  46, 708a 
Salep,  784a 
Salgram,  7856 
Sallf,  7846 
Saligram,  785a 
Salkey,  854a 
SalUbad,  Sallaband, 

786a 
Sallallo,  Sallo,  Salloo, 

819a,  8186 
Salmoli,  807a 
Sahnon-fish,  4146 
Salob,  7846 
Salora,  7836 
Saloo,  819a 
Saloop,  784a 
Saloopaut,  7086 
Salootree,  786a 
Salop,  7846 
Salset,   Salsete,   Sal- 
sett,  Salsette,  7876, 

7866 
S^u,  819a 
Saluar!,  8336 
Salustree,    Salutree, 

7866 
Sal  ween,  Sal  wen,  788a 
Sam,  8226 
Samadra,  8676 
Saman,  Samanl,  8206 
Samano-Codom,  119a 
Samara,  8656 
Samarl,        Samarao, 

9776 
Samatra,     Samatral, 

867a,  6 


Sambel,  809a 
Samboo.  789a 
Sambook,  Sambonk, 

Sambouka,      Sam- 

bouq,  788a,  6, 315a, 

448a 
Sambre,  7886 
Sambreel,  8516 
Sambu,  789a 
Sambucbi,  Sambuco, 

Sambuk,  7886 
Sambur,  7886 
Samescretan,  7926 
SamgSs,  7826 
Samkln,  8366 
Sammy,  -house,  8836 
Samori,       Samorim, 

Samorin,    Samory, 

9776,  978a 
Sampan,  789a 
Sampan,  463a 
Sampsoe,  7896 
Samscortam,      Sam- 

scroutam,        Sam- 

scruta,  7926,  793a 
Samshew,    Samshoe, 

Samshoo,  Samshu, 

7896,  366 
Samskrda,  Samskret, 

793a 
Samsu,  7896 
S^muri,  273a 
Sanam,  349a 
Sanashy,       Sanasse, 

872a 
Sancianus,  783a 
Sandfibur,  379a,  8376 
Sandal,         Sandalo, 

Sandalwood,  7896, 

790a 
Sanderie  wood,  870a 
Sanders,  7896 
Sandery,  8696 
Sandle,  7896 
Sandoway,  7906 
Sanf,  18^,  455a 
danga,  8706 
Sanga^a,  7916 
Sangah,  8706 
Sangarie,  4506,  408a 
Sangens,     San    Oio- 

vanni,  7826 
Sangtarah,  643a 
Sangue^a,  7916 
Sanguicel,  791a,  362a 
Sanguicer,  Sanguiseo, 

Sanguiseu,  Sangu- 

seer,  7916,  792a 
Saniade,  Saniasi,872a 
Sanjali,  7956 
Sanjan,  8756,  7826 
Sannase,  872a 
Sanno,  7086 
Sanny^tsa,   SannylCsf, 

San  Paolo,  688a 

Sanscreet,  Sanacript, 
Sanscroot,  San- 
skrit, Sanskritze, 
793a,  792a 

Santal,  790a 

Santry,870a 


San-yas^,   Sanyasy, 

872a 
Saothon,  9096 
Sapaku,  794a 
Sapan,  SapSo,  7946 
Sapec,  Sapeca,  Sa- 

p^ue,        Sapeku, 

Sapocon,       794a, 

793a,  6 
Sapon,  7946 
Saponin,  4516 
Sapoon,  794a 
Sappan,  794a,  6, 1136 
Sapperselaar,  8406 
Sappica,  7936 
Sappon,  7946 
Zapd/Sa/xi,  838a,  h 
Sarabogoi,  Sarabogy, 

7956,  a 
Sarabula,  8336 
Sarafe,  832a 
Sara^lia,    SartU,    Sa- 

raius,  812a,  6 
Sarampura,  785a 
Sarandlb,    Sarandip, 

1016,  182a 
Sarang,       Saranghi, 

813a 
Sar^pardab,  877a 
Sardphi,  9746 
Saras,  1946 
Sarawn,  8336 
Sarbacane,    Sarba- 

tane,  795a,  7816 
Sarbet,  826a 
Sarboji,  795a 
Sardar,Sardare,  8416, 

811a 
Saree,  Sarijn,  7956 
Saringam,  8776 
Samau,  7956 
Sarong,  796a,  138a 
Saros,  249a,  2896 
Sarrif,  832a 
Sarray,  812a 
Sarus,  289a 
Sary,  8126 
Sfisim,  8426 
Sassergate,  7086 
Sastracundee,  7086 
Sastrang61,  8236 
Satagam,      Satagan, 

728a,  4186 
Sataldur,  878a 
Satbhai,  814a 
Satg^nw,    S^tgion, 

7966,  797a 
Sati,  1896 
Satl,  8796,882a 
Satigam,  7966 
Satin,  797a 
Satlada,       Satlader, 

SatUj,  Satltlt,  878a 
Satrap,  7976 
Satsuma,  798a 
Sattee^la 
Satya  Wati.  8806 
Saualacca,  8446 
Saucem  Saucem,  420a 
Saudanc,  865a 
Sangor,  Island,  798a 
SaoT-wood,  798a 


8»on7.  79.W 

Scuk-muo,  .S3U. 
Seokul-putty,  8D»a 

Seniin,  IJ89u,  677» 
Morje,  811* 

"tSSTA.'^ 

Saraiu,  77e<i, 
Sareata,  Sl&i 

S«mul.  807u 
Smt,  8U7u 

Set.  813* 

iS;Si;SS 

l::s.%iir 

SMri«ad,  t^rbetti. 

Sfiorbiuid,       708*, 

S»VBiidrooB,  SaTsniij- 

9430 

Droog.  8NA 

S«rti.h,  808.,  721u 

Shu- 

SawiUtin,  SBOa 

Hoerkv,  g42a 

»>wiaak.  S14A 

Sotuni.  797* 

IMlv 

S«w5rl  Cmel,  858.. 

Sat voth,  980a 

Sawarry,  8.18.1 

Svnt'S  829a 

itewmv.  S83i 

S»j»,  21fl.< 

Sajw,  Soyr,    798*. 

Seir-«.h.  S084,  SOSa 
SoiTia,  783« 

ste&r 

8454 

-Scwary,  85S.1 

Hclii.  8m 

S«vchul1o,     I«Ia[ld^ 

Selehre-,  ISO* 

Sm* 

Sclinc.  WW' 

Soydra,  StM 

Sbat-ahaditi.  7S7a 

Sclland,  182a 

.Sfiyjan,  7824 

SonUDo.  821  u 

KczHwul,  694a 

Somball,  80ea 

Shji,  81il.> 

Schalu 

Svmbuk,  783* 

Shaal,  798* 

Senieanu.       Semian. 

sluaQ,  S23.I 

luia ;      ouawool. 

M«nii:ttie,         Setui- 

fihabandor,       Sh«- 

82t«                  ^ 

onnfl,       Somijana. 

Bander.  167fl,  645n 

Shnr    wuu 

821« 

Shnluiah,  M6.1 

b 

}i 

Sompitan,  a.».,,  9M* 

127«        ■ 

Sheeah,824fc 

3he«k,82Sa 

Hchinh,  SthiiW,  S-.i5a, 

sh«.uy,  am 

Shmt  malil,    ShMC 

Schira>,S29i 

maul,  82»,  kKT^ 

Sehite,  -iOit 

Sepah  Saliir.  840ft 

S"^"^**" 

Scmi,82^. 

Sepaya,  910a 

»cial,  8-.!4<', 

Hcpoy,  S0!t.i 

Shehsr-al-Nairi,  TMa 

Sciam,  fPJ3.< 

Ssqiiin,  19:U 

Sh™k,  8264 

S«r,  807* 

Shall  Goeat,  831.i 

Sheik,  8364 

Sciddec.  812* 

NfimlTm,  9714 

BliBhr-i-iiai,.  Shaher- 

Shoikh,  825*.  69Sa 

scigia,  san.. 

S«mi,  811* 

ul-Xn»i,796.i,914fl, 

Sbokar,    SZ7* ;    Bh«- 

Scimdf ,  837'' 

Somng,  812* 

867* 

knrry.  8274 

Ser-apab,  COH'. 

Shaii.  ai8n 

Shakbo,  628* 

Somphim.  Seraphin. 

Shaikh,  esa.:  825* 

ShoIa,ShoUh,81Ba,6 

837a,i 

^k""' 

Shell,  S21a 

WhaiTito,  7S3-I 

Sholla,  8184 

Scriuiinu,    Scrioii, 

Shakal.  «4fl 

Shwaah,8hqn«,8294 

Sercn<e,  SorchJs,  31*, 

Shokl,  14^™ 

Sherbet,  8264 

4^)8.1 

Scrmelar.  Hcymibir, 

1.     182*, 

MSB 

Sea-coikle'.   270*; 

613.1,  181A 

-oooMnut.  ai* 

Soma.  SS<V. 

Sha 

Shermraya;  826i 

Swcunny.  801*,  558.1 

Seriognpatam,  S13a 

Shniivat,  I83.i,  819«, 

SheiU,  211a 

-Sonpi^,    Henpoy, 

Seri^am,  8774 

ShBvamj  Hilbs  826b 

Seapj,  810«.  8094 
Soar,  ^4'. 

SBrioi«,28B« 

Shaloo,  818* 

lt::r:IS 

Son...  842.. 

Shalirnr,  833* 

Seat,  8m 

ShiUjat.  183a 

Sbeyob,  671* 

S«w,  825n 

Serof,  83». 

Sham,  823» 

Sheyber,  82ea 

Shama.  819* 

Shaykh,  825* 

8«i*.  « 

8.. 

8hia,824* 

S^chellM,  H6chty]>!i, 

i.< 

820.1.  119<i 

ShiaD,  es4* 

81 5n 

Shibar,           SbJbtMT, 

Seeoimi,  ROfM 

Sbomeanoh.     Sha- 

827a,  S.'iOB 

SeddM,  806* 

"nm 

Shickar,  827* 

itodoo,  Scloo,  790!- 

Serniy,  SI 2c. 

ISSte'^ 

Seebar,  827« 

Serre.  808.1 

Seedy,  806.r,  47a< 

SerrilHff.  82W. 

Shignun,     8bif[t«m- 

Seak,  SMkh,  SS6n 

Semstadfti-,  626* 

Shanwhccr,  804* 

poe,  627a,  474* 
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827*1    Shi- 

Birub,  S296 

m,    052a,    8616, 

,  asat;   Bhi- 

8i™r,     8406,     68a, 

8B2a 

kh,         S38a: 

8S6a 

Somma         Caddao. 

sr 

Birdar,  8416;  -bearar. 

«,^>.«7. 

Sirdanr,  8416 

iranbu,  197i 

Sirian,886a 

m,  Bhinbera, 

Biring,  82S6 

t48286 

Silboot,  S366 

Sirkar,  8414,  2226 

Sonni,  871o 

^      Shinkali, 
11,8290,  8m 

Bilebix,  1806 

SJrkj,  8416.  877a 

Sirpawh,  8130 

1, 1466,  201a 

Bimikee,  842a 

,         ShJDtoo, 

8irm,842a 

Biue,8S8a 

Sooder,  Soodra,  85Sa 

S2» 

9illah-pcHb,  8866 

Siiwo,  842a 

Sootee,  ese-. 

baf,     ShlriQ- 

S?£™" 

Soi>iee,e536 

2U,  8236 

Stniii,  859n 

22W 

SitHng-up,  8426 

Soojj,  853* 
Socllaa^     Sooklat, 

1,830a,  842a 

nahal,  Shinh- 

8 

Imagoor.  8866 

S43a 

11,  S30a 

a 

Ion.  1826 

Sittj,  IMa 

8i8A 

B 

pet,  8366 

SooDnee,  87  la 

rree,  83U 

S 

mkin,  8366 

I  Gold,  830a ; 

8 

mmnl,  Simul,  807a 

8706 

■,8m;  BOOM, 

ZlMi;)Aa.  Silo 

S!D,    4S5<>;    -Masin, 

Sooparie,  68il6 

ma 

5316 

Soorky,  854« 

31a 

Sinabafo,    Sui>b£ffo, 

Gold,  830i. 

8itiabafo,         Sioa- 

,S3I!> 

b&pb,  823i.  a,  126 

'xh 

try,        8316, 

Sinae,  1976 

SiiiAaH,SinB»7,S726 

81am,  43M,  140a 

^8^6 
Bbouq,  BSla 

SiDcapure,       B39a, 

Blare,  84fia 
Sliog,  8486 

840a'^       '       ^ 
Sind,    Sinds,    837a, 

?i»r 

881ft 

4356,  453* 

aS6 

S4a,906 

8oret,&onith,87e*,a 

8816 

Sindaburi,      6376, 

Sneaker,  S4Ba 

8oraao,7B56 

Shroff«ee, 

!28b 

11a 

46 

Bonoy,  812* 

066,8326 

8oUa]ic,S44i 

-,2176 

Soaba,8e6a;Bo*iba- 

i.r'^ 

dM,8566;Sonbah, 

Sindo,  SiDdd,  Sindv, 

^'?- 1»% 

8666;    Stmbahdar, 

in,  832^,7076 

32W.  8876^         '■ 

Sonla,84B6 
Soffi.  Soil.  85S6 

8566 
9oocan,8046 

inrar,Shntur 

Sonov,  777*,  8586 

te7.  ""- 

Bouchi^rw,  909* 

Soudagur,  857o 

:a™' 

Soudan,     aoadano. 

m. 

Soodra,  8536 

Si,  8626 

Boo-U-  teh-a,  8766 

kTn*. 

Bon-meD-fala,  8876 

1,867a 

865a 

«ffi 

EoL^fp,  87Sa 

BolSilnm,      Solinum, 

Soorftchtra,  8766 

sr 

6516 

Souray,  B126 

Soape:874a 

fcraT' 

3oiiret,875& 

Sour  Sack,  Sounop, 

,816 

8676,  o 

,8866 

BUM 

Souy.  8G9a 

7,708* 

Soniba,8oi>iba]',S61a 

958..1 

audr,  Sfdbi, 

Sombm,  W16 ;  Hom- 

H40*,WBo 
Sipu,8106 

breiro,     B6y     do, 
861a,      J,     'seB. ; 

Si^lr,«2i 

1.  SMedib., 
Il^;l84^e47a 

8i 

Si 

f«j.,8106 
ua,88fia 

□el,     861a,     Se2a; 
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Si)}iui,  Spio,  811a 
Spin,  SoSVf 
Spongu  t'jiko,  859<i 
Si»otte<l-Door,  I)oare, 

Siiueozc,  ^i}9h 
Stauixo,  Stink,  89fti 
StiUion.  SfiM 
Stuvcfioro,  859'i 
Stick-insoot,     8596 ; 

-hic,  8G0ci 
Stink-wo<>d,  860* 
Strccdhana,  8C0<« 
hJtrciffht**  uf  (ioverrift- 

dort',  yOl'/ 
Stridhan,  Stridlmna, 

800.'. 
Stui«i,  8«>0rt 
SiuCKin,  St)0»f 
Suallv,       JSuiilybar, 

88y«f,  A 
Suanii,  8S;yi 
SuKidar,  S5C6 
Siilwih,  85tJit 
Suluihdar,  8ri6/> 
Subitni,  873" 
Suliidar,  856/* 
Sultluni,       Subnoni, 

70S/> 
Sucar,  Snccaro,  863((, 

SucoAtoon,  7086 

Suckat,  861" 

Sucker-Bueker,  8606 

Suckot,  8606 

Suckottc,  175« 

Siicliit,  861cc 

Sudden  Death,  862a 

SuddcT.  S62/f ;  Adaw- 
lnt,'l/':  Amoen,176, 
St)-3/ ;  Lk-ard,  862ti ; 
Court,  b62ii]  Sta- 
tion, 86li6 

SiKlkawan,  2036 

Siidriinji  Put  tun  ,7796 

Sufalah.Sufarah,8736 

Sufccna,  8026 

SufTaveim,  SuflFec, 
8.'H.vf,  8556 

SulTola,  .S506 

SufFy,  Suti,  8556.  ti 

Hupar,  8626  ;  Candie, 
Candy,        150<i ; 
Sugcr,  candy,  8646 

Sujeo,  Suji,  851", 
85;V; 

Suk,  214(( 

Sukkfinijir,  8016 

Suklat,  8(i2.i 

Sukor,  8606 

Sukto,  861" 

Sulj,  7526 

Sulia,  207« 

Suldari,  8316 

Sulkv,  854/* 

Suliah,  8196 

Sulmah,  S54<r 

Sultan,  8646 

Surnatni,  8656 

Surnbror«\  8516 

Sumjao,  868*1 


Su-meu-ta-la,  867a 
Summorhead,  861a,  b 
Sumniiniana,  821a 
Sumoltni,    Suxnotm, 

867a,  8666 
Sumpitan,  868a,  7816, 

795a 
Sumuthra,  Sumutra, 

867a,  8tJ66 
San,  871a 
SumiiKirantA,  852a 
Sunbuk,  788a 
Sunda,  SundaCalapo, 

868f{,  86da 
Sundarbana,  Sunder- 

bunds,        Sundra- 

bund,  870u,  6,  869a 
Sungar,  Sun^hA,  8706 
Sungtara,  8/06 
Sunn,  871a 
Sunnoo,  Sunni,  871a, 

6,  825a 
SuHHud,  8716 
Sunny,  871a 
Sunny  Baba,  426 
Silntarah,  643a,  871a 
Sunydsco,   Sunyasse, 

8/16,  8726 
Suimra,  S72it 
Sur«irij,  6896 
Sui>cra,  873(1,  895/> 
SuiHirviaor,  fvr,  2356 
Suppamka,  873a 
Suppya,  8096 
Supreme  Ck>urt,  8736 
Sura,  874a,  866 
Surahee,  Surahl,8126, 

382a 
^vpaoTpi^iljf  8746 
Surat,  874a 
Surath,  876a 
Suray,  812(1 
Sure,  874a 

Surkunda,  8766,  8416 
Surma,  854a 
Sumasa,  3786 
Surj-ago,      Surpaish, 

27'Aj,  813a 
SurpAraka,  873a 
SuriH)ose,  877a,  1956 
Surrapurda,  877a 
Surnit,  8756 
Surrinjaum,     8776 ; 

Surrinjaumee 

Gram,  8/76 
Surrow,  8776 
Surroy,  812(1 
Sursack,       Sursak, 

857'/,  6 
Surwann,  8776 
Surwar,  8576 
Sury,  874a,  739a 
Sus;i,  855a 
Sutoe,  8826,  883a 
Sutlcdge,Sutlej,8776, 

878a 
Sut too,  8786  _ 
Suursack,  8576 
Suwar,  8576 ;  Suwar- 

reo,  85>vi 
Suzan.  7826 
Swalloc,  883a 


Swallow,  883a.  b 

Swally,  HoIOf  Marine, 
Roads,  883a 

Swamco-hoiue,  8^Ui; 
SwAmI,  Swaninio, 
884a^882A;Swamy,- 
bou.se,  jewelry,  |>a- 
goda,  8S3a,  8d4a 

Swangy,  969<i 

Swatch,  884rt 

Sweet  Apple,  SSAb ; 
Oleancfor,     8846 ; 
l»otato,         884A ; 
Swoctsop,  8576 

Syagu.sb,  Syah-gui^h, 
831a 

Svam,  Syilo,  834f> 

Syc,  836a 

Syce,  8856 

Sycee,  8S6a 

Syddy.  8066 

Sver,  8006 

Sykary,  8276 

Syke,  836a 

Syklatoun,  S616 

Symbol,  807a 

SyncapuraniM,  839/> 

Sypao,  8096 

Syrang,  813cc 

Syras,  886a,  2S9a 

Syre,  79S/i 

Syriam,  Syrian,  886a 

Syricum,  4526 

Syud,  8866 


Taalima,  893a 
Taaluo,  384a 
Tabacca,       Tabacco, 

Tabako,  925a,  9246, 

9266 
Talmshcor,  TabaahTr, 

Tal)axer,  Tabaxiir, 

Tabaxir,    887a,    6, 

546,  863a 
Tabbv,  8876 
Table-shade,  818a 
Taboot,  8876 
Tacavi,  9406 
Tack,  8976 
Tack-ravan,  8876 
Tacourou,  915a 
Tac^ue,  898a 
Taot-ravan,  888a 
Taddy,Ta(iee,Tadic, 

l»27a,  6 
Taol.     Taoy,      888a, 

155a,  6906 
Taffatahela,  Taffaty, 

46.  7086 
Tagadgecr,  334a 
Tahe.  8886 
Tah-Qhana,  947a 
Tahsoeldar,     Tahsil- 

dar,  8886,  889(j 
Taie,  888*/,  155a 
Taikhana,  947a 
Tailo,  8886 
Tailinga,  9136 
Tailor-bird,  889a 
Tainsook,  7086 


Tair,  91 2i 
Tair  95*3'. 
Taj,  Mob:i:c. :- ■ 
Tiika.  9W. 
Tak:iW,  Wh 
Takht  reva::.  v* 
Tak.^iii1.  £^7  ( 
Tal.  892/. 
Tala,  y27a 
Talacim^mni.  *' 
Talagrcj.*  lA.  S'.'l 
Tula  i  rig,  ^S*,^- 
Tabmr,  T:;lir.i.   - 
Talajvji.       Til.:   . 
T.'ilai«i:'V.        r": 

8yo'i,  ♦«■•;'..  :jr 

Tahivai.  2l>2'. 
Talc,     TV.rt".     T 

SS*2»f.  >91.'. 
Taliar,  89ii 
Talien,  89<>'. 
Taliii^^a.      Taiiu'- 

i»13ii 
Talij»i»i,  S9l! 
TalifKit,  892-'.  liv 
Tallyman,  Tali*T>-  . 

Talismanni,  >*'■• 
Talius,  «>2.t 
Titliyamfir,  SC*4-i 
Talkiat,  S*4l.* 
TaHajJoy,  891" 
Talleca,  4976 
Talliar,  Talli;iri.  *". 
TaUica,  8li4/» 
Tallipot,  893,7,  771 
Tallopin,  891'. 
Talman,  8»4a 
Talook,      Talo..kdl- 

8i»4<f,  6 
TaHKJt,  S92'j 
TalrK>.iv.  soil 
Taui,  '^946 
Tarn.  »30a 
Tanijicliar,  941' 
TaDiaIa]i;itra.  .'J-' 
Tani.i  ra  i,    Tamar.i  ^:■ 

81^56 
Tamarind,         ^'.'' 
Fish,  Sl^.'i'f,  S0>' 
Tamar  -    :il  -  H:-'- 
Taioarindc,  Tui.- 
rindi,  8946,  b**:- 
Tamasha.  941.* 
TamUlkn,  JrJ»>/. 
TamKinck,  92^' 
TannlKjranee.      T;.:. 

biraine,  895/* 
Tamboli,        Tauj'  - 

914rt,  942" 
Tamorini,  SHou 
Tameiia,  897'* 
Tamil,  n-JG/s  531»'- 
Tam{xuiewa,  Tani-  =.• 

dcova,  852*1,  6 
Tamralipti.  941A 
Tamtam.  93at 
Tana,  89i6<r 
Tana,      895/i,     2iV  . 

Mayamlm,  896-: 
Tanalwrv,  322'*,  :>>•; 
Tanacerin,  914'. 
Tanadar,  TanadaHi. 
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896a,    686a,   787a, 

7826 
Tanah,  8956 
TaoAsary,     Tanaser, 

Tanasery,     Tanas- 

saria,  Tanassarien, 

914a,  6,  627a 
Tanaw,  896a 
Tanck,  Tancke, 

Tancho,  8996 
Tandai],  569a,  6126 
Tandar,  8966 
Tandil,  9236 
Tanga,  8966,  6776 
Tangan,  898a 
Tangier,  9236 
T^'han,  898a,  387o 
Tango,  Tangu,  8976, 

758a 
Tangun,  898a,  9236 
Tanieeb,  7086 
Taniore,  8986;   Pill, 

8986 
Tank,    Tanka,  8986, 

900a 
Tanka,  9426 
Tanka,       Tankah, 

Tankcbah,  897a,  6 
Tanksal,  947a 
Tankun,  898a 
Tanna,  8956 
Tannadar,  896a 
Tannaseire,    Tanna- 

serim,  9146 
Tannic  Karetje,  9306 
Tannore,      Tanor, 

Tanoor,  9006 
Tanque,  8996 
Tany  Pundal,  2216 
Tapi,  901a 
Tappal,     Tappaul, 
•     901a,  9006 
Tappee,  901a 
Taprobane,  181a,  547a 
Tapaeil,  7086 
Taptee,  Tapty,  901a 
Tar,  Tara,  901a,  6786 
Tarakaw,  9376 
Tarboosh,  Tarbrush, 

877a 
Tare,  901a 
Tare  and  Tret,  9016, 
Tarega,       Tarege. 

Tareghe,  9016, 902a 
Taren,  Tarent,  9016 
Targum,  327a 
Tarhd^,  136 
Tan,  Tarif,  927a,  6 
Tariff,  Tariffa,  902a 
Tamassari,  9146 
Tamatanne,  7086 
Tarouk,  Taroup,  902a 
Tarr,  9016 
Tarranquin,  9376 
Tarre<A,  902a 
Tarree,  »27a 
Tarryar,  892a,  736 
Tartoree,  709a 
Tasheriff,  Tasheriffe, 

Tashreef,    902a, 

8086,  9396 
Tksar,  946a 


Tasimacan,  8896 
Tassar,  9456 
Tat,  903a 
Tat,  9036 
Tatoo,  Tatt,  903a 
Tattee,  9036 
Tattoo,  Tattou,  9026, 

903a 
Tatty,  903a 
Tatu,  903a 
Taut,  9036 
Taiiwy,  904a 
Tauzee,  9046 
Tava,  315a 
Tavae,  Tavay,  Tavi, 

Tavoy,  904a 
Ta  weey ,  Taweez.  904a 
Tawny-kertch,  9306 
Tayar,  9506 
Tayca,  9116 
Taye,  Tayel,  888a 
Tayer,  9506 
Tayl,  9186 
Tazee,  T^  9046 
Tazeea,        Ta'zia, 

Ta'ziya,       Taziyu, 

9046,    905a,    4196, 

8876 
Ta2Z}%  9046 
Tchapan,  2196 
Tchaukykane,  206a 
Tchaush,  2126 
Tchekmen,  2196 
T'cherout,  189a 
Tchilim,  7486 
Tchi-tchi,  1866 
Te,  Tea,  9076,  906a ; 

Caddy,  9096;  early, 

2106 
Teak,  910a 
Teapoy,  910a 
T^bachir,  887a 
Tebet,  918a 
Teca,  911a 
Teccali,  9186 
Teoka,  9116 
Tecul,  9186 
Tee,  9116 
Tee,  9076 
Toecall,  919a 
Teecka,  919a 
Teek,  9116 
Teek,  912a 
Teeka,  919a 
Teen, 155a 
Teertha,  Teerut,  912a 
Tehr,  912a,  8776 
Tehsildar.  889a 
Teiparu,  924a 
Teipat,  912a 
Teke,Tekewood,  9116 
Telapoi,  891a 
Telinga,    Telingee, 

9126,    913a,    1246, 

488a,  8896 
Tellicherry    Chair, 

931a 
Tellinga,  Tellingana, 

Tellinger,  91&,  6 
Teloogoo,   Telougou, 

9136,  a 
Telselin,  3736 


Telunga,  9136 
Tembool,    Tembol, 

9136,  914a,  89a 
Tenacar,  914a 
Tenadar,  896a 
Tenaseri,Tenas8erim, 

Tenasirin,  Tenazar, 

914a,  6 
Tendell,  4116 
Tenga,  229a 
Tenga,  898a 
Tenugu,     Tenungu, 

9136 
Tepoy,  709a 
Terai,  9146 
Teraphim,  974a 
Terindam,  709a 
Terreinho,  Terrenho, 

Terrheno,  503a 
Terrai,  916a 
Terranquim,  9376 
Terry,  9146 
Ternr,  9276 
Tershana,  37a 
Terye,  9146 
Teriz,  319a 
Tessersse,  946a 
Testury,  334a 
Tey,  9066 
Tez-pat,  912a 
Thabbat,     Thabet, 

9186,  a 
Thacur,      Thakoor, 

Thakur,  916a 
Thalassimani,  8936 
Thana,  8956 
Thana,  896a ;  Thana- 

dar,  896a ;  Th^nab, 

896a 
Th^,     Thea,     Thee, 

9076,  a.  9066 
Theg,  9166 
Th6k,  912a 
Thenasserim,  9l4a 
Thermantidote,  9156 
Theyl,  8886 
Thibet,  918a 
Thin,  Thinae,  197a 
Thistle,  vellow,  2996 
Thomana,  929a 
Thonaprondah,  8526 
Thonjaun,  931a 
Thug,  9156 
Thunaparanta,  852a 
T,  huseeldam,  889a 
Tiapp,  209a 
Tibat,  Tibbat,  Tibet, 

917a,  6,  918a 
Tical,  9186 
Ticca,  919a 
Ticka,  919a 
Tickeea,  2096 
Ticker,  919a 
Ticksali,  947a 
Ticky,     Ticky    taw, 

Ticky-Tock,  9196 
Tic-polonga,  7206 
Tier-cutty,  9196 
Tiff,    Tiffar,    Tiffen, 

Tiffin,  Tiffing,  920a, 

6,921a 
Tifoni,  9496 


Tiger,  921a 
Tiggall,  9186 
Tigre,  922a 
'Hgria,  9216,  1016 
Tika,  Tikawala,  919a 
Tilang,  Tiling,     Til- 

inga,       Tilingana, 

9126,  913a 
TZ/iovXa,  211a 
Tincall,  Tincar,  9236 
Tindal,  9236 
Tinkal,  9236 
Tinnevelly,  924a 
Tinpoy,  910a 
Tipari,  Tiparry,  9246, 

a 
Tiphon,  949a 
Tippoo  Sahib,  9246 
Tir,  9246 
Tirasole,  487a 
TirishirapaU,  939a 
Tirkut,  lfe46 
Tirt,  Tirtha,  912a 
Tiruzerapalai,  939a 
Tisheldar,  889a 
Titticorin,  9466 
Tiutenaga,  933a 
Tiva,  Tiyan,  9246 
Tiyu,  3196,  320a 
Tma,  929a 
Tobacco,  9246 
Tobbat,  9356,  9176 
Tobra,  9266 
Toddy,  926a;   Bird, 

Cat,  928a 
Toepass,  9396,  534a 
Tofl&chillen,  376/> 
Toishik-khanna,  936a 
Toko,  928a 
Tola,  Tole,  9286, 8076, 

8356 
Tuliban,  9436 
Tolinate,  456 
T611a,  6416,  9286 
Tolliban,       Tolopan, 

9436 
Tolwa,  941o 
Tomacha,  9416 
Toman,        Tomand, 

Tomandar,        To- 

mano,  929a,  601a 
Tomasha,     Tomasia, 

9416 
Tomaun,  9286 
Tombac,     Tomback, 

9296 
Tombadeva,  8526 
Tombaga,  9296 
Tombali,  942a,  477a 
Tomjohn,  9306 
Torapdevah,  8626 
Tom-tom,  9296 
TSne,  Tontf,   Tonee, 

323a,  6 
Tonga,  930a 
Tonga,  898a 
Tongha,980a 
Tonicatchy,  9306 
Tonjin,  Tonjon,  931a, 

9306,  463a,  8836 
Tonny,  Tony,  828a,  6 
Toofan,  Toof»un,960a 
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Toolsy,  »31a 
TcKiui,  [iffih 
Tooniongoiig,  931  & 
Toon,  Tuona,  932(( 
Toojiaz,  32N/ 
Totirknv,      Toorkey, 

932(1* 
Too^,  SA7a 
TrM.it  hannffc,     Ti)Oth 

nnrl     E^     Metal, 

T^Nitlieiuif^ue, 

Tdotrijipuc,     933rt, 

Top,  OaTni 

To]<is,    TojiaRH,    To- 

)>a!>i>oc,  9:34(t,  933/*, 

OOl/i 
T^iKiz,  93:V> 
ToiHi',   it3-l/i :   khann, 

khunnu'ih,  {(SfKi,  // 
TojKje,    W3jV»  ;    witltt, 

walla,  03.V.,  JW6a 
Toi-ete,  9;i,Vi 
Tojihana,  1*35/* 
Topi,  l»:»riA ;  wiClit,  936(i 
To|»s;ul,  708/» 
Top-K-annu,  t»35A 
Topscil,  18?* 
ToixMill,  93da 
Tcrii,  tu'iOft 
Ton  111]  tat  I  uc,  940(t 
Tos-daii,  i>36// 
Tonliacunna,     To«ho- 

knimh,  Tc^hkhana, 

Tostdaun,  936<l 
Totti,  J»3t)^ 
Totucourv,  946a 
Toty,  9306 
Toucan,      Toncliam, 

TontTan,        ToiilTon, 

919/1 
T<Miman,  921^< 
TouuL'-gvan,  *2r»2<t 
Tojij-as,  9:«/i 
ToiTrdra,  918rt 
Towlcoa,  937a 
Tmpa,937«/,91//,497/> 
Traii|/ahar,  Trangani- 

liar,  9:i8«r 
Trankanialaya,  939?i 
Tnmkov,        Trankv, 

937/'  * 
Tran«|ucliar,  93>yi 
TravaiiiOiir,    Tnivan- 

c'or.      Tnivaiicorc. 

93>^a 
Treblicane,      Trepli- 

canc,  939/* 
TrilM^nv,  93S,f 
Triblicaiio,  9:<96 
Tricalorc,  9:itVi 
Tricaiidia,  37t»/> 
Triein()i»olv.  938/* 
Trichy.  938/i,  188/* 
Trioocnnialo,  939ci 
Triff»e,  3r« 
Trikalinpa,  Trilin^a, 

TptXt-y-yor,      489^/, 

912/..  913re 
Trincomalce,      Trin- 


conomalc,  Triake- 
male,  Trinkene- 
male,  Trinquene- 
malo,  939a,  h 

Trilling,  989/i,  883a 

Tripignv,  Tripini, 
9386  ' 

Triplicane,  9396 

Trippanv,  9386 

Tri.piilUQMil<J,  Tri- 
ll iiinamale,  Tri- 
ll uiniinale,  939a 

Tri«)e,  Tristc,  3!ki 

Tritchcnapali,  939a 

Tritchv,  9386 

Trivandnim,  9396 

Trivclicane,  9396 

Tropina,  326/i 

TnichinaiH)Ili,  939a 

Tnijaman.  327a 

TrumiTiflc,  9^IOrf 

Truximan,  3276,  640a 

Trvphala,  Tn'phcra, 
609fe 

T.saiiljwa,  205^1 

Tsc-liakeli,  217a 

Tschollo  218a 

Tsichuddirer,  8536 

Trthai,  Trfia,  908a, 
JK)76 

Trtiaxn.  183/* 

Tj*jannok,  26,  3u 

Twjaus,  213tt 

Tual,  919a 

Tuam,  Tuan,  9406,  a, 
86tia 

Tiibbatlna,  9176 

Tucana.  9366 

Tucka,  9406 

Tnokitvee,  9406 

Tuckwih,  130<t 

Tiukeed,  941a 

Tiickiah.  9-na 

Tnfan,  Txifao,  Tii- 
farm,  Tiitfon,  Tut- 
fo<in,  Tufoes,  1*4 8a, 
\^VM,  6 

Tiijrtrer-wootl,  3356 

Tuia,  9246 

'l\ikaAi,  3Hvi 

Tukha.  9106 

'l\ilasi,  931  ^( 

TiilK'iii,  -o^rhlani, 
TulUmd.  Tulkaiipi, 
Tul)»c*ntar  Aj^a, 
lK'4/» 

Tiiloo.  9316 

TuliUnn.  9436 

Tuliiiatc,  ir»3rt 

T»ilii<\nt,  914a 

^^ll..sst^  9316 

Tulwar,  Tulwaur, 
941«,  212a 

Tinnan,  92!».i 

TiiniannoiiL',  932a 

Tiiniasha.  \*\la 

TuniKiloe,  Tumljoli. 
942rt 

Tiunlet,  9416 

TiiralcK.k,  9116,  477<( 

'l\inituin,  942a 

Tuinunjr'pimp,  932<i 


Tunca,  Tiincah,  T^in- ;  Tzinosthan.    T: 


car,  Tuncaw,  942a, 

761« 
Tungah,  89S<c 
Tunkaw,  Tunkhwah, 

428a,  9496 
Tunnee,  9456 
Tunnv,  3236 
Tunnvkotch,  9306 
Tiijiay,  328a 
Tuphan,      Tuphao, 

950ci,  949ic 
Tui>v,  9356 
Tftni,  9426 
Turaka,  943a 
TtirUin,      Turbnnt, 

IHirbante,       Tur- 

banti,  Turbat,94der, 

6,  944a 
TuiX'himannufl,    Tur- 


Ta'nUta,  Tsi^L 
1976 

Tzyle,  819/. 


Uddlee-bndlet  S'^ 
Up-en,  631*. t 
l'}irentana.  94(^: 
I'jfffor-  wi  m  ti,   r.T.' 

oil,  :>3;./..3yi. 
Upli.  lV.»liiii._4J:V. 
L'jantriu:!.      I'j'-'**- 

tana,   I'liiunA:!!! 

414A,  V*;X«'..  i*:i: 
rioiniK'.  ;?21J/. 
lTl.x.k.  971'. 
I 'hi  K'ilan)j.  »>:i9'J 


I'mU-irry.  17-1 
ciniannujf,     Tuiigc-     l'ni)»re{l;t.  lOl*. 
uiami«,  3276,  a  Uinbrsi,  C->7'' 


Turkov,  932ti 
Turicev,  9446 
Turk!,'    -kci,     932a, 

9456 
Turmeric,  549a 
Tumee,  9456 
Tuqiaul,  945/i 
Tun[iian,  932a 
Turry,  Turr}'am,  915a 
Tuninibakc,  Turum- 

baijue,  940a 
Tunufhka,  943a 
Turvecz,  904a 
Turwar,  941a 
TQ8,  792/* 
Tumah,  9456 
Tuiweoldar,  889a 
Tusjieh,  Tusser,  Tus- 

siir,  946a,  6 
Tutecareen,      Tute- 

corvn,  946/* 
Tii-tc-mig:,       Tiitc- 

na^iie,    Tutenepg; 

Tiithinag,     933(~t, 

923/* 
TutjhcH).  9a3a 
Tuticorin,  946a 
Tutinic,  933ff 
Tiitworim,  9166 
Tntonap,  933</ 
'Aitticarec,     Tuttii- 

curini,   Tutucoury, 

91li6,  „ 

Tutunapa,  933a 
Tuxftll,  947/' 
Twankay,  9096 
Tvci)nn;i,     Tyekana, 

'9466 
Tver,  9506 
Tvpcr.  Tvgre,  923a, 

*J*22/e 
Tvkhiina,  947a 
Tym.iiiall,  9236 
IViiliaon,     Tvphon, 

*Tvi)hcK.n,   *    950rt, 

949a,  947a 
Tyrasolc.  487a 
Tvro,  950/i 
Tzacchi.  4426 
Tzinde,  8376 


Uiiibraculuia. 
l»rell,      rm^in.IU. 
I'nilircllo.       I':.- 
brele.  951 'f.  '■,  '.vi 
Uncalvel.  149'- 
I.'iifJra  I'nndrrt.  41: 

V\iA,    I'jris.   wr 

9.126 
I'plah,  <5396 
I'jilot.  I'plotte.  74»'* 
rpl>er  Koffor,  95B 
I'nioa,  36(( 
Vri/jsa,  867a 
I'rieo,     I'rr,    Vn- 

cfajijft,  rraee.  9jS: 
UsIk^c,  9*>!. 
•l.'sfur.  7Saf 
I'shrufoc,  9»W>i 
I'sptH-k.  IV.1^-. 
I'spuok,  411-1 
Tsjuik,  9<»0'i 
I'zIm^.  9o<'>' 


Vacca,  9*u^f> 
Vaccina  til  111,  960/. 
Vaokol,  \H^^,l 
Vaddah.  «>?36 
Vairnit,  'M:*f, 
Vaiditlai.  77'* 
Vai-^hriava.  1*616 
Vakoa-ncvi*,  ^l*f. 
Vakeen,  77lV- 
Vakeol,   Viikil,  961 

3:M«r 
Valanjra.  172.» 
Valeni.  !»»il.i 
Vali.  9t58«# 
Vanjfira,    Vanjamib 

114a,  llfw 
Varaha,  t5736 
VArina^i,  s;^f 
Varanda.    Varan crie. 

965»».  961^/ 
Varcla,        Varella. 

Varelle,     961a,     I, 

292.1 
Varircm,  96t>6,  QSCr- 
Vatiim,  786 
Vavideo,  1096 
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Vdea,  6456 

VSd,  Veda,  VedAin, 

Vedio,  963a,  9616, 

9626 
Vedda,  9636 
Vehar,  967a 
Vehicle,  Vekeel,  961a 
Vellard,  964a,  d57a 
Vellore,  964a 
Vendn.  Vendae-Mas- 

ter,  9646,  a,  214a 
Veneaar,       Venezar, 

1146 
Venetian,  9646 
Ventepollam,  709a 
Veranda.  Verandah, 

964a,  966a 
Verdora,  696 
Verdure,  966a 
Verge,  9666 
Verido,  265a,  567a 
Vettele,  896 
Vettyver,  9666 
Viacondam,  6176 
'    Vidan,  Vidana,  9666 
Vidara,  776 
Viece,  9186,  9676 
Viedam,  963a 
Vgen,    Vgini,    689a, 

6386 
Vihar,  Vihara,  967a, 

81a,  248a,  630a 
Vikeel,  961a 
Vinteen,  758a 
Viontana,  951a,  87a 
Vintin,  1216 
Viranda,  966a 
Via,     Visay,      919a, 

9676 
Visir,  9676 
Vias,  967a 
Vitele,  896 
Vizier,  9676 
Vmbrello,  952a 
Vmbra,      Vmbraye, 

Vmrae,Vmrei,^a 
Vocanovice,  9606 
Voishnuvn,  9606 
Vomeri,  665a 
Voranda,  966a 
Vorloffe,  3596 
Vraca,  366 
Vunghi,  5226 
Vzbique.  960a 
Vyse,  9676 


Waaly,  968a 
Wacadaah,  9676 
W&in,  109a 
Wakizaabi,  968a 
Waler,  968a 
Wall,  968rt,  6926 
WaUa,  Wallah,  9686, 

2396 
Wall-shade.  818a 
Wanghee,  969a 
Wani,Waiiia,64a,636 
Waringin,  66a 
Water,  buffalo,  122a ; 

-Chestnut,      9696 ; 

Filter  Nut,  22da 


Wattie  waeroo,  9666 
Wav,  1096 
Weaver-bird,  9696 
Weda,9636 
Wedda,  9686 
WeU,  Wely,  6926 
West  CkMtat,  9696 
Whampoa,  9696 
Whangee,  969a 
Whmyard,  4106 
WhistUng-teal,    9696 
White    Ants,    9696; 

Jacket,  9696 
Whoolye,  425a 
Wihara,  Wihare,  967a 
Wilftyat,     WUlaut, 

94a,  487a 
Winter,  970a 
Wistnouwa,  9606 
WoUock,  9716 
Wood-apple,     971a ; 

oil,  971a 
Woolock,  9716 
Wooly,  425a 
Woon,    -douk,-gyee, 

972a 
Woordie,       Woordy 

Major,  972a 
Wootz,  972a 
Wrankiaw,  645a 
Writer,  973a,  2226 
Wug,  9736 
WuTlock,  9716 
Wurdee  wollah,  972a 
Wuzeer,  9676 


Zabandar,  Zalnm- 
der,  8166,  503a 

Xagara,  446a 

Xanton,  6166 

Xanxus,  185a 

Xarab,  826a 

Xarafaggio,  Xaraffo, 
832a 

Xarafi,  Xarafin,  9746 

Xarave,  826a 

Xarife,  974a 

Xarife,  8266 

Xamauz,  796a,  87a 

Xarrafo,  832a,  569a 

Xastra,  8236,  724a 

Xatigam,  204a,  7666, 
6^ 

Xaxma,  523a,  798(i 

Xeque,  8256 

Xerafim,  Xerafine, 
Xerapheen,  Xera- 
phin,  974a,  6,  975a, 
1216 

Xercansor,  975a 

Xi^  825rt 

Xinto,  8296 


Yaboo,  Yabou,  Yk- 

bA,  9756 
Yak.  9756,  2146 
Yam,  977a 
Yamb,  Y^mbii,  Yam- 

bucha,  8306 
Yauboo,  9756 


Yava-bhil,  Ya-va-di, 
Yava-dvlpa,  Yayft- 
khya,  xava-koti, 
455a,  6 

Ydu,8366 

Yerua,  3936 

Ye-wun,  972a 

Ymgu,  4186 

Yodaya,  466a 

Yo^^ee,  Yoguee,  462a 

Yojana,  513a 

Yoodra-ahaan,  823a 

Yosa,  Yoss-houae, 
464a 

Young  Hyson,  9096 

Yu^  4656 

Zabid,4a 
Z&baj,  455a 
Zabeta,  Zabita,  977a 
Zabok,  205a,  823a 
Zador,  9796 
Za^^lie,  Zagaye,  39a 
2iaitun,  ZaitunI,  2«ai- 

tunia,  797a,  6 
Zalaparda,  877a 
Z&m,  Z&m&,  4486 
Zamboorak,  9866 
Zambuco,  356,  6126, 

788a ;    Zambuquo, 

7336,  7886 
Zarabiirak,  986a 
Zamerhin,978a,1646 
Zamgizara,  7916 
Zamorim,     Zamorin, 

Zamorine,       977a, 

978a 
Zampa,  8796 
Zananah,  9816 
Zanbuqo,  7886 
Zand,  9826 
Zang,Zanghibar,  9786 
Zangomay,  4506 
Zanguebar,   Zanguy, 

Zanj,  9786,  a 
Zanjabll,  3746 
Zanzibar,  978a,  5396 
Zarafa,  378a 
Zarbaf  t,  9836 
Zarmanoch^as,  1166 
Zaroogat,  11^6 
Zarvatano,  795a 
Zatony,  7976 
Zaye,  216a 
Zayte,  8866 
Zayton,  797a 
Zebra,  9796 
Zebt,  Zebty,  9856 
Zebu,  979a 
Zecchino,  1936 
Zedoaria,      Zedoary, 

9796 
Zee  Calappers,  231a 
Zeilam,  Zeilon,  182a, 

h 
Zekoom,  568a 
Zela,  2556,  8196 
Zeloan,  Zelone,  1826 
Zemberec,  986a 
Zemee,  451a,  823a 
Zemidary,  Zemindar, 

9806,  a 


Zenana,       Zenanah, 
981a,  6,  4116 

Zenbourek,  9856 

Zend,       Zendavesta, 
9816,  6576 

Zenjebil,        Zenzeri, 
Zenzero,  3746,  375a 

Zequeen,  194a 

Zequen,  8256 

Zeraphim,  975a 

Zerbaft,9836 

Zerbet.  826a 

Zerumba,  Zerumbet, 
9796 

Zerzalino,  3736 

Zetani,  7976 

Zezeline,  3736 

Zhobo,  9846 

Ziaoche,  443a 

Zierbaad,  9846 

Zierjanff,  8866 

Zilah,  Zillah,  983// 

Zilm,  847a 

Zimbiperi,  3746 

Zimm^,  1906,  450/; 

Zinde,  Zindi,  837/^ 

Zinga^ar,  7916 

Zingari,  9836 

Zingiberi,  Ziyyl^epitf 
3746 

Zingium,  978a 

Zinguizar,  7916 

Zinnar,  187a 

Zinzin,  2006 

Zirapha,  3786 

Zirbad,  984a,  144a, 
914a 

Zircon,  452a 

Zirm,  847a 

Zo,  985a 

Zoame,  4616,  8S3/« 

Zobo,  9846 

Zodoun,  382a 

Zolan,  182a 

Zombreiro,  8516 

Zomo,  985a 

Zomodri,  9776 

Zonchi,  4726 

Zouave,  985a 

Zubt,  Zubtee,  Zupt, 
9856 

Zucanistri,  1926 

Zucchara,  Zuccheri, 
Zucchero,  -Bambil- 
lonia,  -Caffetino, 
Dommaschino, 
Mucchera,  -Musci- 
atto,  Candi,  Can- 
diti,  Chnndi,  8636, 
864a,  6,  156a 

Zumatra,  867a 

Zumbooruck,  Zum- 
booruk,  9856,  9866 

Zunana,  981a 

Zuncus,  472a 

Zundavaataio,  Zunda- 
vastavv,  Zundeu- 
astavv,  9826,  983a 

Zuratt,  8756 

Zurkee,  854a 

Zumapa,  3786 
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